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Is a confonant borrowed from the Latin or French, 
for which, though q is commonly placed in the 
Saxon alphabet, the Saxons generally ufed cp, 
cu) ; as cpellan or cwellan , to quell: qu is, in 
Englifh, pronounced as by the Italians and Spa¬ 
niards cw ; as quail, quench, except quoit> which 
is fpoken, according to the manner of the French, coit : the 
name of this letter is cue , from queue , French, tail j its form 
being that of an O with a tail. 

Quab. n. f [derived, by Skinner , from gobio, the Latin name. 1 
A fort of fifh. 

To QUACK, v. n. \_quacken , Dutch, to cry as a goofe.J 

1. To cry like a duck. This word is often written quaake , to 
reprefent the found better. 

Wild-ducks quack where grafshoppers did ling. King. 

2. To chatter boaftingly ; to brag loudly 5 to talk oftentatioufly. 

Believe mechanick virtuoli 
Can raife them mountains in Potofi, 

Seek out for plants with fignatures. 

To quack of univerfal cures. Hudibras , p, Hi. 

Quack, n. f [from the verb.J 

1. A boaftrul pretender to arts which he does not underfland. 

The change, fchools and pulpits are full of quacks , jugglers 
and plagiaries. _ L'EJirange. 

Some quacks m the art of teaching, pretend to make young 
gentlemen matters of the languages, before they can be matters 
of common fenfe. p elton m the ckJ r uis . 

2. A vain boaftlul pretender to phyfick ; one who proclaitis his 
own medical abilities in publick places. 

At the firft appearance that a French quack made in 
Pans : a little boy walked before him, publifhing with a fhrill 

‘ M ^/ a i her CUreS a11 forts of tempers to which 
the doaoi added in a grave manner, “ The child fays true.” 

3 * An artful tricking praaitioner in phyfick. ^ddifon. 

Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place. 

And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. JW 

Qua ckery, n.f. [from quack .J Mean or bad a£s in phyfick.’ 
Qua cksalver *. f [quack and ^ Qn£ who P bfa q * 

medicines or falves; a medicafter ; a charlatan. 

a timbancoes, quackfalvers and charlatans deceive the vul¬ 
gar m lower degrees ; were -£sfop a i; ve , the mazza and X 
pontneuf could /peak their fallacies. ’ ~ ^ 

Many poor country vicars, for want of other means,Te 

em V pincks le ' r ^ ~ ba ” ks > quackfaC) and 

Ouadr aVpotb/t j. r _ Burton on Melancholy. 

Labnl T™t u f li mdra S‘f™< Fr. quadragefma, 
I'll. l?” tCn r I, bd0 ”g‘"S t0 ^nt» ufed in Lent. SJ 
t„sl j P /° fc 1 prayers out of the church colledls, adven- 

Qua'dSMT p f r hal ’ / or pent T ftal - Sand ' r f°”-- 

fouare; a fttrfacewiilf ^ A 

choler bein g overblown 

jt Th. taH , 

^four right^ngL^’ ^ from <1™ dr angle.] Square } having 

Common fait fhooteth into little ervftftc 
cube, fometimes into fquare plates fom ’ C0 ™ m S ] ^ ear to a 
drangular prifms. P 5 fometimes into fhort qua- 

Each environed with a cruft r • s Cojinol. 

Planes, is of a frgur^ 

bearcr, aS ^ “ 3 table, oppofite to Set 

Brown . 
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quadrant or fix hours fupernumerary. 


2. The quarter of a circle. 

The obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator, and from 
thence the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afceniions, 
which finifh their variations in each quadrant of the circle of 
the ecliptick, being joined to the former inequality, arifing 
from the excentricity, makes thefe quarterly and teeming ir¬ 
regular inequalities of natural days. Holder on Titne. 

3. An inftrument with which altitudes are taken. 

Some had compaffes, others quadrants. Tatler , N° 81. 

1 hin taper flicks muff from one center part j 
Let thefe into the quadrant's form divide. Gay . 

Quadra'ntal. adj. [from quadrant.] Included in the fourth 
part of a circle. 

To fill that fpace of dilating, proceed in ffrait lines, and 
difpofe of thofe lines in a variety of parallels : and to do that 
in a quadrantal fpace, there appears but one way pofiible \ to 
form all the interfedlions, which the branches make, with 
angles of forty-five degrees only. Derham's Phyfico-’Jheal. 

Quadrate, adj. [quadratus^ Latin.] 

1. Square j having four equal and parallel Tides; 

2. Divifible into four equal parts. 

The number of ten hath been extolled, as containing even, 
odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical numbers. Brown. 

Some tell us, tnat the years M.ofes fpeaks of were fomewhat 
above the monthly year, containing in them thirty-fix days, 
which is a number quadrate. HdkewiUon Providence, 

3. [Quadram^ Lat.J Suited ; applicable. This perhaps were 
more properly quadrant. 

. wor ^ confumption, being applicable to a proper or 
impropei conlumption, requires a generical defeription, qua- 
drate to both. Hm-vcy on Cmfumplom. 

Quadrate, n.f. J J r 

I. A fquare 5 a furface with four equal and parallel Tides. 

And twixt them both a quadrate was the bafe, 
Proportion’d equally by feven and nine j 
Liine was the circle fet in heaven’s place. 

All which compared, made a goodly diapafe. Fa. Queen. 
hether the exa& quadrate or the long fquare be the better, 
is not well determined 5 I prefer the latter, provided the length 
o not exceed the latitude above one third part. JVotton . 

T , A _ Tlle powers militant 
That flood for heav’n, in mighty quadrate join’d 

Uf union irrefiftible, mov’d .oh 

n filence their bright legions. Milton 

To our finite undemanding a quadrate, whofe diaeonalX 
commenfurate to one of the fides, is a plain contradilion. 

’tsi.sasi L ”' t ““0 

his refledt < inn I ; U [* i poetry, which he had drawn from 

exa-ttlv with th h° n .^ omer > cannot be fuppofed to quadrate 

S t it e i! T Ck P h 0ems ,’ Which ha ‘ e been lince 
perfeft could hL P ’ h,s / J uIes would have been ftill more 

Quadratick W T Pe r rU ' ed the ^ neid ‘ Addi f°»- 

qT t a r „ A TICK - ad J- . Four fquare; belonging to a fquare D’tfi 

and are of two forts • firft f 1 roo f or tbe number fought: 

Of the unknown ro’ot'is eqLaf toTe a bfof't’ wher3ths fi uare 
fecondly, afi'ecled quadraficks which? ? UD1 - b Jf r S ,ven i 
tween the higheft nower nf thJ i a ‘ e as bave > b ^- 
folute number riven fnme • number and the ab- 

known number 8 ’ ‘«crmedtate power of the un-' 

the h'| th e doArlne of ;n j 

of morality. V£> <hou ‘ d , “« ’""ench upon our fludies 

20 Y atU s Bnprovement of the Mind. 

2. The 
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2. The firft and lad quarter of the moon. 

It is full moon, when the earth being between the fun arid 
moon, we fee all the enlightened part of the moon ; new 
moon, when the moon being between us and the fun, its en¬ 
lightened part is turned from us ; and half moon, when the 
moon being in the quadratures, we fee but half the enlightened 


part. 


Locke, 


3. The date of being fquare ; a quadrate ; a fquare. 

All things parted by th’ empyreal bounds. 

His quadrature from thy orbicular world. Milton, 

Quadre'nnial. adj. [, quadriennium, from quatuor and annus, 
Latin.] 

1. Comprifing four years. 

2. Happening once in four years. 

Qua'drible. adj. [from quadro, Lat.] That may be fquared. 
Sir Ifaac Newton difcovered a way of attaining the quan¬ 
tity of all quadrible curves analytically, by his method of 
fluxions, fome time before the year j 688. Derham. 

Quadri'fid. adj . [ quadrijidis, Lat.J Cloven into four divi- 
fions. 

QUADRILA'TERAL. adj. \_quadrilatere , Fr. quatuor and 
latus , Lat.J Having four Tides. 

Tin incorporated with cryftal, difpofes it to fhoot into a 
quadrilateral pyramid, fometimes placed on a quadrilateral 
bafe or column. Woodward on Foff Is. 

Quabrila'ter alness. u. f. [from quadrilateral .] The pro¬ 
perty of having four right lined Tides, forming as many right 
angles. D ifi. 

Qua'drille. n. f. A game at cards. Difi. 

Qua'drin. n. j. [ quadrinus, Lat.J A mite ; a fmall piece of 
money, in value about a farthing. Bailey. 

QuaTrinomical. adj. [quatuor and nomen, Lat.J Confid¬ 
ing of four denominations. Ditt. 

QUA 4 DRIPAR riTE. adj. [quatuor and partitus, Lat.J Ha- 
vingfour parties ; divided into four parts. 
Qua'dripartitely. adv. [from quadripartite.’] In a qua¬ 
dripartite didribution. 

QuadripartEtion. n. f. A divifion by four, or the taking 
the fourth part of any quantity or number. Di£t. 

Quadriphy'llous. adj. [quatuor and tpuAAov.J Having four 
leaves. 

Quadrire'me. n. f. [quadriremis, Lat.J A galley with four 
banks of oars. 

Quadrisyllable, n.f. [quatuor and [yllable. ] A word of 
four fyllables. 

QuadrivaLves. n.f. [quatuor and valves, Lat. J Doors with 
four folds. 

Quadri'vial. adj . [quadrivium , Lat.J Having four ways 
meeting in a point. 

Quadru'ped. n.f. [ quaclrupede , Fr. quadrupes , Lat.J An 
animal that goes on four legs, as perhaps all beads. 

The different flexure and order of the joints is not difpofed 
in the elephant, as in other quadrupeds. Brown. 

T he fang teeth, eye teeth, or dentes canini of fome qua¬ 
druped. IVoodward on Fojf.ls. 

Mod quadrupedes , that live upon herbs, have incifor teeth 
to pluck and divide them. Arbuthnot. 

The king of brutes, 

Of quadrupeds I only mean. Swift. 

Quadru ped. adj. Having four feet. 

T[ he cockney, travelling into the country, is furprized at 
many adions of the quadruped and winged animals. Watts . 
QUADRUPLE. adj. [quadruple, Fr. quadruplus, Lat.J Four¬ 
fold ; four times told. 

A law, that to bridle theft doth punifo thieves with a qua¬ 
druple reditution, hath an end which will continue as long as 
the world itfelf continueth. Hooker. 

The lives of men on earth might have continued double, 
treble or quadruple, to any of the longed times of the fird 
age. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

Fat refredies the blood in the penury of aliment durino- the 
winter, and fome animals have a quadruple caul. Arbuthnot. 
To QUADRUPLICATE v. a. [quadrupler , Fr. quadruplico , 
Lat.J To double twice ; to make fourfold. 
Quadruplica'tion. n.f. [horn quadruplicate.] The taking 
a thing four times. 

Quadru'ply. adv. [from quadruple.] To a fourfold quantity. 

If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence appear, the ac- 
cufer is put to death, and out of his goods the innocent perfon 
is quadruply recompenfed. Szvift. 

KAjAlRE. [Latin.] Enquire 5 feek; a word put when any 
thing is recommended to enquiry. 

^ueere, if ’tis deeped in the fame liquor, it may not pre¬ 
vent the fly and grub. _ Mortimer's Hufbandry, 

To QUAFF ’ v ' a ' thk word the derivation is uncertain : 

Junius, with his ufual idlenefs of conjecture, derives it from 
the Greek, xuatpi'&iv in the Eolick dialed ufed for xva.SQYv. 
Skinner from go off, as go off, guoff, quoff, quaff. It comes 
from coeffer , Fr. to be drunk.] To drink 3 to fwallow in 
large draughts. 

He calls for wine ; a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ ad been abroad caroufing: to his mates 
8 


Sh 
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After a dorm, quafft off the mufcadel, 

And threw the fops all in the fexton’s race. 

I found the prince, 

With fuch a deep demeanour in great forrow 
That tyranny, which never quafft but blood 5 
Would, by beholding him, have wafn’d his’knife 
With gentle eye drops. Shakefp. Henry IV , *» 

On fiow’rs repos’d, and with rich flow’rets croivn?’ ^ 
They eat, they drink, and in communion fweet ' ’ 

Suaff immortality and joy. Milton’s Par. LoA b 

I o Quaff, n. I o drink luxunoufly. y 5 * 

We may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our midrefs’ health. Sh h f 

Belfhazzer, quaffing in the facred veffels of the temnlp r ’ 
his fatal fentence writ by the fingers of God. * ^ l 
Twelve days the gods their folemn revels keeD 
And quaffi with blamelefs Ethiops in the deen" ‘ ’ n ; 
QuaTfer. f [from quaff J He who quaff?* 
lo Qua'ffer. v.n. [a low word, I fuppofe, formed bv 
chance.] 1 o feel out. 1 his feems to be the meaning 7 
Ducks, having larger nerves that come into their biflfthan 
geefe, quaffer and grope out their meat the mod. Derham 
Qua'gciy. adj. [from quagmire.] Boggy; foft. notfolid. Avnf 
I his word is iomewhere too in Clariffa. ■'* 

QUA'GMIRE. n. f. [that is, quake,nire. j A (hakino- marlh. 
a bog that trembles under the feet. 0 3 

: The fen and quagmire, fo marifo by kind. 

Are to be drained. 5 o- ^ 

Your hearts I’ll damp out with my horfe’s heels, - 
And make a quagmire of your mingled brains. Shakefp 
Poor Tom! whom the foul fiend hath through ford ami 
whirlpool, o’er bog and quagmire. * Shaht 

I he wet particles might have eafily ever mingled with the 
dry, and fo all had either been fsa or quagmire. More 

The brain is of fuch a clammy confidence, that it can no 
more retain motion than a quagmire. Glanvill’s ScePf 

Qijaid. part, [of this participle I know not the verb, and be¬ 
lieve it only put by Spenfer, who often took great liberties 
for quailed, for the poor convenience of his rhyme.] Cruflied • 
dejeded; deprefled. 

1 herewith his durdy courage foon was quaid, 

And all his fenfes were with Hidden dread difmaid. F. 
Quail. n.J. [quagha, Italian.J A bird of game. 

Plis quails ever 

Beat mine, in-hoop’d at odds. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 
lien buds have a peculiar fort of voice, when they would 
call the male, which is fo eminent in quails , that men, by 
counterfeiting this voice with a quail pipe, eafily drew the 
cocks into their fnares. R ay 07l the Creation . 

Afrediergale 

Sweeping with fhadowy gud the field of corn, 

While the quail clamours for his running mate. Thomfcn. 
Quailpipe. n.J. [quail and pipe. ] A pipe with which fewiers 
allure quails. 

A didi of wild fowl turnifhed converfation, which con¬ 
cluded witn a late invention for improving the quailpipe. 

Addifon's Spectator, 108. 
To Quail, v. n. [quelen , Dutch.] To languifh , to fink into 
dejection ; to lofe fpirit. Spenfer. 

he writes there is no quailing now ; 

Becaufe the king is certainly poffed 

Of all our purpofes. Shakefp. Henry IV\ p. i. 

T his may plant courage in their quailing breads, 

P or yet is hope of life and victory, Shakefp. 

After Solyman had with all his power in vain befieged 
Rhodes, his haughty courage began to quail, fo that he was 
upon point to have raifed his fiege. Knollcs . 

While rocks ftand. 

And rivers dir, thou can’d not fhrink or quail; 

Yea, when both rocks and all things fhall difband, 

I hen fhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herbert . 

When Dido’s ghod appear’d. 

It made this hardy warriour quail. Wandering Pr. of Troy. 

At this the errant’s courage quails. Cleaveland. 

To pafs the quailing and withering of all things by the re- 
cefs, and their reviving by the reaccefs of the fun, the fap in 
trees precifely follows the motion of the fun. Hakewill. 
To Quail, v. a. [cpellan, Saxon.] To crufli; to quell j to 
deprefs j to fink ; to overpower. 

T o drive him to defpair, and quite to quail. 

He fhewed him painted in a table plain 
The damned ghods. Fairy Skpueen, b. i. 

Three, with fi’ry courage, he affails; 

Three, all as kings adorn’d in royal wife: 

And each fucceflive after other quails y 
Still wond’ring whence lb many kings diould rife. DanieL 
QUAINT, adj. [coint , Fr. ccmpius, Lat.J 
I. Nice; fcrupuloufly, minutely, fuperfluoufly exact; having 
petty elegance. 

Each ear fucks up the words a true love fcattereth, 

And plain Ipeech oft, than quaint phrafe framed is. Sidney » 

You 
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You were glad to be employ’d, 

To {hew how quaint an orator you are. Shakefp. 

Hefpends fome pages about two fimilitudes ; one of mine, 
and another quainter of his own, i Stillingficct , 

2. Subtle ; artful. Obfolete. 

As clerkes been full fiibtle and queint . Chaucer. 

3. Neat; pretty ; exa£t. 

But for a fine, quaint, graceful and excellent fa{hlon,/ycigS 
is worth ten on’t.. . Shakefp. 

Her mother hath intended. 

That, quaint in green, fhe fhall be ioofo enrob’d 
With ribbands pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefp , 

I never faw a better fafhion’d gown, 

More quaint , more pleaflng, nor more commendable. Sha. 
Subtly excogitated ; hnefpun. 

I’ll fpeak of frays. 

Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies. 

How honourable ladies fought my love, 

Which I denying they fell lick and died. Shakefp . 

He his fabrick of the heav’ns 
Hath left to their difputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter. Milton's Par . Lofl, b. viii. 

phiaint is, in Spenfer, quailed ; deprefled. I believe 'by a 
Very licentious irregularity. 

With fuch fair flight him Guyon fail’d : 

Till at the.laft, all breathlefs, weary and faint. 

Him fpying, with frefh onfet he aflail’d-, 

And kindling new his courage, feeming quaint , 

Struck him fo hugely, that through great conftraint 
He made him flioop. Fairy fjv.een, b. ii. 

(>. Affeffed ; foppifh. This is not the true idea of the word, 
which Swift feems not to have well underflood. 

To this we owe thofe monflrous productions, which under 
the name of trips, fpies, amufements, and other conceited 
appellations, have overrun us ; and I wifh I could fay, thole 
quaint fopperies were wholly abfent from graver fobjedls. Siv. 
QuaEntly. adv. [from quaint.] 

1. Nicely; exactly; with petty elegance. 

When was old Sherewood’s hair more quaintly curl’d, 

Oi natuie s cradle more enchas’d and purl’d. B. John/on. 

2. Artfully. J 

Breathe his faults fo quaintly. 

That they feefti the taints of liberty, 
t The flafh and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shakefp, 

3. Ingenioufly with fuccefs. This is not the true fenfe. 

As my Buxom a 

With gentle finger flroak’d her milky care, 

I quaintly ftol e a k i fs. Q d 

Qe a LE 1 NESS * n *f [from quaint.] Nicety; pettv elegance. 

I here is a certain majefty in flmplicity, which is far above 
all the quatntnefs of wit. p ope% 

10 Quake, v. n. [cpacan, Saxon.] 

1. To fhake with cold or fear ; to tremble. 

Dorus threw Pamela behind a tree, where foe flood quaking- 
like the partridge 011 which the hawk is even ready to leize. ^ 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice,"thou tile 
quake lor this. 0/ / 

Do fuch bufinefs as .the better day ^ ^ ^ 6 ' 

Would qua& to look on. ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Who honours not his father, 

Henry the fifth, that made all France to quake , 

bhake he his weapon at us, and pafs by. Shakefp 

I .he mountains quake at him, and the hills melt, and the 
caith is burnt at his prefence. 2 \fah i 

0011 of man eat thy bread until quaking, and drink thv 
w^ater with trembiing and carefulnefs. Ezek. xii. 1 S. 

in fields they dare not fight where honour calls, 

1 he very noife of war their fouls does wound, 

2 . ToSrrtt totst ir fi r trumpetsfouad - Dr -** 

Next Smedley div’d ; How circles dimpled o’er 
1 he quaking mud, that clos’d and op’d no more P,*, 
Qpakh. n.f. [from the verb.] A Ihuddcr; aTcmuIous 

As the eartn may fometimes fhake, 

P or winds fliut up will caufe a quake ; 
bo often jealoufy and fear 

Stol n to mine heart, caufe tremblino’s there 
Quakhsg-gras S.n.f An herb & Suckling* 

Qualificatioy n r fr-, m Ainfwortb • 

t TuIl, ■>' [qualification, Fr. from qualify 1 

T x h . whlcl ’ makes an y P erfo n Or thing fit for any thin* 
it is in the power of the nrinr P 1 ^ tning. 

become the fafliion if he would m 1 P ' et ^ and virtue 

f cations for preferment. " them 11CCeffa T f ffi- 

2. Accomplifoment. Swift. 

his duty, ? MdtTnd”o create"! !T agiftrate t0 Perform 

3 - Abatement; dTmmutmn PUW ‘ Gk ° f h ™' ^cr. 
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plants, herbs dnd fruits Upon the earth received 2 qualification 
and harmful change. Raleigh's Hfilory of the World , 

To QUALITY, v. a. [qualifier, Fr.J 
1. To fit for any thing. . 

place over them fuch governors, as may be qualified ' in fuch 
manner as may govern the place. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

I bequeath to Mr; John Whiteway thefum of one hundred 
pounds, in order fo qualijy him for a fu. u edn. Swift's Will, 
i: To furnifo with qualifications ; to accompli fo. 

That which ordinary men are fit for, I am qualified .In ; 
and the beft of me is diligence. Shakefp. King Lear, 

She is of gopd efleem. 

Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth, 

Befide fo qualified, as may befeem 

The fpoufe of any noble gentleman. Shakefp » 

3. To make capable of any employment or privilege. 

4. To abate ; to foften ; to diminifh. 

I have heard. 

Your grace hath ta’en great pains • to qualify 

His rig’rous courfe. • Shakefp. Merchant of Venice : 

I do not feck to quench your love’s hot fire. 

But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 

Lefl it foould burn above the bounds of reafon. Shakefp . 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. Ska. 

They would report that they had records for twenty 
thoufand years, which mufi needs be a very great untruth^ 
unlels we will qualify it, expounding their years not of the 
revolution of the fun, but of the moon. Abbot. 

It hath fo pleafed God to provide for all living creatures, 
wherewith he hath filled the world, that fuch inconveniences, 
as we contemplate afar off, are found, by trial and the wit- 
nefs of men’s travels, to be fo qualified, as there is no portion 
of the earth made in vain. Raleigh's Hift. of the'World. 

So happy ’tis you move in fuch a fphere. 

As your high majefty with awful fear 
In human breafts might qualify that fire, 

Which kindled by thofe eyes had flamed higher. Waller. 
Children fhould be early inftrucled in the true eftimate of 
things, by oppofing the good to the evil, and compenfating 
or qualifying one thing with another. L'EJlrange. 

■■ My propofition 1 have qualified with the word, often ; 
thereby making allowance for thofe cafes, wherein men of 
excellent minds may, by a long practice of virtue, have ren- 
ered even the heights and rigours of it delightful. At ter bury. 

5. To eale ; to affuage. 

He balms and herbs therto apply’d, 

And evermore with mighty fpells them charm’d. 

That in fliort fpace he has them qualify'd. 

And him reftor’d to health, that would have dy’d. Spenfer. 

6 . To modify; to regulate. J • 

It hath no larinx or throttle to qualify the found. Brown: 
Qua lity. n.f [qualitas, Lat. qualite , Fr.J 

1. Nature relatively conftdered. 

1 hefe, being of a far other nature and quality, are not Co 
ltucily or everlaftingly commanded in foripture. Hooker. 

Other creatures have not judgment to examine the quality 
of that which is done by them, and therefore in that they do, 
they neither can accufe nor approve themfelves. Hooker 
Since the event of an a&ion ufually follows the nature or 
quality of it, and the quality follows the rule direaino- it it 

concerns a man, in the framing of his adions, not tolie de¬ 
ceived in the rule. ^ ^ 

A he , p ° w g' t0 any idea in our mind, I call qZlL 

or the fubjecl, wherein that power is. r ..1 

2. Property; accident. ’ 

fl d ‘ Vlfl0 f of th e kingdom, it appears not which of 

the dukes he values mofl; for qualities are fo weighed that 
cunofity m neither can make choice of either’s mofety .'Shat 
No fenhble qualities, as light and colour, heat and found, 
can be fubfiftent in the bodies themfelves abfolutely confi- 
dered, without a relation to our eyes and ears, and ofoer or¬ 
gans of fenfe : thefe qualities are only the effe&s of our fen- 

f’-om n, K Wh ? h ai ’L fe fr ° m the dlfterent motions upon our nerves 
and pofitifn. WIth ° Ut3 aCCOrdin S t0 their various modification 

3. Particular efficacy. Bentley . 

O, mickle is the powerful grace, that lies 

4- Difpotfon ; temp’er ft0neS ’ ^ ^ ^ Shakefp. 

To-night we’ll wander through the ftreets, and note 

5- Virtue orllce! Pe ° P ' e - Shakefp. Am. and Cleopatra. 

7. dancins 

ffiltUsTplril Of a th fod“f hy °/h Lancafter P arta tes of both 
l .™™ y , 0t a I ud S e w that, court, and partly of aa 

Bch.<jn i Advice to Villiers. 

We, 


attorney general. 
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We, who are hearers, may be allowed Tome opportunities 
in the quality of ftanders-by. Swift. 

8. Comparative or relative rank. 

It is with the clergy, if their perfons be refpe&ed, even as 
it is with other men; their quality many times far beneath 
that which the dignity of their place requireth. Hooker. 

We lived moft joyful, obtaining acquaintance with many 
of the city, not of the meaneft quality. Bacon. 

The matters of thefe horfes may be admitted to dine with 
the lord lieutenant: this is to be done, what quality foever the 
perfons are of. Temple. 

g. Rank ; fuperiority of birth or ftation. 

Let him be fo entertained, as fuits with gentlemen of your 
knowing to a ftranger of his quality. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

10. Perfons of high rank. Collectively. 

I fhall appear at the mafquerade dreffed up in my feathers, 
that the quality may fee how pretty they will look in their 
travelling habits. Addifon's Guardian, N°U2. 

Of all the fervile herd, the worft is he, 

That in proud dullnefs joins with quality, 

A conftant critick at the great man’s board. 

To fetch and carry nonfenfc for my lord. Pope. 

QUALM, n.f (cpealm, Saxon, a fudden broke of death.] A 
hidden fit of ficknefs ; a hidden feizureof fickly languor. 

Some hidden qualm hath ttruck me to the heart. 

And dimm’d mine eyes, that I can read no further. Shak. 
Some diftilTd carduus benediclus, laid to your heart, is the 
only thing for a qualm. Shakefp. 

Compar’d to thefe ftorms, death is but a qualm , 

Kell fomewhat lightfome, the Bermudas calm. Donne. 
I find a cold qualm come over my heart, that I faint, I can 
fpcak no longer. Howel. 

All maladies 

Of ghattly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-fick agony. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

For who, without a qualm , hath ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d. Rofcom?non. 
They have a fickly uneafinefs upon them, ttiifting and 
changing from one error, and from one qualm to another, 
hankering after novelties. L' Ejlrange's Fables. 

Thy mother well deferves that lliort delight, 

The naufeous qualms of ten months and travail to requite. 

Dry den's Virgil. 

When he hath ftretched his vefiels with wine to their ut- 
moft capacity, and is grown weary and fick, and feels thole 
qualms and difturbances that ufually attend fuch exceffes, he 
refolves, that he will hereafter contain himfelf within the 
bounds of fobriety. Cala?ny. 

The qualms or ruptures of your blood 
Rife in proportion to your food. Prior. 

Qua'lmish. adj. [from qualm.] Seized with fickly languor. 

I am qualmtjh at the fmell of leek. Shakefp. 

You drop into the place, 

Carelefs and qualmijh with a yawning face. Dry den. 

Qua'ndary. n.f. [qu'en dirai je, Fr. Skinner. ] A doubt; a 
difficulty ; an uncertainty. A low word. 

Qua'ntitive. adj. [< quantitivus , Lat.] Eftimable according 
to quantity. 

This explication of rarity and denfity, by the compofition 
of fubftance with quantity, may peradventure give little fatis- 
faclion to fuch who are apt to conceive therein no other com¬ 
pofition or refolution, but fuch as our fenfes fhew us, in com¬ 
pounding and dividing bodies according to quantitive parts. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Qua'ntity. n.f. [quantite, Fr. quantitas, Lat.] 

1. That property of any thing which may be encreafed or di- 
minifhed. 

Quantity is what may be increafed or diminifhed. Cheyne. 

2. Any indeterminate weight or meafure. 

3. Bulk or weight. 

Unfkill’d in hellebore, if thou fhou’dft try 
To mix it, and miftake the quantity , 

The rules of phyfick wou’d againft thee cry. Dryden. 

4. A portion ; a part. 

If I were faw’d into quantities , I flhould make four dozen 
of fuch bearded hermites ftaves as matter Shallow. Shakefp . 

5. A large portion. 

The warm antifcorbutical plants, taken in quantities , will 
occafion {linking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnot. 

6. The meafure of time in pronouncing a fyllable. 

The eafy pronunciation of a mute before a liquid does not 
neceffarily make the preceding vowel, by pofition, long in 
quantity ; as patrem. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

QUANTUM, n.f [Latin.] The quantity ; the amount. 

The quantum of prefbyterian merit, during the reign of 
that ill-advifed prince, will eafily be computed. Swift. 

QuaRantain. In. f [quarantain, Fr.] The fpace of forty 

Quarantine. J days, being the time which a (hip, fufpedled 
of infe&ion, is obliged to forbear intercourfe or commerce. 

Pafs your quarantine among fome of the churches round 
this town, where you may learn to fpeak before you venture 


J 


Swift, 


Othtlh. 


to expofe your parts in a city congregation. 

QUA'RREL. n.f [querelle , Fr.] 

1. A brawl ; a petty fight; a fcuffie. 

If I can fatten but one cup upon him. 

With that which he hath drank to-night already, 

He’ll be as full of quarrel and offence, 

As my young miftrefs’ dog. Shakefp. 

2. A difpute ; a conteft. 

The part, which in this prefent quarrel ftriverh againft the 

. current and ftream of laws, was a long while'" nothin? 

feared. _ Hooker’s Dedication, 

As if earth too narrow w r ere for fate. 

On open feas their quarrels they debate ; 

In hollow wood they floating armies bear. 

And forc’d imprifon’d winds to bring ’em near. Dnde* 

3. A caufe of debate. 

I could not die any where fc contented, as in the kind’s 
company; his caufe being juft, and his quarrel honourable? 

Shakefp. Henry V, 

If not in fervice of our God we fought, 

In meaner quarrel if this fword were fhaken, 

Wei! might thou gather in the gentle thought, 

So fair a princefs fhould not be forfaken. Fairfax 

4. Something that gives a right to mifehief orreprifal. 

He thought he had a good quarrel to attack him. Holingjh, 
Wives are young men’s mittrefles, companions for middle 
age, and old men’s nurfes ; fo a man may have a quarrel to 
marry when he will. Bacon's Effays . 

5. Objection ; ill will. 

Herodias had a quarrel againft him, and would have killed 
him, but {he could not. Mar.\ i. 19 

We are apt to pick quarrels with the world for every little 
Celery. L'Ejirange. 

I have no quarrel to the practice ; it may be a diverting- 
way. Felton on the Clajfcks. 

6. In Shakefpeare , it feems to Signify any one fteevifh or ma¬ 
licious. 

Better 

She ne’er had known pomp, though’t be temporal; 

Yet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 

It from the bearer, ’tis a fuff’rance panging 

As foul and body's fev’ring. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

7. [From quadreau , Fr. quadrella , Italian.] An arrow with a 
Square head. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta or ar- 
balift was firft {hewed to the French by our king Richard I. 
who was fhortly after flain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

Twang’d the firing, outflew the quarrel long. Fairfax. 

To QuaRrel. v. n. [quereller , Fr.] 

1. To debate ; to fcuffie ; to Squabble. 

I love the Sport well, but I Shall as Soon quarrel at it as any 
man. Shakejp. 

Your words have taken fuch pains, as if they labour’d 
To bring manflaughter into form, Set quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour. Shakejp. Ttmon of Athens. 

Wine drunken with excefs, maketh bitternefs of the mind, 
with brawling and quarrelling. Eccluf xxxi. 29. 

Beafts called Sociable, quarrel in hunger and luff:; and the 
bull and ram appear then as much in fury and war, as the 
lion and the bear. Temple’s Mfcellanics , 

2. To fall into variance. 

Our difeontented counties do revolt ; 

Our people quarrel with obedience, Shakefp. King John , 

3. To fight; to combat. 

When once the Pcrfian king was put to flight. 

The weary Macedons refus’d to fight; 

Themfelves their own mortality confefs’d. 

And left the Son of Jove to quarrel for the reft. Dtydcn. 

4. To find fault; to pick objections. 

To admit the thing, and quarrel about the name, is to 
make ourfelves ridiculous. Bramhall againji Hobbs. 

1 hey find out mifearriages wherever they are, and forge 
them often where they are not; they quarrel firft with the 
officers, and then with the prince and ftate. Temple. 

In a poem elegantly writ, 

I will not quarrel with a flight miftake. Rofcomtnon . 

I quarrel not with the word, becaufe ufed by Ovid. Dryd. 

QuaRreller. n. f [from quaimel.] He who quarrels. 

QuaRrellous. adj. [querelleux , Fr.] Petulant; eafily pro¬ 
voked to enmity; quarrelfome. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwered, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakefp. Cymbeline'. 

QuaRrelsome. adj. [from quarrel.] Inclined to brawls; 
eafily irritated ; irafcible ; cholerick ; petulant. 

Cholerick and quarrelfome perfons will engage one into 
their quarrels. Bacon's Effays. 

There needs no more to the Setting of the whole world in 
a flame, than a quarrelfome plaintiff and defendant. L EJh • 

QuaRrelsomely. adv. [from quarrelfome.] In a quarrel¬ 
fome manner; petulantly; cholerickly. 

Quarrelsomeness, 
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Quarrelsomeness, n.f [from quarrelfome .] Cholerick- 
nefs; petulance. 

QuaRry- »•/• [quarre, Ir.J 

!. A ^J ua t r ake down a quarry 0 f gl a fs to fcowre, fodder, band, 
and to fet it up again, is three halfpence a foot. Mortimer. 

2. [guadreau, Fr.] An arrow with a fquare head. 

The fhafts and quarries from their engines fly 
As thick as falling drops in April fhow’rs. Fairfax. 

3. [From querir, to feek, Fr. Skinner ; from carry , Rennet.] 

Game flown at by a hawk. 

Your wife and babes 

Savagely flaughter’d ; to relate the manner. 

Were on the quarry of thefe murder’d deer 

To add the death of you. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

She dwells among the rocks, on every fide 
With broken mountains ftrongly fortify’d ; 

From thence whatever can be feen furveys, 

And {looping, on the flaughter’d quarry preys. Sandys. 

So fcented"the grim feature, and up turn’d 
His noftfils wide into the murky air. 

Sagacious of his quarry. Milton. 

They their guns difeharge ; 

This heard fome {hips of ours, though out of view. 

And Swift as eagles to the quarry flew. Wctiler. 

An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipt above. 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. Dryden. 

No toil, no hardfhip can reftrain 
Ambitious man inur’d to pain ; 

The more confin’d, the more he tries. 

And at forbidden quarry flies. Dryden's Horace. 

Ere now the god his arrows had not try’d. 

But on the trembling deer or mountain goat, 

At this new quarry he prepares to fhoot. Dryden. 

Let reafon then at her own quarry fly. 

But how can finite grafp infinity. Dryden. 

4- [i? parricrc, quarrel , Fr. from carrig , Irifli, a ftone, Mr. 
Lye ; craigg , Erfe, a rock.] A ftone mine; a place where 
they dig ftones. 

The fame is faid of ftone out of the quarry , to make it 
more durable. Bacon's Nat. Hjl. 

Pyramids and tow’rs 

From diamond quarrieshewn, and rocks of gold. Milton . 

Here though grief my feeble hands up lock. 

Yet on the foften’d quarry would I fcore 

My plaining verfe as lively as before. Milton. 

An hard and unrelenting She, 

As the new-crufted Niobe ; 

Or, what doth more of ftatue carry, 

A nun of the Platonick quarry. Cleaveland. 

He like Amphion makes thofe quarries leap 
Into fair figures from a confus’d heap. , Waller. 

Could neceftity infallibly produce quarries of ftone, which 
are the materials of all magnificent ftru£lures. More. 

For them alone the heav’ns had kindly heat 
In eaftern quarries , ripening precious dew. Dryden. 

As long as the next coal-pit, quarry or chalk-pit will (five 
abundant atteftation to what 1 write, to thefe I may very 
fafely appeal. Woodward's Nat. Hi/i. 

To Qua'rry. v. n . [from the noun.] To prey upon. A low 
word not in ufe. 

With cares and horrors at his heart, like the vulture-that is 
day and night quarrying upon Prometheus’s liver. L'Ejirange. 
Qu'a rryman. n.f. [< quarry and man.] One who digs in a 
quarry. 

One rhomboidal bony fcale of the needle-filh, out of Stuns- 
field quarry, the quarryman affured me was flat, covered over 
with fcales, and three foot long. Woodward. 

Quart, n. f. [quart, Fr.] 

1, The fourth part; a quarter. Not in ufe. 

Albana£l had all the northern part. 

Which of himfelf Albania he did call. 

And Camber did poflefs the weftern quart. Fairy ffhiecn. 

2 . The fourth part of a gallon. 

When I have been dry, and bravely marching, it hath 
Served me inftead of a quart pot to drink in. & Shakejp. 

You have made an order, that ale fhould be fold at three 
halfpence a quart. ^ _ Swift's Mifcellanies. 

3* [kfuarte, Ii.] I ne vcflel in which ftrong drink is commonly 
retailed. 

You’d rail upon the hoftefs of the houfe. 

And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe {he bought ftone jugs and no feal’d quarts. Shakefp. 
QuaRtan. n.f. [febris quart ana, Lat.] The fourth day ague. 
It were an uncomfortable receipt for a quartan ague, to lay 
the fourth book of Homer’s Iliads under one’s head ^Brorvl 
Call her the metaphyf.cks of her fex. 

And fay file tortures wits, as quartans vex 
Phyficians. Cleveland. 

Among thefe, quartans and tertians of a long continuance 
moft menace this fymptom. Harvey on ConJ'umplions. 
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A look fo pale no quartan ever gave, ^ 

Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to the grave. . Dryden. 

QuartaRton. n.f. [from quartus, Lat.] A chyinical opera- 

I0 In quartation, which refiners employ to purify gold, al¬ 
though three parts of Silver be i'o exquiiitely mingled by fuiion 
with^i fourth part of gold, whence the operation is denomi¬ 
nated, that the refulting mafs acquires Several new qualities ; 
yet, if you call this mixture into aqua fortis, the Silver wnl 
be ’diffolved in the menftruum, and the gold like a claik 
powder will Sail to the bottom. Boyle. 

QUARTER, n.f [quart, quartier, Fr ] 

1. A fourth part. . 

It is an accuftomed aclion with her, to Seem thus waining 
her hands; I have known her continue in this a quarter of ail 
j 10Mr _ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Suppofe the common depth of the Sea, taking one place 
with another, to be about a quarter of a mile. Burnet. 

ObServe what ftars arife or disappear. 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. Dryden. 

Suppofing only three millions to be paid, ’tis evident that 
to do this out of commodities, they muft, to the confumer, 
be raifed a quarter in their price; fo that every thing, to him 
that ufes it, muft be a quarter dearer. Locke < 

2. A region of the fkies, as referred to the feaman’s card. 

I’ll give thee a wind. 

— I myfelf have all the other. 

And the very points they blow. 

And all the quarters that they know 

I’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

His praife, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe foft or loud. Milton s Par. Loft, b. v. 

When the winds in fouthern quarters rife. 

Ships, from their anchors torn, become their fport. 

And fudden tempefts rage within the port. Addifon. 

3. A particular region of a town or country. 

The like is to be faid of the populouinefs of their coafts 
and quarters there. Abbot's Defcripiion of the World. 

No leaven {ball be feen in th y quarters. Exodus x iii. 7. 
The Tons of the church being fo much difperfed, though 
without being driven, into all quarters of the land, there was 
fome extraordinary defign of divine wifdom in it. Sprat. 

A bungling cobler, that was ready to ftarve at his own 
trade, changes his quarter, and fets up for a do£lor. L'Ejlr. 

4. The place where foldiers are lodged or ftationed. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter’d ? 

«—Unlefs I have mifta’en his quarters much. 

Hi s regiment lies half a mile 

South from the mighty power of the king. Shakefp* 

The quarters of the fev’ral chiefs they fhow’d. 

Here Phenix, here Achilles made abode. Dryden. 

It was high time to fhift my quarters. Spectator. 

5. Proper ftation. 

They do beft, who, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it keep quarter, and fever it wholly from their ferious 
a fta i rs. Bacon' s Effays* 

Swift to their feveral quarters hatted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton. 

6. Remiflion of life ; mercy granted by a conqueror. 

He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his 
mercy, to offer them quarter for their lives, if they gave up 
the cattle. Clarendon, b. viii. 

When the cocks and lambs lie at the mercy of cats and 
wolves, they muft never expe£l better quarter. ' L'Ejirange. 

Difcoverthe opinion of your enemies, which is commonly 
tne trueft ; for they will give you no quarter , and allow no¬ 
thing to complaifance. Dry den i 

7. J reatment fliown by an enemy. 

^ 1 o the young if you give any tolerable quarter , you in¬ 
dulge them in their idlenels, and ruin them. Collier. 

Mr. Wharton, who detected fome hundreds of the biftiop’s 
miftakes, meets with very ill quarter from his Iordfhip. Swift. 

o. riiendftiip; amity; concord. Not now r in ufe. 

Friends, all but now. 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 

Diverting them for bed, and then, but now 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breafts. Shakefh- 

9. A meafure of eight bulhels. JP 

7 J 101 * 6 ma y kept in it fourteen thoufand quarters of corn 
which is two thoufand quarters in each loft. Mortimer 

I0 ; quarter is a cleft or chink in a quarter of a horfe’s 

hoof from top to bottom ; it generally happens on the infide 
of it, that being the weakeft and thinneft part. 

* 0 QfaRter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o divide into four parts. 

A thought that quarter'd, hath but one part wifdom, 

, e '’, er thre f P a f ts “ward. Shakefp, Hamlet. 

2. To divide; to break by force. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Ivean famme, quartering fted, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

Mothers {hall but fmile, when they behcTid " 

L neir infants quarter'd by the hands of war. Shakefp 

20 Z 3- To dividi 
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3. To divide into diflinci: regions. 

I hen Tailors quarter'd heav’n, and found a name 
For ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring Rar. Dry den. 

4 * ^ 0 Action or lodge foldiers. 

vV hen they hear the Roman horfes neigh. 

Behold their quarter'd fires, 

J hey will wafte their time upon our note. 

To know from whence we are. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Where is lord Stanley quarter'd ? 

— His regiment lies half a mile l'outh. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

i hey o'er the barren fhore purfue their way, 

W here quarter'd in their camp, the fierce Thellalians lay. 

v Dry den. 

You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of Biilingfgate. Spectator , N° 595; 

5. I o lodge * to fix on a temporary dwelling. 

* They mean this night in Sardis to b ^quarter'd. Sbakefp. 

6. To diet. 

He fed on vermin * 

And when thefe fail’d, he’d fuck his claws* 

And quarter himfelf upon his paws. Rudibrbs, p. i. 

7* To bear as an appendage to the hereditary arms. 

l he firR ordinary and natural, being compounded of ar¬ 
gent and azure, is the coat of Beauchamp of Hack in the 
county of Somerfet, now quartered by the enrl of Hertford. 

0 / BcQcham 07 i Bla-zoning. 

v<t. a it ter age. n. f. [from quarter.’] A quarterly allowance. 
He us’d two equal ways of gaining, 

By hindring juflice or maintaining* 

I o many a whore gave privilege* 

And whipp’d for want of quarterage. tiudibras * p. iii, 

kh’A RTERDAY. n. f [quarter and day. ] One of the four 
days in the year, on which rent or intereR is paid. 

1 he ufurer would be very well fatisfied to have all the time 
annihilated, that lies between the prefent moment and next 
quarterday. Addifon's Spectator, N 9 ni, 

T'A'RTERDECK. 71 . f [quarter and deck .] The fhort upp?r 
deck. rr 

Qua rteRLY. adj. [from quarter. ] Containing a fourth part. 
The moon makes four quarterly feafons within her little 
or month of confecution. Holder on Dime. 

hrom the obliquity of the ecliptick to the equator arife 
the diurnal differences of the fun’s right afeenfion, which 
finifh their variations in each quadrant of the ecliptick, and 
this being added to the former inequality from eccentricity, 
makes thefe quarterly and feemingly irregular inequalities of 
natural days. Bentley. 

F A R r i liRLY. adv. Once in a quarter of a year. 
Quartermaster, n. f. [quarter and matter.~\ One who re¬ 
gulates the quarters of foldiers. 

fl'he quartcrmdjlcr general was marking the ground for the 
encampment of the covering army. Tatler , NV 62. 

Qua rtern. n.J. A gill or the fourth part of a pint. 

Of a R 1 rrs 1 Aft, n. f A RaR of defence : fo called, I be- 
Jieve, from tire manner of ufing it; one hand being placed at 

, nuddle, and the other equally between the middle and 
the end. 

His quarterjlaff.\ which he could ne’er forfake, 

»nA l.n|f ... t 1 I r . . ■ ... 
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Qua'TERCOUSINS. As, they are not quater-coufnr 0 • 
commonly fpoken cater-coujms , plus nc font pas dlmil ? IS 

they are not of the four finf degrees of kindred \haf 
are not friends. Skinner. J L Is > 

OpiATraNARY. n.f [quaternary, Lat.] The number f our 
The objections agamft the quaternary of elements dJ 
nary of prinaples, needed not to be oppofed fo much 
the do&rines themfelves. 

Quaternion *./ v quaternio, Lat.J The number Aff 
Air and the elements 1 the eldeft birth 
Oi nature s womb, that in quatei'nion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform * and mix 
And nourifh all things * let your ceafelefs change 
V ary to our great maker Fill new praife 6 

, 1 . ha !, e r t ci n J hiS iche 'u ne °l thefe nine V**nUmx* confo - 

nants, diftintft known characters, whereby to exorrii T 
but muft repeat the fame. Meier’s £/At/ ^ 

Q;;ate rnity. n.f [quaternas, Lat.j The numbef Iff 
X he number of four Hands much admired, not only j„ L 

quatermey of the elements, which are the principles of bodie 
but in the letters of the name of God. ^ * 

Quatrain; n. / [quatrain. Ft.] A ftanza of four'C 

rhyming alternately : as, cs 

Say, Stella, what is love* whofe fatal pow’r 
Robs virtue of content, and youth of joy ? 

What nymph or goddefs in a lucklefs hour 
Difdos’d to light the mifehief-making boy. Mr:. Mulf 
I have writ my poem in quatrains or ftanza’s of four in 1 \ 

rn-lto rll T.rv. e. K „-T I. .... 111 
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Hung half before, and half behind his back. Dryden. 
Immenfe riches lie fquandered away at quarterjlaff and 
cudgel play, in which he challenged all the country. Arbutb. 
Qi:.t ri ile. n.f An afped of the planets, when thev are 
three figns or ninety degrees diftant from each other, and is 
marked thus □. Hard 

Mars and Venus in a quartile move 
My pangs of jealoufy for Ariet’s love. Dryden. 

Quarto, n.f. [ quartus, Lat.j A book in which every fheet 
being twice doubled, makes four leaves. 

, ° U /. fa, thers had a juft value for regularity and fyftems * 
then fono’s and quarto's were the falhionable fizes, as volumes 
in cdtavo are now. " Watts 

1 £^ A j SH ‘ v ‘ a ' Dutch 5 fatacciare, Italian * quaff, 

1. To crulh * to fqueeze. 

The whales 

Againft fliarp rocks like reeling vefTels quajb’d. 

Though huge as mountains, are in pieces dalh’d. TVallcr. 

2. I o fubdue fuddenly. 

’ Fwas not the fpawn of fuch as thefe, ^ 

That dy’d with Punick blood the conquer’d feas i 

And quaff'd the Hern JE acides. Rofcommon. $ 

Our Ihe confederates keep pace with us in quajbing the re¬ 
bellion, which had begun to Ipread itfelf among part of the 

r?' r „ ^ freeholder, N y 1 e. 

3. [Caffus, Lat. _ coffer, Fr.J To annul * to nullify * to make 
void : as, the indidtment was quafhed, 

I o Quash, v. n. To be fliaken with a noife. 

-A thin and fine membrane ftrait and clolely adhering to 
keep n from quajlnng and fhaking. R ay thc 

I he water m this dropfy, by a fudden jirk, may be heard 
Quash, n.f. A pompion. ^AiJfwmh. 


ternate rhyme becaufe I have ever judged them of greater 
digmty for the found and number, than any other verfe m 

To Qua'veR. v.n. [cyavan, Saxon.] D ryden. 

i. To fhake the voice * to fpeak or fing with a tremulous 
voice. * 

Mifo fitting on the ground with her knees up, and her 
hanus upon her knees tuning her voice with many a quaverm 
cough, thus difeourfed. Sidney b “ 

I he divifion and quavering , which pleafe fo much in mu- 
ic/v, have an agreement with the glittering of light playing- 
upon a wave. Baecn'sNal 1ft 

IN ow fportive youth 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes. 

And quaver unharmonious. ° Philt 

W e ihall hear her quavering them half a minute after us* 
to fome (pnghtly airs of the opera. Addi rg 

2. lo tremble * to vibrate. J 

A membrane, ftretched like the head of a drum, is to re- 
cave the impulle of the found, and to vibrate or quaver ac¬ 
cording to its reciprocal motions. Ray m the Creation. 

It the eye and the finger remain quiet, thefe colours vanifh 
in a fecond minute of time, but if the finger be moved with 
a quavering motion, they appear again. Newton’s Optieis. 
Quay. n.J. [quat, Fr.J A key ; an artificial bank to the fea 
or river, on which goods are conveniently unladen. 

Qjjs-AN. n. f. [epean, Saxon, a barren cow * Jpopcren, in the 
laws of Canute, a {trumpet.] A worthlefs woman, gene¬ 
rally a ltrumpet. & 

As fit as the nail to his hole, or as a fcolding quean to a 
wrangling knave. 6 Sbakefp. 

1 his well they underftand like cunning queans. 

And hide their naftinels behind the feenes. Dryden ; 

Such is that fprinkling, which fome carelefs quean 
r lirts on you from her mop. Swift. 

Queasiness. n.f. [from queafy.] The ficknefs of anaufeated 
ltomach. 

QUEA'SY. adj. [of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. Sick with naufea, J 

He, queafy with his infolence already. 

Will their good thoughts call from him. Sbakefp . 

whether a rotten Rate and hope of gain, 

Gr to difufe me from the queafy pain 
Of being belov’d and lovin^, 

, F V t U , t : pu(h 'f Dome. 

2 . Tamdious * fqueamifli. 

• h r Wit u y ° r Ur , two hel P s > will fo praHife on Benedict, that, 
in e pig it of his quick wit and his queafy Romach, he fhall 
fall in love with Beatrice. shakefp , 

1 he humihty °f Gregory the great would not admit the 
i -° 1 op ut the ambition of Boniface made no fcruplc 

thereof, nor have queafy refolutions been harboured in their 
fucceiiors ever fince, BroWn > s Vul 

Men s Romachs are generally fo queafy in thefe cafes, that 
is not a e to overload them. (Government of the 1 ongue. 

# Without queflion, 

„ r, T r lr conf f en 5 e was [ o° i uca fy of digeftion. Dryden. 

3 * hauling naufeoufnefs. 

^? V r ° ne thin S a H e <ify queflion, 

Tn fH 1 mUft . Shahfp. King Lear. 

plHn ECK * V ' ^ ° ; t0 ^ ow P a in * perhaps to com- 

1 he lads of Sparta were accuRomed to be whipped at altars, 
Without fo much as quecking. Bacon. 

6 Queen. 


Queen, n.f [open, Saxon, a woman, a wife, the wife of a 
king.] 

1. The wife of a king. 

He was lapt 

In a moR curious mantle, wrought by the hand 

Of his queen mother. Sbakefp. Cymjcline. 

2. A woman who is fovereign of a kingdom. 

That queen Elizabeth lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty- 
five years, means no more than, that the duration of her 
exiftence was equal to fixty-nine, and the duration of her 
government to forty-five annual revolutions of the fun; Locee", 

Have I a queen 

Pafi by my fellow rulers of the world ? 

Have 1 refus’d their blood to mix with yours, 

And raile new kings from fo obfeure a race ? Dryden. 
To Queen, v. n. To play the queen. 

A threepence bow’d would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Of your own Rate take care : this dream of mine, 

Being now awake, I’ll queen it no inch farther, 

But milk my ewes and weep. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Queen-apple* n.f A fpecies of apple. 

The queen-apple is of the fummer kind, and a good cyder 
apple mixed with others. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Her cheeks with kindly claret fpfead, 

Aurora like new out of bed, 

Or like the frelh queen-alpie's fide, 

BluRung at fight of Phoebus’ pride. Sidney , b. ii* 

Quee'ning. n.f. An apple. 

The winter queening is good for the table. MoiTuner. 

QUEER, adj. [of this word the original is not khown : a cor- 
refpondent fuppofes a queer man to be one who has a queere 
to his name in a liR.j Odd * Rrange ; original * particular. 

He never went to bed till two in the morning, became he 
would not be a queer fellow * and was every now and then 
knocked down by a confiable, tofignalize his vivacity. Spebh 
Quee'rly. adv. [from queer. ] Particularly * oddly. 
Quee / RNESS. n.f. from queer.~\ Oddnefs * particularity. 
Quetst. n.j. fromqueflus,lj2t. Skinner. ] A ringdove * a 
kind of wild pigeon. 

To QUELL, v. o. [cpellan, Saxon.] To crufh * to fubdue * 
originally, to kill. 

What avails 

Valour or firength, though matchlefs, quell'd with pain* 
Which all fubdues, and makes remifs the hands 
Of mightiefi ? Milton's Bar. Lojl , b. vi. 

Compaffion quell'd 

His beR of man, and gave him up to tears 
A fpace * till firmer thoughts reRrain’d excefs. Milton. 

This quell'd her pride, but other doubts remain’d. 

That once difdaining, fhe might be difdain’d; Dryden. 
He is the guardian of the publick quiet, appointed to re¬ 
train violence, to quell feditions and tumults, and to preferve 
that peace which preferves the world. Atterbury. 

To Quell, v. n. To die. Spenfer. 

Quell, n. f [from the verb.] Murder. Not in ufe; 

What can not we put upon 
His fpungy followers, who fliall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Que'ller. n.f [from quell.'] One that cruflies or fubdues. 

Hail fon of the moR hieh, 
fjhteller of Satan, on thy glorious"work 
Mow enter. Adilton's Paradife Regain'd, b iv 

%UE'L$UECHOSE. [French.] A trifle * a kickfhaw. 

From country grafs to comfitures of court. 

Or city’s quelquechofes , let not report 
My mind tranfport. Donna 

ToQueme. v.n. [epeman, Saxon.] To pleafe; An old 
word. Skinner. 

To QUENCH, v, a. 

I. To extinguifli fire. 

Since fiream, air, fimd, mine eyes and ears confpire. 
What hope to quench , where each thing blows the fire. Sidn. 
No Englifh foul 

More Rronger to diredt you than yourfelf * 

If with the lap of reafon you would quench , 

Or but allay, the fire of paffion. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

"I his is the way to kindle, not to quench. Shake lb 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, Jh 

Which, being fuffer’d, rivers cannot quench. Shakef 

The fire had power in the water, forgetting his own virtue ■ 
and the water forgat his own quenching nature^ Wifd. xix. 20" 
Milk qucnchetb wild-fire better than water, becaufe it 
entreth better. iWr Nat. Hijt. 

bubdu d in fire the Rubborn metal lies * 

One draws and blows reciprocating air. 

Others to quench the hilling mafs prepare. Dryden 

You have already quench'd ('edition’s brand, J 

And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. Drycbn 

r U J W0rk : s for S ed ’ do not it in water to 

,r ic V bU v thr ° W 1 7 t . down u P° n the floor or hearth to cool of 
melt * for the quenching of it in water will harden it. Moxon. 


Sbakefp . 


2. To Rill any paffion or commotion. 

But if all aim but this be levcll’d falfe* 

The fuppofition of the lady’s death 
Will quench the wonder of her infamy. 

3. To allay thirR. ; . 

Every draught to him, that has quenched his thirR, is but a 
further quenching of nature, a provifion for rheum and difi- 
eafes, a drowning of the fpirits; South . 

4. To deRroy. r , 

When death’s form appears, fhe feareth not 
A11 utter quenching or extinguifhment * 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot. 

That fo fhe might all future ill prevent. Davies. 

Covered with fkin and Kir keeps it warm, be:ng naturally 
very cold, and alfo to quench and diffipate the force of any 
Rroke, and retund the edge of any weapon. Ray , 

To Quench, v. n. To cool * to grow cool. 

Do ft thou think, in time 
She will not quench , and let inRruElions enter 
Where folly now poffeiles ? Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

QijeBnchable. adj. [from quench. ] That may be quenched, 
QueAvcher. n.f. [from quench.J Extinguifher* one that 
quenches. 

Quenchless, adj. [from quench.'] Unextinguilhable. 

Come, bloody Clifford, rough Northumberland, 

I dare your quenchlefs fury to more rage. Sbakefp , 

The judge of torments, and the king of tears. 

He fills a burnifii’d throne or quenchlefs fire. Crafhaw. 
Que'rele. n.f. [querela. Ear, quereUe, Fr.] A complaint to 
a court. 

A circumduction obtains not ili caufes of appeal, but in 
cauies of firR inRance and fimple querele only. Aylijjfe ; 

Que'rent. n.f. [qiierens, Latin.] The complainant* the 
plaintiff. 

QUERIMO'NIOUS. adj. [querimonia, Latin.] Querulous * 
complaining. 

QueriivIo niously; adv. [from qiierimonious . ] Queruloufly * 
with complaint. 

To thee, d ear Thom, myfelf addreffing, 

MoR querimonioujly confeffing. Denham. 

Qij e r 1 m oT 1 o u s n e ss. n. f. [from querimonious.] Complain¬ 
ing temper. 

Querist, n.f. [from queero, Lat.] An enquirer 5 an afker 
of queRions. 

I Ihall propofe foriieconfiderations to my gentle querijt. Speft ; 

The juggling fea god, when by chance trepan’d 
By fome inRrudled quei-ift Ileeping on the Rrand, 

Impatient of all anfwers, Rrait became 
A Realing brook. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Quern, n.f [epeojm, Saxom] A handihill. 

Sicim milk, and fometimes labour in the quern , 

And bootlefs make the breathiefs hufwife churn. Sbakefp. 
Some apple-colour’d corn 

Ground in fair querns , and fome did fpindles turn. Chapm . 
Que rpo. n. f [corrupted from cUerpo, Spanilh.j A dreis 
clofe to the body * a waiRcoat; 

I would fain fee him walk in qiierpo, like a cafed rabbit, 
without his holy furr upon his back. Dryden 

Que'rry, for equerry, n.f. [ecuyer, Fr.J A groom belonmn^ 
to a prince, or one converfant in the king’s {tables, and havin? 
the charge of his horfes; alfo the liable'of a prince. Bailer. 

Que rulous; atlj. [queru/us, Latin.] Mourning ; habitually 
complaining. / 

Although they were a people by nature hard-hearted, aue- 
7 7 uous, wrathful and impatient of reR and quietnefs, yet was 
there nothing of force to work the fubvehion of their Rate, 
till the time berore-mentioned was expired. Hooker 

1 he preffures of war have cowed their fpirits, as may be 
gathered from the very accent of their words, which they 
prolate in a whirling kind of querulous tone, as if Rill com¬ 
plaining and creR-fallen. Howel's Vocal Forefl 

i hough you give no countenance to the complaints of the 
querulous, , yet curb the infolence of the injurious. uT r 

Que rulousness. n.f [from querulous, j Habit or quality of 
complaining mournfully. ^ 9 

'^be rcfolvedl" [if ° m A qUeftl ° n; an en( l uir y td 

I fliall conclude, with propofing only fome queries, in order 
a farther learch to be made by others. Newton 

This ihews the folly of this query, that mi^ht alwaTbe’ 
uemanced, that would unpioufly and abfurdly attempt to tie 

** “ 4 - 

To Q(je / r y. v.cr [from the noun. ] To aik queftions. '* 

I hree Cambridge fophs 

QurlknffifSf anfWer a ° d dCbatS - Po t i ‘ 

I. Search * a6t of feeking. 

None but fuch asThis bold ape unbleft, 

Tf lX oTCuH 1 Un,UCky HubberddTale. 

wi« Ci? c £ ° ,n ^ eJi ot beaut y. 

£b ° uIa hc find 11 than in Blanch. Sbakefp. 

Fair 
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Fair filver bulkin’d nymphs, 

I know this queji of yours and free intent 
Was all in honour and devotion meant, 

To the great miftrefs of your princely Ihrine. Milton. 

An aged man in rural weeds. 

Following, as feem’d, the queji of fome ftray ewe. Milton. 

One for all 

Myfelf expofe, with lonely Heps to tread 
Th’ unfounded deep, and the void immenfe 
To fearch with wand’ring queji a place foretold 
Should be. Milton s Paradije Lojl, b. ii. 

Since firft break of dawn, the fiend. 

Mere ferpent in appearance, forth was come. 

And on his queji , where likelieft he might find 
The only two of mankind. Milton. 

’Twould be not flrange, Ihould we find Paradife at this 
day where Adam left it; and I the rather note this, becaufe 
I fee there are fome fo earneft in queji of it. Woodward. 

There’s not an African, 

That traverfes our vaft Numidian defarts 
In queji of prey, and lives upon his bow. 

But better pradtifes thefe boafted virtues. Addifons Cato. 
We fee them a£tive and vigilant in queji of delight. Spedi. 

2. [For inquejl.] An empanell’d jury. 

What’s my offence ? 

Where is the evidence, that doth accufe me ? 

What lawful queji have given their verdidt up 

Unto the frowning judge. Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. Searchers. Collectively. 

You have been hotly call’d for, 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 

The fenate fent above three feveral qucjls 

To fearch you out. Shakefp. Othello. 

4. Enquiry ; examination. 

O place and greatnefs ! millions of falfe eyes 
Are ftuck upon thee ; volumes of report 
Run with thefe falfe and moll contrarious quejis 
Upon thy doings. Shakefp. Meajure for Meafure. 

5. Requeft ; defire ; folicitation. 

Gad not abroad at every queji and call 
Of an untrained hope or paffion. Herbert. 

To Quest, v. n. [ queter , Fr. from the noun.] To go in 
fearch. <■ 

Que'stant. n. f. [from quejier, Fr.] Seeker ; endeavourer 
after. 

See, that you come 

Not to woo honour, but to wed it; when 
The braveft quejiant fhrinks, find what you feek. 

That fame may cry you loud. Shakefp. 

QUE'STION. n. f. [queftion, Fr. quajiio, Latin.] 

1. Interrogatory ; any thing enquired. 

Becaufe he that knoweth leaf! is fitted to afk quejlions, it is 
more reafon for the entertainment of the time, that ye afk 
me (uejiions , than that I afk you. Bacon. 

2. Enquiry ; difquiiition. 

It is to be put to quejlion , whether it be lawful for chriftian 
princes to make an invafive war fimply for the propagation of 
the faith. Bacon's Holy War. 

3. A difpute ; a fubject of debate: 

There arofe a quejlion between fome of John’s difciples and 
the Jew's about purifying. Jo. iii. 25. 

4. Affair to be examined. 

In points of honour to be try’d, 

Suppofe the quejlion not your own. Swift, 

5. Doubt; controverfy ; difpute. 

This is not my writing. 

Though I confefs much like the chara&er : 

But out of quejlion ’tis Maria’s hand. Shakefp. 

’Tis time for him to fhew himfelf, when his very being is 
called in quejlion, and to come and judge the world, when 
men begin to doubt whether he made it. Tillotfon. 

The doubt of their being native impreffions on the mind, 
is flronger againft thefe moral principles than the other ; not 
that it brings their truth at all in quejlion. Locke. 

Our own earth would be barren and delolate, without the 
benign influence of the folar rays, which without quejlion is 
true of all the other planets. Bentley. 

6. Judicial trial. 

But whofoever be found guilty, the communion book hath 
furely deferved lead to be called in quejlion for this fault. 

Hooker, b. v. f 31. 

7. Examination by torture. 

Such a prefumption is only fufRcient to put the perfon to 
the rack or quejlion, according to the civil law, and not bring 
him to condemnation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

8. State of being the fubjedl of prefent enquiry. 

If we being defendants do anfvver, that the ceremonies in 
quejlion are godly, comely, decent, profitable for the church, 
their reply is childifh and unorderly to fay, that we demand 
the thing in quejlion , and Ihew the poverty of our caufe, the 
goodnefs whereof we are fain to beg that our adverfaries 
would grant. Hooker , b , iv. f 4. 


ace. 


Shakefp; 


If he had faid, it would purchafe fix fliillings and three¬ 
pence weighty money, he had proved the matter in quejlion. 

Locke . 

Nor are thefe affertions that dropped from their pens bv 
chance, but delivered by them in places where they profefs to 
If ate the points in quejlion. Atterbury's Prefc 

9. Endeavour; fearch. Not in ufe. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile quejlion bear it; 

For that it {lands not in luch warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is drefs’d in. 

ToQue' stion. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To enquire. 

Suddenly out of this delightful dream 
The man awoke, and would have quejlion d more ; 

But he would not endure the woful theme. Spenfet. 

He that queflioneth much {hall learn much, and content 
much ; but efpecially if he apply his queftions to the {kill 0 f 
the perfons whom he afleeth. Bacon's Ejfays. 

2. To debate by interrogatories. 

I pray you think you quejlion with a Jew; 

You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf, 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. Shakefp * 

To Question, v. a. [ quejlionner , Fr.] 

1. To examine one by queifions. 

SJhteJlion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours; 

Be now the father, and propofe a fon ; 

Hear your own dignity fo much prophan’d ; 

And then imagine me taking your part. 

And in your pow’r fo filencing your fon. Shakefp, 

But hark you, Kate, 

I muff not have you henceforth quejlion me. 

Whither I go. Shakefp. Henry IV, p. i. 

This conftruction is not fo undubitably to be received, as 
not at all to be quejlioned. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . To doubt ; to be uncertain of. 

O impotent eftate of human life ! 

Where fleeting joy does lulling doubt infpire, 

And moft we quefion what we moil defire. Prior. 

3. To have no confidence in ; to mention as not to be trufted. 

Be a defign never fo artificially laid, if it chances to be de¬ 
feated by fome crofs accident, the man is then run down, his 
counfels derided, his prudence quejlioned , and his perfon 
defpifed. South's Sermois. 

Questionable, ad], [from quejlion .] 

1. Doubtful ; difputable. 

Your accuftomed clemency will take in good worth, the 
offer of thefe my Ample labours, beffowed for the necefiary 
juffification of laws heretofore made quejlionable , becaufe not 
perfectly underffood. Hooker's Dedication. 

That perfons drowned float, the ninth day when their gall 
breaketh, is a quejlionable determination, both in the time 
and caufe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is quejlionable , whether the ufe of ffeel fprings was 
known in thofe ancient times. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

It is quejlionable , whether Galen ever faw the diflettion 
of a human body. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

2 , Sufpicious ; liable to fufpicion ; liable to queftion. 

Be thy advent wicked or charitable. 

Thou corn’ll in fuch a quejlionable lhape. 

That I will fpeak to thee. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Que'stionary. aclj. [from quejlion .] Enquiring; alking 
queftions. 

I grow laconick even beyond laconicifm ; for fometimes I 
return only yes or no to qucjlionary epiftles of half a yard 
Jong. Pope to Swift . 

Que'stionabi.eness. n.f [from quejlion.] The quality ol 
being queftionable. 

Que'stioner. n. f [from quejlion.'] An enquirer. 

Questionless, adv. [from quejlion.] Certainly; without 
doubt. 

ghtejlionlefs hence it comes that many were miftaken. Rat. 
Jpuejlionlefs duty moves not fo much upon command as 
promife ; now that which propofes the greateft and moft {cut- 
able rewards to obedience, and the greateft puniftunents to 
difobedience, doubtlefs is the moft likely to inforce the one 

and prevent the other. & out b. 

Que'stman. \ n. J. [, queji, man, and monger.] Starter ot 

Que'stmonger. ) lawluits or profecutions. 

Their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein 
they fpared none, great nor fmall, but raked over all new and 
old ftatutes, having ever a rabble of promoters, quejlmongcr s , 
and leading jurors at their command. Bacon. 

Que'strist. [from queji.] Seeker ; purfuer. 

Six and thirty of his knights. 

Hot queftrifts after him, met him at the gate. 

Are gone with him tow’rd Dover. Shakefp. King 

Que'stuary. ad], [from quaftus, Lat.] Studious of pro t- 
Although lapidaries and quejluary enquirers affirm it, } e ^ 
the writers of minerals conceive the ftone of this name to e 
a mineral concretion, not to be found in animals. Brown. 
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Quib. n.f. A farcafm ; a bitter taunt. Ainf The fame per¬ 
haps with quip. . 

To Qui'bble. v. n. [from the noun.] To pun; to play on 

the found of words. . ’ , . 

The firft fervice was neats tongues fliced, which the pni- 

lofophers took occafion to difeourfe and quibble upon in a 

grave formal way. . , L'Eftrmge. 

QUFBBLE. n.f. [from quidlibet, Latin.] A low conceit de¬ 
pending on the found of words ; a pun. 

This may be of great ufe to immortalize puns and quibbles , 
and to let pofterity fee their forefathers were blockheads. Add. 

Ouirks or quibbles have no place in the fearch alter truth. 

Watts. 

Qui'BBLER. n.f. [from quibble.] A punfter. 

QUICK, ad], [epic, Saxon.] 

1. Living; not dead. . ,. , 

Thev fwallowed us up quick, when their wrath was kindled 

againft'us. „ PfAm cxxW 3. 

If there be quick raw flelh in the rifings, it is an old le- 
profy. Lev. xi ii. 10. 

The quick and the dead. Common Prayer\ 

As the fun makes ; here noon, there day, there night 
Melts wax, dries clay, makes flow’rs, fome quick, fome 
dead. Davies. 

Thence lhall come. 

When this world’s diflolution lhall be ripe, 

With "lory and pow*r to judge both quick and dead. Milt * 

2. Swift; nimble ; done with celerity. 

Prayers whereunto devout minds have added a piercing 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quick and 
fpeedy expedition, wherewith ardent aftedtions, the very 
wings of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaven. 

Hooker , b . v. f. 33. 

3. Speedy ; free from delay. 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

4. Acftive ; fpritely ; ready. 

A man of great fagacity in bufinefs, and he preferved fo 
great a vigour of mind even to his death, when near eighty^, 
that fome, who had known him in his younger years, did 
believe him to have much quicker parts in his age than 
before. Clarendon. 

A man muft have palled his noviciate in finning, before 
he comes to this, be he never fo quick a proficient. South. 

The animal, which is firft produced of an egg, is a blind 
and dull worm ; but that which hath its refurredtion thence, 
is a quick eyed, volatile and fprightly fly. Grew's Cofmol. 

Quick, adv. Nimbly; fpeedily ; readily. 

Ready in gybes, quick anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

This lhall your underftanding clear 
Thofe things from me that you lhall hear, 

Conceiving much the quicker. Drayton's Nymphid. 

They gave thofe complex ideas, that the things they were 
continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke.. 

T. his is done with little notice, if we confider how very 
quick the adtions of the mind are performed, requiring not 
time, but many of them crowded into an inftant. Locke. 

Quick, n.f 

1. A live animal. 

Peeping clofe into the thick. 

Might fee the moving of fome quick, 

Whofe lhape appeared not; 

But were it fairy, fiepd or fnake, 

My courage earned it to wake, 

And manful thereat Ihot. 

2. The living flelh ; fenfible parts. 

If Stanley held, that a fon of kino-__ 

better light, it was to teach all England to fay as much ; and 
therefore that fpeech touched the quick. Bacon. 

Seiz’d with fudden fmart. 

Stung to the quick, he felt it at his -heart. D'/ydcn. 

I he thoughts of this difgraceful compofition fo touches me 
to the quick, that I cannot fleep. Arbuthnot's Hi ft. of J. Bull. 

Scarifying gangrenes, by feveral incifions down to the 
quick, is almoft univerfal, and with reafon, fince it not only 
<J if charges a pernicious ichor, but makes wav for topical ap- 
plications. sh , s s g 

3. Living plants. 6 

lor indoiing or land, the moft ufual way is with a ditch 
ana bank fet with quick. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Quick be am, or quickentree. n.f. J 

Efuickbeam or wild forb, by fome called the Irifli alh is a 
Ipecies of wild alh, preceded by bloffoms of an agreeable 

To OITCKFKT r c Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

I ° QU L.K.EN. v. a. [cpiccan, Saxon.] 

1. To make alive. 

All they that go down into the dud, (hall kneel before him • 
ami no man haih quickened his own foul. P/dlmxx ii on 
never forget thy commandments ; for with them 



Spenfcr. 
Edward had ftill the 


I will 


thou haft quickened me. 


Pfalm cxix, 


but 
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This my mean talk would be 
As heavy to me, as ’tis odious ; dui , , , 

The miftrefs which I ferve, quickens what s dead, 

And makes my labours pleafures. Shakefp. TempeJ . 

To quicken with killing; had my lips that power. 

Thus would I wear them out. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 

Fair foul, fince to the faireft body join’d 
You give fuch lively life, fuch quick'ning pow’r. 

And influence of' fuch celeftial kind, ^ . 

As keeps it ftill in youth’s immortal flower. Daviest, 

He throws 

His influence round, hnd kindles as he goes ; 

Plence flocks and herds, and men, and beafts and fowls 
With breath are quicken'd, and attract their fouls. Dry den. 
To halien ; to accelerate. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or flack a mo¬ 
tion, than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to make a dog go 
flower, than to make him Hand ftill. Bacon's Nat. Hijl „ 
Others were appointed to confider of penal Jaws and pro¬ 
clamations in force, and to quicken the execution of the molt 
principal. Hayward. 

Though any commodity Ihould fhift hands never fo laft, 
yet, if they did not ceafe to be any longer traffick, this would 
not at all make or quicken their vent. Locke. 

3. To lharpen ; to adluate ; to excite. 

Though my fenfes were aftonilhed, my mind forced them 
to quicken themfelves ; becaufe I had learnt of him, how little 
favour he is wont to fhew in any matter of advantage. Sidney. 

It was like a fruitful garden without an hedge, that quickens 
the appetite to enjoy fo tempting a prize. South. 

They endeavour by brandy to quicken their tafte already 
extinguilhed. Tatler, N y 57. 

This review he makes ufe of, as an argument of great 
force to quicken them in the improvement of thofe advantages 
to which the mercy of God had called them by the gofpel. 

Rogers's Sermonsb 

The defire of fame hath been no inconfiderable motive to 
quicken you in the purfuit of thofe actions, which will belt 
deferve it. Swift. 

ToQui'cken. v. n. 

1. To become alive : as, a woman quickens with child. 

Thefe hairs, which thou doll ravilh from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoft; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 
You Ihould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

They rub out of it a red dull, that converteth after a while 
into worms, which they kill with wine when they begin to 
quicken. Sandys's Journeyi 

The heart is the firft part that quickens, and the laft that 
dies. Ray on the Creation . 

2. To move with adtivity. / 

Sees by degrees a purer blulh arife. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes; Popet 

Qui'ckener. n. J. [from quicken.] 

1. One who makes alive. 

2. That which accelerates ; that which actuates. ^ 

Love and enmity, averfation and fear are notable whetters 
and quickeners of the fpirit of life in all animals. More. 

Qui'cklime. n. f. [calx viva, Lat. quick and lime.] Lime 
unquenched. 

After burning the ftone, when lime is in its perfedl and un¬ 
altered Hate, it is called quicklime. Hill's Materia Medica. 

Qji 1 CKLY, adv. [fiom quick,] Nimbly; fpeedily ; adtively. 

Thou corn’ll to ufe thy tongue : thy ftory quickly. Shak. 
Pleafure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the ne- 
ceffities of nature, which are quickly and eafily provided for; 
and then all that follows is an oppreffion. South- 

Qui'ckness. n.f. [from quick.] 

1. Speed ; velocity ; celerity. 

What any invention hath in the ftrength of its motion, is 
abated in the flownefs of it; and what it hath in the extra¬ 
ordinary quickncfs of its motion, muft be allowed for in the 
great ftrength that is required unto it. Wilkins 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, reflefts with a greater ardou( 
and quickncfs, when it rebounds upon a man from the bread 

, °U! S f ne ^- . South’s Sermons. 

2 . Activity; brifknefs. 

1 he bell choice is of an old phyfieian and a youno- lawyer * 
becaule, where errors are fatal, ability of judgment and mo- 
eia 1011 aie lequired ; but where advantages may be wrought 
upon, diligence and qmcknefs of wit. Wott/m. 

JZWN ° f r the ima g inatlon Teen in the invention^ 
1 ity m the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreffion. 

3 - Keen fenf.bility. 

a nS Id th n ariSfffin. renfati ° n bC 3,1 * nconven ience to an 

4 * Sharpnefs ; pungency. J*0£*t* 

th0u S h S atller,<! ere thei >- prime, 
bull fhew d a quuknejs ; and maturing time 

-Ku. mellows what we write to the dull 
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write to the dull fweets of rhime. 

Dry den. 
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Cringer renders it brifk, and corrects its windiiiefs, and 
juice of corinths whereof a few drops tinge and add a plea- 
fant quicknefs. . Mortimer's Hujbandryi 

VUIcksand. n. f [quick and fand.] Moving fand ; unfolid 
ground. 

What is Edward, but a ruthlefs fea ? 

What Clarence, but a quick/and of deceit ? Shakefp. 

Undergirding the fhip, and fearing left they fhould fall into 
the quickjands , they ftrake fail, and fo were driven. Acts xxvii. 

.But when the veil el is on quickjands caft. 

The flowing tide does more the finking hafte. Dryden . 
Trajan, by the adoption of Nerva, Items the tide to her 
relief, and like another Neptune fhoves her off the quick- 

J Gn p s ' Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

1 have marked out feveral of the fhoals and quickjands of 
lite, in order to keep the unwary from running upon them. 

’-r* > Addi/on. 

1 °y- UI CKSET - a. [quick and fet.] To plant with living 
plants. 

In making or mending, as needeth thy ditch, 

Get fet to quickfet it, learn cunningly which. Tuffer . 
A man may ditch and quickfet three poles a day, where 
the ditch is three foot wide and two foot deep. Mortimer. 
Qui ckset. n. f. [quick and fet.] Living plant fet to 


grow. 


Plant qaickfets and tranlplant fruit trees towards the de- 

c , Evelyn s Kalenclar. 

Nine in ten of the quickfet hedges are ruined for want of 

D 1 ' / • Swift's Mijcellanies. 

ligln SI GHTED# adj ’ ^ Ulck and h ht -J Having a (harp 

No body will deem the quickejlfighted amongft them to have 
very enlarged views in ethicks. Locke 

No article of religion hath credility enough for them : and 
yet thefe fame cautious and quickfighted gentlemen can fwallovv 
down this fottiih opinion about percipient atoms, Bentley 

n ' f ' [fr ° m * uick f , Z hud -J Sharpnefs of 
in us no more hinders the know- 


The ignorance that is 


ledge that is in others, than the blindnefs of a mole is an^r- 
gurnent againft the quickftghtednefs of an eagle. Locke 

^ UI ^ S * I m ER ’ n 'l\ \A ll * ck zn&Jilver ; argentum vivum, Lat.l * 
^ickfther , called mercury by the chymifts, is a naturally 
fluid mineral, and the heavieft of all known bodies next to 
gold, and is the more heavy and fluid, as it is more pure • its 
nature is (o homogene and limple, that it is a queftion whether 
gold itfelf be more fo : it penetrates the parts of all the other 
metals, renders them brittle, and in part diffolves them : it 
is wholly volatile in the ftre, and may be driven up in vapour 
by a degree of heat very little greater than that of boilino- 
water: it is the leaft tenacious of all bodies, and every fmaller 
crop may be again divided by the lighteft touch into a multi¬ 
tude of others, and is the moft divifible of all bodies : mer¬ 
cury very readily mixes with gold, ftlver, lead and tin, by 
chymical operations, but not without difficulty with copper 
and iron ; and it mixes eafily with zink and bifmuth amon* 
the fern i metals : the fpeciftck gravity of pure mercury is tS 
wacer as 14020 to iooo, and as it is the heavieft of all fluids, 
it is alfo the coldeft, and when heated the hotteft : of the va¬ 
rious ores, in which mercury is found, cinnabar is the richeft 
and moft valuable, which is extremely heavy, and of a bright 
and beautiful red colour : native cinnabar is principally found 
in the mines of Friuli, belonging to the Venetians, in Italy, 
and fome others in Spain, Hungary, and the Eaft Indies^: 
quukjilver is ado found fometimes in its pure and fluid ftate 
lodged in cavities of hard ftones in the cinnabar mines, and 
the purer ores are chiefly compofed of cinnabar in fmall quan- 
ines, mixed with various other fubftances : the ancients all 
etteeined^ quickftlver a poifon, nor was it brought into internal 
ide till about two hundred and twenty years ago, which was 
fo u occalioned by the fhepherds, who ventured to give it their 
meep to kill worms, and as they received no hurt by it it 
was foon concluded, that men might take it fafely : in time 
the diggers in the mines, when they found it crude, fwal- 
iowed it in vaft quantities, in order to fell it privately, when 
they had voided it by ftool : but too free a ufe of fo powerful 
a medicine cannot be always without danger : the miners 
ieldorn follow their occupation above three or four years, and 
then die in a moft miferable condition ; and the artificers 
who have much dealing in it, are generally feized with pa¬ 
ralytics diforders: however, under proper regulation, it is 
a moft excellent medicine. Bill's Materia Medica. 

Mercury is very improperly called a metal, for though it 
has weight and fimilarityof parts, it is neither diffolvabfo by 
, re ; nor fixed : it feems to conftitute a particular 

c ais of foffils, and is rather the mother or bafis of all metals 
than a metal itfelf: mercury is of confiderable ufe in gildine > 
making looking-glaffes, in refining gold, and various other 
mechanical operations beiides medicine. Chambers 

Cinnabar maketh a beautiful purple like unto a red role • 
the beft was wont to be made in Libia of brimftone and quick- 
J ,wr burm ’ Ptacham on Drawing. 


Qp i'cksiLvered. adj. [from quickftlver .J Over!f 1 

quickfilver. * " 1U 

Metal is more difficult to polifti than gUfs anc j ■ f 
wards very apt to be (polled by tar,lifting,' and ref!eas a ' 
much light as glafs quickftlvcred over does : I would pr0 n a 
to ufe inftead of the metal a glafs ground concave on the f 
fide, and as much convex on the backiide, and auicb%„r 
over on the convex fide. A/ko/L’ f ce f^ 

§V 1 ’DAM. [Latin.] Somebody. *Op tlcb . 

For envy of fo many worthy quidams, which ca'ch at ,(• 
garland, which to you alone is-due, you will be perfuaded ' 

pluck outof the hateful darknefs thole fo many excellent n 

erf yours, which lie hid, and bring them forth to eternid 

QuFodany. n.f. [cydonium, cyeloniatum, Lat. quidden, Ocdf' 

a quince.]. Marmalade; confediion of quinces made with 
fugar. icn 

QuFddit. n. f [corrupted from quidlibet , Lat. or f ro 
que dit , Fr.] A fubtilty ; an equivocation. A low word * 
hy may not that be the fkull of a lawyer ? where be h‘ 
quiddits now ? his quillets ? his cafes ? and his tricks ? a ? 
QiiBddi’1 y. n. f [quidditas, low Latin.] * ’ )Q * m 

1. Eiience ; that which is a proper amwer to the queftion ovl/J 

ejl? a fcholaftick term. * ' > /- « 

He could reduce all tilings to ads. 

And knew their natures and abftracls. 

Where entity and quiddity , 

The ghofts of defundf bodies fly. Hudibras t ’ 

2. A trifling nicety; a cavil ; a captious queftion ' " P ' 1 ’ 

Mifnomer in our laws, and other quiddities, I leave to the 

Profeflors of law Camden's Reimd 

Qj 7 i'escencb. n.f. [from quiefco, Lat.] Reft;repofe 

Whether the earth move or reft,. I undertake not to deter- 
mine my work is to prove, that the common inducement to 
the belief of its quiefcencc , the teftimony of fenfe, is weak 
and frivolous. Glanvill’s S 

Quiescent, adj. [qulefcem, Latin.] Reftiflg; duft 
motion ; not movent; lying at repofe. & 

1 hough the earth move, its motion muft needs be as in- 
feiftble as if it were quhfcem. GUmviWs Sccpf. 

. ^ ^ n S' lL whence the motion of the bodv be- 

ginneth, is the adtive or moving fide; but the ftnifter is the 
weaker or more quiefcent fide. Brown's Vulgar Errours * 

Sight takes in at a greater diftance and more variety at 
once, comprehending alfo quiefeent ohjedls, which hearing 

d ° e T S f n r 0t f . r Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

It it be in fome part movent, and in fome part quiefeent, 
it muff needs be a curve line, and fo no radius. Grew 

t reffion or motion cannot be propagated in a fluid inrieht 
lmes beyond an obftacle which flops part of the motion, but 
will bend and fpread every way into the quiefeent medium, 

nm-RT r? “’5 ° bftacle - r Newton's Optickl 

UyiEl. adj. [quiet, Fr. quietus, Latin.] 

1. Still ; free from difturbance. 

Breaking off the end for want of breath, 

And flyding foft, as down to fleep her laid, 

She ended all her woe in quiet death. Fa Queen 

This life is belt, ' • 

If quiet life is beff ; fweeter to you, 

Tllat a (harper known. Shakefp. Cyalelm. 

2. reaceable ; not turbulent; not offenftve ; mild. 

Let it be in the ornament of a meek and W fpirit. i Pet. 

3 * otill ; not in motion. 

They laid wait for him, and were quiet all the night. 

n i „ , Judges xvi. 2. 

4. Smooth ; not ruffled. 

Happy is your grace. 

That can tranflate the ftubbornefs of fortune 

Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shakefp. 

j 1 ET r’ n, J;.[? /es >Lat.] Reft; repofe; tranquillity; free- 
dom rrom difturbance ; peace ; Security. 

$ he y came mto Laifti unto a people that were at quiet 

and lecure. ; ... 

T , c judges xv 111. 27. 

1 here hx d their arms, and there renew’d their name. 

And there in quiet rules. Dryden s Mneis. 

Indulgent quiet , pow’r ferene. 

Mother of joy and love. Hughes. 

To Qui et. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I# ^ ° calm ; to lull ; to pacify; to put to reft. 

. lowert de g ree of faith, that can quiet the foul of man, 

] ;L a h n rr ft ooovicbion that God is placable. Forbes. 

2. To ftill. 

Putting together the ideas of moving or quieting corporeal 

motion, joined to fubftance, we have the idea ot an imma¬ 
terial (pint. Lcckg% 

Quieter, n.f. [from quiet.] The perfen or thing that quiets. 
Qui'etism. n.f [from quiet.] 

What is called by the poets apathy or difpaffion, by the 
Icepticks indifturbance, by the Molinifts quietifm, by common 

men peace ot confidence, feems all to mean but creat tran¬ 
quility of mind. 0 Temp ^ 

QuiTtly. 


o tf 1 


o u 1 


Qui'eT-LY. adv. [from quiet.] 

1. Calmly : without violent emotion. 

Let no man for his own poverty become more oppreffing 
in his bargain, but quietly, modeftly and patiently recommend 
his eftate to God, and leave the fuccefs to him. Taylor. 

2. Peaceably ; without offence. 

Although the rebels had behaved themfelves quietly and 
modeftly by the way as they went; yet they doubted that 
would but make them more hungry to fall upon the fpoiHn 
the end. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3 At reft ; without agitation. 

QWe tness, n.f [from quiet.] 

1. Coolnefs of temper. 

This cruel quietnefs neither returning to miflike nor pro¬ 
ceeding to favour; gracious, but gracious ftill after one 
manner. Sidney, b. ii* 

That which we move for our better inftru&ipn fake, 
turneth into anger and choler in them ; they grow altogether 
out of quietnefs with it; they anfwer fumingly. Hooker . 

2. Peace ; tranquillity. 

Stop effulion of ourchriftian blood, 

And ’ftablifti quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
What miferies have both nations avoided, and what quiet¬ 
nefs and fecurity attained by their peaceable union?. Hayward. 

3. Stilnefs; calmnefs. 

Qu Fetsome. adj. [from quiet.] Calm; ftill; undifturb.ed. 
Not in ufe. 

Let the night be calm and quietfome , 

Without tempeftuous ftorms or fad affray. Spen r er. 

QuFetude. n.J. [quietude, Fr. from quiet.] Reft:; repofe; 
tranquillity. Not in common ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
the proper allay of fervent blood, will flow a future quietude 
and ferenitude in the affections. JVotton on Education. 

Quill. n.J. 

1. The hard and ftrong feather of the wing, of which pens are 
made. 

Birds have three other hard fubftances proper to them : 
the bill, which is of a like matter with the teeth, the fhell 
of the egg, and their quills. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

2. The inftrument of writing. 

I will only touch the duke’s own deportment in that ifland, 
the proper fubjedt of my quill. IVotton's Buckingham. 

Thole lives they fail’d to refeue by their (kill. 

Their mufe would make immortal with her quill. Garth. 

From him whofe quills ftand quiver’d at his ear. 

To him that notches fticks at Weftminfter. Pope. 

3. Prick or dart of a porcupine. 

Near thefe was the black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe 
fide was feen the quill darting porcupine. Arbuth. and Pope. 

4. Reed on which weavers wind their threads. 

The prefumptuous damfel rafhly dar’d 
The goddefs’ felf to challenge to the field. 

And to compare with her in curious (kill. 

Of works with loom, with needle, and with quill. Spenfer. 

5. The inftrument with which muficians ftrike their ftrings. 

His flying fingers and harmonious quill 
Strike lev’ll diftinguifti’d notes, and fev’n at once they fill. 

N , r r . „ Dryden's /Eneis. 

Qpi llet. n.f [quidiibet, Lat.] Subtilty; nicety; fraudu¬ 
lent diftinCtion. 

Why may not that be the fkull of a lawyer ? where be his 

quiddits now ? his quillets ? his cafes ? and his tricks ? Shak. 

A great foul weighs in the fcule of reafon, what it is to 

judge of, rather than dwell with too fcrupulous a dilioence 

upon little quillets and niceties. Dhbv 

Ply her with love letters and billets, S 

And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibras. 

Quilt. n.J. [couette, Fr. kulcht, Dutch; culcita, cidcitra, Lat 1 

U-Tfn made , by ftltchin s one cloth over another with fome 
fort lubltance between them. 

Quilts of roles and fpices are nothing fo helpful, as to take 
a cake of new bread, and bedew it with a little fack. Bacon 
In both tables, the beds were covered with magnificent 
quilts among!! the richer fort. Arbuthnotm Coins. 

bhe on the quilt finks with becoming woe 
Wrapt in a gown, for ficknefs and forlhow.’ P„i>e 

1 o Qsilt. V a [from the noun.] To ditch one cloth upon 
anothei with iorncthing foft between them. 

The fharp fteel arriving forcibly 
On his horfe neck before the quilted fell 
Then from the head the body fondred quite. Fairy Queer, 

nu lF 3 qU “ C ‘ Wlth bran 1S Very g00d ’ but il d 'Rch too 

Entellus for the ftrife prep^’’ 

Strip’d of his quilted coat, his body bares 
Compos’d of mighty bone. ’ Dryder g s ^ 

A chair was ready, 

So quilted, that he lay at eafe reclin’d. , 

Mayn’t I q ui,t my ro^e ? it galls my iieck. ArJ h Z' 
Oil! NARY. adj. [quimrius, Lat.] Confifting of five 

1 his q,unary number of elements ought To have been re- 
rame t0 c e g encr ality of animals and vegetables. Boyle. 


Quince, n.f. [coin, Fr. quiddeh, German,] 
l . The tree. 

The quince tree is of a low 1 ftature ; the branches are 
diffufed and crooked ; the flower and fruit is like that of the 
pear treee; but, however cultivated, the fruit is four arid 
aftringent, and is covered with a kind of down : of this the 
fpecies are fix: Ahller. 

2. The fruit. 

They call for dates and quinces in the paftry. Shakefp. 

A quince, in token of fruitfulnefs, by the law's of Solon, 
was given to the brides of Athens upon the day of their 
marriage. Peacham on Drawing <; 

To Quinch. v. h. [this word feems to be the lame with queech, 
winch and queck.] To ftir; to flounce as in refentment or pain. 

Beftow all my foldiers in fuch fort as I have, that no part 
of all that realm fhall be able to dare to quinch ; Spenjer. 
QuinciFncial. adj. [from, quincunx. 1 ] Having the form of a 
quincunx. 

Of a pentagonal or quincuncial difpofition, Sir Thomas 
Brown produces feveral examples in his difeourfe about the 
quincunx. Ray on the Creation. 

EfUTNCUNX. n.f [Latin.] 

ghtincunx order is a plantation of trees, difpofed originally 
in a lquare, confifting of five trees, one at each corner, and 
a fifth in the middle, which difpofition, repeated again and 
again, forms a regular grove, wood or wildcmefs ; and, when 
viewed by an angle of the lquare or paralellogram, prefents 
equal or parallel alleys. 

Brown produces feveral examples in his difoourfe about the 
quincunx. , Ray on the Creation. 

He whofe light’ning pierc’d th’Iberian lines. 

Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines. Pope* 
SJUINQUAGE SIMA. [Latin.] Quinquagefima funday, fo 
called becaufe it is the fiftieth day before Eafter, reckoned 
by whole numbers ; flirove funday. Didh 

Qutnqua'ngular. adj. [quinque and angulus, Lat.] Having 
five corners. 

Each talus, environed with a cruft, conforming itfelf to 
the lides of the talus, is of a figure quinquangular. TVoodw. 

Exactly round, cidinatcly quinquangular, or having the fides 
parallel. , . More's Antidote againft Aibeifn. 

QuinquartTcular. adj. [quinque arid articulus , Lat.] Con¬ 
fifting of five articles. 

They have given an end to the quinquarticular cont-overfly, 
for none have iince undertaken to fay more. dander [on. 

Q_u.. nqlefid. adj. [quinque and fin do, Lat.] Cloven in five. 

Quinckefo liated. adj. [quinque and folium . Lat.] Having 
five leaves. " 0 

Qyi nque / nnial. adj. [quinquennis, Lat.] Laftinp- five vears ; 
happening once in rive years. 0 J 

Q oiCySY. n.f [corrupted from fquinancy.] A tumid inflam- 
mation in the throat, which fometimes produces fuffiocation. 

I he throttling quinjey tis my ftar appoints, 

And rheumatrims 1 lend to rack the joints. Dryden. 

Great heat and cold, focceeding one another, occasion 
pleurilies and qmnfies. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Quint, n.f. [quint, Fr.] A fet of five. 

F or ftate has made a quint 
Of generals he’s lifted in’t 

^ A poft w 

My better parts 

Are all thrown down; and that, which here Hands ud 
is but a quintain , a mere Jifelefs block c/ V r 

From their grofs matter Ihe abftradfs the forms. 

And draws a kind of quinteffence from things. Davits 
The ethereal quintcjjcnce of heav’n 
Flew upward, fpirited with various forms. 

That rowl d orbicular, and turn’d to ftars. Milton 

They made fire, air, earth, and water to bp tb* fr , 1 

2 -ri n n e ; tr a a „^ om anythin s> 

Jr duft? ““Wight, not 

Who can in memory, or wit, or will, 

<Jr T ai [’ or fire, or earth, or water find ? 

Th* hat a ^ ymi > can draw ’ wi[ fi all his (kill 

The quinteffence of thefe out of the mind n , • 

For I am a very dead thine, ’ E)avics> 

In whom love wrought new alchymy. 

For by his art he did exprefs 

A quinteffence even from nothin-rnefs 

J rom dull privations and lean emptinefs r> 

raracelfus, bv the hpli'i o • 1 1 Donne. 

parate the quinteffence of vvine. 1 Q lnt6nfe C ° ld> teaclles to 
Let there be light ! faid . , r , . Boyle. 

Ethereal, firft of tiling • fr anG l0rtnwi th light 

Sprung from the dee^ ’ ^ . 

P Milton s Paraciije Loft, b. vii. 

When 
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QU I 

When the Cupreine faculties move regularly, the inferior 
paffions and afte< 51 ions following, there arifes a ferenity and 
complacency upon the whole foul, infinitely beyond the greateft 
bodily pleafures, the higheft: quinteJJ'ence and elixir of worldly 
delights. South's Sermons. 

Quintessential, adj. [from quinteffence.] Confuting of 

quinte'flence. 

Venturous affertions as would have puzzled the authors to 
have made them good, fpecially confidering that there is no¬ 
thing contrary to the quintessential matter and circular figure 
of the heavens ; fo neither is there to the light thereof. Hakew. 
Qu/ntin. n. f. [I know not whence derived ; Minfoew de¬ 
duces it from quintus , Lat. and calls it a game celebrated 
‘ every fifth year; pains quhitanus , Lat. A inf. quintaine, Fr.] 
An upright poll:, on the top of which a crofs poft turned 
upon a pin, at one end of the crofs poft was a broad board, 
and at the other a heavy fand bag; the play was to ride 
againft the broad end with a lance, and pafs by before the fand 
bag coming round, fhould ftrike the tilter on the back. 

At quintin he, 

In honour of his bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d cither wide countee ; 

Come cut and long tail, for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company. 

And each one hath his livery. Benj. JoJmfon. 

Quintuple, n. f [quintuple, Lat.] Fivefold. 

In the country, the greateft proportion of mortality, one 
hundred and fifty-fix, is above quintuple unto twenty-eight the 
ieaft. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Quip. n. f. [derived, by the etymologifts, from A 

fliarp jeft ; a taunt; a farcafm. 

Notwithftanding all her fudden quips , 

The leaft whereof would quell a lover’s hope. 

Yet, fpaniel like, the more {he fpurns my love, 

The more it grows, and fawneth on her ftill. Shakefp. 
If I fent him word his beard was not well cut, he would 
fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf: this is called the 
quip modeft. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Nymph bring with thee 
Jeft and youthful jollity. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles. Milton. 

To Quip. v. a. To rally with bitter farcafms. Ainfivorth . 
QUIRE, n. f [choeur , Fr. choro , Italian.] 

1. A body of fingers; a chorus. 

The trees did bud and early bloftbms bore. 

And all the quire of birds did fweetly fing. 

And told that garden’s pleafures in their caroling. Fa. Qu. 

Myfelf have lim’d a bufh for her, 

And plac’d a quire of fuch enticing birds. 

That fhe will light to liften to their lays. Shakefp. 

At thy nativity a glorious quire 
Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem fung 
Fo fhepherds watching at their folds by night, 

And told them the Mefliah now was born. ATilton. 

I may worfhip thee 

For ay, with temples vow’d and virgin quires. Milton . 

As in beauty fhe furpafs’d the quire. 

So nobler than the reft was her attire. Dry den. 

2. The part of the church where the fervice is feing. 

I am all on fire, 

Not all the buckets in a country quire 

Shall quench my rage. Cleaveland. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire. 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play. Dryden. 

The fox obfeene to gaping tombs retires. 

And wolves with howling fill the facred quires. Pope. 

3. [ Cahier, Fr.] A bundle of paper confifting of twenty-four 
fhects. 

To Quire, v. n. [from the noun.] To fing In concert. 
There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings. 

Still quiring to the young-cy’d cherubims. Shakefp. 

My throat of war be turn’d 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch, or the virgin’s voice 
That babies lulls afleep. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

QuFrister. n. f. [from quire.] Chorifter ; one who fings 
in concert, generally in divine fervice. 

'Fhe coy quirijlers, that lodge within, 

Are prodigal of harmony. Thomfon's Spring. 

Quirk, n. f [of this word I can find no rational derivation.] 

1. Quick ftroke ; fharp fit. 

I’ve felt fo many quirks of joy and grief, 

That the firft lace of neither on the ftart. 

Can woman me unto’t. Shakefp. 

2. Smart taunt. 

Some kind of men quarrel purpofely on others to tafte their 
valour; belike, this is a man of that £///>£. Shakefp. 

I may chance to have fome odd quirks and remnants of wit 
broken on me. Shakejp. 


QJJ 1 




Conceits, puns, quirks or quibbles, jefts and repartees 
may agreeably entertain, but have no place in the fearch after 
truth. Watts's Improvement of the Min i 

3. Subtilty ; nicety ; artful diftintftion. 

Moft fortunately he hath atchiev’d a maid, 

That paragons defeription and wild fame, 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens. Shakefb 
Let a lawyer tell them he has fpied fome defe£t in an en¬ 
tail ; how folicitous are they to repair that error, and leave 
nothing to the mercy of a law quirk ? Decay of Pi ety> 

Ply her with love letters and billets. 

And bait them well for quirks and quillets. Hudibras. 
There are a thoufand quirks to avoid the ftroke of the 

law. _ L'EJlrange's Fables. 

4. Loofe light tune. 

Now the chappel’s filver bell you hear, 

That fummons you to all the pride of pray’r; 

Light quirks of mufick, broken and uneven. Pope. 

To Quit. v. a. part. paff. quit ; pret. I have quit or quitted . 
[quiter, Fr. auitare , Italian ; quitar, Spanifh.] 

1. To difcharge an obligation; to make even. 

We will be quit of thine oath, which thou haft made us 

to fwear. J 0 f ii. 20. 

By this a£t, old tyrant, 

I fhall be quit with thee ; while I was virtuous, 

I was a ftranger to thy blood, but now 

Sure thou wilt love me for this horrid crime. Denham. 

To John I ow’d great obligation ; 

But John, unhappily, thought fit 
To publifh it to all the nation ; 

Sure John and I are more than quit. Prior. 

2 . To fet free. 

Thou art quit from a thoufand calamities; therefore let 
thy joy, which fhould be as great for thy freedom from them, 
as is thy fadnefs when thou feeleft any of them, do the fame 
cure upon thy difeontent. Taylor. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much : bent rather how I may be quit 
Faireft and eafieft of this cumb’rous charge. Milton. 

To quit you wholly of this fear, you have already looked 
death in the face ; what have you found fo terrible in it. 

Wake. 

3. To carry through ; to difcharge ; to perform. 

Never worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard, and with more renown. DanieU 

4. To clear himfelf of an affair. 

Samfon hath quit himfelf 
Like Samfon, and heroickly hath finifh’d 
A life heroick, on his enemies 

Fully reveng’d hath left them years of mourning. Milton . 

5. To repay ; to requite. 

He fair the knight faluted, louting low. 

Who fair him quitted, as that courteous was. Fa. Queen. 

Enkindle all the fparks of nature. 

To quit this horrid a£t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. To vacate obligations. 

For our reward, 

All our debts are paid ; dangers of law. 

Actions, decrees, judgments againft us quitted. B. John/. 
One ftep higher 

Would fet me higheft, and in a moment quit 

The debt immenfe of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 

7. To pay any obligation ; to clear a debt; to be tantamount. 

They both did fail of their purpofe, and got not fo much 
as to quit their charges; becaiife truth, which is the fecretof 
the moft high God, whofe proper handy-work all things are, 
cannot be compaffed with that wit and thofe fenfes which are 
our own. Hooker, b. i. 

Far other plaints, tears and laments 
The time, the place, and our eftates require, 

Think on thy fins, which man’s old foeprefents 
Before that judge that quits each foul his hire. Fairfax. 
Does not the air feed the flame ? and does not the flame 
at the fame time warm and enlighten the air ? and does not 
the earth quit fcores with all the elements in the noble fruits 
that iffue from it. South's Sermons. 

Still I fhall hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’ Thefeid o’er and o’er. Dryd. 
Iron works ought to be confined to certain places, where 
there is no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to 
quit the coft of the carriage. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

8. [Contracted from acquit.] Toabfolve; to acquit. 

Nor further feek what their offences be, 

Guiltlefs I quit, guilty I fet them free. Fairfax. 

9. To abandon; to forfake. 

Their father. 

Then old and fond of iffue, took fuch forrow, 

T hat he quit being. Shakefp. Cymbeline• 

Honours are promis’d 

To all will quit ’em ; and rewards propos’d 

Even to flaves that can detect their courfes. Benj. Johnfon. 

1 Such 


QUO 

Such variety of arguments only diffract the •undemanding', 
fuch a fuperficial way of examining is to quit truth for ap¬ 
pearance, only to ferve our vanity. Locke . 

ic. To reiign ; to give up. 

The prince, renown’d in bounty as in arms, 

With pity faw the ill-conceal’d diftrefs, 

Quitted his title to Campafpe’s charms. 

And gave the fair one to the friend’s embrace. Prior. 

Qui'tchgrass. n.f [cpice, Saxon.] Dog grafs. 

They are the beft corn to grow on grounds fubjeeft to 
auitchgrafs or other weeds. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Quite, adv. [this is derived, by the etymologifts, from quitte, 
difeharged, free, Fr. which however at firft appearance un¬ 
likely is much favoured by the original ufeof the word, which 
was, in this combination, quite and clean ; that is, with a 
clean riddance : its prefent fignification was gradually intro¬ 
duced.] Completely; perfectly. 

Thofe latter exclude not the former quite and clean as un- 
r.eceffary. Hokcr, b. i. 

He hath fold us, and quite devoured our money. Gen. xxxi. 
If fome foreign ideas will offer themfelves, reje£I them, 
and hinder them from running away with our thoughts quite 
from the fubjeeft in hand. Locke. 

The fame a£lions may be aimed at different ends, and arife 
from quite contrary principles. Addifon's Spectator. 

Qyi' Trent, n.f. [quit and rent.] Small rent referved. 

Such a tax would be infenfible, and pafs but as a finall 
quitrent , which every one would be content to pay towards 
the guard of the feas. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

My old mafter, a little before his death, wifned him joy 
of the effate which was falling to him, defiring him only to 
pay the gifts of charity he had left as quitrents upon the 
effate. Addifon's Spectator, N y 517. 

Quits, interj. [from quit.] An exclamation ufed when any 
thing is repayed and the parties become even. 

Quittance, n.f [quitance, Fr.] 

1. Difcharge from a debt or obligation ; an acquitance. 

Now I am rememb’red, he fcorn’d at me 1 
But that’s all one ; omittance is no quittance. Shakefp. 

2. Recompence ; return ;. repayment. 

Mine eyes faw him in bloody ffate, 

Rend’ring faint quittance , wearied and outbreath’d. 

To Henry Monmouth. Shakefp. Henry IV. p . ii, 

Plutus, the god of gold, 

Is but his fteward ; no meed but he repays 
Sevenfold above itfelf; no gift to him 
But breeds the giver a return exceeding 

Al br fe F ,fi ttmce \ Sh °¥h Ttmon of Athens. 

We lhall forget the office of our hand, 

Sooner than quittance of defert and merit. ShnkpPb 

To Quittance, v. a. [from the noun.l To repay • to re- 
compenfe. A word not ufed. “ ' ; * 

Embrace me then this opportunity. 

As fitting beft to quittance their deceit. Shahefa 

Qiti'tter. n.f ouaKejp. 

1. A deliverer. r . 

2. Scoria of tin. Miworth 

Qui'tterbone. n.f. mfvjorth. 

f uiiterboney a hard round fwelling upon the coronet, be- 
tween the heel and the quarter, and grows moft commonly 
on the infide of the foot. » • , j 

QUrVER. n.f [this word feems to be corrupted Zmkuvrfr 
hr. or cover.] A cafe for arrows. 5 

As Dianne hunted on a day. 

She chanc’d to come where Cupid lay. 

His quiver by his head, 

One of his ffiafts fbe Hole awav, 

And one of hers did clofe convey 
Into the other’s flead ; 

With that love wounded my love’s heart, 

Lnt Dianne beads with Cupid’s dart. Sb . n r fr 

Diana s nymphs would be arrayed in white, their arms and 
ftmulders naked, bows m their hands, and quivers by their 

Her founding quiver on her ftoulde^tyt" " ZW ’* 
Une hand a dart, and one a bow funnly’d * n,- / 

Quiver, adj. Nimble; a&ive. 1 ^ * Dryden. 

I here was a little quiver fellow and hp Tx»r»nM 

To hl ^iw! U l! r d hC W0Uld ab0Ut and ab0Ut - Shakefp. 

1. To quake ; to play with a tremulous motion. 

1 he birds chaunt melody on every buffi 
I he green leaves quiver with the cooling wind VA / r 
O’er the pommel caft the knight 6 
forward he flew and pitching on his head, 

? wlt h his feet, and lay for dead. n ■ / 

A d l^f 'J’ hat a |F rin g hi s furi° us foul broke loofe ry en% 
nd left the limbs ftill quivering on the orom-d ’ AMT 

A tS t”. W ; ,th **** v °ice he mourn’d 
A n. !: bef o ba ,” ks Wdice' return’d. Gafs Trivia. 


QUO 


Pope. 


Dancmg (un beams on the waters play’d, 
And verdant alders form’d a quiv’ring ihide. 


Pope . 


r; 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze. 

2 . To fhiver; to fhudder. 

Zelmane would have put to her helping hand, but fhe was 
taken with fuch a quivering, that fhe thought it more wifdom 
to lean herfelf to a tree and look on. Sidney, b. ii. 

Quavered, adj. [from quiver.] 

1. Furnifhed with a quiver. 

’Tis chaftity, 

She that has that, is clad in compleat fteel. 

And like a quiver'd nymph with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forefts and unharbour’d heaths. 

Infamous hills, and perilous Tandy wilds. Milton . 

2 . Sheathed as in a quiver. 

From him whofe quills ftand quivered at his ear. 

To him who notches fticks at Weftminfter. ’ Pope. 
To Qu ob. v . n. [a low word.] To move as the embrio does 
in the womb ; to move as the heart does when throbbing. 
QUCyDIABET. n.f. [Latin.] A nice point; a fubtilty. 

He who reading on the heart. 

When all his quodlibets of art 
Could not expound its pulfe and heat. 

Swore, he had never felt it beat. Prior. 

Quodlibeta^ian. n.f [quodlibet, Lat.] One who talks or 
difputes on any fubje<ft. Di£i. 

Quodlibe'tical. adj. [quodlibet, Lat.] Not reftrained to a 
particular fubje<ft : in the fchools thefes or problems, anciently 
propofed to be debated for curiofity or entertainment, were 
fo called. Ditto 

Quoif. n.f. [coijfe, , Fr.] 

1. Any cap with which the head is covered. See Coif. 

Hence thou fickly quoif. 

Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. 

Which princes, flefh’d with conqueft, aim to hit. Shakefp , 

2 . The cap of a ferjeant at law. 

To Quoif. v. a . [coeff'er, Fr.] To cap ; to drefs with a head- 
drefs. 

She is always quoijfed with the head of an/elephant, to 
fhow that this animal is the breed of that country. Addifon . 
QuoFffure. n. f [coeffure, Fr.] Head-drefs. 

The lady in the next medal is very particular in her 
quoiffure. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Quoil. n. f. See Coil. 

Quoin, n.f [coin, Fr.] 

1. Corner. 

A fudden tempeft from the defert flew 
With horrid wings, and thundered as it blew, 

Then whirling round, the quoins together ftrook. Sandys. 
Build brick houfes with ftrong and firm quoins or columns 
at each end. . Mortimer's Hufbandry* 

2. An inftrument for railing warlike engines. Ainfworth 

Quoit, n.f. [coete, Dutch.] 

1. Something thrown to a great diftance to a certain point. 

He plays at quoits well. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

V hen he played at quoits, he was allowed his breeches 
and ftockings. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2 . I he difeus of the ancients is fometimes called in Englifh 
qimt, but improperly; the game of quoits is a game of (kill; 

the difeus was only a trial of ftrength, as among us to throw 
the hammer. 

To Quoit, v. n. [from the noun.] To throw quoits ; to play 
at quoits Dryden ufes it to throw the difeus. See the noun 
IN obie youths for mafterftiip fhould ftrive 

To quoit, to run, and fteeds and chariots drive. Dryden 
To Quoit, v. a. To throw. y 

BVoEdAM d r 7 ”’ B f do *P h >. like k a ^e-groat (hilling. Shah. 
word AM ' n ’^ H avmg been formerly. A ludicrous 

This is the quondam king, let’s feize upon him: Shakefp. 

V hat lands and lordfhips for thteir owner kno\* J 
My quondam barber, but his worfhip now. Dryden 

Quook. preterite of quake. Obfolete. J 

Freely up thofe royal fpoils he took, 

QVDKultl 1 /° n rT ^ ln i he ! n L y qu T k ' s P en f er • 

QUUKUM. n.f [Latin.] A bench of juffices ; fuch a num- 
berof any officers as is fufficient to do bufinefs. 

1 hey were a parcel of mummers, and being himfelf on? 

the Middleff m A hiS own , coun «y. he wondered that none of 
the Middlefex juft.ces took care to lay fome of them by the 

A^&tSXSSlSSl* * —Sf 

Q- OTATION. n.f [from quite.] Add 'f m ’ 

I. The ad of quoting ; citation. 

2 ' a H :r*£tfbut^r 1 ^ a 'tr as ev!de r,, or Uluftra,i ° n - 

writers, cannot doubt how little e ^ am [ ned tlle citations of 
where the originals are wanting. ^ quotat,ms 

B ick’dT 8 ' 6 his . tr °l> es > ft'd preach’d up patience 

“^opinion with quotations. P paIlence > ^ 

To QUOTE. 
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QUO 






To QUOTE, v. a. [ quoter, Fr.] To cite an authour or paf- 
fage of an authour ; to adduce by way of authority or illus¬ 
tration the words of another. 

The fecond chapter to the Romans is here quoted only to 
paint the margent. . JVhitgifte. 

St. Paul quotes one of their poets for this faying. Stillingjl. 

He changed his mind, fay the papers, and quote for it 
Melchior Adams and Hofpinian. Atterbury. 

He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he ex¬ 
pounded them wrong. _ Atterbury. 

He will, in the middle of a feflion, quote paflages out of 
Plato and Pindar. Swift’s Mfcellanies. 

Qyo'TER. n. f. [from quote.'] Citer; he that quotes. 

I propofed this paftage entire, to take off the di/guife which 
its quoter put upon it. Atterbury. 

Quoth, veib. imperfedl . [this is only part of epo^an, Saxon, 
retained in Englifh, and is now only ufed in ludicrous 
language. It is ufed by Sidney irregularly in the fecond 
perfon.J Quoth I, fay I or faid I ; quoth he, fays he or 
faid he. 

Enjoying quoth you. Sidney, b. ii. 

Shall we, quoth he, fo bafely brook 

This paltry afs. Hudibras. 


clu o 


Quotidian, adj. [ quotidien , Fr. quotidianus, Latin.] Daily, 
happening every day. ■' J 

Quotidian things, and equidiftant hence 
Shut in for man in one circumference. Donne 

Nor was this a fhort fit of fhaking, as an ague, but a 
quotidian fever, always increafing to higher inflammation. 

King Charles. 

QuotFdian. n. f. [febris quotidiana, Lat.] A quotidian 
fever ; a fever which returns every day. 

If I could meet that fancymonger, I would give him fome 
good counfel; for he feems to have the quotidian of love, 

_ . . Shakefpeare. 

Quotient, n. f. [ quotient , Fr. quoties , Latin.] 

In arithmetick, quotient is the number produced by the di- 
vifion of the two given numbers the one by the other. Cocker 
To make all the fteps belonging to the fame pair of flairs 
of an equal height, they conlider the height of the room in 
feet and inches, and multiply the feet by twelve, whofe pro¬ 
duct, with the number of odd inches, gives the fum of the 
whole height in inches, which fum they divide by the number 
of fteps they intend to have in that height, and the quotient 
fliall be the number of inches and parts that each ftep fhall 
be high. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercife . 
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R A B 

Is called the canine letter, becaule it is uttered with 
fome refemblance to the growl or fnarl of a cur i 
it has one conftant found in Englilh, fuch as it 
haj in other languages ; as red, rofe, more, mu- 
^ riatick: in words derived from the Greek, it is 
followed by an h , rhapfody : r is never mute, unlefs the fe¬ 
cond r may be accounted mute, where two rr are ufed ; as 
myrrh. 

i o Ra bate. v. n, [7 abatti e, Fi.] In falconry, to recover a 
hawk to the fill again " J; „ fwo 2 

io Rabbet. v. a. [rabatre, raboter, Fr.] To pare down 
pieces of wood fo as to fit one another. 

The rabbet plane is to cut part of the upper edge of a 
board ftraight or fquare down, that the edge of a.,other board 
cut down in the fame manner, may join into the fquare of 
the firit ; ana this lapping over of two boards is called 
rabbeting. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes. 

The window frame hath every one of its lights rabbited 
on its outline about half an inch into the frame, and all thefe 
rabbets, but that on the ground-fell, are graved fquare. 

T> / , rr , , , Moxcnbs Mechanical Exercifes. 

RaTbet. nf. [from the verb.] A joint made by paring two 
pieces fo that they wrap over one another 

Having drove in the hooks, they fet th'e rabbets of the door 
within the rabbets of the door-poft. Moxon s Meehan. Exet . 

aA RBI- / r a 1 r\ 


RAC 


Ainfworth. 


That 

whole nation 
world. 


Milton, 

Milton . 

Dryden. 
Dry den. 


Ra'bbih. \ n -f- A d ° a ° r among the Jews. 

The Hebrew rabbins fay, that nature hath given man for 

he pronouncing of all letters, the lips, the teefh, the ton’.,, 
the palate and throat. r , , n * 

Be not vp nllrrl mlj; r • Camden s Remains. 

and 1C IrMbt ’ *" ^ ^ thrift, 

RaTbit. nf [rotbe, roblebht. Dutch.] A furrf animal"that 
lives on plants, and burrows in the ground. ^ hat 

I knew a wench married, as flip wpnt , _ 

parfly to ffuff a rabbit. Shakelb Tn ' 1 P ° r 

A company of fcholars, going Z ^ ^ 

with them which I,ad not nmch wit a ,tfol °'’ C 

if he taw any, he fhould he fiient for fea- of f C that 

but he no fooner eipied a compa" of' llbluAK f 

aloud, eat mulu cumculi ; which he 7 had no foontr Fid Tf 
the conies ran to their burrows • snH 1, u • , 1<lld > but 

them for it, anfwered, X would hL ^ UT' ^ 

RA'BBLE. n f [ra b ula , Lat . rabulari^Tdfft'^ 
tuous croud ; an aflembly of low people J A U *" 

Countrymen, will ve relpnr 0J1 • 7 1 

s®. 

away of men’s wives came in • 11 A )aia )' ,n S s > Healing 
all that rabble of Graci^ Werie! ^ fabl «> -d 

I he better fort abhors fSirrili'ty -Raleigh. 

And often cenfures what the rabble like j? r 

protane, atheiffical, epicurean ' /// Ro f common - 

lcenej^rcaulb^he mob are ^qn-efent^i pf" 1 " ^ 
Polybius with the fame charafle, 

In change of government r ^ en s Preface to Cleomenes. 
The rabble rule their o-rp-it rr 

• Do fov’reignjuffice a,]d reven^thTftate’ 

tns enemies have been onlv -ihte : ', Dryden. 

upon the low and ignorant Jib/, i '” ake 1,1 im P'effions 
the people in a ferment %*£, % ** ^ ^egs of 

Rabbi EMENT. „.f [f rom rabble.]' Cvf 1 N ” 2 4 - 
fcmbly of mean people, ^ Ut ^ 3 tumultuous af- 

Whofe like he ncver'fawTT’a 

But got his ready ftced and fdX " 0t . ” de ’ 

‘ ’ and m awa y gan ride. Fa. 


The rahblcment houted, clap’d their chopt hands, and ut¬ 
tered a deal of ftinking breath. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, traitors, 
and other Oi the fame rabblement. Camden’s Remains. 

Ra bid. adj. [rabidus, Lat.] Fierce j furious •, mad. 

Ra binet. n. f. A kind of (mailer ordnance. •».-*£> 

RACE. n. f [race, hr, from radice, Lat.] 

1. A family afeending. 

2. Family defeending. 

He in a moment will create 
Another world ; out of man, a race 
Of men innumerable, there to dwell. 

Male he created thee, but thy confort 
Female for race. 

High as the motner of the gods in place. 

And proud like her of an immortal race. 

Hence the long race of Alban fathers come. 

3. A generation ; a collective family. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Inftead 

Of fpirits malign, a better race to brinfy 
Into their vacant room. & 

In the races of mankind and families of the world thefe 

~ fnXTantr a ' ,0ther thC lea ‘ l « ^ 

5 'ofgh,y{^- degengibre, Spanilh.J A root or fprig 

6 - by *** - 

hav?m?rfb n e S a^hm, y o b f e o f r: TutT^’^ th3t ^ 

fome extraordinary difpofitions of nature in rfidfeat ^ S 
great race of fancy or iudo-m^np ■ . ,n the cat ’ or ^ ome 

T “ !i ' 


To dcicnbe races and game 
Or tilting furniture. ° 

8. Courfe on the feet. Milton. 

beafhT ° f many birds IS fwifter than ^e race of any 

9. Progrefs; courfe. Bacon. 

ampl^htt~rtherX^ f / aTO ^ wWch - 

to a headlono- nv P °u„... 5 "" Gl ^°Pt his race till it came 


S idney. 
A Ailton. 
Milton. 

Milton. 


a headlong overthrow. 

My race of glory run, and race of ftame 
I heir mimftry nerfnrm’rl 1 me ’ 

The areat lio-hf P r j d ’ and race wel1 run. 

Much o? his ^thl d g h y X t p WantSt ° rUn 

io , 

10. Train; procefs. Pope s Odyffey. 

the profecution and ' S U " Jufl in the a Sg re ®>r ; 

invade the Mcient ^ to 

now turned defendant ■ /hall Ur H f fifft a SS re i r ° r , who is 
felf in defence ? ’ - 111 hc fit dow 'b a "d not put him- 

reluiX. 0 ' th!S War kXX 'ofs of Urbin, wh^Te 

R S 0RSE - ”' f - r-«Hone bred to rtmX 

^ W, '° on 

lke . a racehorfe, which * fi ,s » , tha ' *e tongue is 
carries. u,ls tho Hfter the lefs weight it 

Racema'tion. n.f. [racemus T„i o, n £ldifon. 

S ra pes. J L Lat -J Clufier, like that of 

Sr rf ~;“"k 

*» t—. ..a .rr'Sj ts 


Pacer, 
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Ra'cer. n.f [from race. ] Runner ; one that contends in fpeed. 
His Rumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the fwift-finn’d racers of the flood. Dorfct. 

A poet’s form fhe plac’d before their eyes, 

And bade the nimblefl racer feize the prize. Pope: 

Ra'ciness. n.f. [from racy.] The quality of being racy. 
Rack. n. f [ racke, Dutch, from racken, to ffretch.J 

1. An engine to torture. 

Vex not his ghofi; O let him pafs ! he hates him 
That would, upon the rack of this rough world, 

Stretch him out longer. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflidt himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a crofs anfwer from his miftrefs. Taylor . 

Let them feel the whip, the fword, the fire, 

And in the tortures of the rack expire. Addifon . 

2. Torture ; extreme pain. 

A fit of the Rone puts a king to the rack , and makes him 
as miferable as it does the meaneR fubject. Temple . 

A cool behaviour fets him on the rack, and is interpreted 
as an inRance of averflon or indifference. Addifon. 

3. Any inftrument by which extenfion is performed. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the long bows in ufe 
amongR us, were bent only by a man’s immediate Rrength, 
without the help of any bender or rack that are ufed to 
others. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

4. A diRaff; commonly a portable diRaff, from which they 
fpin by twirling a ball. 

The RRers turn the wheel. 

Empty the woolly rack , and fill the reel. Dryden. 

5. [Racke, Dutch, a track.] The clouds as they are driven by 
the wind. 

That, which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns, and makes it indiRindt 
As water is in water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The great globe itfelf, 

Yea, all, which it inherit, fliall diflolve ; 

And, like this infubRantial pageant, faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

We often fee againR fome Rorm, 

A filence in the heav’ns, the rack Rand Rill, 

The bold winds fpeechlefs, and the orb below 
As hufh as death. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The winds in the upper region, which move the clouds 
above, which we call the rack, and are not perceived below, 
pafs without noife. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

As wint’ry winds contending in the fky. 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

They rage, they roar : the doubtful rack of heav’n 
Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. Dryden. 

6. [ppacca, the occiput, Saxon ; racca , Iflandick, hinges or 
joints.] A neck of mutton cut for the table. 

7. A grate. 

8. A wooden grate in which hay is placed for cattle. 

Their bulls they fend to paRurcs far. 

Or hills, or feed them at full racks within. May's Virgil. 
The beR way to feed cattle with it, is to put it in racks, 
becaufe of the great quantity they tread down. Mortimer. 
He bid the nimble hours 
Bring forth the Reeds ; the nimble hours obey : 

From their full racks the gen’rous Reeds retire. Addifon. 
q. Arrack; a i'pirituous liquor. See Arrack. 

To Rack. v. n. [from the noun.] ToRream as clouds before 
the wind. 

Three glorious funs, each one a perfedt fun, 

Not feparated with the racking clouds. 

But fever’d in a pale clear-fhining fky. Shakefp. 

To Rack. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To torment by the rack. 

Hold, O dreadful Sir, 

You will not rack an innocent old man. Dryden and Lee. 

2 . To torment; to harrafs. 

Th’ apoRate angle, though in pain, 

Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep defpair. Milton. 

3. To harrafs by exa&ion. 

The landlords there fliamefully rack their tenants, exadHng 
of them, befides his covenants, what he pleafeth. Spenfer. 
The commons haR thou rack'd ; the clergy’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extortions. Shakefp. 

He took poffeffion of his juR eRate, 

Nor rack'd his tenants with increafe of rent. Dryden. 

4. To ferew ; to force to performance. 

They racking and Rretching feripture further than by God 
was meant, are drawn into fundry inconveniencies. Hooker. 

The wifeR among the heathens racked their wits, and caR 
about every way, managing every little argument to the ut- 
moR advantage. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

5. To Rretch ; to extend. 

Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raife a prefent fum ; 

Try what my credit can in Venice do, 

That fliall be rack'd even to the uttermoR. Shakefp. 


RAD 

6. To defecate ; to draw off from the lees. I know not whence 
this word is derived in this fenfe; rcin>> German, is clear 
pure, whence our word to rinfe ; this is perhaps of the fame 
race. 

It is common to draw wine or beer from the lees, which 
we call racking , whereby it will clarify much the fooner. 

Bacon. 

Some roll their cafk about the cellar to mix it with the 
lees, and, after a few days refettlement, rack it off. Morthn 
Rack-rent. n.f. [rack and rent.] Rent raifed to the utter¬ 
moR. 

Have poor families been ruined by rack-rents , paid for the 
. lands of the church ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rack-renter, n.f. [rack and renter.] One who pays the 
uttermoR rent. 

Though this be a quarter of his yearly income, and the 
publick tax takes away one hundred; yet this influences not 
the yearly rent of the land, which the rack-renter or under¬ 
tenant pays. Locke. 

Ra'cket. n.f. [of uncertain derivation ; M. Cafaubon derives 
it, after his cuRom, from guyjcc, the daRi of fluctuation 
againR the fhore.] 

1. An irregular clattering noife. 

That the tennis court keeper knows better than I, it is a 
low ebb of linen with thee, when thou keepeR not racket 
there. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ff. 

2. A confufed talk, in burlefque language. 

Ambition hath removed her lodging, and lives the next 
door to faCtion, w T here they keep fuch a racket , that the whole 
parifli is diRurbed and every night in an uproar. Swift. 

3. [ Raquette , Fr.] The inRruinent with which players Rrike 
the ball. Whence perhaps all the other fenfes. 

When we have matcht our rackets to thefe balls. 

We will in France play a fet. 

Shall Rrike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shakefp. 
The body, into which impreflion is made, either can yield 
backward or it cannot: if it can yield backward, then the 
impreflion made is a motion; as we fee a Rroke with a 
racket upon a ball, makes it fly from it. Digby on the Soul. 

He talks much of the motives to do and forbear, how they 
determine a reafonable man, as if he were no more than a 
tennis-ball, to be tofled to and fro by the rackets of the fecond 
caufes. Bra?nhall againjl Hobbs . 

Ra'cking. n.f. 

Racking pace of a horfe is the fame as an amble, only that 
it is a fwifter time and a fliorter tread ; and though it does 
not rid fo much ground, yet it is fomething eafier. Far. Di£t. 
Ra'ckoon. n.f. 

The rackoon is a New England animal/like a badger, hav- 
tail like a fox, being cloathed with a thick and deep 
furr : it fleeps in the day time in a hollow tree, and goes out 
a-nights, when the moon Riines, to feed on the fea fide, where 
it is hunted by dogs. Bailey. 

RA'CY. adj. [perhaps from rayz, Spanifh, a root.] Strong; 
flavorous ; tafling of the foil. 

Rich racy verfes in which we 
The foil, from which they come, tafle, fmell, and fee. 

Cowley. 

From his brain that Helicon diflil, 

Whofe racy liquor did his offspring fill. Denham. 

The cyder at firR is very lufeious, but if ground more 
early, it is more racy. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

The hofpitable fage, in fign 
Of focial welcome, mix’d the racy wine. 

Late from the mellowing calk reRor’d to light. 

By ten long years refin’d, and roly bright. Pope.' 

Rad. the old pret. of read. Spenfer. 

Rad. 

Rad, red and rod, differing only in dialed, fignify coun¬ 
fel ; as Conrad, powerful or fkilful in counfel; Ethelred, a 
noble counfellor; Rodbert, eminent for counfel: Eubulus 
and Thrafybulus have almofl the fame fenfe. Gibfon. 

Ra'ddock, or ruddock, n. f. A bird. 

The raddock would, 

With charitable bill, bring thee all this. Shakefp. 

Ra'diancy! \ n *f m [ rad ' i are, Lat.J Sparkling luffre ; glitter. 

By the facred radiance of the fun. 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

Here I difclaim all my paternal care. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Whether there be not too high an apprehenfion above its 
natural radiancy , is not without juR doubt; however it be 
granted a very fplendid gum, and whofe fparkles may fome¬ 
what refemble the glances of fire. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

The fon 

Girt with omnipotence, with radiance crown’d 
Of majeffy divine. Milton. 

A glory furpafling the fun in its greateff radiancy, which, 
though we cannot deferibe, will bear fome refemblance. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The rapid radiance inffantaneous Rilkes 
Th’ illumin’d mountain. Thomfon's Spring. 

4 Ra'diant. 
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RaVant. adj. [radians, Lat.] Shining; brightly fpaikling , 

CIi Theilwas a fun of gold radiant upon the top, and before, 
a fmall cherub of gold with wings difplayed. Baion. 

Mark what radiant Rate fhe fpreads, 

In circle round her Aiming throne. 

Shooting her beams like River threads, 

-t-Y u- • Milton's Arcades. 

This, this is lhe alone. # 

Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though fun and moon 

Were in the flat fea funk. 

I fee the warlike hoR of heaven, 

Radiant in glitt’ring arms and beamy pride, 

Go forth to fuccour truth below. 

To RA'DIATE. v.n. [radio, Lat.J To emit rays; to Rune, 

t0 Though with wit and parts their poffeffors could never en- 

Go = d to fend forth his light and his truth ; yet now that 
revelation hath difclofed them, and that he hath been pleafed 
to make them radiate in his word, men may recollect thole 
Scatter’d divine beams, and kindling with them the topicks 
proper to warm our affections, enflame holy zeal. Boyle. 

Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to our eyes, 
and thus we lee the fun or a flame; or it is reflected from 
other bodies, and thus we fee a man or a piCture. Locke. 

Ra'diated. adj. [radiatus, Lat.J Adorned with r2ys. 

The radiated head of the phoenix gives us the meaning of 
a paffage in Aufonius. Addifon. 

Radiation, n. f [radiatio, Lat. radiation, Fr,] 

1. Beamy luffre ; emiflion of rays. 

We have perfpeCtive houfes, where we make demonflra- 
tions of all lights and radiations, and of all colours. Bacon. 

Should I fay I liv’d darker than were true, 

Your radiation can all clouds fubdue, 

But one ; ’tis beR light to contemplate you. Donne. 

2. Emiflion from a center every way. 

Sound paralleleth in many things with the light, and ra¬ 
diation of things vifible. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

RA'DICAL. adj. [radical, Fr. from radix, Latin.] 

1. Primitive; original. 

The differences, which are fecondary and proceed from 
thefe radical differences, are, plants are all figurate and de¬ 
terminate, which inanimate bodies are not. Bacon. 

Such a radical truth, that God is, fpringing up together 
with the eflence of the foul, and previous to all other thoughts, 
is not pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

2. Implanted by nature. 

The emiflion of the loofe and adventitious moiflure.doth 
betray the radical moifture, and carrieth it for company. Bac. 

If the radical moifture of gold were feparated, it might be 
contrived to burn without being confumed. Wilkins . 

The fun beams render the humours hot, and dry up the 
radical moiRure. Arbuthnot. 

3. Serving to origination. 

Ra'dicality. n. f [from radical.] Origination. 

There may be equivocal feeds and hermaphroditical prin¬ 
ciples, that contain the radically and power of different 
forms ; thus, in the feeds of wheat, there lieth obfeurely the 
feminality of darnel. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Radically, adv. [from radical.] Originally; primitively. 
It is no eafy matter to determine the point of death in in- 
feds, who have not their vitalities radically confined unto one 
part. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe great orbs thus radically bright. 

Primitive founts, and origins of light 
Enliven worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. ^ 

Ra'dicalness. n. f. [from radical.] The Rate of being; 
radical. 

To RADICATE, v. a. [radicatus, from radix, Lat.] To 
root; to plant deeply and firmly. 

Meditation will radicate thefe feeds, fix the tranfient gleam 
of light and warmth, confirm refolutions of good, and o-ive 
them a durable confiflence in the foul. Hammond. 

Nor have we let fall our pen upon difeouragement of un¬ 
belief, from radicated beliefs, and points of high pre- 
fcriptmn. Broivn's Vugar Errours. 

If the object: Rays not on the fenfe, it makes not impreflion 
enough to be remembered; but if it be repeated there, it leaves 
plenty enough of thofe images behind it, to ffrenenhen the 
knowledge of the objed : in which radicated knowledoe if 
the memory confiR, there would be no need of refervino^thofe 
atoms m the brain Glanvill's Defence. 

Kadica TiON. n.f graduation, Fr. from radicate.] The a& 
of fixing deep. J 

They that were to plant a church, were to deal with men 
of various inclinations, and of different habits of fin and 
degrees of radication of thofe habits; and to each of 5 thefe 
fome proper application was to be made to cure their fouls. 

p.' Ir r r v 1 Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Radicle, n.f. [radicule, Fr. from radix, Lat.] 

Radicle is that part of the feed of a plant, which, upon its 
vegetation, becomes its root. Quincy 
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Ra'jDish. n.f [raedic. Sax. radts, raifort, Fr. raphanus, Lat.J 
A root. 

The flower of the radifh confifts of four leaves, which are 
placed in the form of a crofs; out of the flower-cup rifes 
the pointal, which afterward turns to a pod in form of an 
horn, that is thick, fpungy, and furniflied with a double row 
of roundifh feeds, which are feparated by a thin membrane : 
there are five fpecies ; of that which is commonly cultivated 
in the kitchen-gardens for its root, there are feveral varie¬ 
ties ; as the fmall topped, the deep-red, and the long topped 
Rripped radifh. Millet. 

RA'DIUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. The femi-diameter of a circle. 

2. A bone of the fore-arm, which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wrift. 

To Raff. v. a. To fweep ; to huddle ; to take haftily with¬ 
out diflindtion. 

Theii caufes and effedls I thus raff up together. Carew. 

To Ra / ffle. v. n. [raffler, to fnatcli, Fr.] To caft dice for 
a prize, for which every one lays down a Rake. 

Letters from Hampffead give me an account, there is a late 
inRitution there, under the name of a raffling fliop Tatler. 

RaTfle. n.f. [rafle,Yx. from the verb.] A fpecies of game 
or lottery, in which many Rake a fmall part of the value of 
fome fingle thing, in confideration of a chance to gain it. 

The toy, brought to Rome in the third triumph of Pompey, 
being a pair of tables for gaming, made of two precious Rones, 
three foot broad, and four foot long, would have made a fine 
raffle. Arbuthnot oh Coins. 

Raft. n. f [probably from ratis, Latin.] A frame or float 
made by laying pieces of timi er crofs each other. 

Where is that fon 

That floated with thee on the fatal raft. Shakefp . 

Fell the timber of yon lofty grove, 

And form a raft, and build the rifing fhip. Pope . 

Raft. part. paff. of reave or raff. Spenfer. Torn ; rent. 

RATTER, n.f [jiaejrcep. Sax. rafter, Dutch ; corrupted, fays 
Junius, from roof tree. j The fecondary timbers of the 
houfe ; the timbers which are let into the great beam. 

The rafters of my body, bone, 

Being Rill with you, the mufcle, iinew and vein. 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne = 

Shepherd, 

I truR thy honeR offer’d courtefy. 

Which oft is fooner found in lowly fheds 
With fmoky rafters, than in tap’Rry halls. Milton. 

O11 them the Trojans caR 

Stones, rafters, pillars, beams. Denham. 

from the EaR, a Belgian wind 
His hoRile breath through the dry rafters fent; 

The flames impell’d. Dryden. 

The roof began to mount aloft. 

Aloft role every beam and rafter, 

The heavy wall climb’d fiowly after. Swift's Mifcsl. 

Ra ftered. adj. [from rafter.] Built with rafters. 

No raft'red roofs with dance and tabor found. 

No nocm-tide bell invites the country round. Pope. 

RA G. n.f [Jjpacobe, torn, Saxon; gux(&>.] 

1. A piece of cloth torn from the refi ; a tatter. 

Cowls, hoods and habits, with their wearers toR, 

And flutter’d into rags. ^Milton, 

Rags are a great improvement of chalky lands. Mortimer. 

2. Any thing rent and tattered ; worn out cloaths. 

Fathers that wear rags. 

Do make their children blind ; 

But fathers that bear bags, 

Shall lee their children kind. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Worn like a cloth^ 

Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sahdvs 

Content with poverty, my foul I arm ; J ' 

And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. Dryden. 

3 * A fragment of drefs. 

He had firR matter feen undreR; 

He took her naked all alone, 

one rag of form was on. Hudibras , p. i. 

Ajviu ffin. n. f [from rag and I know not what elfe.l 
l have led my ragamuffins where they were pepper’d; there’s 
not three of,my hundred and fifty left alive; and they are 
foi the town s end to beg during life. Shakefp. Hem] IV. 

bhall we brook that paltry afs r J 

And feeble fcoundrel, Hudibras, 

With that more paltry ragamuffin, 

Ralpho, vapouring and huffing. 7. • 

houfe ten t ded y'Y h rew 0f ra & amu fP m i fhe broke intohis 
We, turned all thmgs toply-turvy, and then fet it on 

Rage. n.f. [rage, Fr.] Swift. 

1. Violent anger ; vehement fury. 

This tiger-footed rage , when it ffiall find 
The harm of unfkann’d fwiftneis, will, too late 

le leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
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R A I 

Defire not 

T’ allay my rages and revenges with 
Your colder reafons. 

Argument more hcroick than the rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia difefpous’d. 

3* Vehemence or exacerbation of any thing painful. 

The party hurtr who hath been in great rage of pain, till 
the weapon was re anointed. Bacon s Natural HiJlory. 

Torment and loud lament and furious rage. Milton. 

The rage of third: and hunger now fuppreft. Pope. 
To Rage. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be in fury * to be heated with exceffive anger. 

Wine is a mocker, ftrong drink is raging ; and whofoever 
is deceived thereby, is not wife. Prov. xx. i* 

Why do the heathen rage. Pfabi ii. i. 

At this he inly rag’d , and as they talk’d. 

Smote him into the midriff. 

2. To ravage ; to exercife fury. 

Heart-rending news. 

That death fhould licenfe have to rage among 
The fair, the wife, the virtuous. 

3. To aft with mifchievous impetuoufity. 

The chariots fhall rage in the ftreets, they fhall juflle one 
againft another, feem like torches, and run like the light- 
enings. Nab. ii. 4. 

The madding wheels of brazen chariots rag’d. Milton. 
After thefe waters had raged on the earth, they began to 
leffen and fhrink, and the great fluctuations of this deep being 
quieted by degrees, the waters retired. Burnet. 

Ra'geful. adj. [rage and full .] Furious ; violent. 

This courtefy was worfe than a baftinado to Zelmane ; fo 
that again with rageful eyes fhe bad him defend himfelf; for 
no lefs than his life would anfwer it. Sidney, b. ii. 

A popular orator may reprefent vices in fo formidable ap¬ 
pearances, and fet out each virtue in fo amiable a form, that 
the covetous perfon fhall fcattcr mod liberally his beloved 
idol, wealth, and the rageful perfon fhall find a calm. Hamm. 
R a'qget). adj. [from rag.] 

1. Rent into tatters. 

How like a prodigal, 

The fkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind ; 

How like the prodigal doth fhe return 
With over-weather’d ribs and ragged fails, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the ftrumpet wind. Shakefp. 
As I go in this ragged tattered coat, I am hunted away 
from the old woman’s door by every barking cur. Arbuthnot. 

2. Uneven ; confifting of parts almoft difunited. 

The earl of Warwick’s ragged ftaff is yet to be feen pour- 
tray ed in their church fteeple. Carciv’s Survey of Cornwall. 
That fome whirlwind bear 
Unto a ragged , fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging fea. Shakefp. 

The moon appears, when looked upon with a good glafs, 
rude and ragged. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. Drefted in tatters. 

Since noble arts in Rome have no fupport. 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. Dry den. 

4. Rugged ; not ftnooth. 

The wolf would barter away a ragged coat and a raw- 
boned carcafe, for a fmooth fat one. L’Ef range. 

What fhepherd owns thofe ragged fheep ? Dryden. 

Ra'ggedness. n.f [from ragged.'] State of being drefted in 
tatters. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefo’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm ! 

How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you. Shakefp . 
Ra'gingly. adv. [from raging.~\ With vehement fury. 
Ra'gman. n.f. [rag and man.] One who deals in rags. 
RAGOUT, n.f. [French ] Meat ftewed and highly feafoned. 
To the ftage permit 
Ragouts for Tereus or Thyeftes dreft, 

’Tis talk enough for thee t’expofe a Roman feaft. Dryden. 
No fifh they reckon comparable to a ragout of fnails. Add. 

When art and nature join, th’effect will be 
Some nice ragout , or charming fricafy. King’s Cookery. 
Ragwort, n.f [rag and wort. ] A plant. 

Ragwort hath a radiated flower, the tube of which is al¬ 
moft of a cylindrical figure, and the feeds are faftened to a 
down; the leaves are deeply laciniated or jagged. Miller. 
Ra'gstone, n.f. [rag and Jlone.] 

1. A ftone io named from its breaking in a ragged, uncertain, 

irregular manner. Woodward on Fojftls. 

2. The ftone with which they fmooth the edge of a tool new 
ground and left ragged. 

RAIL. n.f. [riegel, German.] 

1. A crofs beam fixed at the ends in two upright pofts. 

If you make another iquare, and alfo a tennant on each 
untennanted end of the ftiles, and another mortefs on the top 
and bottom rails , you may put them together. Moxon. 

2. A feries of pofts connected with beams, by which any thing 
is inclofed : a pale is a feries of fmall upright pofts rifing above 
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the crofs beam, by which they are connected : a rail is a f ^ 
ties of crofs beams fupported with pofts, which do not- v* 
much above it. ,lle 

A man, upon a high place without rails, is ready to fall 

Bacon’s Natural HiJl 0 L 
A large fquare table for the commiflioners, one fide beinJ 
fufficient for thofe of either party, and a rail for others which 

W aTTVvj Clarendon. 

3. A kind of bird. 

Of wild birds Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge an j 
pheafant. . Carew’s Sur vey of Cornwall 

4. [paegle, Saxon.] A woman’s upper garment. This is pre - 
ferved only in the word nightrnil. 

To Rail. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with rails. 

The hand is fquare, with four rounds at the corners • this 
Ihould firft have been planched over, and railed about with 
ballifters. Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

As the churchyard ought to be divided from other profane 
places, fo it ought to be fenced in and railed. Ayliff e 

Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit-cloth, and railed in 
the communiontable. Addijon’s Spcflatcr, N a n 2 

2. To range in a line. 

They were brought toLondon all railed in ropes, like a team 
of horles in a cart, and were executed fome of them at London 
and Wapping, and the reft at divers places upon the fea 
coaft. Bacon’s Henry V1J. 

To Rail. v. n. [ railler , Fr. rallen , Dutch.] To ufe infolent 
and reproachful language ; to fpeak to, or to mention in op¬ 
probrious terms. 

Your hufband is in his old Junes again ; he fo rails ao-ainft 
all married mankind, curies all Eve’s daughters. SEike/p 
What a monftrous fellow art thou ? thus to rail on one* 
that is neither known of thee, nor knows thee. Shakefp. 
’Till thou can’ft rail the leals from off my bond, 

Thou but offend’ft thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shakefp. 

He tript me behind ; being down, inlulted, rail’d 
And put upon him fuch a deal of man. 

That worthied him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of words cometh railings and evil furmifmgs. 1 Tim. vi! 
Angels bring not railing accufation againft them. 2 Pet. ii. 

If any is angry, a ndrails at it, he may fecurely. Locke. 

Thou art my blood, where Johnfon has no part; 

Where did his wit on learnino; fix a brand* 

w D 

And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden. 

Lelbia for ever on me rails , 

To talk of me fhe never fails. Sivift. 

Rai'ler. n. f [from rail.~\ One who infults or defames by 
opprobious language. 

If I build my felicity upon my reputation, I am as happy 
as long as the railer will give me leave. South’s Sermons. 
Let no prefuming impious railer tax 
Creative wifdom. Thomfon's Summer. 

Rai'llery. n.f. [raillerie,Fr.] Slight fatire 3 iatirical mer¬ 
riment. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. Benj. Johnfon. 

A quocation out of Hudibras fhall make them treat with 
levity an obligation wherein their welfare is concerned as to 
this world and the next: raillery of this nature is enough to 
make the hearer tremble. Addifon’s Freeholder , N e 6. 

Studies employed on low obje&s ; the very naming 
of them is almoft fufficient to turn them into raillery. 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To thefe we are folicited by the arguments of the fubtile, 
and the railleries of the prophane. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Rai'ment. n.f. [for ar raiment, from array.] Vefture ; veil- 
ment; cloaths; drefs ; garment. A word now little ufed 
but in poetry. 

His raiments , though mean, received handfomenefs by the 


Sidney. 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 


grace of the wearer 

O Protheus, let this habit make thee blufh ! 

Be thou afham’d, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeft raiment. 

Living, both food and raiment fhe fupplies. 

To RAIN. v.n. [pieman, Saxon ; regenen, Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops from the clouds. 

Like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo faft. 

That all at once it falls. Dryden’s Knight’s Talc. 

The wind is South-Weft, and the weather lowrina:, and 
like to rain. "Locke. 

2. To fall as rain. 

The eye marvelleth at the whitenefs thereof, and the heart 
is aftonifhed at the raining of it. Eccluf. xliii. 18. 

They fat them down to weep ; nor only tears 
Rain’d at their eyes, but high winds rofe within. Milton* 

3. It Rains. 1 he water falls from the clouds. 

That which ferves for gain. 

And follows but for form. 

Will pack when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the ftorm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Rain. v. a. To pour down as rain. 

It rain’d down fortune, fhow’ring on your head. Shak. 

Rain 
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Rain facrificial whifp’rirtgs ill his ear* 

Make facred even his ftirrop. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Ifrael here had famifh’d, had not God 
Rain’d from heav’n manna. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ii. 
Rain. n.f. [pen, Saxon.] The moifture that falls from the 
clouds. 

When fhall we three meet again 5 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain. Shakefp. 

With ft range rains, hails, and ftiowers Were they perfe¬ 
cted. Wifdom xvi. 16* 

The loft clouds pour 
Into the fea an ufelefs fhow’r, 

And the vext Pallors curfe the rain , 

For which poor farmers pray’d in vain. Waller. 

Rain is water by the heat of the fun divided into very fmall 
parts afcending in the air, till encountering the cold, it be 
condenfed into clouds, and defeends in drops. Ray. 

Rainbow, n.f. [rain and bow.] The iris 3 the femicircle of 
various colours which appears in fhowery weather. 

Calling of the water in a moft cunning manner, makes a 
perfect rainbow , not more pleafant to the eye than to the 
mind, fo fenlibly to fee the proof of the heavenly iris. Sidney. 
To add another hue unto the rainbow. Shakefp. 

The rainbow is drawn like a nymph with large wings difpread 
in the form of a femicircle, the feathers of fundry colours. Peach. 

They could not be ignorant of the promife of God never 
to drown the world, and the rainbow before their eyes to put 
them in mind of it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

This rainbow never appears but where it rains in the fun- 
fhine, and may be made artificially by fpouting up water, 
which may break aloft, and fcatter into drops, and fall down 
like rain ; lor the fun, finning upon thefe drops, certainly 
caufes the bow to appear to a fpe&ator Handing in a true po- 
fttion to the rain and fun : this bow is made by refraction of 
the fun’s light in drops of falling rain. Newton’s Opticks. 
The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze. 

And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. Pope. 

Rai'ndeer. [br-anay, Saxon ; rangifer , Latin.] A deer with 
large horns, which, in the northern regions, draws fledges 
through the fnow. 

Rai'niness. n.f. [from rainy.] The ftate of being fhowery. 
Rain-water, n.f. [rain and water.] Water not taken from 
fprings, but falling from the clouds. 

Court holy water in a dry houfe, is better than the rain¬ 
water out o’ doors. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We took diftilled rain-water. Boyle. 

Rain-water is to be preferred before fpring-water. Mart. 
Rai'ny. adj. [from rain.] Showery ; wet. 

Our gaynefs and our gilt are all befmirch’d. 

With rainy marching in the painful Held. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

A continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a conten¬ 
tious woman are alike. Prov. xxvii 1 c 

To RAISE, v. a. [refa, Swedifh; reifer, Danifh.l 

1. To lift; to heave. 

The elders went to raife him up from the earth. 2 Sam. xii. 

Such a bulk as no twelve bards could raife 
Twelve ftarv’Jing bards. 

2. To fet upright: as, he raifed a majl. 

3. To ereCt; to build up. 

Take his carcafe down from the tree, call it at the enter 
ing of the gate, and raife thereon a heap of ftones. J 0 f viii 

4. 1 o exalt to a ftate more great or illuftrious. J 

Counfellors may manage affairs, which neverthelefs are far 
from the ability to raije and amplify an eltate. Bacon. 

Thou fo pleas’d, 

Can’ft raife thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union. 

5. To amplify ; to enlarge. 1 t0n ' 

That eyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefh 

To raife my fortunes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

6. To increafe in current value. ' 6 

The plate-pieces of eight were raifed three-pence in the 

7 . Todevate; to exalt. Tm ^ t 

The Pertians gazing on the fun. 

Admir’d how high ’twas plac’d, how bnght it fhone • 

But as Ins pow r was known, their thoughts were rais’d 
And foon they worOnp’d, what at firft they prais’d. Prior 

8. I o advance ; to promote ; to prefer ’ 

This gentleman came to be raifed io great titles. Clarend 

9. 1 o excite ; to put in a&ion. 

He raife,h the ftormy wind. p faU .. 

He might taint . 

Th’ animal fpirits, that from pure blood arife 
1 hence raije diftemper’d thoughts. 9 jury 

Gods encountering gods, Jove encouraging them with 
thunders, and Neptune rafmg his tempelg S p bls 

10. 1 o excite to war or tumult; to ftir up. pe ' 

He lull rais d head againft ufurpinp" Richer? qi l r 
They neither found me in the temnl dS 
.man, neither raifing up the people. P Wlth an ^ 

Tneas then employs his pains XX1V * t2. 

In parts remote to raife the Tufcan fwains. Dryden. 


Pope. 
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i 1. To roufe ; fo ftir up. 

They fhall not awake, nor be raifed out of their fleep. Job « 

12. To give beginning to: as, he railed the family. 

13. To bring into being. 

Marry her, and raife up feed. Gen. xxxviii. 8. 

I raifed up of your fons for prophets; Amos ii. 11. 

I will raije up for them a plant of renown* and they fhall 
be no more confumed with hunger. Ezek. xx-xiv. 29. 

I will raife up evil againft thee. 2 Samuel xii. 11. 

One hath ventur’d from the deep to raife 
New troubles. ATdtoni 

God vouchfafes to raife another World 
From him. Milton. 

14. To call into view from the ftate of feparate fpirits. 

The fpirits of the deceafed, by certain fpells and infernal 

facrifices, were raifed. Sandys’s Journey. 

Thefe are fpeCtres, the underftanding raifes to itfelf, to 
flatter its own lazinefs. Lockea 

15. To bring from death to life k 
He was delivered for our offences, and raifed again for our 

juftification, Romans iv. 25. 

It is town in difhonour, it is raifed in glory; it is fown in 
weaknefs, it is raifed in powen 1 Cor.xw. 23. 

16. Tooccafion; to begin. 

^Raije not a falfe report. Exodus xxiii. r. 

The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the 
dead bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks to be 
the ferryman of hell, and folemn ftories raifed after him. Bro. 
Wantonnefs and pride 

Raife out of friendfhip hoftile deeds in peace. Milton. 

17. 'Fo fet up ; to utter loudly. 

All gaze, and all admire j and raife a fhouting found. Dry . 
Soon as the prince appears, they rai y e a cry. Dryden * 

18. To collect; to obtain a certain fum. 

Britain, once defpis’d, can raife 

As ample films, as Rome in CaefaHs days. Arbuthnot. 

I fhould not thus be bound. 

If I had means, and could but raife five pound. Gay 4 

19- I o collect j to aflemble * to levy. 

He out of fmallcft things could without end 
Have rais’d inceftant armies. ' Milton 

20. To give rife to. 

Higher argument 

Remains, fufficient of itfelf to raife 
I hat name, unlefs years damp my wing. Milton. 

2r * M-rV S i R ^^' , To form P afte into P ies without a difh. ’ 

P A tCV Lld . d f^ an danc J a jigi and raife pajle. Spectator. 
Raiser. n.J. [from raije.] He that raifes. 

I hen fhall ftand up in his eftate a raifer of taxes. Dan. xi. 

. that a ^ e the refers of their houfes, are moft 

indulgent towards their children. Bacm 

He that boafts of his anceftors, the founders and refers of 
a fam ^y> dot h confefs that he hath lei’s virtue. Lay lor. 

Kaijer of human kind ! by nature caft, 

RmW G nd r hdplefS 'r -c c Thomfon’s Autumn. 

tree Sfn Tl!* fruit °J the vine fuffer ed to remain on the 
the hel P 7 npened > and then dried either by the fun or 
the heat of an oven : grapes of every kind, preferved in this 

manner, are called rafns, but thofe dried in the fun are much 
fweeter and plealanter than thofe dried in ovens - they are 
called jar rmfns, from their being imported in earthen hr,'- the 
fineft are the fruit of the vitis Damaicena. H.U’ mAZ M-J 
Dried grapes os rafns, boiled in a convenient propoS 
of water, make a fweet liquor, which, bein- betimes dBW ed 

Ra 1 °E T ° 1, r and / Piri 7 nUCh I** the ^“themfelves Sy; 

V A a f ' t ra J irum > La t. pace. Sax. racche, Dutch 1 

A r fr;™ W ' th teeth > fc y which the ground is divided 
or light bodies are gathered up. S divided. 

At Midlummer down with the brembles and brakes 

A O W t, b T d W “ h th y forkes and th y fakes. TLuffer. 

O that thy bounteous deity wou’d pleafe 

o guide my rake upon the chinking found 

Of fome vaft treafure hidden under Irouud 7 W 

wi* e a“ eS f3Ce in tHe flream ’ combshis ™ful fecks 

2 ' cufdogt A fe^ IO dTro r rderl Ie 5 ^f h ’ a 

left fellow ; a man addfeted to' pleafere! ’ th ° U ° ht - 

the P la e cerbTfrmucht h he r mo n th Wh0 H W r ^ gre3teft rah ™ 
hu^nd for the fake^of that ^^ 

Rakes hate fober grave gentlewomen. Ar/uV °7 

Men, fome to bus’nefs, fome to pleafure take^ ^ 

But ev’ry woman is at heart a r*k<. * " ^ 5 p 

T , rhe il [ e faw f nailing his own virtues wake * ^ 

Tn p ThC mother be Sg’ d ^e bleffing 0 f a rake k * 

1 oRam c. a . [from the noun ,= ,ak - 

I. 1 o gather with a rake 

Mow bathe, and lake it, and fet it on coc k, 

z* helmets up. " ^ wbe / e , „• . 

May s l irgil’s Georgicks. 

if 


Pope. 


Tuffer. 
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If it be fuch a precious jewel as the world takes it for, yet 
they are forced to rake it out of dunghills; and accordingly 
the apoftle gives it a value fuitable to its extra#. South. 

2. To clear with a rake. 

As they rake the green appearing ground, 

The ruffet hay-cock rifes. Thomfon. 

3. To draw together by violence. 

An eager defire to rake together whatfoever might preju¬ 
dice or any way hinder the credit of apocryphal books, hath 
caufed the collector’s pen fo to run as it were on wheels, that 
the mind, which Ihould guide it, had no leifure to think. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 20. 

What piles of wealth hath he accumulated ! 

How, i’ th’ the name of thrift. 

Does he rake this together. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

A fport more formidable 

Had rak’d together village rabble. Hudibras , p. i. 

Ill-gotten goods are fquandered away with as little confcience 
as they were raked together. L’EJlrange. 

4. To fcour ; to fearch with eager and vehement diligence. 

The ftatefman rakes the town to find a plot. w Swift. 

5. To heap together and cover. 

Here i’ th’ fands 

Thee I'll rake up, the poll unfandiified 

Ol murfch rous lechers. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The blazing wood may to the eye feem great, 

But 'tis the fire rakd up that has the heat. 

And keeps it long. Suckling. 

To Rake. v. n. 

1. 1 o fearch ; to grope. It has always an idea of coarfenefs 
or noifomnefs. 

If you hide the crown 

Ev’n in your hearts, there will he rake for it. Sbakefp. 

It is as offenfive, as to rake into a dunghill. South . 

Another finds the way to dye in grain ; 

Or for the golden ore in rivers rakes, 

Then melts the mafs. Dryden’s Perfius. 

One is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, which 

are never to be reviv’d, but when found or fignificancy is 

wanting. Dryden. 

After having made effays into it, as they do for coal in 
England, they rake into the mod promiling parts. AddiJ'on. 

2. To pafs with violence. 

When Pas hand reached him to take. 

The fox on knees and elbows tumbled down : 

Pas could not ftay, but over him did rake , 

And crown’d the earth with his firft touching crown. Sidn. 

T he Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chale-guns through ourfterns they fend. Dryd. 

Ra'ker. n.f [from rake.] One that rakes. 

RA'KEHEL. n.f. [of this word the etymology is doubtful : as 
it is now written, it is apparently derived from rake and bell, 
and may aptly reprefent a wretch whole life is palled in places 
of lewdnels and wickednefs : Skinner derives it from racaille , 
French, the rabble; Junius, from rekel, Dutch, a mongrel 
dog.] A wild, worthiefs, diflolute, debauched, forry fellow. 

Out of the frie of thefe rakebell horfe-boys, growing up 
in knavery and villainy, are their kern fupplied. Spenfer. 

The king, when he heard of Perkins’s fiege of Exeter, 
laid in fport, that the king of rakehells was landed in the 
Weft, and that he hoped now to fee him. Bacon. 

A rakebell of the town, whofe character is fet off with ex- 
ceflive prodigality, prophanenefs, intemperance and luft, is re¬ 
warded with a lady of great fortune to repair his own, which 
his vices had almoft ruined. Swift. 

Ra'kehelly. adv. [from rakebell.'] Wild ; diffolute. 

I fcorn the rakehelly rout of our ragged rhimers, which 
without learning boaft, without judgment jangle, and with¬ 
out reafon rage and foam. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 

No breaking of windows or glaffes for fpight. 

And fpoiling the goods for a rakehelly prank. Benj. Johnfon. 

Ra'kish. adj. [from rake.] Loofe; lewd; diffolute. 

There feldom can be peculiarity in the love of a rakijh 
heart. Clarifja. 

To Ra'lly. v. a. [ rallier , Fr.] 

1. To put difordered or difperfed forces into order. 

With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heav’n. Milton. 

Publick arguing ferv.es to w r het the wits of hereticks, and 
by fhewing weak parts of their do&rines, prompts them to 
rally all their fophiftry to fortify them with fallacy. D. of Pie. 

Luther deters men from folitarinefs ; but he does not mean 
from a fober folitude, that rallies our fcattered ftrengths, and 
prepares us againft any new encounters from without. Atterb. 

2 . [ Railler , Fr. j To treat with flight contempt; to treat with 
fatirical merriment. 

Honeycomb has not lived a month, for thefe forty years, 
out of the fmoke of London, and rallie; me upon a country 
life. Addijon’s SpeRator. 

If after the reading of this letter, you find yourfelf in a 
humour rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort me, I 
defire you would thtow it into the fire. Addifon. 
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Strephon had long confefs’d his am’rous pain. 

Which gay Corinna rally d with difdain. n 

To Ra'lly. v. n. a ^‘ 

1. To come together in a hurry. 

If God fhould fhew this perverfe man a new heaven and 
a new earth, fpringing out of nothing, he might fay, that 
innumerable parts of matter chanced juft then to rally t 0 a e - 
ther, and to form themfelves into this new world, DHotfon 

2. To come again into order. J 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 

With fury charge us. Dryden’s /Ends 

3. To exercife fatirical merriment. 

Ram. n.f [pam, Saxon; ram, Dutch.] 

1. A male fheep ; in fome provinces, a tup. 
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of bread covered with a farce of cheefe and 

Bailey. 

Did. 


The ewes, being rank, turned to the rams. 


Sbakefp % 


An old fheep-whiftling rogue, a ram tender. Shake//) 
You may draw the bones of a ram’s head hung with firing 
of beads and ribbands. Peacbam on Drawing 

A ram their off’ring, and a ram their meat. Dryden 
The ram, having pafs’d the fea, lerenely fhines, 

And leads the year. Creech’s Manilius. 

2. x^n inftrument with an iron head to batter walls. 

Antony, 

Let not the piece of virtue, which is fet 
As the cement of our love, 

To keep it builded, be the ram to batter 
The fortrefs of it. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Judas calling upon the Lord, who without any rams or 
engines of war did caft down Jericho, gave a fierce alfault 
againft the walls. 2 Mac. xii. I5 . 

To Ram. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive with violence, as with a battering ram. 

Ram thou thy faithful tidings in mine ears. 

That long time have been barren. Sbakefp. 

Having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he could 
do no good by ramming with logs of timber, he fet one of 
the gates on fire. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The charge with bullet, or paper wet and hard flopped,* 
or with powder alone rammed in hard, maketh no great dif¬ 
ference in the loudnefs of th6 report. Bacon’s Nat. Hfi. 

A mariner loading his gun, while he was ramming in a 
cartridge, the powder took fire. knifeman’s Surgery. 

Here many poor people roll in vaft balls of fnow, which 
they ram together, and cover from the fun fhine. Addifon. 

A ditch drawn between two parallel furrows, was filled 
with fome found materials, and rammed to make the founda¬ 
tion folid. Arbutbjiot on Coins. 

2. To fill with any thing driven hard together. 

As when that devilifh iron engine wrought 
In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies fkill, 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught. 

And ramm’d with bullet round ordain’d to kill. Fa. Sheen. 

He that proves the king. 

To him will we prove loyal; tilf that time. 

Have we ramm’d up our gates againft the world. Sbakefp. 
1 hey mined the walls, laid the powder, and rammed the 
mouth, but the citizens made a countermine. Hayward. 
This into hollow engines, long and round. 

Thick rammd, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 

Dilated and infuriate, ftiall fend forth 

Such implements of mifehief, as fhall dafh 

'To pieces. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

Leave a convenient fpace behind the wall to ram in clay. 

Mortimer s Hufoandry. 

ToRA'MBLE. v.n. [rammelen, Dutch, to rove loofely in luft ; 
rarnb, Swedifh, to rove.] To rove loofely and irregularly; 
to wander. 

Shame contracts the fpirits, fixes the ramblings of fancy, 
and gathers the man into himfclf. ° South. 

He that is at liberty to ramble in perfe# darknefs, what is 
his liberty better than if driven up and down as a bubble by 
the wind. Locke. 

Chapman has taken advantage of an immeafurable length 
of verfe, notwithftanding which, there is fcarce any para- 
phrafe fo loofe and rambling as his. Pope . 

Never afk leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an 
idle rambling fellow. Swift’s Directions to Footmen. 

O er his ample fides the rambling fprays 
, Luxuriant fhoot. 7 bomfon’s Spring. 

Ra'mble. n.f. [from th e verb.] Wandering irregular ex- 
curfion. 

This conceit puts us upon the ramble up and down for re¬ 
lief, ’till very wearinefs brings us at laft to ourlelves. L’EJlr. 

Coming home after a fhort Chriftmas ramble, I found a 
letter upon my table. Swift. 

She quits the narrow path of fenfe 
For a dear ramble through impertinence. Swift’s Mifcel . 

Ra'mbler. n.f. [from ramble.] Rover; wanderer. 

Says the rambler , we muft e’en beat it out. L’EJlrange. 

Ra'mbooze. )n.J. A drink made of wine, ale, eggs and fugar 

Ra'mbuse. ) in the winter time; or of wine, milk, fugar 
and rofewater in the fummer time. Bailey. 

Ra'mekin. 



D By Continuation 0 ^ profane hiftories or other monuments 
kept together, the genealogies and ramifications of fome Angle 
families to a vaft extenfion may be preferred. Dale. 

As the blood and chyle pafs together through. the , amifica- 
tions of the pulmonary artery, they will be ftill more per- 
fecftlv mixed ; but if a pipe is divided into branches, and the c 
again fabdivided, the red and white liquors, as they pafs 
through the ramifications , will be more intimately mixed ; the 
mor "ramifications, the mixture will be the more perfedL Arb. 

To Ra'mify. v. a. [ramfier, Fr. ramus znafacio, Lat.J I o 

feparate into branches. . , , 

The mint, orown to have a pretty thick ftalk, with the 

various and ramified roots, which it {hot into the water, pre- 
fented a fpe&acle not unpleaiant to behold. Boyle. 

To Ra'mify. v. n. To be parted into branches. 

Apparatus affeds the urine with a foetid fmell, efpecially if 
cut wheiAhey are white ; when they are older, and begin to 
ramify-, they lofe this quality. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Ra'mmer . n.f [from ram.] 

1. An inftrument with which any tning is driven hard. 

The mafter bricklayer muft try the foundations with an 
iron crow and rammer, to fee whether the foundations are 
found. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

2. The ftick with which the charge is forced into the gun. 

A mariner loading a gun fuddenly, while he was ramming 
in a cartridge, the powder took fire, and fliot the rammer out 
of his hand. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ra'mmish. adj. [from ram.] Strong Rented. 

Ra'mous. adj. [from ramus, Latin J Branchy ; confifting of 
branches. 

Which vaft contraction and expanfion feems unintelligible, 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and ramous , or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton’s Opticks. 

A ramous efflorefcence, of a fine white fpar, found hang¬ 
ing from a cruft of like fpar, at the top of an old wrought 
cavern. Woodward on Foffils. 

To RAMP. v. n. [ ramper , French; rampare ; Italian; pempen, 
Saxon.] 

1. To leap with violence. 

Foaming tarr, their bridles they would champ. 

And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp. F. j^. 

Out of the thickeft wood 

A ramping lyon rulhed fuddenly. 

Hunting full greedy after favage blood. Fairy jpueen. 

They gape upon me with their mouths; as a ramping and 
roaring lion. Pfalm xxii. 13* 

Upon a bull, that deadly bellowed. 

Two horrid lions rampt, and feiz’d, and tugg’d off. Chapin. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d ; and in his paw 

Dandled the kid. Milton. 

2. To climb as a plant. 

Furnifhed with clafpers and tendrils, they catch hold of 
them, and fo ramping upon trees, they mount up to a great 
height. Ray on the Creation. 

Ramp, n.f [from the verb.] Leap; fpring. 

He is vaulting variable ramps. 

In your defpight, upon your purfe. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 
The bold Alcalonite 

Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turn’d 

Their plated backs under his heel. Milton’s Agonifles. 

Rampa'llian. n. f. A mean wretch. Not in ufe. 

Away you fcullion, you rampallian , you fuftilarian. Sbak. 

Rampa'ncy. n.J. [from rampant.] Prevalence; exuberance. 

As they are come to this height and rampancy of vice, from 
the countenance of their betters, fo they have took fome fteps 
in the fame, that the extravagances of the young carry with 
them the approbation of the old. South. 

Ra'mpant. adj. [ rampant , Fr. from ramp.] 

1. Exuberant; overgrowing reftraint. 

1 he foundation of this behaviour towards perfons fet apart 
for the lervice of God, can be nothing elfe but atheifm ; the 
growing rampant fin of the times. South. 

The feeds of death grow up, till, like rampant weeds, 
they choak the tender flower of life. Clarifja. 

2. [In heraldry.] 

Rampant is when the lion is reared up in the efcutcheon as 
it were ready to combate with his enemy. Peacbam. 

It a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probable a lion rampant , but couchant or dormant. Brown. 
The lion rampant Ihakes his brinded mane. . Milton. 

IoRa'mpart. \ v. a. [from the noun.] To fortifv with 

To Ra'mpire. I ramparts. Net in ufe. ^ 

Set but thy foot 

Againft our rampir’d gates, and they fhall ope. Sbakefp. 

1 he marquis dire&ed part of his forces to rampart the gates 
and ruinous places of the walls. Hayward. 


R A N 

Ra'mpart. \ 1u r r remt art,Vu 

Ra'mpire. 5 J 

1. The platform of the wall behind the parapet. 

2. The wall round fortified places. 

She felt it, when paft preventing, like a river; no vampires 
being built againft it, till already it have,overflowed. Sidney. 

"Vo’ have cut a way for virtue, which our great men 
Held fhut up, with all ramparts , for themfelves. B. Jobnf. 
He who endeavours to know his duty, and praclifes what 
he knows, has the equity of God to ftand as a mighty wall or 
rampart between him and damnation for any infirmities. Sout.o. 

The fon of Thetis, rampire of our holt. 

Is worth our care to keep. Drydeni 

The Trojans round the place a rampire caft. 

And palifades about the trenches plac’d. Dryden. 

Nc ftandards, from the hoftile ramparts torn, 

Can any future honours give 

To the victorious monarch’s name. Prior. 

Ra'mpions. n.f [rapuncidus, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of rampions confifts of one leaf, ill its form ap¬ 
proaching to a bell-fhape ; but is lo expanded and cut, that 
it almoft repreients the figure of a ftar the pointal is com¬ 
monly fplit into two homed divifions, and the flower-cup be¬ 
comes a fruit, which is divided into three cells inclofing many 
fmall feeds; Miller. 

Rampion is a plant* whofe tender roots are eaten in the 
fpring, like thofe of radilhes. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Ra'msons. n.f An herb. Ainjworth. 

Ran. preterite of run. 

The dire example ran through all the field, 

Till heaps of brothers were by brothers kill’d. Addifon. 

To Ranch, v. a. [corrupted from ivrencb.] To fprain; to 
injure with violent contortion. This is the proper fenfe, but, 
in Dryden, it feems to be to tear. 

Againft a ftump his tulk the monfter grinds, 

And ranch’d his hips with one continu’d wound. Dryden. 

Emeticks ranch , and keen catharticks fcour. Garth. 

RA'NCID. adj. [rancidus, Lat.] Strong Rented. 

The oil, with which fifties abound, often turns rancid, and 
lies heavy on the ftomach, and affeefts the very fvveat with a 
rancid fmell. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

Ra'ncidness. 7 n.f. [from rancid ; rancor, Lat.] Strong feent, 

Ranci'dity. 3 as of old oil. 

Ra'ncorous. adj. [from rancour.] Adalignant; malicious; 
fpiteful in the utmoft degree. 

So flam’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire. Fa. Jjjht. 

Becaufe I cannot 

Duck with French nods and apifli courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Sbakefp. Rich. Ill. 

The moft powerful of thefe were Pharifees and Sadduces ; 
of whofe chief doefrines fome notice is taken by the evano-g- 
lifts, as well as of their rancorous oppofition to the gofpel of 
Chrift. Weft on- the Rejurredlion . 

RA'NCOUR. n.f. {rancocur, old Fr.] Inveterate malignity; 
malice ; ftedfaft implacability ; ftanding hate. 

His breaft full of rancor like canker to freat. Puffer. 

As two brave knights in bloody fight 
With deadly rancour he enranged found. Fairy fjkiieen. 
All the way that they fled tor very rancour and delpite ; in 
their return, they utterly confumed and wafted whatfoever 
they had before left unfpoiled. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

Rancour will out, proud prelate ; in thy face 
I fee thy fury. Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

It ifliies from the rancour of a villain, 

A recreant and moft degen’rate traitor. Sbakefp. Rich. II; 

For Banquo’s iffue, Duncan have I murther’d ; 

Put rancour in the veffel of my peace 

Only for them. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Such ambufh 

Waited with hellilh rancour imminent; Milton. 

No authors draw upon themfelves more difpleafure, than 
thofe who deal in political matters, which is juftly incurred, 
confldering that fpirit of rancour and virulence; with which 
works of this nature abound. Addifon’s Freeholder, N? 40. 

I refbyteiians and their abettors, who can equally go to a 
church or conventicle, or fuch who bear a perfonal rancour 
towards the clergy. Swift. 

Rand, n.f [ rand, Dutch.] Border; Team: as, the rand of 
a woman’s Jhoe. J 

Random, n.f. [randon, Fr.] Want of diredlion ; want of 
rule or method ; chance ; hazard ; roving motion. 

Thy words at random argue thy inexperience. Milton . 

He lies at random carelefly diffus’d. 

With languilh’d head unpropt, 

As one paft hope abandon’d. • 

r onci love his darts at random throws. 

And nothing fprings from what he fows. ry a it. r 

1 he frnker muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity : the 
angle, which the miffive is to mount by, if we will have is 
go to ,ts futtheft rvukm, muft be the half of a rivht one 

siSS; ^ ?* l - 

21 D Digby. 
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fli" of fits of ? ld the b ! rds iived at random in a lawlefs 
ud of a V' ^ 9 Ut m tirne the y moved for the fetting 
Wh„ r ®U , L’EJlrange’s Fablel 

anot\er T ,■ S ° Vern u the de P endance of one event upon 
info ’ ■ J eVCnt ha i’P ene(J a: random, and was not caft 

1 'Tis C on al ?h rC!at 'T t0 fome fore S° in S P ul 'pofe to AueSt.Soutb. 
as we ran !f S T" * T™ ot ' true merit is drawn as like 
dom III ; r 1(1 , an ° tRer > when we make a fine thing at ran- 
likenefs! d P de the next vain creature that ’tis his own 

~' A A ^°”j f cbance • roving without direflionf 

a a n , b ° W d but the arms of chance. 

And ftruck a random blow 1 ’twas fortune’s work, 

_ And fortune take the praife. r., 

a nx- orce, n.j. The ring ofa gun next the touch-hole. Battel. 
xvANo. pretente oi ring. J 

all ovTthfempir feM C ° ntinMlIy UP t0 R °™’ . and r tf 

7 'o RANGE, v. a . [ranger, Fr. rhengc, Wellh./™^ V "‘'‘' 
I. J o place m order; to put in ranks. 

Maccabeus ranged his army by bands, and went againft 
1 imotneus. .? 

or , 2 il/lac. Xll. 20. 

-he law not the marquis till the battle was ranged. Clarend. 
somewhat rais’d 

By fahe prefumptuous hope, the ranged pow’rs 
4 Jiiband, and wand’ring each his feveral way 
ruriues. 1 

Men from the qualities they find united in them/and 
wherein they obferve ieveral individuals to agree, range them 
into -orts for the convenience of comprehenlive ligns. Locke. 

A certain form and order, in which we have long accuf- 
tomedI ourfelves to range our ideas, may be beft for us now 
thoupfh not original It/ in 
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A kitchen grate* 

Its door forth right to him did open, 

R herein an hundred ranges weren pight. 

And hundred furnaces all burning bright. 

It was a vault ybuilt lor great difpence. 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall. 

And one great chimney. 

i he buttery muft be vifible, and we need for our 
a more fpacious and luminous kitchen. JVottcns Arch'll' 
The implements of the kitchen are /'pits, ranges rnkf^* 

alld P° tS - ’ peon’s Phfclltks. 


Fairy ^ 


the i 


and 


A’A// 


■aigc. 


though not originally bed in itfolf. p Vatt ; 

2. To rove over. 

To the copfe thy le/Ter fpaniel take, 

Teach him to range the ditch and force the brake. Gav 
io Range, v. n. 

1. To rove at large. 

Casfar s fpirit ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his fide come hot from hell. 

Shall in thefe confines, with a monarch’s voice, 

Cry havock, and let flip the dogs of war. Sbakefp. 

’Tis better to be lowly born. 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief, 

And wear a golden forrow. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

I faw him in the battle range about; 

And watch’d him, how he Jingled Clifford forth. Sbakefp. 

As a roaring lion and a ranging bear ; fo is a wicked ruler 
over the poor people. Prov> , xxviii . x . 

Uther animals una&ive range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 

^ Thanks to my ftars, I have not rang'd about 
The wilds of life, e’re I could find a friend. Addifcn 

2. To be placed in order. ^ 

R hat is the way to lay the city flat, 

R o bring the roof to the foundation. 

And bury all which yet diftinclly ranges 

In heaps of ruin. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Range. n.J. [rangee, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A rank ; any thing placed in a line. 

You fled 

From that great face of war, whofe feveral ranges 
Irighted each other. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I he light, which paffed through its feveral interffices, 
painted fo many ranges of colours, which were parallel and 
contiguous, and without any mixture of white. Newton. 

From this walk you have a full view of a huge range of 
mountains, that lie in the country of the Grifons." Addifon. 

Thefe ranges of barren mountains, by condenfing the va¬ 
pours and producing rains, fountains and rivers, give%he very 
plains that fertility they boaft of. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A clafs ; an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the immaterial 
intelligences, the next below him is the fenfible nature. Hale. 

3. Excurflon; wandring. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all 
that wide circumference of fin and vice, and center it in his 
own breaft. South’s Sermons. 

4. Room for excurflon. 

A man has not enough range of thought, to look out for 
any good which does not relate to his own intereft. Addifon. 

5. Compafs taken in by any thing excurflve, extended, or ranked 
in order. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs afcends. Pope . 

Judge we by nature l habit can efface ; 

^ Affections ? they ftill take a wider range. P 0 p e . 

6. Step of a ladder. 

The liturgy, pradifed in England, would kindle thatjea- 
Ioufy, as the prologue to that deflgn, and as the firit range of 
that ladder, which fhould ferve to mount over all their 
cuftoms. Clarendon. 


Drydett. 


buffer. 


Spenfer. 


He was bid at his firft coming to take off 
let down the cinders. 

Ra nger. n. f [from range. J 

1. One that ranges ; a rover ; a robber. 

They walk not widely, as they were woont, 

For fear of raungers and the great hoont, 

But privily prolling to and fro. Spenfer's p a9m/ . 

Come, lays the ranger, here’s neither honour nor mon/ 
to be got by flaying. 7, p . e y 

2. A dog that beats the ground. ^ ian g*» 

Let your obfequious ranger fearch around, 

Nor will the roving fpy direct in vain. 

But numerous coveys gratify thy pain. Gay's Rural Starts 

3. An officer who tends the game of a fo reft. r 

Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder brino- 

Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian kino-. 

RANK. adj. [pane, Saxon. 1 
I. High growing; flrong; luxuriant, 

Down with the graffe, 

That groweth in fhadow fo ranke and fo flout. 

Is not thilk fame goteheard proud. 

That fits in younder bank, 

^ Whofe ftraying heard themfelfe fhrowde 
Emong the bufhes rank. 

Who would be out, being before his beloved miftreff? 

yon, if I were your miftrels, or I fhould 
think my honefty ranker than my wit. Shrht* 

In which dilguife, ^ 

While other jefts are fomething rank on foot. 

Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender. Sbakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
beven ears came up upon one ftalk, rank and good. Gen 
They fancy that the difference lies in the manner of ap* 
pulfe, one being made by a fuller or ranker appulfe than the 

0t f. . r Holder's Elements of Speech. 

1 he moft plentiful feafon, that gives birth to the fineft 
flowers, produces alfo the rankejl weeds. Addifon 

2. Fruitful; bearing flrong plants. J 

Seven thoufand broad-tail’d fheep graz’d on his downs; 

we 66 , OUl J and came]s hls rank paflures fed. Sandys. 
f ,. eie and ran by ’tis not good to fow wheat after a 

pn° VV *-r T Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

3. [A.aniidus, Lat.J Strong feented; rancid. 

Rank fm el ling rue, and cummin good for eyes. Spenfer. 

In their thick breaths, 

Rank of grofs diet, fhall we be enclouded. 

And forc’d to drink their vapour. Sbakefp. Cymbellne. 

The ewes, being rank. 

In the end of Autumn turned to the rams. 

The drying marfhes fuch a flench convey, 
buch the rank fleams of reeking Albula. 

Hircina, rank with fweat, prefumes 

To cenfure Phillis for perfumes. Swift's Mifcellamts. 

4. High tafted ; flrong in quality. 

. Such animals as feed upon flefh, becaufe fuch kind of food 
is high and r ^, qualify it; the one by fwallowing the hair 
°f the beafts they prey upon, the other by devouring fome 
p*.rt of the feathers of the birds they gorge themfelves with. 

■p.. Ray on the Creations 

Divers fea fowl tafte rank of the flfh on which 
feed. 

5 * Rampant; highgrown. 

„ moft wicked Sir, whom to call brother 
W ould infedf my mouth, I do forgive 

Thy rankejl faults. Sbakefp. Tempejl. 

Ahis Rpiphamus cries out upon as rank idolatry, and the 
device o* the devil, who always brought in idolatry under fair 
pretences. Stilling feet s Def. of Difcourje on Roman Idol. 

1 is pride, rank pride, and haughtinefc of foul, 

1 he Romans call it ftoicifm, Addifon's Cato. 

o. Cjrrols ; coarfe. J 

My w’ife s a hobby-horfe, deferves name 
As rank as any flax-wench, that puts to 
Refore her troth-plight. Sbakefp. Winters Tale. 

J/ns power of the people in Athens, claimed as the 
un ou te privilege of an Athenian born, was the rankef 
encroachment and the groffeft degeneracy from the <01 in 
Solon left. s y Swift- 

7 ’ n e ‘ lon 3 plane is fee rank , when its edve {lands fo 
flat below the lole of the plane, that in working °it will take 
ott a thick {having. Mixm's Mechanical Exereifis. 

Rank» 


Sbakefp, 

Addifo 


'on. 


they 

Boyle. 


Shakefpi 
Sbakefp * 


RAN 

Rank. n.f. [rang, Fr.] 

1. Line of men placed a-breaft. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks, and fquadrons, and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol. 

I have feen the cannon, 

When it hath blown his ranks into the air. 

Is’t not pity, 

That we, the Tons and children of this ifle, 

Fill up her enemies ranks f S/oakefp. King fobn*. 

If you have a ftation in the file, 

And not in the worft rank of manhood, fay it. Sbakefpt 
±. A row. 

Weft of this place down in the neighbour bottom. 

The rank of ofiers,. by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on your right hand brings you to the place. Sbakefp. 

A fylvan icene, and as the ronks afeend 
Shade above fhade, a woody theatre. Milton. 

If flhe walk, in even ranks they ftand, 

Like fome well-marfhall’d and obfequious band. Waller. 

He cou’d through ranks of ruin go. 

With ftorms above and rocks below. Drydens Horace. 

3. Range of fubordination. 

The wifdom and goodnefs of the maker plainly appears in 
the parts of this ftupendous fabrick, and- the feveral degrees 
and ranks of creatures in it. Locket 

4. Clafs ; order. 

The encl^nting power of profperity over private perfons is 
remarkable in relation to great kingdoms, where all ranks 
and orders of men, being equally concerned in publick blef- 
fings, equally join in Spreading the infection. Atterbury . 

5. Degree of dignity. 

Her charms have made me man, her ravifh’d love 
In rank fhall place me with the bleis’d above. Dry dein 

Thefe all are virtues of a meaner rank. 

Perfections that are plac’d in bones and nerves. Addifon . 
Lepidus’s houfe, which in his confulate was the flneft in 
Rome, within thirty-five years was not in the hundredth 

rank. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. Dignity ; high place : as, he is a man of rank. 

To Rank. v. a. [ranger, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To place a-breaft. 

In view flood rank'd of feraphim another row. Milton. 

2. To range in any particular clafs. 

If four woe delights in fellowfhip, 

And needly will be rank'd with other griefs ; 

Why follow’d not, when {he faid Tybalt’s dead, 

Thy father or thy mother. Sbakefp, 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 

Himfelf with princes. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

liciefy is ranked with idolatry and witchcraft. 

I have ranked this diverfion of chriftian practice among the 
effeds of our contentions. D of p iet 

Poets were ranked in the clafs of philofophers, and the an¬ 
cients made ufe of them as preceptors in mufick and mo- 

„ r i lty * , „ Broome's Notes on the Ody/Tey. 

3. 1 o arrange methodically. w J 

Who now (hall rear you to the fun, or rank 
1 our tribes. Milton 

Ranking all things under general and fpecial heads, renders 
the nature or ufes of a thing more eafy to be found out, when 
we feek in what rank of beings it lies. Watts's Lonck 

To Rank. v. n. To be ranged ; to be placed. ^ 

Let that one article rank with the reft * 

And thereupon give me your daughter. ’ •. Shal,0. 

I rom draggling mountaineers, for publick good, ~ 
ro rank m tribes, and quit-the favage wood. Tate 

To Ra nkle. v. n. [from rank. 1 To fcftrr • tr, k i 
ruption ; to be inflamed in body or mind. ’ ^ C ° f " 

As when two boars with rankling malice met. 

Their gory fides fre(h bleediiw fiercely fret p a 

I little {mart did feel; = 7 Fa ' 

But foon it fore increafed, 

And now it rankleth more and more 
Anff inwardly it feftereth fore. StenCer's i 

Ne mieht e his here 7/’ h ‘ m lvondrous fore dikafed, 

Ne might Ins ranking pai n with patience be appeafed. 

J That frefli bleeding wound ^ 

' ° m %:laro:f ; o n „?e y r breaft - 

he b r, y 

The ftorm of his own rage the fool confn ,4 U ^* 

A,Ki env/s rankling fling th’irnp^d/m“oun/s ’ c , 

The h h° U d fta tief1 ’ er "" ag ’ d with inward P a ‘n8 ‘ mdyS ' 
The hydra s venom rankling in thy vein/ ’ e.j-r 

I have endur’d the. rage of fecret »rief 

A malady that burns and rankles inwapdi P 

On the rankl’d foul the fury fails A°T‘ 

2 ' -t bomjon. 
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Ra'nkly. adz/, [from rank.] Coarfely; groffy. 

'Tis given out, that, fleeping in my garden, 

A ferpent flung me : To the whole ear of Denmark 
Is, by a forged procefs of my death. 

Rankly abus’d. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Ra'nkness. n.f. [from rank.] Exuberance; fuperfluity of 
growth. 

It bringeth forth abundantly, through too much ranknefs , 
things lefs profitable, whereby that which principally it fhould 
yield, being either prevented in place, or defrauded of nourifh- 
ment, faileth. Hooker, b. v. f. Hi. 

Begin you to grow upon me; I will phyfick your rank¬ 
nefs. Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

Among the crowd i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more; I am ftifled 
With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

We’ll like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courie, 

Stoop low within thofe bounds, we have o’erlook’d. Shaft. 
The crane’s pride is in the ranknefs of her wing. L'EJlri 
He the ftubhorn foil manur’d. 

With rules of hufbandry the ranknefs cur’d ; 

Tam’d us to manners. Dryden, 

Ra'nny. n. f. The fhrewmoufe. 

The mus araneus, the fhrewmoufe or ranny. Brown. 
To Ra' nsack. v. a. [pan, Saxon, and faka, Swedifh, to fearch 
for or feize.] 

1. To plunder; to pillage. 

A covetous fpirit, 

Warily awaited day and night, 

From other covetous fiends it to defend. 

Who it to rob and ranfack did intend. Fairy Afueen. 

Their vow is made to ranfack Troy. Sbakefp. 

Men by his fuggeftion taught, 

Ranfack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of the earth. Milton. 

The ranfack'd city, taken by our toils. 

We left, and hither brought the golden fpoils. Dryden. 

The fpoils which they from ranfack'd houfes brought. 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught. Dryden. 

2. To fearch narrowly. 

I ranfack the feveral caverns, and fearch into the ftore- 
houfes of water, to find out where that mighty mafs of water, 
which overflowed the earth, is bellowed. Woodward 

3. To violate ; to deflower. 

With greedy force he ’gan the fort affail, 

Wherof he weened poffeffed foon to be, 

„ ., A nd .^ h rich > r oiI of ranfacted chaftity. Fairy $ueen. 
RANhOMB. n.f. L ran f en, Fr.] Price paid for redemption 
from captivity or punifhment. 

bis captivity in Auftria, and the heavy ranfom that he 
paid for his liberty, Richard was hindered to purfue the con- 
queft of Ireland Davies, on Ireland. 

iire the third dawning lio-ht 
Return, the ftars of morn fhall fee him rife, 

The ranfom paid, which man from death redeemes 

H,s death for man. Milton’s Paradfe LoJ},b- xii. 

Has the prince loft his army or his liberty ? 

Tell me what province they demand for ranfom, Denham. 

1 his as a ranfom Albemarle did pay. 

For all the glories of fo great a life. Dryden.. 

o adore that great myftery of divine love, God’s fendino- 
is only lon into this world to fave Tinners, and to fove his 
life a ranfom for them, would be noble exercife for die pens 
of the greateft Wtts _ Tillotfon's LnZ 

1 n avenging pow’r 
Thus will perfift, relentlefs in his ire, 

1 ill the fair flave be render’d to her fire 
And ranfom free reftor’d to his abode. ’ Drvd ,„ 

vjtyZir puniflimend C "" W *'^ -deem from capti-' 

How is’t with Titus Lartius ? 

■ T" g f ° me *° death and - exile, 

T Ug h ' m J ° r p “>’ ln g> threading the other Shake/b 

death ^ ‘ hem fr ° m th£ a " d - d «m them Its 

rife, and rifmg with him raife^ ^ I4 ‘ 
His brethren, ranfom’ d with his own dear life isa-s, 
Ra^nsomeless. adj. J [from ranforne. I Free fro ' c M ' 
Ranfomelefs here we fet our prifoners free r 

_ . Deliver him Shak, A- 

Up to his pleafure ranfomelefs and free. cl l r 

To Rant «. [randen, Dutch, to rave 1 Tn r Shake JP' 
lent or high founding lan^ua^e iirt- d T e in V1 °~ 
of thought. & 0 g wl thout proportionable dignity 

Look where my rantinv hnft 

is either liquor in his Date* m P garter comes ; there 
looks fo merrily. P ’ cl hls purle » wh en he 

Nay, an Lul’t mouth Ilf' ^ ^ oflVindfor. 
They have attacked me • fome wktfT 3S th ° U ‘ S/;af ~ 
grinning and only {hewing their teeth oT ' n ° anS ’- ° thers 
hefloring, others fcolding a°nd revilin" ’ i" d 

otiUingjieet. 

Ran t. 


















































































































































RAn't. n. f. [from the verb.] High rounding language unfup- 
ported by dignity of thought. 

Dryden himfelf, to pleafe a frantick age, 

Was forc’d to let his judgment {loop to rage. 

To a wild audience he conform’d his voice, 

Comply’d to cuftom, but not err’d through choice ; 

Deem then the people’s, not the writer’s fin, 

Almanfor’s rage, and rants of Maximin. Granville. 

This is a floical rant , without any foundation in the nature 
of man or reafon of things. At ter bury's Preface. 

Iva'nter. n. f [from rant.] A ranting fellow. 

Ra / ntipole. adj. [this word is wantonly formed from rant.] 
Wild ; roving ; rakifh. A low word. 

What at years of difcretion, and comport yourfelf at this 
rantipole rate ! Congreve's Way of the World. 

To Ra'ktipole. v. n. To run about wildly. It is a low word. 
The elded was a termagant imperious wench; {he ufed to 
rantipole about the houfe, pinch the children, kick the fer- 
vants, and torture the cats and dogs. Arbuthnot. 

RA'NULA. n.f. [Latin.] 

Ranula is a foft fwelling, poflefling thofe falivals under the 
tongue : it is made by congedion, and its progrefs filleth up 
the fpace between the jaws, and maketh a tumour externally 
under the chin. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Ranunculus, n.f. Crowfoot. 

Ranv.nculufes excel all flowers in the richnefs of their co¬ 
lours : of them there is a great variety. Mortimer. 

To Rap. v. n. [hpseppan, Saxon.] To drike with a quick 
fmart blow. 

Knock me at this gate 

And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. Shakcfp. 

With one great peal they rap the door. 

Like footmen on a vifiting day. Prior. 

He was provoked in the fpirit of magiflracy, upon difco- 
vering a judge, who rapped out a great oath at his footman. 

Addifon. 

To Rap. v. a. [from rapio extra fe, Lat.J 

i. To affedl with rapture; to ftrike with extafy ; to hurry out 
of himfelf. 

Thefe are fpeeches of men, not comforted with the hope 
of that they defire, but rapped with admiration at the view 
of enjoyed blifs. Hooker. 

Beholding the face of God, in admiration of fo great 
excellency, they all adore him; and being rapt with the Jove 
of his beauty, they cleave infeparably for ever unto, him. Hook. 

What, thus raps you ? are you well ? Shakcfp. 

The government I call upon my brother. 

And to my date grew dranger, being tranfported 

And rapt in fecret dudies. Shakefp. 

You’re rapt in fomework, fome dedication 
To the great lord. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

I’m rape with joy to fee my Marcia’s tears. Acldif. Cato. 
It is impoflible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wifdom of the divine ar¬ 
ch ite£f. Chcyne's Philofophical Principles. 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin fhall conceive, a virgin bear a fon ! Pope. 

Let heav’11 feize it, all at once ’tis fir’d. 

Not touch’d, but rapt-, not waken’d, but infpir’d. Pope. 

1 . To fnatch away. 

He leaves the welkin way mod beaten plain. 

And rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the fkyen, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fliyne. F. 

Underneath a bright fea flow’d 
Of jafper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
Who after came from earth, failing arriv’d 
Wafted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Rap'd in a chariot drawn by fiery deeds. Milton. 

Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole. Milton. 

To Rap and rend, [more properly rap and ran ; paepan, Saxon, 
to bind, and rema , Iflandick, to plunder.] To feize by 
violence. 

Their hufbands robb’d, and made hard fhifts 
T’ adminider unto their gifts 
All they could rap and rend and pilfer, 

To feraps and ends of gold and filver. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Rap. n. f [from the verb.] A quick fmart blow. 

How corned thou to go with thy arm tied up ? has old 
Lewis given thee a rap over thy fingers ends ? Arbuthnot. 

RAPA'CIOUS. adj. [rapace, Fr. rapax,Jjat.] Given to plun¬ 
der ; feizing by violence. 

Well may thy Lord, appeas’d. 

Redeem thee quite from death’s rapacious claim. Milton. 

Shall this prize, 

Soon heighten’d by the diamond’s circling rays. 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? Pope. 

Rapaciously, adv. [from rapacious.] By rapine; by violent 
robbery. 

Rapa'ciousness. n. f. [from rapacious.] The quality of 
being rapacious. 

Rapa'city. n.f. [rapacitas, Lat. rapacity Yu from rapax.] 
Addidtednefs to plunder; excrcife of plunder ; ravenoufnefs. 


' Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen 
grudge them thofe fmall remains of ancient piety, which the 
rapacity of fome ages has fcarce left to the church. Sprat. 

Rape, n.f [rapt,Yr. raptus, Latin.] 

1. Violent defloration of chadity. 

You are both decypher’d 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefp. Titus Andror.icusi 

Rape call you it, to feize my own, 

My true betrothed love. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

The parliament conceived, that the obtaining of women by 
force into pofleflion, howfoever afterwards aflent might follow 
by allurements, was but a rape drawn forth in length, becaufe 
the fird force drew on all the red. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Witnefs that night 

In Gibeah, when the hofpitable door 
Expos’d a matron, to avoid worfe rape. 

The haughty fair. 

Who not the rape ev’n of a god could bear. 

Tell Thracian tyrant’s alter’d fliape, 

And dire revenge of Philomela’s rape. 

2. Privation ; a£f of taking away. 

Pear grew after pear. 

Fig after fig came ; time made never rape 
Of any dainty there. Chapman's Odyfey. 

3. Something (hatched away. 

Sad widows by thee rifled, weep in vain. 

And ruin’d orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys. 

Where now are all my hopes ? oh never more 
Shall they revive ! nor death her rapes reflore ! Sandys. 

4. The juice of grapes is drawn as well from the rape , or 
whole grapes pluck’d from the cluder, and wine pour’d upon 
them in a veflel, as from a vat, where they are bruifed. Ray. 

5. A plant, from the feed of which oil is exprefled. 

RA'PID. adj. [rapide , Fr. rapidus , Lat.] Quick ; fwift. 

Part fhun the goal with rapid wheels. Milton. 

While you fo fmoothly turn and rowl our fphere, 

That rapid motion does but red appear. Dryden. 

Rapi'dity. n. f. [rapidity Fr. rapiditas , from rapidus , Lat.] 
Celerity ; velocity ; fwiftnefs. 

Where the words are not monofyllables, we make them fo 
by our rapidity of pronunciation. Addifon's Spectator. 

Rapi'dly. adv. [from rapid.] Swiftly ; with quick motion. 

Rapi'dness. n.f. [from rapid.] Celerity; fwiftnefs. 

Ra / pier. n. f. [ rapiere , Fr. fo called from the quicknefs of its 
motion.] A fmall fword ufed only in thruding. 

I will turn thy falfehood to thy heart, 

Where it was forged, with my rapier's point. Shake r p. 

A foldier of far inferior drength may manage a rapier or 
fire-arms fo expertly, as to be an overmatch for his adver- 
fary. Pope's EJfay on Flower's BattLs. 

Rapier-fish. n.f. 

The rapier-f.Jh , called xiphias, grows fometimes to the 
length of five yards : the fword, which grows level from the 
fnout of the fifh, is here about a yard long, at the bails four 
inches ov£r, two-edged, and pointed exaCIly like a rapier: 
he preys on fifhes, having fird dabbed them with this 
fword. Grew's Mufesum. 

Ra'pike. 7i. f. [rapina , Lat. rapine , Fr.] 

1. The a£f of plundering. 

If the poverty of Scotland might, yet the plenty of Eng¬ 
land cannot, excufe the envy and rapine of the church’s 
rights. King Charles . 

The logick of a conquering fword may filence, but con¬ 
vince it cannot; its efficacy rather breeds averfion and abhor¬ 
rence of that religion, whofe fird addrefs is in blood and 
rapine. . Decay of Piety. 

2. Violence; force. 

Her lead a£fion overaw’d 
His malice, and with rapine fweet bereav’d 
His fiercenefs of its fierce intent. Milton. 

Ra'pper. n.f. [from rap.] One who drikes. 

Ra'pport. n.f. [rappat,Yx,] Relation; reference; propor¬ 
tion. A word introduced by the innovator, Temple , but not 
copied by others. 

’Tis obvious what rapport there is between the conceptions 
and languages in every country, and how great a difference 
this mud make in the excellence of books. Temple. 

To Rapt. v. n. [this word is ufed by Chaptnan for rap impro¬ 
perly, as appears from the participle, which from rapt would 
be not rapt , but rapted.] To ravifli; to put in eedafy. 

You may fafe approve. 

How drong in indigation to their love 

Their rapting tunes are. Chapman's Odyjfey . 

Rapt. n. f. [from rap.] A trance ; an eedafy. 

RA'PTURE. n.f 

1. Eedafy; tranfport; violence of any pleafing paflion; en- 
thufiafm ; uncommon heat of imagination. 

Mufick, when thus applied, raifes in the mind of the hearer 
great conceptions; it drengthens devotion, and advances 
praife into rapture. Addifon's Spectator, 406. 

You grow corredf, that once with rapture writ. Pop e * 

2. Rapidity; 


Milton, 
Dryden. 
RoJ'common. 
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2 . Rapidity ; hade. 

The wa fry throng, 

Wave rov/ling after wave, where way they found. 

If deep, with torrent raptwe ; if through plain 
Soft-ebbing; nor v/ithdood them rock or hill. Milton. 
Ra’ptured. adj. [from rapture.] Raviflied; tranfported. 
A bad word. 

He drew 

Such madning draughts of beauty to the foul. 

As for awhile canceli’d his raptur'd thought 
With luxury too daring. Thomson's Summer. 

Ra'pturous. adj. [from rapture.] Ecdatick ; tranfporting. 
Are the pleasures of it fo inviting and rapturous f is a man 
bound to look out fharp to plague himfelf ? Collier. 

RARE. adj. [ rarus , Lat. rare , Fr. in all the fenfes but the 
lad.] 

1. Scarce; uncommon. 

Live to be t;.e {hew, and gaze o’ th’ time ; 

We’ll have you, as our rarer monders are, 

Painted upon a pole. Shakefp. 

2 . Excellent; incomparable ; valuable to a degree feldom found. 

This jealoufy 

Is for a precious creature ; as {he’s rare, 

Mud it be great ; and as his perfon’s mighty, 

Mud it be violent. Shakejp. Winter's Tale. 

On which was wrought the gods and giants fight, 

Rare work, all fill’d with terror and delight. Cowley. 

Above the red I judge one beauty rare. Dryden. 

3. Thinly fcattered. 

7 he cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Thofe rare and folitary, thefe in flocks 
Paduring at once, and in broad herds upfprung. Milton. 

4. Thin ; fubtle; not denfe. 

They are of fo tender and weak a nature, as they affed 
otjIv iuch a 7 a? e and attenuate lubdancc, as the fpirit of living 
cieatures. Bacon's Natural Flifiory. 

So eagerly the fiend 

O’er bog or deep, through drait, rough, denfe, or rare. 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, purfues his way. Milt. 
1 he denfe and bright light of the circle will obfcure the 
7are and weak lignt of tneie dark colours round about it, and 
render them almoh infenfible. Nnvton's Opticks. 

Lodies are much more rare and porous than is commonly 
believed : water is nineteen times lighter, and by confequence 
nineteen times rarer than gold, and gold is fo rare, as very 
readily, and without the lead oppofition, to tranfmit the 
m gnetick efiluvia, and eafily to admit quickfilver into its 
pores, and to let water pafs through it. Newton's Opticks. 

5. Kaw ; not fully fubdued by the fire. This is often pro¬ 
nounced rear. A 

New-laid eggs, with Baucis’ bufy care, 

7 urn d by a gentie fire, and roaded rare. Dry den 

Ra reeshow. n.f. [this word is formed in imitation of the 
foreign way of pronouncing rarejhow.] A fbow carried in a 

h T,t ran,l ? n ® of the town us juft like a rareejhow , we 
the curiofity to peep at them, and nothing more. Pope. 

V . „ . rareejhowshe fung, and Punch’s feats. Gay. 

'j- EF p CiloN - [rarefaction, Fr. from rarefy.} Exten- 

t dM 7? ° f 2 b ° dy ’ tlWt makes k takc “P room 

than it did before; contrary to condenfation. 

into IZ'ZTK bC ‘ nS i rarefieCl ,’ and by rare f aili “n refoived 
into wind, will force up tire Imoak. IVotton's ArchiteSure 

Ay exhalations, fliut up in the caverns of the earth bv 

late fad ion or comprefiion, come to be ftraitened thev ftrive 

every way to fet themfelves at liberty. ’ VW 

"rSy ffr r f P -efaaf 0 r • 

were more proper i Wj Snd/ano, Lat. rarify 

To thfw J 1 0 make thln: c °utrary to condenfe 
0 ^ot equator crouding fail, 1 onuenle - 

• hcie highly rarefied the yielding air 

Admits their fleam. = ^ 

To Ra'rec y. V. V. To become thin. 77 ^' 

-.art ) rarefies to dew ; expanded more 

tfr to ' oar - 

1-. Seldom ; not often ; not frequently. 

Rarely they rile by virtue’s aid, who lie 

J.’ S - her bttr Verty - ^ 

Advanc d like Atalanta’s dar 

Put rarely feen, and feen from far c v* , 

2. Finely; nicely; accurately. ’ ^wft s Mifcellanics. 

How rarely does it meet with this t 

RaTen^T y^from J 3^] OVe hiS enemies§ 1 ^ Shakefp. 
Sing^f modt 5 frequency. 

[=ule is the thinnefs of the -l-i ;1 j ° la L and ■ the 
being touched there ; for ticl-’w '\ W “ h the rarm ‘fi of 

nts, which the thinnefs of foe fob, riw th&f P‘- 

nef of touch doth further. ‘ ’ ^ddenefs and rare- 

Bacon. 
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For the rarenefs and rare ede£l of that petition, I’ll infer * 
it as prefen ted. Clarendon*. 

Of my heart I now a prefent make; 

Accept it as when early fruit we fend, 

And let the rarenefs the finall gift commend. Dryden. 
2. Value arifing from icarcity. 

Rofes fet in a pool, fupported with fome day, is matter of 
rarenefs and pleafure, though of fmall ufe. Bacon » 

To worthied things, 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee 
Rarenefs or ufe, not nature, value brings, Donne. 

Ra'rity. n.f. [ rarite , Fr. raritas , Lat.] 

1. Uncommonnefs ; infrequency. 

So far from being fond of any one for its rarity, if I meet 
with any in a field which pleafes me, I give it a place in my 
garden. Spectator. 

2. A thing valued for its fcarcity. 

Sorrow would be a rarity mod belov’d. 

If all could fo become it. Shakefp. King Lear. 

It would be a rarity worth the feeing, could any one {hew 
us fuch a thing as a perfectly reconciled enemy. South. 

I faw three rarities of different kinds, which pleafed me 
more than any other {hows of the place. Addifon. 

3. Thinnefs ; lubtlety ; the contrary to denfity. 

Bodies, under the fame outward bulk, have a greater thin¬ 
nefs anti expan lion, or thicknefs and folidity, which terms, in 
FngJifh, tio not lignify fully thofe differences of quantity; there¬ 
fore 1 wiil do it under the n£mes of rarity and denfity. Digby. 

This 1 do, not to draw any argument againd them from 
the univerfal red or accurately equal didufion of matter, but 
only that I may better demondrate the great rarity and tenuity 
of their imaginary chaos. Bentley's Sermons . 

Rrv SCAL. n.f. [paycal, oaxon, a lean bead.] A mean fel¬ 
low ; a fcoundrei; a lorry wretch. 

For the raj cal commons, led he cared. Spenfer . 

And when him lid the rajeal routs appal, 

Men into dones therewith he could tranlmew. Fa. C>ueen. 

W hen Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous 
To lock fuch rafeal counters from his friends : 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunder-bolts, 

Uafti him to pieces. Shakefp. Julius Caofiar. 

i he rajeal people, thirding after prey. 

Join with the^traitor. Shakejp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

But for our gentlemen, 

7 he moufe ne er Ihun’d the cat, as they did budge 
From rafeal: worfe than they. 6 Shakefp. 

I am accuift to lob in that thief’s company; the rafeal hath 
remov d my horfe. Shakefp. Henry iV. p. 

Scoundrels are infolent to their fuperiors; but it does not 
become a man of honour to contefl: with mean rafeals. L’E/l 
Did I not fee you, rafeal, did I not! J ‘ 

I have°ilnlb N'T DalWs g°*t ? Dryden. 

a i V , e en e » to ^ erve my turn, in tiore. 

And he s a rajeal who pretends to more. Dryden's Perfius. 

1 he poor girl provoked told him he lyed like a rafeal Sw 

Rasca lion, n.f [from rajeal. j O ne of the lowelt people. ’ 

it >j u- e 1 hat P roud dame 
Us d him fo like a bafe rafeallion. 

That old pig-What d’ye call him-malion, 

1 nat cut his midrefs out of done, 

Had not fo hard a hearted one. ’ Hudibra, a ; 

Rasca lit v n.f [from rafeal.] The low mean peopled 

j “ de ' «>-. 
Jeroboam having procured his people gods, the'next' fofof' 

C()mm?fr PrOV f de P , nedS 5 to the calves hfadds f 

commiflion, for the approving, trying and admittino- the rah 

cahty and Joweft of the people to minifter in that fervice South 
TYfot Mean > worthlefs 

ould d thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafealh 
flieep-biter come by fome notable {hame. ^ 7 Shake I 

Our raf ally porter is fallen fad afleep with the black cloth 
andyconces, or we might have been" tacking 6 up by .ht 

He certifies your lordfhip, that this night 
He dreamt the boar had rafed off his helm. er, , r. 

Was he not in the nearelt neighbourhood to death 
might not foe bullet, that rafetl his ch. ek K K and 

his head. J clleek > h , ave gone into 

2 ‘ To H e T ow t0 deftr °y; to -o' op. Souths . Sermom ‘ 

3 . To him raf ‘ f ° me City ' ' Mihcn - 

Beiiomfmorial’ 61m bea r’ nly records now 

RASH. adj. £r^,’Du t ehV’ U H , Milton. 

aelmg without caution or refleaio!!: V ’ V '° lentj P rec ipitate ; 

words withorn mb. 11 Wlthout !ham c, ra^without fkiil, f u ]] of 
21 E Afham's Schoolmafler. 

Blaifc 
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Blaft her pride, O ye bleft gods ! fo will you wifti on me, 
when the rajh mood is on me. Sbakefp. 

I have fcarce leifure to falute you, 

My matter is fo rajh. Sbakefp. Tro'tlus and Crejfida. 

Be not rajh with thy mouth, and let not thine hejrt be 
hafty to utter any thing before God; for God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth 3 therefore let thy words be few. Eccluf. 
Her rajh hand in evil hour, 

Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe pluck’d, {he eat. Milton. 
Rash. n. f [rafcia, Italian.] 

1. Sattin. Minfoew. 

2. [Corrupted probably from rujh.] An efflorefcence on the 
body 3 a breaking out. 

Rather, n. f [rafura lardi , Lat.J A thin flice of bacon. 

If we grow all to be pork eaters, we Jfhall not fhortly have 
a rajher on the coals for money. Sbakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
White and black was all her homely cheer. 

And rajhers of fing’d bacon on the coals. Dryden. 

Quenches his third with ale in nut-brown bowls, 

And cakes the hafty rajher from the coals. King. 

Ra'shly. adv. [from raflo.] Haftily ; violently 3 without due 
confideration. 

This expedition was by York and Talbot 
Too rajhly plotted. Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. 

Men are not rajhly to take that for done, which is not 
done. Bacon s NaturalHijiory. 

He that doth any thing rajhly, muft do it willingly 3 for he 
was free to deliberate or not. * L’Ejlrange’s Fables. 

Declare the fecret villain, 

The wretch fo meanly bafe to injure Phasdra, 

So rajhly brave to dare the fword of Thefeus. Smith. 
Ra / shness. n. f [from rajh .J Foolifh contempt of danger 3 
inconfiderate heat of temper 3 precipitation 3 temerity. 

Who feeth not what fentence it fhall enforce us to give 
againft all churches in the world 3 in as much as there is' not 
one, but hath had many things eftablifhed in it, which though 
the lcripture did never command, yet for us to condemn were 
rafhnejs. Hooker, b. iii. f 6. 

Nature to youth hot rafmefs doth difpence. 

But with cold prudence age doth recompence. Denham. 
In fo fpeaking, we offend indeed againft truth 3 yet we 
offend not properly by falfhood, which is a fpeaking againft 
our thoughts 3 but by rajhnefs, which is an affirming or de¬ 
fying, before we have fufficiently informed ourfelves. South . 
The vain Morat by his own rajhnefs wrought. 

Too foon difeover’d his ambitious thought. 

Believ’d me his, becaufe I fpoke him fair. Dryden. 

Rasp. n. f. [ rafpo , Italian.] A delicious berry that grows on 
a fpecies of the bramble 3 a rafpberry. 

Sorrel fet amongft rafps , and the rafps will be the fmaller. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Now will the corinths, now the rafps fupply 
Delicious draughts, when preft to wines* Philips. 

To RASP. v. a. [ rafpen , Dutch 3 rafper , Fr. rafpare , Italian.] 
To rub to powder with a very rough file. 

Some authors have adviled the rafping of thefe bones ; but 
in this cafe it is needlefs. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Having prepared hard woods and ivory for the lathe with 
rafping, they pitch it between the pikes. Moxon. 

Rasp, n.f [from the verb.] A large rough file, commonly 
ufed to wear away wood. 

Cafe-hardening is ufed by file-cutters, when they make 
coarfe files, and generally moft rajps have formerly been made 
of iron and cafe-hardened. Moxon s Mechanical Exercijes. 

Ra'spatory. n. f [ 'rafpatoir , Fr. from rafp .] A chirurgeon’s 
rafp. 

I put into his mouth a rafpatory , and pulled away the cor¬ 
rupt flefh, and with cauteries burnt it to a cruft. 

Wifeman’s Surgery . 

Ra'spberry, or Rafberry. n.f A kind of berry. 

Rafpberries are of three forts 5 the common wild one, the 
large red garden rafpberry , which is one of the pleafanteft 
of fruits, and the white, which is little inferior to the 
red. Mortuner's Hufbandry. 

Raspberry-bush. n. f A fpecies of bramble. 

Ra'sure. n.f. [ rafura , Lat.] 

1. The adl of feraping or {having. 

2. A mark in a writing where fomething has been rubbed out. 

Such a writing ought to be free from any vituperation of 
rafure. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Rat. n. f. [ ratte , Dutch ; rat , Fr. ratta , Spanifh.J An animal 
of the moufe kind that infefts houfes and /hips. 

Our natures do purfue. 

Like rats that ravin down their proper bane. Sbakefp. 

Make you ready your ftiff bats and clubs, 

Rome and her rats are at the point of battle. Sbakefp. 

I have feen the time, with my long fword I would have 
made you four tall fellows fkip like rats. Sbakefp. 

Thus horfes will knable at walls, and rats will gnaw 
iron. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

If in defpair he goes out of the way like a rat with a dofe 
of arfenick, why he dies nobly. Dennis. 
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To Jmell a Rat. • To be put on the watch by fufpicion as th* 
cat by the feent of a rat 3 to lufpecl danger. 

Quoth Hudibras, I Jmell a rat, 

Ralpho, thou doft prevaricate. Eludibras i<, ■ 

Ra'table. adj. [from rate.] Set at a certain value. 

The Danes brought in a reckoning of money by ores pe 
oras 3 I colled! out of,the abby-bookof Burton, that twenty 
or it were ratable to two marks of {liver. Camden's Remains 
Ra'tably. adv. Proportionally. 

Many times there is no proportion of {hot and powder al¬ 
lowed ratably by that quantity of the great ordnance. Raleigh. 
Rata'fia. n.f. Aline liquor, prepared from the kernels of 
apricots and fpirits. ‘ % ai > 

Rata'n. n.f. An Indian cane. jy-f 

Ratch. \n.f In clockwork, a fort of wheel, which ferves 
Rash. > to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby ma F,» 
the clock ftrike. ' Bdi^. 

RATE. n.f. [rains ) Lat. rate, old Fr.] 

1. Price fixed on any thing: 

How many things do we value, becaufe they come at dear 
• rates from Japan and China, which if they were our own 
manufadlure, common to be had, and for a little money 
would be neglected ? Locke 

I’ll not betray the glory of my name, 

’Tis not for me, who have preferv’d a ftate, 

To buy an empire at fo bafe a rate. Dryden 

The price of land has never changed, in the feveral changes 
have been made in the rate of intereft by law 3 nor now that 
the rate of intereft is by law the fame, is the price of land 
every where the fame. Locke' 

2. Allowance fettled. 

His allowance was a continual allowance, a daily rate for 
everyday. • 2 Kings xxv. 30. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling per annum, divided into fo 
many monthly payments. Addifm. 

3. Degree 3 comparative height or valour. 

I am a fpirit of no common rate 3 
The fummer ftill doth tend upon my ftate. Sbakefp. 

I have difabled mine eftate. 

By {hewing fomething a more {Welling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance 3 
Nor do 1 now make moan to be abridged 
From fuch a noble rate. JShakejp. Merchant of Venice. 
In this did his holinefs and godlinefs appear above the rate 
and pitch of ocher mens, in that he was fo infinitely mer- 
c iL|h Calamy's Sermons* 

1 o which relation whatfoever is done agreeably, is mo¬ 
rally and cllentially good 3 and whatfoever is done othervviie, 
is at the fame rate morally evil. South 

4. Quantity affignable. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 

And by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
r Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. Sbakefp. 

5. That which lets value. 

Heretofore the rate and ftandard of wit was very different 
from what it is now-a-days: no man was then accounted a 
wit for fpeaking luch things, as deferved to have the tongue 
cut out. South's Sermons. 

A virtuous heathen is, at this rate, as happy as a virtuous 
chriftian. Atterbury. 

6. Manner of doing any thing 3 degree to which any thing is 
done. 

Many of the horfe could not march at that rate , nor come 
up foon enough. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Tom hinting his di/like of fome trifle his miftrefs had Paid, 
{he afked him how he would talk to her after marriage, if he 
talked at this rate before ? Addifon . 

7. Tax impofed by the parifh. 

They paid the church and parifti rate. 

And took, but read not the receipt. Prior , 

To Rate. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To value at a certain price. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman 3 
And yet, dear lady. 

Rating myfelf as nothing, you {hall fee 
Plow much I was a braggart. Sbakefp . Merch. of Venice. 
We may there be inftru&ed, how to name and rate all 
goods, by thofe that will concentre into felicity. Boyle. 

You feem not high enough your joys to rate, 

You ftand indebted a valt fum to fate, 

And fhould large thanks for the great bleffing pay. Dryden* 

2 . [Reita, Iflandick.J To chide haftily and vehemently. 

Go rate thy minions, proud infulting Loy, 

Becomes it thee to be thus bold in terms 
Before thy fovereign. Sbakefp. Henry VI. p- 

An old lord of the council rated me the other day in thy 
ftreet about you, Sir. Sbakefp. Henry IV. f.u 4 

What is all that a man enjoys, from a year’s convene, 
comparable to what he feels for one hour, when his confcience 

{hall take him afide and rate him bv himfelf. South. 
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If vvords are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 

: kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
faults, rather than a hafty rating of the child for it. Locke. 

Rath. n.f. A hill. I know not whence derived. 

There is a great ufe among the Irifh, to make great af- 
femblies together upon a rath or hill, there to parly about 
matters and wrongs between townfhips or private perfons. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Rath. adv. Early. 

Thus is my fummer worn away and wafted. 

Thus is my harveft haften’d all too rathe , 

The ear, that budded fair, is burnt and blafted. 

And all my hoped gain is turn’d to fcathe. Spenfer. 

N Strong Lagaean wines 

Rath ripe and purple grapes there be. May's Virgil. 

Rath ripe are fome, and fome of later kind, 

Of golden fome, and fome of purple rind. May’s Virgil. 

RATH. adj. [pa®, Saxon, quickly.] Early 3 coming before 
the time. 

Bring the rath primrofe that forfaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe and pale jeffamine. Milton. 

Ra'ther. adv. [this is a comparative from rath 3 pa®, Saxon, 
foon. Now out of ufe. One may ftill fay, by the fame 
form of fpeaking, 1 will fooner do this than that 3 that is, 1 
like better to do this.] 

1. More willingly ; with better liking. 

Almighty God delireth not the death of a /inner, but ra¬ 
ther that he fhould turn from his wickednefs and live. 

Common Prayer. 

2. Preferably to the other ; with better reafon. 

’Tis rather to be thought, that an heir had no fuch right 
by divine inftitution, than that God fhould give fuch a right, 
but yet leave it undeterminate who fuch heir is. Locke. 

3. In a greater degree than otherwife. 

He fought through the world, but fought in vain. 

And no where finding, rather fear’d her flain. Dryden. 

4. More properly. 

This is an art. 

Which does mend nature, change it rather , but 

The art itfelf is nature. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

5. Efpecially. 

You are come to me in a happy time. 

The rather for I have fome fport in hand. Sh'akefp. 

6; To have Rather, [this is, I think, a barbarous expreffion 
of late intrufion into our language, for which it is better to 
fay will rather.] To defire in preference. 

Tis with rel 11 Clancy he is provoked by our impenitence to 
apply the difeipline of feverity and correction; he had rather 
mankind fhould adore him as their patron and behefaCtor. 

_ - f Rogers’s Sermons. 

Ratification', n.f [ratification, Fr. from ratify. I The aCt 
of ratifying 3 confirmation. 

Ra'tifier. n. f [from ratify.] The perfon or thing that 
ratifies. 0 

They cry, “ chufe we Laertes for our kino- 
The ratifiers and props of every word, 

~ ds and ton § ues applaud it to the clouds. Sbakefp. 

fetdt 11 ^ ratum f aci °y Latin.] To confirm 3 to 

The church being a body which dieth not, hath alwavs 
power, as occafion requireth, no lefs to ordain that which 
never was tnan to ratify what hath been before. Hooker 

By the help of thefe, with him above 
To ratify the work, we may again 
Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Sbakefp 
We gratified unto them the borders of Judsa. 1 Mac 
God ratified their prayers by the judgment they brought 
down upon the head of him, whom they prayed 7 ag^ft 

Tell me, my friend, from whence had’ft thou the^flrilt 
So nicely to diftmguifh good from ill ? 3 

nd what thou art to follow, what to fly, 

_ to condemn, and that to ratify ? r> j 

RA'TIO. n. f. [Latin.] Proportion. 

hatever inclinations the rays have to thp nlam* • 

a conftant ratio. Chevndc PI 7 ° * e [ ia< ^i° n 

rjurowm. , uSSfiSWES; 

Ratiocination, n.f. [ratiocinate Lat 1 'Tk,. n , 
in^nt f ° f dedUdn # con *' ec P ,e nce's from'premifes^ 3 * 

which the fecond ’ atFof com" “Tt -° f * h ‘ ngS ’ 

Pontions, and the laft into TrJZ 

Can anv kinrl h — Br< 


RAT 

RatioYinative. adj . [from ratiocmate.] Argumentative i 
advancing by procefs of difeourfe. 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to, or found in the premifes, that the conclufion is attained 
quafi per faltum, and without, any thing of ratiocinative pro¬ 
cefs, even as the eye fees his objedt immediately, and without: 
any previous difeourfe. Hale’s Origin of Mankind . 

RA / TIONAL. adj. [rationalis , Latin.] 

1. Having the power of reafoning. 

2. Agreeable to reafon. . ^ 

What higher in her fociety thou find’ft 
Attradlive, humane, rational, love ftill. Milton . 

When the conclufion is deduced from the unerring dictates 
of our faculties, we fay the inference is rational. GlanvilL 
If your arguments be rational, offer them in as moving a 
manner as the nature of the fubjedt will admit 3 but beware 
of letting the pathetick part fwallow up the rational. Swift . 

3. Wife 3 judicious : as, a rational man. 

Rationale, n.f. [from ratio, Lat.] A detail with reafons : 
as. Dr. Sparrow’s Rationale of the Common Prayer. 

Rationalist, n.f [from rational .] One who proceeds in 
his difquifitions and pradlice wholly upon reafon. 

He often ufed this comparifon 3 the empirical philofophers 
are like to pifmires 3 they only lay up and ufe their ftore : 
the rationales are like to fpiders 3 they fpin all out of their 
own bowels : but give me a philofopher, who, like the bee, 
hath a middle faculty, gathering from abroad, but digefting 
that which is gathered by his own virtue. Baccn* 

Raxiona'lit y. n. f [from rational.] 

1. The power of reafoning. 

When God has made rationality the common portion of 
mankind, how came it to be thy inclofure ? Gov. of the Tong. 

2. Reafonablenefs. 

In human occurrences, there have been many well directed 
intentions, whofe rationalities will never bear a rigid exami** 
nation. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Ra tionally. adv. [from rational.] Reafonably 3 with 
reafon. 

■ * * • \ 1 7* 

Upon the prepdfal of an agreeable objedl, it may rationally 
be conjectured, that a man’s choice will rather incline him to 
accept than to refufe it. South. 

Rat. 10 nalness. n. f [trom rational.] The ftate of bem°' 
rational. 

RaTsbane. n. f [rat and honed] Poifon for rats 3 arfenick. 

Poor Tom ! that hath laid knives under his pillow, and 
halters in his pew, fet ratfbane by his porridge. Sbakefp. 

He would throw ratfbane up and down a houfe, where chil¬ 
dren might come at it. _ L'EJlrange* 

When murdei s out, what vice can we advance ? 

Unlefs the new-found pois’ning trick of France 3 
And when their art of ratfbane we have o- 0 t, 

By way of thanks, we’ll fend ’em o’er ou & r plot. Dryden . 
I can hardly believe the relation of his being poifoned, but 
fack might do it, though ratfbane would not. Swift to Pope. 

RaTteen. n.f. A kind of fluff. r 

We’ll rig in Meath-ftreet Egypt’s haughty queen. 

And Anthony fhall court her in ratteen. Swift 

To RaTtle. v.n. [ratelen, Dutch.] 

I# ^?T malce r ^ ar P n01 * e wit h frequent repetitions and 
colhfions of bodies not very fonorous : when bodies are fo- 
norous, it is called jingling. 


The quiver rattleth againft him. 


i-p. ■ c c . .0—.. fob xxxix. 2 

The nolle of a whip, of the rattling of the wheels, 
prancing horfes, and of the jumping chariots. Nab. iii. 

I hey had, to affright the enemies horfes, bio-rattles c 
v ercd with parchment, and fmall ftones within; but t 
tattling of fhot might have done better fervice. Ha\wat 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell : 

He fagoted his notions as they fell. 

And if they rhym’d and rattled all was well. Dryden. 
a , a(r< r mbles her blacked ftorms, 

/-p l ). th . e rude hai1 ,n rattling tempeft forms. Addift 

2. To lpeak eagerly and noifily. 

T With j ealo u s eyes at diftance fhe had feen 
Wffifp ring with Jove the filver-footed queen ; 

1 hen, impotent of tongue, her filence broke, 

I hus turbulent in rattling tone flie fpoke. ' Drvd, 

r P , 1S r a i?i an ° f P leafure > and a free-thinker 3 he is an - 
Jertmof liberty and property! he rattles it’ otit agah 

To Ra'ttle: v. a. ^ Wl . 

1. To move any thing fo as to make a rattle ornoife 

« er chains (he rattles, and her whip fhe {hakes 7W 

2. To fturt with a noife; to drive with a noife )d ' 

bound but another, and another fhall. 

As loud as thine, rattle the welkin’s ear. 

And mock the deep- m0 uth’d thunder. oi , 

Bacon s Henry V 


, Sf" = n y kind Of ratiocination allow Chrift all .1, , 

‘he Meffiah, and yet deny him to be the ivfeffiah m f 5 .f 
Such an inscription would be felf-evident wftl,' , & 

energy i„ their in^ds ■ fa ‘' C ° nftant! y «« its 

Bentley , 
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R A V 





X'o fcold 5 to rail at with clamour. 

Hearing iEfop had been beforehand, he fent for him in a 
ge, and iatiled him with a thoufand traitors and villains for 
robbing his houfe. ‘ L'EJlrange. 

•bhe that would fometimes rattle off her fervants pretty 
fharply, now ll ftie law them drunk, never took any notice. 

Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of 'John Bull. 
Ra'ttle. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A quick noife nimbly repeated. 

I’ll hold ten pound my dream is out ; 

I'd tell it you but for the rattle 

Of thofe confounded drums. Prior. 

2. Empty and loud talk. 

All this aao about the golden age, is but an empty rattle 
and frivolous conceit. Hakewillon P evidence. 

3. An inftrument, which agitated makes a clattering noife. 

The rattles of Ills and the cymbals of Brafilea nearly enough 
refemble each other. Raleigh's Hijtory of the World. 

They had, to affright the enemies horfes, big rattles co¬ 
vered with parchment and fmall flones within. Hayward. 

Opinions are the rattles of immature intelle&s, but the 
advanced reafons have outgrown them. Glcmvill's Scepf. 
They want no rattles for their froward mood, 

Nor nurfe to reconcile them to their food. Dry den. 

I 1 arewel then verfe, and love, and ev’ry toy, 

The rhymes and rattles of the man or boy ; 

What right, what true, what fit we juftly call, 

Let this be all my care ; for this is all. p 0 p e . 

4. A plant. * 

Ea T- 1 leheaded. adj [rattle and head. ] Giddy , not fteady. 
Rattlesnake, n.f A kind of ferpent. 

# The rattlefnake is fo called, from the rattle at the end of 
his tail. Grew's Mufteum. 

She lofes her being at the very fight of him, and drops 
plump into his arms, like a charmed "bird into the mouth of 
a rattlefnake. Moore's Foundling, 

Rattlesnake Root. n.f. 

Rattlefnake root, called alfo feneka, belongs to a plant, a na¬ 
tive of Virginia ; the Indians ufe it as a certain remedy againft 
the bite of a rattlefnake : it has been recommended in all 
cafes, in which the blood is known to be thick and fizy. Hill. 
Ra t l oon. n.f. A Weft Indian fox, which has this peculiar 
property, that if any thing be offered to it that has lain in 
water, it will wipe and turn it about with its fore feet, before 
it wiii put it to its mouth. Bailey. 

To RA'VAGE. v. a. [ravager , Fr.J To lay wafte; to fack 3 
to ranfack ; to fpoil; to pillage ; to plunder. 

Already Caefar 

Has ravaged more than half the globe, and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his definitive fword. Addifon. 

His blafts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The fhatter’d foreft, and the ravag'd vale. Thomfon. 

Ravage, n.f. [ravage, Fr. from the verb.] Spoil; ruin 3 
wafte. 

Some cruel pleafure will from thence arife. 

To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. Dryden. 

Would one think ’twere poffible for love 
To make fuch ravage in a noble foul. Addifon. 

Thefe favages were not then, what civilized mankind is 
now; but without mutual fociety, without arms of offence, 
without houfes or fortifications, an obvious and expofed prey 
to the ravage of devouring beafts. Bentley. 

Ra'Vager. n.f. [from ravage.] Plunderer; fpoiler. 

When that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
people, vaft fums of money were buried to efcape the plun¬ 
dering of the conquerors; and what remained, was carried 
off by thofe ravagers. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Rau'city, n. f. [raucus, Lat.] Hoarfenefs ; loud rough noife. 
Inequality not ftayed upon, but pafiing, is rather an en- 
creafe of lweetnefs ; as in the purling of a wreathed firing, 
and in the raiicity of a trumpet. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

To Rave. v. n. [ reven , Dutch; rever, Fr.] 

1. To be delirious; to talk irrationally. 

Men who thus rave , we may conclude their brains are 
turned, and one may as well read lectures at Bedlam as treat 
with fuch. Government of the Tongue. 

It loon infe&eth the whole member, and is accompa¬ 
nied with watching and raving. Wife?nan's Surgery. 

Her grief has wrought her into frenzy, 

The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild ; her words disjointed : 

Sometimes file raves for mufick, light and air ; 

Nor air, nor light nor mufick calm her pains. Smith. 

2. Fo burft out into furious exclamations as if mad. 

Shall thefe wild diftempers of thy mind, 

This tempeft of thy tongue, thus rave , and find 
No oppofition ? Sandys's Paraphrafe on fob. 

Our ravings and complaints are but like arrows fhot up 
into the air, at no mark, and fo to no purpofe. Temple. 
Wonder at my patience. 

Have I not caufe to rave , and beat my breaft, 

'Fo rend my heart with grief, and run diftradted. Addifon. ■ 


Revenge, revenge, thus raving through the ftreets 
I’ll C T for vengeance. Southern's Startan /L 

Fie fwore he could not leave me, amti 

With ten thoufand ravings. Rowe's Royal 

To be unreafonably fond. With upon before the obie£W 
Fondnefs. A colloquial and improper fenfe. U °* 

Another partiality is a fantaftical and wild attributing- 11 
knowledge to the ancients or the moderns : this raving 
antiquity, in matter of poetry, Horace has wittily expofed * 
one of his fatires. * j 111 

To Ra' vel. v. a. [ravelcn, Dutch, to entangle.] ° C e% 

1. To entangle; to entwift one with another; to make intn 
cate ; to involve ; to perplex. 

As you unwind her love from him. 

Left it lhould ravel, and be good to none. 

You muft provide to bottom it on me. 

If then fuch praife the Macedonian got. 

For having rudely cut the Gordian knot; 

What glory’s due to him that cou’d divide 
Such ravel'd int’refts, has the knot unty’d. 

And without ftroke fo fmooth a palfage made. 

Where craft and malice fuch obftru&ions laid. Wall • 

2. i o unweave; to unknit: as, to ravel out a twift or piece of 
knit work. r 


Shakefp . 


Let him for a pair of reechy kiffes, 

Or padiing in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Sleep that knits up the ravel' d ffeeve of care. Shakefp 

3. To hurry over in confufion. This feems to be the meanine 
in Digby. 0 

They but ravel it over Ioofely, and pitch upon difputin* 
againft particular conclufions, that at the firft encounter of 
them lingle, feem harfh to them. Dirbv 

To Ra'vel. v. n. 6 

1. To fall into perplexity or confufion. 

Give the reins to wandering thought, 

Regardlefs of his glory’s diminution ; 

Till by their own perplexities involv’d. 

They ravel more, ftill lefs refolv’d. 

But never find felf-fatisfying folution. Milton's Agonillcs 

2. To work in perplexity; to bufy himfelf with intricacies. 

It will be needlefs to ravel far into the records of elder 

times; every man’s memory will fuggeft many pertinent 

JIlftances - Decay of Piety 

The humour of ravelling into all thefe myftical or in- 
tangled matters, mingling with the intereft and paffions of 
princes and of parties, and thereby heightened and inflamed, 
produced infinite difputes. Temple. 

RAVELIN, n.f. [French.] In fortification, a work that 
confifts of two faces, that make a falient angle, com¬ 
monly called half moon by the foldiers : it is raifed before 
the courtines or counterfcarps. 

RA'VEN. n.f. [hpaepn, Saxon.] A large black fowl. 

The raven himfelf is hoarfe 
That crokes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements, . ^ Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Come thou day in night, 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night. 

Whiter than fnow upon a raven's back. Shakefp. 

I have feen a perfe&ly white raven, as to bill as well as 
feathers. Boyle on Colours. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’ caterers, and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

On fev’ral parts a fev’ral praife beftows. 

The ruby lips, and well-proportion’d nofe. 

The fnowy fkin, the raven glofty hair. 

The dimpled cheek. Dryden's Cymon and Iphigenicu 

The raven once in fnowy plumes was dreft. 

White as the whiteft dove’s unfully’d breaft, 

His tongue, his prating tongue had chang’d him quite 
To footy blacknefs from the pureft white. Addifon . 

To Ra'ven. v. a. [paepian, Saxon, to rob.] To devour with 
great eagernefs and rapacity. 

Thriftlefs ambition! that will raven up 
Thine own life’s means. Shakefp. 

Our natures do purfue. 

Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 

A thirfty evil; and when we drink we die. Shakefp. 

The cloyed will 

That fatiate, yet unfatisfied defire, that tub 
Both fill d and running, ravening firft the lamb. 

Longs after for the garbage. Shakefp. Cyrnbeline. 

I here is a confpiracy of the prophets, like a roaring lion 
ravening the prey. £zek. xxii. 25. 

10 Ra ven. v. n. To prey with rapacity. 

Benjamin fhall raven as a wolf; in the morning he fhall 
devour the prey, and at night he fhall divide the fpoil. Gen. 

The Pharifees make clean the outfide of the cup ; bift 
their inward part is full of ravening and wickedncfs. Luke xi. 

1 hey gaped upon me with their mouths s as a ravening and 
a roaring lion, pf a l ?n xxii. 13* 

2 
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The more they fed, they raven'd ftill for more, 

They drain’d from Dan, and left Beerfheba poor ; 

But when fome lay-preferment fell by chance, 

The Gourmands made it their inheritance. Dryden. 

Convulfions rack man’s nerves and cares his breaft. 

His flying life is chas’d bv ravning pains 
Through all his doubles in the winding veins. Blackmore. 
Ra'venous. adj. [from raven:] Furioufly voracious ; hungry 
to rage. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfifh, bloody, ftarv’d and ravenous. Shakefp. 

As when a flock 

Of ravenous fowl, though many a league remote, 

Againft the day of battle, to a field 
Where armies lie encamp’d come flying, lur’d 
With feent of living carcafles. Milton's Paradife LoJI. 
What! the kind Ifmena, 

That nurs’d me, watch’d my ficknefs ! oh file watch’d me, 
As rav'nous vultures watch the dying lion. Smith. 

Ra / venously. adv: [from ravenous.] With raging voracity. 
Ra'venousness. n.J. [from ravenous.] Rage for prey; fu¬ 
rious voracity. 

T he ravenoufnefs of a lion or bear are natural to them; 
yet their million upon an extraordinary occafion may be an 
adlus imperatus of divine providence. Hale. 

Raught. the old pret. and part. pafT. of reach. Snatched ; 
reached ; attained. 

His tail was ftretched out in wond’rous length. 

That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught. 

And with extorted power and borrow’d ftrength, 

, The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Fa. T>u. 
And that as foon as riper years he raught. 

He might, for memory of that day’s ruth. 

Be called Ruddyman. Fairy Lpueen. 

In like delights of bloody game. 

He trained was till riper years he r*aught. 

And there abode whilft any beaft of name 
Walk’d in that foreft; Fairy fpuecn. 

This ftaff of honour raught, there let it ftand, 

Where beft it fits to be, in Henry’s hand. Shakefp. 

The hand of death has raught him. Shakefp. 

Grittus furioufly running in upon Schenden, violently raught 
from his head his rich cap of fables, and with his horfemen 
took him. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ra'vin. n.f. [from raven ; this were better written raven.] 
j. Prey ; food gotten by violence. 

The lion ftrangled for his lionefTes, and filled his holes 
With prey, and his dens with ravin. Hah. ii. 2, 

To me, who with eternal famine pine. 

Alike is hell, or paradife, or heav’n ; 

There beft ; where moft with ravin I may meet. Milton. 

2. Rapine ; rapacioufnefs. 

They might not lie long in a condition expofed to the ravin 
of any vermin that may find them, being unable to efcape. 

-r, , . Ray on the Creation. 

Kavingly. adv. [from rave.] With frenzy; with diffrac¬ 
tion. 

In this depth of mufes and divers forts of difeotirfes, would 
lhe ravingly have remained. Sidney b ii 

To RA'VISH. w . *. [ ra vir, Fr.] h 

1. Io conftuprate by force. 

They ravijhed the women and maids. Lam. v.n. 

They cut thy filler’s tongue, and ravijh'dhzr. Shakefp. 

2. 1 o take away by violence. Jt 

which thou doft ravijb from my chin, 

W,ll quicken and accufe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

1 heir vow is made 

To ranfack Troy, within whofe ftrong immures 

The ravtfi d Helen flops. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefftda. 

I owe myfelf the care, M 

My fame and injur’d honour to repair ; 

Fromthy own tent, prond man, in thy defpite; 

This hand fhall rav.fi thy pretended right. Dr,den 

3. To delight to rapture; to tranfport. dryden. 

Thou haft ravijhed my heart. C t ’ 

Be thou ravijhed always with her love. Prav \r' to" 

RaVisher. n.f. [ramijfeur, Fr. from ravifiS] 9 ‘ 

1. He that embraces a woman by violence 

They are cruel and bloody, common ’ravifiers of women 
and murtherers of children. Stenfer r VW s r *? J 

an ik aV t r T* repa!r thC tem P° ral 'd«riment tofhe maid' 
and give her a dowry or marry her if fhe defire it. fjlor' 

Turn hence thofe pointed glories of your eyes I 

For if more charms beneath thofe circles rife } 

So weak my virtue, they fo ftrong appear, ’ 

1 lhall turn ravijher to keep you here n 

2. One who takes any thing by violence.* dryden. 

Shall the ravijher difplay your hair. 

While the fops envy, and the ladies flare. p . 

Rav! shment. n. f [ravijfement, Fr. from ravijh.l ° P *' 

1. Violation; forcibleconftupration J J 

Ot his feveral ravifiment h betrayings and ftealing away of 
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men’s wives, canie in all thofe ancient fables of bis transfor¬ 
mations and all that rabble of Grecian forgeries. Raleigh. 

Tell them ancient ftories of the ravifhment of chafte 
maidens. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy 

I told them I was one of their knight-errants that delivered 
them from ravifhment. Dryden. 

2. Tranfport; rapture; eeftafy ; pleafing violence on the mind. 
All things joy, with ravijhment 
Attracted by thy Beauty ftill to gaze. Milton: 

Thee all things gaze on, 

With ravijhment beheld ! Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 
Breathe fuch divine enchanting ravijhment. Milton. 

What a ravifrmient was that, when having found out the 
way to meafure Hiero’s crown, he leaped out of the bath, 
and, as if he were fuddenly pofteft, ran naked up and 
down. Wilkins's Disdains. 

RAW. adj. [hp'eap, Saxon ; raa, Danifti; reuw, Dutch.] 

1. Not fubdued by the fire. 

Full of great lumps of fiefh, and gobbets raw. Spenfer . 

2. Not covered -with the fkin. 

All aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parfon’s faw ; 

And birds fit brooding in the fnow. 

And Marian’s nofe looks red and raw. Shakefp. 

If there be quick raw flefti in the riflings, it is an old le- 

P 1 * 0 ^* Lev. xiii. 10. 

3. Sore. 

This hdr knight was feeble and too faint. 

And all his finews waxen weak ahd raw 

Through long imprifonment. Spenfer ; 

4. Immature ; unripe. 

5. Unfeafoned ; unripe in {kill. 

Some people, very raw and ignorant, are very unworthily 
and unfitly nominated to places, when men of defert are held 
back and unpreferred. Raleigh's EJfays. 

People, while young and raw, and foft-natured, are apt 
to think it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendfhip a fure price of another man’s ; but when experience 
lhall have once opened their eyes, they will find that a friend 
is the gift of God. Snahm 

bails were fpread to ev’ry wind that blew. 

Raw were the failors. and the depths were new. Dryden. 

: Well I knew 

What perils youthful ardour would purfue. 

Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war. Dryden. 

6. New. This feems to be the meaning. 

I have in my mind 

7. Bitk h0 dfii? nwtHcksof thefebra ss in sJ' acks - Shaie fP- 

T1 )y, carr A a,wa >' s with th m that weed, as their houfe, 

IwTTI their S a ‘™ ent 5 and c °ming laftly into Ireland, 
they found there more fpecial ufe thereof, b/reafon of the 

' Ynn-hf i fl u' , Spenfer’sState of Ireland. 

Youthful full in your doublet and hofe, this raw rheuma- 

da y- Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind [or. 

Once upon a raw and gufty day, J 

he troubled Tyber chafing with his Ihores. Shakefp. 
God help thee, fhallow man j God make 
lncifion in thee, thou art raw*, L 0 r. 

8 . Not concodled, ^ oakefp. 

Diftilled waters will Jaft longer than raw waters Bacon 

- *'■! »•«.* iZ £Sy 

■ Lean rawbon’d ratals ! who would e’er fuppofe 
They had fuch courage. Shakefp. Henry VI pi 

for a fmooth aTdbat bnel *° ^ a ^enedfzrcHe 

•sss Tb —-tas 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the ftage permit 
R^oufts Z T^r orThyeftes dr^ feet ’ Drydn . 

E - “‘-A 9 

Ra'wlv. adv. [from raw.] } Lbch ’ 

1 • In a raw manner. 

2 . Unfkilfully; 

3. Newly. 

font u^i^udmf^t! upon 

Rawness, n. f [from raw.] Hnr 'J V - 

i. State of being raw. 

Chalk helpeth conco&ion, fo it be out of * u r 

. S;:r f* - ■'« p 

• lilhed a pilot maTfor'tliei rf ™° f h ‘ S l ' eamen > efiah- 

3- Hafty Annerf ThiVfeems tTh 3 *?"- 

feure paffage. be the meaning in this oh- 

2{ F Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ray. 
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Ray. n. f [rate, rayon , Fr. radius , Lat.] 
i. A beam of light. 

Thefe eyes that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray , and find no dawn. Milton. 
I he leaft light, or part of light, which may be ftopt alone, 
or do or fuffer any thing alone, which the reft of the light 


Newton. 

Milton. 
Ainj worth. 
Airfworth. 
To ftreak ; to 


doth not or buffers not, I call a ray of light. 

2. Any luftre corporeal or intelledlual. 

The air fharpen’d his vifual ray. 

3. [Raye, Fr. raid, Lat.] A fifh. 

4. [ Loliu?n, Lat.] An herb. 

T o Ray. v. a. [rayer, Fr. from the noun.] 

mark in long lines. An old word. 

Befide a bubbling fountain low fhe lay, 

Which fhe increafed with her bleeding heart. 

And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. Fa. fht. 
His horfe is raied with the yellows. ^ Shakefp. 

Was ever man fo beaten ? was ever men fo raied ? was 
ever man fo weary ? Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Ray, for array. Spenfer. 

Raze. n. f. [rayz, a root, Spanifh.] A root of ginger." This 
is commonly written race, but lefs properly. 

I have a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger to be 
delivered. Shakejp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Fo Raze. v. a. [ rafer , Fr. rafus, Lat. See Rase. 

1. To overthrow; to ruin; to fubvert. 

Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity, to be razed. Sidney, b. ii. 

He yoaketh your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities, and fubverts your towns. Shakefp. 
It grieved the tyrant, that fo bafe a town fhould fo long 
hold out, fo that he would threaten to raze it. Knolles*. 

Shed chriftian blood, and populous cities raze ; 

Becaufe they’re taught to ufe fome diff’rent phrafe. Waller. 
We touch’d with joy 

The royal hand that raz'd unhappy Troy. Dryden. 

The place would be razed to the ground, and its founda¬ 
tions fown with fait. Addifon s Spectator, N° 189. 

2. To efface. 

Fatal this marriage ; cancelling your fame, 

' Razing the characters of your renown. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted borrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

He in derifion fets 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, to raze 
Quite out their native language; and inftead. 

To fow a jangling noile of words. Milton's Far. Lojl. 

3. To extirpate. 

I’ll find a day to maffacre them all. 

And raze their faCtion and their family: Shakefp . 

RA'ZOR. n.f [rafor, Lat.] A knife with a thick blade and 
fine edge ufed in {having. 

Zeal, except ordered aright, ufeth the razor with fuch ea- 
gernefs, that the life of religion is thereby hazarded. Hooker. 
Thefe words are razors to my wounded heart. Shakefp . 
Thofe thy boift’rous locks, not by the fword 
Of noble warrior, fo to ftain his honour, 

But by the barber’s razor beft fubdu’d. Milton's Agonifes. 

All our lords are by his wealth outvy’d, 

Whofe razor on my callow beard was try’d. Dryden. 

Razor makers generally clap a fmall bar of Venice fteel 
between two fmall bars of Flemifh fteel, and weld them to¬ 
gether, to ftrengthen the back of the tazor. Moxon. 

Ra'zourable. adj. [from razor.'] Fit to be fliaved. Not in ufe. 

New-born chins be rough and razourable. Shakefp. 
Ra'zorfish. n.f. 

The fheath or razorfjh refembleth in length and bignefs a 
man’s finger. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ra'zure. n.f. [ rafure,Yx. rafura, Latin.] Ad of erafing. 
Oh ! your defert fpeaks loud ; 

It well deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence, ’gainft the tooth of time 
And razureoi oblivion. Shakefp. Meajure for Meafure. 

Is an infeparable particle ufed by the Latins, and from them 

x w r . . . 1 [ . .. T* . -- 4 »-% s ’v #. t. . i. /s .. i. • a I I 1 f I * 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 
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borrowed by us to denote iteration or backward adion : 
as, return, to come back ; to revive, to live again ; reper- 4 
cujfion, the ad of driving back. 

Rea'ccess. n.f [re and accefs.] Vi fit renewed. 

Let pals the quailing and withering of all things by the 
rccefs, and their reviving by the reaccejs of the fun. Hakewill. 

To Reach, v. a. ancient preterite raught. [paecan, Saxon.] 

1. To touch with the hand extended. g 

What are riches, empire, pow’r. 

But larger means to gratify the will; 

The fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our wifh, and that obtained, down with a fcaftolding 
Of feepters, crowns and thrones : they’ve ferv’d their end. 

And there like lumber to be left and fcorn’d. Congreve. 

2. To arrive at; to attain any thing diftant ; to ftrike from a 
diftance. 

Round the tree 

They longing ftood, but could not reach. Milton. 

O patron pow’r, thy prefent aid afford. 

That 1 may reach the beaft. Dryden. 
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The coaft Co long defin'd 

Thy hoops fhall leatn, but having reach'd, repent 7 

. Wh f bC >' 0ncl this > we have »nore a 

tion of, than a mariner has of the depth of the fe-i 

having lettiown his founding-line, he reaches no bottom 

It mull fall perhaps before this letter reaches your'hand !'■ 

3. To fetch from fome place diftant, and give. 

He reached me a full cup. ° o Efl • 

4. To bring forward from a diftant place. ~ J ’ XlV * 39 * 

. Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands • and • 7 

hither thy hand, and thruft it into mv fide. Toh-, ■ UaCl 

5. To hold out; to ftretch forth. ' ^ XX ‘ 2 7 - 

7 ’hefe kinds of goodnefs are fo nearly united to th P ti • 
wh.ch defire them, that we fcarcely perceive the aopet '"f 
ftir in reaching forth her hand towards them 1 V V° 

When thou litteft among many, reach not thine hmld Zl 
nrlt. p , . . u °ut 

6. To attain ; to gain ; to obtain. xxxi. 18, 

I he beft accounts of the appearances of nature, which h, 

man penetration can reach, comes fhort of its reality. ChT 

7. 1 o transfer. J ,JK yne. 

Through fuch hands 

The knowledge of the gods is reach'd to man. p ow . 
o. To penetrate to. 011e ' 

Whatever alterations are made in the body, if t W ... ./ 
not tlie mind, there is no perception. t a > 

9. To be adequate to. oue ‘ 

'llie law reached the intention of the promoters, and this 
av_L fixed the natural price of money. Lo 7 

If thefe examples of grown men reach not the cafe of chd* 
dren, let them examine. T fjcke nn p, 

10. To extend to. 6 on Education. 

Thy defire leads to no excefs that reaches blame. Milton 
Her imprecations reach not to the tomb, 

They (hut not out fociety in death. Addifirl., Cal, 

11. To extend ; to fpread abroad. J 

Trees reach'd too far their pamper’d boughs. Milton 
ro Reach, v. n. D 

1. To be extended. 

We hold that the power which the church hath lawfully 
to make laws doth extend unto fundry things of ecclefiaftical 

J F‘, i v’ a !‘f UC ! other matters whereto their opinion is, 
that the church s authority and power doth not reach. Ho lier. 

I he new world reaches quite crofs the torrid zone in one 
tropick to the other. & , 

When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they areapuo 
flop at the confines of body, as ft fpace were there at an end 
too, and reached no farther. p oc j. e 

1 d ° not afk ai T thing improper, let me be buried by 
I fieodoiius ; my vow reaches no farther than the grave. Add. 

1 he influence of the ftars reaches to many events, which 
are not in the power of reafon. g w ;r t 

2. To be extended far. ’ 

Great men have reaching hands. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. 1 o penetrate. J 

. He hath delivered them into your hand, and ye have /lain 
tnein in a rage, that reacheth up into heaven. 2 Chr. xxviii. 

We reach forward into futurity, and bring up to our thoughts 
objects hid in the remoteft depths of time. Addijon. 

4. To make efforts to attain. 

Could a failor always fupply new line, and find the plum¬ 
met fink without flopping, he would be in the poffure cf the 
mind, reaming after a pofitive idea of infinity. Locke. 

5. To take in the hand. 

Left he reach of the tree of life, and eat. Milton. 

Reach, n.f [from the verb.J 

Aft of reaching or bringing by extenfion of the hand, 
rower of reaching or taking in the hand. 

There may be in a man’s reach a book containing pictures 
and difeourfes, capable to delight and inftrudi him, which yet 
he may never have the will to open. Locke. 

Power of attainment or management. 

In actions, within the reach of power in him, a man feems 
as tree as it is poffible for freedom to make him. Locke. 

Power; limit of faculties. 

Our fight may be confidered as a more diffufive kind of 
touch, that brings into our reach fome of the moft remote 
parts of the univerfe. Addifon. 

Be fine yourfelr and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius, tafte and learning go. Pope, 

g. Contilvance ; artful fcheme ; deep thought. 

Diawn by others, who had deeper reaches than themfelves 
to matters which they leaft intended. Hayward. 

Some, under types, have affedled obfeurity to amufe and 
make themfelves admired for profound reaches. Howd, 

A retch ; an artifice to attain fome diftant advantage. 

* I he duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of his 
own underhand, to crofs the defign. Bacon. 

7. 1 endency to diftant confequences. 

Strain not my Ipeech 
lo grofier iffues, nor to larger reach. 

Than to fufpicion. 


1. 

2 . 


Shakefp. Othello. 
8. Extent. 
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8 . Extent. 

The confines met of empyrean heav n, 

And of this world : and, on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interpos’d, Miltons Pvr. Lof, b. x. 
To REA^T. v. a. [re and a£t.] T o return the impulfe or 

impreffion. _ . r . 

'I'jie lungs being the chief inftrument of fangumcation, 

and adiine ftrongly upon the chyle to bring it to an animal 
fluid, muft be readied upon as ftrongly. Arbuthnot. 

Cut off your hand, and you may do 
With t’ other hand the work of two ; 

Becaufe the foul her power contrails, 

And on the brother limb readts. Swift's r Mifcellanies. 

Re auction, n.f. [reaction , hr. from readl ] 1 ne recipio- 

cation of any impulfe or force imprefled, made oy the body 
on which fuch impreffion is made: adtion and readhon are 

equal. # 

Do not great bodies conferve their heat the longeft, their 
parts heating one another ; 2nd may not great, denfe and 
fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain degree, emit 
Imht fo copioufly, as, by the emiffion and reaction of its 
light, and the reflexions and refradlions of its rays within its 
■ pores, to grow ftiil hotter till it comes to a certain period of 
heat, fuch as is that of the fun ? Newton s Opticks. 

Alimentary fubftances, of a mild nature, acl with fmall 
force upon the folids, and as the adlion and readlion are equal, 
the fmallcft degree of force in the folids digefts them. Arb. 
Read, n. f [pseb, Saxon; raed, Dutch.] 

1. Counfel. 

The man is bleft that hath not lent 
To wicked read his ear. Sternhold. 

2. Saying; law. This word is in both fenfes obfolete. 

This reade is rife that oftentime 
Great cumbers fall unfoft. 

In humble dales is footing faff. 

The trade is not fo tickle. Spenfer. 

To READ. v. a. pret. read, part. paff. read. [paeS, Saxon.] 

1. To perufe any thing written. 

I have feen her take forth paper, write upon’t, read it, 
and afterwards feal it. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The paffige you muft have read, though fince dipt olit ^f 
your memory. p 0 p Cm 

If we have not leifure to read over the book itfelf regularly, 
then by the titles of chapters we may be directed to perufe 
feveral fedhons. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To difeover by characters or marks. 

An armed corfe did lye. 

In whofe dead face he read great magnanimity. Spenfer. 

3. To learn by obfervation. 

Thofe about her 

^From her fhall read the perfect ways of honour. Shakefp. 

4. To know fully. 

O moft delicate fiend ! 

Who is’t can read a woman l Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Read. v. n. 

1 . To perform the a<t of perufing writing. 

It lhaii be with him, and he fhall read therein, that he may 
learn to fear the Lord. ry €Ut vv j: Tr : 

2. To be ftudious in books. ' > 

’ Tis fine thatFleury reads. T.ivlnr 

3. To know by reading. 

I have lead of an eaftern king, who put a judge to death 
for an iniquitous fentence. Swift 

Read, particip. adj. [from read ; the verb read is pronounced 
reed-, the preterite and participle red.] Skilful by reading 
v irgil s fhepherds are too well read in the philofophy of 


Epicurus. 


VV e have a poet among us, of a genius as exalted as his 
nature, and who is very well read in Longinus his treatife 
concerning the lublime. Addifon s Guardian, N° 108 

Reading, n.f. [from read.] 

1. Study in books ; perufal of books. 

1 hough reading and convention may furnilh us whh 
many ideas of men and things, yet it is our own meditation 
mut term our judgment. 'Watts's Improvement of the Mind 
Eels reading than makes felons ’fcape, 

Lci-s human genius than God gives an ape. 

Can make a Cibber. p 

2. A lecture ; a prelection, ° J e ‘ 

3. Publick recital. 

1 lie Jews always had their weekly readings cf the law. 

p- . Hooker , b. v. f fi 

Owe attendance to reading, exhortation and doAnne. ' 

4. Variation of copies. 1 T,m - iv> * 3 - 

fome izry* 

R of“regaining! ^ [ " Latin 0 ^«over] 5 “S 

ferule'? anyBfay ’ ‘ hat tHe reade >' im ° f Trevi g ; matter of 
Rea'der. n.f. [from read.] Bacon. 

i. One that perules any thing written. 

2 


■ REA 

As we muft take the care that our words and fenfe be clear) 
fo if the obfeurity happen through the hearers or readers want 
of underftanding, I am not to anfwer for them. B. Jobnfon. 

2 . One ftudious in books. 

Bafiris’ altars and the dire decrees 

Of hard Eureftheus, ev’ry reader fees. Dryden. 

3. One whofe office is to read prayers in churches. 

He got into orders, and became a reader in a parifh church 
at twenty pounds a year. Swift . 

Rea-'dership. n.f. [from reader.] The office of readin 


cr 


prayers. 


<xy v^i o • 

When they have taken a degree, they get into orders, and 
follicit a readerjhip. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

Rea dily, adv . [from ready.] Expeditely ; with little hinde- 
rance or delay. v. 

My tongue obey’d, and readily could name 
Whate’er 1 faw. Milton. 

Thofe very things, which are declined as impoflible, are 
readily practicable in a cafe of extreme neceflit y. South. 

1 readily grant, that one truth cannot contradiCl another. 

Locke. 

Every one fometime or other dreams that he is reading 
papers, in which cafe the invention prompts fo readily, that 
the mind is impefed upon. Addifon's Spectator, N w 487. 

Re a'diness. n.f. [from ready.] 

1. Expeditenefs; promptitude. 

He would not forget the rcadinefs of their king, in aiding 
him when the duke of Bretagne failed him. Bacon . 

He opens himfelf to the man of bufinefs with reluCtancy, 
but offers himfelf to the viftts of a friend with facility and all 
the meeting reaainefs of delire. South . 

2. 1 he ftate of being ready or fit for any thing. 

Have you an army ready ? 

"—The centurions and their charges already in the enter¬ 
tainment to : be on foot at an hour’s warning. 

— I am joyful to hear of their readinefs. Shakefp % 

m They remained near a month, that they might be in rea- 
dinefs to attend the motion of the army. Clarendon • 

3. Facility ; freedom from hinderance or obftrudlion. 

Nature has provided for the readinefs and ealinels of 

fpeech. . Holder's Elements of Speech . 

4. otate of being willing or prepared. 

A pious and well-diipoled mind, attended with a readinefs 
to obey the known will of God, is the fureft means to en- 
lighten the underftanding to a belief of chriftianity. South . 

Their conviaion grew fo ftrong, that they embraced the 
fame truths, and laid down their lives, or were always in a 
readinefs to do it, rather than depart from them. Addifon . 

Keadmi ssion. n.f [re and admijfion.] The aft of admit¬ 
ting again. 

in an exhaufted receiver, animals, that feem as they were 
dead, revive upon the readmiffion of frefh air. Arbuthnot . 

1 o Rea dmit. y. a. [re and admit.] To let in asrain. 

1 hefe evils I deferve, 

1 cl defpair not of his final pardon, 

Whofe ear is ever open, and his eye 

A fr* 01 ?! 1310 readmit the Suppliant. Milton's Agonifes . 
After twenty minutes I readmitted the air. Derham 

Ctrcz.. f» - —j *— u; 

The ftreams now change their languid blue. 

Regain then: glory, and their fame renew, 

REAT)Y 7 d ' et r hoi ^ urs the tide. Blackmore. 

Saxon.]’ J * SaX ° n 3 red °> Swedl& i hpabe, nimble, 

I- Prompt; not delayed. 

kinllrm C °™ n ° dlti | es y ield readieji money of any in this 

° ifeiveri ofV hU ° f a P rice abroad - W. 
a j °^ rl ook d his hinds ; their pay was iuft 1 

2 Fit 7 Teady : f ° r he fc ° rn ’ d t0 S° °n truft. Dryden 

2. i it for a purpole ; not to feek. dryden. 

^All things are ready, if our m i n( j s b e 

Make f , ma " whofe <1 m i. nd is backward now ! Shakefp. 

T! I u dy y0Ur ftlff bats and clubs ; JF 

One a h ai P t he? al H 21 th / P ° int ° f battIe - Sbaie fP- 

And in 1 C L vvord ’ and one tbe pen employs, 

Th ' n ' V a P reads paper lies. Dryden 

Th 1 h 6 a" 6 r K‘ efts wkh rta ‘b knives bereave 3 ' ' 

-j ea, - s pflne, and in full bowls receive 
I he breaming blood. j-. > , _ 

3 ' be r n P o a d:i J a;. aCCOmm0dated ‘° a " y defign ’ f ° as can 

Trouble and anguifh fhall prevail ao- a inft him oc i • 
ready to the battle. ^ ° mlt lim ^. as a ^ m g 

Ueath ready ilands to interpofe his dart M;lit 

I he word which I have civ n Pll n ^ i Mnton. 

fhe be brave, he’s ready for the ftroke. ^ ° ^ ’’ n , / 

1 he imagination is always reftlefs and th 'n ryd f> 
being laid afide, is readv fnr ' s > and the will, reafon 

4. Willing; eager. ^ every extravagant project. Locke. 

It .. th, would, ,™ 

5- Being 
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5. Being at the point; not diftant; near ; about to do or be. 

He knoweth that the day of darknefs is ready at hand. Job. 
Satan ready now 

To ftoop with weary’d wings and willing feet 

On this world. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

6 . Being at hand ; next to hand. 

A fapling pine he wrench’d from out the ground. 

The readiej1 weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 

7. Facil; eafy ; opportune ; near. 

Sometimes the readicjl way, which a wife man hath to 
conquer, is to fly. Hooker's Preface. 

The race eleift, 

Sate towards Canaan from the fhore advance 
1 hrough the wild defert, not the rcadiefl way. Miltonc 
Proud of their conqueft,. prouder of their prey, 

I hey leave the camp, and take the readiejl way. Dryden. 
T- he ready way to be thought mad, is to contend that you 
are not fo. Spectator, N° 577. 

$. Quick ; not done with hefitation. 

A ready confent often fubje&s a woman to contempt. 

Clarijfa. 

9. Expedite ; nimble ; not embarraffed ; not flow. 

Thofe, who fpeak in publick, are much better accepted, 
when they can deliver their difeourfe by the help of a lively 
genius and a ready memory, than when they are forced to 
read all. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

10. To make Ready, To make preparations. 

He will fhew you a large upper room ; there make ready 
for us. Mar. xiv. 15, 

Rea'dy. adv. Readily ; fo as not to need delay. 

We will go ready armed before the children of Ifrael. Num. 
Re a'dy. n.f Ready money. A low word. 

Lord Strutt was not flufh in ready , either to go to law, or 
clear old debts. Arbuthnot's Hifory of John Bull. 

ReaffPrmance. n.f. [re and affirmance .] Second confir¬ 
mation. 

Caufes of deprivation are a conviction before the ordinary 
of a wilful maintaining any doctrine contrary to the thirty- 
nine articles, or aperfifting therein without revocation of his 
error, or a reajfnnance after fuch revocation. Ayliffe. 

RE'AL. adj. [reel, Fr. realis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to things not perfons ; not perfonal. 

Many are perfect in men’s humours, that are not greatly 
capable of the real part of bufinefs; which is the conffcitution 
of one that hath fludied men more than books. Bacon. 

2. Not fictitious ; not imaginary ; true ; genuine. 

We do but deferibe an imaginary world, that is but little 
a-kin to the real one. Glanvill's Scepf 

When I place an imaginary name at the head of a cha¬ 
racter, I examine every letter of it, that it may not bear any 
refemblance to one that is real. Addifon. 

3. In law, confifting of things immoveable, as land. 

I amhafteningto convert my fmall eftate, that is perfonal, 
into real. Child's Difeourfe of Trade. 

Re'algar. n.f. A mineral. 

Realgar or fandaracha is red arfenick. Plarris. 

Put realgar hot into the midft of the quickfilver, whereby 
it may be condenfed as well from within as without. Bacon. 
ReaTity. n.f. [realite, Fr. from real.] 


1. Truth ; verity ; what is, not what merely feems. 

I would have them well verfed in the Greek and Latin 
poets, without which a man fancies that he underftands 
a critic, when in reality he does not comprehend his meaning. 

Addifon s Speltator, N° 291. 

The bell accounts of the appearances of nature in any 
fingle inftance human penetration can reach, comes infinitely 
fhort of its reality and internal conftitution ; for who can 
fearch out the Almighty’s works to perfection ? Cheyne. 

2. Something intrinfically important ; not merely matter of 
fhow. 

Of that fkill the more thou know’ll:, 

The more Ihe will acknowledge thee her head. 

And to realities yield all her Ihows, 

Made fo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 

To Re'alize. v. a. [realifer, Fr. from real.] 

1. To bring into being or act. 

Thus wc realize what Archimedes had only in hypothefis, 
weighing a fingle grain againft the globe of earth. Glanvill. 

As a Diocefan, you are like to exemplify and realize every 
word of this difeourfe. South. 

2. To convert money into land. 

Re / ally. adv. [from real.] 

1. With actual exiftence. 

There cannot be a more important cafe of confcience for 
men to be refolved in, than to know certainly how far God 
accepts the will for the deed, and how far he does not ; and 
to be informed truly when men do really will a thing, and 
when they have really no power to do, what they have 
willed. South. 

2. In truth ; truly ; not feemingly. 

The undemanding reprefents to the will things really evil, 
under the notion of good. South. 


iger is realty^ 


To wig 


Shakefp ; 
Milton-.' 


ope. 


Thefe orators inflame the people, whofe ange 
a fhort fit of madnefs. 

3. It is a flight corroboration of an opinion. 

Why really fixty-five is fomewhat old. 

Realm, n.f [roiaulme, French.] 

1. A kingdom ; a king’s dominion. 

Is there any part of that realm, or any nation therein, which 
have not yet been fubdued to the crown of England. S+cnf 
They had gather’d a wife council to them 
Of ev’ry realm , that did debate this bufinefs. 

A fon whofe worthy deeds 
Raife him to be the fecond in that realm. 

2. Kingly government. This fenfc is not frequent. 

Learn each fmall people’s genius, policies. 

The ant’s republick, and the realm of bees. 

Rea'lty. n. f [a word peculiar, I believe, to Milton.] 

Realty means not in this place reality in oppofition to fhovv 
but loyalty ; for the Italian Di&ionary explains the adjeefive 
reale by loyal. Pearce on Milton; 

O heaven, that fuch refemblance of the higheft 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. Milton's Paradife Lof y b. vj 

Ream. n. f. [rame, Fr. riem, Dutch.] A bundle of paper 
containing twenty quires. 

All vain petitions mounting to the fky. 

With reams abundant this abode fupply. p of) ^ 

To Rea'nimate. v. a. [re and animo , Lat.] To revive -to 
reftore to life. 

We are our reanimated anceftors, and antedate their re- 
furredtion. Glanvill's Scepf. 

The young man left his own body breathlefs on the ground, 
while that of the doe was reanimated. Spectator, FI 4 ' 57#. 
To Reanne'x. v. a. [re and annex.] To annex again. 

King Charles was not a little inflamed with an ambition to 
repurchafe and reannex that dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To REAP. v. a. [pepan, Saxon.] 

1. To cut corn at harveft. 

From Ireland come I with my ftrength. 

And reap the harveft which that rafeal fow’d. Shakefp. 
When ye reap the harveft, thou fiialt not wholly reap the 
corners of thy field. Lev. xix. 9. 

The hire of the labourers, which have reaped down your 
fields, is kept back by fraud. Ja. v. 5. 

Is it fitting in this very field. 

Where I fo oft have reap'd, fo oft have till’d, 

That I fhould die for a deferter ? Gap. 

2. To gather ; to obtain. 

They that love the religion which they profefs, may have 
failed in choice, but yet they are fure to reap what benefit the 
fame is able to afford. Hooker. 

What fudden anger’s this ? how have I reap’d it ? Shak, 
This is a thing. 

Which you might from relation likewife reap. 

Being much fpoke of. Shakefp. Cymbelim. 

Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’s 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. Ting Charles. 

To Reap. v. n. To harveft. 

They thatfow in tears, fhall reap in joy. Pfalm exxvi. 5. 
Rea'per. n.f [from reap.] One that cuts corn at harveft. 
Your fhips are not well mann’d. 

Your mariners are muliteers, people 
Ingroft by fwift imprefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

From hungry reapers they their (heaver withhold. Sand. 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving profpedt ftand, 

And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand. 

A thouland forms he wears. 

And firft a reaper from the field appears. 

Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
O’ercharge the fhoulders of the feeming fwain. 
ReaTinghook. n.f. [reaping and hook.] A hook ufed to cut 
corn in harveft. 

Some are brib’d to vow it looks 
Moft plainly done by thieves with reapinghooks. Dryden. 
REAR, n.f [arrieare, French.] 

1. The hinder troop of an army, or the hinder line of a fleet. 

The rear admiral, an arch pirate, was afterwards (lain with 
a great (hot. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Argive chiefs 

Fled from his well-known face, with wonted fear, 

As when his thund’ring fword and pointed fpear 
Drove headlong to their fhips, and glean’d the rear. Dryd, 
Snowy headed winter leads. 

Yellow autumn brings the rear. Waller. 

2. The laft clafs. 

Coins I place in the rear, becaufe made up of both the 
other. Pea chum. 

Rear. adj. [hpepe, Saxon.] 

1. Raw; half roafted ; half fodden. 

2. Early. A provincial word. 

O’er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear, 

Then why does Cuddy leave his cot lo rear ? 

7 . To Rear* 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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Fa. Fiueen, b. i. 
Milton. 


Milton . 


whilft the female is bufy in 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


Prior. 


Dryden. 8 


*fo Rear, v. [ana^an, Saxon.] 

1. To raife up. , . . . k 

All the people fho.uted with a loud voice, for the rearing 

up of the houfe of the Lord. 1 E fl r ’ v ‘ ° 2, 

Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 

,, „ m Milton i 

Your tribes. 

2. To lift up from a fall. 

Down again fhe fell unto the ground. 

But he her quickly rear'd up again. 

In adoration at his feet I fell 
Submifs : he rear'd me. 
q. To move upwards. 

Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear'd. 

From whofe high top to ken the profpedt round. 

4. To bring up to maturity. 

No creature goeth to generate, 

fitting or rearing her young. . 

They were a very hardy breed, and reared their young ones 

without any care. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

They flourifh’d long in tender blifs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves. 1 toon fen, 

5. To educate; to inftrudt. 

He wants a father to protedl his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. Southern. 

They have in every town publick nurferies, where all pa¬ 
rents, except cottagers and labourers, are obliged to fend their 
infants to be reared and educated. Swift. 

6. To exalt; to elevate. 

Charity decent, modeft, eafy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rears the abjebt mind. 

7. To roufe ; to ftir up. 

Into the naked woods he goes. 

And feeks the tufky boar to rear. 

With well-mouth’d hounds and pointed fpear. 

Rea'rward. n.f [from rear.] 

1. The laft troop. 

He from the beginning began to be in the rearivard, and 
before they left fighting, was too far off. Sidney. 

The ftandard of Dan was the rearward of the camp. Num. 

2. The end ; the tail; a train behind. 

Why follow’d not, when fhe faid Tybalt’s dead. 

Thy father or thy mother ? 

But with a rearward following Tybalt’s death, 

Romeo is banifhed. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. The latter part. In contempt. 

He was ever in the rearward of the fafhion. Shakefp. 
Rea'rmouse. n.f. [more properly reremoufe ; hpepemuy, Sax.] 
The leather-winged bat. 

Some war with rearmice for their leathern wings 
To make my fmall elves coats. Shakefp. 

Of flying fifties, the wings are not feathers, but a thin kind 
of fkin, like the wings of a bat Or rearmouje. Abbot. 

To Reasce'nd. v. n. [re and afeend.] To climb again. 

When as the day the heaven cloth adorn, 

I wifh that night the noyous day would end ; 

And when as night hath us of light forlorn, 

I wifh that day would fhortly reafeend. 

Taught by the heav’nly mufe to venture down 
The dark defeent, and up to reafeend. 

Thefe puiffant legions, whofe exile 
Hath empty’d heav’11, fnall fail to reafeend, 

Selt-rais’d, and repoflefs their native feat ? 

ToReasceTd. v. a. To mount again. 

V£> 

w hen the god his fury had allay’d, 

He mounts aloft, and reafeends the fkies. 

REA'SON. n.f. [raijon, Fr. ratio, Lat.] 

1. The power by which man deduces one propofition from an¬ 
other, or proceeds from premifes to confequences ; the ra¬ 
tional faculty. 

Reafon is the dire&or of man’s will, difeovering in aclion 
what is good ; for the laws of well-doing are the dictates of 
right reafon. . Hooker, b. i. f 7. 

T. hough brutifh that conteft and foul. 

When reajon hath to deal with force ; yet fo 
Moft reafon is that reajon overcome. Milton % 

Dim, as the borrow’d beams of moon and ftars 
To lonely, weary, wand’ring travellers. 

Is reafon to the foul : and as on high, 

Thofe rowling fires difeover but the fky. 

Not light us here ; fo reafon's glimmering ray 
VV as lent, not to allure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a better day. ' Dryden. 

It would be well, if people would not lay fo much weight 
on their own reafon in matters of religion, as to think every 
thing impoffible and abfurci, wmch they cannot conceive : 
how often do we contradict the right rules of reafon in the 
whole courfe of our lives ? reafon itfelf is true and juft, but 
the reafon of every particular man is weak and wavering 
perpetually lwayed and turn’d by his interefts, his paflions 
and his vices. Swift’s Mifcdlmm. 

2. v^auie ; ground or principle. 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things, but there is a na- 
tural and eternal reajon for that goodnefs and virtue, and 

againft vice and wickedncfs. ' ^ 


Spenfcr. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


Addifon. 


Tilloifon. 


6 . 


Davies* 

Shakefp « 
Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 


Spenfer . 
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2, Caufe efficient : • 

Spain is thin fown of people, partly by reafon of the fieri- 

lity Of the foil, and partly their natives are exhaufted by fo 
many employments in fuch vaft territories as they poftefs. Bac ; 

The reafon of the motion of the balance in a wheel watch, 
is by the motion of the next wheel. Hale. 

By reafon of the ficknefs of a reverend prelate, I have been 
overruled to approach this place. Sprat ; 

I have not obferved equality of numbers in my verfe; 
partly by reafon of my hafte, but more efpecially becaufe £ 
would not have my fenfe a Have to fyllables; Dryden 0 

<. Final caufe. 

Reafon , in the Englifh language, fometimes is taken for 
true and ciear principles ; fometimes for dear and fair de¬ 
ductions ; fometimes for the caufe, particularly the final 
caufe : but here for a faculty in man. Locker, 

5, Argument; ground of perfualion; motive, 

I mafk the bufinefs from the common eye 
For fundry weighty reafons. Shakefp. Mticbetho 

If it be natural, ought v/e riot rather to conclude, that 
there is fome ground and reafon for thefe fears, and that na¬ 
ture hath not planted them in us to no purpofe. Tillotfon. 
Ratiocination ; difeurfive power. 

When fhe rates things, and moves from ground to ground. 
The name of reafon fhe obtains by tiiis ; 

But when by reajon fhe the truth hath found. 

And ftandeth fixt> file underftanding is. 

Clearnefs of faculties. 

Lovers and madmen have their feething brains, 

Such fhaping fantafies that apprehend 
More than cool reajon ever comprehends. 

When valour preys on reafon. 

It eats the fword it fights with. 

Right; juftice. 

I was promis’d on a time. 

To have reajon for my rhyme : 

From that time unto this feafon, 

I receiv’u nor rhyme nor reafon . 

Are vou in earneft ? 

Ay, and relolv’d withal 

To do myfelf this reafon and this right. Shakefp . 

1 he papifts ought in reajon to allow them all the excufes 
they make ufe of for thcmielves ; fuch as an invincible igno¬ 
rance, oral tradition and authority. Stilling feet. 

Let it drink deep in thy moft vital part; 

Strike home, and do me reafon in thy heart. Dryden „ 

9. Realonable claim ; juft practice. 

God brings good out of evil; and therefore it were but 
reafon we fhould truft God to govern his own world, and wait 
till the change cometh, or the reafon be difeovered. Taylor. 

Confcience, not acting by law, is a boundleis prefumptuous 
thing ; and, for any one by virtue thereof, to challenge him- 
ie!i a privilege of doing what he will, and of being unaccount¬ 
able, is in all reafon too much, eitherfor man or angel. .South. 

A feveie leflccShon A'lontaigne has made on princes, that 
we ought not in reafon to have any expeeftatious of favour from 

Dryden's Dedication to Aurengzebe , 
We have as great affurance that there is a God, as the na¬ 
ture of the thing to be proved is capable of, and as we could 
in reafon expert to have. Tillotfon's Preface. 

When any thing is proved by as good arguments as a thino- 
of that kind is capable of, we ought not in reafon to doubt of 
its exiftence. ' TiV tC- 

10. Rationale ; juft account. ' ojon. 

I o render a reajon of an effeeff or phenomenon, is to de« 
duce it from fomething elfe more known than itfelf. Boyle. 

11. Moderation; moderate demands. J 

r he moil probable way of bringing Franee to reafon, would 
be by the making an attempt upon the Spanifh Weft Indies 

and by that means to cut off all communication with this 
great fource of riches. 

To Rea'son. v. n. [raifonner, Fr.] * 

I *prcmifef Ue rati ° na1 ^ s to deJuce confequences juftly from 

No m an , ; n length of t l le fir(l grace> can merit th 
fecond ; for reafon they do not, who think fo ; uniefs a bee- 
gar, by receiving one alms, can merit another. South 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe, that for the moft 
pait men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe which 
they commune about with others. ' r , 

■ 1 tver y man > fffoning and knowledge is only about Ihe 

f ZV% ho "'y - the ? —pomfwith ttofe 


reafon d down, or loft 


our particular ideas. 

Love is not to b 
In high ambition. 

In the lonely grove, 

’Twas there juft and good he reafon'd flronr 
^ Qear d fome great truth. 

2. 1 o debate; to difeounb ; to talk; to take 
count. Not in ufe. 

Reajon with the fellow, 

Bctore you punifh him, where he heard this. 

21 V.J 
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Addifo 


on. 


g> 


Tlckell. 
or give an ac- 


Shakefp . 
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REA 

I reafon d with a Frenchman yefterday. 

Who told me in the narrow Teas, 

There mifcarried a veffel of our country. Shakefp. 

Stand ftill, that I may reafon with you of all the righteous 
acfs of the Lord. i Sam. xii. 7. 

3. To raife difquifitions ; to make enquiries. 

Jefus, perceiving their thoughts, faid, what reafon ye in 
your hearts ? " Luke v. 22. 

They reafon'd high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Milton . 

Already by thy reafoning this I guefs, 

Who art to lead thy offspring ; and fuppofeft. 

That bodies bright and greater fhould not ferve 

The lefs not bright. Milton. 

Down reafon then, at leaft vain reafoning down. Milt. 

1 o Reason, v. a. To examine rationally. This is a French 
mode of fpeech. 

When they are clearly difcovered, well digefled, and well 
reafoned in every part, there is beauty in fuch a theory. Burn. 
Reasonable, adj. [;raifon , Fr.J 

1. Having the faculty of reafon ; endued with reafon. 

She perceived her only fon lay hurt, and that his hurt was 
fo deadly, as that already hi$ life had loft ufe of the reafonable 
and almoft fenfible part. Sidney. 

2. Adling, fpeaking or thinking rationally: 

The parliament was diflolved, and gentlemen furnifhed 
with fuch forces, as were held fufficient to hold in bridle either 
the malice or rage of reafonable people. Hayward. 

3. Juft ; rational; agreeable to reafon. 

A law may be reajcnahle in itfelf, although a man does not 
allow it, or does not know the reafon of the lawgivers. Swift. 

4. Not immoderate. 

Let all things be thought upon. 

That may with reafonable fwiftnefs add 

More feathers to our wings. Shakefp. Henry V. 

5. Tolerable ; being in mediocrity. 

I could with reafonable good manner receive the falutation 
of her and of the princefs Pamela, doing them yet no further 
reverence than one princefs oweth to another. Sidney. 

A good way diftant from the nigra rupes, there are four fe¬ 
ver al lands of reafonable quantity. Abbot's Defer, of the World. 

Notwithftanding thefe defedts, the Englifh colonies main¬ 
tained themfelves in a reafonable good eftate, as long as they 
retained their own ancient laws. Davies on Ireland. 

Reasonableness, n.f [from reafonable.’] 

1. The faculty of reafon. 

2. Agreeablenefs to reafon. 

They thought the work would be better done, if thofe, 
who had fatisfied themfelves with the rcafonablenefs of what 
they wifh, would undertake the converting and difpofing of 
other men. Clarendon. 

T. he paflive reafon, which is more properly reafonablenefs , 
is that order and congruity which is im^refled upon the thing 
thus wrought; as in a watch, the whole frame and contex¬ 
ture ot it carries a reafonablenefs in it, the paifive impreflion 
of the reafon or intellectual idea that was in the artift. Hale. 

3. Moderation. 

Reasonably, adv. [from reafonable.] 

1 Agreeably to reafon. 

Chaucer makes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuft in the 
purfuit of it; yet when he came to die, he made him think 
more reafonably . Dryden s Preface to Fables. 

2. Moderately ; in a degree reaching to mediocrity. 

Some man reafonably ftudied in the law, fhould be perfuaded 
to go thither as chancellor. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If we can by induftry make our deaf and dumb perfons rea¬ 
fonably perfedt in the language and pronunciation, he may be 
alfo capable of the fame privilege of underftanding by the*eye 
what is fpoken. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Reasoner. n.f. [raifonneur,Yr. from reafon.] One who rea- 
fons ; an arguer. 

Due reverence pay 
To learn’d Epicurus ; fee the way 
By which this reas'ner of fo high renown 
Moves through th’ ecliptick road the rolling fun. Blackm. 
The terms are loofe and undefined ; and what lefs becomes 
a fair rcajoner , he puts wrong and invidious names on every 
thing to colour a falfe way of arguing. Addifon. 

Thofe reafoners , who employ fo much of their zeal for the 
upholding the balance of power in Chriftendom, by their 
practices are endeavouring to deftroy it at home. Swift. 

Reasoning, n. f. [from reafon.] Argument. 

Thofe who would make ufe of folid arguments and ftrong 
reafonings to a reader of fo delicate a turn, would be like that 
foolifti people, who worfhiped a fly, and facrified an ox to it. 

Addifon s Freeholder, N° 32. 

Reasonless, adj. [from reafon.] Void of reafon. 

This proffer is abfurd and reafonlefs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Is it 

Her true perfection, or my falfe tranfgreflion. 

That makes me reafonlefs to reafon thus l Shakefp. 

That they wholly direct the reafonlefs mind, I am refolved ; 
for all thofe which were created mortal, as birds and beafts, 
are left to their natural appetites. Raleigh's FUJI, of the World. 
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Thefe reafons in love’s law have paft for good, 

Though fond and reafonlefs to feme. Miltons Avon!'? 
To Reasse'mble. v. a. [re and ajfemble.] To coileCUnevT* 
There reajfembling our afftiCted pow’rs, 

Confult how to offend our enemy. 

To Reassert, v. a. [re and ajfert.] To affert anew t0 
maintain after fufpenfion or cefiation. 

His fteps I followed, his doCtrine I reajferted. At ter bury 

Young Oreftes grown •'* 

To manly years fhould reaffert the throne. p 0 . 

To Reassu'me. v. a. [ reajfumo , Lat. re and ajfume. ] 'p 0 
refume 5 to take again. 

To him the fon return’d 
Into his blifsful bofom reaffum'd , 

In glory as of old. . _ Milton. 

Nor only on the Trojans fell this doom. 

Their hearts at laft the vanquifh’d reaffwne. Denham 

For this he reaffumes the nod, 

While Semele commands the god. Prior 

After Henry VIII. had reaffumed the fupremacy, a ftatute 
was made, by which all doCtors of the civil law might be 
made chancellors. Ay life's Par ergon. 

To ReassuTe. [rajfurer, Fr.J To free from fear; to reflore 
from terrour. 

They rofe with fear. 

Till dauntlefs Pallas reaf'ur'd the reft. Dryden. 

Re ate. n.f. A kind of long final! grafs that grows in water, 
and complicates itfelf together. 

Let them lie dry fix months to kill the v/ater-weeds; as 
water-lilies, candocks, reate and bulrufhes. Walton. 

To Reave, v. a. pret. reft, [paepian, Saxon; whence to bereave .] 

1. To take away by ftealth or violence. An obfolete word. 

Difmounting from his lofty fteed, 

He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life. Spenfer. 

Some make his meafhy bed, but reave his reft. Carew. * 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow, 

To do a murd’rous deed, to rob a man, 

To force a fpotlefs virgin’s chaftity, 

'Fo reave the orphan of his pa rimony. 

And have no other reafon for his wrong. 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

2. It was ufed as well in a good as bad fenfe. 

They fought my troubled fenfe how to deceave 
With talk, that might unquiet fancies reave. Hubberd. 
Each fucceedirig time addeth or reaveth goods and evils, 
according to the occafions itfelf produceth. Carew. 

To REBA'PTIZE. v.a. [rebaptifer,Yr. re and baptize.] To 
baptize again. 

Underftanding that the rites of the church were obferved, 
he approved of their baptifm, and would not fuffer them to 
be rebaptized. Ay life's Parergon. 

RebaptizaTion. n.f. [.rebaptifation, Fr. from rebaptize.] 
Renewal of baptifm. 

In maintainance of rebaptization, their arguments are built 
upon this, that hereticks are not any part of the church of 
Chrift. Hooker, b. in./,. 

To Reba te. v. n. [; rebattre , Fr.J I o blunt; to beat to ob- 
tufenefs ; to deprive of keennefs. 

He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, ftudy and fait. Shakefp. 

The icy goat, the crab which fquare the feales; 

With thole of aries trine confent to hate 

The feales of libra, and her rays rebate. Creech. 

He modifies his firft fevere decree; 

The keener edge of battle to rebate , 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. Dryden. 

My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 

My fenfes too are dull and ftupify’d, 

Their edge rebated. Dryden's Don Scbafian. 

Their innocence unfeign’d long joys afford 
To the honeft nuptial bed, and, in the wane 
Of life, rebate the miferies of age. Philips. 

Rebeck. n. f. [rebec, Fr. ribecca, Italian.] A three ftringed 
fiddle. 

When the merry bells ring round. 

And the jocund rebecks found. 

To many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker’d fhade. MiltoP . 

RE'BEL. n. f [rebelle , Fr. rcbcllis , Lat.J One who oppo'es 
lawful authority. 

The mercilefs Macdonei 
Worthy to be a rebel ; for to that 
The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do fwarm upon him. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The rebels there are up. 

And put the Englifhmen unto the fword. Shakefp • 

Shall man from nature’s fandiion ftray, 

A rebel to her rightful fvvay. Fenton. 

T o Rebe'l. v. n. [ rcbello, Lat.J To rife in oppofition againft 
lawful authority. 

Boys, immature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure, 

And fo rebel to judgment. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra^ 
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If they perceive diffention in our looks, 

How will their grudging ftomachs'' be provok’d 

To wilful difobedience, and rebel? Shakefp. Henry v I. 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh every paffion. 

That in the nature of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

There was a time, when all the body’s members 
Rebell'd againft the belly. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Arm’d with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe rebell'd. Milt . 
How cou’d my hand rebel againft my heart ? 

How cou’d your heart rebel againft your reafon ? Dryden. 
Part of the angels rebelled againft God, and thereby loft 
their happy ftate. Locke. 

Rebe'ller. n.f [from rebel.] One that rebels. Dill. 

Rebellion, n.f [i rebellion , Fr. rebellion Lat. from rebel.] 
Infurrection againft lawful authority. 

He was victorious in rebellions and feditions of people. Bac. 
Adam’s fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him 
of his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reludtation. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

Raz’d by rebellion from the books of life. Milton. 

Rebellious, adj. [from rebel .J Opponent to lawful autho¬ 
rity. 

From the day that thou didft depart out of Egypt, until ye 
came unto this place, ye have been rebellious againft the 
Lord. Dcutr. ix. 7. 

This our fon is ftubborn and rebellious, he will not obey 
our voice. Deutr. xxi. 20. 

RebeLliously. adv. [from rebellious.] In oppofition to law¬ 
ful authority. 

When one fhewed him where a nobleman, that had rebel- 
lioufy born arms againft him, lay very honourably intombed, 
and advifed the king to deface the monument; he faid, no, 
no, but I would all the reft of mine enemies were as honour¬ 
ably intombed. Camden's Remains. 

RebeLliousness. n.f [from rebellious.] The quality of 
being rebellious. 

To RebeLlow. v. n. [re and bellow.] To bellow in return ; 
to echo back a loud noife. 

He loudly bray’d with beaftly yelling found. 

That all the fields rebellowed again. Fairy Sfueen. 

The refilling air the thunder broke, 

The cave rebellow'd , and the temple Ihook. Dryden. 

From whence were heard, rebellowing to the main, 

The roars of lions. Dryden's JEneis. 

Reboa'tion. n.f. [reboo, Lat.J The return of a loud bel¬ 
lowing found. 

To Rebou'nd. v. n. [; rebondir , Fr. re and bound.] To fpring 
back ; to be reverberated; to fly back, in confequence of mo¬ 
tion impreffed and refilled by a greater power. 

Whether it were a roaring voice of moft favage wild beafts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains. Wifd. xvii! 
.It with rebounding, furge the bars affail’d. Milton. 

Life and death aie in the power of the tongue, and that 
not only diredtly with regard to the good or ill we may do to 
others, but reflexively with regard to what may rebound to 
ourfelves. Government of the Longue. 

Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or fo foft as to be void 
of elafticity, will not rebound from one another: impenetra- 
bihty makes them only flop. Newton's Opticks. 

bhe bounding from the Ihelfy fhore. 

Round the defending nymph the waves rebounding roar. Po. 
To Rebou nd. v. a. lo reverberate ; to beat back. 

AH our inveftives, at their fuppofed errors, fall back with 
a te bounded iorce upon our own real ones. Decay of Piety 
bilenus fung, the vales his voice rebound ’ 

And carry to the Ikies the facred found. Dryden 

I low rs, by the foft South Weft ' * 

Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands. 

Rebound their Iweets from th’ odoriferous pavement Prior- 
Redou no. n.f [from the verb.] The ad f 
confequence of motion refitted ; refilition. X ° 

I do feel, 

By the rebound of yours, a grief that Ihoots 

If you Like’a ball fidel Shak ff- ^‘»ny and Cleopatra, 
u you nil ice a ball fidelong, not full upon the furface the 

rebound willTe as much the contrary way; whether them be 

any Inch refihence m echoes may be tried. 

I he weapon with unerring furv flew 

At hia left ftoulder aim’d : n°or entrance found ; 

Harmleft'returrfch 3 WUh fw ‘ ft 

R qlkLd rchuf " Ita,ian -J 

^ By ill chance 

To Re'butV TL tfrom the nouffffff If' k 
pofe with hidden violence. ' b back; t0 °P* 

To RebuiLd. v.a. [re and foAU i t- 
from demolition ; to repaTr ] ° rCedlf y ! ro reftore 
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The fines impofed there were the more queftioned, and re¬ 
pined againft, becaufe they w’ere affigned to the rebuilding 
and repairing of St. Paul’s church. Clarendon. 

Fine is the fecret, delicate the art, 

To raife the Ihades of heroes to our view. 

Rebuild fall’n empires, and old time renew. TickeU. 

Rebu'kable. adj. [from rebuke.] Worthy of reprehenfion. 

Rebukable 

And worthy Ihameful check it were, to ftand 
On mere mechanick compliment. Shakefp. Ant. andCleop. 

To REBU'KE. v. a. [reboucher, Fr.J To chide ; to reprehend ; 
to reprefs by objurgation. 

I am afham’d ; does not the ftone rebuke me. 

For being more ftone than it ? Shakefp. Winter's Wale. 
He was rebuked for his iniquity; the dumb afs, fpeaking 
with man’s voice, forbad the madnefs of the prophet. 2 Pet. 

My fon, defpife not thou the chaftening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art rebuked of him. Heb. xii. 15. 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he cheer’d. 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. Drydcns 

Rebu'ke. n.f. [from the verb. J 

1. Reprehenfion ; chiding expreflion ; objurgation,- 

Why bear you thefe rebukes , and anfwer not ? Shakefp. 

If he will not yield. 

Rebuke and dread corretftion wait on us. 

And they fhall do their office. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The channels of waters werefeen ; at thy rebuke , O Lord, 
at the blaft of the breath of thy noftrils. Pfalm xviii. 15. 
Thy rebuke hath broken my heart; I am full of heaviness. 

Pfalm lxix. 21. 

The rebukes and chiding to children, fhould be in grave 
and difpaflionate words. Locke . 

Shall Cibber’s fon, without rebuke , 

Swear like a lord ? 

Should vice expert to ’fcape rebuke , 

Becaufe its owner is a duke ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. In low language, it fignifies any kind of check. 

He gave him fo terrible a rebuke upon the forehead with his 
heel, that he laid him at his length. L'Ejlrange. 

Rebu 7 ker. n. f. [from rebuke.] A chider ; a reprehender. 
The revolters are profound to make daughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them all. Flofea v. 2. 

Re bus. n. f. [rebus, Latin.] A word reprefented by a picture. 
Some citizens, wanting arms, have coined themfelves cer¬ 
tain devices alluding to their names, which we call rebus: 
Mafter Jugge the printer, in many of his books, took, to ex- 
prefs his name, a nightingale fitting in a bufh with a fcrole 
in her mouth, wherein was written jugge, jugge, jugge. Peac . 

To Rebu't. v.n. [rebuter, Fr.J To retire back. Oblblete. 

Themfelves too rudely rigorous, 

Aftonied with the ftroke of their own hand. 

Do back rebut, and each to other yielded land. Fa. Diiecn . 

Rebu tter. n. f. An anfwer to a rejoinder. 

To Recall, v.a. [re and call.] To call back; to call ao-ain : 
to revoke. 0 

They who recal the church unto that which was at the firft, 
muft fet bounds unto their fpeechss. Hooker, b. iv. f 2. 

If Henry were recall'd to life again, 

Thefe news would caufe him once more yield the ghoft. 

■k r 1 o 1 1 n , Shakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 

Neglefted long, fhe let the fecret reft, 

Till lov d recall d fit to her lab’ring breaft. Dryden. 

It is ft range the foul lhould never once recal over any of its 
pure native ideas, before it borrowed any thing from the body; 

never any other ideas, but what derive their original from 
that union. & ^ * A 

M°fl CbUrC ^ wl *rein they were ordained, theymltht 

t0 tHdr P ro P er churdi, under^jairTof 

UlWTes ha C< f^ t ,°p“ // t0 thc reader ’ s mind, theTfire 
Ulyfles has, to reach his own country. Broom’s Notes on Ody/f 

If princes whofe dominions lie contiguous, be forced to 

draw from thofe armies which a£t againft France, we 1 ft 

hourly expea having thofe troops recalled, which they now 

l 7 rf thC T dft 3 f ‘ C S e - SwiJ*, Mifcellanies. 
of calling biL " th£ Verb - ] ' ReVOeation ; “ power 

. Other decrees 

gainft thee are gone forth, without recall. Milton 

An J f T-’ and / inCe ’ tis do " e > ’“s paft recal, 

To RFPA'MT' tlS Paft r r ecal ' muft be for g ott en. Dryden 

I o RECANT. [recanto, Lat.J To retraft • m r/ u 

to contradid what one has once faid or done * ^ * 

He lnall do this, or elfe I do recant 

1 he pardon that 1 late pronounced. Shakefb fJ/ 

tafe would recant vows made in pain Iff 

If it be thought, that the Draife nf n n • Milton „• 

adding new beauties, I fl la p -n- trar >flation coniifts in 

That the legifiature S " 8 t0 Dryden. 

ceflion, whenever the neceflite of ^P^. to change the fuc- 
!o ufeful towards prefervino- o-,r ?V kln g dor n require, is 
know not how to \scant. ° reii S ,on and liberty, that I 

Swift. 

Recanta'tion*. 
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Recantation, n.f. ■ [from recant.] Retractation; declara¬ 
tion contradictory to a former declaration. 

She could not fee means to join this recantation to the 
former vow. Sidney , b. ii. 

The poor man was imprifoned for this difcovery, and 
forced to make a publick recantation. Stillingftect * 

Reca'nteR. n.f. [from recant.'] One who recants. 

The publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter , feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon. Sbakefp. 

To RECAPITULATE, v. a . [:recapituler , Fr. re and capi- 
tulum , Lat.] To repeat again diftin&ly ; to detail again. 

Hylobares judicioully and refentingly recapitulates your main 
reafonings. More s Divine Dialogues. 

I have been forced to recapitidate thefe things, becaufe 
mankind is not more liable to deceit, than it is willing to 
continue in a pleafing error. Drydens Dufrejnoy. 

Recapitulation, n. f. [from recapitulate.] Detail repeated $ 
diftinCt repetition of the principal points. 

He maketh sc recapitulation of the chriftian churches; among 
the reft he addeth the ifle of Eden by name. Raleigh. 

Inftead of raifing any particular ufes from the point that 
has been delivered, let us make a brief recapitulation of the 
whole. South. 

Recapitulatory, adj. [from recapitulate.] Repeating again. 
Recapitulatory exercifes. Garretfon. 

To Reca'rry. v. a. [re and carry.] To carry back. 

When the Turks befieged Malta or Rodes, pigeons car¬ 
ried and recarried letters. Walton's Angler . 

To ReceTe. v. n. [recedoy Latin.] 

1 . To fall back; to retreat. 

A deaf noife of founds that never ceafe, 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th’ infulted {hoar. 

Ye doubts and fears ! 

Scatter’d by winds recede , and wild in forefts rove. Prior. 

4 All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endeavour 
to recede from the center, and every moment would fly out in 
right lines, if they were not violently reftrained by contiguous 
matter. Bentley. 

2. To dcfift. 

I can be content to recede mtich from my own interefts and 
perfonal rights. King Charles. 

They hoped that their general aftembly would be perfuaded 
to depart from fome of their demands ; but that, for the pre¬ 
sent, they had not authority to recede from any one propo- 
iition. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Recei'pt. n.f. [ receptum, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of receiving. 

Villain, thou did’ft deny the gold’s receipt, 

Aiid told me of a miftrefs. Shakefp. Com. of Err. 

It muft be done upon the reccit of the wound, before the 
patient’s fpirits be overheated. Wiftemans Surgery. 

The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory muft not 
be exprefled like the ecftafy of a harlequin, on the receipt of 
a letter from his miftrefs. Dry den. 

2. The place of receiving. 

Jefus faw Matthew Titting at the receipt of cuftom. Matt. 

3. [ Recepte , Fr.] A note given, by which money is acknow¬ 
ledged to have been received. 

4. Reception ; admifiion. 

It is of things heavenly an univerfal declaration, work¬ 
ing in them, whofe hearts God infpireth with the due conli- 
deration thereof, an habit or difpolition of mind, whereby 
they are made fit veftels, both for the receipt and delivery of 
whatfoever fpiritual perfection. Hooker , b. v. J. 37. 

5. Reception ; welcome. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth might have 
had a better grace, and perchance have found a gentler 
receipt. Sidney, 

6. [From recipe.] Prefcription of ingredients for any compo- 
fition. 

On’s bed of death 

Many receipts he gave me, chiefly one 
Of his old experience th’ only darling. Shakefp. 

That Medea could make old men young again, was no¬ 
thing elfe, but that, from knowledge of fimples, fhe had 
a receipt to make white hair black. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 

While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. Dryd. 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid. 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pope. 

Scribonius found the receipt in a letter wrote to Tiberius, 
and was never able to procure the receipt during the empe¬ 
ror’s life. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Receivable, adj. [ receivable , Fr. from receive. ] Capable of 
being received. Didt. 

To RE CEIVE, v. a. [ recevoir , Fr. recipio , Lat.] ; 

1. To take or obtain any thing as due. 

If by this crime he owes the law his life. 

Why, let the war receive ’t in valiant gore* 
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A certain nobleman went into a far country j to receive for 
himfelf a kingdom, and return* Luke x iv. i 2 . 

2. To take or obtain from another. 

Ye (hall receive of me gifts. Dan. ii. 6. 

Though I fhould receive a thoufand fhekeis of fdver in mine 
hand, yet would I not put forth mine hand againft the kina’ s 
foil. , . 2 Sam. xviii. 12* 

What ? fa all we receive good at the hands of God, and 
fhall we not receive evil ? Job ii. i 0 . 

To them haft thou poured a drink-offering ? fhould I re¬ 
ceive comfort in thefe ? ]f ]yjfo ^ 

He that doeth wrong, fliall receive for the wrong done • 
and there is no refpeCt of perfons. Col. iii. 25. 

They lived with the frieridfhip and equality of brethren ; 
received no laws from one another, but lived feparatelv. Lode. 

3. To take any thing communicated. 

Put all in writing that thou giveft out^ and receiveft in. 

Eccluf. xlii. 7. 

Draw general.conclufions from every particular they meet 
with : thele make little true benefit of hiftory; nay, being 
of forward and active fpirits, receive more harm by it. Locke. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch. Locke. 

The lame inability will every one find, who fhall go about 
to faftiion in his underftanding any fimple idea", not received 
in by his fenfes or by reflection. Locke. 

To conceive the ideas we receive from fenfation, confider 
them, in reference to the different ways, whereby they make 
their approaches to our minds. Locke. 

4. To embrace intellectually. 

We have let it down as a law, to examine things to the 
bottom, and not to receive upon credit, or rejeCt upon impro¬ 
babilities. Bacons Natural Hiftory. 

In an equal indifferency for all truth; I mean the receiving 
it, in the love of it, as truth ; and in the examination of our 
principles, and not receiving any for fuch, till we are fully 
convinced of their certainty, conlifts the freedom of the un¬ 
derftanding. Locke* 

5. To allow. 

Long received cuftom forbidding them to do as they did, 
there was no excule to juftify their act; unlefs, in the ferip- 
ture, they could fhew fome law, that did licence them thus 
to break a received cuftom. Hooker , b. ii .ft 5. 

Will it not be receiv'd , 

When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two. 

And us’d their very daggers ; that they have don’t ? 

—Who dares receive it other l Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Left any fhould think that any thing in this number eight 
creates the diapalon ; this computation of eight is rather a 
thing received^ than any true computation. Bacon. 

6. To admit. 

When they came to Jerufalem, they were received of the 
church. Adis xv. 4. 

Thou fhalt guide me with thy counfel, and afterward re¬ 
ceive me to gloiy. Pftalm lxxiii. 24. 

Let her be ihut out from the camp feven days, and after 
that received in again. Numb. xii. 14. 

Free converfe with perfons of different feCts will enlarge 
our charity towards others, and incline us to receive them 
into all the degrees of unity and affeCtion, which the word of 
God requires. Watts's Improvement oft the Mind. 

7. To take as into a vefiel. 

He was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their 
fight. Adis i. 9, 

8. To take into a place or ftate. 

After the Lord had fpoken, he was received up into hea¬ 
ven, and fat on the right hand of God. Mar. xvi. 19. 

9. To conceive in the mind ; to take intellectually. 

To one of your receivings 

Enough is fhewn. Shakefp. 

10. To entertain as a gueft. 

Abundance fit to honour, and receive 

Our heav’nly ftranger. Melton. 

Reci-i'vedness. n.f. [from received.] General allowance. 

Others will, upon account of the receivednefts of the pro- 
pofed opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than 
acquiefced in. Boyle. 

Receiver, n. ft. [ receveur , Fr. from receive.] 

1. One to whom any thing is communicated by another. 

All the learnings that his time could make him receiver of, 
he took as we do air. Shakefp. Cymbclinc. 

She from whofe influence all imprefiion came. 

But by receivers impotencies lame. Donne. 

2. One to whom any thing is given or paid. 

There is a receiver , who alone handleth the monies. Bacon. 

In all works of liberality, fomething more is to be confi- 
dered, befides the occafion of the givers ; and that is the oc- 
cafion of the receivers. Sprat. 

Gratitude is a virtue, difpofing the mind to an inward 
fenlc, and an outward acknowledgement of a benefit received? 
together with a readinefs to return the fame, as the occaiions 
of the doer fhall require, and the abilities of the receiver ex¬ 
tend to. 8 South 
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If one third of the money in trade were locked up, land¬ 
holders muft receive one third lefs for theirgoods ; a lefs quan¬ 
tity of money by one third being to be diftributed amongft 
an equal number of receivers. Locke. 

Wood’s halfpence will be offered for fix a penny, and the 
necelfary receivers will be lofers of two thirds in their pay. Sw. 

3. One who partakes of the blefied facrament. 

The fignification and fenfe of the facrament difpofe the fpi- 
rit of the receiver to admit the grace of the fpirit of God there 
configned. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

4. One who cooperates with a robber, by taking the goods 
which he fteals. 

This is a great caufe of the maintenance of thieves, know¬ 
ing their receivers always ready ; for were there no receivers , 
there would be no thieves. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

5. The veflel into which fpirits are emitted from the ftill. 

Thefe liquors, which the wide receiver fill, 

Prepar’d with labour, and refin’d with /kill, 

Another courfe to diftant parts begin. Blaekmore. 

Alkaline fpirits run in veins down the fides of the receiver 
in diftillations, which will not. take fire. Arbuthnot. 

6. The vefiel of the air pump, out of which the air is drawn, 
and which therefore receives any body on which experiments 
are tried. 

The air that in exhaufted receivers of air pumps is exhaled 
from minerals, is as true as to elafticity and denfity or rare¬ 
faction, as that we refpire in. Bentley. 

To Recele'brate. v. a. [re and celebrate.] To celebrate anew. 
French air and Englifh verfe here wedded lie ; 

Who did this knot compofe. 

Again hath brought the lilly to the rofe ; 

And with their chained dance. 

Recelebrates the joyful match. Benj. Johnfton. 

Re'cency. n. ft. [recens, Lat.] Newnefs ; new ftate. 

A fchirrhus in ics recency , whilft it is in its augment, re¬ 
quired! milder applications than the confirmed one. Wifteman. 
Recession, n. ft. [recenfto, Lat.] Enumeration ; review. 

I11 this recenfion of monthly flowers, it is to be underftood 
from its firft appearing to its final withering. Evelyn's Kalen. 
RE'CENT. adj. [recens , Latin.] 

1. New ; not of long exiftence. 

The ancients were of opinion, that thofe parts, where 
Egypt now is, were formerly fea, and that a confiderable por¬ 
tion of that country was recent, and formed out of the mud 
difeharged into the neighbouring fea by the Nile. Woodward. 

2. Late ; not antique. 

Among all the great and worthy perfons, whereof the 
memory remaineth, either ancient or recent* there is not one 
that hath been tranfported to the mad degree of love. Bacon. 

3. Frefh; not long difmiflfed from. 

Ulyfles moves. 

Urg’d on by want, and recent from the ftorms. 

The brackifti ouze his manly grace deforms. Pope. 

Re'cently. aclv. [from rece?it.] Newly ; frefhly. F * 

Thofe tubes, which are moft recently made of fluids, are 
moft flexible and moft eafily lengthened. Arbuthnot. 

Rece'ntness. n.f. [from recent.] Newnefs ; frefhnefs. 

This inference of the recentnefts of mankind from the re- 
centnefts of thefe apotheofes of gentile deities, feems too weak 
to bear up this fuppofition of the novitas humani generis. Hale. 
Receptacle, n.f [;receptaculum, Lat.] A vefTel or place 
into which any thing is received. v 

When the fharpnefs of death was overcome, he then 
opened heaven, as well to believing gentiles as Jews : heaven 
till then was no receptacle to the fouls of either. Hooker 
The county of Tipperary, the only county palatine in 
Ireland, is by abufe of fome bad ones made a receptacle to rob 
the reft of the counties about it. Spenjer's State of Ireland 
As in a vault, an ancient receptacle. 

Where for thefe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anceftors are paclct. Shnk,Pt, 

The eye of the foul, or receptacle of fapience and divine 
knowledge. Leigh's Hijlory of the World. 

' Left paradife a receptacle prove 

To fpirits foul, and all my trees their prey. Milton 

T heir intelligence, put in at the top of the horn, ftali 
convey ,t into a little receptacle at the bottom. Add,Con 

The e are conveniences to private perfons j inftead of being 
receptacles for the truly poor, they tempt men to pretend po- 

Though the fupply from this great receptacle below belon- 
tmual and alike to all the globe ; yet when it arrives near the 

'ss&sr ““”■ r °«‘•**0» 

Rtc.rjm'im „ / U,.J 

1 he per,pater,ck matter is a pure unafluated power • and 
this conceited vacuum a mere receptibilitv r /’ •/? 

Thingreceived. No"' 

They, which behold the prefent ftate of thing, ZT't 

condemn out fober enquiries in the doubtful appertlnandes of 
arts and reeeptarns of philofophy. 1 [endn £ ,es ot 

Reception, n. f [receptus, Latin.] Brown, 

l. Fhe ad of receiving. 

O 
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Both lerve completely for the reception and communication 
of learned knowledge. Holder s Ele?nents of Speech. 

In this animal are found parts official unto nutrition, which 
were its aliment the empty reception of air, provihons had 
been fuperfluous. Brcivn's Vulgar Errours * 

The ftate of being received* 

Admifiion of any thing communicated. 

Caufes, according ftill 
To the reception of their matter, ad ; 

Not to th’ extent of their own fphere. Milton's Par. Loj}, 
In fome animals, the avenues, provided by nature for the 
reception of fenfations, are few, and the perception, they are 
received with, obfeure and dull. Locke. 

4. Readmifiion. 

All hope is loft 

Of my reception into grace. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

K. The ad of containing. 

T O 

I cannot furvey this world of fluid matter, without thinks 
ing on the hand that firft poured it out, and made a proper 
channel for its reception. Addifton * 

6. Treatment at firft coming ; welcome; entertainment. 

T his fucceflion of fo many powerful methods being farther 
preferibed by God, have found lo difeouraging a receptions 
thafe nothing but the violence of ftorming or battery can pre¬ 
tend to prove fuccefsful. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Pretending to confult 
About the great reception of their king, 

Thither to come. Milton. 

7. Opinion generally admitted. 

Philofophers, who have quitted the popular dodrines of 
their countries, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, as 
even common reception countenanced. Locke 

8. Recovery. 

He was right glad of the French king’s reception of thofe 
towns from Maximilian. " Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Re'ceptive. adj. [receptus , Lat.] Having the quality of ad¬ 
mitting what is communicated. 

, as it is adive, perfeded by love of that 

infinite good, fhall, as it is receptives be alfo perfeded with 
thofo fupernatural paflions of joy, peace and delight. Hooker. 

, T j le pretended firft matter is capable of all forms, and the 
imaginary fpace is receptive of all bodies. Glanvill. 

Receptory. adj. [receptus, Lat.] Generally or popularly 

Although therein be contained many excellent things, and 
verified upon his own experience, yet are there many alfo 
receptory , and will not endure the teft. Brown 

Recess, n.f. [recejfus, Latin.] 

1. Retirement; retreat; withdrawing; feeeflion. 

hat tumults could not do, an army muft ; my recefts hath 
given theni confidence that I may be conquered. K. Charles. 
r air I hames fhe haunts, and ev’ry neighb’rine: grove. 
Sacred to foft recefts and gentle love. b Prior 

2. Departure. 7m 

it in V l C f°,r ‘? t0 the WOr ! d ’ and know not how i we Jive in 
it m a felf-nefcience, and go hence again, and are as igno- 

ApT° ? r T fS - , Glanvills Scepf. 

3. lace of retirement; place of fecrecy ; private abode. J 

1 his happy place, our fweet 

j nd onl ? confolation left. Milton's Par. Lo/? 

T d u eCp rece $ es of the g rove fie gain’d. Drvden 

wiflfi that a crowd of bad writers do not rufh into th» 

4 JTecel F/T "pit ua » 

imperial diet ° f the P roceedi »gs of an 

In the imperial chamber, the proflors have a 
and allowed them for every fubftantial recefs. 

5* -Departure into privacy. J 

1 he great feraphick lords and cherubim, 
j 11 c [ ole rece fG and fecret conclave fat. 

dence. the ^ ° f ^ JUry> they are t0 confider their evi- 

6. Ren, iffion or ftifpenfion of anv procedure. HaU ' 

*7?“ i "■* Jr 

- -r rfr 

7. Removal to diftance. } Kmg Charles. 

fi S" the fun poffeffed, whofe recefs or vicinity 

8- Privacy ; fecrecy of abode. * ‘ * g “ r Err$uru 

Good verfe, recefs and foiitude requires ; 

T from cares ’ and nndifturb’d deftres. Drydc 


florin taxed 
Ay life. 

Milton. 
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• Secret part. " ~ V4W11V '°. uryacn. 

Every fcholar fhould Hammond. 

fcheme of all the feiences vec'th * W “ h a fu P erf > cia l 

man of learning to ente’r .w? for ever y 

recejftes. w Jf/ , eir ^‘hiculties and deep 

2I j j Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

Recession. 
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K.fcr ssion*. n.f. [receffio,R?ht.] 7hea£lof retreating. 

J o Recha'nge. v. a. [rechanger, Fr. re and change.] To 
change again. » 

Thofe endued with Torefight, work with facility ; others are 
perpetually changing and rechanging their work. Dryden. 
To Recha rge. v. a. [recharger, hr. re and charge.] 
l . To accufe in return. 

The fault, that we find with them, is, that 


they 


2 . 


much abridge the church of her power in thefe things ; where¬ 
upon they recharge us, as if in thefe things we gave the church 
a liberty, which hath no limits or bounds. Hooker 

To attack anew. 

I hev charge, recharge , and all along the fea 
They drive, and fquander the huge Belgian fleet. Dryden. 
Kechla t. n.f. Among hunters, a leflon which the huntf- 
man winds on the horn, when the hounds have loft their 
game, to call them back from purfuing a counterl'cent. Bail. 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her ; but that I will 
have a recheat winded in my forehead, or hang my bu^le in 
an invifible baldrick, all women fhall pardon me. Shakefp. 
>Recidiva tion. n.J. [recidivus, Lat.] Backfliding ; falling 
again. 

' ° ur renewed obedience is ftill moft indifpenfably required, 

though mixed with much of weaknefs, frailties, recidivations, 
to make us capable of pardon. Hammond?s Pratt. Cat. 

Recidi'vous. adj. [recidivus , Lat.] Subjedt to fall again. 

Re cipe. n. f [ recipe , Rat. the term ufed by phyficians, when 
they direcf ingredients. J A medical prefcription. 

I fhould enjoin you travel; for abfence doth in a kind re¬ 
move the caule, and anlwers the phyficians firft recipe , vo¬ 
miting and purging ; but this would be too harfh. Suckling. 
Th’ apothecary train is wholly blind. 

From files a random recipe they take. 

And many deaths of one prefcription make. Dryden. 
Recipient, n.f. [recipiens, Latin.] 

1. The receiver ; that to which any thing is communicated. 

Though the images, or whatever elfe is the caufe of fenfe, 
may be alike as from the objedf, yet may the reprefentations 
be varied according to the nature of the recipient. Glanvill. 

2. [ Recipient , Fr.] The veflel into which fpirits are driven bv 

the ftill. . J 

T. he form of found words, diflolved by chymical prepara¬ 
tion, ceafes to be nutritive ; and after all the labours of the 
alembeck, leaves in the recipient a fretting corrofive. D. of Pie. 
RECIPROCAL, adj. [reciprocus. Rat. 7 eciproque, Fr.J 

1. Adting in viciflitu.de; alternate. 

Corruption is reciprocal to generation ; and they two are as 
nature’s two boundaries, and guides to life and death. Bacon . 
What if that light. 

To the terreftial moon be as a ftar, 

Enlight’ning her by day, as fhe by night. 

This earth ? reciprocal, if land be there. 

Fields and inhabitants. Milton. 

2. Mutual; done by each to each. 

Where there’s no hope of a reciprocal aid, there can be no 
reafon for the mutual obligation. L’EJlrange. 

In reciprocal duties, the failure on one fide juftifies not a 
failure on the other. Clariffa. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

Thefe two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the 
thing defined ; which, in the fchools, iignifies, that the de¬ 
finition may be ufed in the place of the thing defined. Watts. 

4. In geometry, reciprocal proportion is, when, in four num¬ 
bers, the fourth number is fo much lefler than the fecond, as 
the third is greater than the firft, and vice verfa. Harris-. 

According to the laws of motion, if the bulk and activity 
of aliment and medicines are in reciprocal proportion, the ef¬ 
fect will be the fame. Arbuthnot on Aiunents. 

Reciprocally, aclv. [from reciprocal.] Mutually j inter¬ 
changeably. 

His mind and place 

Infedling one another reciprocally . Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Make the bodies appear enlightened by the fhadows which 
bound the fight, which caufe it to repofe for fome fpace of 
time; and reciprocally the fhadows may be made fenfible by 
enlightening your ground. Dryden. 

If the diftance be about the hundredth part of an inch, 
the water will rife to the height of about an inch ; and if the 
diftance be greater or lefs in any proportion, the height will 
be reciprocally proportional to the diftance very nearly : for the 
attractive force of the glaffes is the fame, whether the diftance 
between them be greater or lefs ; and the weight of the wa¬ 
ter drawn up is the fame, if the height of it be reciprocally 
proportional to the height of the glafles. Newton's Opticks. 

Thofe two particles do reciprocally affect each other with 
the lame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame di¬ 
ftance in any other fituation. Bentley . 

Reciprocalness. n.J. [from reciprocal.] Mutual return $ 
alternatenefs. 

The reciprocalnefs of the injury onght to allay the difplea- 
fure at it. Decay of Piety. 

1 o Reci procate, v.n. [reciprocus^ Lat. recipraquer, Fr.J 
To acl interchangeably j to alternate. 


■Dryden. 


J 


over- 
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One brawny fmith the puffing bellows plies 
And draws, and blows reciprocating air. 

From whence the quick reciprocating breath 
The lobe adhelive, and the fweat of death. e 

Reciprocation, n.f [;reciprocatio , from red prom J R'lf 
Alternation ; adfion interchanged. 5 dn ‘ 

Bodies may be altered by heat, and yet no fuch nepr 
tion of rarefaction, condenfation and leparation. * 

That Ariftotle drowned himfelf in Euriptis, as defpahT’ 
to refolve the caufe of its reciprocation or ebb and flow (e 
times a day, is generally believed. g 

Where the bottom of the fea is owze or land, it 
the motion of the waters, fo far as the reciprocation'of the J- 
extends to the bottom, brought to a level/ 

The fyftole refembles the forcible bending of a fprin* 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural fixe : whaGsth . 
principal efficient of this reciprocation F " n ° 

Reci sion. n.f. [recijus , Lat.J he ad of cutting off 
Recital, n.f. [from recite.] 

Repetition; rehearfal. 

The laft are repetitions and recitals of the firft. Denh 
This often lets him on empty boafts, and betrays him into 

ronfnlli/'lr Ui. .._ C " ^ 


I. 


Addijijfi. 


Pri 


nor. 


_ Addifo 


'on. 


vain fantaftick recitals of his own performances. 

2. Enumeration. • 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lol's to rhime, 

Is mighty hard. 

Recitation, n.f [from iccitc.] Repetition ; rehearlal 

If menaces of feripture fall upon men’s perfons, if they ate 

but the recitations and defcriptions of God’s decreed wrat'i 
and thofe decrees and that wrath have no relped to the ac’ 
tual fins of men ; why fhould terrors reftrain me from fin" 
when prefent advantage invites me to it ? FT- ? 

He uled philolophical arguments and recitations. Tenitde 
Re'citative. )«./ [from mite.] A kind of tuneful mo- 
Recitat, vo. f nunc.ation, more mufical than common 
Ipeech, and lefs than long; chaunt. 

He introduced the examples of moral virtue, writ inverfe 
and performed in recitative mufick. n ■ a * 

By finging peers upheld on either hand, ° 

Then thus in quaint recitativo fpoke. Dunciad b ,V 

To RECFTE. *. [recito, Lat. reciter, Fr.] To retarfi 
to repeat; to enumerate ; to tell over. 

While Telephus’s youthful charms. 

His rofy neck, and winding arms. 

With endlefs rapture you recite. 

And in the tender name delight. 

The thoughts of gods let Granville’s verfe recite, 

And bring the feenes of op’ning fate to light. ’ Pote. 

If we will recite nine hours in ten, D 
You lofe your patience. P 0 p e ’s EpiJUes of Horace. 

REdTE. n.f. [recit, Fr. from the verb.] Recital. Not in ufe. 
This added to all former recites or obfervations of lona- 
hv d races, makes it eafy to conclude, that health and W 
life are the bleffings of the poor as well as rich. Templl 
To RECK. v. n. [pecan, Saxon.J To care; to heed ; to 
mind ; to rate at much ; to be in care. Out of ufe Reck 
is ftill retained in Scotland. 

Thou’s but a lazy loorde. 

And recks much of thy fwinke. 

That with fond terms and witlefs words. 

To bleer mine eyes do’ft think. 

Good or bad. 

What do I reck, fith that he dy’d entire. 

I reck as little what betideth me. 

As much I wifh all good befortune you. 

Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both. 

Left fome ill-greeting touch attempt the per Con 
Of our unowned filler. « 

With that care loft 

Went all his fear 3 of God, or hell or worfc 
He reck’d not. 

To Reck. v. a. To heed ; to care for. 

I his fon of mine, not recking danger, and negle&ing the 
prefent good way he was in of doing himfelf good, came 
hither to do this kind office to my unlpeakable grief. Sid/ity, 
If I do lofe thee, I do lofe a thing. 

That none but fools would reck. Shakejp. 

Do not you as ungracious parfons do. 

Who Ihew the fteep and thorny way to heav’n $ 

Yet like unthinking recklefs libertines, 

I hat in thp foft path of dalliance treads. 

Recks not his own rede. Shakefp. 

Re'cklf.ss. adj. [from reck ; pecceleay, Saxon J Carelels j 
heedlefs ; mindlefs ; untouched. See RECK. 

It made the king as recklefs, as them diligent. Sidtiey. 

I’ll after, more to be reveng’d of Eglamour 
Than for the love of recklefs Silvia. Shakefp . 

He apprehends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken 
lleep; carelefs, recklefs , and fearlefs of what’s paft, prefent 
or to come j infcnfible of mortality anddelberately mortal. Sha. 

Next 


Spenfer. 
Fairy Efuccn. 
Shakefp. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
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Next this was drawn the recklefs cities flame, 

When a firar,2:c hell pour’d down from heaven there came. 

Cowley. 

RpYklesness. n.f [from reck. This word in the feventeenth 
article is erroneoufly written wretchlejsnefs.] Carelefsnefs; 
negligence. 

Over many good fortunes began to breed a proud rechlef- 


ne(s in them. 


Sidney. 
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To "RECKON, v. a. [pcccan, Saxon ; reckenen, Dutch.] 
j. To number; to count. 

The prieft fhall reckon unto him the money according to 
the years that remain, and it fhall be abated. Lev. xxvii. 18. 
Numb’ring of his virtues praife, 

Death ioft the reckoning of his days. Crafoaw. 

When are queftions belonging to all finite exiftences by us 
reckoned from fome known parts of this fenfible world, and 
from fome certain epochs marked out by motions in it. Locke. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return¬ 
ing at equidiftant peiiorls,. would as well ferve men to reckon 
their years by, as the motions of the fun. Locke. 

I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outfide of the 
church, though I only told three fides of it. Addifon. 

Would the Dutch be content with the military government 
and revenues, and reckon it among what fhall be thought ne- 
ceffary for their barrier ? Swift's Mifcellanies. 

A multitude of cities are reckoned up by the geographers, 
particularly by Ptolemy. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To efteem ; to account. 

Where we cannot be perfuaded that the will of God is, 
we fhould far rejedl the authority oi men, as to reckon it 
nothing. Hooker. 

Varro’s aviary is ftill fo famous, that it is reckoned for one 
of thofe notables, which men of foreign nations record. JVott. 
For him I reckon not in high eftate ; 

But thee, whofe ftrengtb, while virtue was her mate, 

Might have fubdu’d the earth. Milton's Agonifles. 

People, young and raw, and foft-natured, are apt to think 
it an eafy thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendfliip 
a lure price of another man’s: but when experience fhall have 
fhewn them the hardnefs of moft hearts, the hollownels of 
others and the bafene/s of all, they will find that a friend is 
the gift of God, and that he only, who made hearts, can 
unite them. South’s Sermons. 

3. To affign in an account. 

To him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, 
but of debt. Romans iv. 4. 

To Re Ckon. v. n. 

1. To compute ; to calculate. 

We may fairly reckon, that this firft age of apoftles, with 
that fecond generation of many who were their immediate 
converts, extended to the middle of the fecond century. Add. 

2 . To ftate an account. 

We fhall not fpend a large expence of time, 

Before we reckon with your feveral loves. 

And make us even with you. Shah r. 

3. 1 o charge to account. 

I call pofterity 

Into the debt, and reckon on her head. Beni. John fon 

4. To pay a penalty. J J J 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they fhall reckon for it 

°r e U f -n, Sanderfon's Judgment. 

5. Fo call to punifhment. J 6 

God fuffers the moft grievous fins cf particular perfons to 
go unpunifbed .in this world, becaufe his juftice will have an- 
other opportunity to meet and reckon with them. Tiilot'nn 

6. [Compterfur y Fr.J To by ftrefs or dependance upon 7 ' 

-r ou rrrte upon loiing your friends kindnefs, when you 
have fuffietently convtnced them, they can never hope V 

ReTkoVFkV Tf , , „ 'Temple's Mijcfllemies. 

Who calcuiate/Jft 0 ” ^ ° nC Wh ° Com P u ^ * one 

Reckoners without their hoft muft reckon twire r a 

Reckoning, n.f. [ from reckon:] reC1COn twice - 

1. Computation; calculation. 

2. Account of time. 

..D'g* tho " the ir reck'rings keep ? the time compute > 

When the.r fwoln bellies flrall enlarge their fruit P c / 

3. Accounts of debtor and creditor. S 

They that know how their own reek mm; goes 
Account not what they have, but what they lofe Daniel 
It is with a man and his conlcience as with nr. ' 1 

another, even reckoning makes lading friend a " j T’ 
to make reckonings even, is to make them often D,? 

4. Money charged by an hoft. South * 

His mduftry is up ftairs and down ; his eloauenrp th* i 
of a reckoning. eloquence the parcel 

W hen a man’s verfes cannot be underftooef^it^ft? 
man more dead than a great reckoning i„ a litde’ro / cf ? 

5. Account taken! h ‘" ° “ “° bler “ le thun to P a y a reckoning. Add. 


There was 
livered iato their hand. 


DiDInf^ made with them of the ^ 


2 Kings. 
& 
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6. Efteem; account; eftimation. 

Beauty, though in as great excellency in yourfelf as in any* 
yet you make no further reckoning of it, than of an outward 
fading benefit nature beftowed. Sidney. 

Were thev all of asr great account as the beft anions: them, 
with us notwithftanding they ought not to be of fiich reckon¬ 
ing, that their opinion ihould caufe the laws of the church to 
give place. Hooker’s Preface . 

To Reclai'm. v. a. [reclamo, Latin.] 

1. To reform ; to correcl. 

He fpared not Jthe heads of any mifehievous pra£Hces, but 
fhewed fharp judgment on them for enfample lake, that all 
the meaner fort, which were infeifted with that evil, might, 
by terror thereof, be reclaimed and faved. Spenjer. 

This errour whofoever is able to reclaim , he fhall fave more 
in one Dimmer, than Themilon deftroy’d in any autumn. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Reclaim your wife from ftrolling up and down 
To all affizes. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

I is the intention of providence, in all the various expref- 
fions of his goodnefs, to reclaim mankind, and to engage their 
obedience. Rogers’s Sermons. 

The penal laws in being againft papifts have been found 
ineffectual, and ratner confirm than reclaim men from their 
errors. Swift. 

2. [ Reclamer , Fr.] To reduce to the ftate defired. 

It was for him to haften to let his people fee, that he meant 

to govern by law, howfoever he came in by the fword ; and 
ht alfo to reclaim them, to know him for their king, whom 
they had fo lately talked of as an enemy. ° Bacon . 

Much labour is requir’d in trees, to t^ftne 
Their wild diforder, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden . 

Minds fhe the dangers of the Lycian coaft ? 

Or is her tow’ring flight reclaim’d. 

By Teas from Icarus’s downfal nam’d ? 

Vain is the call, and ufelefs the advice. Prior. 

3. 1 o recall; to cry out againft. 

The head-ftrong horfes hurried O&avius, the tremblino- 
charioteer, along, and were deaf to his reclaiming them. Dryd. 

Oh tyrant love ! J 

Wifdom and wit in vain reclaim. 

And arts but foften us to feel thy flame. p cte 

4. To tame. 1 * 

Upon his fill he bore 

An eagle well reclaim’d. Dryden’s Knight’s Ta’e 

Are not hawks brought to the hand, and lions, tvgers and 
bears reclaimed by good ufage ? L’EJlranges Fables 

tfVfiVVA Lat - T er ' Fr ' J To lean back 5 

The mother 

m he , r head u P on his breaft. Dryden 

While thus fhe refted, on her arm reclin’d, 

J he purling ftreams that through the meadow ftrav’d 

To ReciVne 7 rr U T lu11 ft thCSentl c maid - 
■p / 1 NE -; n. 7 o reft ; to repofe ; to lean. 

Recli ne. adj. [reclinis, Lat.] In a leaning pofture. 

They fat recline 

T„ T)t th f foft down >' bai,k > damalk’d with flow’rs. Milton 
ToR eclo'se. a. [re and clofe .j To clofe again. 

1 he fdver ring the pull’d, the door reclodd ■. 

1 he bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 

I o the ftrong ftaples inmoft depth reftor’d, 
occur d the valves . 

To R T h CLU ' DE -,?• “■ fccludo, Lat.] To open. ** ’ ° J>fey - 

I he ingredients abforb the inteftinal fuperfluities r .rh i 
opp.lat.ons, and mundify the blood. ™u.t.es , rcelud e 

Receu'se. adj [rectus. Fr. reclufus, Lat.J Shut up • fZd 

A/T Trr 1 “ e n ymphs J 

Mehffan, facrcd and reclufe to Ceres, 
our 1 reams feieeft, and purity of waters. p r i or 

I all the live Iona; day 

onfume in meditation dee'p, reclufe from human converfe. 
R Ltion? ULA/TI ° N - an d coagulation.] Second^! 

upont rX/S: d dife 0 o n f Ve th ient qUamity ° f WatEr > doe9 
its own faline^onesranKo S T" S 

Recog^sakce. n.f. [reeognifanee, F / 

2. g a c y n e owled g eme »t of perfon or thingf 

Apparent it is, that all men are either rhrift; 
by external profeffion tl.ey be chriftians tL ^ .° r " 0t! if 

v.f.ble church of Chrift - and cl, •?. s ’ , then are they of the 
they are all, whofe ma’rk of by e L xtcrna l profeffion 

things mentioned, yet although thef^K^”^ ln thofe 
wicked hereticks. 7 im P lo,JS idolators and 

Wh h h e th at gratify his amorous works U " i<r ’ b - ui - / r - 

£ •. an handkerchief. ' Shakefp, 

3■ A 
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3. A bond of record teftifying the recognifor to owe unto the 
recognifee a certain fum of money ; and is acknowledged in 
fome court of record : and thole that are mere recognifances 
are not fealed but enrolled : It is alio ufed for the verdidt of 
the twelve men empannelled upon an affize. Cozucl. 

The Englilh Ihould not marry with any Irifh, unlefs bound 
by recognifance with fureties, to continue loyal. Davies. 

To Recogni'se. v. a. [ recognofco , Lat.] 

1. To acknowledge ; to recover and avow knowledge of any 
perfon or thing. 

The Britifh cannon formidably roars. 

While darting from his oozy bed, 

Th’ afferted ocean rears his reverend head. 

To view and recognife his ancient lord. Dryden. 

Then fird he recognis'd th’ aethereal gued. 

Wonder and joy alternate fire his bread:. Pope. 

2. To review ; to reexamine. 

However their caules fpeed in your tribunals, Chrid will 
recognife them at a greater. South . 

Recognise e'. n.f He in whofe favour the bond is drawn. 

Reco'gnisor. n.f He who gives the recognifance. 

Recognition, n.f [ recognition Latin.] 

1. Review ; renovation of knowledge. 

The virtues of fome being thought expedient to be annually 
had in remembrance, brought in a fourth kind of publick 
reading, whereby the lives of fuch faints had, at the time of 
their yearly memorials, folemn recognition in the church of 
God. Hooker , b. iii . f. 20. 

2. Knowledge confeffed. 

Every fpecies of fancy hath three modes ; recognition of a 
thing, as prefent; memory of it, as pad:; and forefightof it, 
as to come. Grezv's Cofnol. 

3. Acknowledgment. 

If the recognition or acknowledgment of a final concord, 
upon any writ of covenant finally, be taken by judice of af- 
fize, and the yearly value of thofe lands be declared by affi¬ 
davit made before the fame judice ; then is the recognition and 
value figned with the hand-writing of that judice. Bacon. 

To RecoiT. v.n. [ reculer , Fr] 

1. To rufh back in confequence of refidance, which cannot be 
overcome by the force imprefied. 

The very thought of my revenges that way 
Recoil upon me ; in himfelf too mighty. Shakefp : 

Revenge, at fird though fweet. 

Bitter ere long, back on itfelf recoils . Milton. 

Amazement feiz’d 

All th’hod of heav’n, back they recoil* d, afraid 

At fird. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Evil on itfelf fhall back recoil. Milton. 

Who in deep mines for hidden knowledge toils, 

Like guns o’ercharg’d, breaks, miffes or recoils . Denhanu 

My hand’s fo foft, his heart fo hard, 

The b\ow recoils, and hurts me while I drike ! Dryden . 

Whatever violence may be offered to nature, by endea¬ 
vouring to reafon men into a contrary perfuafion, nature will 
dill recoil, and at lad return to itfelf. Billotfon. 

2 . To fall back. 

Ye both forewearied be ; therefore a while 
I read you red, and to your bowers recoil. Fairy fjueen. 
Ten paces huge 

He back recoil'd ; the tenth on bended knee. 

His maffy fpear upday’d. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. vi. 

3. To fail ; to dirink. 

A (rood and virtuous nature may recoil 
In an imperial charge. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Recoi'n. v. a. [re and coin.] To coin over again. 

Among the Romans, to preferve great events upon their 
coins, when any particular piece of money grew very fcarce, 
it was often recoined by a fucceeding emperor. Addifon. 

Recoi'nage. n.f [re and coinage.] The a& of coining anew. 
The mint gained upon the late datute, by the recoinage of 
o-roats and half-groats, now twelvepences and fixpences. Bac. 

To RECOLLE'CT. v. a. [recollettus , Lat.] 

1. To recover to memory. 

It did relieve my padion much ; 

More than light airs and recollefied terms 
Of thefe mod brifk and giddy paced times. Shakefp. 

Recollect every day the things feen, heard, or read, which 
made any addition to your underdanding. Ikatts's Logick. 

2. To recover reafon or refolution. 

The Tyrian queen 

Admir’d his fortunes, more admir’d the man ; 

Then recollected dood. Dryden's EEneis. 

3. To gather what is fcattered ; to gather again. 

Now that God hath made his light radiate in his word, 
men may recoiled thofe fcattered divine beams, and kindling 
with them the topicks proper to warm our affedlions, enflame 
holy zeal. Boyle. 

R e collection. n.f. [from recoiled.] Recovery of notion; 
revival in the memory. 

Rccollcdion is when an idea is fought after by the mind, and 
.with pain and endeavour found, and brought again in view. 

2 Locke. 
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Let us take care that we deep not without fuch a reedier 
tion of the a&ions of the day as may reprefent any thing that 
is remarkable, as matter of forrow or thankfgiving. Taylor 

The lad image of that troubled heap. 

When fenfe fubfides, and fancy fports in deep. 

Though pad the recolledion of the thought. 

Becomes the duff of which our dream is wrought. p 0 p e 

To Reco'mfort. v. a. [re and comfort.] 

1. To comfort or confole again. 

What place is there left, we may hope our woes to re- 
comfort. Sidney , b. i. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tides. 

As the rccomforted through th’ gates. Shakefp. Coriolamis. 

As one from fad difmay ' 

Rccomforted , and, after thoughts didutb’d. 

Submitting to what feem’d remedilefs. Milton . 

2. To give new drength. 

In drawberries, it is ufual to help the ground with muck • 
and likewife to recomfort it fometimes with muck put to the 
roots; but to water with muck water is not pra&ifed. Bacon. 

To Recomme'nce. v. a. [ recommeneer , Fr. re and commence.] 
To begin anew. 

To RECOMME / ND. v. a. [reconnnender , Fr. re and commend.] 

1. To praife to another. 

2. To make acceptable. 

Mecenas reco?nmcnded Virgil and Horace to Augudus, 
whofe praifes helped to make him popular while alive, and 
after his death have made him precious to poderity. Dryden. 

A decent boldnefs ever meets with friends. 

Succeeds, and ev’n a dranger recommends. Pope. 

3. To commit with prayers. 

They had been recommended to the grace of God. Ads xiv. 

Recomme'ndable. adj. [recommendablc, Fr. from recommend.] 
Worthy of recommendation or praife. 

Though thefe purfuits fhould make out no pretence to ad¬ 
vantage, yet, upon the account of honour, they are recom- 
?nendable. Glanvill's Preface to Scepf. 

RecommendaTion. n.f. [; recommendation , Fr. from recom- 
mend.] 

1. The a£I of recommending. 

2. That which fecures to one a kind reception from another. 

Poplicola’s doors were opened on the outfide, to fave the 
people even the common civility of alking entrance ; where 
misfortune was a powerful recommendation ; and where want 
itfelf was a powerful mediator. Dryden. 

Recommendatory, adj. [from recommend.] That which 
commends to another. 

Verfes recommendatory they have commanded me to prefix 
before my book. Swift. 

Recomme / nder. n.f. [from recommend.] One who recom¬ 
mends. 

St. Chryfodom, as great a lover and recommender of the 
folitary date as he was, declares it to be no proper lchool for 
thofe who are to be leaders of Chrid’s flock. Atterbury. 

To RecommiT. v. a. [re and commit.] To commit anew. 
When they had bailed the twelve bifliops, who were in 
the Tower, the houfe of commons expoflulated with them, 
andcaufed them to be recommitted. Clarendon. 

To ReCOMPa'ct. [re and compad.] ■ To join anew. 

Repair 

And reco?npad my fcatter’d body. Donne. 

To Recompense, v. a. [ recompenfer , Fr. re and co?npenfo , Lat.] 

1. To repay ; to requite. 

Continue faithful, and we will recompenfe you. 1 Mac. x. 
Hear from heaven, and requite the wicked, by recompenfng 
his way upon his own head. 2 Chron. vi. 23* 

2. To give in requital. 

Thou wad begot of them, and how cand thou recompenfe 
them the things they have done for thee ! Ecclnf viii. 2 8. 
Recompenfe to no man evil for evil. Rom. xii. 17. 

3. To compenfate ; to make up by fomething equivalent. 

French wheat, which is bearded, requireth the bed foil, 
recompenfng the fame with a profitable plenty. Carew. 

Solyman, willing them to be of good cheer, faid, that he 
would in fliort time find occalion for them to recompenje that 
difgrace, and again to {new their approved valour. Knolles. 

He is long ripening, but then his maturity, and the com¬ 
plement thereof, recompenfeth the flownefs of his maturation. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. To redeem ; to pay for. 

If the man have no kinfmanto recompenfe the trefpafs unto, 
let it be recompenfed unto the Lord. Nu?n. V. 8. 

Recompense, n.f. [recompenfe, Fr. from the yerb.J 
Thou’rt fo far before. 

That fwifted wing of recompenfe is flow 

To overtake thee. ' Shakefp. 

2 . Equivalent ; compenfation. 

Wife men thought the vad advantage from their learning 
and integrity an ample recompenfe for any inconvenience from 
their paiiion. Ckrtnion. 

Your mother’s wrongs a recompenfe (hall meet, 

I lay my feeptre at her daughter’s feet. Dryden, 
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Recompi'lement. n.f [re and compilement. ] New com 
pilement 


ement. 

Although I had a purpofe to make a particular diged or re- 
npilement of the laws, I laid it afide. Bacon. 

v. a. [ recompofer , Fr. re and compofe.] 


or 


dedr oy 

edges 


component 

To RECOitftfFsl 

1. To fettle or quiet anew. 

Elijah was lb tranfported, that he could not receive anfwer 
from God, till by mulick he was recompofed. Taylor. 

2. To form or adjud anew. 

We produced a lovely purple, which we can dedn 
recompofe at pleafure, by fevering or reapproaching the 
of the two irifes. Boyle on Colours. 

Recomposition, n.f [re and compoftion.] Compofition re¬ 
newed. 

To RECONCI'LE. v. a. [reconcilier, Fr* reconcilio , Lat.] 

1. To make to lib again. 

Tills noble paffion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip’d the black fcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakefp * 

Submit to Csefar; 

And reconcile thy mighty foul to life. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To make to be liked again. 

Many wife men, who knew the treafurer’s talent in re¬ 
moving prejudice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering affec¬ 
tions, believ’d the lofs of the duke was unfeafonable. Claren. 

He that has accudomed himfelf to take up with what eafily 
offers itfelf, has reafon to fear he fhall never reconcile himfelf 
to the fatigue of turning things in his mind, to difeover their 
more retired fecrets. Locke. 

2. To make any thing confident. 

The great men among the ancients underdood how to re¬ 
concile manual labour with affairs of ftate. Locke. 

Queffions of right and wrong 
Which though our confciences. have reconciled', 

My learning cannot anfwer* Southern s Spartan Dame ■ 

Some figures monffrous and mifhap’d appear, 

Confider’d fingly, or beheld too near ; 

hich but proportion’d to their light or place. 

Due didance reconciles to form and grace. Pope. 

3. To redore to favour. 

So thou dialt do for every one that erreth and is fimple, 
fo fhall ye reconcile the houfe. ‘ Ezek. xlv. 20. 

Let him live before thee reconcil'd. Milton, 

Reconcile able. adj. [reconciliable, Fr. from reconcile.] 

1. Capable of renewed kindnefs. 

2. Confident ; poflible to be made confident. 

\\ hat wc did was againd the dictates of our own con¬ 
fidence ; and confequently never makes that act reconcileable 
with a regenerate edate, which otherwife would not be 

fo * .. ~ Hammond. 

I he different accounts of the numbers of {hips are recon- 

cilcable, by fuppoiing that fome fpoke of the rren of war 
only, and others added the tranfports. Arbuthnot. 

1 he bones, to be the mod convenient, ought to have been 
as light, as was reconcileable with fufticient drench. Chevnc 
Reconc! leaeleness. n.f [from reconcile,able.] " 

1. Confidence ; pofiibility to be reconciled. 

The cylinder is an inanimate lifelefs trunk, which hath no- 
thmg of choice or will in it ; and therefore cannot be a fit 
refembiaiice to drew the reconcileablencfs of fate with choice. 

Dffcermng how the fcveral parts of feripture are" fkteTto 
fevei J tunes, perfons and occurrences, we fliall difeover not 
on y a reconcileablencfs , but a frienciihip and perfe& harmony 

b ivr 1X r teXtS> t1at here feem moft at vai 'ianee. Boyle 

2. Difpofition to renew love. y 

Reconcilement. n.J. [ from reconcile. 1 

1. Reconciliation ; renewal of kindnefs ; favour reflored. 

No cloud 

Of anger fhall remain ; but peace affur’d 
And reconcilement. Milton's Paradife Lot h iii 

Creature lo fair! his reconcilement fceking/ A ’ 

2. FrienShipRenewed ^ ***’ Para *f‘ >■ 

other, have enflamed animofities fo as tn ^ f ntn J, ent on ^ he 
merit impracticable. ‘ ° as to make all reconcile- 

Reconciler, n.f. [f rom reconcile.! Swi fi' 

*• T l ; e r ncws fri ^ ndiKi P between others. 

2. CJnc who difeovers the confiffpn^ u ^ 

Reconciliation n f rr : uers ' Norris . 

Lat. reconciliation, Fr.]* " ** rom re and concilio , 

I. Kenewal of friendfhip 

^ °PP^ Solution of feem- 

eafy « a clear and 

with relpea to this affe&iom * COllL - tencies feripture, 

Rogers. 
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3. Attonement; expiation. 

He might be a merciful and faithful high pried to make re¬ 
conciliation for fin. Heb. ii. 17. 

To Reconde'nse. v. a. [re and condenfe.] To condenfe anew. 
In the heads of dills and necks of eolipiles, fuch vapours 
quickly are by a very little cold recondenfcd into water. Boyle. 

Reco'ndite. adj. [rcconditus, Lat.j Secret; profound ; abffru/e. 
A difagreement between thought and expreflion fddom 
happens, but among men of more recondite dudies and deep 
learning. Felton on the Clafficks. 

To Reconduct, v. a. [reconduit, Fr. reconduclus , Lat. re 
and condud.] To condud again. 

Wander’d thou within this lucid orb. 

And Itray’d from thofe fair fields of light above, 

Amid’d this new creation want’d a guide. 

To recondud thy ffeeps ? Dryden's State of Innocence. 

To Reconjo/n. v. a. [re and conjoin.] To join anew. 

Some liquors, although colcurlefs themfelves, when ele¬ 
vated into exhalations, exhibit a confpicuous colour, which 
they lofe again when reconjoined into a liquor. Boyle. 

o RecoNquer. v. a. [rcconquerir, Fr. re and conquer.] To 


To 

conquer again. 

Chatlerton undertook to reconquer Orier. Davies. 

To Reconvene, v. n. [re and convene. J To aflemhle anew. 
A worfe accident fell out about the time o f ' the t vo houfes 
reconvening, which made a wonderful impre on. Clarendon. 
To Reco'nsecrate. v. a. [re and conjecraie. ] To confecrate 
anew. 

If a church diould be confumed by fire, it {hall, in fuch a 
cafe, be reconfecrated. Ayliffe's Fa:;ergon. 

To Reconve'y. v. a [re and convey .] To convey again. 

As rivers lod in feas, fome fecret vein 
Thence reconveys , there to be lod again. Denham . 

To RECO'RD. v. a. [reeordor, Lat. recorder, Fr.] 

1. To regider any tiling fo that its memory may not be lod. 

I made him my book, where my foul recorded 

The hidory of all my fecret thoughts. Shakefp. 

He {hall record a gift 

Here in the court, of all he dies podefs’d. 

Unto his fon Lorenzo. Shakefp * 

Thofe things that are recorded of him and his impiety, are 
written in the chronicles. T Ejdr. i. 42. 

I call heaven and earth to record this day againd you, that 
I have fet before you life and death. Deutr. xxx. 20. 

T. hey ga. e complex ideas names, that they might the more 
eafily record and difcourfe ol tnofe things they were daily con- 

verfant in - Locke, 

2. 7 . o ceiebraie ; to caufc to be remembered folemnly. 

I hey long a to lee the day, to hear the lark, 

Record her hymns, and chant her carrols bled. Fairfax * 
So ev’n and morn recorded the third day. Milton. 

Recg'rd. n.f [record, Fr. from the verb. The accent of the 
noun is indifferently on either fyllahle; of the verb always 
on the Jad.] Regiuer; authentick memorial. 

Is it upon record ? or elie reported 
Succeffively, from age to age ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 

It cannot be 

The Volfcians- dare break with us. 

—We have record that very well it can ; 

A nd three examples of the like have been. Shakefb 

JST* 2 rWof thefe thi "S S ’ and 

An ark, and in the ark his tedimony, 

1 he records ot his covenant. 3^7. 

/ UCb ^ § oc,dels 110 rime leaves record, 

Tf b “ rn d tbe t 1 era P Ie where {he was ador’d. Dryden. 
Ii he affirms fuch a monarchy continued to the flood I 
would know what records he has it from. Loch 

Though tne atteded copy of a record be good proof vei 

fsVproofin 'u T ^ attefted wil1 not be Emitted 

as a piooi in judicature. r , 

Thy elder look, great Janus ! caft ^ 

Into the long records of ages pad; 

Review the years in faired a&ion dred. p r : or 

in°ufc AT,ON '‘ ”' f ' Lat,] Remembrance. Noi 

I never fhall have length of life enough, 
o rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 

P hat IC m , a y. S r °w and fpout as high as heav’n 
f or recordation to my noble hufhand. Shakefp Venn, IV 

Make a recordation to my foul JP ' y 1 

f every fyllable that here was fpoke qi ? r . 

A man of the primitive temper when i u l 
hnefs did flourifli in hi»h examn’k . * f ““ rch by low- 
as a d ue recordation of hi“ virtues ? ha vinrifb 1 haV f Inferted 
to him for many favours. ’ h S been much obli S ed 

Recorder, n.f. [from record] Wotton. 

I. One whofe bufinefs is to reg.fcr any events 
I but your recorder am in this, 
i mouth and fpeaker of the univerfe 
A mimfler'a! notary; for ’tis 

aj U p' 0U and fame that the verfe. Donne. 





Donne . 
2. The 
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The keeper of the rolls in a city. 

I afk’d, what meant this wilful filence ? 

His anfwer was, the people were not us’d 
To be fpoke to except by the recorder. Shakefp. Rich. Ill, 
The office of recorder to this city being vacant, five or fix 
perfons are folliciting to fucceed him. Swift. 

A kind of flute ; a wind inftrument. 

The fhepherds went among them, and fang an eclogue, 
while the other fhepherds, pulling out recorders , which pof- 
feft the place of pipes, accorded their mufick to the others 
voice. Sidney , h. ii. 

In a recorder , the three uppermoft holes yield one tone, 
which is a note lower than the tone of the firft three. Bacon. 

The figures of recorders , and flutes and pipes are ftraight; 
but the recorder hath a lefs bore and a greater above and 
below. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

To Recou'ch. v. n. [re and couch.] To lie down again. 
Thou mak’ft the night to overvail the day ; 

Then lions whelps lie roaring for their prey. 

And at thy powerful hand demand their food ; 

Who when at morn thev all recouch again, 

Then toiling man till eve purfues his pain. JVotton. 

To RECOVER. v. a. [rscouvrer , Fr. recupero, Lat.] 

1. To reftore from fickrtefs or diforder. 

Every of us, each for his felf, laboured how to recover him, 
while he rather daily fent us companions of our deceit, than 
ever return’d in any found and faithful manner. Sidney. 

Would my Lord were with the prophet; for he would re¬ 
cover him of his leprofy. 2 Kings v. 3. 

Idle clouds difpell’d, the fky refum’d her light. 

And nature flood recover'd of her fright. Dry den. 

2. To repair. 

Should we apply this precept only to thofe who are con¬ 
cerned to recover time they have loft, it would extend to the 
whole race of mankind. Rogers. 

Even good men have many failings and lapfes to lament 
and recover. Rogers. 

3. To regain. 

Stay a while ; and we’ll debate. 

By what fafe means the crov/n may be recover'd. Shakefp. 
The fpirit of the Lord is upon me, to preach the gofpel to 
the poor, and recovering of fight to the blind. Luke iv. 18. 

Once in forty years cometh a pope, that cafteth his eye 
upon the kingdom of Naples, to recover it to the church. Bac. 

Thefe Italians, in deipight of what could be done, reco¬ 
vered Tiliaventum. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

I who e’er while the happy garden fung, 

By one man’s difobedience loft, now fing 
Recover'd Paradife to all mankind. 

By one man’s firm obedience. Milton's Paradife Regam'd. 
Any other perfon may join with him that is injured, and 
affift him in recovering from the offender l'o much, as may 
make fatisfaefion. Locke. 

4. Toreleafe. 

That they may recover themfelves out of the fnare of the 
devil, who are taken captive by him. 2 Tim. ii. 26. 

5. To attain ; to reach ; to come up to. 

The foreft is not three leagues off; 

If we recover that, we’re fure enough. Shakefp. 

To Reco'ver. v. n. To grow well from a difeafe. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recovering , his fcatter’d fpirits return’d. Milton. 

Recoverable, adj. [recouvrahle, Fr. from recover.] 

1. Poffible to be reftored from ficknefs. 

2. Poffible to be regained. 

A prodigal’s courfe 

Is like the fun’s, but not like his, recoverable , I fear. Shah. 
They promifed the good people eafe in the matter of pro¬ 
tections, by which the debts from parliament men and their 

followers were not recoverable. Clarendon. 

Recovery, n. f. [from recover. ] 

1. Reftoration from ficknefs. 

Your hopes are regular and reafonable, though in tempo¬ 
ral affairs ; fuch as are deliverance from enemies, and reco¬ 
very from ficknefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

The fweat fometimes acid, is a iign of recovery after acute 
diftempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Power or adf of regaining. 

What fhould move me to undertake the recovery of this, 
•being not ignorant of the impoffibility ? Shakcjp. 

Thefe counties were the keys of Normandy : 

But wherefore weeps Warwick ? 

For grief that they are paft recovery. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Mario Sanudo lived about the fourteenth age, a man full of 
zeal for the recovery of the Holy Land. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. The act of cutting off an entail. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is lure feared out of him ; if the 
devil have him not in fee. Ample, with fine and recovery. Shak. 
To RECOU'NT. v. a. [ reconfer , Fr,] To relate in detail ; 
to cell diftindtly. 

Bid him recount the fore-recited practices. Shakefp. 

How I have thought of thefe times, 

J (hall recount hereafter. Shakefp. Julius Cacfar; 


Shakefp. 

Spenfer. 


Shakefp, 


R E C 

Plato in Timoso produces an Egyptian prieft, who recounted 
to Solon out of the holy books of Egypt the ftory of the flood 
univerfal, which happened long before the Grecian inunda¬ 
tion. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World 

The talk of worldly affairs hindreth much, although re¬ 
counted with a fair intention : we fpeak willingly, but Seldom 
return to filence. . • Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 

Say, from thefe glorious feeds what harveft flows. 
Recount our bleflings, and compare our woes. 
Recou'ntment. n.f [from recount.] Relation ; recital. 
When from the firft to laft, betwixt us two, 

Tears our recountments had moft finely bath’d; 

As how I came into that delart place. 

Recou'red, for Recovered. 

Recou'rse. n. f. [ recurfus, Lat. recours , Fr.] 

1. Frequent paffage. Obfolete. 

Not Priam us and Hecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o’ergalled with recourfe of tears. 

2. Return ; new attack. 

Preventive phyfick, by purging noxious humours and the 
caules of difeafes, preventeth ficknefs in the healthy, or the 
recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 

3. [Recours, Fr.] Application as for help or protection. This 
is the common ufe. 

Thus died this great peer, in a time of great recourfe unto 
him and dependance upon him, the houfe and town full of 
fervants and fuiters. JVotton's Buckingham. 

The council of Trent commends the making recourfe, not 
only to the prayers of the faints, but to their aid and affif- 
ftance. Stillingfeet's Defi. of Difi. on Roman Idol. 

Can any man think, that this privilege was at firft con¬ 
ferred upon the church of Rome, and that chriftians in all 
ages had conftnnt recourfe to it for determining their diffe¬ 
rences; and yet that that very church ihould now be at a lofs 
where to find it ? Tillotjon. 

All other means have fail’d to wound her heart. 

Our laft recourfe is therefore to our art. Dnden. 

4. Accefs. 

The doors be loekt. 

That no man hath recourfe to her by night. Shakefp■ 

Re'creant. adj. [recriant, Fr.] 

I. Cowardly; meanfpirited ; fubdued ; crying out for mercy ^ 
recanting out of fear. 

Let be that lady debonaire, 

Thou recreant knight, and loon thyfelf prepare 
I o battle. Fairy Duecn, b. ii* 

Doft ^ 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ? doff it for Ihame, 

And hang a calf’s fkin on thofe recreant limbs. Shakefp. 

Here ftandeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 

On pain to be found falfe and recreant. Shakefp * 

Thou 

Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 

With manacles along our ftreet. Shakefp. 

The knight, whom fate and happy chance Ihall grace 
From out the bars to force his oppofite, 

Or kill, or make him recreant on the plain. 

The prize of valour and of love ftiall gain. Dryden. 

2. Apoftate ; falfe. 

Who for fo many benefits receiv’d, 

Turn’d recreant to God, ingrate and falfe. 

And fo of all true good himfelf defpoil’d. Milton's Par. Reg* 
To RECREATE, v. a. [recreo, Lat recreer, Fr. ] 

1. 'l’o refrefh after toil; to amufe or divert in wearinefs. 

He hath left you all his walks, 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleafures. 

To walk abroad and recreate yourfelves. Shakefp. 

Necefiity and the example of St. John, who recreated him¬ 
felf with f porting with a t.ame partridge, teach us, that it is 
lawful to relax our bow, but not fufter it to be unftrung. Tayl. 

Painters, when they work on white grounds, place before 
them colours mixt with blue and green, to recreate their eyes,, 
white wearying and paining the fight more than any. Dryden. 

2. To delight; to gratify. 

Thefe ripe fruits recreate the noftrils with their aromatick 
feent. More's Divine Dialogues. 

3. To relieve ; to revive. 

Take a walk to refrefh yourfelf with the open air, which 
infpired frefh doth exceedingly recreate the lungs, heart and 
vital fpirits. Harvey on Cmjumptidm. 

Recrea'tion. n.f. [from recreate.] 

1. Relief after toil or pain ; amufement in forrow or diflrefs. 

The chief recreation fine could find in her ano-uiffi, was 
fometime to vifit that place, where firft fhe was fo happy as 
to fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney, b. ii. 

I’ll vifit 

The chapel where they lie, and tears, Hied there, 

Shall be my recreation. Shakefp. 1 Vinter's Tale. 

The great men among the antients underftood how to re¬ 
concile manual labour with affairs of ftate; and thought it no 
leffening to their dignity to make the one the recreation to the 
other. Locke on Education. 

2. Rcfreffiment; 
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2 . Refrefhment; amufement; diverfion. 

You may have the recreation of furprizing thofe with ad¬ 
miration, who fball hear the deaf perfon pronounce whatfo- 
ever they fliall defire, v/ithout your feeming to guide him. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Nor is that man lefs deceived, that thinks to maintain a 
conftant tenure of pleafure, by a continual purfuit of fports 
and recreations: for all thefe things, as thev refrefh a man 
when weary, fo they weary him when refrefhed. South . 

Re'creative. adj. [from recreate.] Refrefhing ; giving re¬ 
lief after labour or pain ; amuffng ; diverting. 

Let the mufick be recreative, and with fome ftrange 
changes. Bacon. 

Let not your recreations be Iavifh fpenders of your time ; 
hut chufe fuch as are healthful, recreative and apt to refrefh 
you : but at no hand dwell upon them. Taylor. 

The accefs thefe trifles gain to the clofets of ladies, 
feem to promife fuch eafy and recreative experiments, which 
require but little time or charge. Boyle. 

RTcreativeness. n. f [from recreative.] The quality of 
being recreative. 

RETIREMENT, n. f. [recrementum, Lat.] Drofs ; fpume ; 
fuperfluous or ufelefs parts. 

The vital fire in the heart requires an ambient body of a 
yielding nature, to receive the fuperfluous ferofities and" other 


recrements of the blood 

RecremeVj-al. ? ,• rr , ^ _ 

Recrementi'tious. < ad J- [ from "«•'»«**•] Drofly. 

To RECRPMINATE. v. n. [recizminer, Fr. re and crma¬ 
nor, Latin.] To return one accufation with another. 

It is not my bufinefs to recriminate , hoping fufficiently to 
clear myfelf in this matter. Stillingfect. 

Plow fball fuch hypocrites reform the ftate, 

On whom the brothels can recriminate ? Dryden. 

I o Recri min ate. v. a. To accufe in return. Unufuak 
Did not Joleph lie under black infamy ? he fcorned 1 o much 
_ as to clear himfelf, or to recriminate the ftrumpet. South. 
Recrimina 1 ion. n.f [recrimination, Er. from recriminate.] 
Return of one accufation with another. 

Pubhck defamation will feem difobliging enough to pro¬ 
voke a return, which again begets a rejoinder, and fo the 
quarrel is cairied on with mutual recriminations . Gov. of Tong. 

Recrimina i or. n.f. [from recriminate.] He that returns 
one charge with another. 

Recrudescent. adj. [recrudefcens, Lat.] Growing painful 
or violent again. 

To RecruFt. v. a. [recrliter, Fr.] 

I. Fa repair any thing wafted by new fupplies* 

He was longer in recruiting his flefli than was tifual : but 
by a mil.; met he recovered it. IVifeman's Surgery. 

_ . ctcafe thy care to fave the finking kind ; 

With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty hives. 

And leek frefh forage to luftain their lives. Dry dm 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting their colour ‘ 
As flowers by lpnnkling revive with frefli odour. Grenville. 
1 his fun is fet; but fee in bright array 

, '" at . ll0,l = of heavenly lights recruit the day ! 

Hove in a filming galaxy appears 
J riumphant {(ill. c ... 

. S f in § t! ? e v T‘y of motion, which we find in theTorld 

15 al "’ ays T rea T’ there ls a "eceffity of confervinr/nd 

i strutting it by adlive principles j fuch as are the caufe of 

fheir oi’b’^db’ r anetS a, ’ d C ° metS keC P their motions in 

a. to ir motion 1,1 “■* 

arI T tr T d the eiirl of Holland with the command of that 

To RvcZ't S 'I™ Y ^ re ‘ ruHed and afflft=d - 
0 ; ”■ 1 0 raile new foldiers. 

try to iWh,^ ha '’e only Switzerland befides their own cotm- 

4 S a a lXT“ difika,ties the y "--with 


Boyle. To 


Addif 


'on. 


Pope, 
recruit of the 
Clarendon. 


in getting thence a Angle regiment. 

Recru.it. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. oupply ot any thing wafted. 

W hatever nature has in worth deny’d 
bhe gives in large recruits of needful pride. 

I be endeavour to raife new men for the 
army found oppofition. 

2. New foldiers. 

. •> c r, 1 P ow ’rsof Troy 

it 1 frefh recruits their youthful chief fuftain • 

But fr* IT a ? d u f x P erie ^’d train, 
PrrT’T T Ti ody ot cmbatteI ’d men. n ; 

nnglc, is equal to the fquares whU ar 'Td VT r !S ht 
containing the right aiT C • * m de the hdes 

The mathematician confiders the tn,fh A g £rrmrs - 

Locke. 
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Recta'ngulAr. adj. [rettangulairc, Fr. redlus and angulus , 
Latin.] Right angled ; having angles of ninety degrees. 

Bricks moulded in their ordinary rectangular form, if they 
fhall be laid one by another in a level row between any fup- 
porters fuftaining the two ends, then all the pieces will ne- 
ceffarilv fink. JVotton's Architecture. 

Rectangularly, adv. [from rectangular .] With right 

angles. 

At the equator, the needle will ftand rectangularly ; but ap¬ 
proaching northward toward the tropic, it will regard the 
ftone obliquely. Brown's T nlgar Errours . 

ReAtifiable. adj. [from rectify.] Capable to be fet right. 

The natural heat of the parts being infufficient for a perfeift 
and thorough digeftion, the errors of one conco£tion are not 
rectifiable by another. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Rectification, n.f. [rectification, Fr. from reCiify.] 

1 . The act of letting right what is wrong. 

It behoved the deity to renew that revelation from time to 
time, and to rectify abufes with fuch authority for the re¬ 
newal and rectification, as was fufficient evidence of the truth 
of what was revealed. Forbes. 

2. In chymiftry, rectification is drawing any thing over again 

by diftillation, to make it yet higher or finer. fhiincy . 

At the firft rectification of fome fpirit of fait in a retort, a 
Angle pound afforded no lefs than fix ounces of phlegm. Boyle. 
o RETTIFY. v. a. [reCtfier, Fr. re Cl us and fiacio, Lat.] 


1. To make right; to reform ; to redrefs. 

That wherein unfounder times have done amifs, the better 
ages enfuing muft reCiify as they may. Hooker « 

It fliall be bootlefs, 

That longer you defer the court, as well 

For your own quiet, as to reCiify 

What is unferfled in the king. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Where a long courfe of piety has purged the heart, and 
rectified the will, knowledge will break in upon fuch a foul, 
like the fun fhiningin his full might. South. 

The fubftance of this theory I mainly depend on, being 
willing to fuppofe that many particularities may be rectified 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet. 

If thofe men of parts, who have been employed in vitiat¬ 
ing the age, had endeavoured tomeCiifiy arid amend it, they 
needed not have facrificed their good fenfe to their fame. Add. 

T he falfe judgment he made of things are owned ; and the 
methods pointed out by which he rectified them. Aiterbury . 

2. To exalt and improve by repeated diftillation. 

The fkin hath been kept white and fmooth for above fif¬ 
teen years, by being included with rectified fpirit of wine ink 
a cylindrical glafs. Crew's Mufwum. 

Rectili near. > adj. [reCtus and tinea, Lat.] Confifting of 
Rectili neous. } right lines. 

T here are Only three reCiilineous and ordinate figures, which 
can ferve to this purpofe; and inordinate or unlike ones muft 
have been not only lefs elegant, but unequal. Ray. 

1 his image was oblong and not oval, but terminated with 
two rectilinear and parallel fidcs and two femicircular ends. 

f .. , , , Newtons Opticks. 

. 1 lle ra ) ?s of ]l g ht ; whether they be very fmall bodies pro- 

jected, or only motion and force propagated, are moved in 
right lines; and whenever a ray of light is by anv obftaHe 
turned out of its rectilinear way, it will never return into the 
ame rectilinear way, unlefs perhaps by very great accident. 

Recti'tude. n.f. [remtude^y. from re§u S , Lat. 1 

i. otraitnefs ; not curvity. J 

2 ’ 1^ 5 Upr ' gl,tnefs; frKjom moral curvity or ob- 

Faith ami repentance, together with the re3itude of their 
prerent engagement would fully prepare them for a better 

King Charles. 


Calm the dilbrders of thy mind, by refleaing oifthe wif- 
RE'CrOR U,t> ft r S T itudc of ali his P ro “ ed "‘g S . At. 

t> , , J' [™ a eur, Fr. reClor, Latin. 1 

I. K-ulcr; lord; governour. 

God is the fupreme refter of the world, and of all thofe 
fubemhnate parts thereof. Hales Origin s/ManCnd 

\\ hen a reaor of an univerfity of fcholars is chofen by the 

by' the fuperior " n "' e f . the /*^ion ought to be confirmed 

officeTfeaoF [ -‘’™’ Fn fr ° m "^0 The ra "k or 
Had your bodies 

No heart among you ? or had you tongues to erv 
Againft the retilorjhip of judgment. “ y «re 

Recto rv. n.f. [refiorerie, Fr. from regor 1 Sha M>\ 

» m J' S3 “ 

Spehnan. 
KEcubA TioR, 
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Recuba'tion. n.f. [ recubo, Latin.] The act of lying or 
leaning. 

Whereas our tranflation renders it fitting, it cannot have 
that illation, for the French and Italian tranflations exprefs 
neither poiition of fefiion or recubation. Brown. 

Recu'le, for Recoil, [reader, Fr.] Spertfer. 

Recu'mbency. n.f. [from recumbent.] 

1. The pofture of lying or leaning. 

In that memorable fhew of Germanicus, twelve elephants 
danced unto the found of mufick, and after laid them down 
in tricliniums, or places of feftival recumbency. Brown, 

2 . Reft ; repole. 

When the mind has been once habituated to this lazy re¬ 
cumbency and fatisfadtion on the obvious furface of things, it 
is in danger to reft fatisfied there. Locke. 

RECUMBENT, adj. [recumbens, Lat.] Lying; leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or more properly accumbent, po¬ 
fture in eating was introduced after the firft Punick war. Arb. 
To R cur. v. n. [recurro, Lat.] 

1. To come back to the thought; to revive in the mind. 

The idea, I have once had, will be unchangeably the fame, 
as Ions as it recurs the fame in my memory. Locke. 

In this life, the thoughts of God and a future ftate often 
offer themlelves to us; they often fpring up in our minds, 
and when expelled, recur again. Galamy. 

A line of the golden verfes of the Pythagoreans recurring 
on the memory, hath often guarded youth from a temptation 
to vice. - Waits. 

When any word has been ufed to ftgnify an idea, that old 
idea will recur in the mind when the word is heard. !Watts. 

2 . [ Recourir, Fr.] To have recourfe to ; to take refuge in. 

If to avoid fucceftion in eternal exiftence, they recur to the 
punctum ftans of the fchools, they will thereby very little 
help us to a more pofitive idea of infinite duration. Locke. 

The feccnd caufe we know, but trouble not ourfelves to 
recur to the firft. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

ToR h cu' e. v. ci. [re and cure.] To recover from fickncfs 
or labour. 

Through wife handling and fair governance, 

I him recured to a better will. 

Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. Fairy Afucen* 
Phoebus pure 

In weftern waves his weary wagon did recure. Fa. Sfuecn. 

With one look fhe doth my life difmay, 

And with another doth it ftraight recure. Spenfer. 

The wanton boy was fhortly well recur'd 
Of that his malady. Spenfer. 

Thy death’s wound 
He who comes thy Saviour fhall recure. 

Not by deftroying Satan, but his works 
In thee and in thy feed. Mi/ton's Par. Lojl, l. xii. 

Recu'r • n.f Recovery ; remedy. 

Whatsoever fell into the enemies hands, was loft without 
recure : the old men were (lain, the young men led away into 
captivity. Kncllcs's Biflory of the Turks , 

Recu rrence. \ n r m [from recurrent.'] Return. 

RECU RRENCY. J L 

Although the opinion at prefent be well fuppreffed, yet, 
from fome firings of tradition and fruitful recurrence of error, 
it may revive in the next generation. Brown's Vulg. Erro rs. 
RECURRENT, ad}, [recurrent, Fr. recurrens, Lat.] Return¬ 
ing from time to time. 

Next to lingring durable pains, fhort intermittent or fwift 
recurrent pains precipitate patients unto confumptions. Hai-v. 
Recursion, n.f. [recurfus,C2X.] Return. 

One of the affiftants told the rccurfions of the other pen¬ 
dulum hanging in the free air. Boyle. 

Recurva'tion. W r [recurve, Lat.] Flexure backwards. 
Recu'rvity. ) J 

Afcending firft into a cafpulary reception of the breaft bone 
by a ferpentine recurvation , it afeendeth again into the 
neck. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Recu'RVOUS. adj. [recurvus, Lat.] Bent backward. 

I have not oblerved tails in all; but in others I have ob- 
ferved long recurvous tails, longer than their bodies. Derham. 
Recu'sant. n. /: [reenfans, Lat.] One that refufes any terms 
of communion or fociety. 

They demand of the lords, that no recufant lord might 
have a vote in palling that adt. Cla? end on. 

Were all corners ranfacked, what a multitude of recufants 
Ihould we find upon a far differing account from that of 
confcience ! Decay of Piety. 

To Recu'se. v. n. [ recufer , Fr. recufo, Lat.J I o refufe. 
A juridicial word. 

The humility, as •well of underftanding as manners of the 
fathers, will not let them be troubled, when they are recufed 
as judges. Digby. 

A judge may proceed notwithftanding my appeal, unlefs I 
recufe him as a fcfpedted judge. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

RED. adj. [from the old Saxon, ped ; rhud, Wellh. As the 
town of Hertford, Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, noteth, 
firft was called, by the Saxons, Herudford, the rud ford, or 


4 ■ r ej|hhh!|^h 

the red ford or water ; high Dutch, Vot ; from the Greek, 
icvSoov, French, rouge-, Italian, rubro \ from the Latin* 
ruber. Peacham .] Of the colour of blood, of one of the 
primitive colours, which is fubdivided into many ; as fcarlet, 
vermilion, crimfon. 

Look I fo pale. 

— Ay, and no man in the prefence. 


But h is red colour hath forlook his cheeks. 


Sbakefp , 


pryden. 


Brine; me the faireft creature northward born, 

To prove whole blood is reddcjl. Sbakefp. Merch. of Vein 
His eyes fhall be red with wine, and his teeth white with 
milk. Gen. xlix. 12 , 

Th’ angelick fquadron turn’d fiery red. Milton. 

If red lead and white paper be placed in the red light of the 
coloured fpectrum, made in a dark chamber by the refraction 
of a prifm, the paper will appear more lucid than the red 
lead, and therefore refledts the red making rays more co- 
pioufly than red lead doth. ' Newton's Upticks. 

) he iixth red was at firft of a very fair and lively fcarlet, 
and foon after of a brightet colour, being very pure and brifk, 
and the beft of all the reds. Newton's Opticks . 

Why heavenly truth, 

And moderation fair, were the red marks 
Gf iuperftition’s fcourge. TJoomfon's Winter < 

ToR da'rgue. v. a. [ redarguo, Lat.] To refute. Not in 
ufe. 

The laft wittily redargues the pretended finding of coin, 
graved with the image of Auguftus Caefar, in the American 
mines. Hakcwillon Providence. 

Redberried fhrub caffia. n.f A plant. It is male and female in 
different plants: the male hath flowers confifting of manyfta- 
mina or threads, without any petals ; thefe are always fteril: 
the female plants, which have no confpicuous power, produce 
fpherical berries, in which are included nuts of the fame 
form. Miller. 

Re'dbreast. n.f A fmall bird, fo named from the colour 
of its breaft. 

No burial this pretty babe 
Of any man receives, 

But robin redbreafl painfully 

Did cover him with leaves. Children in the Wood. 

The redbreafl, facred to the houfhold gods. 

Pays to trufted man his annual vifit. Thomfoiu 

Re'dcoat. n.f. A name of contempt for a foldier. 

The fearful paflenger, who travels late. 

Shakes at the moon-fhine fhadow of a rufti. 

And fees a redcoat rife from ev’ry bufh. 

To Rii'dden. v. a. [from red .] To make red. 

In a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear 
Red’ning the Ikies, and glitt’ring all around. 

The temper’d metals clafti. Dryden's /Eneiu 

To Re dden. v. n. To grow red. 

With fhame they redden'd, and with fpight grew pale. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Turn upon the ladies in the pit, 

And if they redden, you are fure ’tis wit. 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red’ning orange and the fwelling grain. 

For me the balm fhall bleed, and amber flow, 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. 

Appius reddens at each word you fpeak, 

And flares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye. 

Like fome fierce tyrant in old tapeftry. 

Re ddish. [from red .] Somewhat red. 

A bright fpot, white and fomewhat reddifo. 
Re'udishness. n.f [from reddijh.] Tendency to rednefs. 
Two parts of copper and one of tin, by fufion brought 
into one mafs, the whitenefs of the tin is more confpicuous 
than the reddifmefs of the copper. Boyle. 

Reddi'tion. n.f. [from reddo , Lat.] Reftitution. 

She is reduced to a perfedt obedience, partly by voluntary 
reddition and defne of protedtion, and partly by conqueft. 

Howe?s Vocal Forefl 

Re'dditive. adj. [redditivus, Lat.] Anlwcring to an interro¬ 
gative. A term of grammar. 

Re'ddle. n.f. A fort of mineral. 

Reddle is an earth of the metal kind, of a tolerably cloie 
and even texture : its lurface is fmooth and fomewhat glolfy, 
and it is foft and undluous to the touch, ftaining the fingers 
very much : it is remarkably heavy, and its colour of a fine 
florid, though not very deep red : our American colonies 
abound with it ; and in England we have the fineft in the 
world : it has been ufed as an aftringent. Hill's Mat. Med. 
Rede. n.f. [pseb, Saxon.] Counfel; advice. Not ufed. 

Do not as fome ungracious paftors do. 

Shew me the fteep and thorny way to heav’n 5 
Whilft he a puft and recklefs libertine, 

Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. ^ . Sbakefp. Ham ( * 

To Rede. v. a. [paeban, Saxon.] To advife. 

I rede thee hence to remove, , 

Left thou the price of my difpleafure prove^ 


Addifon, 
Addifon. 
Pope. 

Pope, 

Lev. 







RED 

To REDEEM, v. a. [redimo, Lat.] 

1 . To ranlom; to relieve from any thing by paying a price. 

The kinfman laid, I cannot redeem it for my!elf, leit 1 

mar mine inheritance. Ruth 1V * 6 * 

2 , To relcue ; to recover. 

If, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Comes to redeem me, there’s a fearful point. Shakejp. 

Thy father 

Levied an army, weening to redeem 

And re-inftal me in the diadem. Sbakefp. Henry V I. 

Th’ almighty from the grave 

Hath me redeem'd ; he will the humble fave. Sandys. 

Redeem Ifrael, O God, out of all his troubles. Pf. xxv. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand’ring ghoft. Dryden. 
To recompense ; to compenfate ; to make amends foi. 

Wavwardly proud ; and therefore bold, becaufe extremely 
faulty ; and yet having no good thing to redeem thefe. Sidney. 
'This feather ftirs, fhe lives ; if it be fo, 

It is a chance which does redeem all forrows 
That ever 1 have felt. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Havuw committed a fault, he became the more obfequious 
and pliant to redeem it. JVotton . 

Think it not hard, if at fo cheap a rate 
You can fecure the conftancy of fate. 

Whole kindnefs fent what does your malice feem 
By leffer ills the greater to redeem. Dryden. 

4 . To pay an atonement. 

Thou haft one daughter, 

Who redeems nature from the general curfe. 

Which twain have brought her to. Sbakefp . 

5 . To fave the world from the curfe of fin. 

Which of you will be mortal to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime. Milton. 

Redeemable, n.f. [from redeem.] Capable of redemption. 
Redee'mableness. n.J. [from redeemable.] The ftate of 
being redeemable. 

Redeemer, n.f. [from redeem.] 

1 , One who ranfoms or redeems. 

She inflamed him fo, 

That he would algates with Pyrocles fight, 

And his redeemer challeng’d for his foe, 

Bccaufe he had not well maintain’d his right. Fa. Lfueen. 

2 . The Saviour of the world. 

I every day expect an embaffage 
From my redeemer to redeem me hence ; 

And now in peace my foul ftiall part to heav’n. Shakcfp. 

Man’s friend, his mediator, his defign’d 
Both ranforn and redeemer voluntary. Milton's Par. Loft. 
When faw we thee any way diftrelfcd, and relieved thee ? 
will be the queftion of thofe, to whom heaven itfelf will be 
at the laft day awarded, as having miniftred to their re¬ 
deemer. Boyle. 

To Redeli'ver. v. a. [re and deliver.] To deliver back. 

1 have remembrances of yours. 

That I have longed long to redeliver. Shakcfp. 

Inftruments judicially exhibited, are not of the a£ts of 
courts ; and therefore may be redelivered on the demand of 
the perfon that exhibited them. Ay life's Paragon. 

PvEDELi very. n. /. [from redeliver. 1 The act of delivering 
back. '' 

do Ridema'nd. v. a. [redernander^ Fr. re and demand.] To 
demand back. 

Threefcore attacked the place where they were kept in 
cuftody, and refeued them : the duke redemands his prifoners, 
but receiving only excules, he refolved to do himfelf juftice. 

Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

Redemption, n.f [redemption, Fr. redemptio , Lat.] 

1 . Ranfome; releafe. 

Utter darknefs his place 

Ordain’d without redemption, without end. Milton . 

2 . Purchafe of God’s favour by the death of Chrift. 

I charge you, as you hope to have redemption, 

7 hat you depart, und lay no hands on me. Sbakefp. 

7 he Saviour ion be glorify’d. 

Who for loft man’s redemption dy’d. Dryden. 

Rede'mptory. adj. [from redemptus, Lat.] Paid for ranfome. 
Omega fings the exequies, 

And Hector’s redemptory price. Chapman's Iliads. 

Re'dhot. ad;, [red and hot.] Heated to rednefs .' 1 

Iron redhot burneth and confumeth not. Bacon 

Is not fire a body heated fo hot as to emit light copioufly ? 
fiu w hat ciic is a redhot iron than fire ? and what elfc is a 


burning coal than redhot wood ? 

7 he redhot metal hiffes in the lake. 

r'MTLY'U ATP 7- r 7- . 


hat elfc is a 
Newton's Opticks. 

Pope. 


REDINTEGRATE, adj. [redintegratus, Latin.] Reftored^ 
renewed; made new. 

. ^ hailes VHI. received the kingdom of France in flourifli- 
mgeitate, being redintegrate in thofe principal members, 
which anciently had been portions of the crown, and were 
ter diffevered : fo as they remained only in homage, and 

Bacon's Henry VII. 


Spenfe 


'er* 


RED 

Redintegration, n.f. [from redintegrate.] 

1. Renovation; reftoration. 

They kept the feaft indeed, but with the levcn of malice* 
and abfurdly commemorated the redintegration of his natural 
body, by mutilating and dividing his myftical. pec. of Piety. 

2 . Redintegration chymifts call the reftoring any mixed body or 

matter, whole form has been cleftroyed, to its former nature 
and conftitutiom ^ Ahiincy. 

He but preferibes as a bare chymical purification of nitre, 
what I teach as a philofophical redintegration of it; Boyle. 

Re'dlead. n.f. [red and lead.] Minium. See Minium. 

To draw with dry colours, make long paftils, by grinding 
redlead w ith ftrong wort, and lb roll them up into long rolls 
like pencils, drying them in the fun. Peachatn. 

Red ness. n. f. .[from red .] The quality of being red. 

7 'here was a pretty rednefs in his lips. Sbakefp . 

In the red fea, molt apprehend a material rednefs, from 
whence they derive its common denomination. Brown. 

The glowing rednefs of the berries vies with the verdure of 
their leaves. - Spectator, N° 477 . 

Redolence.? r [from redolent.] Sweet feent. 

Re'dolency. ) J L J 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we burn upon 
his altars. Boyle. 

Their flowers attract fpiders with their redolency. Mortim. 

REDOLENT, adj. [reddens, Lat.] Sweet of feent. 

Thy love excels the joys of wine ; 

Thy odours, O how redolent ! Sandys'$ Paraphraf. 

To Redouble, v. a. [ redoubler, Fr. re and double.] 

1 . To repeat often. 

So ended fhe ; and all the reft around 

7'o her redoubled that her underfong. 

They were 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks* 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Sbakefp. Macbeth . 

2 . To encreafe by addition of the fame quantity over and over. 

Mimas and Parnaffus fweat. 

And ./Etna rages with redoubled heat. Addifon . 

To Redouble, v. n. To become twice as much. 

If we confider, that our whole eternity is to take its co¬ 
lour from thofe hours which we here employ in virtue or vice, 
the argument redoubles upon us, for putting in pra&ice this 
method of palling away our time. Addifon s Spedaior. 

Redoubt, n.f. [ rccluit, redoute, Fr. ridotta, Italian.] The 
outwork of a fortification; a fortrefs. 

Every great fhip is as an impregnable fort, and our many 
fafe and commodious ports are as redoubts to fecure them. 

Bacon . 

Redoubtable, adj. [redoubtable, Fr.] Formidable; terrible 
to foes. 

The enterprifing Mr. Lintot, the redoubtable rival of Mr. 
Tonfon, overtook me. Pope. 

Redoubted, adj. [redoubtc, Fr.] Dread; awful; formi¬ 
dable. 

His kingdom’s feat CLopolis is red, 

There to obtain fome fuch redoubted knight, 

7'hat parents dear from tyrant’s power deliver might. F. G >. 

So far be mine, my moft redoubted lord. 

As my true fervice fhall deferve your love. Sbakefp. 

To Redou' nd. v. n. [ redundo, Latin.] 

1. To be fent back bv readfion. 

The evil, foon 

Driv’n back, redounded, as a flood, on thofe 

From whom it fprurig. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

Nor hope to be myfelf left miferable 

By what I feek, but others to make fuch 

As I, though thereby worfe to me redound. Milton 

2 . 7 oYonduce in the confequence. 

As the care of our national commerce redounds more to 
the riches and profpenty of the publick, than any other abt 
ot government, the ftate of it ftiould be marked out in every 
particular reign with greater diftinclion. ' 


He had drawn many obfervations together, which very 
much redound to the honour of this prince. Addiion 

3- I 0 f a A in the confequence. J 

As both thefe monfters will devour great quantities of paper 
there will no fmall ufe redound from them to that manu- 
faC ^if e ', , Hddifon's Guardian, N° II4s , 

he honour done to our religion ultimately redounds to 

To REDRE'SS. w . *. [rMJfer, Fr.] 6 8trmm ' 

i> To fet right; to amend. 

In yonder fpring of rofes, 
hind what to redrefs till noon. 

2 . To relieve; to remedy; to eafe. It is fometimes ufed nf 
perlons, but more properly of things, ‘ d f 

She felt with me, what 1‘felt of mv caDtmtv • u 

1 a bo u red to redrefs my pain, which was her nam ' 

1 is thine, O king ! th’ afflicted to redrefs ' D P ’ 
In countries of freedom, princes are ' , D fyden. 

fubjedts in liberty, property md relia b d ° P r ° tea their 
tit ions. ,,21 TU? ny .‘ ind reI, g‘°n, to receive their pe- 

S r ivrft . 

Redrje/ss. 


ai 


not in iovereimitv. 

O 


‘“'u ieii£ 

titLons, and redrefs their grievances." 

21 K 
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RED 

'Rf.drf/ss. n . f . [from the verb.] 

1. Reformation; amendment. 

To feek reformation of evil laws is cDfnmcndaBlo, but for 
us the more necefiary is a fpcedy redrefs ot ourfelves. Hooker. 

2. Relief; remedy. 

No humble fuitofs prefs to fpeak for right-; 

No, not a man comes for redrefs to thee. Shakefp. 

Such people, as break the law of nations* all nations are 
-inteiefied to fupprefs, confidering that the particular Rates-, 
being the delinquents, can give ho redrefs . Bacon. 

Grief, finding no redrefsy ferment and rage* 

Nor lefs than wounds immedicable. 

Rankle, and fefier, and gangrene 

To black mortification. Milton. 

3 . One who gives relief. 

Fair majefiy, the refuge and redrefs 

Of thofe whom fate purlues, and wants opprefs. Dryden. 

Redre ssive. adj. [from redrefs.] Succouring; affording-re¬ 
medy. A word not authoriied. 

The generous band, 

"Who, touch’d with human woe, reclreffive fearch’d 

Into the horrors of the gloomy jail. Thomfon . 

To Redsea r. v. n. [red and fear.] A term of workmen. 

If iron be too cold, it will not feel the weight of the ham¬ 
mer, when it will not batter under the hammer ; and if it be 
too hot, it will redfear , that is, break or crack under the 

hammer. Mgxoii s Mechanical Exercifes -. 

Re'dshank. n.f. -and flank.] 

J. This feems to be a contemptuous appellation for fome of the 
people of Scotland. 

He fent over his brother Edward with a power of Scots 
and redflanks unto Ireland, where they got footing. Spenfer. 

“Jr* A bird. Ainjworth . 

Re dstreak. 'n. f [red and Jlrcak.] 

j. An apple. 

Fhe redjlreak , of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the prefe¬ 
rence, being but a kind of wilding, and though kept long, 
yet is never pleafing to the palate ; there are feveral forts of 
redjlreak : fome forts of them have red veins runnino- through 

.1 1 t r •. . . C> 5 


cyder the 
Mortimer. 


Smith. 


Shakefp. 


Milt 0)1. 


the whole fruit* which is efieemed to give the 
richeft tin£ture. 

2. Cyder preffed from the redfireak. 

Redjlreak he quaffs beneath the Chianti vine, 

Gives Tufcan yearly for thy Scudmore’s wine* 

To REDIECE. v. a. [ reduco , Eat. recluire , Fr.j 

1. To bring back. Obfolete. 

Abate the edge of traitors-, gracious lord ! 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. 

2. To bring to the former Rate. 

It were butjuR 

And equal to reduce me to my duR, 

Defirous to refign and render back 

All I receiv’d. 

3. To reform from anydiforder. 

That temper in the archbifhop, who licenfed their moR 
pernicious writings, left his fuccefior a very difficult work to 
do, to reform and reduce a church into order, that had been 
fo long negle&ed, and fo ill filled. Clarendon. 

4. To bring into any Rate of diminution. 

-A diaphanous body, reduced to very minute parts, thereby 
acquires many little furfaces in a narrow compafs. Boyle. 

His ire will quite confume us, and reduce 

To nothing this eflential. Milton. 

The ordinary fmalleR meafure is looked on as an unit in 
number, when the mind by divifion would reduce them into 
lefs fradlions. Locke. 

5. To degrade; to impair in dignity. 

There is nothing fo bad, but a man may lay liold of 
fomething about it, that will afford matter of excufe ; nor 
nothing fo excellent, but a man may faRen upon fomethino- 
belonging to it, whereby to reduce it. Tillotfon. 

6. To bring into any Rate of mifery or meannefs. 

The moR prudent part was his moderation and indulgence, 
not reducing them to defperation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

'*]. To fubdue. 

Under thee, as head fupreme. 

Thrones, princedoms, pow’rs, dominions ! reduce. Milton. 

8. To bring into any Rate more within reach or power. 

To have this project reduced to practice, there feems to 
want nothing. 

9. To reclaim to order. 

There left defert utmoR hell, 

Reduc'd in careful watch round their metropolis. Milton. 

10. To fubject to a rule ; to bring into a clafs. 

Redu'cement. n . f . [from reduce.] The a£t of bringing 

back, fubduing, reforming or diminifhing. 

The navy received bleffing from pope Sixtus, and was af- 
figned as an apoRolical miffion for the reducement of this 
kingdom to the obedience of Rome. Bacon. 

Redu'cer. n . f . [from reduce.] One that reduces. 

They could not learn to digefi, that the man, which they 
fo long had ufed to mafk their own appetites, Ihould now be 
the reducer of them into order. Sidney , b. ii. 


REE 

•Reducible, adj. [from reduce.] Poffible to be reduced 

All law that a man is obliged by, is reducible to the E w f 
nature, the pofitive law of God in his word, and the law °f 
man enabled by the civil power. c ? 

Abfions, that promote fociety and mutual fellowfhip ? * 

■reducible to a pronenefs to do good to others, and are? 
fenfe of any good done by others. o J 

All the parts of painting are reducible into thefe mentioned 
! by our author. Dryden's Dufref m 

If minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, thouoji 
of the fame genus, much lefs can they be furmifed reducfil 
Into a fpecies of another genus. Harvey on Conjumptions 
Our damps in England are reducible to the fuffocatino- * 
the fulminating. . IVoodwali 

Redu'cibi.eness. n.f [from reducible.] Quality of bein» 
reducible. * 

Spirit of wine, by its pungent taRe, and efpecially by its 
reduciblenefs , according to Helmont, into alcali and water 
feems to be as well of a faline as a fulphurcous nature. Bovl* 
Reduction. n. f. [reduction, Fr. from reduZtuSy Lat.j 

1 . The adl of reducing. 

Some will have thefe years to be but months ; but we have 
■no certain evidence that they ufed to account a month a year^ 
and if we had, yet that reduction will not ferve. 

2 . In arithmetick, reduction brings two or more numbers of 

difierent denominations into one denomination. Cocker 

Redu'ctive. adj. [reduBif Fr. reduZius , Latin.] Having 
the power of reducing. 0 

Thus far concerning thefe reduZtives by inundations and 
■conflagrations. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Redu ctively. adv. [from rcduZiive.] By reduction; by 
confequence. * ' 

If they be our fuperiors, then ’tis modeRy and reverence to 
all fuch in general, at leaR reduZiively. Hammond 

Other niceties, though they are not matter of confcience* 
fingly and apart, are yet fo reduZiively ; that is, though they 
are not fo in the abliraft, they become fo by affinity and 
connection. L’Ejlrange's Fables . 

Redu ndance. \n.f. [ redundantia , Eat. from redundant.] Su- 
Redu'ndancy. ) perfluity ; fuperabundance. 

The caufe of generation feemeth to be fulnefs ; for vene¬ 
ration is from redundancy: this fulnefs arifeth from the na¬ 
ture of the creature, if it be hot, and moiR and fano-uine; 
or from plenty of food. ^Bacon 

It is a quality, that confines a man wholly within him- 
felf, leaving him void of that principle, which alone fliould 
difpofe him to communicate and impart thofe redundancies of 
good, that he is poffeffed of. South. 

I fliall fliow our poets redundance of wit, juRnefs of com- 
parifons, and elegance of deferiptions. Garth. 

Labour ferments the humours, caRs them into their proper 
channels, and throws off redundancies. Addifon, 

REDU'NDANT. adj. [ redundans , Latin.] 

1 . Superabundant; exuberant; fuperfluous. 

His head, 

With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, erc& 

AmidR his circling fpires, that on the grafs 
Floated redundant. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

NotwithRanding the redundant oil in fifhes, they do not 
encreaie fat fo much as flefh. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Uling more words or images than areufeful. 

W here the author is redundant, mark thofe paragraphs to be 
retrenched ; when he trifles, abandon thofe paffages. Watts. 
Redundantly, adv. [from redundant.] Superfluoufly; fu- 
perabundantly. 

To Redu plicate, v. a. [re and duplicate.] To double. 
Reduplication, n.f [from reduplicate.] The aft of doubling. 
This is evident, when the mark of exclufion is put; as 
when we fpeak of a white thing, adding the reduplicatiGtiy 
as white ; which excludes all other cpnfiderations. i Digby. 
Reduplicative, adj. [reduplicatifl Fr. from reduplicate.] 

. Double. 

Some logicians mention reduplicative propofitions ; as men, 
confideied as men, are rational creatures; i. e. becaufe they 

are men - Watts's Logick. 

Redwing, n.f A bird. Ainfwortb, 

1 o Ree. v. a. [I know not the etymology.] To riddle ; to lift. 
After malt is well rubbed and winnowed, you muR then 
ree it over in a fieve. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

To Ree cho. v. n. [re and echo.] To echo back. 

Around we Rand, a melancholy train. 

And a loud groan reechoes from the main. Pope » 

Ree'chy. adj. [from reechy corruptly formed from reek.] 
Smoky ; footy ; tanned. 

Let him, for a pair of reechy kiffes, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I he kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeR lockram ’bout her reechy neck. Shakefp • 

REED. n. f. [peob, Saxon ; riedy German ; arunclo , Lat.] 

1 . An hollow knotted Ralk, which grows in wet grounds. 

A reed is diRinguifhed from the graffes by its magnitude, 
and by its having a firm Rem : the fpecies are, the large ma¬ 
nured 
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nured cane or reef the fugar cane, the common reef the 
variegated reedy the Bambu cane, and dark red reed. Miller. 

This Derccta, the mother of Semiramis, was fometimes 
a rcclufe, and falling in love with a goodly young man, fhe 
was by him with child, which, for fear of extreme ptinifii- 
ment, file conveyed away and caufed the fame to be hidden 
among the high reeds which grew on the banks of the lake. 

Raleigh's Hijiory of the World. 
The knotty bulrtifh next in order Rood, 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Drydem 

Her lover Cimon lay concealed in the reeds . Broome. 

2 . A fmall pipe. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice; Shakefp. 

Arcadian pipe, the pafloral reed 
Of Hermes. Milton. 

3 . An arrow. 

When the Parthian turn’d his Reed, 

And from the hoRilc camp withdrew j 
With cruel fkill the backward reed 
He fent; and as he fled, he flew. Prior. 

Ref/ded. adj. [from reed.] Covered with reeds. 

Where houfes be reededy 

Now pare oR' the mofs, and go beat in the reed. TuJfeY „ 
Ree'den. adj. [from reed.] ConfiRing of reeds. 

Honey in the fickly hive infufe 
Through teeden pipes; Dryden s Virgil's Gcorgickr. 

To Ree'dify. v. a. [reedfier y Fr. re and eclify.] To rebuild; 
to build again. 

The ruin’d walls he did rcedifyx p a . Jhiecn. 

This monument five hundred years hath Rood, 

Which I have fumptuoufly reedified. Shakefp. 

The ^Eolians, who repeopled, re edified Ilium. Sandy s. 

The houfe of God they firR reedify. Milton. 

Ree'dless. adj. [from reed,] Being without reeds* 

Youths tomb’d before their parents were. 

Whom foul Cocytus’ reed lefs banks enclofe. May. 

Ree'dy. adj. [from reef] Abounding with reeds. 

The fportive flood in two divides. 

And forms with erring Rreams the reedy ifles. BlackmoYe. 

Around th’ adjoining brook, 

Now fretting o’er a rock, 

„ „ Now fcarcely moving through a reedy poo!. Thomfon. 

KEEK. n. J. [pec, Saxon : reUke y Dutch.] 

1 . Smoke; Ream; vapour. 

r n T ; is hatcfuI t0 me as the rc£k of a lime kiln. Shakefp. 
X. [Rekey German, any thing piled up.] A pile of corn or ha'y. 
.Nor barns at home, nor reeks are rear’d abroad. Dryden. 

I he covered reeky much in ufe weRward, muR needs 
prove of great advantage in wet harveRs. Mortimer. 

To Reek-, v. n\ [pecan, Saxon.] 

1 . To fmoke ; to Ream ; to emit vapour. 

They redoubled Rrokes upon the foe, 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds; 

Or memovife another Golgotha. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I o the battle came he ; where he did 
Run reeking o’er the lives of men, as if 

’ Twere a perpetual fpoil, Shaie/p. Coriolanus. 

\ ou remember 

How under my oppreffion I did reek 
w hen I firR mov’d you; oy , r 

ThTil? Ilk 6 r len ,’, th ? u § h buriccl in your dunghills. 

They (hall be fam d ; for there the fun Aral! greet them 

And draw the.r honours reeking up to heav’n. Shah ft- 

1 iound me laid 

In balmy fweat; which with his beams the fun 
oon dry d, and on the reeking moifturefed. Milter 
Love one defended from a race of tyrants, 
ofe blood yet reeks on my avenging; iword C V/ 

Reekv adj. [fro*W.] Smoky, tanned" black * 

Shut me m a charnel houfe, 

O’crcover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones- 

yam is wound imoftdm from I h e fpi!fdic! , ' me ’ ‘‘ P °" Wh ‘ £l1 

fpindle. n,] 1 0 gather yarn ofF the 

It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn Tint ■ 

To Reei.. *. [rcl/en, Dutch; rZg/a, Swediih 1 To f ' 
to incline m walking, firft to one fide end .1 J \ fta SS er 5 

Him when his miftrefs proud oerc" v’d f C 'V < i, the ° ther ’ 
While yet his feebie feet for faXefi L/V *“* 

What news in this our tott’rin» Rate > ^ K 

—It is a reeling world, ° 

And I believe will never Rand upright, 

1.11 Richard wear the garland. Shahf R 

It is amifs to lit 

fl ’ C tUm ° f tiplin S with a fl "e, 

They reel to andfro! ™ dCl ”P<>‘ra. 

Grope in the dark, J tPfS'J conhj™ ^ ** 
T».„ wandring fe,, b „ „ d , u „ t ^ ^ 
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He with heavy fumes oppreR, 

Reel'd from the palace, and retir’d to reR. Pope. 

Should he hide his face, 

Th’ extinguifh’d Rars would loofening reel 
Wide from their fpheres. Thomfont; 

Reele'ction. n.f. [re and election.] Repeated election. 

Several a&s have been made, and rendered ineffe&ual, by 
leaving the power of reeleftion open. Swift-. 

To Reena'ct. v. a. [re and cnadt.] To ena£I anew. 

The co»Rru£Iion of fhips was forbidden to fenators, by a 
law made by Claudius the tribune, and reenatted by the Julian 
law of conceffions. Arbutlmot on Coins. 

To ReenfoTce. v. a. [re and enforce.] To Rrengthen with 
new affiRance. 

The French have reenforc'd their fcatter’d men. Shakefp. 
They ufed the Rones to reenforce the pier. Hayward. 

The prefence of a friend raifes fancy, and reenforces 
reafon; Collier. 

Re enforcement, n.f. [re and enforcement.] Frefli affif- 
tance. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o’ th ? city, which he paiiited 
With fliunleis deRiny ; aidlefs came off. 

And with a fudden reenforcement ftruck 

Corioli like a planet. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I hey require a fpecial recnforcement of found endodlrinat- 
ing to fet them right. Milton. 

What reenforcement we may gain from hope. Milton. 

The words are a reiteration or recnforcement of a corol- 

lar y- . Ward. 

To ReeNjo y. v. a. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy anew or a fe- 
cond time. 

I he calmnefs of temper Achilles reenjoyedy is only an ef¬ 
fect of the revenge which ought to have preceded. Pope. 

To Ree / nter. v. a. [re and enter.] To enter again ; to en¬ 
ter anew. 

With opportune excurfion, we may chance 
Reenter heav’n. Milton-. 

The fiery fulphurous vapours feek the centre from whence 
they proceed ; that is, reenter again. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

1 o Reenthro'ne. v. a. To replace in a throne. 

He difpofes in my hands the fcheme 
To reenthrone the king. Southerns. 

Reentrance, n.f [re and entrance.] The a& of entrino- 

acrain 43 


again. 


Their repentance-, although hot their firfl entrance, is not- 
withRanding the firfl Rep of their reentrance into life. Hooker. 

1 he pores of the brain, through the which the fpirits be- 
lore took their courfe, are more eafily opened to the fpirits 
which demand reentrance. Glanvill's Scetf. 

1- I: /OV 7 /rf, hnerCmL T’ Saxon.] A bat. 

To ReESTA BLISH. v. a. [re and ejlablijh-.] To eflablifh 
anew. 

To recjlallijh thh right of lineal fucceflion to paternal eo- 
vernment, is to put a man in poffeflion of that government, 
Which his fatliers did enjoy. 6 Locke 

... Peace ’ , wh ‘ c }' batb for many years been bani/hed the chrif- 
tian world, will be fpeedily reejlablijhed. Smalridge 

lf(hest BLISHER - n ' f [ fromr "S M #-] One that reefll: 

REE n S T^ LlSS \ tN J- *■/ [ from reejlablijh.] The aft of re- 
eflabhflnng; the Rate of being reeflabliihed; reflaumtion 

1 he Jews made fuch a powerful eflort for their reliablilh 

h "w»' *** » SS’t 

Reeve. «./ [jepeca, Saxon.] A Reward. Obfolete. '^”' 

To R 1C rC Y’ C ' m ‘ er and coolc are diftinguifhed. Dn-den 
W hefime" "• [ ~ and examin ‘-f To examine anew! 

To reVct.T" y f°T aufe - H v- 

after hunger or fatigue . 1 Not in ^ ref ‘ ea S *° reft ° re 

4 becaufe in 

himfelf, becaufe he is refeEied * R ? t; i unto 

felflrem l 

lance from a ponderous addition. W tbe ba " 

and F food and ^ ote; 

For fweet refeliion due. South. 

I he genial viands let my train renew n 

R ref C T RY ' *• f' W‘Aire, Fr. from refill 1 R P ° f ‘'c 
refrelhment; eating room. ’eject-. J Room of 

He cells and refineries did prepare. 

And large provifions laid of winter fir* 

To Refe l. v. a. [refello I at 1 4 r Dr )'^ 

Friends not to refe} ye * ° 1ClL,te s ta re prefs. 

Or any way quell y e ,' * 

Ye aim at a myRery r 

Worthy a hiffory. ' P • <y , , 

6 ' B ‘*J- Johnforts Gypfies. 

It 
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REF. 

It inftru&s the fcholar in the various methods of diicovering 
ami refilling the fubtil tricks of fophifters. Watts. 

To REFE'R. v. a. [ ref tiro , Lat. referer , Fr.] 

1. To difmifs for information or judgment. 

Thofe caufes the divine hiftorian refers us to, and not to 
any productions out of nothing. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . To betake for decifion. 

The heir of his kingdom hath referred herfelf unto a poor, 
but worthy gentleman. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

3 . To reduce to, as to the ultimate end. 

You profcfs and pra&ife to refer all things to yourfelf. Bac. 

4 . To reduce, as to a clafs. 

The falts, predominant in quick lime, we refer rather to 
lixiviate, than acid. Boyle on Colours. 

To Refer, v. n. To refpeCl; to have relation. 

Of thofe places, that refer to the fhutting and opening the 
abyfs, I take notice of that in Job. Burnet. 

Referee*', n. J. [from refer .] One to whom any thing is 
referred. 

Referees and arbitrators feldom forget themfelves. L’Eflr. 
Reference, n. f. [from refer.] 

1 . Relation i refpeCl; view towards ; allufion to. 

The knowledge of that which man is in reference unto him- 
felf and other things in relation unto man, I may term the 
mother of all thofe principles, which are decrees in that law 
of nature, whereby human actions are framed. Hooker. 

Jupiter was the foil of Either and Dies ; fo called, becaufe 
the one had reference to his celeftial conditions, the other dif- 
covered his natural virtues. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

Chriftian religion commands fobriety, temperance and mo¬ 
deration, in reference to our appetites and paflions. Tillotfon. 

2 . Difmiflion to another tribunal. 

It palled in England without the leaf! reference hither. Siv. 
Referendary, n.f [referendus, Lat.] One to whole deci¬ 
fion any thing is referred. 

In fuits, it is good to refer to fome friend of trull; but let 
him chufe well his referendaries. Bacon's EJJays. 

To Refer meNt, v. a. [re and ferment .] To ferment anew. 
Th’ admitted nitre agitates the flood. 

Revives its fire, and referments the blood. Blackmore. 

RefeNrible. adj. [from refer.] Capable ol being confidered, 
as in relation to fomething elfe. 

Unto God all parts of time are alike, unto whom none are 
referrible , and all things prefent, unto whom nothing is pall 
or to come, but who is the fame yellerday, to-day and to¬ 
morrow. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To REFFNE. <y. *. [raffmer, Fr.] 

1 . To purify ; to clear from drofs and recrement. 

I will refine them as filver is refined, and will try them as 
gold is tried. 'Lech. xiii. 9 . 
Weigh ev’ry word, and ev’ry thought refine. Anon. 
The red Dutch currant yields a rich juice, to be diluted 
with a quantity ol water boiled with refined JIAortime? • 

2 . To make elegant; to polilh ; to make accurate. 

Queen Elizabeth’s time was a golden age for a world of re¬ 
fined wits, who honoured poefy with their pens. Peacham. 

Love refines the thoughts, and hath his feat 
In reafon. Milton. 

The fame traditional floth, which renders the bodies of 
children, born from wealthy parents, weak, may perhaps 
refine their fpirits. Swift. 

To Refi'ne. v. n. 

1 . To improve in point of accuracy or delicacy. 

Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended {lories. Dryden. 

Let a lord but own the happy lines; 

How the wit brightens, how the fenfe refines ! Pope. 

2 . To grow pure. . 

The pure limpid flream, when foul with flams, 

Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifori. 

2 . To aftedl nicety. . . 

Fie makes another paragraph about our refining in controvcr- 
fy, and coming nearer ftill to the church of Rome. Atterbury. 
Refj NEDLY. adv. [from refine.] W ith affected elegance. 

Will any dog 

Rcflnedly leave his bitches'and his bones. 

To turn a wheel ? D ^n. 

Refinement, n. J. [from refine.] , 

1 . The a£l of purifying, by clearing any thing from drofs and 

The more bodies are of kin to fpint in fubtilty and reflne- 
merit , the more diffufive are they . Non is. 

2 . Improvement in elegance or purity. 

From the civil war to this time, I doubt whether the coi- 
ruptions in our language have not equalled its refinements, w. 

3 . Artificial practice. 

The rules religion preferibes arc more fuccefsful in pubhek 
and private affairs,than the refinements ol irregular cunning. Rog. 
a. Affectation of elegant improvement. . 

The flirts about town had adefign to leave us in the lurch, 
by fome of their late refinements. Addifon's Guardian. 

Re 11 NER. n.f. [from refine .] 

1 . Purifier ; one who clears from drofs or recrement. 

The refiners of iron obferve, that that iron ftone is hardeit 
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to melt, which is fulleft of metal; and that eafiefl, which 
hath moft drofs. Bacon's Phyfical Remains, 

2 . Improver in elegance. 

As they have been the great refiners of our language, fo it 
hath been my chief ambition to imitate them. Swift. 

3. Inventor of fuperfluous fubtilties. 

No men fee lefs of the truth of things, than thefe great 
refiners upon incidents, who are lo wonderfully fubtle, and 
over wife in their conceptions. Addifon's Spectator , N 9 170 . 

Some refiners pretend to argue for the ufefulnefs of parties 
in fuch a government as ours. Swift, 

To Ref Ft. v. a. [: refait , Fr. re and fit.] To repair ; to re- 
flore after damage. 

He will not allow that there are any fuch figns of art in the 
make of the prefent globe, or that there was fo great cure 
taken in the refitting of it up again at the deluge. JVoodw. 
Permit our fhips a fhelter on your fhoars, 

Refitted from your woods with planks and oars. Dryden. 
To REFLEC/T. v. a. [ refiechir , Fr. reficcto , Lat.] To 
throw back. 

We, his gather’d beams 

Reflected, may with matter fere foment. Milton. 

Bodies clofe together reflect their own colour. Dryden. 
To Reflect, v. n. 

1 . To throw'back light. 

In dead men’s fculP, and in thofe holes, 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 5 1 were in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shakcfp. 

2 . To bend back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a ftraight line, arid never 
reflects in an angle, nor bends in a circle, which is a conti¬ 
nual reflection, unlefs either by fome external impulfe, or by 
an intrinfick principle of gravity. Bentley s Sermons. 

3 . To throw back the thoughts upon the paft or on themfelves. 

The imagination calls thoughts in our way, and forces the 
underftanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

In every action reflect upon the end > and in your under¬ 
taking it, conlider why you do it. Taylor. 

Who laith, who could luch ill events ex peel ? 

With fliame on his own counfels doth reflect. Denham. 

When men are grown up, and reflect 011 their own minds, 
they cannot find any thing more ancient there, than thofe 
opinions which were taught them before their memory began 
to keep a regiftcr ot their actions. Locke. 

It is hard, that any part of my land Ihould be fettled upon 
one who has ufed me lo ill; and yet I could not fee a fprig 
of any bough of this whole walk of trees, but I Ihould re- 
fleet upon her and her feverity. Addifon's Spectator . 

Let the king difmifs his woes. 

Reflecting on her fair renown ; 

And take the cyprefs from his brows. 

To put his wonted laurels on. Prior. 

4 . To conlider attentively. 

Into myfelf my reafon’s eye I turn’d ; 

And as I much reflected) much I mourn’d. Prior. 

5 . To throw reproach or cenfure. 

Neither do I reflect in the lead upon the memory of his 
late majelly, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation. Sw. 

6 . To bring reproach. 

Errors of wives reflect on hufbands dill. Dryden, 

Reflect ENT. adj. [refleClens, Lat.] Bending back ; flying 

back. . 

The ray dependent, and the ray reflectent, flying with fa 

erreat a fpeed, that the air between them cannot take a formal 
play any way, before the beams of the light be on both lides 
of it; 'it follows, that, according to the nature of humid 
things, it mud fird only fwell. Digby on the Soul. 

Reflection, n.f. [from reflect : thence I think reflexion lefs 
proper : reflexion , Fr. refiexus , Lat.] 

1 . The aCt of throwing back. 

The eye fees not itfelf. 

But by reflection from other things. Shakcfp. Julius Caflar. 
If the fun’s light confided but of one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour, and it would be impoflible to pro¬ 
duce anv new by reflections or refradlions. Cheyne. 

2 . The add of bending back. 

Inanimate matter moves always in a draight line, nor ever 
reflcCts in an angle or circle, which io a continual reflection, 
unlefs by fome external impulfe. Bentley's Sermons. 

3 . That which is reflected. fl 

She diincs not upon fools, led the reflection ihould hurt 
| ler> Shakcfp. Cymbeliw * 

As the fun in water we can bear. 

Yet not the fun, but his reflection there ; 

So let us view her here, in what fhe was. 

And take her image in this watry glafs. Dryden. 

4. Thought thrown back upon the pad. _ , 

The three fird parts I dedicate to my old friends, to taK 
off thofe melancholy reflections , which the fenfe of age, » n ‘ 

. firmity and death may give them. _ Den at • 

This dreadful image fo poflefs’d her mind, 

4 She ceas’d all farther hope j and now began 

To make reflection on th’ unhappy man. j b'l 
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Tob’s refections on his once flourishing edate, did at the 
fame time afflied and encourage him. Atterbury. 

What wounding reproaches of foul mud he feel, from the 
reflections on his own ingratitude. Rogers s Sermons. 

e. The aclion of the mind upon itfelf. 

Reflection is the perception of the operations of our own 

minds within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has 

j Locke. 

got. 

6. Attentive confideration. , 

This delight grows and improves under thought and re¬ 
flection ; and while it exercifes, does alfo endear itfelf to the 
mind ; at the fame time employing and inflaming the medi- 

tations. Smth ’ s Sermms - 

7 , Cenfure. . 

He dy’d ; and oh ! may no reflection ihed 

Its pois’nous venom on the royal dead. Prior. 

Refle'ctive. adj. [from reflect .] 

1. Throwing back images. 

When the weary king gave place to night. 

His beams he to his royal brother lent. 

And fo {hone dill in his reflective light. Dryden. 

In the reflective dream the fighing bride 
Viewing her charms impair’d, abafh’d fhall hide 
Her pen five head. Prior. 

2 . Confidering things pad ; confidering the operations of the 

mind. 

Forc’d by reflective reafon I confefs. 

That human fcience is uncertain guefs. Prior. 

RefleYtor. n.f. [from reflect.] Confiderer. 

There is fcarce any thing that nature has made, or that 
men do fuller, whence the devout reflector cannot take an oc- 
cafion of an afpiring meditation. Boyle on Colours. 

PvEFLe'x. adj. [ refiexus , Lat.] DireCted backward. 

The motions of my mind are as obvious to the reflex aCt 
of the foul, or the turning of the intellectual eye inward upon 
its own adlions, as the paflions of my fenfe are obvious to my 
fenfe ; I fee the objeCt, and I perceive that I fee it. Hale. 

The order and beauty of the inanimate parts of the world, 
the difcernible ends of them do evince by a reflex argument, 
that it is the workmanfhip, not of blind mechanifm or blinder 
chance, but of an intelligent and benign agent. Bentley. 

Reflf/x. n.f. [refiexus, Lat.] Reflection. 

There was no other way for angels to fin, but by reflex of 
their underdandings upon themfelves. Hooker. 

I’ll fay yon gray is not the morning’s eye, 

’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shakeflp. 

Reflexibi'lity. n.f. [from reflexible.] The quality of being 
reflexiblc. 

Reflexibility of rays Js their difpofition to be reflected or 
turned back into the fame medium from any other medium, 
upon whofe furface they fall j and rays are more or lefs re- 
flexible, which are turned back more or lefs eaflly. Newton. 

Refle'xible. adj. [from*refiexus> Lat.] Capable to be thrown 
back. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has demonllrated, by convincing experi¬ 
ments, that the light of the fun confifts of rays differently 
refrangible and reflexible ; and that thofe rays are differently 
reflexible\ that are differently refrangible. Cheyne. 

Refle'xive. adj. [refiexus , Lat.] Having refpect to fomething 
pafl. 

That affurance reflexive cannot be a divine faith, but at the 
moft an human, yet fuch as perhaps I may have no doubt¬ 
ing mixed vvith. Hammond's Practical Catechif?n. 

Refle / xively. adv. [from reflexive.] In a backward direction. 
Solomon tells us life and death are in the power of the 
tongue, and that not onlydiredtly in regard of the good or ill 
we may do to others, but reflexively alfo, in refpea of what 
may rebound to ourfelves. Government of the Tongue. 

Refloa't. n.f. [re zMfloat.] Ebb j reflux. 

*1 he main float and refloat of the fea, is by confent of 
tne univerfe, as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

To Reflou'rish. v. a. [re and fleurijh.] To flourifh anew.* 
Virtue given for loft 

Revives, reftowrkfhes , then vigorous moft, 

When moft unaSive deem’d. Milton's Agomjles. 

To Re FLO w. v. n. [ refluer , l H r. re and flow.] To flow back 
Refluent, adj. [ refluens , Lat.] Running back j flowing- 
back. 0 

The liver receives the refluent blood almoft from all the 
parts of the abdomen. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

1 ell, by what paths. 

Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 

Reflu-'x 'fTrT F nd th ^ land T repays - Blackmore. 

Keflu X. n. f. Influx, Fr. refluxus, Lat.] Backward courfe 
of water. 

Befides 

Mine own that ’bide upon me, all from me 

Shall with a fierce reflux on me redound. Miltnti 

The variety of the Hux and reflux of Euripus, or whether 

verriblT d ° Cbb anJ fl ° W fCTen timCS 3 da y> is ‘"contra- 

-n ' , r Brown's Vulgar Errours 
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To REFCKRM. v. a. [refor mo, Lat. reformer , Fr.] To 
change from worfe to better. 

A fedl in England, following the very fame rule of policy, 
feeketh to reform even the French reformation, and purge out 
from thence alfo dregs of popery. Hooker , b. iv. f. 8 . 

Seat worthier of Gods, was built 
With fecond thoughts, 1 eforming what Was old. Milton . 

May no fuch ftorm 

Fall on our times, where ruin mufl reform. Denham. 

Now low’ring looks prefage approaching ftiQrms, 

And now prevailing love her face reforms. Dryden. 

One cannot attempt the perfect reforming the languages of 
the world, without rendering himfelf ridiculous. Locke . 

The example alone of a vicious prince will corrupt an age ; 
but that of a good one will not reform it. Swift. 

To Refo'rm. v. n. To make a change from worfe to better. 
Was his dodlrine of the mafs ftruck out in this con- 
flidl ? or did it give him occafion of reforming in this 
point ? " Atterbury . 

REFO'RM. n.f. [French.] Reformation. 

Reformation, n.f. [ reformation , Fr. from reform.] 

1 . Change from worfe to better. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With fuch a heady current, fcow’ring faults j 
Nor ever Hydra-headed wilfulnefs 

So foon did lofe his feat, as in this king. Shakeflp. Henry V„ 

Satire lafhes vice into reformation. Dryden . 

The pagan converts mention this great reformation of thofe 
who had been the greateft finiiers, with that fudden and fur- 
prifing change, which the chriftian religion made in the lives 
of the moft profligate. Adcliflon. 

2 . The change of religion from the corruptions of popery to 
its primitive ftate. 

The burden of the reformation lay on Luther’s fhoulders. 

Atterbury . 

Refo'rmer. n.f. [from reform.] 

1 . One who makes a change for the better ; an amender. 

Publick reformers had need firft praclile that on their own 
hearts, which they purpofe to try on others. King Charles. 

The complaint * is more general, than the endeavours to 
redrefs it: Abroad every man would be a reformer , how very 
few at home. Sprat's Sermons . 

It was honour enough, to behold the Englifh churches 
reformed ; that is, delivered from the reformers. South . 

2 . Thofe who changed religion from popifh corruptions and in¬ 
novations. 

Our firft reformers were famous Confelfors and martyrs all 
over the world. Bacon . 

To REFRA'C F. v. a. [. refraClus , Lat.] To break the na¬ 
tural courfe of rays. 

If its angle of incidence be large, and the refradlive power 
of the medium not very ftrong to throw it far from the per¬ 
pendicular, it will be refracted. Cheyne's Phil. Prim. 

Rays of light are urged by the refracting media. Cheyne . 

ReflraCted from yon eaftern cloud, 

The grand ethereal bow {hoots up. Thomfon. 

Refraction, n.f. [refraction, Fr.] 

Refraction, in general, is the incurvation or change of de¬ 
termination in the body moved, which happens to it whilft 
it enters or penetrates any medium : in dioptricks, it is the 
variation of a ray of light from that right line, which it would 
have paiied on in, had not the denlity of the medium turned 

lf aflde * . ' Harris. 

Refraction , out of the rarer medium into the denier is 
made towards the perpendicular. Newton's Opticks. 

Refra'ctive. adj. [from ref raft.] Having the power of re¬ 
fraction. 

Thofe fuperficies of tranfparent bodies refledl the oreateft 
quantity ol light, which have the greateft refraaino- power ; 
that is, which intercede mediums that differ moft in their 
refractive denfities. Newton's Opticks. 

Refractoriness, n.f [from refraCto'y.] Sullen obftinacy. 

1 did never allow any man’s refraCtonnefs againft the pri¬ 
vileges and orders of the houfes. Ring Charles . 

Great complaint was made by the preflayterian gang, of mv 

R FfS*fpS°/ e V h r e parliament’s order. Saunderfon. 

r F m A ^ T u° R ^-‘ adj ' [ r< f ra£i aire, Fr. refrdCtarius, Lat. and 

fi°Jr 0 S ld t 1^ n re f raSia W It is now accented on the 
nrit lyllable, but by Shakefpeare on the fecond.] Obftinate - 
perverfe; contumacious. * 

*1 heie is a law in each well-order’d nation. 

To curb thofe raging appetites that are 
Moft difobedient and refractor y. Shake ft 

A rough hewn leaman, being'brought before a wife juftice 
for fome mifdemeanor, was by him ordered to be feht awav 
to prifon, and was refractory after he heard his doom ini/ 
much a. he would not ft,r a foot from the place whe e t 

a wo4fe g ’ U W2S bC “ er ^ ftand Wh T h£ 8° * 

liJvSnt° mF f nCe With an ? iilc S al 

and A - moa J )ns 111 na ture, foon grows weary of itfelf 
and ends m a re/raktory Ulennefs. Angh£$. 
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Refradory mortal! if thou will not truft thy friends, take 
what follows ; know affuredly, before next full moon, that 
thou wilt be hung up in chains. Arbuthnot's Hiji. of J. Bull. 

Thefe atoms of theirs may have it in them, but they are 
refractory and fullen ; and therefore, like men of the fame 
tempers, muft be banged and buffeted into reafon. Bentley. 

Re'fragable. adj. [ refragabilis, Lat.] Capable of confuta¬ 
tion and conviction. 

To Refrai n. v. a. [ refrener , Fr. re and frrenum , Lat.] To 
hold back ; to keep from action. 

Hold not thy tongue, O God, keep not {fill filence ; re¬ 
frain not thyfelf. Pjalm lxxxiii. i. 

My fon, walk not thou in the way with them, refrain thy 
foot from their path. Prov. i. 15 . 

Nor from the holy one of heav’n 
Refrain'd his tongue. Milton . 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 

Or thwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope. 

To Refrai'n. v. n. To forbear; to abftain ; to fpare. 

In what place, or upon what confideration foever it be, 
they do it, were it in their own opinion of no force being 
done, they would undoubtedly refrain to do it. Hooker. 

For my name’s fake will I defer mine anger, and ref ain 
for thee, that I cut thee not off. If. xlviii. 9 . 

That they fed not on flefli, at leaft the faithful party be¬ 
fore the flood, may become more probable, becaufe they re¬ 
frained therefrom fome time after. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Refr angibi'lity. n. f. [from refrangible .] 

Refrangibility of the rays of light, is their difpofition to be 
refradted or turned out of their way, in pafling out of one 
tranfparent bo^y or medium into another. Newton. 

REFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [re and frango, Lat.] 

As fome rays are more refrangible than others ; that is, are 
more turned out of their courfe, in pafling from one medium 
to another; it follows, that after fuch refraction, they will 
be feparated, and their diftinct colour obferved. Locke . 

Refr enaction, n. f [re and freeno, Lat. J The acl of re- 
ftraining. 

To REFRE'SH. v. a. [ refraifeher , Fr. refrigero , Eat.] 

1. To recreate ; to relieve after pain, fatigue or want. 

Service fhall with fteeled finews toil; 

And labour fhall refrefh itfelf with hope. Sbakefp , 

Mufick was ordain’d to refreji.') the mind of man. 

After his Rudies or his ufual pain. Sbakefp. 

He was in no danger to be overtaken ; fo that he was 
content to refrejh his men. Clarendon , b. viii. 

His meals are coarfe and fliort, his employment warrantable, 
his fleep certain and refrejbing , neither interrupted with the 
lafhes of a guilty mind, nor the aches of a crazy body. South , 
If you would have trees to thrive, take care that no plants 
be,near them, which may deprive them of nourifhment, or 
hinder refrejhings and helps that they might receive. Mortim. 

2 . To improve by new touches any thing impaired. 

The reft refrejh the fcaly fnakes, that fold 
The fliicld of Pallas, and renew their gold. Dryden . 

3 . To refrigerate ; to cool. 

A dew coming after heat refrcjheth. Eccluf xliii. 22 . 

Refre'sher. n. f [from refrefh.’] That which refrefhes. 

The kind refrejher of the fummer heats. Thomfon. 

REFRE si-iM ENT. n. J. [from refrefh.] 

1 . Relief after pain, want or fatigue. 

2. That which gives relief, as food, reft: 

He was full of agony and horrour upon the approach of a 
difmal death, and fo had moft need of the refrejhments of fo- 
ciety, and the friendly aftiftancys of his difciples. South. 

Such honeft refrejhments and comforts of life, our chriftian 
liberty has made it lawful for us to ufc. Sprat. 

Refrigerant, adj. [refrigerant, Fr. from refrigerated] Cool¬ 
ing ; mitigating heat. 

In the cure of gangrenes, you muft beware of dry heat, 
and refort to things that are refrigerant , with an inward 
warmth and virtue of cherifhing. Bacon. 

If it arife from an external caufe, apply refrigerants , with¬ 
out anv preceding evacuation. JVifcman's Surgery. 

To REFRFGERATE. v. a. [ refrigero , re and frigus , Lat.J 
'Fo cool. 

The great breezes, which the motion of the air in great 
circles, fuch as the girdle of the world, produceth, do re¬ 
frigerate ; and therefore in thofe parts noon is nothing fo hot, 
when the breezes are great, as about ten of the clock in the 
forenoon. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Whether they be refrigerated inclinatorily or fomewhat 
equinoxically, though in a lefler degree, they difeover fome 
verticitv. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Refrigera'tion. n.f [refrigeration Lat. refrigeration , Fr.] 
The a£t of cooling ; the ftate of being cooled. 

Divers do ftut; the caufe may be the refrigeration of the 
tongue, whereby it is lefs apt to move. Bacon. 

If the mere refrigeration of the air would fit it for breathing, 
this might be fomewhat helped with bellows. Wilkins . 

Refr iterative. \ adj. [refrigeratif, Fr. refrigeratorius , Lat. ] 

Refrigeratory. J Cooling; having the power to cool. 
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Refrigeratory, n.f. 

1 . That part of a diftilling veflel that is placed about the head 

of a ftill, and filled with water to cool the condenfinc* v 
pours ; but this is now generally done by a worm or f P i r 1 
pipe, turning through a tub of cold water. * 

2 . Any thing internally cooling. ^ 

A delicate wine, and a durable refrigeratory. Mortim 
REFRl'GERIUM , n.f. [Latin.] Cool refrefhment; refff 
geration. 

It muft -be acknowledged, the ancients have talked much 
of annual refrigeriums, refpites or intervals of punilhment to 
the damned ; as particularly on the feltivals. South 

Reft. part. pret. of reave. 

1. Deprived ; taken away. 

Thus we well left, he better reft. 

In heaven to take his place, 

That by like life and death, at laft. 

We may obtain like grace. Afcham's Schoolmafcr 

I, in a defperate bay of death, 

Like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 

Rufli all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Sbakefp. 

Another {hip had fejz’d on us. 

And would have reft the fifhers of their prey. Sbakefp , 

Our dying hero, from the continent 
Ravifli’d whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft. 

As his laft legacy to Britain left. Waller, 

2 . Preterite of reave. Took away. 

So ’twixt them both, they not a Iamkin left, 

And when lambs fail’d, the old fheeps lives they reft. Spcnf 

About his fhoulders broad he threw 
An hairy hide of fome wild beaft, whom he 
In favage foreft by adventure flew, 

And reft the fpoil his ornament to be. Spenfcr . 

RETUGE. n.f. [ refuge , Fr. refugium, Lat.] 

1 . Shelter from any danger or diftrefs ; protection. 

Rocks, dens and caves ! but I in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge. Milton's Par. Lof, b. ix. 

The young ones, luppofed to break through the belly of 
the dam, will, upon any fright x for protection run into it; 
for then the old one receives them in at her mouth, which 
way, the fright being paft, they will return again ; which is 
a peculiar way of refuge. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Thofe, who take refuge in a multitude, have an .Arian 
council to anfwer for. Atterbury. 

2 . That which gives flielter or protection. 

The Lord will be a refuge for the oppreffed ; a refuge in 
times of trouble. Pfalm ix. 9 . 

They fhall be your refuge from the avenger of blood. Jof. 

Fair majefty, the refuge and redrefs 
Of thofe whom fate purfues. Dryden, 

3 . Expedient in diftrefs. 

This laft old man. 

Whom with a crack’d heart I have fent to Rome, 

Lov’d me above the meafure of a father : 

Their lateft refuge was to fend him. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

4 . Expedient in general. 

Light muft be fupplied among graceful refuges , by terracing 
any ftory in danger of darknefs. Wotton. 

To Refuge, v. a. [refugier, Fr. from the noun.] To flielter; 
to proteCt. 

Silly beggars, * 

Who fitting in the flocks, refuge their ftiame. 

That many have, and others muft, fit there. Sbakefp. 

Dreads the vengeance of her injur’d lord ; 

Ev’n by thofe gods, who refug'd her, abhorr’d. Dryden. 

Refugee', n.f. [refugic, Fr.] One who flies to flielter or 
protection. 

Poor refugees , at firft they purchafe here; 

And foon as denizen’d, they domineer. Dryden. 

This is become more neceffary in fome of their govern¬ 
ments, fince fo many refugees fettled among them. Addifon. 

Refu'lgence. n. f. [from refulgent .] Splendour ; brightnefs. 

REFU'LGENT. adj. [refulgens, Latin.] Bright; fliining; 
glittering ; fplendid. 

He neither might, nor wifli’d to know 
A more refulgent light. Waller . 

So confpicuous and refulgent a truth is that of God’s being 
the author of man’s felicity, that the difpute is not fo much 
concerning the thing, as concerning the manner of it. Boyle . 

Agamemnon’s train. 

When his refulgent arms flafli’d through the ftiady plain, 
Fled from his well-known face. Dryden's JEneis* 

ToRefu'nd. v. n. [refundo, Ftii.] 

1 . To pour back. 

Were the humours of the eye tinCtiired with any colour, 
they would refund that colour upon the objeCt, and fo it 
would not be reprefented as in itfelf it is. Eay* 

2 . To repay what is received ; to reftore. 

A governor, that had pilled the people, was, for receiving 
of' bribes, fentenced to refund what he had wrongfully 
taken. L' Efrange. 

Such 
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Such wile men as himfelf account all that is paft, to be 
alfo gone; and know, that there can be no gain in refundings 
nor any profit in paying debts. . South. 

How to Icarius, in the bridal hour, 

Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r. Pope. 

3 . Swift has fomewherethe abfurd phrafe, to refund himfelf , for 
to reimbmje. 

Refu'sal. 'n.f [from refufe .] 

1 . The aCt of refilling; denial of any thing demanded or foli- 
cited. 

God has born with all his weak and obftinate refufals of 
grace, and has given him time day after day. Rogers. 

2 . The preemption ; the right of having any thing before an¬ 
other ; option. 

When employments go a begging for want of hands, they 
{hall be fure to have the refufal. Swift. 

To REFU'SE. v. a. [refufer, Fr.] 

1. To deny what is folicited or required. 

If he fhould chufe the right cafket, you fhould refufe to 
perform his father’s will, if you fhould refufe to accept him. 

Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Common experience has juftly a mighty influence on the 
minds of men, to make them give or refufe credit to any 
thins propofed. Locke. 

"Women are made as they themfelves would choofe ; 

Too proud to afk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 

2. To rejeCf ; to difmifs without a grant. 

I may neither chufe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Refuse, v. n. Not to accept. 

Wonder not then what God for you faw good 
If I refufe not, but convert, as you, 

To,proper fubftance. Milton. 

Re'fuse. adj. [from the verb. The noun has its accent on 
the firft lyilable, the verb on the fecond.] Unworthy of re¬ 
ception ; left when the reft is taken. 

Every thing vile and refufe they deftroyed. Sam. xv. 9 . 
Pleafe to beftow on him the refufe letters ; he hopes by 
printing them to get a plentiful provifion. Spectator. 

Re'fuse. n.f. That which remains difregarded when the reft 
is taken. 

We dare not difgrace our worldly fuperiours with offerino- 
unto them fuch refufe, as we bring unto God himfelf. Hook. 

Many kinds have much refufe , which countervails that 
which they have excellent. Bacon. 

I know not whether it be more fliame or wonder, to fee 
that men can fo put oft’ ingenuity, as to defeend to fo bafe a 
vice ; yet we daily fee it done, and that not only by the feum 
and refufe of the people. Government of the Tongue. 

Down With the falling ftream the refufe run, 

To raife with joyful news his drooping fon. Dryden. 

This humourift keeps more than he wants, and gives a vaft 
refufe of his fuperfluities to purchafe heaven. Addifon. 

Refu'ser. n.f. [from refufe.] He who refufes. 

Some tew'Otheis aie the only refufers and condemners of 
this catholick practice. Taylor. 

Rf.fu'tal. n.f. [from refute.] Refutation. Did. 

Refui a i ion. n.f. [rcfutatio, Lat. refutations Fr. from re¬ 
fute.'] The ad of refuting ; the aa of proving falfe or er¬ 
roneous. 

’Tis fuch miferable abfurd fluff, that we will not honour 
it with efpecial refutation. Be-itl-v 

To REFUTE. v . *. [refutos Lat. refuter, Fr.] To prove 
falfe or erroneous. Applied to perfons or things. 
Self-deftruaion fought, refutes 
That excellence thought in thee. Milton's Par. Lofl . 

He knew that there were fo many witneffes in thefe two 
miracles,^ that it was impoflible to refute fuch multitudes. Add. 

To Regai n. . v . a . [ regagner , Fr. re and gain.] To recover • 
to gain anew. 9 

Hopeful to regain 

Thy love, from thee I will not hide 
What thoughts in my unquiet breaft are ris’n. Milton 
We’ve driven back 

I hefe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth 
As earth recovers from an ebbing tide. * Dryden 

As (oon as the mind regains the power to flop or continue 
any ot thele mot.ons of the body or thoughts, we then con- 
lider the man as a free agent. t , 

Re-gal. adj. [regal,¥x. regalls, Lat.] Royal: kin»lv 
Edward, duke of York, & ^ * 

Ufurps the regal title and the feat ’ 

Ot England s tiue anointed lawful heir. S.hnl 0 r+, 

Why am I fent for to a king, a * fp ' 

Before I have {hook oft the regal thoughts 
Wherewith I reign’d. % hah/ Rk/ 

With them comes a third of regal port, ^ 

But faded fplendour wan, who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour feems the prince of hell. Milton 
When was there ever a better prince on the throne than 
he prefent queen? I do not talk of her government, her 
ove of the people, or qualities that arc purely regal-, but her 

piety, chanty, temperance and conjugal love. S zvifi. 
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ReGal. n.f [legale s Fr.] A mufical inflrumenti ; 

The founds, that produce tones, are ever from fuch bodies 
as are in their parts and ports equal; and fuch are in. the 
nightingale pipes of regals or organs. Bacon. 

REGALE, n.f. [Latin.] The prerogative of monarchy. 

To REG ATE. v. a. [regaler, Fr. regalare y Italian.] Tore- 
frefli ; to entertain; to gratify. 

I with warming puff' regale chill’d fingers. Philips. 
Rega'lement. n.f. [regalement, Fr.] Refrefhment; enter¬ 
tainment. 

The mufes ftill require 
Humid regalement , nor will aught avail 
Imploring Phoebus with unmoiften’d lips; Philips. 

REG A' LI A. n.f. [Latin.] Enfigns of royal tyi 
Rega'lity. n. f- [regalis, Latin.] Royalty; fovereignty; 
kingfhip. 

Behold the image of mortality, 

And feeble nature cloth’d with flelhly ’tire. 

When raging paftion with fierce tyranny, 

Robs reafon of her due regality. Fairy Vhieen. 

He neither could, nor would, yield to any diminution of 
the crown of France, in territory or regality. Bacon. 

He came partly in by the fword, and had high courage in 
all points of regality. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The majefty of England might hang like Mahomet’s tomb 
by a magnetick charm, between the privileges of the two 
houfes, in airy imagination of regality. King Charles. 

To REGA'RD. t;. *. [regarder, Fr.] 

1. To value; to attend to as worthy of notice. 

This afpedf of mine. 

The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

He denies 

To know their God, or meffage to regard. Milton. 

2 . To obferve ; to remark. 

If much you note him. 

You offend him ; feed and regard him not. Sbakefp: 

3 - To mind as an objedl of grief or terrour. 

The king marvelled at the young man’s courage, for that 
he nothing regarded the pains. 2 Mac. vii. 12 . 

4 . To obferve religioufly. 

He that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard 

lf * Rom. xiv. 6 . 

5 . To pay attention to. 

He that.obferveth the wind {hall never fow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds Fhall never reap. Proverbs • 

6 . 1 o refpeeft ; to have relation to. 

7 . To look towards. 

It is a peninfula, which regardeth the mainland. Sandys. 
Rega'rd. n. f [regard, Fr. from the verb.] 

1 . Attention as to a matter of importance. 

. "Lhe mature of the fentence he is to pronounce, the rule of 
judgment by which he will proceed, requires that a particular 
regard be had to our obfervation of this precept* Atterbury. 

2 . Refpecl;; reverence. 

To him they had regard, becaufe long he had bewitched 
them. Ads ym. 11 . 

ith fome regard to what is juft: and rio-ht. 

They’ll lead their Jives. “ Milton. 

3 . rsote ; eminence. 

Mac Ferlagh was a man of meaneft regard amongfl them, 
neither havmg wealth nor power. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Change was thought neceffary, in regard of the preat hurt 
which the church did receive by a number of things then in 

5 . Relation; reference. ' lV> k J 4 r 

How beft we may 

Compofe our prefent evils, with regard 
Of what we are and where. Milton 

Then bulinefs is to addrefs all the ranks of mankind, and 
periuade them to purfue and perfevere in virtue, with regard 
o thermclves ; in juftice and goodnefs, with regard to their 
neighbours; and piety towards God. Wait', 

. [Regard, lr.] Look; afpedl directed to another, 
boft words to his fierce paftion {he affay’d ; 

But her with Fern regard he thus repell’d. Milton „ 

He, furpriz’d with humble joy, furvey’d 

7 Profo e ecl We l-Tl rG r ° yal ma ' d ’ Dryden. 

7 . roipect , obje&of figlm Not proper, nor in ufe. 

1 hrow out our eyes for brave Othello, 

Even till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 

^.j **■ ° ,M - 

1 . Obfervable. 

I cannot difeover this difference of the badger’s Ieo-s aD 

latssr"” ** ’«* 

2. Worthy of notice.' L * Vulgar £rr ™rs. 

forTirSt StfXttS ^ 

Rega RDER . n.f. -[from regard.} One that regards. 

Reg a'rdful. 
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Rega'rdful. adj. [regard and full.] Attentive; taking no¬ 
tice of. 

Bryan was fo regardful of his charge, as he never difpofed 
any matter, but firft he acquainted the general. Hayward. 

Let a man be very tender and regardful of every pious mo¬ 
tion made by the fpirit of God to his heart. South. 

Rega / rdfully, adv. [from regardful.] 

1. Attentively ; heedfully. 

2 . Refpeblfully. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic’d fo regardfully. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Rega'rdless. adj. [from regard.] Heedlefs; negligent; in¬ 
attentive. 

He likeft is to fall into mifchance. 

That is regardlefs of his governance. Spenfer. 

Regardlefs of the blifs wherein he fat. 

Second to thee, offer’d himfelf to die 

For man’s-offence. Milton's Par. Loft , h. iii. 

We muft learn to be deaf and regardlefs of other things, 
befides the prefent fubject of our meditation. Watts. 

Rega'rdlesly. adv. [from regardlefs .] Without heed. 

Rega'rdlesness. n.f. [from regardlefs,'] Heedlefsnefs$ neg¬ 
ligence ; inattention. 

Rege'ncy. n.f. [from regent.1 

1. Authority ; government. 

As Chrift took manhood, that by it he might be capable of 
death, whereunto he humbled himfelf; fo becaufe manhood 
is the proper fubjedl of compaffion and feeling pity, which 
maketh the feepter of Chrift’s regency even in the kingdom of 
heaven amiable. Hooker , h. v. f. 51 . 

Men have knowledge and ftrength to fit them for action : 
women affection, for their better compliance; and herewith 
beauty to compenfate their fubje&ion, by giving them an equi¬ 
valent regency over men. Grew. 

2 . Vicarious government. 

This great minifter, finding the regency lhaken by the fac¬ 
tion of fo many great ones within, and awed by the terror of 
the Spanifh greatnefs without, durft begin a war. Temple. 

3 . The diftribt governed by a vicegerent. 

Regions they pafs’d, the mighty regencies 
Of feraphim. _ Milton. 

4 . Thofe to whom vicarious regality is intrufted. 

To REGENERATE. v.a. [regenero, Lat.] 

1 , To reproduce; to produce anew. 

Albeit the fon of this earl of Defmond, who loft his head, 
were reftored to the earldom ; yet could not the king’s grace 
regenerate obedience in that degenerate houfe, but it grew ra¬ 
ther more wild. Davies on Ireland. 

Through all the foil a genial ferment fpreads, 
Regenerates the plants, and new adorns the meads. 

Elackinore. 

An alkali, poured to that which is mixed with an acid, 

. raifeth an eftervefcence, at the ceffation of which, the 
falts, of which the acid is compofed, will be regenerated. 

Arbuthnot. 

2 . [ Regenerer , Fr.] • To make to be born anew; to renew by 
change of carnal nature to a chriftian life. 

No fooner was a convert initiated, but by an eafy figure 
he became a new man, and both adled and looked upon him¬ 
felf as one regenerated and born a fecond time into another 
ftate of exiftence. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Regenerate, adj. [:regenerate , Lat.] 

1. Reproduced. 

Thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit, in me regenerate , 

Doth with a twofold vigor lift me up 

To reach at victory. Sbakefp . Richard II. 

2 . Born anew by grace to a chriftian life. 

For from the mercy-feat above, 

Prevenient grace defeending, had remov d 
The ftony from their hearts, and made new flefh 
Regenerate grow inftead. Milton. 

If you fulfil this refolution, though you fall fometimes by 
infirmity; nay, though you fhould fall into fome greater act, 
even of deliberate fin, which you prefently retradl by con- 
feffion and amendment, you are neverthelefs in a regenerate 
eftate, you live the life of a chriftian here, and ftiall inherit 
the reward that is promifed to fuch in a glorious immortality 
hereafter. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Regeneration. n.f. [regeneration, Fr.] New birth ; birth 
by grace from carnal afiedtions to a chriftian life. 

He faved us by the wafhing of regene) ation, and renewing 

of the Holy Ghoft. , ^ 1U * 5 * 

Rege-'nerateness. n. f. [from regenerate .] The Itate of 

being regenerate. 

RE'GENT. adj. [regent , Fr. regens , Lat.] 

1 . Governing; ruling. 

The operations of human life flow not from the corporeal 
moles, but from fome other active regent principle that refides 
in the body, or governs it, which we call the foul. Hale. 

2 . Exercifing vicarious authority. 

He together calls the regent pow’rs . 

tinder him regent . Milton's Par . Lojl , b. in. 
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Re'gent. n.f. 

1 . Goyernour; ruler. 

Now for once beguil’d 
Uriel, though regent of the fun, and held 
The fharpeft-flighted fpirit of all in heav’n. 

Neither of thefe^are any impediment, becaufe the rerent 

Hale. 


Milton, 


thereof is of an infinite immenlity. 

But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage bed. ^ Dry den, 

2 . One inverted with vicarious royalty. 

Lord regent , I do greet your excellence 
With letters of commiflion from the king. Sbakefp . 

Re'gentship. n.f. [from regent.] 

1 . Power of governing. 

2 . Deputed authority. 

If York have ill demean’d himfelf in France, 

Then let him be deny’d the regentjhip. Sbakefp. 


Fhe act of 


Drydcn . 


' 5 » 


Swift. 


Regermina'tion. n.f. [re and germination.'] 
fprouting again. 

Re'gible, adj. Governable. 

Re'gicide. n.f. [ regicida , Lat.] 

1 . Murderer of his king. 

I through the mazes of the bloody field, . 

Hunted your facred life ; which that I miis’d 
Was the propitious error of my fate, 

Not of my foul; my foul’s a regicide. 

2 . [ Regicidium , Lat.] Murder of his king. 

Were it not for this amulet, how were it poflible for any 
to think they may venture upon perjury, facrilege, murder, 
regicide , without impeachment to their faintfhip. D. of Piety. 
Did fate or we, when great Atrides dy’d. 

Urge the bold traitor to the regicide. Pope's Odyjfey. 

RE'GIMEN. n.f. [Latin.] That care in diet and living 
that is fuitable to every particular courfe of medicine. 

Yet fhould fome neighbour feel a pain. 

Juft in the parts where I complain, 

How many a nieffage would he fend ? 

What hearty prayers, that I fhould mend ? 

Enquire what regimen I kept, 

What gave me eafe, and how I flept. 

REGIMENT, n.f. [regement, old Fr.] 

1 . Eftablifhed government; polity. Not in me. 

We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times, not 
unjuftly, for the days are evil; but compare them with thofe 
times wherein there were no civil focieties, with thofe times 
wherein there was as yet no manner of publick regiment eftab¬ 
lifhed, and we have furely good caufe to think, that God 
hath blefied us exceedingly. Hooker , b. i. f. 10 * 

The corruption of our nature being prefuppofed, we may 
not deny, but that the law of nature doth now require of ne- 
ceflity fome kind of regiment. Hooker , b. i. f. 10 . 

2 . Rule; authority. Not in ufe. 

The regiment of the foul over the body, is the regiment of 
the more adlive part over the pafiive. Hale. 

3 . [ Regiment , Fr.] A body of foldiers under one colonel. 

Th’ adulterous Antony turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull. 

Higher to the plain we’ll fet forth, 

In bell appointment, all our regiments. 

The elder did whole regiments afford, 

The younger brought his conduct and his fword. 

The Handing regiments, the fort, the town, 

All but this wicked After are our own. 

Now thy aid 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preft. 

Awaits. 

R egime'ntal. adj. [from regiment.] Belonging to 
ment ; military. _ , , 

Re'gion. n.f. [region, Fr. regio, Lat.] 

1 . Tradt of land; country; tradl of fpace. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and, who refill. 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. 

Her eyes in heav’n 

Would through the airy region ftream fo bright, 

That birds would fing, and think it were not night. Shak. 
The upper regions of the air perceive the colledtion of the 
matter of tempefts before the air below. Bacon. 

They rag’d the goddefs, and with fury fraught. 

The reftlels regions of the ftorms fhe fought. Drydcn. 

2. Part of the body. 

The bow is bent and drawn, make from the fhaft. 

—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of my heart. Sbakefp. King Lea). 

3 . Place ; rank. , 

The gentleman kept company with the wild prince an 
Poins : he is of too high a region ; he knows too much. Sha '• 
REGISTER, n. f. [regijlre, Fr, regijlrum, Lat.] An account 
of any thing regularly kept. 

Joy may you have, and everlafting fame. 

Of late moft hard atchievement by you done, 

For which inrolled is your glorious name 
In heavenly regijlers above the fun. 


Sbakefp. 

Sbakefp. 

Waller. 

Waller. 

Philips. 
a regi- 


Sbakefp. 


Fairy Que# 1 


Sir 


REG 

Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, as you hear 
them unfolded, turn another into the regijler of your own. Sha. 

This ifland, as appeareth by faithful ngflers of thole times, 
had fhips of great content. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Of thefe experiments, our friend, pointing at the regijler 

of this dialogue, will perhaps give you a more particular 

Boyle. 

account. 

For a confpiracy againft the emperor Clauoius, it was or¬ 
dered that Scribonianus’s name and confulate fhould he el- 
faced out of all publick regijlers and inferiptions. Addifon. 

2 . [ Regifrarius , law Lat.] The officer whofe bufinefs is to 

* write and keep the regifter. 

To Register, v. a. [ regijlrer , Fr. from the noun.] 

1 To record , to preferve from oblivion by authentick accounts. 
The Roman emperors regijlered their moft remarkable 
buildings, as well as aclions. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

2 . To enrol ; to fet down in a lift. 

Such follow him, as fhall be regijler' d; 

Part good, part bad : of bad the longer lcrowl. Milton. 

Registry, n.f. [from regijler.] 

1 . The a£l of inferting in the regifter. 

A little fee was to be paid for the regijlry. Graunt. 

2 . The place where the regifter is kept. 

3 . A leries of fadls recorded. 

I wonder why a regijlry has not been kept in the college of 
phyiicians of things invented. Temple. 

RE'CLEMENT. n.f. [French.] Regulation. Not ufed. 

To fpeak of the reformation and reglement of ufury, by the 
balance of commodities and difeommodities thereof, two 
things are to be reconciled. Bacon's EJfays. 

Re'glet. n.f. [reglette, from regie, Fr.] Ledge of wood 
exactly planed, by which printers feparatc their lines in pages 
widely printed. 

Re'gnant. adj. [French.] Reigning ; predominant ; pre¬ 
valent ; having power. 

Princes are fhy of their fucceffors, and there may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed in queens regnant a little proportion of ten- 
dernefs that way, more than in kings. Wotton. 

The law was regnant , and confin’d his thought, 

Hell was not conquer’d, when the poet wrote. Waller. 

His guilt is clear, his proofs are pregnant, 

A traytor to the vices regnant. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

ToRego'rge. v.a. [re and gorge.] 

1. To vomit up ; to throw back. 

It was fcoffingly faid, he had eaten the king’s goofe, and 
did then regorge the feathers. Hayward. 

2 . To fvvallow eagerly. 

Drunk with wine, 

And fat regorg'd of bulls and goats. Milton's Agonijles. 

3 . [ Regorger, Fr.] To fwallow back. 

As tides at higheft mark regorge the flood, 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy, 

Took a malicious pleafure to deftroy. Drydcn. 

To Recraft, v.a. [regrcffer,¥r. re and graft.] To graft 
again. 

Oft regrafting the fame cions, may make fruit greater. Bac. 

To Regra'nt. v. a. [re and grant.] To grant back. 

He, by lettcrs^patents, incorporated them by the name of 
the dean and chapter of Trinity-church in Norwich, and re¬ 
granted their lands to them. Ayliffe's Parer?on. 

To REGRATE. v. 

1 . To offend ; to fhock. 

The cloathing of the tortoife and viper rather regratetb , 
than pleafeth the eye. Derbam's Pbyfco-Tbeology. 

2 . [Regrafter, Fr.] To engrofs; to foreftal. 

E either fhould they buy any corn, unlefs it were to make 
malt thereof; for by luch engrofting and regrating, the dearth, 
that commonly reigneth in England, hath been cauled. Spenf 

Regra'ter. n.f. [regrattier, Fr. from regrate.] Foreftaller; 
engroffer. 

To Reg ref. t. v.a. [re and greet. ] To refalute ; to greet a 
fecond time. D 

Hereford, on pain of death. 

Till twice five fummers have ehrich’d our fields. 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 

But lead the ftranger paths of banifhment. Sbakefp. 

Regree r. n.f [from the verb.] Return or exchange of fa- 
lutation. Not in ufe. 

And fhall thefe hands, fo newly join’d in love 
Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regreet ? 

Play faft and loofe with faith ? Shahfp. King 'John. 

KECRtss n.f [regrrs, Fr. regretful, Latin.] Paflaae back- 
power of parting back. ’ 

’Tis their natural place which they always tend to; and 
trom which there is no prog-refs nor regrefs. 

To Regre ss* «. n [regrejjui, Lat.] To go back 5 to return 
to pals back to the former ftate or place. 

All being forced unto fluent confidences, naturally remCi 
unto their former folidities. Smm, 

Regression, n.f. [regretful, Lat.] The acR of returning or 
going back. 

To defire there were no God, were plainly tounwilh their 


Clarendon . 


Prior . 


REG 

own being, which muft Heeds be annihilated in tfie ftibtrac- 
tion of that effence, which fubftantially fupporteth them, and 
reftrains from regrejfon into nothing. Browm 

Regre't. n. f. [regret, Fr: regretto, Italian. Prior has uled it 
in the plural; but, I believe, without authority.] 

1 . Vexation at fomethmg part ; bitternefs of reflection. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 

King Charles), 

A paffionate regret at fin, a grief and fadnefs at its memory* 
enters us into God’s roll of mourners. Decay of Piety. 

Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing a drefs, yet 
the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, upon the com- 
miffion of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint gratifications 
it affords the fenfes. South s Se? monsi 

2 . Grief; forrow. 

Never any prince expreffed a more lively regret for the lofs 
of a fervant, than his majefty did for this great man ; in all 
offices of grace towards his fervants, and in a wonderful fpli- 
citous care for the payment of his debts. 

That freedom, which all forrows claim, 

She does for thy content refign ; 

Her piety itfelf would blame. 

If her regrets fhould waken thine. 

3 . Diflike; averfion. Not proper. 

Is it a virtue to have'fome ineffective regrets to damnation, 
and fuch a virtue too, as fhall lerve to balance all our vices. 

Decay of Piety . 

ToRegret. v. a. [regretter, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To repent; to grieve at. 

I fhall not regret the trouble my experiments coft me, if 
they be found ferviceable to the purpofes of refpiratiom Boyle. 

Calmly he look’d on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret , or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temp’rate feaft rofe fatisfy’d, 

Thank’d heav’n that he had liv’d, and that he dy’d. Pope. 

2 . To be uneafy at. Not proper. 

Thofe, the impiety of whofe lives makes them regret a 
deity, and fecretly wifh there were none, will greedily liften 
to atheiftical notions. Glanville's Scepf 

Regue'rdon. n.f. [re and guerdon.] Reward; recompenfe. 

Stoop, and fet your knee againft my foot; 

And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

I gird thee with the valiant fword of York. Sbakefp . 

To Regue'rdon. v.a. [from the noun.] To reward. The 
verb and noun are both obfolete. 

Long fince we were refolved of your truth. 

Your faithful fervice and your toil in war; 

Yet never have you tailed your reward, 

Or been reguerdon'd with fo much as thanks. Sbakefp, 

RE'GULAR. adj. [regulicr, Fr. regularis, Lat.] 

1. Agreeable to rule; confident with the mode preferibed. 

The common cant of criticks is, that though the lines are 
good, it is not a regular piece. Guardian -. 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate. 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplex’d with errors ; 

Our underftanding traces them in vain. 

Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlels fearch ; 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run. 

Nor where the regular cortfufion ends. Addifon . 

So when we view fome well-proportion’d dome. 

No monftrous height or breadth or length appear ; 

The whole at once is bold and regular7 Pope. 

2. Governed by ftrict regulations. 

So juft thy fkill, lb regular my rage. Pope. 

3 . In geometry, regular body is a folid, whole furface is compofed 
ol regular and equal figures, and whofe folid angles are all equal, 
<md ol which there are five forts, viz. 1 . A pyramid compre¬ 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2 . A cube, 
whofe furface is compofed of fix equal fquares. 3 . That 
which is bounded by eight equal and equilateral triangles. 
4* That which is contained under twelve equal and equilate- 
lal pentagons. 5 . A body confifting of twenty equal and 
equilateral tiiangles : and mathematicians demonftrate, that 
there can be no more regular bodies than thefe five. Mufcbenbr. 

Iheie is no univerlal rcafon, not confined to human fancy, 
that a figure, called regular , which hath equal Aides and 
angles, is more beautiful than any irregular one. Bentley. 

4 . Inftituted or initiated according to eftablifhed forms or difei- 
pline : as, a regular elottor ; regular troops. 

Regular, n.f. [ regulicr, Fr.] 

In the Romifh church, all perfons are faid to be regulars , 
that do protefs and follow a certain rule of life, in Latin 
filled regular and do likewife obferve the three approved vow s 
of poverty, chaftity and obedience. Aylijfe's Parerzon. 

Regula rity, n. J. [regularite, Fr. from regular.] 

1 . Agrceablenefs to rule. 

2 . Method ; certain order. ‘ 

Regularity iscertyin, where it is not fo apparent, as in all 
fiuias ; for regularity is a fimilitude continued. Grew. 

t J eighty -lover of regularity and order ; and ma¬ 
naged all his affairs with the utmeft exa&nefs. A tier bury. 
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Re'gularly. adv. [from regular.] In a manner concordant 
to rule. 

If thofe painters, who have left us fueh fair platforms, had 
rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had indeed made 
things more regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryd. 

With one judicious ftroke, 

On the plain ground Apelles drew 

A circle regularly true. Prior. 

Strains that neither ebb nor flow, 

Corre&ly cold and t egular ly low. Pope. 

To RE'GULATE. v. a. [regula , Lat.j 

1. To adjuftby rule or method. 

Nature, in the production of things, always defigns them 
to partake of certain, regulated , eftablifihed elTences, which 
are to be the models of all things to be produced : this, in 
that crude fenfe, would need fome better explication. Locke. 

2 . To direCt. 4 

Regulate the patient in his manner of living. IVifeman. 

Ev’n goddefles are' women ; and no wife 
Has pow’r to regulate her hufband’s life. 

Reg ula'tion. n.f. [from regulate.] 

j. The a£l of regulating. 

Being but ftupid matter, they cannot continue any regular 
and confhtnt motion, without the guidance and regulation of 
fome intelligent being. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . Method ; the effeCf of regulation. 

Regula'tor. n.f. [from regulate.] 

1. One that regulates. 

The regularity of corporeal principles fheweth them to 
come at firft from a divine regijato \ Grezu’s Cojinol. 

2 . That part of a machine which makes the motion equable. 

RE'GTJLUS. n.f [Lat. regule, Fr.] 

Regulus is the finer and moil weighty part of metals, 
which fettles at the bottom upon melting. Khiincy. 

To REGURGITATE. v. n. [ re and gurges, Lat. regorger , 
Fr.] To throw back ; to pour back. 

The inhabitants of the city remove themfelves into the 
country fo long, until, for want of recept and encourage¬ 
ment, it regurgitates and fends them back. Graunt. 

Arguments of divine wifdom, in the framC of animate 
bodies, are the artificial pofition of many valves, all fo fituate, 
as to give a free paffiige to the blood in their due channels, 
but not permit them to regurgitate and difturb the great cir¬ 
culation. Bentley. 

To Regurgitate, v. n. To be poured back. 

Nature was wont to evacuate its vicious blood out of thefe 
veins, which pafiage being ftopt, it regurgitates upwards to 
the lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

RecurgitaTiok. n. f [from regu'gitate .] Reforption; 

the adl of fwallowing back. 

Regurgitation of matter is the conflant fymptom. Sharp. 

'Fo ReheaT. v. a. [te and hear.] To hear again. 

My delign is to give all perfons a rehearing , who have 
differed under any unjuft fentenee. Addiforis Examiner . 

Rehea'rsal. n.f. [from rehearfe.] 

\. Repetition; recital. 

Twice we appoint, that the words which the minifter pro- 
nounceth, the whole congregation fhall repeat after him; as 
firft in the publick confeffion of fins, and again in rehcarfal 
of our Lord’s prayer after the blefled facramcnt. Hooker. 

What dream’d my lord ? tell me, and I’ll requite it 
With fweet / ehcarfal of my morning’s dream. Shakefp. 
What refpedted their actions as a rule or admonition, ap¬ 
plied to yours, is only a rehearfal , whole zeal in afferting the 
minifterial caufe is fo generally known. South. 

2 . The recital of any thing previous to publick exhibition. 

The chief of Rome, , 

W ith gaping mouths to thefe reheafals come. Dryden. 

ToRehea'rse. v. a. [from rehea . Skinner.] 

1. To repeat; to recite. 

Rehearfe not unto another that which is told. 

Of modeft poets be thou juft. 

To filent (hades repeat thy verfe, 

’Till fame and echo almoft burft. 

Yet hardly dare one line rehearfe. 

2 . To relate; to tell. 

Great mafter of the mufe ! infpir’d 
The pedigree of nature to rehearfe, 

And found the maker’s work in equal verfe. Dryden. 

o To recite previoufly to publick exhibition. 

All Rome is pleafed, when Statius will rehearfe. Dryden. 

To Reject, v. a. [ rejicio , rejettus, Lat.] 

x . 'Fo difmifs without compliance with propofal or acceptance 

of offer. ... . 

Barbarolfa was rejected into Syria, although he perceived 

that it tended to his difgrace. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

2. To caft off; to make an abjedt. 

Thou haft rejetted the word of the Lord, and the Lord 
hath rejetted thee from being king. I Sam. xv. 26 . 

Give me wifdom, and rejett me not from among thy 

children. '*■}: 

He is defpifed and rejetted of men, a man of forrows. 1J. 


Eccluf. 


Swift. 
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3 . To refufe ; hot to accept. 

Becaufe thou ha il rejetted knowledge, I will rejett thee 
that thou (halt be no prieft. Ho feu i v , 5 ’ 

Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reafon muft jucLe* 
which can never permit the mind to rejett a greater evidence* 
to embrace what is lefs evident. p oc f 

4 . To throw afide. 

Rejection, n.f. [rejettio, Lat.] The acl of cafting off or 
throwing alide. 

The rejection I ufe of experiments, is infinite ; but if an ex¬ 
periment be probable and of great ufe, I receive it. Bacon. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejettion and indigef. 
tion, as folutive do. Bacon. 

ReFgle. n.f [regie, Fr.] A hollow cut to guide any thing;. 

A flood gate is drawn up and let down through the reigles 
in the fide pofts. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

To Reign, v. n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] 

1. To enjoy or exercife fovereign authority. 

This, done by them, gave them fuch an authority, that 
though he reigned, they in effedl ruled, mofr men honouring 
them, becaule they only deferved honour. Sidney, b. iu 

Tell me, (hall Banquo’s iffue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A king (hall reign in righteoufnefs, and princes rule in 
judgment. ^ If. xxxi. i. 

Did he not firft fev’n years a life-time reign. Cowley 
This right arm (hall fix 

Her feat of empire; and your foil (hall reign. A. Philips, 

2. To be predominant; to prevail. 

Now did the fign reign , under which Perkin (bould ap¬ 
pear. Bacon. 

More are fick in the fummer, and more die in the winter, 
except in peftilent difeafes, which commonly reign in fummer 
or autumn. Bacon. 

Great fecrecy reigns in their publick councils. Addifn, 

3 . To obtain power or dominion. 

That as fin reigned unto death, even fo might .grace reim 
through righteouinefs unto eternal life by Jefus (Jhriii. Romans, 

Reign, n.f. [regne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] 

1. Royal authority ; fovereignty. 

He who like a father held his reign. 

So foon forgot, was juft and wife in vain. Pope. 

2 . Time of a king’s government. 

Queer country puts extol queen Befs’s reign , 

And of loft hofpitality complain. Bramfon. 

Ruffel’s blood 

Stain’d the fad annals of a giddy reign. Thomfon. 

3 . Kingdom ; dominions. 

Saturn’s fons receiv’d the threefold reign 
Of heav’n, of ocean and deep hell beneath. Prior. 

That wrath which hurl’d to Pluto’s gloomy reign, 

The fouls of mighty chiefs untimely (lain. Pope. 

To Reimbo'dy. v. n. [re and imbody, which is more frequent¬ 
ly, but not more properly, written embody.] 'Fo embody again. 

Quickfilver, broken into little globes, the parts brought to 
touch immediately reimbody. 1 Boyle. 

To REIMBURSE, *. [re, in and bourfe, Fr. apurfe.] to 
repay; to repair lofs or expence by an equivalent. 

Hath he faved any kingdom at his own expcnce, to 
give him a tide of reimburftng himfelf by the deftruddon of 
ours ? Swift's Mfcellarucs. 

Reimbursement, n.f. [from reimburfe.] Reparation or 
repayment. 

If any perfon has been at expence about the funeral of a 
fcholar, he may retain his books for the reimburfement. Aylijfe. 

To Reimpre'gnate. v. a. [re and impregnate.] To impreg¬ 
nate anew. 

The vigor of the loadftone is deftroyed by fire, nor will it 
be reimpregnated by any other magnet than the earth. Brown. 

Reimpre'ssion. n.f [re and imprejfion.] A fecond or re¬ 
peated impreffion. 

Rein, n.f [refnes, Fr.] 

1. The part of the bridle, which extends from the horfe’s head 
to the driver’s or rider’s hand. 

Every horfe bears his commanding rein , 

And may direct his courfe as pleafe himfelf, Shakefp . 

Take you the reins, while I from cares remove. 

And deep within the chariot which I drove. Dryden. 

With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew; 

He ladl’d the courfers, and the couriers flew. P^' 

2. Ufed as an inftrument of government, or for government. 

The hard rein, which both of them have borne 
Againft the old kind king. Shakefp. King Leat. 

3. Po give the Rf.ins. To give licenfe. 

War to dif order’d rage let loole the reins. 

When to his Juft iEgifthus gave the rein. 

Did fate or we th’ adulterous adteonftrain. Pope* 

To Rein. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To govern by a bridle. 

He, like a proud deed rein 1 d, went haughty on. Mi-ton. 

His foil retain’d 

His father’s art, and warriour deeds he rein’d, Dry w* 


Milton* 
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2 . To reftrain ; to control. 

And where you find a maid* 

That, ere (he deep, hath thrice her pray’rs faid* 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 

Sleep (he as found as carelefs infancy. Shakefp. 

Being once chaft, he cannot 
Be rein’d again to temperance ; then he fpeaks 
What’s in his heart. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Reins, n.f [renes, Lat. rein , Fr.] The kidneys; the lower 
part of the back. 

Whom I fhall fee for myfelf, though my reins be con- 
fumed. Jobx ix. 27 . 

To Reinsert, v. a. [re and infert.] To infert a fecond time. 
To Reinspi're. v. a. [re and infpire.] To infpire anew. 

Time will run 

On fmoother, till Favonius reinfpire 
The frozen earth, and cloath in fre(h attire 
The lilly and rofe. Milton. 

The mangled dame lay breathlefs on the ground, 

When on a fudden reinfpir’d with breath* 

Again (he rofe. Dryden. 

ToReinsta'l. v. a. [re and injlal.] 

1 . To feat again. 

That alone can truly reinfiall thee 
In David’s royal feat, his true fucceflor. Milton. 

2 . To put again in poffeffion. This example is not very proper. 

Thy father 

Levied an army, weening to redeem 
And 1 einjlal me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

To Reinstate, v. a. [' e and inflate.] To put again in pof¬ 
feffion. 

David, after that fignal vieftory, which had preferved his 
life, reinjlated him in his throne, and reftored him to the ark 
and fan&uary ; yet differed the lofs of his rebellious fon to 
overwhelm the fenfe of his deliverance. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Modefty 1 einfiates the widow in her virginity. Add fon. 

The reinserting of this hero in the peaceable pofleffion of 
his kingdom, was acknowledged. Pope. 

R o Rei n 1 egra'i e. v. a. [veintegcr, Fr. re and integer, Lat. 
It (hould perhaps be written redintegrate .] To renew with 
regard to any ftate or quality ; to repair ; to reftcre. 

This league drove out all the Spaniards out of Germany, 
and reintegrated that nation in their ancient liberty. Bacon. 

The failing from a difeord to a concord hath an agree¬ 
ment with the aftedlions, which are reintegrated to the better 
after fome diflikes. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

1 ° O and To inveft anew. 

To REJOI CE. v. n. [ rejouir, Fr.] To be glad ; to joy : 
to exult; to receive pleafure from fomething paft. 

1 his is the rejoicing city that dwelt careleflv, that faid, 
there is none befide me. Zeph ii 1 c 

I will comfort them, and make them rejoice from their 
lorrow. 

Tgf XXXI 1 ^ 

Let them be brought to confufion, that rejoice at mine 

mi T t ‘ , ... c Pfalm xxxv. 26 . 

Jethro rejoiced for all the goodnefs which the Lord had 

done. v , 

. . , . , Jtsxodus xvm. q. 

I hey rejoice each with their kind. Milton 

1 o Rgoi'CE. v. a. To exhilarate ; to gladden ; to make 
joyful; to glad. 

I hy teftimomes are the rejoicings of my heart. PC cxix 
Alone to thy renown ’tis giv’n, J 

Unbounded through all worlds to go ; 

W hile (he great faint rejoices heav’n 
And thou fuftain’ft the orb below. ’ n • 

I (hould give Cain the honour of the invention • wereTe 

made. " ’Tl ^ f ° Ul £ ° ^ W,lat it had 

REJ< WW n 'f' f fr0m One that rejoicesT* ” C °"‘ S ' 

hatfoever faith entertains, produces love to GnH u 
he that believes God to be cmlnrV • °, - ; but 

able damnation of the greateft narf re J 0lcer he unavoid- 

thoughts concerning G?d ^ % an . klnd » thi nks evil 
To RgfOI'N. ff' 1 ** °f ^”S Holy. 

1 . I o join again. ’ J 

Calc" where are taT,? 6111 ■ H!s ga " ieS doWn t0 Grand 

hacks, and rejoined together atSues!^’ 

2 . I o meet one again. s f ul g* Lrr. 

I houghts, which at Hyde-park-cnmpr T f 
Meet and rejoin me in the penfive grot. p 

° EJ °^ *•; To anfwer to an anfvver. 

ping of his fuperfluous ha branche C s C ' V( butt' b { th ' $ Iop ' 
flator has no fuch right ’ n l P'S’ that a tran - 

oi'NDEtt, „. / f| om ujoi „, D r>den r Preface to Ovid. 

1 . Reply to an anfwer. 

to a'S;: y ° f the me judge myfelf obliged 

2. Reply; anfwer. Glanvillto Albius. 

o it&r .^ 

Shakefp. Trnlus and Crejftde. 
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RfjoTt. n.f [rejaiUir, Fr.] Shock; fuccuffioii. 

The firmer, at his high eft pitch of enjoyment, is not pleafbd 
with it fo much, but he is afflidled more ; and as long as thefe 
inward rejolts and recoilings of the mind continue, the finner 
will find his accounts of pleafure very poor. South. 

Re it. n.f. Sedge or fea weed. Bailey. 

To REFTERATE. v. a. [re and itero, Lat. reliever. Ft.] 
To repeat again and again. 

You never fpoke what did become you lefs 
Than this ; which to reiterate, were (in. Shakefp* 

With reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himfelf damnation. Milton. 

Although Chrift hath forbid us to ufe vain repetitions when 
we pray, yet he hath taught us, that to reiterate the fame re¬ 
quests will not be vain. ^ Smalridge. 

Reitera'tion. n.f [reiteration, Fr. from reiterate.] Repetition. 
It is ufeful to have new experiments tried over again ; fuch 
reiterations commonly exhibiting new phenomena. Boyle. 

The words are a reiteration or reinforcement of an applica¬ 
tion, arifing from the confideration of the excellency of 
Chrift above Mofes. Ward of Infidelity. 

To RejuTge. v. a. [re and judge.] To reexamine ; to re¬ 
view ; to recal to a new trial. 

The mufe attends thee to the filent (hade; 

’Tis hers the brave man’s lateft fteps to trace. 

Rejudge his adts, and dignify difgrace. Popei 

To Reki'ndle. v. a. [re and kindle.] To fet on fire again. 
Thefe difappearirig, fixed ftars were adtually extinguifhed, 

■ and would for ever continue fo, if not rekindled, aqd new re¬ 
cruited with heat and light. Cheyne’s Phil. Pr inciples. 

Rekindled at the royal charms. 

Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms* Pope. 

To Relapse, v.n. [relapJus, Lat.] 

1 . 'Fo flip back ; to Aide or fall back. 

2 . To fall back into vice or errour. 

The oftner he hath relapfed, the more fignifications he 

ought to give of the truth of his repentance. Taylor. 

3 . To fall back from a ftate of recovery to licknefs. 

He was not well cured, and would have relapfed. Wifem. 

Rela'pse. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Fall into vice or errour once forfaken. 

T his would but lead me to a worfe relabfe 

And heavier fall. a Milton , 

We fee in too frequent inftances the relapfes of thofe, who' 
undei the piefent fmart, or the near apprehenfion of the di- 
vine pleafure, have refolved on a religious reformation. Ro<r. 

2 . Kegrefiion from a ftate of recovery to ficknefs. 

It was even as two phyficians (hould take one fick body in 
hand ; of which, the former would purge and keen under the 
bouy, the other pamper and (Lengthen it fuddenlv ; whereof 
what is to be looked for^ but a moft dangerous relapfe. Spenf. 

3 . ^ any ftate. The fenfe here is fomewhat obfeure. 
Mark a bounding valour in our Eno-fifti • 

That being dead like to the bullet’s gmzini, 

Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifehief, 

1 . I o tell; to recite. 

Tour wife and babes 

Savage ly daughter',! ; to relate the manner, 

ere to ^death Shakefp. Maeheth 

V/ith worflnp place by place, where he vouchfaf’d 
Prelence d.vme ; and to my fons relate. MUm 

ref 3ma reprefente t0 ^ew, what the poem only doe s 

nteZZSl S5*** - * 

2. I o ally by kindred. Bacon. 

Avails thee not, 

I o whom related, or by whom begot; 

A heap of duft alone remains. p 

f o R°r , ‘ ng back ; t0 ^, eftore - A Latinifm. sflT 

1 R A1 t T •• V ' n - 1 0 have reference ; to have refpeef 

C, ■”*—^ ss. 

i, trt -r ^ 

reafon. ° * aft orders relaUn i thofe dead in ' 

E ‘ 1 wVM r i [,,o v'" J , Te,i ' r ‘ N! 

Her hulhand the rehter Iheprefer’d ^ 

Before the anorel. aa ix > r, 

The bed Engfifti hiftorian when Ns ft * radt f e Lo A h. viif. 
will be only confidered as a \ P( V hls % le S r °ws antiquated, 

■ Under fr*,?* P erfon or thing. 

TTnl 1 ft ° ne hes Vlrtue ? youth, 

L nblemifh d probity and truth / 

Juft unto all relations known 

A worthy patriot, pious fo#.’ 

frynils r 

s. 
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So far as fervice imports duty and fubjeXion, all created 
beings bear the neccfiary relation of fervants to God. South. 

Our neccffary relations to a family, oblige all to ufe their 
reafoning powers upon a thoufand occafions. Watts. 

2. RefpeX ; reference ; regard. 

I have been importuned to make fome obfervations on this 
art, in relation to its agreement with poetry. Dryclen. 

Relation confifts in the confideration and comparing one 
idea with another. Locke . 

3. Connexion between one thing and another. 

Augurs, that underftand relations , have 
By magpies, choughs and rooks brought forth 
The fecret’R man of blood. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

4. Kindred ; alliance of kin. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of fathers, fon and brother firft were known. Milton, 
Be kindred and relation laid afide, 

Amd honour’s caufe by laws of honour try’d. Dryden, 
Are we not to pity and fupply the poor, though they have 
no relation to us ? no relation ? that cannot be : the gofpel 
Riles them all our brethren; nay, they have a nearer relation 
to us, our fellow-members ; and both thefe from their rela¬ 
tion to our Saviour himfelf, who calls them his brethren. Sprat. 

5. Perfon related by birth or marriage ; kinfman; kinfwoman. 

A ihe-coufin, of a good family and Imall fortune, palled 
months among all her relations. Swift. 

Dependants, friends, relations , 

Savag’d by woe, forget the tender tie. Thomfon. 

6. Narrative ; tale ; account ; narration ; recital of fads. 

In an hifforical relation , we ufe terms that are mod: 
proper. Burneds Theory of the Earth. 

The author of a juft fable, mud pleale more than the 
writer of an hiflorical relation. Dennis’s Letters. 

Re'lativf. adj. [relaiivus, Lat. relatif, hr.] 

1. Having relation ; refpeXing. 

Not only fimple ideas and lubftances, but modes are poli- 
tive beings : though the parts of which they confift, are very 
often 1 dative one to another. L.ocke. 

2. Confidered not abfolutely, but as belonging to, or refpeXing 
fomething elfe. 

The ecclefiaftical, as well as the civil governour, has 
caufe to purfue the fame methods of confirming himfelf ; the 
grounds of government being founded upon the fame bottom 
of nature in both, though the circumdances and relative con- 
fiderations of the perfons may dider. # South. 

Every thing fudains both an abiolute and a relative capa¬ 
city : an abfolute, as it is fuch a thing, endued with fuch a 
nature ; and a relative , as it is a part of the univerfe, and fo 
Rands in fuch relation to the whole. South. 

Wholefome and unwholcfome are relative , not real qua- 

Arbutlmot on Aliments, 

3. Particular ; pofitive; clofe in connection. Not in ufe. 

i’ll have grounds 

More relative than this. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Relative, n. f. 

1. Relation ; kinfman. . g 

’Tisin evil dutifulnefs in friends and relatives , to (ufier one 

to peri 111 without reproof. Taylor. 

2. Pronoun anlwering to an antecedent. 

Learn the right joining of lubRantives with adjectives, and 
the relative with the antecedent. Ajchams Schoolmajler . 

3. Somewhat relpc-Xing lomething elle. . . 

When the mind fo confide rs one thing, that it fets it by 
another, and carries its view from one to the other, this is 
relation and refpeX; and the denominations.given to politive 
things', intimating that refpeX, arc relatives. Locke, 

Re latively, adv. [from relative.] As it refpeXs fomething 
elfe; not abfolutely. 

All thofe things, that feem fo foul and difagreeable in na¬ 
ture, are not really fo in themfeives, but only relatively. More. 

Thefe being the greateR good or the greateR evil, either 
abfolutely fo in themfeives, or relatively io to us ; it is there¬ 
fore cood to be zealoufly affeXed for the one againR the 
, 0 Sprat. 

other. _ , . . . t . 

Confider the abfolute aReXions of any being as it is in it- 

felf, before you confider it relatively , or (urvey the various 
relations in which it dands to other being>. atts. 

Re / lativeness. n.f. [from relative.] i he date of having 

relation. 

To RELA'X. v. a. [ relaxo , Lat.] 

1. To flacken ; to make lefs tenfe. 

The finews, when the fouthern wind bloweth, are more 
r£ j a y > Bacons Natural Hijt ory. 

2 t To remit; to make lefs fevere or rigorous. _ 

The Ratute of mortmain was at leveral times relaxed by 

the legiflature. ™T' 

2. To make lefs attentive or laborious. „ . . r 

Nor praife relax , nor difficulty fright. Vanity of Wtjbes. 

4. To eafe ; to divert, 
c To open ; to loofe. 

5 ’ It ferv’d not to relax their ferried files. Milton. 

To Relax, v. n. To be mild; to be remifs ; to be not 

rigorous. 
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Tf in fome regards fhe chofe 
To curb poor Paulo in too clofe ; 

In others flie relax'd again, 

And govern’d with a loofer rein. Prior, 

Relaxa / tion. n.f. [ relaxation , Fr. relaxation Lat.] 

1. Diminution of tenfion ; the aX of Ioofening. 

Cold fweats are many times mortal; for that they come by 
a relaxation or forfaking of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Many, who live healthy in a dry air, fall into all the dif- 
eafes that depend upon relaxation in a moifi one. Arbuthnot. 

2. Cefiation of refiraint. 

The fea is not higher than the land, as fome imagined the 
fea Ropd upon heap higher than the fiiore; and at the deluge 
a relaxation being made, it overflow’d the land. Burnet. 

3. Remiflion; abatement of rigour. 

They childiflily granted, by common confent of their whole 
fenate, under their town feal, a relaxation to one Bertelier, 
whom the elderfliip had excommunicated. Hooker. 

The relaxation of the Ratute of mortmain, is one of the 
reafons which gives the bflhop terribLe apprehenfions of po¬ 
pery coming on us. Swift. 

4. Remiflion of attention or application. 

As God has not fo devoted our bodies to toil, but that he 
allows us fome recreation ; fo doubtlefs he indulges the fame 
relaxation to our minds. Government of the Tongue. 

There would be no bufinefs in folitude, nor proper relax¬ 
ations in bufinefs. Addifon s Freeholder, 

Rela'y. n.f. [relais, Fr.] Horfes on the road to relieve other?. 

To Relea se, v. a. [relafcher, relaxcr,¥v.] 

1. To fet free from confinement or fervitude. 

Pilate faid, whom will ye that I releafe unto you ? Mat. 

You releas’d his courage, and fet free 
A valour fatal to the enemy. Dryden. 

Why fliould a reafonable man put it into the power of for¬ 
tune to make him miferable, when his anceflors have taken 
care to releafe him from her ? Dryden. 

2. To fet free from pain. 

3. To free from obligation. 

Too fecure, becaufe from death releas’d fome days. Milt, 

4. To quit; to let go. 

He had been bafe, had he releas’d his right, 

For fuch an empire none but kings fliould fight. Dryden. 

5. To relax ; to flacken. Not in ufe. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceflity certain pro* 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed , rather than all men 
always RriXly bound to the general rigor thereof. Hooker. 

Relea'se. n.f. [relafche, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Difmiflion from confinement, fervitude or pain. 

O fatal fearch ! in which the lab’ring mind, 

Still prefs’d with weight of woe. Rill hopes to find 
A Riadow of delight, a dream of peace. 

From years of pain, one moment of releafe. Prior. 

2. Relaxation of a penalty. 

3. Remiflion of a claim. 

The king made -a great feaft, and made a releafe to the 
provinces, and gave gifts. EJlh. ii. 18. 

The king would not have one penny abated, of what had 
been granted by parliament; becaufe it might encourage other 
countries to pray the like releafe or mitigation. Bacon. 

4. Acquittance from a debt iigned by the creditor. 

To ReTegate. V. a. [releguer, Fr. relego, Lat.] Tobanilh; 

to exile. < . 

Relega / tion. n. f. [ relegation , Fr. relegatio, Lat.] ExJe; 

judicial banifliment. 

According to the civil law, the extraordinary punifhment 
of adultery was deportation or relegation. Ayliffe. 

To RELE'NT. v. n. [ralcntir , Fr.] 

1. To foften ; to grow lefs rigid or hard ; to give. 

In fome houfes, fweetmeats will relent more than m 
others. Bacon, 

’ In that foft feafon, when defending fliow’rs 
Call forth the greens, and wake the riling flow’rs ; 

When opening buds falute the welcome day, 

And earth relenting feels the genial ray. P°P U 

2 . To melt; to grow moifl. # 

Crows feem to call upon rain, which is but the comfort 
they feem to receive in the relenting of the air. . Bacon. 

Salt of tartar, brought to fufion, and placed in a cellar, 
will, in a few minutes, begin to relent , and have its furrace 
foftened by the imbibed moiflure of the air, wherein it it be 
left long, it will totally be diflolved. ? 

All nature mourns, the Ikies relent in fliow’rs, 

Hufli’d are the birds, and clos’d the drooping flow’rs ; 

If Delia fmile, the flow’rs begin to fpring, 

The (kies to brighten, and the birds to fmg. C P ‘ 

2. To grow lefs intenfe. , • n c 

1 have marked in you a relenting truly, and a fli > ckin S „ 
the main career, you had io notably begun, an 

^The'workmen let glafs cool by degrees in (uch «**/”*' f n 
fire, as they call their nealing heats, left it fc° u * d ^ 
pieces by a violent fucceeding of air. D.sn ^ 
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, To foften in temper; to grow tender; to feel common. 

Ca ; i n y o Tonce°‘Lt ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Mv tears, and not once reiern . , 

I’ll not be made a foft and oull-ey u .ool. 

To (bake the head, relent, and figi, »>> V 0 f Venice. 

To chriftian intcrccftors. hbaUJp. Meta j 

Undoubtedly he will Mmt, and tuin Milton. 

From his difpleafure. 

He fung, and hell confented 

To hear the poet’s pray'r; 

Stern Profperine relented. Pope. 

And gave him back the lair. 

To Relf/nt. v. a. 

!. To flacken ; to remit. Obfolete. 

Apace he (hot, and yet he fled apace* 

And oftentimes he would relent his pace, 

Thathinfhis foe more fiercely fhould purfue. Fa. &m. 

2 To foften ; to mollify. Obfofote. 

Air hated1 earth, and water ha e .re, 

Till love relented their rebellious ire. / J 

Pft f ktless. adi. [from relent .] 
f Untying i unmoved by kindnefs or t^dernefs 

For fh s th’avenging pow’r employs his darts; 

Thus will perfift, relentlef in his ire 

TUI the fair flave be render d to her fire. ) 

Why fhould the weeping hero now . 

Re lent lefs to their wifhes prove. 1 ri0? * 

2 . In Milton, it perhaps fignifies unrem.tted; mtenfely fixed upon 

difquieting objeiRs. 

Only in deflroying, I find eafe 
To my relent lefs thoughts. Milton s Pai. Lof. 

RELEVANT, adj. [French.] Relieving. Diet. 

Releva'tion. n.f [relevatio, Lat.j A raffing or lifting up. 
Reli ance, n. f [from rely.] I rufi ; dependance; confi- 
' dence ; repofc of mind. With before the objea of truR. 
His days and times are paR, 

And mv reliance on his fr acted dates 

Has fmit my credit. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

That pellucid gelatinous fubflance, v/hich he pitches upon 
with fo great reliance and pofitivenefs, is chiefly of animal 
conftitution. . . t Woodward. 

He fecured and encreafed his profpcrity, by an humble be¬ 
haviour towards God, and a dutiful reliance on his provi- 
^ ence Atterbury s Sermons. 

They afforded a fufficient conviaion of this truth, and a 
firm reliance on the promifes contained in it. Rogers. 

Reflgnation in death, and reliance on the divine mercies, 
crive comfort to the friends of the dying. Clarijfa. 

^ Misfortunes often reduce us to a better reliance , than that 
we have been accuflomed to fix upon. Clarijfa. 

RE' LICK. n. f. [ reliquice , Lat. relique , Fr.] 
j That which remains ; that which is left after the lofs or de¬ 
cay of the refi. It is generally ufed in the plural. 

Up dreary dame of darknefs queen, 

Go gather up the rcliques of thy race, 

Or elfe go them avenge. Fairy Vjueen, b. i. 

Shalfwe go fee the relicks of this town. Shakefp . 

The fragments, feraps, the bits and greafy reliques 
Of her o’ereaten faith are bound to Diomede. Shakefp. 

Nor death itfelf can wholly wafli their Rains, 

But Ions: contratted filth ev’n in the foul remains ; 

The relicks of inveterate vice they wear. 

And fpots of fin. Dryden’s JEneis . 

2 . It is often taken for the body deferted by the foul. 

What needs my Shakefpeare for his honour’d bones. 

The labour of an age in piled Rones ; 

Or that his hallow’d reliques Riould be hid 

Under a flar-ypointed pyramid. Milton. 

In peace, ye fiiades of our great grandfires, reR; 
Eternal fpring, and rifling flow’rs adorn 
The relicks of each venerable urn. Dryden. 

Shall our relicks flecond birth receive ? 

Sleep we to wake, and only die to live ? Prior. 

Thy relicks , Rowe, to this fair fhrine we truR, 

And facred place by Dryden’s awful duR ; 

Beneath a rude and namelefs Rone he lies, 

To which thy tomb fliall guide enquiring eyes. Pope. 
3 That which is kept in memory of another, with a kind of 
religious veneration. 

Cowls flutter’d into rags, then reliques leaves 
The fport of winds. Milton. 

This church is very rich in relicks ; among the reR, they 
fhow a fragment of Thomas a Becket, as indeed there are 
very few treafuries of relicks in Italy, that have not a tooth or 
a bone of this faint. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Re'l ickly. adv. [from relick.'] In the manner of relicks. 
Thrifty wench ferapes kitchen Rulf, 

And barreling the droppings and the inuff 
Of wafting candles, which in thirty year 
Rdickly kept, perhaps buys wedding cheer. Donne. 

Re'lict. n.f. [rdidte, old Fr. relidia , Lat.] A widow; a 
wife defolate bv the death of her hulband.- 


Garth. 
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If the fathers and hufbands were of the houfbold of iait'hj 
Aen certainly their relit!; and children ^be ftnnge^ 
this houlnoJd. 

ChaRe r eh St! 

Honour’d on earth, and worthy of the love 
Of fuch a fpoufe, as now refides above. 

fTSrom^nince^f^figure in (tone or metal j the Teeming 

prominence's ^ ancient coins rife up in a much more 

beautiful ^relief than thofe on the modern ; the face linking 
by degrees in the fleveral declenflions of the empire, till about 
Conftantine’s time, it lies almoR even with the furface of the 

Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

Not with fuch majeRy, fuch bold relief 
The forms auguR of kings, or conqu’nng chief. 

E’er flwell’d on marble, as in verfe have Ihin’d, ^ 

In poliRi’d verfe, the manners and the mind. Pope. 

2 . The recommendation of any thing, by the interpoflition ot 
fomething different. 

3. Alleviation of calamity ; mitigation of pain or lorrovv. 

Thoughts in my unquiet breaR are rifen. 

Tending to fome relief of our extremes. Mutm. 

4. That which frees from pain or forrow. _ 

So fhould we make our death a glad relief 
From future Riame. Dryden s Knigot sTa.e. 

Nor dar’d I to preflume, that prefls’d with grief, 

Miy flight Riould urge you to this dire relief ; # 

Stay, Ray your Reps. Dryden s JEneis< 

5. Difmiflion of a fentinel from his poR. 

For this relief, much thanks ; ’tis bitter co»d, 

And I am lick at heart. Shakefp. Hamlet , 

6. [. Relevium , law Lat.] Legal remedy of wrongs.. 
Relie'vable. adj. [from relieve .] Capable of relier. 

Neither can they, as to reparation, hold plea of things, 
wherein the party is relievable by common law. Hale, 

To RELIE'VE. [relevo, Lat. relever, Fr.] ^ 

1. To recommend by the interpoflition of fomething dunmilar. 
As the great lamp of day. 

Through diff’rent regions, does his courfe purfue. 

And leaves one world but to revive a new ; 

While, by a pleafling change, the queen of night 

1. 1 . 1 • 1 M 1 \ • 1 


Relieves his luRre with a milder light. 


Stepney. 


Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire- 
flome, the poet muR not encumber his poem with too much 
bufinefs; but fometimes relieve the fubjeft with a moral re¬ 
flexion. Addifon’ s EJfay on the Georgicks . 

2. To flupport; to aflifl. 

Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each other ; 
when neither will pafls aflunder, yet are they plaufible to¬ 
gether. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

3. To eafe pain or forrow. 

4. To fluccour by aflifiance. 

From thy growing Rore, 

Now lend afliRance, and relieve the poof; 

A pittance of thy land will fet him free. Dryden. 

5. To let a fentinel at reR, by placing another on his poR. 

HoneR foldier, who hath relieved you ? 

—Bernado has my place, give you good night. Shakejp. 

Relieve the centries that have watch’d all night. Dryden . 

6. To right by law. 

Relie'ver. n.f [from relieve.'] One that relieves. 

Me is the proteXor of his weaknefs, and the reliever of his 
wants. Rogers’s Sermons'. 

RELIE'VO. n.f. [Italian.] The prominence of a figure or 
piXure. 

A convex mirrour makes the objeXs in the middle come 
out from the fupetficies : the painter muR do fo in refpeX of 
the lights and fliadows of his figures, to give them more re¬ 
lievo and more flrength. Dryden’s Duf efnoy. 

T o Reli'ght. v. a. [re and light.] To light anew. 

His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye. ' Pope , 

RELFGION. n.f. [religion, Fr. religjo, Lat.] 

1. Virtue, a^ founded upon reverence of God, and expeXation 
of future rewards and punifliments. 

He that is void of fear, may foon be juR, 

And no religion binds men to be traitors. Benj. Johnfon. 

One fpake much of right and wrong. 

Of juRice, of religion , truth and peace 
And judgment from above. Milton. 

If we confider it as direXed againR God, it is a breach of 
religion ; if as to men, it is an offence againR morality. South. 

By her inform’d, we beR religion learn. 

Its glorious objeX by her aid dilcern. Blackm:re. 

Religion or virtue, in a large fenfe, includes duty to God 
and our neighbour ; but in a proper fenfe, virtue fignifies 
duty towards men, and religion duty to God. Watts. 

2. A iyRem of divine faith and worfiiip as oppofite to others. 

The image of a brute, adorn’d 
With gay religions, full of pomp and gold. Milton. 

I he chriftian religion , rightly under flood, is the deepeft 
and choiceft piece of philcfophy that is. Adore. 
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The doctrine of the gofpel propofes to men fuch glorious 
rewards and luch terrible puniftiments as no religion ever did, 
and gives us far greater affurance of their reality and cer¬ 
tainty than ever the world had. Tillotfon. 

Religionist. n. f [horn religion.'] A bigot to any religious 
perfuafion. 

The lawfulnefs of taking oaths may be revealed to the 
quakers, who then will {land upon as good a foot for prefer¬ 
ment as any other fubjeCl; under fuch a motly adminiftra- 
tion, what pullings and hawlings, what a zeal and biafs there 
will be in each religionijl to advance his own tribe, and de- 
prefs the others. Swift. 

RELFGIOUS. adj. [ religieux , Fr. rcligiofus, Lat.] 

1. Pious 3 difpofed to the duties of religion. 

It is a matter of found confequence, that all duties are by 
fo much the better performed, by how much the men are 
more religions , from whofe liabilities the fame proceed. Hook . 

When holy and devout religious chriflians 

Are at their beads, ’tis hard to draw them from thence 3 

So fweet is zealous contemplation ! Sbakefp. 

Their lives 

Religious titled them the fons of God. Milton, 

2 . l eaching religion. 

He God doth late and early pray, 

More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmlefs day 

With a religious book or friend. TVit ton. 

3. Among the Romanics, bound by the vows of poverty, cha- 
ftity and obedience. 

Certain fryars and religious men were moved with fome zeal, 
to draw the people to the chrifrian faith. Abbot. 

France has vaft numbers of ecclefiaflicks, fecular and re¬ 
ligious ; Addifon's State of the War. 

What the proteflants would call a fanatick, is in the Ro¬ 
man church a religious of fuch an order 3 as an Englifli mer¬ 
chant in Lifbon, after fome great disappointments in the 
world, refolved to turn capuchin. Addfon. 

4. Ex ad 3 find. 

Rjeli'giously. adv. [from religious.] 

1. Piouflv 3 with obedience to the didates of religion. 

2. According to the rites' of religion. 

Thefe are their brethren, whom you Goths behold 

Alive and dead, and for their brethren flain 

Religioufly they afk a facrifice. Sbakefp. Titus Andron , 

3. Reverently 3 with veneration. 

Doft thou in all thy addreffes to him, come into his pre¬ 
fence with reverence, kneeling and religioufly bowing thyfelf 
before him. Huppeds Rules to Hevotion. 

4 . Exadly j with flrid obfervance. 

The privileges, juftly due to the members of the two houfes 
and their attendants, are religioufy to be maintained. Bacon. 

Religiousness, n.f. [from religious.] The quality or Rate 
of being religious. 

To RELINQUISH, v. a. [ relinquo, Lat.] 

1. To forfake ; to abandon 3 to leave 3 to defert. 

The habitation there was utterly relinquifed. Abbot. 

The Englifh colonies grew poor and weak, though the 
Erglifli lords grew rich and mighty 3 for they placed Irilh 
tenants upon the lands relinquifhed by the Englifh. Davies. 

2 . To quit3 to releafe 5 to give up. 

The ground of God’s foie property in any thing is, 
the return of it made by man to God 3 by which ad he re¬ 
linquishes and delivers back to God all his right to the ufe of 
that thing, which before had been freely granted him by 
G od. South’s Sermons. 

3. To forbear ; to depart from. 

In cafe it may be proved, that amongfl the number of rites 
and orders common unto both, there are particulars, the ufe 
whereof is utterly unlawful, in regard of fome ipecial bad 
and noifom quality 3 there is no doubt but we ought to relin- 
quifh fuch rites and orders, what freedom foever we have to 
retain the other dill. Hooker, b. i v - f 1 

Relinquishment, n.f [from relinquifh.] The ad ol for- 

faking. ... 

Government or ceremonies, or whatfoever it be, which is 
popifh, away with it: this is the thing they require in us, 
the utter relinquifigment of all things popifh. Hooker. 

That natural tendernefs of conlcience, which muft firft 
create in the loul a fenfe of iin, and from thence produce a 
forrow for it, and at length caufe a rehnquifment of it, is 
took away bv a cuftomary repeated courfe of finning. South. 

RE'LISH. n.f. [from relecher, Fr. to lick again. Minfhnv, 
Skinner.] 

1. TaRe 3 the effed of any thing on the palate 3 it is commonly 
ufed of a pleafing taRe. 

Under fharp, iweet and four, are abundance of immediate 
peculiar relif es or taRes, which experienced palates can eafily 
difeern. Boyle on Colours. 

Thefe two bodies, whole vapours are fo pungent, fpring 
from faltpetre, which betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
corroftvenefs, but coldnefs mixed with a lomewhat languid 
reif retaining to bitternefs. Boyle. 
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Much pleafure we have loR, while we abRaiiTd 
From this delightful fruit, nor known tiii now 
True relifh , tailing. ^ 

Could we fuppofe their relif cs as different there as h-,' 
yet the manna in heaven fuits every palate. Lc- ' 

Sweet, bitter, four, haiTh and fait are all the epithets We 
have to denominate that numberiefs variety of reiijh es [ 0 j, 
found diflind in the different parts of the fame plant. Loch 

2. TaRe 3 fmall quantity juR perceptible. 

The king becoming graces 3 
AsjuRice, verity, temp’rance, Rablenefs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude 3 

I have no relifh of them. Sbakefp. Macbeih 

3. Liking3 delight in any thing. 

We have fuch a relifh for fadion, as to have loR that of 
wit. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Good men after death are diRributed among thefe feveraj 
iflands with pleafures of different kinds, Ratable to the reiijhes 
and perfections of thofe fettled in them. Addifon’s Spectator 

4. Senfe 3 power of perceiving excellence 3 taRe. 

A man, who has any relijh for fine writing, difeovers new 
beauties, or receives Rronger impreffions from the mafterlv 
Rrokes of a great author every time he perufes him. Addifon 
Some hidden feeds of goodnefs and knowledge give him a 
relijh of fuch refledions, as improve the mind, and make 
the heart better. Addifon's Spectator, N y 262 

The pleafure of the proprietor, to whom things become 
familiar, depends, in a great meafure, upon the relif cf the 
fpedator. _ Seed’s Sermons. 

5. Delight given by any thing 3 the power by which pleafure is 
given. 

Expedation whirls me round 3 
Th’ imaginary relifh is fo fweet, 

That it enchants my fenfe. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crcjfida. 

When liberty is gone. 

Life grows infipid, and has loR its relif. 

6. CaR 3 manner. 

It p refer ves fome re Ufa of old writing. 

To Re'lish. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To give a taRe to any thing. 

On fmoaking lard they dine 3 
A fav’ry bit that ferv’d to relifh wine. 

2. To taRe 3 to have a liking. 

I love the people ; 

Though it do well, I do not relifh well 
Their loud applaufe. 

How will diffenting brethren relijh it ? 

What will malignants fay ? 

Men of nice palates would not relifh AriRotle, as drelt up 
by the fchoolmen. Baker’s Rejections on Learning. 

He knows how to prize his advantages, and relif the ho¬ 
nours which he enjoys. Atterbury. 

To Re'lish. v. n. 

1. To have a pleafing taRe. 

The ivory feet of tables were carved into the fhape of lions, 
'without which, their greatell dainties would not relif to their 
palates. Hakewill on Providence. 

2. To give pleafure. 

Had I been the finder-out of this fecret, it would not have 
relif cd among my other diferedits. Sbakefp. Winter s Tale. 

3. To have a flavour. 

A theory, which how much foever it may relif of wit and 
invention, hath no foundation in nature. Woodward. 

Reli'shable. adj. [from relijh.] Guflable3 having a taRe. 

To Reli've. v. n. [re and live. ] To revive 3 to live anew. 

The thing on earth, which is of moR avail. 

Any virtue’s branch and beauty’s bud. 

Re liven not for any good. Spenjer. 

To Relo've. v. a. [re and love.] To love in return. 

To own for him fo familiar and levelling an affeCtion as 
love, much more to expect to be reloved by him, were not 
the leaR faucy prefumption man could be guilty of, did not 
his own commandments make it a duty. Boyle. 

Relu'cent. adj. [ relucens , Latin.] Shining 3 tranfparenti 
pellucid. 

In brighter mazes, the relucent flreain 
Plays o’er the mead. Thomfon's Summer 

To Relu'ct. v. n. [ reludor , Lat.] To Rruggle again. 

We, with Rudied mixtures, force our reluding appetites, 
and with all the fpells of epicurifm, conjure them up, that we 
may lay them again. Decay of Piety • 

Reluctance. ) n.f. [reludor, Latin.] Unwillingnefs 3 re- 

Relu'ctancy. ) pugnance3 Rruggle in oppofition. 

A little more weight, added to the lower of the marbles, 
is able to furmount their reLdancy to Reparation, notwith- 
ftanding the fuppofed danger of thereby introducing a 

Beyle . 

It favours 

ReluCtance againR God, and his juR yoke 
Laid on our necks. 

Bear witnefs, heav’n, with what reluCtancy 
Her haplefs innocence I doom to die. 


Addifon’s Cato. 
Pope. 

Dryden, 

Shakejp , 
Hudibras, p. i. 


vacuum. 


Milton, 


Dryden • 
iEneas, 
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JEneas, when forced In his own defence to kill Laufus, 
,hf ooet Ihows compaffionate, and tempering tne feventy of 
his looks with a reliance to the aihon ; he has pity on his 

beauty and his youth ; and is loth to de.troy luen a mafter- 

piece of nature. '&?*« F’PJ’wt' 

‘ How few would be at the pains of acquiring fuch an habit, 

and of conquering all the rcluCiancies and difficulties that lay 

in the way towards virtue. Atterbury. 

Many hard Rages of difeiphne muR he pafs through, bet wre 
he can fubdue the reluctances of his corruption. Rogers. 

With great reluCtancy man is perfuaded to acknowledge 
. • Ropers’s Sermons. 

Belu'ctant. adj. [reludans, Lat.] Unwilling 3 acting w 

repugnance. _ 

ReluCiani ; but in vain ! a greater pow r 
Now rul’d him. Milton’s Parachfe Lojl, b. x. 

Some refuge in the mufe’s art I found 3 
Reluctant now I touch’d the trembling Rring ; 

Bereft *of him, who taught me how to fing. Tickell. 

To Relu'ctate. v.n. [ reludor , Lat.] lo rehR 5 to Rruggle 

In violation of God’s patrimony, the firft facrilege is looked 
on with fome horrour, and men devife colours to delude their 
reluctating ccnfciences ; but when they have once made the 
breach, their fcrupulofity foon retires. Decay of Piety. 

Relucta'tion. n.f. [reludor, Latin.] Repugnance 3 refif- 
tance. 

The king prevailed with the prince, though not without 
fome reludation. _ _ Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Adam's fin, or the curfe upon it, did not deprive him of 
his rule, but left the creatures to a rebellion or reludation. Bac. 

To Relu'me. v. a. To light anew ; to rekindle. 

Relume her ancient light, nor kindle new. Pope . 

To Relu'mine. v. a. To light anew. 

Once put out thy light ; 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relumine. Sbakefp. Othello. 

To RELYfi v. n. [re and lye.] To lean upon with confi¬ 
dence ; to put truft in 3 to reft upon ; to depend upon. 

Go in thy native innocence ! rely 
On what thou haft of virtue ; fummon all ! 

For God towards thee hath done his part, do thine. Milton. 

Egypt does not on the clouds rely. 

But to the Nile owes more than to the Iky. Waller . 

Thus Solon to Piliftratus reply’d, 

Demanded, on what fuccour he rely d. 

When with fo few he boldly did engage; 

He faid, he took his courage from his age. Denham. 

Though reafon is not to be relied upon, as univerfally 
fufficient to diredl us what to do 3 yet it is generally to be 
relied upon and obeyed, where it tells us what we are not 
to do. South. 

Fear relies upon a natural lov»-of ourfelves, and is com¬ 
plicated with a necefiary defire of our own prefervation. Till. 

Such variety of arguments only diftradt the underftanding 
that relies on them. Locke. 

The pope was become a party in the caufe, and could not 
be relied upon for a decifion. Atterbury. 

Do we find fo much religion in the age, as to rely on the 
general practice for the meafures of our duty ? Rogers. 

No prince can ever rely on the fidelity of that man, who is 
a rebel to his Creator. Rogers. 

To REMAIN, v. n. [ remanco , Lat.] 

1. To be left out of a greater quantity or number. 

1 hat that remains , lhall be buried in death, fob xxvii. 15. 
Bake that which ye will bake to-dav ; and that which re~ 
maineth over, lay up until the morning. Ex. xvi. 23. 

2. To continue 3 to endure 3 to be left. 

He for the time remain'd ftupidly good. Milton. 

If what you have heard, lhall mnain in you, ye lhall con¬ 
tinue in the ion. j J 0t n 24, 

3. 'Fo be leit after any event. 

Child 1 e Is thou art, childlefs remain. Milton. 

In the families of the world, there remains not to one 
above another the leaft pretence to inheritance. Locke. 

i\. Not to be loR. 

Now fomewhat fing, whoie endleis fouvenance 
Among the Ihepherds may for aye remain. Spcnfer. 

I was increafed more than all that were before me, alfo my 
wifdom remained with me. Eccluf. ii q 

5. To be left as not compriled. 

That a father may have fome power over his children, is 
eafily granted 3 but that an elder brother has fo over his bre¬ 
thren, remains to be proved. Locke 

To Rem a 1 n. v. a. 'Fo await 3 to be left to. 

Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 
Of craft, coloured with fimplicity 3 
And Rich end, pardie, does all them remain 
That of fuch falfers friendlhip lhall be fain. Spenjer. 

With oaken Raff 

I’ll raife fuch outcries on thy clatter’d iron. 

Which long fnall not withhold me from thy head. 

That in a little time, while breath remains thee, 

1 
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Thou oft flialt wiR thyfelf at Gath to boa ft, 

But never Ihalt fee Gath. . , . , • 

If thence he ’icapc, what remains him jeis 

Than unknown dangers. 

The eafier conqueft now 
Remains thee, aided by this hoft of friends. 

Back on thy foes mote glorious to return. 

Remain, n.f [irom the verb.]^ . , , , 

1 . Relick 5 that which is left. Generally ufed in tne plural. 

I brieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvemen- 

cies, & more than their fmall remain of life feerned de.tined to 

j Pope. 

undergo. i 

2. The body left by the foul. 

But fowls obfeene difm.emher’d his remains. 


flilton. 


Milton « 


Milton. 


And dogs had torn him. 


Pope’s Odyffcy . 


Oh would’ft thou fing what heroes Wind for bore. 

Or raife old warriors, whofe ador’d remains. 

In weeping vaults, her hallow'd earth contains. Pope. 

3. Abode 3 habitation. Not in ufe. 

A moft miraculous work in this good king. 

Which, often fince my here remain in England, 

I’ve feen him do. _ _ Shakejp. Macbeth. 

Remainder, adj. [from remain.] Remaining3 ref ufe 3 left. 

H is brain 

Is as dry as the remainder biflcet 

After a voyage. Sbakefp. As 1 ou Like it. 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them 3 nor the remainder viands 
We do not throw in unrefpedlive place, 

Becaufe we now are full. Shakejp. Troilus and Creffda. 
Remainder, n.f 

1. What is left. 

The gods protedl you. 

And blefs the good remainders of the court! Sbakefp.- 

A fine is levied to grant a reverfion or remainder, expedant 
upon a leafe that yieldeth no rent. Bacon. 

Mahomet’s crefcent by our feuds encreaft, 

Blafted the learn’d remainders of the Eaft. Denham. 

Could bare ingratitude have made any one fo diabolical, 
had not cruelty came in as a fecond to its affiftance, and 
cleared the villain’s breaft of all remainders of humanity? South. 

There are two reftraints which God hath put upon hu¬ 
man nature, fliame and fear ; Ihame is the weaker, and hath 
place only in thofe in whom there are fome remainders of 
virtue. Tillotfon • 

What madnefs moves you, matrons, to deftroy 
Thelaft remainders of unhappy Troy ? Dryden . 

If he, to whom ten talents were committed, has fquan- 
dered away five, he is concerned to make a double improve¬ 
ment of the remainder. Rogers. 

If thefe decodions be repeated till the water comes off 
clear, the remainder yields no fait. Arbutbnot. 

Of fix millions railed every year for the fervice of the pub- 
lick, one third is intercepted through the feveral fubordilla¬ 
tions of artful men in office, before the remainder is applied 
to the proper ufe. Swift . 

2. The body when the foul is departed 3 remains. 

Shew us 

The poor remainder of Andronicus. Sbakefp. 

To Rema'ke. v. a. [re and make.] To make anew. 

That, which Ihe owns above her, muft perfedly remake 
us after the image of our maker. Glanvill’s Apology. 

To Rema'nd. v. a. [re and mando, Lat ] To fend back 3 to 
call back. 

The better fort quitted their freeholds and fled into Eng¬ 
land, and never returned, though many laws were made to 
remand them back. _ Davies on Ireland. 

Philoxenus, foi delpifing fome dull poetry of Dionyfius, 
was condemned to dig in the quarries 3 from whence being 
remanded, at his return Dionyfius produced fome other of his 
verles, which as foon as Philoxenus had read, he made no 
reply, but, calling to the waiters, faid, carry me again to 
the quarries. Government of the Tongue . 

Remanent, n.f [remanens, Lat. ■ remancint , old Fr. It is 
now contracted to remnant.] 1 he part remaining. 

Her majefty bought ol his executrix the remanent of the laft 
^term of three years. Bacon. 

REMA'RK. n. f. [remarque, Fr.] Obfervation 3 note 3 notice 
taken. 

He cannot diftinguilh difficult and noble fpeculations from 
trifling and vulgar remarks. Collier on Pride. 

i o Kema iik. v. a. [7 emarquer, Fr.] 

1. To note 3 to obferve. 

It is eafy .to ob.'erye what has been remarked, that the 
names of fimpic ideas are the leaft liable to miftakes. Locke. 

1 he pris ner Sam (bn here I feek. 

— His manacles remark him, there he fits. Miltm 

2. To diftinguilh ; to point out; to mark. 

R notf RKAELE ’ adi ' •• remarkable , Fr.] Obfervable ; worthy of 

So did Orpheus plainly teach, that the world had begin- 
ig in time, from the will of the moft liwh Ond. .... 
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5 Tis remarkable, that they 

Talk moft, who have the leaftto fay. Prior. 

What we obtain by converfation foon vanifhes, unlefs we 
note down what remarkables we have found. Watts. 

Rkma / rkableness. n. f. [from remarkable. J Obfervable- 

nefs ; worthinefs of obfervation. 

_ * 

T hey fignify the remarkahlenefs of this punifhment of the 
Jews, as fignal revenge from the crucified Chrift. Hammond. 

Remarkably, adv. [from remarkable .] Obfervably; in a 
manner worthy of obfervation. 

Chiefly afliir’d. 

Remarkably fo late, of thy fo true, 

So faithful love. Alilton. 

Such parts of thefe writings, as may be remarkably ftupid, 
fhould become fubje£ts of an occaflonal criticifm. Watts. 

Rema'rker. n.f. [; rcmarkeur , Fr.J Obferver; one that re¬ 
marks. 

If the remarker would but once try to outfhine the author 
by writing a better book on the fame fubjett, he would foon 
be convinced of his own inefficiency. Watts. 

Remediable, adj. [from remedy.] Capable of remedy. 

Remediate, adj. [from remedy .] Medicinal; affording a 
remedy. Not in ufe. 

All you, unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. 

Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s diftrefs. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Reme'diless. adj. [from remedy.] Not admitting remedy 5 
irreparable ; curelefs ; incurable. 

Sad iEfculapius 

Imprifon’d was in chains remedilefs. Fairy Queen. 

The war, grounded upon this general remedilefs neceflity, 
may be termed the general, the remedilefs , or the neceflary 
war, Raleigh's EJf'ays. 

We, by rightful doom remedilefs, 

Were loft in death, till he that dwelt above 
High-thron’d in fecret blifs, for us frail duft 
Emptied his glory. Milton. 

Flatter him it may, as thofe are good at flattering, who 
are good for nothing elfe; but in the mean time, the poor 
man is left under a remedilefs delufion. South . 

RemeDilessness. n. f [from remedilefs.] Incurablenefs. 

REMET)Y. n. f [ remedium , Lat. remede , Fr.J 

1 . A medicine by which any ilnefs is cured. 

The difference between poifons and remedies is eafily known 
by their effe&s; and common reafon foon diftinguifhes be¬ 
tween virtue and vice. Swift. 

2 . Cure of any uneafinefs. 

Here hope began to dawn; refolv’d to try. 

She fix’d on this her utmoft remedy. Dryden. 

O how fhort my interval of woe \ 

Our griefs how fwift, our remedies how flow. Prior. 

3 . That which counteracts any evil. 

What may be remedy or cure 

To evils, which our^wn mifdeeds have wrought. Milton. 
Civil government is the proper remedy for the inconve- 
mencies of the ftate of nature. Locke. 

Attempts have been made for fome remedy againft this 
evil. Swift. 

4 . Reparation ; means of repairing any hurt. 

Things, without all remedy , 

Should be without regard. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

In the death of a man there is no remedy . Wijd. ii. 1. 

To Reme'dy. v. a . [; remedier , Fr.J 

1. To cure ; to heal. 

Sorry we are, that any good and godly mind fhould be 
grieved with that which is done; but to remedy their grief, 
lieth not fo much in us as in themfelves. Hooker. 

2 . To repair or remove mifehief. 

To REME / MBER. v. a. [remembrer, old Fr. remembrare, Ital.J 

1 . To bear in mind any thing ; not to forget. 

Rcjnember not againft us former iniquities. Pf Ixxix. 8 . 

2 . To recoiled; to call to mind. 

He having once feen and remembered me, even from thebe- 
ginning began to be in the rierward. Sidney. 

We are faid to remember any thing, when the idea of it 
arifes in the mind with a confcioufnefs that we have had this 
idea before. Watts's hnprovement of the Mind. 

3 . To keep in mind; to have prefent co the attention. 

Remember what I warn thee, fhun to tafte ; 

And fhun the bitter confequence. Milton. 

This is to be remembered, that it is not poflible now to 
keep a young gentleman from vice by a total ignorance of 
it; unlefs you will all his life mew him up. Locke. 

4 . To bear in mind, with intent of reward or punifhment. 

Cry unto God ; for you fliall be remembered of him. Bar. 

He brings them back, 

Rememl'ring mercy and his covenant fworn. Milton. 

5 . To mention ; not to omit. 

A citation ought to be certain, in refpeCt of the perfon 
cited i for, if fuch certainty be therein omitted, fuch citation 
is invalid, as in many cafes hereafter to be remembered. Ayliffe. 

0. 'Fo put in mind ; to force to recoiled ; to remind. 

His hand and leg commanding without threatning, and ra- 


Joy, being altogether wanting. 

It doth remember me the more of for rove. 


Sbakefp, 


on. 


on. 


Denham. 

Dry den. 
Pope's Odyffey, 


Shakefp. 


Adfifo 


on. 


ther remembering than chaftifin 


S- 


Sidney. 


Thefe petitions, and the anfwerof the common touheif of 
London, were ample materials for a conference with the 
lords, who might be thereby remembered of their duty. Clar-n 
Rememberer, n. f. [from remember.] One who remembers' 
A brave mafter to fervants, and a rememberer of the leaf! 
good office ; for his flock he tran/planted moft of them inr 
plentiful foils. _ Wot/. ° 

Reme'mbrance. n. f . [ remembrance, Fr .J 

1 . Retention in memory. 

Though Cloten then but young, time has not wore him 
From my remembrance. _ Shakejp. Cy mb dine. 

Thee I have heard relating what was done, 

Ere my remembrance. 

Had memory been loft with innocence. 

We had not known the fentence nor th’ offence - 
’Tvvas his chief puniihment to keep in ffore 
T he lad remembrance what he was before. 

Sharp remembrance on the Englifh part. 

And fhame of being match’d by fuch a foe, 

Roufe confcious virtue up in every heart. 

This ever grateful in remembrance bear 
To me thou ovv’ff, to me the vital air. 

2 . Recollection ; revival of any idea. 

I hate thy beams. 

That bring to my remembrance from what ftate 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy fphere. Milton. 

Remembrance is when the fame idea recurs, without the 
operation of the like objed on the external fenfory. Locke. 

3 . Honourable memory. Out of ufe. 

Rofemary and rue keep 
Seeming and favour all the winter long, 

Grace and remembrance be unto you both. 

4 . Tranfmiffion of a fad from one to another. 

Titan, 

Among the heavens, th’immortal fad difplav’d. 

Left the remembrance of his grief fhould fail, 

And in the confteliations wrote his tale. 

5 . Account preferved. 

Thofe proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower, 
beginning with the twentieth year of Edward I. Hale. 

6 . Memorial. 

But in remembrance of fo brave a deed, 

A tomb and funeral honours I decreed. Dryden. 

7 . A token by which any one is kept in the memory. 

I have remembrances of yours, 

That I ha^e longed to redeliver. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s fake. Shake p. 

8 . Notice of fomething abfent. 

Let your remembrance ftill apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him eminence, both with eye and tongue. Shakefp. 
Remembrancer, n. f [from remembrance.] 

1 . One that reminds ; one that puts in mind. 

Sweet remembrancer ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A fly knave, the agent for his mafter. 

And the remernbrancer of her, to hold 
The hand faff to her lord. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

God is prefent in the confciences of good and bad; he is 
there a remcjnbrancer to call our adions to mind, and a. wit- 
nefs to bring them to judgment. Taylor. 

Would I were in my grave ; 

For, living here, you’re but my curs’d remembrancers: 

I once was happy. Otwafs Venice Preferv'd. 

2. An officer of the exchequer. 

All are digefted into books, and fent to the remembrancer of 
the exchequer, that he make procefles upon them. Bacon. 
To Reme'rcie. v. a. [remercier, Fr.J To thank. Obfolete. 
Offering his fervice and his deareft life 
For her defence, againft that earle to fight; 

She him remercied, as the patron of her life. Spenfer. 

To RE'MIGRATE. v. n. [remigro, Lat.J To remove back 
again. 

Some other ways he propofes to diveft fome bodies of their 
borrowed Ihapes, and make them remigrate to their firft 
fimplicity. Boyle. 

Remigra'tion. n.f [from ranigrate. J Removal back again. 
The Scots, tranfplanted hither, became acquainted with 
our cuftoms, which, by occafional remigrations , became dif- 
fufed in Scotland. Hale. 

To Remind, v. a. [re and mind.] To put in mind ; to force 
to remember. 

When age itfelf, which will not be defied, fhall begin to 
arreft, feize and remind us of our mortality by pains and dul* 
nefs of fenfes ; yet then the plealure of the mind fhall be in 
its full vigour. South's Sermons. 

i he brazen figure of the conful, with the ring on rns 
finger, reminded me of Juvenal’s majoris pondera gemmae. 

Addijon s Remarks on Italy . 
Remini'scence. n. f. [reminifeens , Latin.j Recollection ; 
recovery of ideas. 

I caff about for all circumftances that may revive my me¬ 
mory or reminifcence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2 For 


REM 

for the other part of memory, called reminifeedee , which 
is the retrieving of a thing at prefent forgot, or but conrufedly 
remembered, by fetting the mind to ranfack every little cell 
of the brain 3 while it is thus buffed, how accidentally does 
the thing fought for offer itfelf to the mind * boutb ‘ 

ReminisceMtial. adj. [from reminifcence. J Relating to re- 

minifcence. # . r>i . 

Would truth difpenfe, we could be content with Plato, 

that knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual ac- 

quifition were but reminifeential evocation. Brown. 

Remiss, adj. [remis, Fr. remiffus , Lat.J 

1. Not vigorous ; flack. # . 

The water deferts the faid corpufcles, unlefs it flow forth 
with a precipitate motion; for then it hurries them out along 
with it, till its motion becomes more languid and remifs. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2 . Not cafeful ; fldthfol. 

Mad ire and wrathful fury makes me weep. 

That thus we die, while remifs traitors fleep. Shakefp. 
If when by God’s grace we have conquered the firft diffi¬ 
culties of religion, we grow carelefs and remifs, and negleCt 
our guard, God’s fpiritwill not always ftrive with us. Tillotf. 

Your candour, in pardoning my errors, may make me more 
remifs in correcting them. Dryden. 

3 . Not intenfe. 

Thefe nervous, bold, thofe languid and remifs ; 

Here cold falutes, but there a lover’s kifs. Rofcommon. 
Remi'ssible. adj. [from remit.] Admitting forgivenefs. 
Remission, n. f. [remijfion, Fr. rcmijfio, Lat.J 

1. Abatement j relaxation; moderation. 

Error, mifclaim and forgetfulnefs do now and then be¬ 
come fuitors for fome remijfion of extreme rigour. Bacon. 

2 . Ceffationof intenfenefs. 

In September and October thefe difeafes do not abate and 
remit in proportion to the remijfion of the fun’s heat. Woodw. 

This difference of intention and remijfion of the mind in 
thinking, every one has experimented in himfelf. Locke. 

3 . In phyfick, remijfion is when a diftemper abates, but does 
not go quite off before it returns again. 

4 . Releafe. 

Not only an expedition, but the remijfion of a duty or tax, 
were tranfmitted to pofterity after this manner. Addifon. 

Another ground of the bifhop’s fears is the remijfion of the 
firft fruits and tenths. Swift. 

5 . Forgivenefs; pardon. 

My pennance is to call Lucetta back. 

And afk remijfion for my folly paft. Shakefp. 

That plea 

With God or man will gain thee no remijfion. Milton. 
Many believe the article of remijfion of fins, but they be¬ 
lieve it without the condition of repentance or the fruits of 
holy life. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Re mi's sly. adv. [from remifs.] 

1 . Carelefly ; negligently; without clofe attention. 

How fhould it then be in our power to do it coldy or remifsly? 
fo that our defire being natural, is alfo in that degree of ear- 
neftnefs whereunto nothing can be added. ~ Hooker. 

2. Not vigoroufly ; not with ardour or eagernefs ; fiackly. 

There was not an equal concurrence in the profecution of 
this matter among the bifhops; fome of them proceeding 
more remifsly in it. Clarendon. 

Remi'ssness. n.f [from remifs.] Carelefsnefs; negligence; 
coldnefs; want of ardour ; inattention. 

Future evils, 

Or new, or by remifsnefs new conceiv’d. 

Are now to have no fuccefiive degrees. Shakefp. 

No great offenders ’fcape their dooms ; 

Small praife from lenity and remifsnefs comes. Denham. 
Jack, through the remifsnefs of conftables, has always 
found means to efcape. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
The great concern of God for our falvation, is fo far from 

an argument of remifsnefs in us, that it ought to excite our 

utmoft care. e .. 

r-r> npAn/T r • t Js.oge7s s Sermons. 

Fo K.EMI I. v. a. [remitto, Lat.J 

1 . To relax ; to make lefs intenfe. 

So willingly doth God remit his ire. Milton. 

Our lupreme foe may much remit 
His anger; and perhaps thus far remov’d. 

Not mind us not offendinp-, fatisfy’d 
With what is punilh’d. 

2 . 1 o forgive a punifhment. 

^■u W !- th , f “PP Iiant P ra y’ rs th eir pow’rs appeafe j 
1 he loft Napasan race will loon repent 

Their anger, and remit the punifhment. Dryden 

n J. J* ™ glft f ratC c f an . oft f n ’ wher « the publick good demands 
not the execution of the law, remit the punifhment of crimi- 

f a tLfoA nCeS a y f HlS OW " authont y» but ye‘ cannot remit the 
fatisfaChon due to any private man. r / 

3 . [Remettre, Fr.J To pardon a fault. 

At my lovely Tamora’s intreats, 

I do remit thele young men’s heinous faults. Shakefp: 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


REM 

Whole foever fins ye rerhit, they are remitted unto' them $ 
and whofe foever fins ye retain; they are retained. Jo. xx. 23. 

4. To give up ; to refign. 

In grievous and inhuman crimes, offenders fhould be te 
mitted to their prince to be punifhed in the place where they 
have offended. , . Hayrtards 

Th’ ^Egyptian crown I to your hands remit ; 

And, with it, take his heart who offers it. 

Heaven thinks fit 
Thee to thy former fury to remit. Dryden s Tyraru Love » 

5. [Remettre, Fr.J To defer; to refer. 

The bifhop had certain proud inftrufiions in the front, 
though there were a pliant claufe at the foot, that remitted all 
to the bifhop’s diferetion. Bacon's Henry VII. 

I remit me to themfelves, and challenge their natural inge¬ 
nuity to fay, whether they have not fometimes fuch fhiverings 
within them. Government of the Tongue. 

6. To put again in cuftody. 

This bold return with feeming patience heard. 

The pris’ner was remitted to the guard. 

7. To fend money to a diftant place. 

They obliged themfelves to remit after the rate of twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling per annum, divided into fo 
many monthly payments* Addifon' s Remarks on Italy . 

8. To reftore. Not in ufe. 

The archbifhop was retained prifoner, but after a fhort 
time remitted to his liberty. Haywards 

To RemFt. v. n * 

1. To flacken ; to grow lefs intenfe. 

When our paffions remit, the vehemence of our fpeech 
remits too. ’ Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

2. To abate by growing lefs eager. 

As, by degrees, they remitted of their induftry, loathed 
their bufinefs, and gave way to their pleafures, they let fall 
thofe generous principles, which had raifed them to worthy- 
thoughts. South's Sermonsi 

3. In phyfick, to grow by intervals lefs violent, though not 
wholly intermitting. 

Remi'tment. n.f [from remit.] The act of remitting to 
cuftody. 

Remittance* n.f. [from remit.] 

1. The act of paying money at a diftant place. 

2. Sum fent to a diftant place. 

A compatft among private perfons furnifhed out the feveral 
remittances. Addifon's Remarks on Italy's 

Remi'tter. n. f [remettre, Fr.J In common law, a reftitu- 
tion of one that hath two titles to lands or tenements, and 
is feized of them by his latter title, unto his title that is more 
ancient, in cafe where the latter is defective. CoweL 

You faid, if I return’d next fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 

In th’ interim my letters fhould take place 

Of affidavits. Donne < 

ReMnant. n.f. [corrupted from remanent.] Refidue; chat 
•which is left; that which remains. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ! 

Thou bloodlefs retnnant of that royal blood, 

Be’t lawful that I invocate thy ghoft ? Shakefp . Rich. IIL 
Bear me hence 

From forth the noife and rumour of the field, 

Where I may think th z remnant of my thoughts. Shakefp. 

About his fhelves 1 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of rofes 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliets' 

I was entreated to get them fome refpite and breathing by 
a ceffation, without which they faw no probability topreftrve 
the remnant that had yet efcaped. King Charles. 

Their Andes are far higher than thofe with us ; whereby it 
feems that the remnants of the generation of men were in 
fuch a deluge faved. Bacon, 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire your patience. Dry den's Knight's Tale. 

A feeble army and an empty fenate. 

Remnants of mighty battles fought in vain. Addifon. 

See the poor remnants of thele flighted hairs ! 

My hands fhall rend what e’en thy rapine fpares. Pope. 
1 he frequent ufe of the latter was a remnant of po¬ 
pery, which never admitted feripture in the vulgar tongue. 

ReMnant. adj. [corruptly formed from remanent.] Remam-! 
mg; yet left. 

It bid her feel 

No future pain for me ; but inftant wed 
A lover more proportion’d to her bed; 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 

To the juft duties of an humble wife. Prior 

Remolten, part, [from remelt.] Melted ao-aln. 

It were good to try in glafs works, whether the crude ma- 

facilitate n th? ed l^ lth & ]a1 ^ alf eady made and remolten, , do not 
facilitate the making of glafs with lefs heat. Bacon. 
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REM 

KstAamCe. n. f [re mo nf ranee, Fr. from remonJlrateJ] 

1. Show; difcovery. Not in ufe. 

You may marvel, why I would not rather 
Make rafh remonjlrance of my hidden power, 

^ 'Than let him be fo loft. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Meaf 

2 . Strong reprefentation. 

The fame God, which revealeth it to them, would alfo 
give them power of confirming it unto others, either with 
miraculous operation, or with ftrong and invincible remon- 
Jlrance of found reafon. Hooker , b. v.f 10 . 

A large family of daughters have drawn up a remonfranee , 
in which they fet forth, that their father, having refufed to 
take in the Spectator, they offered to ’bale him the article of 
bread and butter in the tea-table. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Importunate paflions furround the man, and will not fufter 
him to attend to the rcmonjlranccs of juftice. Rogers, 

To REMCFNS 1 RATE. v. n. [remonf ro , Lat. remonjlrcr, 
Fr.] To make a ftrong reprefentation; to fhow reafons on 
any fide in ftrong terms. 

RE'MORA. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. A let or obftacle. 

2 . A fifli or a kind of worm that flicks to fhips, and retards 
their pdflage through the water. 

Of fifties you fliall find in arms the whale, herring, roach 
and remora. Pcacham on Blazoning. 

The remora is about three quarters of a yard long; his 
body before three inches and a half over, thence tapering to 
the tail end ; his mouth two inches and a half over; his 
chops ending angularly ; the nether a little broader; and 
produced forward near an inch ; his lips rough with a great 
number of little prickles. Grew. 

To Remo'rate. v. a. [remoror , Latin.] To hinder; to 

dela Y- DiSt. 

REMCFRSE. n.f. [remorfus , Lat.] 

1. Pain of guilt. 

Not that he believed they could be reftrained from that 
impious acl by any remorfe of confcience, or that they had 
not wickednefs enough to defign and execute it. Clarendon. 

2. Tendernefs ; pity; fympathetick forrow. 

Many little efteem of their own lives, yet, for remorfe of 
their wives and children, would be withheld. Spenfer. 

Shylock, thou lead’ft this fafliion of thy malice 
To the laft hour of a£t; and then ’tis thought, 

Thou’It fhew thy mercy and remorfe more ftrange. 

Than is thy ftrange apparent cruelty. Sbakefp. Mer . of Ten. 
The rogues flighted me into the river, with as little remorfe 
as they would have drowned a bitch’s blind puppies. Sbakefp. 
Curfe on th’ unpard’ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law. Dry den. 

Remo'rseful. adj. [re?norfe and full.] Tender; compaflionate. 

O Eglamour, think not I flatter. 

Valiant and wife, remorfeful , well accomplifh’d, Sbakefp. 

Love, that comes too late, ] 

Like a remorfeful pardon flowly carried. 

To the great fender turns a fowre offence. Sbakefp. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day 
Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
Remo'rseless. adj. [from remorfe.'] Unpitying; cruel; favage. 
Where were the nymphs, when the remorfelefs deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of your lov’d Lycidas. Milton. 

O the inexpreflible horrour that will feize upon a finner, 
when he ftands arraigned at the bar of divine juftice 1 when 
he fhall fee his accufer, his judge* the witnefles, all his re¬ 
morfelefs adverfaries. South’s Sermons. 

REMO'TE. adj. [remotus , Lat.] 

1. Diftant; not immediate. 

In this narrow fcantling of capacity, it is not all remote and 
even apparent good that affedts us. Locke . 

2. Diftant ; not at hand. 

3. Removed far off; placed not near. 

Wherever the mind places itfelf by any thought, either 
amongft, or rejnote from all bodies, it can, in this uniform 
idea of fpace, no where find any bounds. Locke. 2 

In quiet ftiades, content with rural fports. 

Give me a life, remote from guilty courts. Granville. 

4. Foreign. 

5. Diftant; not clofely conne£ted. 

An unadvifed traniiliency from the effect to the remotejl 
caufe. Glanvill. 

Syllogifm ferves not to furnifti the mind with intermediate 
ideas, that fhew the connection of remote ones. Locke . 

6. Alien ; not agreeing. 

All thofe propofitions, how remote foever from reafon, are 
fo facred, that men will looner part with their lives, than 
fuffer themfelves to doubt of them. Locke. 

7 . Abftracted. 

Remo'tely. adv. [from remote.] Not nearly ; at a diftance. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha¬ 
bited, at leaft not re?notely planted before the flood. Brown < 
Two lines in Mezentius and Laufus are indeed remotely al¬ 
lied to Virgil’s fenfe, but too like the tendernefs of Ovid, Dry. 


R/E Ml M 

While the fainting Dutch reonotely fire 
In the firft front amidft a flaughter’d pile. 

High on the mound he dy’d. Smith 

Remo'teness. n.f. [from remote.] State of beincr rem^l * 

j-n. . r o ‘'-mote: 

diltance ; not nearneis. 4 

The joys of heaven are like the ftars, which by reafon of 
our remotenej's appear extremely little. g. , 

Titian employed brown and earthly colours upon the fore¬ 
part, and has relerved his greater light for remotencjfes and the 
back part of his landlchapes. ~ Dryden 

If the greateft part of bodies efeape our notice by their ^ 
jnotenefs , others are no lefs concealed by their minutenefs. Locke 
His obfeurities generally arife from the rejmlenefs of the 
cuftoms, perfonsand things he alludes to. Addifon 

Remo / tion. n.f. [from remotus, Lat.] The a<ft of remov¬ 
ing ; the ftate of being removed to diftance. 

All this fafety were remotion , and thy defence abfence. Sha. 
This act perfuades me, 

J Tis the remotion of the duke and her. Sbakefp. 

The confequent llriCtly taken, may be a fallacious illa¬ 
tion, in reference to antecedency or confequence ; as to con¬ 
clude from the pofition of the antecedent unto the pofition of 
the confequent, or from the remotion of the confequent to 
the remotion of the antecedent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Remo'vaele. adj. [from remove. ] Such as may be removed. 
The Irifh bilhops have their clergy in fuch fubjeCtion, that 
they dare not complain of them ; for knowing their own in¬ 
capacity, and that they are therefore removeable at their bi- 
Ihop’s will, yield what pleafeth him. Spenfer, 

In fuch a chapel, fuch curate is removeable at the plealure 
of the redlor of the mother church. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

RemoVal. n.f. [from remove.] 

1 . The a£t of putting out of any place. 

By which removal of one extremity with another, the 
world, feeking to procure a remedy, hath purchafed a mere 
exchange of the evil before felt. Hooker. 

2 . The adt of putting away. 

The removal of fuch a difeafe is not to be attempted by 
a&ive remedies, no more than a thorn in the fiefk is to be 
taken away by violence. Arbuthmt . 

3 . Difmiflion from a poft. 

If the removal of thefe perfons from their polls has pro¬ 
duced fuch popular commotions, the continuance of them 
might have produced fomething more fatal. Addifon. 

Whether his removal was caufed by his own fears or other 
men’s artifices, fuppofing the throne to be vacant, the body 
of the people was left at liberty to chufe what form of go¬ 
vernment they pleafed. Swift. 

4 . The ftate of being removed. 

The fitting ftill of a paralytick, whilft he prefers it to a 
removal , is voluntary. Locke. 

To REMO'VE. v. a. [removeo , Lat. remuer , Fr.] 

I. To put from its place ; to take or put away. 

Good God remove 

The means that makes us ftrangers ! Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
He removeth away the fpeech of the trufty, and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Job xii. 20 . 

Remove thy ftroke away from me; I am confumed by the 
blow. Pfalm xxxix. 13 . 

So would he have removed thee out of the ftraight into a 
broad place. . Job xxxvi. 16 * 

He longer in this paradife to dwell 
Permits not; to remove thee I am come. 

And fend thee from the garden forth to till 
The ground. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. xi. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 

You, who fill the blifsful feats above ! 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway. 

But every monarch be the fcourge of God, 

If from your thoughts Ulyfles you remove , 

Who rul’d his fubjedts with a father’s love. Pope’s Odyffey . 
To place at a diftance. 

They are farther removed from a title to be innate, and the 
doubt of their being native impreflions on the mind, is 
ftronger againft thefe moral principles than the other. Locke. 
To Remo've. v. n. 

1 . To change place. 

2 . To go from one place to another. 

A fliort exile muft for fhow precede; 

The term expir’d, from Candia they remove , 

And happy each at home enjoys his love. 

How oft from pomp and ftate did I remove 
To feed defpair. 

Remo've. n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Change of place. 

2 . Sufceptibility of being removed. Not in ufe. 

What is early received in any confiderable ftrength of im~ 
prefs, grows into our tender natures; and therefore is of diffi¬ 
cult remove. GlanviW.s Scepf 
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h Tranllation of one to the place of another,, 

Rofaline, this favour thou lhalt wear; 

Hold, take you this,, my fweet, and give me thine, 

So fhall Biron take me for Rofaline : 

And change your favours too ; fo fhall your loves 

Woo contrary deceiv’d by thefe removes. Sbakefp. 

4 . State of being removed. 

This place Ihould be both fchool and univerfity, not need¬ 
le a remove to any other houfe of fcholarlhip. Milton. 

lie that confiders how little our conftitution can bear a 
remove into parts of this air, not much higher than that we 
breathe in, will be fatisfied, that the allwife architedl has 
fuited our organs, and the bodies that are to effedl them, one 
to another. Locke. 

5 . Adt of moving a chefman or draught. 

6 . Departure; ad of going away. 

. So look’d Aftrea, her remove defign’d, 

On thofe diftrefled friends Ihe left behind. Waller . 

7 . The ad of changing place. 

Let him, upon his removes from one place to another, pro¬ 
cure recommendation to fome perfon of quality refiding in 
the place whither he removeth. Bacon’s EJfays. 

8 . A Hop in the fcale of gradation. 

In all the vifible corporeal world, quite down from us, the 
defeent is by eafy Heps, and a continued ferics of things, that 
in each remove differ very little one from the other. Locke. 

A freeholder is but one re?nove from a legiflator, and ought 
to Hand up in the defence of thofe laws. Addifon. 

9 . A fmall diftance. 

The fierceft contentions of men are between creatures equal 
in nature, and capable, by the greateft dillindion of circum- 
ftances, of but a very fmall remove one from another. Rogers. 

10 . Ad of putting a horfe’s fhoes upon different feet. 

His horfe wanted two removes, your horfe wanted nails. Sw. 
Remo'ved. particip. adj. [from remove.] Remote; feparate 
from others. 

Your accent is fomething finer, than you could purchafe in 
fo removed a dwelling. Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

Remo'vedness. n.f. [from removed.] The ftate of being 
removed; remotenefs. 

I have eyes under my fervice, which look upon his re - 
movednefs. Sbakefp. 

Remo'ver. n.f [from remove.] One that removes. 

The miflayer of a merftone is to blame; but the unjuft: 
judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when he defineth 
ami Is. . Bacon. 

Hafty fortune maketh an enterprifer and remover , but the 
exercifed fortune maketh the able man. Bacon, 

To Remou'nt. v. n. [remonter , Fr.] To mount again. 

Stout Cymon fcon remounts , and cleft in two 
His rival’s head. Dryden. 

The reft remounts with the afeending vapours, or is walhed 
down into rivers, and tranfmitted into the fea. Woodward. 
Remu'nerable. adj. [from remunerate.] Rewardable. 

To REMUNERATE, v. a. [rejnunero , Lat. remuncrer, Fr] 
To reward ; to repay; to requite ; to recompenfe. 

Is Ihe not then beholden to the man, 

That brought her for this high good turn fo far ? 

Yes ; and will nobly remunerate. Sbakefp. Titus Andron. 
Money the king thought not fit to demand, becaufe he had 
received fatisfadlion in matters of fo great importance ; and 
becaufe he could not remunerate them with any general* par¬ 
don, being prevented therein by the coronation pardon. Bacon. 

In another parable, he reprefents the great condefeenfions * 
wherewith the Lord fhall remunerate the faithful lervant. Boyle. 
Remuneration, n.f. [remuneration, Fr. remuneration Lat.] 
Reward ; requital; recompenfe ; repayment. 

. Bear this fignificant to the country maid, Jaquenetta ; there 
is remuneration ; for the bell ward of mine honour is reward¬ 
ing my dependants. _ Sbakefp. Love’s Labour Lofl. 

He begets a fecurity of himfelf, and a carelefs eye on the 

Jatt remunerations. Broum’c 7 ? 

a i, - . . „ aiovjn s Vulgar Lrrours. 

A collation is a donation of fome vacant benefice in the 
church, efpecially when fuch donation is freely Feftowed 
without any prolpe£t of an evil remuneration. ' AvliLF? 

^ rewards RA TIV ^ ^ f ° m remumrate ’\ Exercifed in giving 

The knowledge of particular adlions feems requifite to the 
. attainment of that great end of God, in the manifeftation of 
his punitive and remunerative juftice. d ,/ 

To Remu'rmur. v.a. [re and murmur.] To utter baclf in 
murmurs ; to repeat in low hoarfe founds. 

Her fate is whiter’d by the gentle breeze 
And told in fighs to all the trembling trees ; 

The trembling trees, in ev’ry plain and wood. 

Her fate remurmur to the iilver flood. p . 

I o Remu'rmur. v. n. [remurmuro. Lat ] To murmur 
to echo a low hoarfe found. J 1 0 murmur ^ck ; 

ts 7 ^u r / e ^° W n y m P^ s mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding a j r . 

1 he realms ot Mars remurmur’d all around. 

And echoes to th’ Athenian (hoars rebound. * Dryden. 
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tlis untimely fate, th’ Angitian woocte 
In fighs re?nurmur’d to the Fucine floods. Dryden, 

Rena'rd. n.f. [renardn a fox, Fr.] The name of d fox in 
fable. 

Before the break of day, 

Renard through the hedge had made his way. Drydenc 
Rena'scent. adj. [renafeensn Lat.] Produced again; riling 
again into being. 

Rena'scible. adj. [;rendfeor , Lat.] Poflible to be produced 
again. 

To Rena'vigate. [re and navigate. ] To fail again. 
Rencou'nter. n.f [rencontre, Fr.] 

1. Clalh; collifion. 

You may as well expedl two bowls fhould grow fenfible by 
rubbing, as that the rencounter of any bodies Ihould awaken 
them into perception. Collier . 

2 . Perfonal opposition. 

Virgil’s friends thought lit to alter a line in Venus’s fpeech, 
that has a relation to the rencounter. Addifon . 

So when the trumpet founding gives the fign. 

The juftling chiefs in rude rencounter ]om: 

So meet, and fo renew the dextrous fight; 

Their clattering arms with the fierce (hock refound. Gran. 
3 ; Loofe or cafual engagement. 

The confederates Ihould turn to their advantage their appa¬ 
rent odds in men and horfe ; and by that means out-number 
the enemy in all rencounters and engagements, Acldijon<> 

4 . Sudden combat without premeditation. 

To RencoUnter. v. »..] rencontrer , Fr.] 

I* To clalh ; to collide. 

2 . To meet an enemy unexpectedly. 

3 * To Ikirmilh with another. 

4 . To fight hand to hand. 

7 o REND. v. a. pret. andpret. paJJ. rent, [jienban; Saxon.] 
To tear with violence ; to lacerate. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o’erbear 
What they are ufed to bear. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

He rent a lion as he would have rent a kid, and he had no- 
thing in his hand. Jud. xiv. 4 . 

1 will not rend away all the kingdom, but give one tribe to 

th y fo P- , ~ 1 Kings xli 3. 

By the thund’rer’s ftroke it from th’ root is rent , 

So fure the blows, which from high heaven are fent. Cowley . 

What you command me to relate. 

Renews the fad remembrance of our fate. 

An empire from its old foundations rent. Drvd^n • 

Look round to fee 

The lurking gold upon the fatal tree; 

Then rmd it off 

L it not as much reafon to fay, when any monarchy was 

Ihaftered to pieces, and divided amongft revolted fubieas, 

tiat God was careful to preferve monarchical power, bv 

rending a fettled empire into a multitude of little govern¬ 
ments. o ^ “ 

When its way th’ impetuous paffion found, 
l rend my trefles, and my breaft I wound. p cte , 

riom tioud to cloud the rending lightnings raae. ThoinS 
Rf. noe*. »./ [from rend.] One that rends f a te = a er J ' 

To Re nder. v. a. [rendre, Fr.l 
To return ; to pay back. 

Thevthf 1 r T der ^° the Lord for all his benefits. Pr 
They that render evil for good are adverfaries. Pf. xxxviii. 
ill ye ?ender me a recompenfe ? J 0 J •:! 

feetee God°th 11 '? ^ ftate of bIifs or m ‘ fer y, 'and 

acc^mgthis d:el htS0USJUdge ’ ^ t0 ^ "4 

2 . Toreftore; to give back. Locke. 

a t ^ le ^ eas at ^ ate ^ times refort, 

And lfiove the loaden velTels into port: 

Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 

3- To give^up^n^d^and!* ^ f ° ^ main * 

render areafom “ ^ ° Wn 

4 - To invert with qualities; to make. XXV ‘- l6 ' 

no 6 nature man carries him out to adfion it i« 
jffue. W ‘ the &me natUre renders felicitous abo’ut the 

South's Sermons . 

Can anfwer love, and render blifs fecure 

5 - i o reprefent; to exhibit. 

AVhU!?™ f rU that fame brother » 

1 hat liv’d mongft men. . 

o. 1 o tranflate. k>bakcfp h 

Render it in the Englilh a ciri-l** . c . •> ■ 
dered a fphere. n ’ bu * tls more truly ren- 

He has a clearer idea of ftrimf "TfiftmU ° f ** ***• 

and cymbal, which are the EngliJh names Curr >" co ” b 
them by, ® «mies dictionaries render 

Locke, 

He 


Thomfin . 










































































































































































































































































































iv n. in 

He ufes only a prudent dilfimulation ; the word we may al- 
moft literally render mafter of a great prefence of mind. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey% 
7. To furrender ; to yield ; to give up. 

I will call him to fo ftridt account, 

That he fhall render every glory up, 

Or I will tear the reck’ning from his heart. 


Shakefp ■. 

My rendering my perfon to them, may engage their affec¬ 
tions to me. King Charles . 

One, with whom he ufed to advife, propofed to him to 
render himfelf upon conditions to the earl of Effex. Clarendon , 
Would he render up Hermione, 

And keep Aftyanax, I fhould be bleft! A. Philips . 

8. To offer ; to give to be ufed. 

Logick renders its daily fervice to wifdom and virtue. Watts. 

Re'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] Surrender. 

Newnefs 

Of Cloten’s death, we being not known, nor mufter’d 
Among the bands, may drive us to a render. Shakefp ; 

Rendezvous, n. f. [rendez vous , Fr.] 

1. Affembly ; meeting appointed. 

A commander of many fhips fhould rather keep his fleet 
together, than have it fevered far afunder ; for the attendance 
of meeting them again at the next rendezvous would confume 
time and victual. Raleigh's Apology. 

2. A fign that draws men together. 

The philofophers-ftone and a holy war are but the rendez¬ 
vous of cracked brains, that wear their feather in their head 
inftead of their hat. Bacon . 

3. Place appointed for affembly. 

The king appointed his whole army to be drawn together 
to a rendezvous at Marlborough. Clarendon. 

This was the general rendezvous which they all got to, 
and, mingling more and more with that oily liquor, they 
fucked it all up. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To Rende'zvous. v. n. [from the noun.] To meet at a place 
appointed. 

Rendition, n.f. [from render.] Surrendering; the adi of 
yielding. 

Renega'do. S panifhj renegat, Fr.] 

j. One that apoftatifes from the faith ; an apoftate. 

There lived a French rcnegado in the fame place, where 
the Caftilian and his wife were kept prifoners. Addifon . 

2. One who deferts to the enemy; a revolter. 

Some ftraggling foldiers might prove rencgadoes , but they 
would not revolt in troops. Decay of Piety. 

If the Roman government fubfifted now, they would have 
had renegade feamen and fhipwrights enough. Arbutlmot. 

To Rene' ge. v. a. [ renego , Lat. renter , Fr.] To difown. 

His captain’s heart. 

Which, in the fcuffles of great fights, hath burft 

The buckles on his breaft, reneges all temper. Shakefp. 

Such fmiling rogues as thefe footh every paflion, 

Renege , affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their mafters. Shakefp. 

The defign of this war is to make me renege my confcience 
and thy truth. King Charles. 

To RENE / W. v. a. [re and new ; renova , Lat.] 

1. To renovate; to reftore the former ftate. 

In fuch a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs. 

That did renew old /Efon. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
It is impoffible for thofe that were once enlightened—if 
they fhall fall away to renew them again unto repentance. 

Hebrews vi. 6. 

Let us go to Gil gal, and renew the kingdom there. 1 Sam. 

Renew'd to life, that fhe might daily die, 

I daily doom’d to follow. Dryden's Theo. and Honor . 

2. To repeat; to put again in adL 

Thy famous grandfather 
Doth live again in thee ; long may’ft thou live, 

To bear his image, and renew his glories ! Shakefp. 

The body percuffed hath, by reafon of the percuffion, 
a trepidation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth 
the percuffion of the air. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The bearded corn enfu’d 

From earth unafk’d, nor was that earth renew'd . Dryden. 

3. To begin again. 

The laft great age, foretold by facred rhymes. 

Renews its finifh’d courfe, Saturnian times 

Rowl round again. Dryden s Virgil s Pajlot als . 

4. In theology, to make anew; to transform to new life. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that perfedt will of God. Rom.x ii. 2. 

Renewable, adj. [from renew.] Capable to be renewed. 
The old cuftom upon many eftates is to let for leafes of 
lives, renewable at pleafure. Swift's Mifcellanies . 

Rene'wal. n.f. [from renew.] The adl of renewing ; reno¬ 
vation. 

It behoved the deity, perfifting in the purpofe of mercy to 
mankind, to renew that revelation from time to time, and to 
re&ify abufes, with fuch authority for the renewal and redii- 
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fication, as was fufficient evidence of the truth of what wag 
revealed. . Forbes i 

Reni'tencY. n.f. [from remtent.] That refiftance in folii 
bodies, when they prefs upon, or are impelled one a^ainft 
another, or the refiftance that a body makes on account of 

weight. # Quincy. 

RENFTENT. ad], [ remtens , Lat.] Adfing againft any i m ^ 
pulfe by elaftick power. 

By an inflation of the muffles, they become foft* and yet 
renit ent, like fo many pillows, diffipating the force of th« 
preffure, and fo taking away the fenfe of pain. 

Re'N-net. n.f. See Runnet. 

A putredinous ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned. Floyer on the Humours. 

Re'nnet. In. f [properly reinette, a little queen.] A kind 
Rene'ting. 5 of apple. 

A golden rennet is a very pleafant and fair fruit, of a yel¬ 
low flufh, and the beft of bearers for all forts of foil; of 
which there are two forts, the large fort and the fmall. Movt. 

Ripe pulpy apples, as pippins and rennetings, are of a 
fyrupy tenacious nature. Mortimer s Hufbdridry. 

To RE'NOVATE. v. a. [renovo> Lat.] To renew; to re- 
ftore to the firft ftate. 

All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtlefs eye 
In ruin feen. Thonfan's Winter. 

Renovation, n.f [renovation,Yr. renovatio,Lat.] Renewal; 
the act of renewing; the ftate of being renewed. 

Sound continueth fome fmall time, which is a renovation , 
and not a continuance; for the body percuffed hath a trepi¬ 
dation wrought in the minute parts, and fo reneweth the per- 
cuflion of the air. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The kings entered into fpeech of renewing the treaty; 
the king faying, that though king Philip’s perfon were the 
fame, yet his fortunes were railed ; in which cafe a renovation 
of treaty was ufed. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Tofecond life, 

Wak’d in the renovation of the juft, 

Refigns him up, with heav’n and earth renew’d. Milton. 
To RENOUNCE. v. a. [remneer , Fr. renunci0, Lat.] 

1. To difown ; to abnegate. 

From Thebes my birth I own ; and no difgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. Dryden . 

2. To quit upon oath. 

This world I do renounce ; and in your fights 
Shake patiently my great affiidfion off. Shakefp. K, Lear. 
To Renounce, v. n. To declare renunciation. The fob 
lowing paffage is a mere Gallicifm : renoncer a ?nonfang . 

On this firm principle I ever flood ; 

He of my fons, who fails to make it good. 

By one rebellious adt renounces to my blood. Dryden. 

Renou'ncement. n.f. [from renounce.] Act of renouncing; 
renunciation. 

I hold you as a thing enfkied and fainted ; 

By your renouncement , an immortal fpirit. Shakefp. 

RENO'WN. n.f [renommee, Fr.] Fame; celebrity; praiie 
widely fpread. 

She 

Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 

Of whom fo often I have heard renown . Shakefp. 

’Tis of more renown 

To make a river, than to build a town. Waller. 

Nor envy we 

Thy great renown 9 nor grudge thy vidfory. Dryden. 

To Reno'wn. v. a. [ renommer , Fr. from the noun.] do 
make famous. 

Let us fatisfy our eyes 

With the memorials and the things of fame, 

That do renown this city. Shakefp . Twelfth Night. 

Soft elocution does thy ffyle renown , 

Gentle or fharp according to thy choice. 

To laugh at follies, or to lafh at vice. Dryden. 

In folemn filence ftand 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown , 

And emperors in Parian marble frown. Addifon, 

A bard, whom pilfer’d paftorals renown , 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. P°f e ‘ 

Reno'wned. particip. adj. [from renown.] Famous; cele¬ 
brated ; eminent; famed. , 

Thefe were the renoivned of the congregation, princes or 
the tribes, heads of thoufands. Num. i. 16. 

That thrice renowned and learned French king, finding Pe¬ 
trarch’s tomb without any infeription, wrote one himfelf; 
faying, fhame it was, that he who fung his miftrefs’s praiie 
feven years before her death, fhould twelve years want an 
epitaph. Peacham on Poetry. 

The reft were long to tell, though far renown d. Alston, 
Of all the cities in Romanian lands. 

The chief and moft renown'd Ravenna ftands. 

Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts, Dry^n. 

Ilva, 

An ifle renown'd for fteel and unexhaufted mines. Dryden. 

Rent. 
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Rent, n.f [from rend.] A break; a laceration. 

ThouZiper 

Haft canceli’J kindred, made a rent in nature, 

And through her holy'bowels gnaw’d thy way. 

Through thy own blood to empire. Dryaen. 

Me who fees this vaft rent in fo high a rock, how the con¬ 
vex parts of one fide exadlly tally with the concave or the 
other, mult be fatisfied, that it was the effedf of an earth- 
,■«, AMfon's Remarks on Italy. 

To Rent. v. a. [rather to rend.] To tear ; to lacerate.^ 

A time to rent, and a time to few. Ecclitf iii. 7. 

To Rent. v.n. [now written rant.] To roar ; to blufter : 
we ftill fay, a tearing felloiv, for a noify bully. 

He ventur’d to difmifs his fear, 

That partings wont to rent and tear, 

And give the defperateft attack 

To danger ftill behind its back. Fludibras , p. iii. 

RENT. n.J. [rente, Fr.] 

1. Revenue; annua! payment. 

Idol ceremony, 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in ? 

O ceremony fhevv me but thy worth ! Shakefp. Hen. V. 

I bought an annual rent or two. 

And live juft as you fee I do. Pope's Epijl. of Horace. 

2. Money paid for any tiling held of another. 

Such is the mould, that the bleft tenant feeds 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds. Waller. 
Folks in mudwall tenement, 

Prefent a peppercorn for rent. Prior. 

To Rent. v. a. [renter , Fr.] 

1. To hold by paying rent. 

When a fervant is called before his mafter, it is often to 
know, whether he pafied by fuch a ground, if the old man, 
who rents it, is in good health. Addifon' s Spectator. 

2 . To fet to a tenant. 

Rentable, adj. [from rent.] That may be rented. 
Re'ntal. n.f. [from rent. ] Schedule or account of rents. 
Renter, ft. f. [from rent. J Pie that holds by paying rent. 
The eftate will not be let for one penny more or lefs to the 
renter , among# whomsoever the rent he pays be divided. Locke. 
Rfn.ve'rsfd. adj. [ renverfe , Fr.] Overturned. Spenfer. 
Renunciation, n. f ' [renunci atio, from renuncio, Lat.] The 
adt of renouncing. 

He that loves riches, can hardly believe the dodlrine of 
poverty and renunciation of the world. Taylor. 

To REORDAFN. v. a. [reordiner, Fr. re and ordain.] To 
ordain again, on fupnohtion of fome defedt in the commiflion 
of miniftry. 

Reordina'tioN; n. f [from reordain.] Repetition of ordi¬ 
nation. 

He proceeded in his miniftry without expedfing any new 
miffion, and never thought himfelf obliged to a reordination. 

Atterbury. 

To Repa'cify. v. a. [re and pacify.] To pacify again. 

Henry, who next commands the ftate, 

Seeks to repaefy the people’s hate. Daniel. 

Rep a Pd. part, of repay. 

To REPAFR. v. a. [ reparo , Lat. reparcr,Yr.] 

1. To refiore after injury or dilapidation. 

Let the priefts refair the breaches of the houfe. 2 Kings. 
The fines iinpofed were the more repined againft, becaufe 
they were afligned to the rebuilding and repairing of St. 
Paul’s Church. _ Clarendon. 

Heav’n foon repair'd her mural breach. Milton. 

2 . To amend any injury by an equivalent. 

He juftly hath driv’n out his rebel foes 
To deepelt hell; and to repair their lofs 
Created this new happy race of men. Milton's Par. Loft. 

3. To fill up anew, by fomething put in the place of what is 
Jolt. 

To be reveng’d, 

And to repair his numbers thus impair’d. Adilton. 

Rkpa/r. n.J [from the verb.] Reparation ; fupply of lofs ; 
xeitoration after dilapidation. 

Before the curing ol a ftrong difeafe, 

Ev n in the inftant of repair and health, 

The fit is ftrongeft Shahf K; £ 

1 emperance, m all methods of curing the gout, fs a re¬ 
gular and hmple diet, proportioning the-daily retain to the 
darly decays ot our waftrng bodies. Temple ’r Mifcellamee. 

All automata need a frequent repair of new firen^th the 
caufes whence the.r motion does proceed, being lubjea to 

Tn R*r p a „ r • JK ,lki £’ s Mathematical Magick. 
1 oJepai it. ci. n. [lepancr, Fr.] To go to; to betake him- 

May all to Athens back again repair. Shakefb. 

Lepart from hence in peace, 
the wide world, and where you plcafe repair. Dryd. 
1 is fix d ; th irrevocable doom of Jove : 

Hade then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air. 

Go mount the winds, and to the fhades repair. Pope 
Repair, n.f. [repair., Fr. from the verb.] f 

x , Refort; abode. 
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So ’(capes th’ infulting fire his narrow jail. 

And makes fmall outlets into open air ; 

There the fierce winds his tender force aflail. 

And beat him downward to his firft repair. Dryden . 

2. A(ft of betaking himlelf any whither; 

The king fent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houfes, and for a prefervation of the peace. Clarendon , 

Repai'rer. n.f [from repair.] Amender; reftorer. 

He that governs well, leads the blind, but he that teaches* 
gives him eyes ; and it is a glorious thing to have been the 
'repairer of a decayed intellect. South’s Sermons . 

O facred reft ! 

O peace of mind ! repairer of decay, 

Whofe balms renew the limbs to labours of the day. Dryd. 

RepaZdous. adj. [repandus, Lat.] Bent upwards. 

Though they be drawn repandous or convexedly crooked in 
one piece, yet the dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavoufly 
inverted, and hath its (pine depreffed in another. Brown. 

Re'parable. adj. [ reparable , Fr. reparabihs, Lat.] Capable 
of being amended, retrieved, or fupplied by fomething 
equivalent. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as fpirits, blood 
and flefh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly repa¬ 
rable, as bones, nerves and membranes. Bacon. 

When its fpirit is drawn from wine, it will not, by the 
re-union of its conftituent liquors, be reduced to its pri- 
ftine nature ; becaufe the workmanfhip of nature, in the dif- 
pofition of the parts, was too elaborate to be imitable, or re¬ 
parable by the bare appofition of thofe divided parts to each 
other. Boyle. 

An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable, and can be made to the wronged perfon ; 
to make provifion for the children begotten in unlawful em¬ 
braces. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Re'parably. adv. [from reparable.] In a manner capable of 
remedy by reftoration, amendment or fupply. 

Reparation, n.f [ reparation, Fr. reparatio , from reparo , Lat.] 

1. The a£t of repairing. 

Antonius Philofophus took care of the reparation of the 
highways. Arbuthnot an Coins. 

2. Supply of what is wafted. 

When the organs of fenfe want their due repofe and necef- 
fary reparations , the foul exerts herfelf in her feveral fa¬ 
culties. Addifon. 

In this moveable body, the fluid and folid parts muft be 
ccnfumed ; and both demand a conftant reparation. Arbuthnot . 

3. Recompense for any injury ; amends. 

T he king fhould be able, when he had cleared himfelf, to 
make him reparation. Bacon. 

I am fenfible of the fcandal I have given by my loofe wri¬ 
tings, and make what reparation I am able. Dryden. 

Repa rative. n. f [from repair.] Whatever makes amends 
for lofs or injury. 

New preparatives were in hand, and partly reparatives pf 

^ the former beaten at fea. IVotton's Buckingham. 

Repartee, n. f [repartie,Yr,] Smart reply. 

The fools overflowed with fmart repartees , and were only 
diftinguiflied from the intended wits, by being called cox¬ 
combs. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Sullen was Jupiter juft now: 

And Cupid was as bad as he ; 

Hear but the younftcr’s repartee. Prior. 

T o Repartee .v.n. I o make fmart replies. 

High flights file had, and wit at will. 

And fo her tongue lay feldom ftill; 

For in all vifits who but fhe, 

Jo argue, or to reportee ? 

To Repa ss. v. a. [repajfer , Fr.] To pafs again ; to pafs back. 

Well we have pafis’d, and now tepafsd the feas, 

And brought defir’d help. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

We fhall find fmall reafon to think, that Abraham paffed 
and repajfed thofe ways more often than he was enforced fo to 
do, if we confider that he had no other comforter in this 
wearifom journey, than the ftrength of his faith in God. RaL 

If his ioul hath wing’d the deftin’d flight, 

Homeward with pious (peed repafs the main, 

To the pale fhade funereal rites ordain. Pope's OdvfTev. 

To Repa ss. v. n. To go back in, a road; 

t ive girdles bind the fkies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the palling and repaffing fun. Dryden 

Repa'st. n.f [repas,Yr. re and pajlus, Lat.] * 

I. A meal ; adt of taking food. 

From dance to (weet rcyaft they turn 
Defirous; all in circles as they ftood. 

Tables are fet. Mlt J s Paradi r e LoJ} j y _ 

What neat repaft fhall fcaft us, light and choice. 

Of Attick tafte, with wine. 

Sleep, that is thy beft repafi. 

Yet of death it bears a tafte. 

And both are the fame thing at laft. Denham. 

The day 

ad fummon d him to due repajl at noon. Dryden. 

Keep 
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Keen regular hours for repafi and deep. Arbuthnot. 

• 2 . Food ; victuals. 

Go, and get me fome repafi ; 

I care not what, fo it be wholfome food. Shakefp. 

To Repast, v. a. [ repaijlre , Fr. from the noun.] To feed : 
to feaft. 

To his good friends I’ll ope my arm, 

And, like the kind life-rend’ring pelican, 

Repaji them with my blood. Shakefp. 

Repasture, n. f [re and pajlure.] Entertainment. Notin 
ufe. 

He from forage will incline to play ; 

But if thou drive, poor foul, what art thou then ? 

Food for his rage, repajlure for his den. Shakefp. 

ToREPA'Y. v. a. [repayer, Fr. re and pay.) 

1. To pay back in return, in requital, or in revenge. 

According to their deeds he will repay recompenfe to his 
enemies ; to the iflandshe will repay recornpenfe. If lix. 18 . 

I he falie honour, which he had fo long enjoyed, was 
plentifully repaid in contempt. Bacon. 

2 . To recompenfe. 

He clad 

Their nakednefs with (kins of beads ; or (lain, 

Or as the fnake with youthful coat repaid. Milton. 

3 . To requite either good or ill. 

The pooreft Service is repaid with thanks. Shakefp. 

Fav’ring heav’n repaid my glorious toils 
With a fack’d palace and barbarick fpoils. Pope. 

I have fought well for Perlia, and repaid 
The benefit of birth with honed fervice. Rowe. 

4 To reimburfe with what is owed. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

Such fums as are exprefs’d in the condition. 

Let the forfeit be an equal pound of your fair flefh. Shak. 
“Repayment, ri.f [from repay .] 

1 . The ad of repaying. 

2 . The thing repaid. 

The centelima ufura it was not lawful to exceed ; and what 
was paid over it, was reckoned as a repayment of part of the 
principal. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Repea l, v. a. [ rappeller , Fr.] 

1. To recall. Out of ufe. 

I will repeal thee, or be well aflur’d. 

Adventure to be banifhed myfelf. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I here forget all former griefs ; 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again. Shakefp. 

2 . To abrogate ; to revoke. 

Laws, that have been approved, may be again repealed , 
and difputed againft by the authors themfelves. Hooker's Pref. 
Adam foon repeal'd 

The doubts that in his heart arofe. Milton's Par. Lofl. 
Statutes are filently repealed , when the reafon ceafes for 
which they were enaded. Dryden's Preface to Fables. 

RepeaT. n. f [from the verb.] 

1 . Recall from exile. Not in ufe. 

If the time thrud forth 
A caufe for thy repeal , we fhall not fend 
O’er the vad world to feek a fingle man. Shakefp. 

2. Revocation ; abrogation. 

The king being advertifed, that the over-large grants of 
lands and liberties made the lords fo infolent, did abfolutely 
refume all fuch grants ; but the earl of Definond above all 
found himfelf grieved with this refumption or repeal of liber¬ 
ties, and declared his diflike. Davies on Ireland. 

If the prefbyterians fhould obtain their ends, I could not 
be forry to find them midaken in the point which they have 
mod at heart, by the repeal of the ted ; I mean the benefit 
of employments. Swift's Prefbyterian Plea. 

To REPEA'T. v. a. [repeto,\j 2 X.. repeter , Fr.] 

1 . To iterate ; to ufe again ; to do again. 

Thefe evils thou repeai'Jl upon thyfelf, 

Have banifh’d me from Scotland. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

He, though his power 
Creation could repeat , yet would be loth 
Us to abolifh. Milton. 

Where fudden alterations are not necedary, the fame efFedl 
may be obtained by the repeated force of diet with more fafety 
to the body. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. To fpeak again. 

The pfalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve to be 
oftner repeated ; but that their multitude permitteth not any 


Hooker . 


Waller. 


Dryden. 


oftner repetition. 

3 . To try again. 

' Ncgle&ing for Creufa’s life his own, 

O'- 

Repeats the danger of the burning town. 

Beyond this place you can have no retreat, 

Stay here, and I the danger will repeat. 

4 . To recite ; to rehearfe. 

Thou their natures know’d, and gav’d them names, 
Needlefs to thee repeated. Milton. 

He repeated fome lines of Virgil, fuitable to the occafion. 

Waller’s Life. 

Repe atedly, adv. [from repeated .] Over and over ; more 
than once. 


And are not thefe vices, which lead into damnation r 
peatedly , and mod forcibly cautioned againd ? Stephen " 

Repea'ter. n.f [from repeat.’] ^ S ‘ 

1. One that repeats ; one that recites. 

2 . A watch that ftrikes the hours at will by compreffion of a 
fpring. 

To REPE'L. v. a. [ repcllo, Lat.] 

1 . To drive back any thing. 

Neither doth Tertullian bewray this weaknefs in drikina 
only, but alfo in repelling their drokes with whom he con- 

tende <fi- Hooker , b. ii. r c 

With hills of (lain on ev’ry fide, 

Hippomedon repell'd the hodile tide, p efi 

2. To drive back an aflailant. ^ 

Stand fad j and all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milt, 
Repel the Tufcan foes, their city feize, 

Protect the Latians in luxurious eafe. Dryden's JEneis 
Your foes are fuch, as they, not you, have made, 

And virtue may repel , though not invade. Dryden 

To Repe l, v. n. 

1 . To abl with force contrary to force imprefled. 

from the fame repelling power it feems to be, that flies 
walk upon the water without wetting their feet. Newton. 

2. In phyflek, to repel in medicine, is "to prevent fuch an afflux 
of a fluid to any particular part, as would raife it into a 

„ tU T Ur ’ , Quincy. 

Repellent, n.f. [ repehens , Lat.] An application that has 
a repelling power. 

In the cure of an eryfipelas, whild the body abounds with 
bilious humouis, tnere is no admitting of repellents , and by 
difeutients you will encreafe the heat. IVifeman. 

Ripe ller. n.f. [from repel.) One that repels. 

Fo RE PETIT, v. n. [ repentir , Fr.] 

1 . To think on any thing pad with forrow. 

God led them not through the land of the Philidines, left 
peradventure the people repent, when they fee war and they 
return. ^ Exodus xiii. 17 . 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I palled 
that bill ; ncr repentings after. King Charles. 

Upon any deviation from virtue, every rational creature fo 
deviating, fhould condemn, renounce, and be forry for every 
fuch deviation ; that is, repent of it. South. 

Fird fhe relents 

With pity, of that pity then repents. Dryden. 

Still you may prove the terror of your foes 5 

Teach traitors to repent of faithlefs leagues. A. Philips. 

2 . To exprefs forrow for fomething pad. 

Poor Enobarbus did before thy face repent. Shakefp. 

3 . To have fuch forrow for fin, as produces amendment of life. 

Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas. Matt. xii. 41 . 

To Reps'n't. v . a . 

To remember with forrow. 

If Defdemona will return me my jewels, I will give over 


1 . 


my fiiit, and repent my unlawful felicitation. ~ Shakefp . 

2. To remember with pious forrow. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent 
Charitably warn’d of thy fins, dod repent 
Thefe vanities and giddineffes, lo 

I fhut my chamber-door ; come, let us go. Donne. 

His late follies he would late repent. Dryden. 

3 . [Se repentir, hr.] It is ufed with the reciprocal pronoun. 

1 repent me, that the duke is flain. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
No man repented him of his wickednefs ; faying, what have 
I done ? 'Jeremiah viii. 6 . 

Judas, when he faw that he was condenined, repented 
himfelf Matthew xxvii 3 . 

My father has repented him ere now. 

Or will repent him when he finds me dead. Dryden. 

Each age firm’d on ; 

Till God arofe, and great in anger faid, 

Lo ! it repenteth me, that man was made. Prior. 

Repe'ntance. n. f [ repentance, Fr. from repent .] 

1. Sorrow for any thing pad. 

2 . Sorrow for fin, fuch as produces newnefs of life ; penitence. 

Repentance lo altereth a man through the mercy of God, 
be he never fo defiled, that it maketh him pure. JVhitgifte. 
Who by repentance is not fatisfied, 

Is nor of heav’n nor earth ; for thefe are pleafed ; 

By penitence th’ eternal’s wrath’s appeas’d. Shakefp. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a converfion from fin to 
God : not fome one bare acl of change, but a lading durable 
date of new life, which is called regeneration. Hammond. 

This is a confidence, of all the mod irrational ; for upon 
what ground can a man promife himfelf a future repentance, 
who cannot promile himfelf a futurity. South. 

Repe ntant, adj. [ repentant, Vs. from repent.) 

1 . Sorrowful for the pad. 

2 . Sorrowful for fin. 

Thus they, in lowlied plight, repentant Hood. Miltpti. 

3 . Exprefling forrow for lin. 

After I have interr’d this noble king. 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

I will with all expedient duty fee you. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

There 
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There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heav’n hath blown its fpirit cut. 

And flrew’d repentant afhes on its head. Shakefp. K. John. 

Relentlefs walls ! whofe darkfome round contains 

Repentant fighs and voluntary pains. Pope. 

To Repeo ple. v. a. [re and people ; repeupler, Fr.] To dock 
with people anew. 

An occurrence of fuch remark, as the univerfal flood and 
the repeopling of the world, mud be frefh in memory for about 
eight hundred years ; efpecially corrfidering, that the peo¬ 
pling of the world was gradual. Hale's (Jrigin of Mankind. 
To REPERCU'SS. v. a. [ repercutio, reperciiffus, Lat.] To 
beat back 5 to drive back ; to rebound. Notin ufe. 

Air in ovens, though it doth boil and dilate itlelf, and is 
deper cuffed, yet it is without nolle. Bacon. 

Repercussion, n.f. [from rcpercufs ; repe-cujfio, Lat, reper- 
cujfon,Yi.) The a£t of driving back ; rebound. 

In echoes, there is no new elilion, but a repercujfion. Bacon. 

They various ways recoil, and fwiftly flow 

By mutual reperc fjions to and (fo. Blackmore. 

Repercu ssive. adj. [repercufff, Fr.J 
j. Having the power of driving back or caufing a rebound. 

2 . Repellent. 

Blood is Aanched by adringent and repc- cujfwe medicines. 

Bacon s Natural Hijiory. 

Defluxions, if you apply a drong repercujfve to the place 
affefted, and do not take away the caufe, will fhift to an¬ 


other place 

3 . Driven back ; rebounding. Not proper. 

Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 
The repercuffive roar : with mighty crulh 
Tumble the fmitten cliffs. 

Reperti'tious. adj. [repeitus, Fr.] Found; 


Bacon. 


finding. 


g a 


Phomfon. 
;ained by 

((■ Did. 

Repertory, n.f. [repertoire, Fr. repertorlum, Lat.] A trea- 
fury ; a magazine; a book in which any thing 13 to be found. 
Repetition, n. f. \y epetition, Fr. repetitio, Lat.] 

J . Iteration of the fame thing. 

The frequent 1 epctition of aliment is necedary for repair- 
ing the fluids and folids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Recital of the fame words over again. 

The plalms, for the excellency of their ufe, deferve to be 
efiener lepeated ; but that the multitude of them permitteth 
not any oftner repetition. H ooke r , b. v. f 30 . 

3. I he act of reciting or rehearfing. 

If you conquer Rome, thelxmefit, 

Which you dial] thereby reap, is fuch a name, 

Whofe repennon will be dogg’d with curfes. Shahtb. 

£ mera 01 7 > « diftinfl from reading. 

To lf - PNE - v - ”• and P‘”‘- ] To fret; to vex himfelf; 

to be diicontented. ’ 

Of late, 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin ’ d . Shakefp. 
1 he fines impofed were the more repined againd, becaufe 
they were affigned to the rebuilding of St. Paul's chu ch. Clar. 

If you think how many difeafes, and how much pover* 
there is ,n the world, you will fall down upon your knee 7 

and inflead of repining at ore affliAi™ .j • !• 

t 1 ,y . t ~ amicnm, will adinnc (o maiiv 

bleflings received at the hand of God V *7 

The ghofts repine at violated night ; 

nd cur:e th’ invading fun, and fickeii at the fight. Drld. 

juu in the gate 

well pate dileafes and repining acre rj ? 

*i <r ? ~ r 

, -r . a. iie r iacif, tr. re and place A 

1 . i^o put again m the former place. J 

himfelf fowedTIs h^was'lS’ r°l' examination ciear e d 

Th The c;};: xsit ^ govemment - 

2 . To pm y m Tdflfl and f00n reft ° ; ’ d the c hear. Dryden. 

in U ” det his ^j an p° be ^ W 

plant anew. WpUnter, Fr. « and plant, j ■ To 

undfthe ^ 

Replant A 't,on.„ S round ' Ba ’°” 

To Replai't. .JfZtTr again, 

over another. ^ * J lo d one P af t often 


In Raphael’s fird works, are manv fmoii r u* 
replaced which look like fo manv whhd?di r ° ldin g!, 


'em. 


To Replenish, v.d. [repleo from ^ hlP ^ C °/ ds ’ r Dryden. 
old Fr.] L 1 5 re and plenus, Lat. repl 

1- To dock ; to fill. 

Multiply and replenifj the earth, 

2- Toff ifonf’ and * e 3ir With fo wl. 

in ufe: ’ c °n/ummate ; to complete. Not 


Gen. i. 28. 


-p, n We fmother’d 

ThLT^ llH ' m fweet worfc of nature 
That from the prime creation e’er Ihe fram’d. 


Milton. 
proper, nor 


Shakefp. 
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To Reple'nTsH. v. n. To be docked. Not in ufe. 

The humours in men’s bodies encreafe and decreafe as the 
moon doth ; and therefore purge fome day after the full; for 
then the humours will not replenifh fo foon. Bacon* 

Reple'te. adj. [:replet , Fr. repletus, Lat.] Full; completely 
filled ; filled to exuberance. 

The world’s large tongue 

Proclaims you for a man replete with mocks ; 

Full of comparifons and wounding flouts. Shakefp. 

This mordication, if in over high a degree, is little better 
than the corrofion of poifon; as fometimes in antimony, if 
given to bodies not replete with humours ; for where humours 
abound, the humours fave the parts. Bacon's Nat. HijL 
His words, replete with guile. 

Into her heart too eafy entrance won. Milton. 

In a dog, out of whole eye being wounded the aqueous 
humour did copioufly flow, yet in fix hours the bulb of the 
eye was again replete with its humour, without the applica¬ 
tion of any medicines. Ray on the Creation. 

Repletion, n.f. [ lepletion, Fr.] The date of being over¬ 
full. 

T he tree had too much repletion, and was oppreded with 
its own fap ; for repletion is an enemy to generation. Bacon . 

All dreams 

Are from repletion and complexion bred ; 

From riling fumes of undigeded food. Dryden . 

Third and hunger may be fatisfy’d; 

But this repletion is to love deny’d. Dryden . 

T he atdion of the domach is totally dopped by too great 
repletion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Reple viable, adj. [replegiabilis, barbarous Latin.] What 
may be replevined. 

To Reple vi n. \v. a. Spcnfer. [replegio, low Lat. of re and. 

To Replevy. ) plevir or plegir, Fr. to give a pledge.] To 
take back or fet at liberty any thing feized upon fecurity 
given. 

1 hat you’re a bead, and turn’d to grafs, 

Is no drange news, nor ever was ; 

At lead to me, who once, you know, 

Did ^from the pound replevin you. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Replication, n.f [replica, Lat.] 

1 . Rebound; repercuflion. Not in ufe. 

1 yber trembled underneath his banks. 

To hear the replication of your founds 

rS 3 / ; e ^r cave ft,ores - ihah Jf- C ^ r - 

To be demanded of a fpunge, what replication (hould be 


2 . 


made by the fon of a kino- ? 


-PL - '• *. o' Shakefp. Hamlet 

I his is a replication to what Menelaus had before offered’ 

To^RFPf V' t ^ Ia ? tati0n 1 ? f Ul y ff( * to Sparta. Broome 
ToREPL\ . v .„. [rephyuer, Fr.J Toanfwer; to make 
return to an anfwer. * 

O man ! who art thou that replleft agalnft God ? Rom ix 
Won d we afeend higher to the reft of thefe lewd perfons 
we fhould find what reafon Caftalio’s painter had to reply up 0I 

1 mrTnto'S ’ S fp '’’u f pU “ in S a litt,e £ oo much'co- 
oui into ht. 1 eter and Paul s faces : that it was true in theii 

lie time they were pale mortified men, but that fmee rb« 

were grown ruddy, by blufning at the fins of ® 

ttembling ttague invok’d his 
r u 1 * 1IS vo * ce £urydice he cry’d * 

Eurydice the rocks and river-banks reply'd n r y 

To Re ply. To return for an anfwir! J 

Perplex’d 

I ne tempter dood, nor had what to reply. yirn 

Re'ply. n.f. f retliaue Fr 1 a n r, Muton. 

J L puque x r.J Anfwer ; return to an anfwer. 

But now return. 

And with their faint reply this anfwer join <7 1 , r 

1{ 1 f J n . h,m word , it was not well J C ut * he 
me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf • if ’ • d iend 

weft cut, this is called the Zriifh. aSam> “ 

been offered on each fid/of the queftiom fk ^ 

Ah ° rTr WI ’ h flghSj Ul > 7ffes § ave reply ; ^ * 

R pp, A |’ hy 1 ! " fu,t,n g P a dime mud I try ? 7 ^ d 

a„;;e E r R ’ ^ ^ He tha ' ™kes a return fotn 

Sfc“'bei^ rer 

rep Iyer did much wron<r the privilege ^ that the 

be niuch ftieightened if they fhould give orf”’ 'f‘° WouU 
but fuch things wherein they are nraftbb^^nothing, 
have heard yourfelf difputeof virtue Fi f 5 and added we 
you put much in practice 5 W l1 ^ no man will fay 

To Repo'lish. -* ^ 


v. a. 


again. 


Live. r> , . . 


t o n ht r : d n C! °u k ia P iecemea l laid 


ms . 

polifa 


_ Donne. 

To REPO'RT. 
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To REPORT, v. a. [rapportcr , Fr.] 

1. To noife by popular rumour. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported fucceflively from age to 
age ? Shakcfp. Richard III. 

It is reported , 

That good duke Humphry traiteroufly is murther’d. Shah. 
Report , fay they, and we will report it. J er - xx> I0 * 

There is a king in Judah 3 and now {hall it be reported to 
the king. Neh. vi. 7. 

2. To give repute. 

Timotheus was well reported of by the brethren. Adis xvi. 
A widow well reported of for good works. 1 Tim. v. 10. 

3. To give an account of. 

4. To return ; to rebound 3 to give back. 

In Ticinum is a church with windows only from above, 
that reporteth the voice thirteen times, if you Hand by the 
clofe end wall over againft the door. Bacon. 

Repo'rt. n. f. [from the noun.] 

1. Rumour 3 popular fame. 

2. Repute 5 publick character. 

My body’s mark’d 

With Roman fwords ; and my report was once 
Firft with the beft of note. Sbakejp. Cymbeline. 

In all approving ourfelves as the minifters of God, by ho¬ 
nour and difhonour, by evil repot t and good report. 2 Cor. iv. 

3. Account returned. 

We command cur ambafTadors to make report unto you. 

1 Mac. xii. 13. 

Sea nymphs enter with the fwelling tide 3 
From Thetis fent as fpies to make report , 

And tell the wonders of her fov’reign’s court. Waller. 

4. Account given by lawyers of cafes. 

After a man has ftudied the general principles of the law, 
reading the reports of adjudged cafes, will richly improve his 
mind. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Sound 3 loud noife ; repercuflion. 

T he ftronger fpecies drowneth the lefler 3 the report of an 
ordnance, the voice. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

The lafhing billows make a long report , 

And beat her lides. Dry den's Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Repo'rter. n.f. [from report .] Relater 3 one that gives an 
account. 

There {he appear’d 3 or my reporter devis’d well for her. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Rumours were raifed of great difeord among the nobility 3 
for this caufe the lords affembled, gave order to apprehend 
the reporters of thefe furmifes. Hayward. 

If I had known a thing they concealed, I fhould never be 
the reporter of it. Pope. 

Repo'rtingly. adv. [from reporting.] By common fame. 
Others fay thou doft deferve 3 and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. Shakefp. 

Rspo'&al. n.f. [from repofe.] The act of repofing. 

Doft thou think. 

If I would ftand againft thee, would the repofal 
Of any truft, virtue, or w r orth in thee. 

Make thy words faith’d. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

To REPO'SE. v. a. [reponoy Lat.] 

2. To lay to reft. 

Rome’s readied champions, repofe you here. 

Secure from worldly chances and mifhaps 3 
Here lurks no treafon, here no envy fwells. Shakefp. 

I will repofe myfelf with her 3 to live with her hath no 
forrow, but mirth. Wifdom viii. 16. 

Have ye chos’n this place, 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 

Your wearied virtue. Milton's Paradife Lojl , h. i. 

2. To place as in confidence or truft. 

I 1 epofe upon your management, what is deareft to me, 
mv fame. Dryden's Preface to Ann . Mirab. 

"That prince was confcious of his own integrity in the fer- 
vice of God, and relied on this as a fine foundation for that 
truft he repofed in him, to deliver him out of all his diftreftes. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

3. To lodge 3 to lay up. 

Pebbles, repofed in thofe cliffs amongft the earth, being 
not fo diffoluble and likewife more bulky, are left behind. 

Woodward?s Natwal Hiftory. 

To Repo'se. v. n. [ repofer , Fr.] 

1. To fleep 3 to be at reft. 

Within a thicket I repos'd 3 when round 
I ruffl’d up fal’n leaves in heap ; and found, 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapman. 

2. To reft in confidence. 

And, for the ways are dangerous to pafs, 

I do defire thy worthy company. 

Upon whole faith and honour I repofe. Shakefp. 

Repose, n.f. [repos , Fr.] 
j. Sleep 3 reft 3 quiet. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in me the curled thoughts, that nature 


Gives way to in repofe. 


Sbakejp . Macbeth. 
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Th’ hour 

Of night, and of all things now retir’d to reft, 

Mind us of like repofe. Milton s Paradife Loll , b. iv 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the livelong day 
Confume in meditation deep, reclufe 
From human converle 3 nor at {hut of eve 
Enjoy repofe. Philip. 

2. Caule of reft. 

After great lights muft be great fhadows, which we call 
repofes 3 becaufe in reality the fight would be tired, if attra&cd 
by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Repo'sedness. n.f. [from repofed. J State of being at reft. 
To REPO'SI i E. v. a. \repcfiius, Lat.] To lay up 3 to lod^e 
as in a place of fafety. 

Others repofite their young in holes, and fecure themfelves 
alfo therein, becaufe fuch fecurity is wanting, their lives 
being fought. De ham's Phyjico-Theology. 

Rlposi'tion. n.f [from repofte.] The act of replacing. 
Being fatisfied in the repoftion of the bone, take care to 
keep it lo by deligation. Wife man's Surgery. 

Repository, n.f [repofiioircy Fr. repoftorium y Lat.] A place 
where any thing is fafely laid up. 

The mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas 
under view at once, it was neceiiary to have a repojitory to 
lay up thofe ideas. Locke. 

He can take a body to pieces, and difpofe of them, to us 
not without the appearance of irretrievable confuiion, but 
with refpect to his own knowledge into the moll regular and 
methodical repofttories. Rogers's Sermons. 

To R f.possess, v. a. [re and poJJ'cfs.] To poilels again. 

How comes it now, that almoft all that realm is repoffeffed 
of them ? Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Her fuit is now to repofefs thofe lands, 

Which we in juftice cannot well deny. Shakefp. 

Nor fhall my father repoffcf the land, 

The father’s fortune never to return. Pope's OdyJJey, 

To REPREHE'ND. v. a. [ reprebendo , Lat.] 

1. To reprove 3 to chide. 

All as before his fight, whofe prefence to offend with any 
the leaft uiifeemlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they, 
who raoft reprehend or deride that we do. Hooker, b. v.f 29. 

Pardon me for reprehending thee. 

For thou haft done a charitable deed. Shakefp . 

They, like dumb ftatues ftar’d 3 
Which, when I faw, I reprehended them ; 

And afk’d the mayor, what meant this wilful filence ? Sha. 

2. To blame 3 to cenfure. 

I nor advife, nor reprehend the choice 
Of Marcley-hill. Philips. 

Friends reprehend him, reprehend him there : 

For what ? for dealing Gaffer Gap’s gray mare. Gay. 

3. To detebf of fallacy. 

This colour will be reprehended or encountered, by impu¬ 
ting to all excellencies in compofitions a kind of poverty. 

Bacon. 

4. To charge with as a fault. With of before the crime. 

Ariftippus, being reprehended of luxury by one that was 
not rich, for that he gave fix crowns for a fmall fifli, an- 
fwered, why, what would you have given ? the other faid, 
fome twelve pence : Ariftippus faid again, and fix crowns is 
no more with me. Bacon's Apopthegms. 

Reprehe'nder. n.f. [from reprehend.'] Blamer j cenfurer. 
Thefe fervent reprehenders of things, eftablifhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-fpirited men 3 but 
their confidence for the 1110ft part rifeth from too much credit 
given to their own wits, for which caufe they are feldom free 
from errours. Hooker s Dedication. 

REPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [ reprehenfibley Fr. reprehenfuSy Lat.] 
Blameable 3 culpable 3 cenfurable. 

Reprehe'nsibleness. n.f. [from reprebenffyle.] Blameable- 
nefs. 

Reprehe'nsibly. adv. [from reprehenfible. ] BJameably; 
culpably. 

Reprehe'nsion. n.f. [ reprehenfo , Latin.] Reproof 3 open 
blame. 

To a heart fully refolute counfel is tedious, but reprerknfm 
is loathfome. Bacon. 

There is likewife due to the publick a civil rcprehenfion of 
advocates, where there appeareth cunning counfel, gr ols neg- • 
le£l, and flight information. Bacon's Efays- 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal of his fellow efiri- 
ftians, or the governors of the church, then more publick 
reprehenfons and increpations. Hamvv.tia- 

What effect can that man hope from his mod zealous re- 
prehenfions , who lays himfelf open to recrimination. Go. off- 

ReprehrN t siv . adj. [from reprehend!] Given to reproor. 

To REPRESEN P. v. a. [ reprafento , Lat. re;refentey% Fr.] 

I. To exhibit, as if the thing exhibited were prefenc. 

Before him burn 

Seven lamps, as in a zodiac reprefenting f 

The heavenly fires. Miltons Par adje Lof. , b. xin 

2. To 
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2. To deferibe 3 to {how in any particular character. 

This bank is thought the greateft load on the Genoe.c, 
nnd the managers of it have been reprefented as a fecond kind 
of fen ate. Addifon s Rc?narkscn Italy. 

„ j 0 £ii the place of another by a vicarious character 3 to 
perforate : as, the parliament reprefents the people. 

a. 'To exhibit to {Bow. . ... A , 

One of his cardinals admonifhed him agamic that uniKilrui 

piece of ingenuity, by reprefenting to him, that no reforma¬ 
tion CO uld be made, which would not notably diminifh the 
rents of the church. Decay of Piety. 

Representation, n.f [rcprcfehtatmiy Fr. from reprefent.] 

1. Image 3 likenefs. 

If images are worshipped, it muft be as gods, which Cel- 
fug denied, or as reprefentations of God 3 which cannot be, 
becaufe God is invifible and incorporeal. StUlingfleel. 

2. A<ft of fupporting a vicarious character. 

3. Refpectful declaration. 

Representative, adj. [reprefentatif Fr. from reprefent.] 

1. Exhibiting a Similitude. 

They relieve themfelves with this diffineftion, and yet owil 
the leo-al facrifices, though reprefentative , to be proper and 
rca }_ Atterbury . 

2. Bearing the chara&er or power of another. 

This counfel of four hundred was chofen, one hundred 
out of each tribe, and feems to have been a body reprefenta¬ 
tive of the people 3 though the people collective referved a 
{hare of power. Swift. 

Representative, n.f. 

1. One exhibiting the likenefs of another. 

A ftatue of rumour whilpering an idiot in the ear, who 
was the reprefentative of credulity. Addifon s Freeholder. 

2 . One exercifing the vicarious power given by another. 

I wifti the welfare of my country 3 and my morals and 
politicks teach me to leave all that to be adjufted by our re- 
prefentatives above, and to divine providence. Blount to Pope. 

3. That by which any thing is fhown. 

Difficulty muft cumber this doctrine, which fuppofes that 
the perfections of God are the reprefentatives to us, of what¬ 
ever we perceive in the creatures. Locke. 

Represe'nter. n.f [from reprefent.] 
j. One who fnows or exhibits. 

Where the real works of nature, or veritable ads of (lory, 
are to be deferibed, art, being but the imitator or fecondary 
reprefenter , muft not vary from the verity. Brown. 

2. One who bears a vicarious character 3 one who acts for an¬ 
other by deputation. 

My mufe officious ventures 

On the nation’s reprefeiiters. m Swift. 

Represe'ntPvIENT. n.f. [from reprefent.] Image or idea 
propofed, as exhibiting the likenefs of fomething. 

When it is blcfted, fome believe it to be the natural body 
of Chrift 3 others, the bleffings of Chrift, his paffion in re- 
prefehtment , and his grace in real exhibition. Taylor. 

We have met with fome, whofe reals made good their 
reprefentments. Brown's Vulvar Errours. 

To REPRL'SS. v. a. [ reprejfus , Lat.' reprimer , Fr.] 

1. To crufh 3 to put down 3 to fubdue. 

Difcontents and ill blood having ufed always to reprefs and 
appeafe in perfon, he was loth they fhould find him beyond 

*' ea g Bacon's Henry VII. 

borne, taking dangers to be the only remedy againft 
dangers, endeavoured to fet up the fedition again, but & they 
were fpeedily rcprejfed > and thereby the fedition fupprefled 

Wh ° 11}r ' q , Hayward. 

ouch kings 

Favour the innocent, reprefs the bold, 

And, while they flourifh, make an age of gold/. Waller. 
How can I 


Reprefs the horror of my thoughts, which flv 
The fad remembrance. 

Thus long fucceeding criticks juftly reio- n ’d 3 
licence reprefs'd, and ufeful laws ordain’d": 


Denham . 


Pope . 
Thomfon. 


Learning and Rome alike in empire ^rew. 

Armies ftretch, reprejfing here 
The frantick Alexander of the North. 

To comprefs. Not proper. 

R N6t E inufe , ' / [ f ™ m the verb -] Repreffion; afl of crulhing. 

Loud outcries of injury, when they tend nothing to the re- 

|_»^rty rather affirmed by rage and impatience, 
than author,fed by juftice. Government of the Tokf 

RePre ssion. «./ [from >-fpre/s.] Aa of repreffing. S ' 

tr ,at * »'■»• p‘% ** 

I.™* 

T o Reprie've. v a. [ reprendre , repris, Fr.] To refpite after 
fentence of death 5 to give a refpite. P tC 3tter 

Company, though it may reprieve a man from his melan 
choly, yet cannot fecure him from his confcience. S Zt 

3 ' ' r ' Z bci - !! condenined for part in the late rebellion. 
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his majefty had been pleafed to reprieve him, with feveral of 
his friends, in order to give them their Jives. Addifon. 

He reprieves the Tinner from time to time, and continues 
and heaps on him the favours of his providence, in hopes 
that, by an act of clemency fo undeferved, he may prevail 
on his gratitude and repentance. Rogers's Sermons. 

Reprie've. n. f. [from the verb.] Refpite after fentence of 
death. 

In his reprieve he may be fo fitted. 

That his foul ficken not. Shakcfp. Mcaf for Meaf. 

I hope' it is fome pardon or reprieve 
For Claudio. Shakefp. Meaf are for Me a fur e. 

He cannot thrive, 

Unlefs her prayers, whom heav’n delights to hear, 

And loves to grant, reprieve from the wrath 
Of greateft juftice. Shakcfp. All's well that ends well. 

The morning Sir John Hoth-am was to die, a reprieve was 
fent to fufpend the execution for three days. Clarendon. 

AH that I afk, is but a fhort reprieve , 

Till I forget to love, and learn to grieve. Denham. 

To Reprimand, v. a. [reprinlander ^ Fr. reprimo y Lat.] To 
chide 3 to check 3 to reprehend 3 to reprove. 

Germanicus was feverely reprimanded by Tiberius, for tra¬ 
velling into Egypt without his permiftion. Arbuthnot. 

Reprimand, n.f. [reprimanded reprijnende, Fr. from the verb.] 
Reproof 3 reprehenfion. 

He inquires how fuch an one’s wife or fon do, whom he 
does not fee at church 3 which is underftood as a fecret re¬ 
primand to the perfon abfent. Addifon's Spectator, N tf 11 2. 

To Repri'nt. v. a. [re and print.] 

1. To renew the impreflion of any thing. 

The biiiinefs of redemption is to rub over the defaced copy 
of creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, and to 
fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer .edition. South. 

2. To print a new edition. 

My bookfeller is reprinting the efiay on criticifm. Pope. 
fti'sAL. n. f. [reprefalia, low Lat. reprefaille , Fr.] Some- 
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thing feized by way of retaliation for robbery or injury. 

7 he Englifh had great advantage in value of reprifalsy as 
being more ftrong and adive at fea". Hayward . 

Senfe muftfure thy fafeft plunder be. 

Since no reprifals can be made on thee. Pope-. 

Reprise, n.f. [reprife^ Ir.J I he a£I of taking fomething in 
retaliation of injury. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat’ning floods and inundations near 3 
If fo, a juft reprife would only be 

„ ufur P’ d u P° n the fea - Dryden, 

1 o RE 1 ROA CH. v. a. [reprocher^ Fr.] 

1. To cenfure in opprobrious terms, as a crime, 

Mezentius, with his ardour warm’d 
His fainting friends, reproach'd their lhameful flight, 
Repell’d the vigors. Dryden's /Ends. 

• ■^ ]enc j 1 wr ^ ter3 not burden themfelves too much 
with plot, which has been reproached to them as a fault. Dry. 

2. 1 o charge with a fault in levere language. 

If ye be reproached for the name of Chrift, happy are ye. 

‘ 1 Peter iv. 14. 

i hat fhame 

There fit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton- 

2 . To upbraid in general. ' ‘ * 

Thefe things are grievous 3 the upbraiding of houfe-room, 
an d reproaching of the lender. Eccluf. xxix. 28. 

The very regret of being ftirpafled in any valuable quality, 
by a peifon of the fame abilities with ourfelves, will reproach 
our own lazinefs, and even ftiame us into imitation. Rogers. 

Reproach, n.f. [reproche, Fr. from the verb.] Cenfure 3 in¬ 
famy 3 lhame. 3 

\Vith his reproach and odious menace. 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 

Rmt all his forces. r • n 

If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach > ^ 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 
our mere enforcement fhall acquittance me. Shakepb 
Thou, for the teftimony of truth, haft borne 
Univerfal reproach. Tilth' 

Reproa'chable. adj. [reproachable, Fr.l Worthy of reproach 
Reproa chful. adj. [from reproach A J 7 re Pro^h. 

1. ocurrilous 3 opprobrious. 

O monftrous ! what reproachful words are thefe. Shakefb 
I have fheath’d 

My rapier in his bofom, and withal 

Thruft thefe reproachful fpeeches down his throat. Shake ft 

2 . Shameful; infamous 3 vile T Jl s ai ergon. 

is Io°ntmry e ^ f°~^ 

proachful to chriftianity P and r.- 

Thy punflhment Hamnmtd * Fundamentals. 
He fhall endure, by coming in the flefh 
0 * reproachful life and curfed death. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

^ * Re 
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Reproachfully, adv. [from reproach .] 

1, Opprobrioufly 3 ignominioufly 3 fcurriloufly. 

Shall I then be us’d reproachfully ? Shakefp. Hen. VL 
I will that the younger women marry, and give none oc- 
cafion to the adverfary to fpeak reproachfully . i Tim. v. 14. 

2. Shamefully 3 infamoufly. 

RE'PROBATE. adj. [ reprobus , Lat.] Loft to virtue 3 loft to 
grace 3 abandoned. 

They profefs to know God, but in works deny him, being 
abominable, and to every good work reprobate. Tit. i. 16. 

Strength and art are eafily outdone 
By fp ii its reprobate. Milton. 

God forbid, that every fingle commiftion of a fin, though 
great for its kind, and withal adted againft confcience, for 
its aggravation, fhould fo far deprave the foul, and-bring it 
to fuch a reprobate condition, as to take plcafure in other 
men’s fins. South s Sermons. 

Re'probate. n.f A man loft to virtue 3 a wretch abandoned 
to wickednefs. 

What if we omit 


What if thy fon 

Prove difobedient and reprov’d, retort* 
Wherefore didft thou beget me ? 


Milton-. 


This reprobate , till he were well inclin’d. 


Shakefp. 


I acknowledge myfelf for a reprobate, a villain, a traytor 
to the king, and the moft unworthy man that evei lived, i^al. 

All the faints have profited by tribulations 3 and they that 
could not bear temptations, became reprobates. Taylor. 

To Re'probate. v. a. [ reprobo , Lat.] 
j. To difallow 3 to rejedt. 

Such an anfwer as this is reprobated and difallowed of in 
law j I do not believe it, unlefs the deed appears. Aylijfe. 

'2. To abandon to wickednefs and eternal deftrudtion. 

What {hould make it neceflary for him to repent and 
amend, who either without refpedt to any degiee of amend¬ 
ment is fuppofed to be-eledted to eternal blifs, or w’ithout re- 
fpedt to fin, to be irreverfibly reprobated. Hammond. 

A reprobated hardnefs of heart does them the office of phi- 
lofophy towards a contempt of death. L Eflrange. 

3. To abandon to his fentence, without hope of pardon. 

Drive him out 

To reprobated exile round the world, 

Acaitive, vagabond, abhorr’d, accurs’d. Southcrne. 

Re'probateness. n.f. [from reprobate.'] The ftate of being 
reprobate. 

Reproba'tton. n.f. '■ reprobation, Fr. from reprobate.] 

1. The adt of abandoning or ftate of being abandoned to eternal 
deftrudtion. 

This fight would make him do a defperate turn ; 

Yea curfe his better angel from his fide. 

And fall to reprobation. Shakefp. Othello. 

Though fome words may be accommodated to God’s pre- 
deftination, yet it is the fcope of that text to treat of the re¬ 
probation of any man to hell-lire. Bramhallagainjl Hobbs. 

God, upon a true repentance, is not fo fatally tied to the 
fpindle of abfolute reprobation , as not to keep his promile, 
and feal merciful pardons. * Maine . 

2. A condemnatory fentence. 

You are empower’d to give the final decifion of wit, to put 
vour ftamp on all that ought to pafs for current, and let a 
brand of reprobation on dipt poetry and fallecoin. Drydtn. 
To REPRODUCE, v. a. [re and produce 3 reproduce, Fr.] 

To produce again 3 to produce anew. 

If horfe dung ret-roduceth oats, it will not be eafuy deier- 
mined where the power of generation cealeth. hr own. 

Thofe colours are unchangeable, and whenever all thole 
rays with thofe their colours are mixed again, they reproduce 
the fame white light as before. Newton’s Opticks. 

Reproduction, n.f. [from reproduce.] The ad of pro¬ 
ducing anew. . . .... ,• 1 • 

I am about to attempt a reproduction in vitriol, in which it 

feems not unlikely to be performable. Boyle. 

Reproof, n.f. [from reprove.] 

1. Blame to the face 3 reprehenfion. 

Good Sir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 

another into the regifter of your own, that I may pafs with 
a reproof the eafier. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Fear not the anger of the wiL to raile ; . 

Thofe beft can bear reproof who merit praife. Pope. 

2. Cenfure 3 flander. Out of ufe. - A , . 

Why, for thy fake, have I fuffer d reproof ?_ ftiame hath 

* c x l Cl Ml 1X1X« / • 

covered my face. „ , J ,, m 11J. 

1 Repro'vable. adj . [from reprove.] Culpable 3 blamable , 

worthy of reprehenfion. , , _ , r 

If thou Clift find thy faith as dead after the reception of 

the facrament as before, it may be thy fa.th was not only 
little, but retroveable. Taylor's IVortby Communicant. 

To REPRO'VE. v. a. [reprouver, Fr.] 

1. To blame 3 to cenfure. ~ 

I will not t eprove thee for thy facrihces. rjatm 1. 0. 

2. To charge to the face with a fault 3 to check 3 to chide 3 to 

rei What if they can better be content with one that can wink 
at their faults, than with him that will reprove them. Wbitg. 

There is no Hander in an allow’d fool, though he do no- 
, . 1 „_.;i . nr , r railing: in a known difereet man, 

ft, he do-nothing but rep,Z. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 


If a great perlonage undertakes an adion paflionately,* let 
it be aded with all the malice and impotency in the world, 
he {hall have enough to flatter him, but not enough to reprove 
him. Taylors Ride of Living Holy, 

3. To refute 3 to difprove. 

My lords. 

Reprove my. allegation if you can. Shakefp. Henry Vft 
4; To blame for. With of. 

To reprove one of lazinefs, they will fay, doft thou make 
idle a coat ? that is a coat for idlenefs. Carewi 

Repro'ver .n.J'. [from reprove.] A reprehendcr 3 one that 
reproves. 

Let the moft potent finner fpeak out, and tell us, whether 
he can command down the clamours and revilings of a guilty 
confcience, and impofe filence upon that bold rep<over. Souih { 
This ftball have from every one, even the reprovers of vice, 
the title of living well. Locke on Education. 

To Repru'ne. v. a. [re and prune.] To prune a ijecond. 
time. 

Reprune apricots and peaches, Having as many of the young 
likelieft fhoots as are well placed. Evelyn's Kalmda<. 

Re'ptile. adj. [reptile, Lat.] Creeping upon many feet. In 
the following lines reptile is confounded with ferpent. 

Cleanfe baits from filth, to give a tempting glofs, 
Cherifli the fully’d reptile race with mois. Gap. 

Repti'le. n.f. An animal that creeps upon many feet. 

Terreftial animals may be divided into quadrupeds or rep¬ 
tiles, which have many feet, and ferpents which have no 

Locke's Elements of Natural Pbilcfophy, 
Hflly retreat ! fithence no female hither, 

Confcious of focial love and nature’s rites, 

Muft dare approach, from the inferior reptile , 

To woman, form divine. Prior, 

Re pu'blican. adj. [from republick.] Placing the government 
in the people. 

Republican, n.f. [from republick.] One who thinks a com¬ 
monwealth without monarchy the beft: government. 

Thefe people are more happy in imagination than the reft 
of their neighbours, becaufe they think themfelves fo; though 
fuch a chimerical happinefs is not peculiar to republicans. Add. 
REPU'BLICK. n.f. [refpublica, Lat. repuBlique, Fr.] Common¬ 
wealth 3 ftate in which the power is lodged in more than one. 
Thofe that by their deeds will make it known, 

Whofe dignity they do fuftain 3 
And life, ftate, glory, all they gain, 

Count the repub lick's, not their own. Ben;. Johnfon. 

They are indebted many millions more than their whole 
republick is worth. _ Addifon's State of the War. 

RepuTiable. adj. [from repudiate.] bit to be rejecced. 

To REPU'DIATE. v. <7. [repudio, Lat. repudier, Fr.] To 

divorce 3 to reject 3 to put away. 

Here is a notorious inftance of the folly of the atheifts, 
that while they repudiate all title to the kingdom of heaven, 
merely for the prefent pleafure of body, and their boafted 
tranquillity of mind, befides the extreme madnefs in running 
fuch a defperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive 
themfelves here of that very pleafure and tranquillity they 
feek for. Bentley s Sermons. 

Let not thofe, that have repudiated the more inviting fins, 
{how themfelves philtred and bewitched by this. G. ofdongue. 
Repudiation, n.f [repudiation, Fr. from repudiate.] Di¬ 
vorce 3 rejection. 

It was allowed by the Athenians, only in cafe of repudia¬ 
tion of* Wife. Arbuthnotcn Coins. 

RePU'GNANCE. 7 r r repugnance, Fr. from repugnant.] 

Repu gnancy. S 

1. Inconfiftcncy 3 contrariety. , 

But where difference is without repugnancy, that which hath 
been can be no prejudice to that which is. Hooker. 

It is no affront to omnipotence, if, by reafon of the forma 
'incapacity and repugnancy of the thing, we aver that the^wor 
could not have been made from all eternity. Bemtp. 

2. Reluctance 3 unwillingnefs 3 ftruggle of oppofite pafiion. 

Why do fond men expofe themfelves to battle, 

And let the foes quietly cut their throats^ ^ 

Without repugnancy ? Shakefp. 1 imon of Atnens. 

Thus did the pafiions a& without any of their prefent jars, 
combats or repugnances, all moving with the beauty oi uni 
formity and the ftilnefs of compofure. South''’s Sermons.^ 

That which caufes us to lofe moft of our time, is f e J e 
pimiance which we naturally have to labour. Dry e n * 

REPITGNANT. adj . [repugnant, Fr. repugnant, Lat ] 

1. Difobedient 3 not obfequious. 

His antique fword, 

Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, . . 

Repugnant to command. Shakefp. Ham • 

2 . Contrary 3 oppofite. h ve 

Why I rejeCt the other conjectures is 3 becaufe they n 

not due warrant from obfervation, but are clearly 
thereunto. Woodward shatura JJ 

Repugnantly 


Milton. 
Denham. 
to drive 


Repu'gnantly. advS [from regnant. I 

They fpeak not repugnantly thereto. Brown s 1 ulg. hr,. 

To Repu'x-lulate. v. n. [re and puilulo , Lat. repullule, , Fr.J 

1 fhotghTrcs repullulate , there is wheat ftill left in the 
rA 5 Howels Vocal For eft. 

REPU'LSE. n.f [repulfe, Fr. repulfa, Latin.] The condition 

" 0 f being; driven off or put afide from any attempt 

My repulfe at Hull feemed an aeft of lo rude difloyalty, that 
my enemies had fcarce confidence enough to abet it. a. Lba. 

Nor much expect . 

A foe fo proud will firft the weaxcr feek 3 
So bent, the more {hall ftiame him his repulfe. 

By fate repell’d, and with repulfes tir’d. 

To Repulse, v. a. [repulfus, Lat.] I o beat back 

° ff; rhe ebriftian defendants ftill repulfed them with greater 
courage than they were able to afiail them. Knolles. 

This fleet, attempting St. Minoes, were repulfed, and 
without glory or gain, returned into England. , Hayward. 

Man complete to have difeover’d and repuls’d 
Whatever wiles of foe or feeming friend. Milton. 

&EPU LSION. n.f [ repulfus , Lat.] The aft or power of driv¬ 
ing; oft from itfelf. # _ 

Air has fome degree of tenacity, whereby the parts atiradt 

one another 3 at the fame time, by their elafticity, the par¬ 
ticles of air have a power of repulfon or flying oft from one 
another. Arbuthnot. 

Repu'lsivf.. adj. [from repulfe.] Driving oft 3 having ti.e 
power to beat back or drive off. 

The parts of the fait or vitriol recede from one another, 
and endeavour to expand themfelves, and get as far afunder 
as the quantity of water, in which they float, will allow ; 
and does not this endeavour imply, that they have a repulfive 
force by which they fly from one another, or that they attrad 
the water more ftroiigly than one another ? Newton’s Opticks. 

To Repurchase, v. a. [re and purchafe.] To buy again. 

Once more we fit on England’s royal throne, 
Repurchas’d With the blood of enemies 3 
What valiant foe-men, like to autumn’s corn. 

Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride ? Shakefp. 
If the fon alien thofe lands, and repurchafe them again in 
fee, the rules of delcents are to be obferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale's Law of England. 

Re putable, adj. [from repute.] Honourabl'e 3 not infamous. 
If ever any vice {hall become reputable, and be gloried in as 
a mark of greatnefs, what can we then expeCl from the man 
of honour, but to fignalizc himielf. Rogers's Sermons. 

In the article of danger, it is as reputable to elude an enemy 
as defeat one. Broome. 

Re'putably. adv. [from reputable.] Without diferedit. 

To many fuch worthy magiftrates, who have thus reputably 
filled the chief feats of power in this great city, I am now 
addreffing my difeourfe. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Reputation, n.f. [reputation, Fr. from j epute.] Credit 3 
honour 3 character of good. 

Reputation is an idle and moft falfe impofition 3 oft got 
without merit, and loft without deferving : you have loft no 
reputation at all, unlefs yon repute yourfelf fuch a lofer. Shak. 

Verfoy, upon the lake of Geneva, has the reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarly. . Addifon. 

A third interprets motions, looks and eyes 3 
At ev’ry word a reputation dies. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
To IlEPIT I E. v. a. [veputo, Lat. reputer , Fr.J To hold j 
to account 3 to think. 

The king was reputed a prince moft prudent. Shakefp. 

I do repute her grace 

The rightful heir to England’s royal feat. Shakefp. 

I do know of thofe. 

That therefore only are reputed wife. 

For faying nothing. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Men, fuch as chufe 

Law praclice for mere gain, boldly repute 
Worfethan embrothel’d ltrumpets proftitute. Donne. 

It the grand vizier be fo gieat, as he is reputed.-, in politicks 
he will never content to an invafion of Hungary, Temple. 

RepuVe. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Character 3 reputation. 

2. Eftabliftied opinion. 

He who reigrls 

Monarch in heav’n, till then as one fecure, 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 

Repu'teless. adj. [from repute.] Difreputable 3 difo-raceful! 
A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. 

Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had left me in reputelefs banifhmcnt, 

of no mark nor livelihood. . Shakefp. Hen. V. 
REQUEST, n.f. [requejle,Y r.] 

1. Petition 3 entreaty. 

But afk what you would have reform’d, 

I will both hear and grant you your requcjls. Shakefp. 

Hainan ftood up to make rcquejl for his life to Either. Ejih. 


r\.\ 1 uiy riifub/i — ) . —_ 

Obtain 3 "all thy reauejl was my decree. Milton’s l ar. L0J1 . 

Aflc him to lend 

To this, the laft requejl that I {hall fend, 

A gentle ear. # . Denham. 

i. Demand 3 repute 3 credit 3 ftate of being defired. 

Tullus Aufidius will appear well in thefe wars, lus great 

oppofer Coriolaniis being now in no requeft of his country. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Whilft this vanity of thinking, that men are obliged, to 
write either fyftems or nothing, is in requejl, many excellent 
notions are fupprefled. Boyle. 

Knowledge and fame were in as great requejl as wealth 
among us how. Temple. 

To Reque'sT. v. a. [requejler,¥i\] Toalk3 tofolicite3 to 
entreat. 

To-night we hold a folemn fupper, Sir, 

And I’ll rcquejl your prefence. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

It was to be requejied of Almighty God by prayer, that 
thofe kings would ferioufly fulfil all that hope of peace. Kno.les. 

The virgin quire for her requejl , 

The god that fits at marriage feaft 3 
He at their invoking came. 

But with a fcarce well-lighted flame. Milton. 

In things not unlawful, great perfons cannot be properly 
faid to requejl , becaufe all things confidered, they muft not 
be denied. South's Sermons 0 

Requester, n.f. [from requef.] Petitioner 3 foliciter. 

To RequFcken. v. d. [re and quicken.] To reanimate. 

By and by the din of war ’gan pierce 
His ready fenfe, when ftraight his doubled fpirit 
RcquickerCd what in flefli was fatigate. 

And to the battle came he. Shakefp. Goriolanus ; 

RE'^UIEM. n.f [Latin.] 

1. A hymn in which they implore for the dead requiem or reft. 

We {hould profane the fervice of the dead. 

To fing a requiem and fuch peace to her^ 

As to peace-parted fouls. 

2. Reft ; quiet ; peace. Not in ufe. 

The midwife kneel’d-at my mother’s throes. 

With pair! produc’d, and nurs’d for future woes ; 

Elfe had I an eternal requiem kept, 

And in the arms of peace for ever flept. 

Requirable. adj. [from require.] Fit to be required. 

It contains the certain periods of times, and all circum- 
ftances requirable in a hiftory to inform. Llale 

To REQUPRE. v. a. [requiro, Lat. requerir , Fr.] 

1. To demand 3 to afk a thing as of right, 

Ye me require 

A thing without the compafs of my wit; 

For both the lineage and the certain fire. 

From which I fprung, are from me hidden yfet. 

We do require them of you, fo to ufe them, 

As we Jfhail find their merits. Shakefp. King Leai 

I his, the very law of‘nature teaCheth us to do, and thi 
the law of God requireth alfo at our hands. Spelma ? 

This imply’d 

Subjection, but requir'd with gentle fway. Aiiltoi 

Ort our alliance other lands defir’d, 

A.nd what we feek of you, of us requir’d.. Dryder 

God, when he gave the world in common to ail mankind 
commanded men alfo to labour, and the penury of his con 
dition required it. Lock, 

2 . J o make neceflary ; to need. 

The king’s bufinefs required hafte. 1 Sam. xxi. £ 

High from the ground the branches would require 
Thy utmoft reach. MiltO) 

But why, alas ! do mortal men complain 3 
God gives us what he knows our wants require, 

Dr/AmoT e ! ter thin § s than thofe which we defirt. DHdet 

RE QJJISII E. adj. [requifitus, Lat.] Neceflary 3 needful 
required by the nature of things. 

When God new modelled th£ world by the introdueftio 
of a new religion, and .that in the room of orte fet up by him 
lelr, it was requifite , that he fhould recommend it to the rea 
ions of men with the fame authority and evidence that en 

°r ed M e n° 7 e u ... * South's Semen, 

'-old caJleth the {pints to fuccour, and therefore thev can 

not lo well clofe and go together in the head, which isf eve 
reymfie to deep. Bacon's Natural Hi/hn 

1 iepare your foul with all thofe neceflary graces, that ar 
more immediately requijite to this performance. JVake 

Re Quisite. n. f Any thing neceflary. 

Res non paria labore , fed relida , was thought by a poet t 
be one of the requijites to a happy life. ' Dryden 

1* or want of thefe requifites, moft of our ingenious vounc 
men take up fome cried up Englifh poet, adore him, and imb 
tate him, without knowmg wherein he is defeaive. Dry den 
This God on his part has declared for the requifites on ours 
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RES 

Re'quisitely. adv. [from requifite.] Necefiarily ; in a re¬ 
quifite manner. 

We difcem how requifitely the feveral parts of fcripture are 
fitted to feveral times, perfons, and occurrences. Boyle. 
Re quisiten ess . n. f. [from requifite .] Neceflity ; the Rate 
of being requifite. 

Difcerning how exquiiitely the feveral parts of fcripture 
are fitted to the feveral times, perfons and occurrences in¬ 
tended, we fhall difcover not only the fenfe of the obfcurer 
paffages, but the requifitenefs of their having been written fo 
obfcurely. ^oyle. 

Requi'tal. n.f. [from requite .] 

1. Return for any good or bad office ; retaliation. 

Should we take the quarrel of fermons in hand, and re¬ 
venge their caufe by requital , thrufting prayer in a manner 
out of doors under colour of long preaching ? Hooker. 

Since you 

WeaV your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold, you do fo grow in my requital? 

As nothing can unroot you. Shak. All's well that ends well. 

We hear 

Such goodnefs of your juftice, that our foul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks. 

Forerunning your requital. Shake/p. Meaf. for Meaf. 

I fee you are obfequious in your love, and I profefs requi- 
t a }‘ Sbakejpeare. 

No merit their averfion can remove. 

Nor ill requital can efface their love. Waller. 

2. Reward ; recompenfe. 

He afk’d me for a fong, 

And in requital op’d his leathern fcrip. 

And fhew’d me fimples of a thoufand names. 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Milton . 

I have ta’en a cordial, . 

Sent by the king or Haly, in requital 
Of all my miferies, to make me happy. Denham. 

In all the light that the heavens bellow upon this lower 
world, though the lower world cannot equal their benefac¬ 
tion, yet with a kind of grateful return it reflects thofe rays, 
that it cannot recompenfe ; fo that there is fome return how¬ 
ever, though there can be no requital. South's Sermons. 

1 o REQUITE, v. a. [requiter, Fr.] To repay; to retaliate 
good or ill; to recompenfe. 

If he love me to madnefs, I fhall never requite him. Shak. 
He hath requited me evil for good. i Sam. xxv. 21. 

Open not thine heart to every man, left he requite thee 
with a fhrewd turn. Eccluf. viii. 19. 

When Jofeph’s brethren faw that their father was dead, 
they faid, Jofeph will requite us all the evil we did. Genefis 1 . 

An avenger againft his enemies, and one that fhall requite 
kindnefs to his friends. Eccluf. xxx. 6. 

Him within protect from harms ; 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 

That call fame on fuch gentle adfs as thefe. Milton. 

Great idol of mankind, we neither claim 
The praife of merit, nor afpire to fame ! 
s Tis all we beg thee to conceal from fight 
Thofe adfs of goodnefs which themfelves requite : 

O let us ftill the fecret joy partake. 

To follow virtue ev’n for virtue’s fake. Pope. 

Unhappy Wallace, 

Great patriot heroe ! ill requited chief ! Phomfon. 

Re'remouse. n. f. [hpejiemuy, Saxon.] A bat. 

Re'reward. n.f. The rear or laft troop. 

Resa'le. n.f [re and /ale.] Sale at lecond. hand. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale? where they 
are not reftrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon. 

To Resalu'te. v. a. [refaluto? Lat. refaluer? Fr.] To falute 
or greet anew. 

We drew her up to land. 

And trod ourfelves the refaluted fand. Chapman. 

To refalute the world with facred light, 

Leucothea wak’d. MiltGn. 

To ResaFl. v. a. [re and fail.] To fail back. 

From Pyle refailing , and the Spartan court, 

Horrid to fpeak ! in ambufh is decreed Pope's Odyjfey. 

To Resci'nd. v. a. [refeindo? Lat. r‘efcinder , Fr.] To cut oft; 
to abrogate a law. 

It is the impofing a facramental obligation upon him, which 
being the condition, upon the performance whereof all the' 
promifes of endlefs blifs are made over, it is not pofiible to 
refeind or difclaim the Handing obliged by it. Hammond. 

I fpake againft the teft, but was not heard ; 

Thefe to refeind , and peerage to reftore. Dryden. 

Rescission, n.f. [ refcijfion , Fr. rcfcijfus , Lat.] The a£t of 
cutting off; abrogation. 

If any infer refcijfion of their eftate to have been for idola¬ 
try, that the governments of all idolatrous nations Ihould be 
alfo diffolved, it followeth not. Bacon. 

Resci'ssory. adj. [i refeiffoire , Fr. refeiffus , Lat.] Having the 
power to cut off. 

To Rescribe, v. a. [; referiho , Lat. referire , Fr.] 

1. To write back. 
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Whenever a prince on his being cohfulted ref Abes or writ? 
back Toleramus, he dilpenfes with that add otherwi'L CS 

2. 10 write over again. 0 * 

Calling for more paper to ref rile them, he fheWed him 
the difference betwixt the ink-box and the fand-box. Houfl 
Re'script. n.f [referity Fr. refeiptum? Lat.] Edi& oft* 
emperour. 

One finding a great mafs of money digged under a roun( j 
and being fomewhat doubtful, fignified "it to the emperor* 
who made a / efript thus ; Ufe it. Bacon's Ap 0 phthe« m l 

The popes, in fuch cafes, where canons were lilent, did* 
after the manner of the Roman emperors, write back their 
determinations, which were ftiled ref Apts or decretal epiftl es 
having the force of laws. Ayliffe's Parer von 

To RE'SCUE. v. a. [ reforre , old Fr.] To let free front any 
violence, confinement, or danger. 

Sir Scudamore, after long ibrrovv, in the end met with 
Britomartis, who fuccoured him and rejkewed his love. Spent ' 
My uncles both are Bain in refuing me. Shake/p 

W e’re befet with thieves ; 

Ref cue thy miftrefs, if thou be a man. Shakefp. 

Dr. Bancroft underftood the church excellently, and had 
almoft refeued it out of the hands of the Calvinian party. Clar 
He that is fo lure of his particular ele&ion, as to refolve 
he can never fall, if he commit thofe a<fts, againft which 
fcripture is plain, that they that do them lhall not inherit 
eternal life, mull necellarily refolve, that nothing but the re¬ 
moving his fundamental error can refeue him from the fuper- 
ftrueftive. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Who was that juft man, whom had not heav’n 
Refin'd , had in his righteoufnefs been loft ? Milton. 

Riches cannot refeue from the grave. 

Which claims alike the monarch and the Have. Dryden. 
Rf.'scue. n. J. [refcouffe? refiojfe , old Fr. refiujjus , low Lat.] 
Deliverance from violence, danger, or confinement. 

How comes it, you 

Have holp to make this refine. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Re'scuer. n. f. [from refeue. ] One that relcues. 
Resea'rch. n.f. [recherche? Fr. J Enquiry; iearch. 

By a Ikilful application of thofe notices, may be gained in 
fuch refiarches the accelerating and bettering of fruits, empty¬ 
ing mines and draining fens. Glanvill's Scepf. 

I fubmit thofe miftakes, into which I may have fallen, to 
the better confideration of others, who fhall have made re- 
fearch into this bufinefs with more felicity. Holder. 

A felicity adapted to every rank, fuch as the refiarches of 
human wifdom fought for, but could not difcover. Rogers. 
To Resea rch. v. a. [rechercher , Fr.] To examine; to 
enquire. 

It is not eafy to refiearch with due diftindlion, in the actions 
of eminent perfonages, both how much may have been ble- 
mifhed by the envy of others, and what was corrupted by 
their own felicity. Wotton's Buckingham. 

To Resea / t. v. a. [re and fiat. ] To feat again. 

When he’s produc’d, will you refiat him 
Upon his father’s throne ? Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

Reset zer. n.f. One that feizes again. 

Reseizure, n.f. [re avdS. feizure.] Repeated feizure; feizure 
a fecond time. 

Here we have the charter of foundation ; it is now the 
more eafy to judge of the forfeiture or refiizure : deface the 
image, and you diveft the right. Bacon. 

Rese mblance. n.f. [refembiance? Fr.] Likenefs; fimilitude; 
reprefentation. 

Thefe fenfible things, which religion hath allowed, are 
refemblances formed according to things fpiritual, whereunto 
they ferve as a hand to lead, and a way to direct. Hooker. 

Faireft refimblance of thy maker fair, 

1 hee all things living gaze on. Milton. 

One main end of poetry and painting is to pleafe ; they 
bear a great refimblance to each other. Dryden's Dufrtfnoy. 

The quality produced hath commonly no refembiance with 
the thing producing it; wherefore, we look on it as a bare 
effect of power. Locke. 

They are but weak refemblances of our intentions, faint and 
imperfeeft copies that may acquaint us with the general defign, 
but can never exprefs the life of the original. Addifin. 

So chymifts boaft they have a pow’r, 

From the dead alhes of a flow’r, 

Some faint refembiance to produce. 

But not the virtue. Swift's Mifiellanits. 

I cannot help remarking the refimblance betwixt him and 
our author in qualities, fame, and fortune. Pope. 

To Resemble, v. a. [refimbler? Fr.] 

l. To compare ; to reprefent as like fomething elfe. 

Moft fafely may we refemble ourfelves to God, in refpe<ft oi 
that pure faculty, which is never feparate from the love of 
God. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

The torrid parts of Africk are refimbled to a libbard’s fkin, 
the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difperfenefs of ha¬ 
bitations. . Brerewopd on Languages. 

8 2. To 


2. 
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To be like ; to have likenefs to. 


If we fee a man 
into misfortune, we 


of virtues, mixed with infirmities, fall 
are afraid that the like misfortunes may 

Addifin. 


happen to ourfelves, who refemble the character Addifin. 
ToTese'nd. [re ^ find.] To fend back ; to fend 

again. Not in ufe. 

I fent to her, by this fame coxcomb, 

Tokens and letters, which fhe did refind. Shakefp. 

To RESE'NT. v. a. [ reffentir , Fr.] 

t To take well or ill. . c , . 

A ferious confideration of the mineral trealures of his ter¬ 
ritories and the pradical difeoveries of them by way of my 
ohilofophical theory, he then fo well refinted? that afterwards, 
upon a mature digeftion of my whole defign, he commanded 
me to let your lordftiips underftand, how great an inclination 
. he hath to further fo hopeful a work. Bacon. 

2 To take ill ; to confider as an injury or arrront. 1 nia 

now the moft ulual fenfe. 

Thou with fcorn 

And ancrer would’ft refent the offer’d wrong. Milton. 

Rese'nter n.f [from refent.] One who feels injuries deeply. 
The earl was the worft philofopher, being a great refenter , 
?nd a w T eak diffembler of the leaft difgrace. Wot ton. 

Rfse'NTFUL. adj. [refent and full.] Malignant; eafily pro¬ 
voked to anger, and long retaining it 

Resf/ntingly. adv. [from refuting.] With drep fenfe; 
with ftrong perception ; with anger. 

Hylobares judicioufly and refintingly recapitulates your main 

More's Divine Dialogues. 


reafonings. 


Resentment, n.f. [rejfientimenflr.] 

1. Strong perception of good or ill. 

He "retains vivid i ej'entrnents of the more folid morality. 

Mo es Divine Dialogues. 
Some faces we admire and dote on ; others, in our impar¬ 
tial apprehenfions, no lefs defendng, we can behold without 
rejentment ; yea, with an invincible difregard. Glanvill. 

~ What he hath of fenfible evidence, the very grand work 
of his demonftration, is but the knowledge of his own re- 
fientment ; but how the fame things appear to others, they 
only know that are confcious to them ; and how they are in 
themfelves, only he that made them. Glanvill's Scepf 

2 . Deep fenfe of injury. 

Can heav’nly minds fuch high rejentment fhow, 

Or exercife their fpight in human woe ? Dryden. 

I cannot, without fome envy, and a juft resentment againft 
the oppofite conduct of others, refledt upon that generofity, 
wherewith the heads of a ftruggling faiftion treat thofe who 
will undertake to hold a pen in their defence. Swift. 

Reservation, n.f. [refervation? Fr.] 

1. Referve ; concealment of fomething in the mind. 

Nor had I any refervations in my own foul, when I paffed 
that bill, nor repentings after. King Charles. 

We fwear with Jeiuitical equivocations and mental refer¬ 
vations. Sander Jon agaivjl the Covenant, 

2. Something kept back ; fomething not given i:p. 

Ourfelf by monthly courfe. 

With refervation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be fuftain’d, fhall our abode 
Make with you by due turns. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This is academical refervation in matters of eafy truth, or 
rather fceptical infidelity againft the evidence of reafon. Bro. 

Thefe opinions Steele and his fadfion are endeavouring to 
propagate among the people concerning the prefent miniftry ; 
with what ref) vation to the honour of the queen, I cannot 
determine. Swift's Mifiellanies. 

3. Cuftody ; ftate of being treafured up. 

He will’d me, 

In heedful’ft refervation , to beftow them 
As notes, whofe faculties inclufive were. 

More than they of note. Shakefp . 

Rese'rvatory. . n.f. [refirvoir? Fr.] Place in which any 
thing is referved or kept. 

How I got fuch notice of that fubterranean refirvatory as to 
make a computation of the water now concealed therein, 
^ perufe the propolitions concerning earthquakes. Woodward. 

T o RESE'RVE. v. a. [referver? Fr. refetvo , Lat.] 

1. To keep in (lore ; to fave to fome other purpofe. 

I could add many probabilities of the names of places; 
but they Ihould be too long for this, and I referve them for 
another. Spenfir's State of Ireland. 

Haft thou feen the treafures of the hail, which I have re¬ 
ferved againft the day of trouble ? J 0 b xxx viii. 23. 

David houghed all the chariot horfes, but referved of them 
for an hundred chariots. 2 Sam. viii. 4. 

Flowers 

„ Referv'd from night, and kept for thee in ftore. Milton.. 

2. To retain ; to keep ; to hold. 

Referve thy ftate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakefp. 

Will he rejetve his anger for ever ? will he keep it to the 
end ? 

-1-1 ^ . J er ' U1 * 

3. I o lay up to a future time. 

The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of temp- 
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tations, and to referve the unjuft unto the day of judgment to 
be punifhed. J Peter ii. 9. 

The breach feems like the feiffures of an earthquake, and 
threatens to fwallow all that attempt to clofe it, and refervts 
its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 

Conceal your efteem and love in your own breaft, and re¬ 
ferve your kind looks and language for private hours. Swift. 

Reserve, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Store kept untouched. 

The affent may be withheld upon this fuggeftion, that I 
know not yet all that may be faid : and therefore, though I 
be beaten, it is not neceffary I Ihould yield, not knowing 
what forces there are in referve behind. Locke. 

2 . Something kept for exigence. 

The viro-ins, beftdes the oil in their lamps, carried likewifc 
a referve in fome other veffel for a continual fupply. Tillotfon . 

3. Something concealed in the mind. 

However any one may concur in the general fcheme, it is 
ftill with certain referves and deviations, and with a falvo to 
his own private judgement. Addifin's Freeholder . 

4. Exception; prohibition. 

Is knowledge fo defpis’d ? 

Or envy," or what referve forbids to tafte ? Milton. 

5. Exception in favour. 

Each has fome darling luft, which pleads for a referve , and 
which they would fain reconcile to the expectations of re¬ 
ligion. Rogers's Sennons . 

6. Modefty; caution in perfonal behaviour. 

Ere guardian thought cou’d bring its fcatter’d aid, 

My foul furpriz’d, and from herfelf disjoin’d, 

Left all referve , and all the fex behind. Prior • 

Rese rved, adj. [from referve.] 

1. Modeft ; not loofely free. 

To all obliging, yet referv'd to all, 

None could himfelf the favour’d lover call. Walfb. 

2. Sullen ; not open ; not frank. 

Nothing referv'd or fullen was to fee, 

But fweet regards. Dryden . 

Rese'rvedly. adv. [from referved.] • 

1. Not with franknefs ; not with opennefs ; with referve. 

I muft give only fliort hints, and write but obfcurely and 
refervedly , until I have opportunity to exprefs my fentiments 
with greater copioufnefs and perfpicuity. Woodward. 

2. Scrupuloufly ; coldly. 

He fpcaks rejerv'dly , but he fpeaks with force; 

Nor can a word be chang’d but for a worfe. Pope. 

Rese'rvedness. n.f. [horn referved.] Clofenefs; want of 
franknefs ; want of opennefs. 

Obferve their gravity 

And their refervednefs , their many cautions 
Fitting their perfons. Benj. Johnfon's Cat aline. 

By formality, I mean fomething more than ceremony and 
complement, even a folemn rejervednefis , which may well 
confift with honefty. Wotton. 

There was great warinefs and refe> vednefis , and fo great a 
jealoufy of each other, that they had no mind to give or re¬ 
ceive vifits. . Clarendon , b. viii. 

Diffimulation can but juft guard a man within the compafs 
of his own perfonal concerns, which yet may be more effec¬ 
tually done by that filence and refervednefs , that every man 
may innocently praife. South's Sermons. 

Rese^ver. n.f [from referve.] One that referves. 

Reservoi r. n. f. [re y ervoir? r r.J Place where any thino - is 
kept in ftore. ' . ° 

There is not a fpring or fountain, but are well provided 
with huge cifterns and rejervoirs of rain and fnow-water. Add. 

Who fees pale Mammon pine amidft his ftore. 

Sees but a backward fteward for the poor ; 

This year a rejervoir? to keep and fpare; 

T i? l n. h c. e r ™i r a T fountain f P° utin S throu g h his heir. Pott. 

Fo RESE T FLE. V. a. [re and Jettle.] To fettle a^ain. 

Will the houfe of Auftria yield the leaft article, even of 
ufurped prerogative, to rejettle the minds of thofe princes in 
the alliance, who are alarmed at the confequences of the 
emperor’s death. WK 

Resettlement, n.f. [from rifettle.] 

1. The a£I of fettling again. 

To the quieting of my paftions, and the refettlement of mv 
difcompofed foul, I coniider that grief is the moft abfurd of 

2 ThoVfT r r • Nofris ' s Mifiellanies. 

2. 1 he ftate of fettling again. 

Some roll their calk to mix it with the lees, and, after a 
refettlement. they rack it. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

fsi ance. n.f. [train ref ant.] Refidence ; abode; dwel¬ 
ling. Kejmnce and ref ant are now only ufed in law 

The king forthwith banilhed all Flemings out of his king¬ 
dom, commandmg his merchant adventurers, which had\ 

RE&T /'TV 0 r ' et ,- m - iWr Henry VII 

RESI ANT. adj. \rejjeant, I-r.] Refident; prefent in a place 

Solyman was come as far as Sophia, where the Turks *reai 

«j?.-*< i»h„C 

Th, A,,*,,,.. 
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RES 

To RESFDE. v. ti. [refdeo, Lat. refder, Fr.] 
l< T o have abode ; to live ; to dwell; to be prelent. 

How can God with fuch refide ? Milton. 

In no fix’d place the happy fouls refide ; 

In groves we live, and lie on moffy beds. Dryden's JEneis. 

2 . [Refdo, Lat.] To fink; to fubfide ; to fall to the bottom. 
Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, turn into 
a mouldy fubftance ; there ref ding in the bottom a fair cloud 
and a thick oil on the top. Boyle. 

Residence, n.f. [j refidence , Fr.] 

1. A£l of dwelling in a place. 

Something holy lodges in that breaft, 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air. 

To teftify his hidden refidence. Milton. 

There was a great familiarity between the confeffor and 
duke William ; for the confeffor had often made confiderable 
refidences in Normandy. . Hale's Law of England. 

2 . Place of abode ; dwelling. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower, 

Poifon hath refidence and medicine power. Sbakefp. 

Underftand the fame 

Of fifh within their wat’ry refidence. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Caprea had been the retirement of Auguftus for fome time, 
and the refdence of Tiberius for feveral years. Addifon. 

3. [From refido , Lat.] That which fettles at the bottom of 
liquours. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the ordinary refi¬ 
dence or fettlement of liquors. Bacon. 

Our cleared: waters, and fuch as feem Ample unto fenfe, 
are much compounded unto reafon, as may be obfervecbin 
the evaporation of water, wherein, befides a terreous refi¬ 
dence^ fome fait is alfo found. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Resident, adj. [refidens , Lat. refidcnt , Fr.] Dwelling; or 
having abode in any place. 

I am not concerned in this objection ; not thinking it ne- 
ceffary, that Chrift fhould be perfonally prefent or rejident on 
earth in the millenium. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

He is not faid to be refdent in a place, who comes thither 
with a purpofe of retiring immediately ; fo alfo he is faid to 
be abfent, who is ablent with his family. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
President, n.f [from the adj.] An agent, miniller, or officer 
refiding in any diftant place with the dignity of an ambaffador. 

The pope fears the Englifh will fuffer nothing like a 
refdent or conful in his kingdoms. Addifon. 

Residentiary, adj. [from refdent.] Holding refidence. 
Chrift was the condu&or of the Ifraelites into the land of 
Canaan, and their rcfdentiary guardian. More. 

Rf.si'dual. 1 adj. [from refiduum , Lat.] Relating to the 
Resi'duary. ) refidue; relating to the part remaining. 

’Tis enough to lofe the legacy, or the rcfduary advantage 
of the eftate left him by the deceafed. Aylijfe. 

Rf/sidue. n.f. [rcfidu, Fr. refduum, Lat.] The remaining 
part; that which is left. 

The caufes are all fuch as expel the moft volatile parts of 
the blood, and fix the refidue. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

To Resie'ge. v. a. [re and fege , Fr.] To feat again. Obfolete. 
In wretched prifon long he did remain, 

‘T ill they outreigned had their utmoft date. 

And then therein refeiged was again. 

And ruled long with honourable ftate. Fairy E^iteen, h. ii. 
To RE SPG N. v. a. [refgner , Fr. reftgno , Lat.] 

1. To give up a claim or pofl'eflion. 

Rcfgn 

Your crown and kingdom, indire&ly held. Sbakefp. 

I’ll to the king, and fignify to him, 

That thus I have refgn'd to you my charge'. Sbakefp. 

To her thou didft refgn thy place. Milton. 

Phoebus refgns his darts, and Jove 
His thunder, to the god of love. Denham. 

Ev’ry Ilmen a would refgn her breaft; 

And ev’ry dear Hippolytus be bleft. Prior. 

2. To yield up. 

Whoever fhall refgn their reafons, either from the root of 
deceit in themfelves, or inability to refill fuch trivial ingana- 
tions from others, although their condition may place them 
above the multitude, yet are they ffill within the line of 
vulgarity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Defirous to refgn and render back 
All I receiv’d. Milton. 

Thofe, who always refgn their judgment to the laft man 
they heard or read, truth never finks into thofe men’s minds ; 
but, cameleon-like, they take the colour of what is laid be¬ 
fore them, and as foon lofe and refgn it to the next that 
comes in their way. Locke. 

3. To give up in confidence. With up emphatical. 

What more reafonable, than that we fhould in all things 
refgn up ourfelves to the will of God. Tillotjon. 

4. To fubmit; particularly to fubmit to providence. 

Happy the man, who ftudies nature’s laws. 

His mind poffeffing in a quiet ftate, 

Fearlefs of fortune, and refgn'd to fate: Dry den, 

A firm, yet cautious, mind. 

Sincere, though prudent ; conftant, yet refgn'd. Pope. 
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5. To fubmit without refiftance or murmur. 

What thou art, refgn to death. Sbakefp'Henrv V T 
Resignation, n.f. [refignation, Fr.] ^ ^ 

1. The a£l of refigning or giving up a claim or poffeflion. 

Do that office of thine own good will ; 

The refignation of thy ftate and crown. Sbakefp. R} c fj tt 
H e intended to procure a refignation of the rights of’tf * 
king’s majefty’s fillers and others, entitled to the poffeflion of 
the crown. jN ■ , f 

2. Submilfion ; unrefifting acquiefcence. ^ 

We cannot expedl, that any one fhould readily quit his own 
opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind refignation to an au¬ 
thority, which the underftanding acknowledges nor. Lock 
There is a kind of fluggilh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery, that very f ew 
will recover themfelves out of it. Addif 

3. Submilfion without murmur to the will of God. * 

Resi'gner. n.f. [from refgn.] One that refigos. 
Resi'gnment. n.f [frorn refgn.] Aft of reiigning. 
Resilience. \ n. f. [from rejilio , Lat.] The act of ftartino- 
Resiliency. ) orleaping back. a 

If you ftrike a ball fidelong, the rebound will be as much 
the contrary way; whether there be any fuch ref Hence i n 
echoes, that is, whether a man lhall hear better if he Hand 
afide the body repercuffing, than if he Hand where hefpeaketh 
may be tried. _ Bacon's Natural Hi fori 

ResiTient. adj. [refliens, Lat.] Starting or lprinsing back. * 
Resili'tion. n. f [reflio , Lat.] The act of ipriiigino- back- 
refilience. w 0 ’ 

RE'SIN. n.f [ refine , Fr. refina , Lat.] The fat fulphurous 
parts of fome vegetable, which is natural or procured by art, 
and will incorporate with oil or fpirit, not an aqueous men- 
ftruum. Quincy. 

Resinous, adj , [from refn ; refneux, Fr.] Containingrefm- 
confifting of relin. 

Ref nous gums, diffolved in fpirit of wine, are let fall again, 
if the fpirit be copioufly diluted. Boyle on Colours. 

Re sinousness. n. f. [from ref nous. ] T*he quality of bcinc 

Resipi scence. n.f. [refpi fence, fr. refpifcentia , low Lat.] 
Wifdom after the fad ; repentance. 

To RESIST, v. a. [ reffo , Lat. reffter , Fr.] 

1. To oppofe ; to act againft. 

All the regions 

Do feemingly revolt; and, who refft , 

Are mock’d for valiant ignorance. 

And perifh conftant fools. Sbakefp. Coriolam, 

Submit to God ; refft the devil, and he wili flee. Ja. iv. 

2. To not admit impreflion or force. 

Nor keen nor lolid could refft that edge. Milton. 

Resistance. ~i[i ejijlance, fr. T. his word, like many others, 
Resi'stence. 3 is differently written, as it is fuppofed to have 
come from the Latin or the French.] 

1. The act of refilling ; oppofition. 

Demetrius, feeing that the land was quiet, and that no re- 
fftance was made againft him, fent away all his forces. 1 Mat. 

2. The quality of not yielding to force or external impreffion. 

The refiftance of bone to cold is greater than of flefii; for 
that the flefh fhrinketh, but the bone refijlcth , whereby the 
cold becometh more eager. Bacon. 

Mufick fo foftens and difarms the mind. 

That not an arrow does refftance find. Waller. 

The idea of folidity we receive by our touch, and it arifes 
from the refftance which we find in body to the entrance or 
any other body into the place it pofieffes. Locke. 

But that part of the refftence , which arifes from the vis 
inertiae, is proportional to the denfityof the matter, and can¬ 
not be diminished by dividing the matter into lmallerparts, 
nor by any other means, than by decreafing the denfity of 
the medium. Newton's Upticks . 

Resistibi'lity. n.f. [from refftihle. ] Quality of refifting. 

W hether the refijhbility of Adam’s realon did not equiva¬ 
lence the facility of Eve’s fedudlion, vve refer unto ichool- 
men * Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

The name body, being the complex idea of extenlion and 
refiftibility , together, in the fame fubjed, thefe two ideas are 
not exadlly one and the fame. Locke. 

Resistible, adj. [from refft.] That may be refilled. 

That is irreliftible; this, though potent, yet is in its own na¬ 
ture refftihle by the will of man ; though it many times pre¬ 
vails by its efficacy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Resistless, adj. [from refft.] Irrefiftable ; that cannot be 
oppofed. 

Our own eyes do every where behold the fudden and n- 
fftlefs affaults of death. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

All at once to force refiftlefs way. Adilton. 

Since you can love, and yet your error fee, 

The fame refiftlejs power may plead fonme. Drydcn. 
She chang’d her ftate; 

Refiftlefs in her love, as in her hate. Drydcn, 

Though thine eyes refiftlefs glances dart, 

A ftronger charm is thine, a generous heart. Logit. 

Rbsolva JM.Br 
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Reso'lwable. adj. [from refolve.] 

1 That may be analyfed or feparated. # 

Pride is of fuch intimate conne&ion with ingratitude, that 
the actions of ingratitude feem direclly rejolvable into pride, 
as the principal reafon of them. ^ South. 

As the ferum of the blood is refolvable by a fmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates, fo as to turn it horny like parch- 
^ ent> Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Capable of folution or of being made lefs obfeure. 

The effedl is wonderful in all, and the caufes bell refolvable 
from obfervations made in the countries themfelves, the parts 
through which they pafs. Brown's Vulgar Erroiirs. 

Resoluble, adj. [rejoluble, Fr. re and folubilis,F?Lt.] That 
may be melted or difiolved. 

Three is not precifely the number of the diftinbl elements, 
whereinto mixt bodies are refoluble by fire. Boyle. 

To RESO'LVE. v. a. [rcfolvo, Lat. rejoudre, Fr.] 

I. To inform ; to free from a doubt or difficulty. 

In all things then are our confciences beft refolved , and in 
moft agreeable fort unto God and nature refolved , when they 
are fo far perfuaded, as thofe grounds of perfuafion will 
bear. Hooker , b. n.f 7. 

Give me fome breath. 

Before I pofitively fpeak in this; 

I will rcjolve your grace immediately. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

I cannot brook delay, refolve me now ; 

And what your pleafure is, fhall fatisfy me. Shakejp. 

Refolve me, ftrangers, whence and what you arer D>yd. 

2^ To folve ; to clear. 

Examine, fift, and refolve their alleged proofs, till you 
come to the very root whence they fpring, and it fhall clearly 
appear, that the moft which can be infered upon fuch plenty 
of divine teftimonies, is only this, that fome things, which 
they maintain, do feem to have been out of feripture not ab- 
furdly gathered. Hooker , b. ii . f 7. 

I rejolve the riddle of their loyalty, and give them oppor¬ 
tunity to let the world fee, they mean not what they do, but 
what they fay. King Charles. 

He always bent himfelf rather judicioufly to refolve , than 
by doubts to perplex a bufinefs. Hayward. 

The gravers, when they have attained to the knowledge 
of thefe repoles, will eafily refolve thofe difficulties which per¬ 
plex them. Drydcn's Dufrcjhoy. 

The man, who would refolve the work"of fate, 

May limit number. Prior. 

Happinefs, it was prefently refolved by all, muft be fome 
one uniform end, proportioned to the capacities of human 
. nature, attainable by every man, independent on fortune. 

Rogers's Sermons 

3* To fettle in an opinion. 

Long fince we were refolved of your truth. 

Your faithful fervice, and your toil in war. Sbakefp. 

4. To fix in a determination. 

Good proof 

This day affords, declaring thee refolvd 

To undergo with me one guilt. Milton. 

I run to meet th’ alarms, 

Refolv d on death, refolv'd to die in arms. Dryden. 

Refolvd for fea, the flaves thy baggage pack ; 

Nothing retards thv voyage, unlefs ° & 

1 hy other lord forbids voluptuoufnefs. Dryden's Per Hus 

5. To fix in conftancy ; to confirm. J 

Quit prelently the chapel, or refolve you 
For more amazement: 

I’ll make the ftatue move. Sbakefp. 

6. 1 o melt; to diflolve. Jtr 

Revolving is bringing a fluid, which is new concreted, into 
the ftate of fluidity again. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

/egetable falts refolve the coagulated humours of a human 
body, and attenuate, by ftimulating the folids, and diffolving 

7 . “k Mutbnet m -M m eA. 

. What « ^ & rc f ohe thIs foong inclination of mankind 
o us error . it is altogether unimaginable, but that the rea¬ 
fon of fo umverfa a confent fhould be conftant. Tillotfon. 

1 e immortal fouls, who once were men 
And now refolv'd to elements agen. ’ Dryden 

The oecretals turn upon this point, and refolve all into a 

to atRome - Baker ' sR ^ sm 

1. To determine ; to decree within one’s fdf. 

Confirm’d, then I refolve 
Adam (hall fhare with me. 

Covctoufnefs is like the fea, that receives the tribute of aU 
rivers, though far unlike it in lending anv back .h f 
thofe, who have refolved upon the § thSgt r t’ rffi? 

avc le.dom embarked all their hopes in one bottom D ^ofPi 

2 . To melt; to he diffolved. U '°J 


Have I not hideous death within my view ? 
---taining but a quantity of life. 

Which bleeds away, ev’n as a form of wax 
Rftlveth from its figure ’gainft the fire. 


Sbakefp . 
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No man condemn me, who has never felt 
A woman’s power, or try’d the force of love; 

All tempers yield and foften in thofe fires, 

Our honours, interefts, refolving down, 

Run in the gentle current of our joys. Southerns Oroonoko. 
When the blood ftagnates in any part, it firft coagulates, 
then refolvcs and turns alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aluncnts. 

3. To be fettled in opinion. 

Let men refolve of that as they pleafe : this every intelli¬ 
gent being muft grant, that there is fomething that is himlelf, 
that he would have happy. _ Locke. 

Reso'lve. n.f [from the verb.] Refolution; fixed determination. 

I’m glad, you thus continue your rejolve , 

To fuck the fweets of fweet philofophy. Sbakefp. 

When he fees 

Himfelf by dogs, and dog^ by men purfu’d, 

He ftraight revokes his bold refolve , and more 

Repents his courage, than his fear before. Denham. 

Caefar’s approach has fummon’d us together. 

And Rome attends her fate from our refolves. Addif. Cato. 

Reso'lvedly. adv. [from refolved.] With firmnefs and con¬ 
ftancy. 

A man may be refolvedly patient unto death ; fo that it is 
not the mediocrity of refolution, which makes the virtue ; 
nor the extremity, which makes the vice. Grew's Cofmol. 

Reso'lvedness. n.f. [from refolved.] Refolution; conftancy; 
firmnefs. 

This refolvednefs , this high fortitude in fin, can with no 
reafon be imagined a preparative to its remiflion. D. of Piety. 

ResoTvent. n.f. [rcfolvens,L,2Xm.] That which has the 
power of caufing folution. 

In the beginning of inflammation, they require repellents ; 
and in the increafe, fome what of refolvents ought to be 
mixed. Wijeman's Surgery. 

Laclefcent plants, as lettuce and endive, contain a moft 
wholefome juice, rejolvent of the bile, anodyne and cooling. 

Arbuthnot on Alime? 7 ts. 

Reso'lver. n.f. [from refolve.] 

1. One that forms a firm refolution. 

Thy refolutions were not before fincere; confequently God 
that faw that, cannot be thought to have juftified that unlln- 
cere refolver , that dead faith. Hammond's Pradi. Catech. 

2. One that diffolves; one that feparates parts. 

It may be doubted, whether or no the fire be the genuine 
and univerfal refolver of mixed bodies. Boyle. 

RESOLUTE, adj, [ refolu , Fr.] Determined; fixed; con¬ 
ftant ; fteady; firm. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute ; laugh to (corn 
The pow r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Edward is at hand 

^ Ready to fight; therefore be refolute. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 

Resolutely, adv. [from reflate.] Determinated ; firmly; 
conftantly; fteadily. J 

We re, 'olutely muft, 

To the few virtues that we have, be juft. Rofcommon. 
A man, who lives a virtuous life, defpifes the pleafures of 
lin, and notwithftanding all the allurements of fenfe perfifts 
ref lately in his courie. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Some of thofe fads he examines, fome he refolutely denies ; 
others he endeavours to extenuate, and the reft he diftorts 
With unnatural turns. Swift’s MifcclUmes. 

R l t U . TE c ESS -. n -/\ [from reflate.] Determmatencfs; ftate 
of being fixed in refolution. 

All that my reflutenef to make ufe of my ears, not tongue, 
could do, was to make them acquiefce. Rovle 

Resolution, n.f. [ r.fhuio , Lat. reflation, Fr.I 

1. A61 of clearing difficulties. J 

In matters of antiquity, if their originals efcape due rela- 
tion, they fall into great obicurities, and fuch as future a<r e s 
feldom red uce into a reflation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The unravelling and refolution of the difficulties, that are 
mct o with in the execution of the defign, are the end of an 

2. Analyfe; afl of feparating any thing into ^ftftuem^pfrts.' 

f . ' 1 ° the .P refe, ' t ‘“>P ulfes of ( ' enfe > mem °ry and inftineft, all 
the fa acmes of brutes may be reduced ; though wittv men 
ky analytical refolution, have chymically extrafted an' artifi 

3. D,irolutio„ OUt ° f a “ thdr aa ‘° ns - HaU ’ 5 0 ri S- °f Mankind. 

In V he fl hot , f prin e s of extreme cold countries, the firft heats 

mid?“ed Wh ‘ Ch Pr ° Ce6d ° Ut ° f the r fftr i hu - 

4. [From reflate.] Fixed determination; fettled fhoughf 

1 th progrefs of this bufinefs, 

Ere a determinate reflation , 

1 he b.ffiop did require a refpite. Sbakefp. Henry VIII 

L EJtrange. 
How 































































































































































































































































































































RES 

How much this is in every man’s power, by making refo- 
lutions to himfelf, is eafy to try. Locke. 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubitation, may 
be called fufpenfion ; that which anfwers to invention, refo- 
lution: and that which, in the phantaftick will, is obftinacy, 
is conftancy in the intelle&ual. Grew’s Cofmol. 

5. Conftancy ; firmnefs ; fteadinefs in good or bad. 

The reft of the Helots, which were otherwife fcattered, 
bent thitherward, with a new life of refolution ; as if their 
captain had been a root, out of which their courage had 
fprung. Sidney. 

I would unftate myfelf to be in a due refolution. Shakej'px 

They, who governed the parliament, had the refolution to 
act thole monftrous things. Clarendon , h. viii. 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 

If not what refolution from defpair. Milton. 

6. Determination of a caufe in courts of juftice. 

Nor have we all the ads of parliament or of judicial reso¬ 
lutions, which might occafton fuch alterations. Hale. 

Resolutive, adj. [refolutus, Lat. refolutif, Fr.J Having the 
power to diflolve. 

Re/sonancf. n.f [from refono, Lat.] Sound; refound. 

An ancient mufician informed me, that there were fome 
famous lutes that attained not their full feafoning and beft re- 
fonance , till they were about fourfcore years old. * Boyle. 

Resonant, adj. [ refonnant , Fr. refonans , Lat.J Refounding. 

His volant touch 

Fled and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

To Reso'rt. v. n. [; -effortir , Fr.] 

1. To have recourfe. 

The king thought it time to refort to other counfels, and 
to provide force to chaftife them, who had fo much defpifed 
all his gentler remedies. • Clarendon , b. ii. 

2. To go publickly. 

Thither fhall all the valiant youth refort, 

And from his memory inflame their breafts 

To matchlefs valour. Milton’s Agcmiftes . 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs refort. Pope. 

3. To repair to. 

The fons of light 

Halted, ref or ting to the fummons high. Milton. 

To Argos’ realms the vi&or god reforts , 

And enters cold Crotopus’ humble courts. Pope. 

4. To fall back. In law. 

T he inheritance of the fon never reforUd to the mother or 
to any of her anceftors, but both were totally excluded from 
the fucceflion. Hale’s Law of England. 

Reso'rt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Frequency; aflembly ; meeting. 

Unknown, unqueftion’d in that thick refort. Dryden. 

2. Concourfe; confluence. 

The like places of refort are frequented by men out of 
place. Swift’s Mijcellanies. 

3. Ad of viflting. 

Join with me to forbid him her refort. Shakefp. 

4. [Reffort, Fr.J Movement; adive power; fpring. 

Some know the reforts and falls of bufinefs, that cannot 
fink into the main of it. Bacon’s EfJ'ays. 

In fortune’s empire blindly thus we go, 

We wander after pathlefs deftiny, 

Whole dark reforts fince prudence cannot know. 

In vain it would provide for what fhall be. Dryden. 

To Resou'nd. v. a. [refono, Lat. reformer, Fr.] 

1. To echo ; to found back; to celebrate by found. 

The fweet finger of Ifrael with his pfaltery loudly refunded 
the innumerable benefits of the Almighty Creator. Peacham. 

The found of hymns, wherewith thy throne 
- Incompafs’d fhall refound thee ever bleft. Milton. 

2. To found ; to tell fo as to be heard far. 

The man, for wifdom’s various arts renown’d. 

Long exercis’d in woes, oh mufe ! refound. Pope. 

3. To return founds ; to found with any noife. 

With other echo late I taught your fhades. 

To anfwer and refound far other fong. Milton. 

To Resou'nd. v. n. To be echoed back. 

What rejounds in fable or romance of Uther’s fons. Milt. 
What is common fame, which founds from all quarters of 
the world, and refunds back to them again, but generally a 
loud, rattling, impudent lye ? South’s Sermons. 

Resou'rce. n. f [It is commonly written resource , which fee: 
resource, Fr. Skinner derives it from refoudre , Fr. to fpring up.] 
Some new or unexpected means that offer; refort; expedient. 

Pallas view’d 

His foes purfuing, and his friends purfu’d ; 

Us’d threatnings, mix’d with pray’ers, his Iaft refugee*. 
With thefe to move their minds, with thole to fire their 
force. Dryden. 

To Reso'w. v. a. [re and ftw.] To fow anew. 

Over wet at fov/ing time breedeth much dearth, infomuch 
• as they are forced to rrfow fummer corn.. Bacon. 

To RispeaTc. v. n. [re and fpeak.] To anfwer. 

The great cannon to the clouds fhall tell, 

And the king’s rowfe the heav’n fhall bruit again, 
Refpeaking earthlv thunder. Shakefp. Hamlet . 
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To RESPE'CT. v. a. [ refpedlus , Lat.] 

1. To regard; to have regard to. 

Claudio, I quake, 

Left thou fhould’ft feven winters more refpedl 
Than a perpetual honour. Shakefp. Meaffir Msaf 

In orchards and gardens we do not fo much kepedi beauty 
as variety of ground for fruits, trees, and herbs/ Bacon 

2. [ Refpedler , Fr.] To confider with a “lower degree of reverence* 

There is nothing more terrible to a guilty heart, than the 
eye of a refpe&ed friend. Sidney. 

Whoever taftes, let him with grateful heart 
Refpedl that ancient loyal houfe. Philips 

I always loved and refpedied Sir William. Swift to Gay. 

3. To have relation to. 

y. To look toward. 

The needle doth vary, as it approachcth the pole ; wherea? 
were there fuch direction from the rocks, upon a nearer ap! 
proachment, it would more direCfly refpedl them. Broun 
Palladius advifeth, the front of his houfe fhould fo 'refpedl 
the South, that in the firft angle it receive the rifing rays of 
the winter fun, and decline a little from the winter Petting 
thereof. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Respect; n.f. [refpedl,Yx. refpedlus, Lat.] 

1. Regard; attention. 

You have too much refpedl upon the world; 

They lole it, that do buy it with much care. Sha’.eft. 

I love 

My country’s good with a refpedl- more tender 

Than mine own life. Shake p. Cor i damn. 

2. Reverence ; honour. 

You know me dutiful, therefore 
Let me not fhame rej'pedi ; but give me leave 
To take that courfe by your content and voice. Shake r p. 
iEneas muft be drawn a luppliant to Dido, with refpedl in 
his geftures, and humility in his eyes. Dryden’s Duf ref icy. 

1 found the king abandon’d to negle< 5 f ; 

Seen without awe, and ferv’d without refpedl. Prior. 

3. Aw"ul kindnefs. 

He, that will have his fon have a refpedl for him, muft 
have a great reverence for his fon. Locke, 

4. Goodwill. 

Pembroke has got 

A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpedl ; 

No other obligation ? 

That promifes more thoufands. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The Lord had refpedl unto Abel and bis offering. Gen. iv. 

5. Partial regard. 

It is not good to have refpedl of perfons in judgment. Prov. 

6. Reverend character. 

Many of the beft refpedl in Rome, 

Groaning under this age’s yoke. 

Have with’d, that noble Brutus had his eyes. Shakefp. 

7. Manner of treating others. 

You muft ufe them with fit re r pedls , according to thebondsof 
nature ; but you are of kin to their perfons, not errors. Bacon. 

The duke’s carriage was to the gentlemen of faix rejpedl, 
and bountiful to the ioldier, according to any fpecial value 
which he fpied in any. Wotton’s Buckingham. 

8. Confideration ; motive. 

Whatfoever fecret refpedls were likely to move them, for 
contenting of their minds, Calvin returned. Hooker. 

The love of him, and this refpedl befide; 

For that my grandfire was an Englifhman, 

Awakes my confcience to conrefs all this. Shakefp. 

Since that refpedls of fortune are his love, 

I fhall not be his wife. Shakefp. King Lear. 

g. Relation ; regard. 

In refpedl of the fuitors which attend you, do them what 
right in juftice, and with as much fpeed as you may. Bacon. 

I have reprefented to you the excellency of the chriftian 
religion, in refpedl of its clear difeoveries of the nature ot 
God, and in refpedl of the perfection of its laws. Tillotfon. 

Every thing which is imperfeCt, as the world muft be ac¬ 
knowledged in many refpedls, had fome caufe which pro¬ 
duced it. Tillotfon. 

They believed but one fupreme deity, which, with refpedl 
to the various benefits men received from him, had feveral 
titles. Tillotfon. 

Respe'cter. n.f. [from refpedl.] One that has partial regard, 
Neither is any condition more honourable in the fight of 
God than another ; otherwile he would be a rejpedler of per¬ 
fons : for he hath propofed the fame falvation to all. Swift. 

Respectful, adj. [rejpedl and full.} Ceremonious; full ot 
outward civility. 

Will you be only, and for ever mine ? 

From this dear bolom fhall I ne’er be torn ? 

Or you grow cold, refpedlful, or forfworn ? Prior. 

With humble joy, and with refpedlful fear, 

The lift’ning people fhall his ftory hear. Prior. 

Respe'ct fully. adv. [from refpedlful.] With fome degree of 
reverence. 

To your glad genius facrifice this day, 

Let common meats refpedlfully give way. Dryden. 

Respe'ctiv £. 
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RFsri/cnvE. adj. [from refpeCl.] 
j Particular ; relating to particular perfons or things. 

Moles mentions the immediate caufes, and St. Peter the 
more remote and fundamental caufes, that conftitution of the 
heavens, and that conftitution of the earth, in reference to 
their refpedlive waters, which made that world obnoxious to 
a delude. Barnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

When fo many prefent themfelves before their refpedlive 
mamftrates to take the oaths, it may not be improper to awaken 
a due fenle of their engagements. Add fon . 

2. [ Refpedlif, Fr.] Relative ; not abfolute. 

The medium intended is not an abfolute, but a refpedlive 
medium : the proportion recommended to all is the fame ; 
but the things to be defired in this proportion will vary. Rog. 

3. Worthy of reverence. Not in ufe. 

What fhould it be, that he refpeCIs in her. 

But I can make refpedlive in myfelf. Shakefp; 

4. Accurate ; nice ; careful; cautious. Obfolete. 

Refpedlive and wary men had rather feek quietly their own, 
and wifh that the world may go well, fo it be not Jong of 
them, than with pain and hazard make themfelves advifers 
for the common good. Hooker , b. v. f 1. 

He was exceeding refpedlive and precife. • Raleigh. 

Respectively, adv. [from refpedlive.] 
j. Particularly ; as each belongs to each. 

The interruption of trade between the Engli/h and Flemifh 
began to pinch the merchants of both nations, which moved 
them by all means to difpofe their fovereigns refpediively to 
open the intercourfe again. Bacon. 

The imprefiions from the obie&s of the fenfes do mingle 
refpediively every one with his kind. Bacon’s Natural Hi ftory. 

~ Good and evil are in morality, as the Eaft and Weft are in 
the frame of the world, founded in and divided by that fixed 
and unalterable fituation, which they have refpediively in the 
whole body of the univerfe. South’s Sermons. 

The principles of thofe governments are refpediively dil- 
claimed and abhorred by all the men of fenfe and virtue in 
both parties. Addifons Freeholder, N ^ gy. 

2. Relatively ; not abfolutely. 

If there had been no other choice, but that Adam had been 
left to the univerfal, Mofes would not then have faid, eaft- 
ward in Eden, feeing the world hath not Eaft nor Weft, but 
refpediively. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

3. Partially; with refpeci to private views. Obfolete. 

Among the minifters themfelves, one being fo far in efti- 
mation above the reft, the voices of the reft "were likely to 
be given for the moft part refpediively with a kind of fecret 

' dependency. Hooker’s Preface. 

4. With great reverence. Not in ufe. 

Honeft Flaminius, you are very refpediively welcome. Shak. 
Respe rsion t . n. f [ refperjio , Lat.] I he act of fprinklin'* - . 

Respira i ion. n. J. [ refpuation , fr. refpiratio , from re/biro 
Lat.] 

1. The a£l of breathing. 

Apollonius of Tyana affirmed, that the ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of the fea was the refpiration of the world,"drawino- in 
water as breath, and putting it forth again. Bacon. 

Syrups or other expectoratives do not advantage in coug-hs 
by flipping down between the epiglottis ; for, as I inftanced 
before, that muft neceftarly occaiion a greater cou^h and 
difficulty of refpiration. Harvey on Confutnptions. 

I he author of nature foreknew the neceffity of rains and 
. dews to the prefent ItruStne of plants, and the ufes of reipi 
muon to animals ; and therefore created thofe correfpondert 

„ E“ tT"*~ *-* 

Till the day 

Appear of refpiration to the juft. 

And vengeance to the wicked. Milton'e Par. Loft, b xii • 
1 o Rbspi'ju. v. u. [ rejp.ro, Lat. refpinr, Fr.l J 
i. ro breathe. J 

r* h k € Ja d»€ s gafp'd, and fcarcely could refpire ; 

I he bi eath they drew, no longer air, but fire, 
he fainty knights were Icorch’d. tv.„ » 

l. J. o catch breath. J-J.yden. 

I ill breathlels both themfelves afide retire 
Where foaming wrath their cruel tutks they whet, 

nd trample t . earth the whiles they may refpire. F. C. 

, r /> 3 P ri6 ner C ^ ain fcarce freely draw ^ 

f he air unprhon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 

» lie- 

Hark ! he ltrikes the golden lyre * 

And fee ! the tortur’d ghofts refpire, 

See fhady forms advance f n , n 

RESPITE. ». j: [refpit, Fr.J ^ ‘ St ' CeMa - 

i. Reprieve; fuipenfion of a capital fenfence. 

, I Md hope to fpend 

Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day, 
hat muft be mortal to us both. m 
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Wifdoin acd eloquence in vain would plead' 

One moment’s refpite for the learned head ; 
fudges of writings-and of men have dy’d. 

2. Paufe ; interval. 

The fox then counfel'd th’ ape, for to require 
Refpite till morrow t’ anfwer his defire. Hubberd's Trdr A 
This cuftomary war, which troubJeth all the world, giveth 
little reipite or breathing time of peace, doth ufuallv borrow 
pretence from the neceilary, to make itfelf appear more 
honeft. Raleigh's Ef/ays. 

Some paufe and refpite only I require. 

Till with my tears I iliall have quench’d my fire. Dtnha?n* 

To Respite, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To relieve by a paufe. 

In what bow’r or fhade 

Thou find’ft him, from the heat of noon retir’d. 

To refpite his day-labour with repaft, 

Or with repofe. Milton’s Paradlfe Loft, b. V# 

2 . [ Refpiter, old Fr.] To fufpend ; to delay. 

An a <51 pafled for the fatisfa6tion of the officers of the king’s 
army, by which they were proinifed payment, upon the pub- 
lick faith, in November following ; till which time they were 
to refpite it, and be contented that the common foldiers and 
inferior officers fhould be fatisiied upon their difbanding. 

Clarendon . 

Resplendence \n.ft [from rcfplendent.] Luftre; bright- 

Resple'ndency- 5 nefs ; fplendour. 

Son ! thou in whom my glory I behold 
In full refplendmcc , heir of all my might. • Milton . 

To neglecft that fupreme resplendency, that fliines in God, 
for thofe dim reprefentations of it in the creature, is as abfurd 
as it were for a Perfian to offer his facrifice to a parhelion in- 
ftead of adoring the fun. Boyle. 

RESPLE'NDENl. adj. [refplcndens,\j?X.~\ Bright; fhining; 
having a beautiful luftre. 

Rich in commodities, beautiful in fituation, refplendent in 
all glory. Camden’s Remains. 

There all within full rich array’d he found. 

With royal arras and refplendent gold. Fairy Sffhtecn. 

The ancient ele&rum had in it a fifth of filver to the n-old, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold^and 
more refplendent. _ . Bacon’s Natural Hi, tory. 

^ Emprefs of this fair world, refplendent Eve ! Milton . 

^Every body looks moft fptendld and luminous in the light 
of its own colour : cinnaber in the homogeneal light is moft 
refplendent, in the green light it is manifeftly leflT refplendent, 
in the blue light ft ill lefs. Newton s Opticks. 

Rejplcndent brafs, and more refplendent dames Pope. 

Resple'ndently. adj. [from refplendent.] With luftre * 
brightly ; fplendidly. 

To RESPO ND. v. n. [ refpondeo , Lat. refpondre , Fr.l 

1. To anfwer. Little ufed. 

2. To correfpond ; to fuit. 

To ev’ry theme refponds thy various lay ; 

Here rowls a torrent, there meanders play. Broome. 

Respo ndent. n. f [ rej'pondens , Lat.] 

1. An anfwerer in a fuit. 

In giving an anfwer, the respondent Ihoulil be in court, anti 
pei tonally admonifhed by the judge to anfwer the indie’s in- 
terrogation _ Jyliffe’s Parcrgon. 

2 . One whofe province, in a fet deputation, is to refute ob- 
jeciions. 

How becomingly does Philopolis exercife his office, and 
fea,onably commit the opponent with the refpondent, like a 
long pradPed moderator ? More’t Divine Dialogues. 

r he refcndcnt may eafily fhew, that though wine may do 
alhlns, yet it may be finally hurtful to the foul and body of 

Response, n.f. [refponfum, Lat.J Watts s Logick, 

of Ihk e " atur ?'P'fl'y N , t? ' l ' sIlt men t0 receive the refponfei 
of the O ods with all poflible veneration. Gov. of the Tongue 

7 he oracles, which had before fioutiflied, be^an to droon' 
and from giving rejponje, in verfe, defended to profe a,Id 
within a while were utterly file-need V, ’ , 

2. [Rcfpor.s, hr.] Anfwer made by the congregation toeakhk 
alternately with the prieft in publick worflilp." ’ f * " S 

To make Ins parifhioners kneel and join in the mPonh hr 
gave every one ot them a haffock and common prayer book 

3 - Reply to an objection in a fortnaM^^ 

Let the refpondent not turn opponent: excent in 
the argument upon his adverfary after a dinT A 
even this is allowed only as a confirm-it ’ and 

fponfe. V /k„?° 7 ° n ° f h,i own 

«$■ [from rejff [Tr men ‘ Cf * ^ 

1. Anfwerable; accountable. J 

He as much lattsfies the <.„ir 

perfuades his hearers; and all this vh!| S fT 1 he 3S 
feut^and ftand, not rfponfibie for the "truth of™ 

Givernmmt of the Tongue. 

21 S 

2. Capable 
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2x> Capable -of difcharging an obligation; • 

The neceflity of a proportion of money to trade depends 
on money as a pledge, which waiting cannot fupply the place 
of; fince the bill, I receive from one man, will not be ac¬ 
cepted as fecurity by another, he not knowing that the bill is 
legal, or that the man bound is honeft or rejponfble. Locke . 

Respo nsibleness. n. f [from rcjpoiifble. J State of being 
obliged or qualified to anfwer. 

Respo nsion, n. f [ refponjio , Lat.] The a£t of anfwering. 

Respo’nsive. adj. [rej'ponff Fr. from refponfus, Lat.] 

1. Anfwering ; making anfwer. 

A certificate is a rcjponfive letter, or letter by way of an¬ 
fwer. Ay life’s Par ergon. 

2. Correfpondent; fuited to fomething elfe. 

Sing of love and gay defire, 

Refp i onfive to the warbling lyre. Fenton. 

Be there Demodocus the bard of fame. 

Taught by the gods to pleafe, when high he lings 
The vocal lay refponfive to the firings. Pope’s Odyffey . 

Respo'nsory. adj. [; refponfrius , Lat.] Containing anfwer. 

REST. n. f. [jiep:, Saxon * rufle, Dutch.] 

J . Sleep ; repofe. 

All things retir’d to reft , mind us of like repofe. Milton. 

My toft limbs are wearied into reft. Pope . 

2. The final fieep ; the quietnefs of death. 

Oft with holy hymns he charm’d their ears ; 

For David left him, when he went to rejl , 

His lyre. Dryden’s Pa Jon. 

3. Stilnefs ; ceftation of motion. 

Putrefa&ion afketh reft ; for the fubtle motion, which pu¬ 
trefaction requireth, is difturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

What caufe mov’d the Creator, in his holy ref , 

So late to build. Milton. 

All things paft are equally and perfectly at reft ; and to 
this way of confideration of them are all one, whether they 
were before the world, or but yefterday. Locke. 

4. Quiet; peace ; ceftation from difturbance. 

Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; and ye 
[hall find reft unto your fouls. Mat. xi. 29. 

He giveth you rejl from all your enemies. Deut. xii. 10. 
Though the righteous be prevented with death ; yet fhall 
he be in reft. Wijd. iv. 7. 

’Scap’d from fuch ftorms of pow’r, holding it beft 
To be below herfelf to be at reft. Daniel’s Civil War. 

The root cut off, from whence thefe tumults rofe. 


Daniel. 
Milton . 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
Anonym . 
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He fhould have reft , the commonwealth repofe. 

Thus fenc’d, but not at rejl or eafe of mind. 

With what a load of vengeance am I preft. 

Yet never, never, can I hope for reft ; 

For when my heavy burden I remove, 

The weight falls down, and crufhes her I love. 

Like the fun, it had light and agility; it knew no reft but 
in motion, no quiet but in activity. South’s Sermons . 

Where can a frail man hide him ? in what arms 
Shall a fhort life enjoy a little reft. Fanfhaw . 

Thither, where Tinners may have reft , I go. Pope. 

The grave, where ev’11 the great find reft. 

The midnight murderer 
Invades the facred hour of filent reft. 

5. Ceftation from bodily labour. 

There the weary be at reft. 

6. Support; that on which any thing leans or rcfts. 

Forth prick’d Clorinda from the throng, 

And ’gainft Tancredie fet her fpear in rejt. Fairfax. 

A man may think, that a mufket may be fliot off as well 
upon the arm, as upon a reft ; but when all is done, good 
counfel fetteth bufinefs ftraight. Bacon. 

Their vizors clos’d, their lances in the reft , 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the creft; 

They (peed the race. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 

Take the handle in your right hand, and clafping the blade 
of it in your left, lean it fteady upon the rejt , holding the 
edge a little aflant over the work. To as a corner of the thin 
fide of the chiffel may bear upon the reft, and the flat fide 
of the chiffel may make a fmall angle with the reft. Moxon. 

7. Place of repofe. 

Suftain’d by him with comforts, till we end 
In duft, our final rejl and native home. Milton . 

3 . Final hope. 

He fets up his reft, to do more exploits with his mace, than 
a maurice pike. Shakcfp. Lorn, of Err. 

Sea fights have been final to the war, but this is, when 
princes let up their reft upon the battle. Bacon. 

This anfwer would render their counfels of lefs reverence 
to the people, if, upon thefe reafons, they fhould recede from 
what they had, with that confidence and difdain of the houfe 
of peers, demanded of the king; they therefore refolved to 
f c t up their rejt upon that ftake, and to go through with it, or 
perifh in the attempt. Clarendon. 

0 [ Refte, Fr. quod reftat, Latin.] Remainder ; what re¬ 
mains. 

Rcliefon gives* part of its reward in hand, the prefent cem- 
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fort of having done .our duty; and for the reft, it offers Ui 
the beft feCUrity that heaven can give. 

rft, j . , fy 1 tUot Jon. 

1 ne pow r in glory ihone, 

•By her bent bow and her keen arrows known ,,... 

The reft a huntrefs. Dryden s Knight’s Tale 

Rest. adj. [ reftes , Fr. quod reft at, Lat.] Others , thofe ; 10t 
included in any proportion. 

By defeription of their qualities, many things may be 
learned concerning the reft of the inhabitants. Abbot 

They had no other confideration of the publick, than-thatno 
difturbance might interrupt their quiet in their own days • an( j 
that the rejt, who had larger hearts and more publick fpirits 
would extend their labour, activity, and advice only to fecure 
the empire at home by all peaceable arts. Clarendon 

Plato, and the rejt of the philofophers, acknowledged the 
unity, power, wifdom, goodnels, and providence of 'the fe. 
preme God. _ . Hillingfcet. 

Arm’d like the reft , the Trojan prince appears. 

And by his pious labour urges theirs. Dryden 

Upon fo equal terms did they all ftand, that no one had a 
fairer pretence of right than the reft. Woodward. 

To Rest. v. n. [from the noun.J 
1. To fleep ; to be afleep ; to flumber. 

Fancy (ben retires 

Into her private cell, when nature rejls. , Milton, 

1. To fleep the final fleep ; to die. 

I £001/ uuvou 

Kotuocrooi’ S'! nr,<r>ceiv y.fi Xtye rsf ct'ya.SJ. 

Glad I’d lay me down, 

As in my mother’s lap ; there I fhould rejl 

And fleep fecure. Milton 

3. To be at quiet; to be at peace ; to be without difturbance! 

Thither let us tend 

From off the tolling of thefe fiery waves. 

There rejl , if any reft can harbour there.. Milton . 

4. To be without motion; to be ftill. 

Over the tent a cloud fliall rejl by day. Milton. 

5. To be fixed in any ftate or opinion. 

He will not reft content, though thou giveft many gifts. 

v Frov. vi. 35. 

Every creature has a fliare in the common bleflings of pro¬ 
vidence ; and every creature fhould rejt well latisfied with its 
proportion in them. L’Eftrarge. 

After fuch a lord I reft fecure. 

Thou wilt no foreign reins or Trojan load endure. Dryden . 

There yet furvives the lawful heir 
Of Sancho’s blood, whom, W'hen I fhall produce, 

I rejt aflur’d to fee you pale with fear. Dryden , 

6. To ceafe from labour. 

Six days thou fhalt do thy work, and on the feventh day 
thou fhalt reft. Exodus xxiii. 12. 

I he ark went before, to fearch out a rejting place for 
them. Numb. x. 33. 

From work rejling he blefs’d the feventh day. Milton. 
When you enter into the regions of .death, you reft horn all 
your labours and your fears. Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

7. To be fatisfied ; to acquiefce. 

To urge the foe to battle. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair. 

Were to refufe th’ awards of providence, 

And not to rejt in heaven’s determination. Addifon , 

8. To lean ; to be fupported. 

As the vex’d world, to find repofe, at I aft 
Itfelf into Auguflus’, arms did caft; 

So England now doth, with like toil oppreft, 

Her weary head upon your bofom reft. Waller. 

O11 him I ref ted. 

And, not without confid’ring, fix’d my fate. Dryden. 
Sometimes it refts upon teftimony, when teftimony of right 
has nothing to do ; becaufe it is eafier to believe, than to be 
fcientifically inftruCted. Locke. 

I he philofophical ufe of words conveys the preci/e notions 
of things, which the mind may rejt upon, and be fatisfied 
• with, in its fearch after knowledge. Locke. 

9. [ Rcfto , Lat. refer , Fr.] To be left; to remain. 

Fall’n he is; and now 
What refts , but that the mortal fentence pafs 
On his tranfgreflion. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. x. 

There refteth the comparative ; that is, its being granted, 
that it is either lawful or binding, yet whether other things be 
not prefered before it, as extirpation of herefies. Bacon. 

To Rest. v. a. 

1. To lay to reft. 

Your piety has paid 

All needful rites, to rejt my wand’ring fhade.. Dryden. 

2. To place as on a fupport. 

Restagnant. adj. [rejtagncns , Lat.] Remaining without 
flow or motion. 

Upon the tops of high mountains, the air, which bears 
againft the reftagnant quickfdver, is Ids prefled by the lei's 
ponderous incumbent air. 
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To RESTAGNATE, v. n. [re and ftagnate. j 

without flow# 

The blood returns thick, and is‘apt to fejfagnate, jernan. 

RfstagnaTton. n. f. [from rejlagnate.] The ftate of ftand- 
incr without flow, courfe, or motion. ’ _ 

Restaura'tion. n.f [rejlauro> Lat.] I he ad of recover¬ 
ing to the former ftate. . c . 

Adam is in us an original caufe of our nature, and of that 

corruption of nature which caufeth death; Thrift as^ the 
eaufe original of reftauration to life. Hooker , b. v.J. 5b. 

O my dear father ! rejlauration hang 
Thy medicine on my lips; and let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two filters ■> _ 

Have in thy reverence made. Sbakejp. King Lear. 

Spermatical parts will not admit a regeneration, much leis 
will thev receive an integral rejlauration. Brown. 

To Restem. v. a. [re and Jlcmf To force back againft the 

current. 

How they rcjlem 

Their backward courfe, bearing with frank appearance 
Toward Cyprus. Sbakejp. Othello. 

Restful, adj. [rejl and fuld\ Quiet; being at reft. 

Is not my arm of length. 

That reacheth from the rejlful Englilh court. 

As far as Calais to my uncle’s head. Shakcfp. Rich, III. 

Restha'rrow. n.f A plant. 

Rejlharrow hath a papilionaceous flower, which is fucceed- 
ed by a fwelling pod, and which is fometimes long, and at 
other times fliort; is bivalve, and filled with kidney-Ihapcd 
feeds. Miller. 

RESTEFF. adj. [reftif, Fr. reftivo, Ital.] 

1. Unwilling to ftir; refolute againft going forward ; obftinate ; 
ftubborn. It is originally ufed of an horfe, that, though not 
wearied, will not be driven forward. 

All, who before him did afcend the throne, 

Labour’d to draw three rejtive nations on. Rofcommon. 
This reftif ftubbornefs is never to be excufed under any 
pretence whatfoever. L’Eftrangc. 

Some, with ftudious care. 

Their reftif ftceds in fandy plains prepare. Dryden . 

The archangel, when difeord was rejtive y and would not 
be drawn from her beloved monaftery with fair words, drags 
her out with many ftripes. Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal . 

So James the drowfy genius wakes 
Of Britain, long entranc’d in charms, 

Reftif and flumb’ring on its arms. Dryden. 

The pamper’d colt will difeipline difdain. 

Impatient of the lafh, and reftif to the rein. Dryden. 

2 . Being at reft ; being left in motion. Not ufed. 

Palfies ofteneft happen upon the left fide ; the moft vigo¬ 
rous part protecting itfelf, and protruding the matter upon the 
weaker and reftive fide. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Resti'fness. n.f. [from reftif.] Obftinate reluctance. 

Overt virtues bring forth praife ; but fecret virtues bring 
forth fortune : certain deliveries of a man’s feIf, which the 
Spanifh name defemboltura, partly expreffeth, where there be 
not Hands nor reftivenefs in a man’s nature ; but the wheels 
of his mind keep way with the wheels of his fortune. Bacon. 

That it gave cccafion to fome men’s further reftivenefs , is 
imputable to their own depraved tempers. King Charles. 

Resti'nc'iion. «./. [reftinttus , Lat.] The act of extin- 
auiftiinj. 

O <3 

Restitution, n. f [reftitutio, Lat.] 

1. The att of reftoring what is loft or taken away. 

To fubdue an ulurper, fhould be no unjuft enterprife or 
wrongful war, but a reftitution of ancient rights unto the 
crown of England, from whence they were moft unjuftly ex¬ 
pelled and long kept out. Spenjer on Ireland. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelefs reftitution , fo he might 
Be call’d your vanquifher. _ Shakcfp. CorManus . 

Now is Cupid a child of confluence, he makes reftitution. 

Shakcfp. Merry J Fives of Windfor . 

He reftitution to the value makes ; 

Nor joy in his extorted treafure takes. Sandy s. 

Whomever is an effective real cauie of doing a neighbour 
wrong, by what inftrumem foever he does it, is bound to 
make reftitution. ^ _ Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

In ca.e oui offence againft God hath been complicated 
with injury to men, it is but reafonable we fhould make re- 

Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

A great man, who has never been known willingly to pay 
a juft debt, ought not all or a fudden to be introduced, mak¬ 
ing reftitution of thoufands he has cheated : let it fuflice to 
Tiay twenty pounds to a friend, who has-loft his note. Arbuth. 

2. i he aa of recovering its former ftate or pofture. 

the woody F grts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are lo compounded, as to make them flexible with- 
our joints, and alfo.elaftick ; that fo their roots may yield to 

* l itoh es, and their trunks to the wind, with a power of re'ti- 

" v tution . A » /V J , 

x> ' 7. rr ^ Crew s Cofmol. 

Restless, adj. [from reft.j J 

Being without fleep. 


R E S 

Reftiefs he pafs’ft the remnants of the night* 

Till the frelh air proclaim'd the morning nigh : 

And burning thips, the m-aityrs of the fight?- 
With paler fires beheld the eaftern flvy. Dryden. 

2. Unquiet ; without peace. 

Eafe to the body fome, none to the mind 
From reftiefs thoughts, that like a deadly Iwarm 
Of hornets arm’d, no fooner found alone. 

But rufh upon me thronging, and prefent 

Times paft, what once I was, and what I’m now. Mut.on . 

Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 

But .to be reftiefs in a worie extreme. Denham. 

We find our fouls difordered and reftiefs y toffed and dh- 
quieted by paflions, eve r feeking happinefs in the enjoyments 
of this world, and ever milling what they fieek. Attobury. 
What tongue can /peak the reftifs monarch’s woes. 
When God. and Nathan were declar’d his foes. Prior . 

3. Unconftant; unfettled. 

He was ltout of courage, ftrong of hand. 

Bold was his heart, and rcftle s was his l’pright. Fairfax. 

He’s proud, fantaftick, apt to change, 

Reftiefs at home, and ever prone to range. Dryden. 

4. Not ftill; in continual motion. 

How could nature on their orbs impofe 
Such reftiefs revolution, day by day 

Repeated. Milton. 

Re stlesly. adv. [from reftiefs.] Without reft ; unquietly. 
When the mind cafts and turns itfelf rejlejly from one thing 
to another, ftrains this power of the foul to apprehend, that to 
judge, another to divide, a fourth to remember : thus tracing 
out the nice and fcarce obfervable difference of fome things, 
and the real agreement of others; at length it brings all the 
ends of a long hypothefis together. South. 

Restlessness, n.f. [from refills.] 

•1. Want of fleep. 

Rejllejnefs and intermiflion from fleep, grieved perfons are- 
molefted with, whereby the blood is dried. Harvey. 

2. Want of reft; unquietnefs. 

Let him keep the reft. 

But keep them with repining reftlefncfs ! 

Let him be rich and weary, that at leaft. 

If goodnefs lead him not, yet wearinefs 

May tofs him to my breaft. Herbert. 

3. Motion ; agitation. 

The trembling reftlefiefs of the needle, in any but the north 
point of the coin pa fs, manifefts its inclination to the pole ; 
which its wavering and its reft bear equal witnefs to. Boyle . 
Resto'rable. adj. [from reforef] What may be reftcred. 

By cutting turf without any regularity, great quantities of 
rejt or able land are made utterly defperate. Swift. 

Restor a'tion. 71 . f. [from rejtcre ; refauration y Fr.] The 
abt of replacing in a former ftate. This is properly rejlauration « 
Hail, royal Albion, hail to thee. 

Thy longing people’s expectation ! 

Sent from the gods to fet us free 
From bondage and from ufurpation : 

Behold the different climes agree. 

Rejoicing in thy reft oration. Dryden’s Albion. 

The Athenians, now deprived of the only perl'on that was 
able to recover their Ioffes, repent of their rafhneis, and en¬ 
deavour in vain for his ref oration. Swift . 

2. Recovery. 

I he change is great in this reftoration of the man, from a 
ftate of fpiritual darknefs, to a capacity of perceiving divine 
truth. Rogers. 

Restorative, aclj. [from reftore.'] That which has the 
power to recruit life. 

Their tafte no knowledge works at leaft of evil ; 

But life preferves, deftroys life’s enemy. 

Hunger, with fweet reftorative delight. . Milton. 

Restorative, n.f. [from refto>e.] A medicine that has the 
power of recruiting life. 

I will kifs thy lips ; 

^Haply fome poilonyet doth hang on them* 

I^o make me die with a reftorative. Sbakejp. Rom. andjul. 
God faw it neceflary by fuch mortifications to quench"the 
boundlefs rage of an infatiable intemperance, to make the 
weaknefs of ihe flefli, the phyfick and reftorative of the 

. South’s Sermons. 

Alies milk is an excellent reftorative in confumptiors. MM. 
He preferibes an Englilh gallon of affes milk, efpcciaflv as 

>< , I Jfiuthmt, 

1 o i\ES I G RE. v. a. [reftaurer y Fr. reftauro y Lat.] 

I. To give back what has been loft or taken away. 

Reftore the man his wife. ' Q en ^ xx ^ 

He fhall reftore in the principal, and add the fifth part 

nrp. T y 

Lev , yi. 5. 


more. 


She lands him on his native fliores. 


And to his father’s longi 


gingarms rejtqrej , 


Dryden , 


2.. To bring .back. 

The father banifh’d virtue fhall reftore, 

AnTcrimes ihall threat the guilty world no n ore. Dr\d. 

I hus 
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Thus pencils can, by one flight touch, rejiore 
Smiles to that changed face, that wept before. Dry den . 

3. 1 o retrieve; to bring back from degeneration, declenfion, 
or ruin to its former Rate. 

Thefe artificial experiments are but fomany effays, whereby 
men attempt to reftore themfelves from the firA general curfe 
inflicted upon their labours. Wilkins's Mat hem. Magick. 

In his odyffes, Homer explains, that the hardefl difficulties 
may be overcome by labour, and our fortune rejlored after the 
feverefl afflictions. Prior. 

4. To recover paflages in books from corruption. 

Resto'rer. n.f [from reftore.’] One that reflores. 

Next to the fon, 

Deftin’d rejlorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav’n and earth fhall to the ages rife. Milton. 

I fore tel you, as the reft or er of poetry. Dry den. 

Here are ten t'noufand perfons reduced to the neceffity of a 
low diet and moderate exercife, who are the only great re- 
ftorers of our breed, without which, the nation would in an 
age become one great hofpital. Swift. 

ToRESTRAI'N. v. a. [reftreindre, Fr. refringo, Lat.] 

1. To v.’ithold ; to keep in. 

If file refrain’d the riots of your followers, 

’Tis to fuch wholfome end as clears her. Sbakefp. 

The gods will plague thee. 

That thou refrain'ft from me the duty, which 
I o a mother’s part belongs. Sbakefp. Coriolanus , 

2 . To reprefs ; to keep in awe. 

The law of nature would be in vain, if there were no 
body that, in the Rate of nature, had a power to execute 
that law, and thereby preferve the innocent and refrain 
offenders. Locke. 

That all men may be refrained from doing hurt to one an¬ 
other, the execution of the law of nature is in that Rate put 
into every man’s hand, whereby every one has a right to pu- 
nifh the tranfgreffors to fuch a degree as may hinder its 
violation. Locke . 

3. To fupprefs.; to hinder ; to reprefs. 

A heavy fummons lies like lead upon me. 

Merciful pow’rs I 

Refrain in me the curfcd thoughts, that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Sbakefp . Macbeth . 

Compaffion gave him up to tears 
A fpace, till firmer thoughts refrain’d excefs. Milton. 

4. To abridge. 

Me of my lawful pleafure flie refrain’d. 

And pray’d me oft forbearance. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Though they two were committed, at leaR refrained of 
their liberty, yet this difcovered too much of the humour of 
the court. Clarendon , b. ii. 

5. To hold in. 

His horfe, with a half checked bit, and a headflall of 
fheep’s leather, which being refrained to keep him from 
Rumbling, hath been often burR, and now repaired with 
knots. Shakefpcare. 

6. To limit; to confine. 

We refrain it to thole only duties, which all men, by 
force of natural wit, underRand to be fuch duties as concern 
all men. Hoiker , b. i. f 8. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? whofe life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo refrained to the prelent, 
that it cannot fecure to itfelf the reverfion of the very next 
minute. South’s Sermons. 

Not only a metaphyfical or natural, but a moral univerfa- 
lity alfo is to be refrained by a part of the predicate ; as all 
the Italians are politicians ; that is, thofe among the Italians, 
who are politicians, are fubtle politicians ; i. e. they are ge¬ 
nerally fo. • Watts’s Logic!;. 

Restrain able. adj. [from reftrain.\ Capable to be re- 
Rrained. 

Therein we muR not deny a liberty ; nor is the band of 
the painter more reftrainable , than the pen of the poet. Bro. 

Restrai'nedly. adv. [from refrained.'] With reflraint; 
without latitude. 

That ChriR’s dying for all is the exprefs do&rine of the 
feripture, is manifeRed by the world, which is a word of the 
wideR extent, and although it be fometimes ufed more rc- 
Itrainedly, yet never doth fignify a far fmaller difproportionable 
part of the world. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Restrainfr. n.f. [from ref rain.] One that reRrains ; one 
that witholds. 

If nothing can relieve us, we mufl with patience fubmit 
unto that reRraint, and expect the will of the reftrainer. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Restraint, n.f. [from refrain ; refreint , Fr.] 

1. Abridgement of liberty. 

She will well excufe, 

Why at this-time the doors arebarr’d againR you ; 

Depart in patience. 

And about evening come yourfelf alone, 

To know the re a fon of this Rrange refiraint. Sbakefp. 


I requeR 

„ Th’ enfranchifement of Arthur, whofe re fir aim 

Doth move the murm’ring lips of difeontent. Shake ft 

It is to no purpofe to lay refiraints or give privileges to men* 

in fuch general terms, as the particular perfons concerned 

cannot be known by. Locke 

I think it a manifeR disadvantage, and a great refiraint 
upon us. Felton on the Cla/Eh 

2. Prohibition. 

What mov’d our parents to tranfgrefs his will 
For one refiraint , lords of the world befides ? Milton 

3. Limitation ; reflridlion. 

If all were granted, yet it muR be maintained within anv 
bold refiraints , far other wife than it is received. Brown 

4. Repreffion ; hindrance of will ; act of withholding. 

1 here is no refiraint to the Lord to fave, by many or by 

^ ew * 1 Sam., xiv. t>. 

Thus it fhall befal 

Him who, to worth in women overtruRing, 

Lets her will rule ; refiraint Ihe will not brook. Milton 
Is there any thing, which reflects a greater luflre. upon a 
man’s perfon, than a fevere temperance and a refiraint of 
himfelf from vicious pleafures ? South. 

To RESTRFCT. v. a. [reftridlus, Lat.J To limit; to con¬ 
fine. A word fcarce Englifh. 

In the enumeration of conRitutions in this chapter, there 
is not one that can be limited and reftridled by fuch a diflinc- 
tion, nor can perhaps the fame perfon, in different circum- 
Rances, be properly confined to one or the other. Arbutbnot. 

Restriction, n. f. [ reftridlion , Fr.] Confinement; limita¬ 
tion. 

This is to have the fame reftridlion with all other recrea*. 
tions, that it be made a divertifement not a trade. Go. of Ton. 

Iron manufacture, of all others, ought the leaR to be en¬ 
couraged in Ireland ; or, if it be, it requires the mo ^reftridlion 
to certain places. Temple’s Mifcellames . 

All duties are matter of confcience; with this reftridlion, 
that a fuperior obligation fufpends the force of an inferior. 

L’£f range. 

Each other gift, which God on man befiows. 

Its proper bounds and due rejlridlion knows ; 

To one fix’d purpofe dedicates its power. Prior. 

Celfus’s rule, with the proper reftrifiions , is good for people 
in health. Arbutbnot . 

Restrictive, adj. [from reftridl.] 

1. Exprefflng limitation. 

They, who would make the reftridlive particle belong to 
the latter claufe, and not to the firfl, do not attend to the 
reafon. Stilling feet’s Def. of Dif on Roman Idols. 

2. [Refiridfifi Fr.] Styptick ; afiringent. 

I applied a plaifier over it, made up with my common re- 
ftridlive powder. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Restri'ctively. adv. [from reftridlive.] With limitation. 
All fpeech, tending to the glory of God or the good of 
man, is aright directed ; which is not to be underflood fo re- 
firidlively, as if nothing but divinity, or the neceflary con¬ 
cerns of human life, may lawfully be brought into difeourfe. 

Government of the Tongue. 

To Restri'nge. v. a. [reftringo, Lat.] To limit; to con¬ 
fine. 

RestrFngent. n.f. [ref r ingens, Lat. refiringent, Fr.] That 
which hath the power of reflraining. 

The two latter indicate phlebotomy for revulfion, reftrin- 
gents to flench, and incraffatives ta thicken the blood. Harv. 

Re'sty. adj. [ref iffy Fr.] Obflinate in Randing Rill. See 
Restiff. 

Come,, our Aomachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury, wearinefs 
Can fnore upon the flint, when refty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

Men of diferetion, whom people in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleafe, find them neither refty 
nor vicious. Swift. 

To ResublFme. v. a. [re and fublime.] To fublime another: 
time. 

When mercury fublimate is refuhlimed with frefli mercury, 
it becomes mercurius dulcis, which is a white taflelefs earth 
fcarce diffolvable in water, and mercurius dulcis rcfuhlnned 
with fpirit of fait returns into mercury fublimate.. Newton. 

To Resu lt, v.n. [rejulter, Fr. refulto , Lat.] 

1. To fly back. 

With many a weary Rep, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round Rone ; 

The huge round Rone, refidting with a bound, 

I hunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground. 

Pope’s Odyffey- 

2. [ ReJniter, Fr,] To rife as a confequence ; to be produced 
as the effedl of caufes jointly concurring. 

Rue profpers much, if fit by a fig tree; which is caufeo, 
not by rcalon of friendlhip, but by extradition ol a contrary 
juice; the one drawing juice fit to refult fvveet, the other 

bitter. Bacon's Natural Hffry- 

Such 
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(3 uc h huo-e extremes, when nature doth un R e £ 

Wonder from thence refuits, from thence delight. Deuh. 
U PO n die diflolution of the firft earth, tins very face of 
things would immediately refult. Burnet s Theory of toe Earth. 
Pleafure and peace do naturally refult 

hl The horror of an ohjecM may overbear the pleafure r^Mjg 

^Theh^effeas are often very difproportionable to the Prin¬ 
ciples and parts that refult from the analyfis. VaKer. 

n. To arife as a conclulion from premiles. 

Resu'lt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Refilience; adf of flying back. . . , 

Sound is produced between the firing anc. the air, by the 
return or the refult of the firing, which was ftramed by the 
touch to his former place. Bacon s Natural Hefory. 

2 . Confequence ; effefl produced by the concurrence of co- 

° P Did myTudgment tell me, that the propofitions fent to me 
were the refuits of the major part of their votes, I fhouid then 
not fufpea my own judgement for not fpeedily concurring 

with them. , , p»S Charks - 

As in perfumes, compos’d with art and colt 5 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermofl. 

Nor this part mufle or civet can we call, 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 

So file was all a fvveet, whofe ev ry part, ^ 

In due proportion mix’d, proclaim d the maker s art. Dry. 
Buying of land is the refult of a full and iatiated gain : 
men in trade feldom lay out money upon land, till their profit 
has brought in more than trade can employ. Locke. 

3. Inference from premifes. 

Thefe things are a refult or judgment upon fa£L South. 

4. Refolve ; decifion. Improper. 

Rude, paflionate, and miflaken refuits have, at certain 
times; fallen from great affemblies. Swift. 

Resu'ltance. n.f. \refultance, Fr.] The act of refulting. 
Resu'mable. adj. [from refume.] What maybe taken back. 
This was but an indulgence, and therefore refumable by 
the victor, unlcfs there intervened any capitulation to the 
contrary. Hale. 

To RESIFME. v. a. [refumo, Lat.] 

1. To take back what has been given. 

The fun, like this, from which our fight we have. 

Gaz’d oil too long, refumes the light he gave. Denham . 

Sees not my love, how time refumes 
The glory which he lent thefe flow’rs; 

Though none fliou’d tafle of their perfumes. 

Yet mufl they live but feme few hours : 

Time, what we forbear, devours. Waller. 

2. To take back what has been taken away. 

That opportunity. 

Which then they had to take from’s, to refume 

We have again. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. To take again. 

He’ll enter intf> glory, and refume his feat. Milton. 
At this, with look ferene, lie rais’d his head ; 

Reafon refum'd her place, and paffion fled. Dryden. 

4. Dryden ufes it with again , but improperly, unlefs the refump- 
tion be repeated. 

To him our common grandfire of the main 
Had giv’n to change his form, and chang’d, refume again. 

Dryden. 

5. To begin again what was broken ofl*: as, to refume a 
dijeourfe. 

Res u'mption. n.f. [ rcfmption , Fr. refumptus , Lat.] The 
act of refuming. 

And if there be any fault in the lafl, it is the refumption or 
the dwelling too long upon his arguments Denham. 

Resumptive, adj. [refumptus , Lat.] Taking back. 

Resupina* tion. n.J. [refupino , Lat.] The adt of lyi 
the back. 

I o Resu / rvey. v. a .. [re and furvey. ] To review ; to fur- 
vey again. 

I have, with curfery eye, o’erglanc’d the articles ; 
Appoint feme of your council prcfently 
To fit with us, once more with better heed 
To refurvey them. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Resurrection, n. f [refurredtion , Fr. refui rectum, Lat.] 
Revival from the dead ; return from the grave. 

The Sadduces were grieved, that they taught, and preached 
through Jcfus the refiirrefiion from the deadT Acts iv. 2. 
Nor after refurrediion fliall he Ray 
Longer on earth, than certain times t’ appear 
To his difciples. Milton. 

He triumphs in his agonies, whilfl the foul fprings forward to 
the great object which fhe has always had in view, and leaves 
the body with an expectation of being remitted to her in a 
glorious and joyful rcjurrcdlion. Addifon’s Spedtajor. 

Perhaps there was nothing ever done in all paR ages, and 
which was not a publick fadt, fo well attefled as the refur - 
rediion of Chrifl. Watts 

To RESb v SCil A IT. v. a. [refufeito, Latin.] To Air up 
anew; to'revive. 
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We have beads and birds for difieffions, though divers 

narts, which you account vital, be perilhed and taken tort , 
T ’ . ir .1 ^ r _nrmoartnrp. Racon. 


ing on 


refufitating of feme that feem dead in appearance. Jbac . 
Bsuscita'tion. n.f. [from refufttate.]^ The adt of flnrin^ 
.ip anew ; the act of reviving, or Rate of being revived. 

Your very obliging manner of enquiring after me, at your 
-ofif citation, fhouid have been fooner anfwered ; I nncerc y 


Popt 


rejoice at your recovery. 

To RETAI'L. % a. [rctailler, Fr.] 

1. To divide into final! parcels. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will I come* 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conquefl won. 

And flie fliall be foie vidtrefs, Caefar’s Casfar. Sbakefp 

2. To fell in fmall quantities. 

All encouragement fhouid be given to artificers ; and thoie, 
who make, fhoffld alfo vend and retail their commodities. Locke, 

7. To fell at fecond hand. 

The fage dame, 

By names of toafls, retails each batter’d jade. Popes 

4. To tell in broken parts. 

He is furnifli’d with no certainties, 

More than he haply may retail from me. _ Sbakefp . 

Retai'l. n.f [from the verb.] Sale by fmall quantities. 

The author", to prevent fuch a monopoly of fenfe, is _re- 
folved to deal in it himfelf by retail. _ Addifon . 

We force a wretched trade by beating down the fale. 
And felling bafely by retail. Swift’s Mifcellames. 

Retai'ler. n.f [from retail.] One who fells by fmall 
quantities. 

From thefe particulars we may guefs at the refl, as retailers 
do of the whole piece, by taking a view of its ends. Hakew; 

To RETAI'N. v. a. [retinco, Lat. retenir, Fr.] 

1. To keep ; not to lofe. 

Where is the patience now, 

That you fo oft have boafled to retain. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

Though th’ offending part felt mortal pain, 

Th’ immortal part its knowledge did retain. Denham. 

The vigor of this arm was never vain ; 

And that my wonted prowefs I retain , 

Witnefs thefe heaps of daughter. Dryden. 

A tomb and fun’ral honours I decreed ; 

The place your armour and your name retains. Dryden. 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
without the help of the body, it is reafenable to coaclude, it 
can retain without the help of the body too. Locke . 

2. To keep ; not to lay afide. 

Let me retain 

The name and all the addition to a king ; 

The lway, beloved fens, be yours. Sbakefp. King Lear. 
As they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, 
God gave them over to a reprobate mind. Rom. i. 22. 

Although they retain the word mandrake in the text, yet 
they retract it in the margin. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Be obedient and retain 

Unalterably firm his love entire. Milton . 

They, who havereflored painting in Germany, not having 
feen any of thofe fair reliques of antiquity, have retained much 
of that barbarous method. Dryden . 

3. To keep ; not to difmifs. 

Receive him that is mine own bowels ; whom I would 
have retained with me. Philcm. xii. 13. 

Hollow rocks retain the found of blufl’ring winds. Milt. 

4. To keep in pay; to hire. 

A Benedictine convent has now retained the moR learned fa¬ 
ther of their order to write in its defence. Addifon. 

To Retai'n. v.n. 

1. 'Fo belong to ; to depend on. 

I hefe betray upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenefs, 
but coldnefs mixed with a lomewhat languid relifh retaining 
to bitternefs. Boyle. 

In animals many adtions depend upon their living form, as 
well as that ol mixtion, and though they wholly feem to re¬ 
tain to the body, depart upon difunion. Brown t 

2 . 1 o keep ; to continue. Not in ufe. 

No more can impure man retain and move 
In the pure region of that worthy love, 

I han earthly fubflance can unforc’d afpire. 

And leave his nature to converfe with fire. Donne , 

Retainer, n.f. [from retain.] 

1. An adherent ; a dependant: a hanger-on. 

You now are mounted, 

Where pow’rs are your detainers. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 
One darling inclination of mankind affedls to be a retainer 
to religion ; the fpirit of oppofition, that lived long before 
chriflianity, and can eaiily fubfifl without it. ° Swift. 

2 . In common law, retainer fignifieth a fervant not menial nor 

familiar, that is not dwelling in his houfe.; but only ufing or 
bearing his name or livery. Cowcl. 

3. The act of keeping dependants, or being in dependance. 

->y another law, the king’s officers and farmers were to for¬ 
feit their places and holds, in cafe of unlawful retainer, or 
partaking in unlawful affemblies. Bacon's Henry VII. 

21 ^ A com- 
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A comoination of honed men would endeavour to extir¬ 
pate all the profligate immoral retainers to each fide, that have 
nothing to recommend them but an implicit fubmiffion to 
t eir leaders. Addifon's Spedator. 

lo Reta ke. v. a. [re and take .] To take again. 

A day fhould be appointed, when the remonffrance jfhould 
be retaken into confideration. Clarendon 

To RET A LIA IT. v. a. [re and talio, Lat.] To return by 
giving like for like ; to repay ; to requite. 

It is very unlucky, to be obliged to retaliate the injuries of 
authors, whole works are fo foon forgotten, that we are in 
danger of appearing the firft aggrefTors. Swift. 

It a full minifter of date had ufed me as you hav® done, 
retaliating would be thought a mark of courage. Swift. 

Retalia tion. n.f, [from retaliate .J Requital; return of 
like for like. 

They thought it no irreligion to profecute the fevered re¬ 
taliation. or revenge ; fo that at the fame time their outward 
man might be a faint, and their inward man a devil. South. 

God, gracioufly becoming our debtor, takes what is done 
to others as done to himfelf, and by promife obliges himfelf 
to full retaliation. Calamy’s Sermons. 

To RETA RD< v.a. [retardo, Lat. retarder , Fr.] 

1. lo hinder ; to obdrudt in fwiftnefs of courfe. 

Flow Iphitus with me, and Pelias 

Slowly retire ; the one retarded was 

By feeble age, the other by a wound. Denham . 

2. l o delay 5 to put off". 

Nor kings nor nations 

One moment can retard th’ appointed hour: Drydcn. 

It is as natural to delay a letter at fuch a leafon, as to re¬ 
tard a melancholy vifit to a perfon one cannot relieve. Pope. 

To Retard, v. n. Today back. 

Some years it hath alfo retarded, and come far later, than 
ulualjy it was expedled. Brown's Vulgar Errotirs. 

Retardation, n.f. [j retardation , Fr. from retard .] Hin¬ 
drance ; the a<St of delaying. 

Out of this a man may devife the means of altering the 
colour of birds, and the retardation of hoary hairs. Bacon. 

Reta'rder. n.j. [from retard.] Hinderer ; obftru&er. 

1 his difputing way of enquiry, is fo far from advancing 

^ fcience, that it is no inconfiderable retarder. Glanvill. 

To Retch, v. n. [hpsecan, Saxon.] To force up fomething 
from the domach. 

Re tchless. adj. [fometimes written wretchlefs, properly reck- 
lefs. See Reckless.] Carelefs. 

He druggies into breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in hie mother’s lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks, and iduing into man. 

Grudges their life, from whence his own began ; 

Retchlefs of laws, affedfs to rule alone. Dryden. 

Retention, n.f. [ retedus, Lat.] The a£t of difcovering; 
to the view. 

This is rather a redoration of a body to its own colour, 
or a retention of its native colour, than a change. Boyle. 

Retention, n. f. [; retention , Fr. retention from retentus , Lat.] 

1. The acl of retaining. 

No woman’s heart 

So big to hold fo much ; they Jack retention. 

A fro ward retention of cudom is as 
an innovation ; and they, that reverence too much old things, 
are but a fcorn to the new. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

2. Retention and retentive faculty is that date of contraition in 

the folid parts, which makes them hold fad their proper 
contents. ghiincy. 

3. Memory. 

The backward learner makes amends another way, ex¬ 
piating his want of docility with a deeper and a more rooted 
retention. South's Sermons, 

Retention is the keeping of thofe fimple ideas, which from 
fenfation or reflection the mind hath received. Locke. 

4. Limitation. 

His life I gave him, and did thereto add 

My love without retention orredraint ; 

All his. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

5. Cudody ; confinement; redraint. 

I fent the old and miferable king 

To fome retention and appointed guard. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Ret e'ntive. adj. [ retentus , Lat. retent if Fr.] 

1. Having the power of retention. 

It keepeth fermons in memory, and doth in that refpeiff, 
although not feed the foul of man, yet help the retentive force 


turbulent a thing, 


Shakefp. 
as 


of that domach of the mind. 

Have I been ever free, and mud my houfe 
Be my retentive enemy, my goal ? 

From retentive cage 

When fullen Philomel efcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of pad imprifonment 
Sweetly complains. 

In Tot’nam fields the brethren with amaze 
Prick all their ears up, and forget to graze ; 
Long Chancery-lane retentive rolls the found. 
And courts to courts return it round and round. 


Hooker . 
Shakefp, 


Philips 
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2. Having memory. 

To remember a fohg or tune, our fouls mud be an h 
mony continually running over in a filent whifper thofe 
deal accents, which our retentive faculty is preferver of Ql U ~ 
Rete'ntiveness. n.f [from retentive .] Having the quality^ 
retention. ^ 1 

Reticence, n.f. [reticence, Fr. reticentia, from reticeo, Lat 7 
Concealment by dlence. 5 

Re'ticle. n.f. [reticulum, Lat. ] A fm all net. jyjf 

Reti'cular. adj. [from reticulum, Lat.] Having the form'of 
a fmall net. 

Reti'culated. adj. [ reticulatus , Lat.] Made of-network* 
formed with interftitial vacuities. 1 

The intervals of the cavities, rifing a little, make a pretty 
kind of reticulated work. Woodward on Eojfih 

Re / tiform. adj. [retformis, Lat] Having the form of a net* 
The uveous coat and indde of the choroides are blackened* 
that the rays may not be reflected backwards to confound the 
fight ; and if any be by the ret form coat refle&ed, they are 
foon choaked in the black indde of the uvea. ' y> 

Reti'nue. n.f. [retenue, Fr.] A number attending upon a 
principal perfon ; a train; a meiny. 

Not only this your all licens’d fool. 

But other of your infolent retinue. 

Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shakefp. King Lear, 

What followers, what retinue can’d thou gain, 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude. 

Longer than thou can’d feed them on thy cod ? Milton 

There appears 

The long retinue of a profperous reign, 

A feries of fuccefsful years. Dryden. 

Neither pomp nor retinue fhall be able to divert the great, 
nor fhall the rich be relieved by the multitude of his trea- 

furers. Rogers' s Sermons, 

To RETPRE. v. n. [retirer, Fr.] 

1. To retreat; to withdraw ; to go to a place of privacy. 

The mind contra&s herfelf, and fhrinketh in. 

And to herfelf fhe gladly doth retire. Davies. 

The lefs I may be bled with her company, the more I will 
retire to God and my own heart. King Charles. 

Thou open’d wifdom’s way, 

And giv’d accefs, though fecret fhe retire. Milton. 

The parliament diflolved, and gentlemen charged to retire 
to their country habitations. ' Hayward. 

2. To retreat from danger. 

Set up the dandard towards Zion, retire, day not. Jtr. 
Set Uriah in the fore front of the hotted battle, and retire 
ye from him, that he may die. 2 Sam. xi. 15. 

From each hand with fpeed retir'd. 

Where erd was thicked th’ angelick throng. Milton. 

3. To go from a publick dation. 

He, that had driven many out of their country, perifhed 
in a drange land, retiring to the Lacedemonians. 2 Mac. v. 

4. To go off from company. 

The old fellow fkuttled out of the room, and retired. Arb. 
To Reti're. v. a. To withdraw ; to take away. 

He brake up his court, and retired himfelf, his wife, and 
children into a fored thereby. Sidney. 

They, full of rage, retired themfelves into this caflle. Sidn. 

He, our hope, might have retir'd his power. 

And driven into defpair an enemy’s hate. Shakefp. 

Thenoe retire me to my Milan. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

There may be as great a variety in retiring and withdrawing 
men’s conceits in the world, as in obtruding them. Bacon, 
As when the fun is prefent all the year. 

And never doth retire his golden ray. 

Needs mud the fpring be everlading there. 

And every feafon like the month of May. Davies, 

Thefe adlions in her clofet, all alone. 

Retir'd within herfelf, fhe doth fulfill. Davies. 

After fome flight fkirmifhes, he retired himfelf into the 
cadle of Farnbam. Clarendon. 

Hydra-like, the fire 

Lifts up his hundred heads to aim his way ; 

And fcarce the wealthy can one half retire , 

Before he rufhes in to fhare the prey. Dryden , 

Reti're. n. f. [from die verb.] 

1. Retreat; receflion. 

I heard his praifes in purfuit, * 

But ne’er, till now, his fcandal of retire. Shakefp. 

Thou had talk’d 

Of Bailies and retires, of trenches, tents. Shakefp . 

The battle and the retire of the Englifh fuccours were the 
caufes of the lofs of that dutchy. Bacon s Henry VII. 

2. Retirement ; place of privacy. Not in ufe. 

Eve, who unfeen 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. Milton. 

Retired, part. adj. [from retire.'] Secret; private. 

Language mod fhews a man ; (peak that I may fee thee : it 
fprings out of the mod retired and inmod parts of us. B. Johnf. 
You find the mind in fleep retired from the fenfes, and out 

of thefe motions made on the organs of fenfe. Locke. 

g ~ Some 
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gome, accudomed to retired fpeculations, rim natural phl- 
lofophy into metaphyfical notions and the abdradt generalities 

of logick. „ r . L °f ‘‘ 

He was admitted into the mod fecret and retired thoughts 
and counfels of his royal mader king William. Addijon. 

RetFredness. n.f. [from retired.] Solitude ; privacy; fecrecyi 

Like one, who in her third widowhood doth profefs 

Herfelf a nun, ty’d to retirednefs. 

So affedls my mufe now a chade fallownefs. Donne. 

How could he have the leifure and retirednefs of the cloider, 
to perform all thofe a&s of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his {boulders ? Atterbury. 

Retirement, n. f [from retire.] 

1. Private abode; fecret habitation. 

My retirement there tempted me to divert thofe melancholy 
thoughts. Denham's Dedication. 

Caprea had been the retirement of Augudus for fome time, 
and the refidence of Tiberius for many years. Addifon . 

2. Private way of life. 

An elegant fufficiency, content. 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendfhip, books, 

Progreflive virtue, and approving heaven. Thomfon . 

3. A6I of withdrawing. 

Short retirement urges fweet return. Milton. 

In this retirement of the mind from the fenfes, it retains a 
incoherent manner of thinking;, which we call 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp . 


yet more ■Hppppmp 

dreaming. Locke. 

Reto'ld. part. paiT. of retell. Related or told again. 

Whatever Harry Percy then had faid 
At fuch a time, with all the red retold. 

May reafonably die. 

Upon his dead corpfe there was fuch milufe 
By thofe Welch women done, as may not be 
Without much fhame retold or fpoken of. 

To RETO RT. v. a. [retortus, Lat.] 

1. To throw back. 

His virtues, fhining upon others. 

Heat them, and they retort that heat again 

To the fird giver. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

He pafs’d through hodile fcorn ; 

And with retorted icorn his back he turn’d. Milton. 

2. To return any argument, cenfure, or incivility. 

His proof will eafily be retorted , and the contrary proved, 
by interrogating ; fhall the adulterer inherit the kingdom of 
God? if he lhall, what need I, that am now exhorted to re¬ 
form my life,' reform it ? if he fhall not, then certainly I, 
that am fuch, am none of the debt ; for all, that are eleit, 
fhall certainly inherit the kingdom of God. Hammond. 

What if toy fon 

Prove difobedient, and reprov’d, retort. 

Wherefore did’d thou beget me ? Milton. 

X he respondent may fhew, how the opponent’s argument 
may be retorted again!! himfelf. Watts. 

3. To curve back. 

It would be tried how the voice will be carried in an horn, 
which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which is a line re¬ 
toy ted’, or in iome pipe that were finuous. Bacon. 

Reto'rt. n. f [retorte, Fr. retortum, Lat.J 

1. A cenfure or incivility returned. 

I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was : this is called the retort courteous. Shakefp. 

2. A chymical glafs vedel with a bent neck to which the re¬ 
ceiver is fitted. 

Recent urine diddled yields a limpid water ; and what re¬ 
mains at the bottom of the retort , is not acid nor alkaline. Arb. 

Rf.to'rter. n. f [from retort.] One that retorts. 

Retortkdn, n.j. [from report.] The a£t of retorting.’ 

j. o Keto ss. v. a. [re and tofs.] Fo tofs back. 

T’ oft and retojl the ball inceflant flies. Pope's Ody/Jey. 

To Retouch, v. a. [retoucher, Fr.] To improve by nd, 

He iurnidied me with all the paflages in Aridotle and Ho¬ 
race, ufed to explain the art of poetry by painting ; vvhich, 
n ever I retouch this eflTay, fhall be inferted. Dryden. 

Lintot, dull rogue ! will think your price too much : 
J\ot, bir, if you revife it and retouch." Pope, 

v. a. [retracer , hr.] To trace back. 


Cl 


To Re trace. 


Then if the line of T 


He fprings from Inachus 6f Al¬ 


um us you retrace , 


give race. 


Dryden . 


To RrTRATT. v.a. [retradlusf Lat. rctrader, Fr.J 

1. i o recall ; to recant. ’ J 

Were I alone to pafs the difficulties, 

Paris fhould ne’er retrad what he hath'done 

Nor fuim in the purfuit. Shakefp. Troilut and Creffida. 

in fff T Sh d retam the Word mandrake in the text, they 

In? 7 \ r “r •* ’ the mar S' ne - . Brown's rub. Errand. 

If lus futilities could have fatisfied me, I would as freelv 
have retraced this^charge of idolatry, as lever madelt S 
ol e vu.i, and me will not, fhe grants, denies, 

2. To XbikTwume! 0 ^ ^ ^ Gramiilk ’ 


great 


part of that 


r w ~ tIme 5 which the inhabitants of the 

oimei earth had to fpare, and whereof they made fo ill ufe 

a> employed m making provifions for bread; and the excell 
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Fairy ffueen , 


of fertility, which contributed fo much to their mifearriages, 
was retraded and cut off. Woodward’s Natural Hfloji 

Retractation, n.f. [retradation., Fr. retradatio, Lat.] Re¬ 
cantation ; change of opinion. 

Thefe words are David’s retradation, or laying down of a 
bloody and revengeful refolution. South's Sermons ; 

Retra'ction. n. f [from retrad.] 

1. A6i of withdrawing fomething advanced. 

They make bold with the deity, when they make him do 
and undo, go forward and backwards by fuch countermarches 
and retradions, as we do hot repute to the Almighty. Woodw » 

2. Recantation ; declaration of change of opinion. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which if fhe had 
had prefent commodity, fhe would have adjoined as a retrac¬ 
tion to the other. Sidney, b. ii» 

3. A6I of withdrawing a claim. 

Other men’s inlatiable defire of revenge hath wholly be¬ 
guiled both church and ffate, of the benefit of all my either 
retradions or concefiions. King Charles . 

Retraict. n.f Spenfer. [retYaiiie Fr.] 

1. Retreat. Obfolete. 

The earl of Lincoln, deceived of the country’s concourfe 
unto him, and feeing the bunnefs paft ret raid, refolved to 
make on where the king was, and give him battle. Bacon „ 

2. [Retrait, Fr; ritratto, Italian.] A caff of the countenances 
Obfolete. 

Upon her eyelids many graces fat. 

Under the fhadow of her even brows. 

Working bellgards and amorous retraite , 

And every one her with a grace endows. 

Retrea't. n.f. [retraitte, Fr.J 

1. Place of privacy ; retirement. 

He built his fon a houfe of pleafure, and fpared no coft to 
make a delicious retreat. L'EJlrange. 

2 . Place of fecurity. 

This place our dungeon, not our fafe retreat , 

Beyond his potent arm. Milton . 

That pleafing fhade they fought, a foft retreat 
From fudden April fhowers, a fhelterfrom the heat. Dry. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd dodlrines, 
as to guard them round with legions of obfeure and undefined 
words ; which yet make thefe retreats more like the dens of 
robbers, than the fortreffes of fair warriors. Locke % 

3. Adi. of retiring before a fuperiour force. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difeipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon. 

To Retrea't. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to a private abode. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, ling 
Their own heroick deeds. 

2. To take fhelter; to go to a place of fecurity. 

3. To retire from a fuperiour enemy. 

4. To go out of the former place. 

The rapid currents drive 
1 owards the retreating fea their furious tide. 

My fubjedl does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 

Having taken her by the hand, he retreated with his eye 
fixed upon her. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Retre a'ted. part. adj. [from retreat.] Retired; gone to privacy. 
To RETRE'NCH. v.a. [retrancher, Fr.] 

1. I o cut oh ; to pare away. 

The pruner’s hand muff quench 
Thy heat, and thy exub’rant parts retrench. Denhatm 
Nothing can be added to the wit of Ovid’s Metamorphofes ; 
but many things ought to have been retrenched. Dryden\ 

We ought to retrench thofe fuperfluous expences to qualify 
ourfelves for the exercife of charity. Atterbury. 

2. 1 o confine, Improper. 

In fome reigns, they are for a power and obedience that is 
unlimited ; and in others, are for retrenching within the nar¬ 
rowed: bounds, the authority of the princes, and the alle- 
giance of the fubjeft. Addifon' s Freeholder, N° 6. 

1 o Retrench, v. n. To live with lefs magnificence 
expence. 

Can I retrench P yes mighty well 
Shrink back to my paternal cell^ 

A little houfe, with trees a-row, 

And like its mafter, very low. Pope's Epifl. of EL 
Retre'ncetment. n. f. [retranchement, Fr. from retre 
1 ne ait of lopping away. 

ftu ?f d r V i rgil ’ S defl ? n ’ his judicious management of 
he figures, the fober retrenchments of his fenfe, winch always 

.X! <c "" e * 1 ’ at t0 graffy our imagination, on which it may 
enlarge at pleafure. Dryden's Dedication to Vir J. 

I l e want of vowels in our language has been the General 
complaint of our pol.teft authors* who neverthelefs hav? made 

fcarcity cbmmih and conlequently encreafed our former 

the enc^eafe^f Tlf ,£ 7 ^ retrench,nenftn 

the enc.eafe of this charity. Atterbury . 

To RETRI'BUTE. 


Miltons, 


Milton. 
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To RETRIBU FE. v. a, [retribuo,lj^t. reti ihuer , Fr.] To 
pay back ; to make repayment of. 

Both the will and power to ferve him are his upon fo many 
fcores, that we are unable to retribute , unlefs we do reftore ; 
and all the duties we can pay our maker are lefs properly re¬ 
quitals than reftitutions. Boyle. 

In the ftate of nature, a man comes by no arbitrary power 
to ufe a criminal, but only to retribute to him, fo far as calm 
reafcn and confcience dictate, what is proportionate to his 
tranfgrefliom Locke . 

Re trijBu'Tion. n. f [ retribution , Fr. from retribute .] Re¬ 
payment ; return accommodated to the adtion. 

The king thought he had not remunerated his people fuf- 
ficiently with good laws, which evermore was his retribution 
for treafure. Bacon's Henry VII. 

All who have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of painful fuperftition, and blind zeal, 

Nought feeking but the praife of men, here find 
Fit retribution , empty as their deeds. Milton s Par. Left. 
In g;ood offices and due retributions , we may not be pinch¬ 
ing and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, where we have 
wronged to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hall. 

There is no nation, though plunged into never fuch grofs 
idolatry, but has fome awful fenfe of a deity, and a perfua- 
fion of a ftate of retribution to men after this life. South. 

It is a ftrong argument for a ftate of retribution hereafter, 
that in this world virtuous perfons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious perfons profperous. A delifon's Spectator. 

Retri'butory. tadj. [from retribute.] Repaying; making 
Retri'butive. ) repayment. 

Something ftrangely retributive is working. Clariffa. 

Retrie'vable. adj. [from retrieved] That may be retrieved. 
To RETRIEVE, v. a. [ rctrouver , Fr.] 

1. 'Forecover; to reftore. 

By this conduct we may retrieve the publick credit of reli¬ 
gion, reform the example of the age, and leffen the danger 
we complain of. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. To repair. 

O reafon ! once again to thee I call ; 

Accept my forrow, and retrieve my fall. 

3. To regain. 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forfook, and wifli to live. 

Philomela’s liberty retriev'd, 

Cheers her fad foul. 

4. To recall; to bring back. 

If one, like the old Latin poets, came among them, it would 
be a means to retrieve them from their cold trivial conceits, 
to an imitation of their predeceflors. Berkeley to Pope. 

Retroce'ssion. n.f [retroceffii?n,L<it.] The adt of going 
back. 

Retrocopu'lation. n.f. [ retro and copidation.] Poft-coition. 
From the' nature of this pofition, there enfueth a neceffity 
of retrocopulation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Retrograda / tion. n.f [retrogradation, Fr. from retrograde.] 
The adl of going backward. 

As for the revolutions, ftations, and retrogadations of the 
planets, obferved conftantly in rnoft certain periods of time, 
fufficiently demonftrates, that their motions are governed by 
counfel. on the Creation. 

RETROGRADE, adj. [retrograde , Fr. retro and gradior , Lat.] 

1. Going backward. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, Ihould handle it fo, 
as they be ftill progreflive, and not retrograde. Bacon. 

2. Contrary ; oppofite. 

Your intent 

In going back to fchool to Wittenberg, 

It is moll retrograde to our defire. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. In aftronomy, planets are retrograde , when by their proper 
motion in the zodiack, they move backward, and con¬ 
trary to the fucceffion of the figns ; as from the fecond de¬ 
cree of Aries to the firft : but this retrogradation is only ap¬ 
parent and occafioned by the obferver’s eye being placed on 
the earth ; for to an eye at the fun, the planet will appear al¬ 
ways direct, and never either ftationary or retrograde. Harris. 

J Their wand’ring courfe, now high, now low, then hid, 
Progreflive, retrograde , or Handing ftill, 

In fix thou fec’ft. Shakefp. Paradife Lojl. 

Two geomantick figures were difplay d ; 

One when diredt, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 

To Re trograde, v. n. [rehograder, hr. retro and gradior, 
Lat.] To go backward. 

The race and period of all things here is to turn things 
more pneumatical and rare, and not to retrograde ft om pneu- 
matical to that which is denfe. Bacon. 

Retrogression, n.f. [retro and greffus, Lat.] The act of 
going backwards. 

The account, eftablifhed upon the rife and defeent of the 
ftars, can be no reafonable rule unto diftant nations, and by 
reafon of their retrogreffion , but temporary unto any one. Bro. 
Retromi'ngency. n.f. [retro and mingo, Lat.] The quality 

of ftaling backwards. # 

The Taft foundation was retromingency , or pifling back¬ 
wards; for men obferving both fexes to urine backwards, or 


averfly between their legs, they might conceive there were f C A 
minine parts in both. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours 

RetromFngent. adj. [retro and mingens , Lat.] Stalin? 
backward. 

By reafon of the backward pofition of the feminine parts 
of quadrupeds, they can hardly admit the fubftitution of maf- 
culine generations, except it be in retromingents. Brown. 

RETROSPECT, n.f. [retro zn&fpecio, L?x.] Look thrown 
upon things behind or things paft. 

As you arraign his majefty by retrofpeft , fo you condemn 
his government by fecond light. Addifon's Freeholder , N° g 
Retrospection, n.f. [from retrofpeft .] Act or faculty of 
looking backwards. 

Can’ll thou take delight in viewing 
This poor ifie’s approaching ruin; 

When thy retrefpeftion vaft 
Sees the glorious ages paft? 

Happy nation were we blind. 

Or had only eyes behind. _ Swift. 

Retrospective, adj. [from retrpfpedl.] Looking backwards, 
In vain the grave, with retrofpeftive eye. 

Would from the apparent what conclude the why. Pope: 
To Reti/nd. v. a. [ retundo , Lat.] To blunt; to turn. 

Covered with fkin and hair keeps it warm, being naturally 
a very cold part, and alfo to quench and diffipate the force of 
any ftroke that lhall be dealt it, and retund the edge of any 
weapon. Ray on the Creation. 

ToRETtFRN. v. n. [reiourner, Fr.] 

1. To come to the fame, place. 

Return , my fon David, for I will do thee no harm. 1 Sam: 
Whofo rolleth a ftone, it will return upon him. Prove xxvi. 
Go, return on thy way to'the wildernejfs. 1 Kings x ix. 15. 

2. To comeback to the fame ftate. 

The waters returned from oft the earth continually. Gen. 
Judgment (hall return untp righteoufnefs. Pfahn xciv. 15, 
In returning and reft lhall ye be faved. Ifaiah xxx. 15, 
On their embattel’d ranks the waves return. Milton. 

If they returned out of bondage, it mull be into a ftate of 
freedom. Locke. 

3. To go back. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that Ihould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Hezekiah lent to the king of Aftyrh, faying, I have of¬ 
fended, return from me, 2 Kings xviii. 14. 

To return to the bufinefs in hand, the ufe of a little in¬ 
fight in thofe parts of knowledge, is to accuftom our minds 
to all forts of ideas. Lode. 

4. To make anfwer. 

T he thing of courage, 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fympathize ; 

And with an accent tun’d in felf fame key. 

Returns to chiding fortune. Shakefp. Troil. and Crcjfhb, 
He Laid ; and thus the queen of heaven return'd ; 

Mult I, oh Jove in bloody wars contend ! Pope. 

5. To come back; to come again ; to revifit. 

Thou to mankind 

Be good, and friendly ftill, and oft return. ■ Milton. 

6. After a periodical revolution, to begin the fame again-. 

With the year 

Seafons return , but not to me returns 

Day, or the fweet approach of ev’n or morn. Milton. 

7. To retort; to recriminate. 

If you are a malicious reader, you return upon me, that I 
affedt to be thought more impartial than I am. Dryden. 

To Reti/rn. v. a. 

1. To repay ; to give in requital. 

Return him a trefpafs offering. 1 Sam. vi. 3- 

Thy Lord lhall return thy wickednefs upon thine own 
head. 1 Kings ii. 44 - 

What peace can we return, 

But to our power, hoftility, and hate. Milton. 

When anfwer none return'd , I let me down. Milton. 

2. To give back. 

What counfel give ye to return anfwer to this people. 2 Chr. 

3. To fend back. 

Rejedt not then what offer’d means, who knows 
But God hath fet before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred houfe. Milton's Agon. 

4. To give account of. 

Probably one fourth part more died of the plague than arc 
returned. Graunt's Bills of Mortality- 

5. To tranfmit. 

Inftead of a {hip, he Ihould levy money, and return Arc 
fame to the treafurer for his majefty’s ufe. Clarendon. 

Return, n.f [from the verb.] 

1, Adt of corning back to the fame place. 

The king of France fo fuddenly gone back ! 

Something ftnee his coming forth is thought of, ? 
That his return was now molt necefiary. Sioa^jr 

When forc’d from hence to view our parts he mourns; 
Takes little journies, and makes quick returns. Drydtn. 

2. Retrosxeflion. 
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„ A A nf comino- back to the fame ftate. 

* A At .heTJof the year, the king of SyHa^meup. _ 
4 ' ^Weapons hardl“nder rule j yet even they have returns 

and viciffitudes ; for ordnance was known in the city of the 

i" ,l ' 

, Repayment of money laid out in commodities for fale. 

5 ‘ As 'for any merchandize you have bought, ye lhall have 

your return in merchandize or gold. . ff?’"- 

5 As to roots accelerated in their ripening, there is the high 
price that thofe things bear, and the iwiftnefs of their returns s 
for, in fome grounds, a radilh comes m a month, that in others 
will not come in two, and fo make double returns. Baco t. 

The fruit, from many days of recreation, is very little 5 

but from there few hours we fpend in prayer, the return is 

Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

7. ^Remittance ; payment from a diftant place. 

Within thefe two months, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. Shakefp. 
Brokers cannot have lefs money by them, than one twen¬ 
tieth part of their yearly returns * Locke. 

8 . Repayment; retribution; requital. 

You made my liberty your late fequeft. 

Is no return due from a grateful breaft ? 

I o-row impatient, ’till I find lome way, 

Great offices, with greater to repay. Dryden. 

Since thefe are fome of the returns which we made to God 
after obtaining our lucceffes, can we reafonably prefume, that 
we are in the favour of God ? _ Atterbuty. 

Nothing better becomes a perfon in a publick character, 
than fueh a publick fpirit; nor is there any thing likely to 
procure him larger returns of efteem. Atterbury. 

Returns , like thefe, our miftrefs bids us make. 

When from a foreign prince a gift her Britons take. Prior ♦ 
Ungrateful lord ! * 

Would’ft thou invade my life, as a return 
For proffer’d love ? Rowe. 

o. Adi of reftoring or giving back ; reftitution. 

The other ground^of God’s foie property in any thing, is 
the gift, or rather the return of it made by man to God. South. 

10. Relapfe. 

This is breaking into a conftitution to ferve a prefent ex¬ 
pedient; the remedy of an empirick, to ftifle the prefent 
pain, but with certain profpedl of fudden returns. Swift. 

11. [Retour, Fr.] 

Either of the adjoining fides of the front of an houfe, or 
ground-plot, is called a return fide. Moxon's Mech. Exerc . 

Both thefe fides are not only returns , but parts of the front, 
and a ftately tower in the midlt of the front. Bacon. 

Returnable, adj. Allowed to be reported back. A law 
term. 

It may be decided in that court, where the verdidt is re¬ 
turnable. Hale. 

He {hall have an attachment againft the Iheriff, diredted to 
the coroner, and returnable into the king’s bench. Ayliffe. 
Retu'rner. n.f [from return.] One who pays or remits 
money. 

The chapmen, that give highelt for this, can make molt 
profit by it, and thofe are the returners of our money. Locke. 
Reve. n. f The bailiff of a franchife or manour. 

The reve, the miller, and the mincing lady priorefs fpeak 
in charadter. Dryden. 

To REV EAT. v. a. [ revclo , Lat. reveler , Fr.] 

1. To Ihow ; to difeover ; to lay open ; to dilclofe a fecret. 

Be alhamed : fpeaking again that which thou haft heard, 
and revealing of fecrets. Eccluf xli. 23. 

I will cure them, and reveal unto them the abundance of 
peace. Jer. xxxiii. 6. 

Light was the wound, the prince’s care unknown. 

She might not, would not yet reveal her own. Waller. 

The anfwer to one who alked what time was, fi non rogas 
intclligo ; that is, the more I think of time, the lefs I under- 
ftand it; might perfuade one, that time, which reveals all 
other things, is itfelf not to be dilcovered. Locke. 

2. To impart from heaven. 

The fufterings of this life are not to be compared with the 
glory which lhall be revealed in us. Romans viii. 18. 

Revealer. n.f. [from reveal.] 

1. Difcoverer ; one that Ihows or makes known. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
feen, as a liable affent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The lives of the revealers may be juftly fet over againft the 
revelation, to find whether they agree. Atterbury. 

2. One that difeovers to view. 

He brought a taper ; the revealer light 
Expos’d both crime and criminal to fight. Dryden. 

To RE'VEL. v. n. [Skinner derives it from reveiller, Fr. to 
awake ; Mr. Lye from raveelen, Dutch, to rove loofely about, 
which is much countenanced by the old phrafe, revel-rout .] 

1. To teaft with loofe and clamorous merriment. 


Shakefpc 


REV 

My honey love. 

Will we return unto thy father’s houfe. 

And revel it as bravely as the bell. 

We’ll keep no great ado—a friend or two. 

Tybalt being flain fo late. 

It may be thought we held him carelefsly. 

Being our kinfman, if we revel much. 

Antony, that Wr long o’nights, 
j s U p # Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 

We lhall have revelling to-night; 

I will aflume thy part in fome difguife. Shakefpl 

He can report you more odd tales 
Of our outlaw Robin Hood, 

That revell'd here in Sherewood; . 

Though he ne’er Ihot in his bow. Benj. Joonfon. 

Were the do£trine new. 

That the earth mov’d, this day would make it true; 

For every part to dance and revel goes, 

They tread the air, and fall not where they rofe; Donne ; 

Whene’er I revel'd in the women’s bow’rs ; 

For firft I fought her but at loofer hours i 
The apples Ihe had gather’d fmelt moll fweet. Prior. 
Re'vel. n.f [from the verb.] A feaft with loofe and noily 

jollity. 

Let them pinch th* unclean knight, 

And afk him, why, that hour of fairy revel , 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread ? Shakefp . 

They could do no lefs but, under your fair conduct. 

Crave leave to view thefe ladies, and intreat 
An hour of revels with them. Shakefp . 

To Reve'l. V. a. [revello 9 Lat.] To retraft ; to draw back. 
Thofe, who mifearry, efcape by their flood, revelling the 
humours from their lungs. Harveys 

Revel-rout; fi. f A mob ; an unlawful affembly of a 
rabble. Ainfworth . 

For this his minion, the revel rout is done; 

—I have been told, that you 

Are frequent in your vifitation to hen Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Revela'tion. n.f [from revelation, Fr.] Difcovery ; com¬ 
munication ; communication of facred and mylterious truths 
by a teacher from heaven. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that they 
numbered even the letters of the Old Teftament. D. of Pie. 

As the gofpel appears in refpedt of the law to be a clearer 
revelation of the myftical part, fo it is a far more benign dif- 
penfation of the pradtical part. Sprat » 

Re'veller. n.f. [from revel.] One who feafts with noifyjollity. - 
Fairies black, grey, green and white. 

You moonlhine revellers attend your office. Shakefp # 

Unwelcome revellers, whofe lawlefs joy 
Pains the fage ear, and hurts the fober eye. Pope t 

Re'velry. n.f. [from revel.] Loofe jollity; feftive mirth. 
Forget this new-fall’n dignity, 

. And fall into our ruftick revelry. Shakefp „• 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In faffron robe with taper clear, 

And pomp, and feaft, and revelry , 

With malk and antick pageantry. Milton « 

To REVE NGE. v. a. [revencher , revancher, Fr.] 

1. To return an injury. 

2. To vindicate by punilhment of an enemy.- 

If our hard fortune no compaffion draws. 

The gods are juft, and will revenge our caufe. Dryden . 

3. To wreak one’s wrongs on him that inflicted them. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 

Come, Antony and young 0 £tavius, 

Revenge yourfelves alone oil Calfius. Shakefp. Jul. Ceefar . 

It is a quarrel molt unnatural. 

To be reveng'd on him that loveth thee. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Northumberland flew thy father; 

And thine, lord Clifford ; and you vow’d revenge : 

If I be not, heav’ns be reveng'd on me f Shakefp. 

Edom hath revenged himfelf upon Judah. Ezek. xxv. 12. 
O Lord, vilit me, and revenge me of my periecutors. Jer. 
Who lhall come to Hand againft thee, to be revenged for 
the unrighteous men ? Wifdom xii. 12. 

Your fury of a wife, 

Not yet content to be reveng'd on you, 

Th’ agents of your palfion will purfue. Dryden. 

Reve'nge. n. f [revenche, revanche, Fr.] Return of an injury. 
Revenges burn in them : for their dear caufes 
Would, to the bleeding and the grim alarm, 

Excite the mortified man. Shakefp. Macbeth < 

May we, with the witnefs of a good confcience, purfue hirh 
with further revenge. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind or. 

. 1 make mine arrows drunk with blood ; from the be¬ 
ginning of revenges upon the enemy. Deutr. xxxii. 42. 

Peradventure he will be enticed, and we lhall prevail aeainff 
him, and take our revenge on him. J erm x ^. i C . 

Deformed perfons are commonly even with nature; for as 
nature has done ill by them, fothey do by nature ; beino- void 
ot natural affeaion, they have their revenge of nature. Bacon. 
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What will not ambition and revenge defcend to. Milton . 
The fatyr in a rage 

Forgets his bus’nefs is to laugh and bite. 

And will of death and dire revenges write. Dryden. 

Draco, the Athenian lawgiver, granted an impunity to any 
perfon that took revenge upon an adulterer. Broome. 

Revengeful, adj. [frem revenge.] Vindictive; full of re¬ 
venge ; full of vengeance. 

May my hands 

Never brandifh more revengeful fteel 

Over the glittering helmet of my foe. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

If thy revengeful heart cannot forgive, 

Lo ! here I lend thee this {harp-pointed fword, 

Which hide in this true breaft. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Into my borders now Jarbas falls, 

And my revengeful brother fcales the walls. Denha?n. 

Repenting England, this revengeful day. 

To Philip’s manes did an off’ring bring. Dryden. 

Revengefully, adv. [from revengeful.] Vindictively/ 

He fmil’d revengefully , and leap’d 
Upon the floor ; thence gazing at the fkies, 

His eye-balls fiery red, and glowing vengeance; 

Gods I accufe you not. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus . 

Rev e'nger. n. f. [from revenge.] 

j. One who revenges ; one who wreaks his own or another’s 
injuries. 

May be, that better reafon will affwage 
The rafh revenger 's heat; words, well difpos’d. 

Have fecret pow’r t’appeafe enflained rage. Fairy fhieen. 
I do not know, 

Wherefore my father fhould revengers want, 

Having a fon and friends. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 

So fhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his ifliie, by a dreadful fate. Sandys's Paraphrafe. 
Morocco’s monarch 

Had come in perfon, to have feen and known 
The injur’d world’s revenger and his own. VP alter. 

2. One who punifhes crimes. 

What government can be imagined, without judicial pro¬ 
ceedings ? and what methods of judicature, without a reli¬ 
gious oath, which luppofes an omnifeient being, as confcious 
to its falfehood or truth, and a revenger of perjury. Bentley. 
Reve'kgeMent. n.f [from revenge.] Vengeance; return of 
an injury. 

It may dwell 

In her foil’s flefh to mind revengement, 

And be for all chafte dames an endlefs monument. F. &>. 
By the perclofe of the fame verfe, vagabond is underflood 
for fuch a one as travelleth in fear of revengement. Raleigh. 
Re v e/ngingly. adv. [from revenging.] With vengeance; 
vindictively. 

I’ve bely’d a lady. 

The princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Rcvcngingly enfeebles me. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Revenue, n.f. [revcnu,Fr. Its accent is uncertain.] In¬ 
come ; annual profits received from lands or other funds. 

They privily fend over unto them the revenues , wherewith 
they are there maintained. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

\ She bears a duke’s revenues on her back, 

And in her heart fcorns our poverty. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Only I retain 

The name and all th’ addition to a king ; 

The fway, revenue , beloved Tons, be yours. Shakefp. 
Many offices are of fo fmall revenue , as not to furnifh a 
man with what is fufficient for the fupport of his life. Tnnple. 
If the woman could have been contented with golden eggs, 


L'Efirange, 


Siuift. 
again!!; to 


{he might have kept that revenue on Fill. 

His vaflals eafy, and the owner blefl:. 

They pay a trifle, and enjoy the ref!: 

Not fo a nation’s revenues are paid ; 

The fervant’s faults are on the mafter laid. 

To Reverb, v. a. \reverbero, Lat.J To ftrike 
reverberate. Not in ufe. 

Referve thy flate, with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs : 

The youngef! daughter does not love thee leaf! ; 

Nor are thofe empty hearted, 'whofe loud found 
Reverbs no hollownefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Reverberant, adj. [reverberans, Lat.] Refounding; beat¬ 
ing back. The reading in the following paffage fhould be, I 
think, reverberant. 

Hollow your name to the reverberate hills, 

And make the babbling goffip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia ! Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

To REVERBERATE, v. a. \reverbero, Lat. reverberer, Fr.J 
I. To beat back. 

Start 

An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 

And ev’n at hand a drum is ready brac’d. 

That fhall reverberate all as well as thine. Shakefp. K.John. 

Nor doth he know them for aught. 

Till he behold them formed in th’ applaufe 

Where they’re extended ; which, like an arch, reverb'rates 

The found again. Shakefp. 


R E Vv 

As the fight of the eye is like a glafs, fo i s the 

finuoustave, with a hard bone, to flop and reverterm f 
found. • f the 


n-our; t 


I. 


Prior, 

Prior, 

■ 

Prior, 


The rays of royal majefty reverberated fo ftroiHu „ 

Vlllerio, that they difpelled all clouds. . p °‘} 

2 . To refound. 0ZUc ^ 

Reverbeka'xi°^. n.f. [reverberation, Fr. from reveriera-i 1 
1 he act of beating or driving back. *J 

To the reflection of vifibles, fmall glaffes fuffice • butt 
the reverberation of audibles, are required greater foaces \ ° 
' The firft repetitions follow very thick j for twp p * al u 
walls beat the found back on each other, like the Ibveral 
venerations of the fame image from two oppofite lookiiv" 
glaffes. a, ,.a 

Reverberatory, adj. [reverb cratch e, Fr.J Rcturiif*’ 
beating back. J 'S > 

Good lime may be made of all kinds of flints, but thev arc 
hard to burn, except in a reverberatory kiln. jf 

To ReveRe. v. a. [reverer, Fr. revereor, Lat.] To reve* 
rence ; to honour ; to venerate ; to regard with awe 
An emperor often itamp’d on his coins the face or orna 
, ments of his collegue, and we may fuppofe Lucius Veru's 
would omit no opportunity of doing honour to Marcus 
, Aurelius, whom he rather reve,ed as his father, than treated 
as his partner in the' empire. Addfin's Remarks on Lb 

Jove fhall again revere your pow’r, y 

And rife a fwan, or fall a fhow’r. 

Taught ’em how ck-mency made pow’r rever'd. 

And that the prince belov’d was trulv fear’d. 

In my conqueft be thy might declar’d. 

And for thy juftice be thy name rever'd. 

Re veren,c.e. n.J. [ reverence, hr. rcvereniia, Lat.J 

1. Veneration ; refpec!; awful regard. 

God is greatly to be feared in the afTembly of the faints' 
and to be had in reverence of all about him. Ff Ixx.xix- 
, When, quarrels and factions are carried openly,* it is a fbn 
the reverence of government is loft." Bacon's Efim, 

Higher of the genial bed, ^ 1 ' 

And with myfterious reverence I deem. Milton. 

In your prayers, ufe reverent poftures and the loweit oe- 
ftures of humility, remembring that we fpcak to God, in our 
reverence to whom we cannot exceed. Taylor. 

A poet cannot have too great a reverence for readers. Bryl. 
1 he fear, acceptable to God, is a filial fear ; an awful re¬ 
verence of the divine nature, proceeding from a juft efleera qf 
his peifections, which produces in us an inclination to his 
fervice, and an unwillingnefs to offend him. Rogers. 

2. AC! of obeifance ; bow ; courtefy^ 

Now lies he there. 

And none fo poor to do him reverence. Shakefp. Jul Cfi. 
Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reverence. Efih. iii. i . 
He led her eas’ly forth. 

Where Godfrey fat among his lords and peers. 

She rev'rence did, then blufh’d as one difmay’d. Fairfax. 

Had not men the hoary heads rever’d, 

Or boys paid reverence, when a man appear’d, • J 
Both muft have dy. d. Dryden s fuvenal. 

Upftarts the bedlam. 

And reverence made, accofted thus the queen. 

The monarch 

Commands into the court the beauteous Emily: 

So call’d, fhe came ; the fenate rofe and paid 
Becoming rev'rence to the royal maid. 

3. Title of the clergy. 

Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

4. Poetical title of a father. 

O my dear father! let this kifs 
Repair thofe violent harms, that my two lifters 
Have in thy reverence made. , Shakefp. King Lear- 

To Reference, v. a. [from the.noun.J To regard with re¬ 
verence; to regard with awful refpeCl. 

Thofe that I rev'rence, thofe I fear, the wife ; 

At fooL I laugh, not fear them. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

^ W hile they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. 

He flcw.Aetion, but defpoil’d him not; 

Nor in his hate the funeral rites forgot; 

Arm’d as he was, he fent him whole below. 

And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe. 


Dryden-. 


Dryde 


m. 


MUlMi. 


JDrjdju 

As 



As we, to improve the nobler kinds of fruits, are at tlf*—‘ 
pence of walls to receive and reverberate the faint rtvs 

fun, fo we, by the help of a good foil, equal the JbdUL' 
of warmer countries. * actl ?n 

2. To heat in an intenfe furnace, where the flame is re’U 
rated upon the - matter to be melted or cleaned. VCrbe ~ 

Crocus martis, that is fteel corroded with* vineo- ?r 0 n 
phur, and after reverberated with fire, the loadftont will U ' 

attraa. Brown’s Vulgar Erf* 

I o Reve rberate. v.n. 

To be driven back ; to bound back. 
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As his foodnefs wall forbid us to dread him as flaves, fo his 
majefty w?ll command us to reverence him as fons. R-°Z ns ' 

Rf/verencer. */;[frorn reverence.] One who regards with 

reverence. . . . . , . 

The Athenians quite funk in their affairs, had little com¬ 
merce with the reft of Greece, and were become great reve- 
rencers of crowned heads. Swift. 

Re'veREND. adj. [reverend, Fr. reverendus, Lat.J 

1. Venerable; deferving reverence; expecting refpect by his 

appearance. . , . 

Let his lack of years be no impediment, to let him Jack a 
reverend & imation. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Reverend and gracious fenators. Shakefp. 

Onias, who had been high prieft, reverend in convention, 
and gentle in condition, prayed for the Jews. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 

Rev'rend old. man ! lo here confeft he ftands. Pope. 

2. The honorary epithet of the clergy. We ftile a clergyman, 

* reverend ; a bifhop, right reverend ; an archbifhop, moft re¬ 
verend. 

A reverend fire among them came, 

Who preach’d converlicn and repentance. Milton. 

REVERENT./?^', [reverens, Lat.J Humble; expreffing fub- 
miffion; teftifying veneration. 

They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg’d them, proftrate fell 
Before him reverent. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Meet then the fenior, far renown’d for fenfe. 

With rev rent awe, but decent confidence. Pope. 

Reverential, adj. [reverenticlle, Fr. from reverent.] Ex¬ 
prefling reverence ; proceeding from awe and veneration. 

That oaths made in reverential fear 
Of love and his wrath may any forfwear. Donne. 

The leaf! degree of contempt weakens religion; it properly 
confifting in a reverential efteem of things facred. South. 

The reafon ,of the inftitution being forgot, the after-ages 
perverted it, fuppoling only a reverential gratitude paid to the 
earth as the common parent. Woodward's Nat. Hi/l. 

Ail look up, with' reverential awe. 

At crimes that ’fcape, or triumph o’er the law. Pope. 

Reverentially, ady. [from referential.] With fliovv of 
reverence. 

The Jews, reverentially declining the fituation of their 
temple,' place their beds from North to South. Brown. 

Re'vekently. adv. [from reverent .] Refpeclfully ; with 
awe; with reverence. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. 

Tonearef! ports their fhatter’d fhips repair. 

Where by our dreadful cannon they lay aw’d ; 

So reverently men quit th’ open air. 

When thunder fpeaks th’ angry gods abroad. _ 

Then down with all thy boafted volumes, down ; 

Only referve the facred one : 

Low, reverently low. 

Make thy ftubborn knowledge bow : 

To look to heav’11 be blind to all below. Prior. 

Revf/rer. n.f [from revered] One who venerates ; one who 
reveres. 

When the divine revelations were committed to writing, 
the Jews were fuch fcrupulous reverers of them, that it was the 
bufinefs. of the Maforites, to number not only the fe6!ions 
and lines, but even the words and letters of the Old Tefta- 

175 ent - Government of the Tongue . 

Reve a sal. n. f [from reverfe.J Change of fentence. 

The king, in th oreverfal of the attainders of his partakers, 
had his will. Bacon's Henry VII. 

TojREVE'RSE. v. a. [reverf us, Lat.J 

1. To turn upfide down. 

A pyramid reverfei may ftand upon his point, if balanced 
by admirable (kill. Timp/e - s Mifcellames. 

2. lo overturn ; to fubvert. 

Thefe now controul a wretched people’s fate, 

Thefe can divide, and thefe reverie the ftate 

3. To turn back. 

Michael’s fword flay’d not; 

But with fwift wheel reverfe, deep entring {har’d 
Satan’s right fide. 

4. 'To contradi< 5 ! ; to repeal. 

Better it was in the eye of his undemanding, that fome- 
tnne an erroneous fentence definitive (hould prevail, till the 
(ame authority, perceiving fuch overfight, might afterwards 
correct or reverje it, than that ftrifes (hould have refpite to 
grow, and not come fpeedily unto feme end. Hooker's Pref 
A decree was made, that they had forfeited their liberties • 
and albeit they made great moans, yet could they not pro- 
cure this fentence to be reverted. u j 

Death, his doom which I 
To ^litigate thus plead, not to reverfe. 

To better life (hall yield him. Milton's Par. Lo/i 

I hough grace may have reverfei the condemning fentence’ 
and (ealed the (inner’s pardon before God, yet i^mav have’ 
ltftno tranfenpt of that pardon in the (inner’s breaft. ^South 
Thole leem to do bed, who, taking ufeful hints from 
faas, carry th,em m their minds to be judged of, by what 


Shakefp. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Milton. 


Fairy ffueecn. 
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they {hall find in hiftory to confirm or reverfe thefe Imperfe# 
obfervations. Locke . 

5. To turn to the contrary. 

Thefe plain charadlers we rarely find. 

Though ftrong the bent, yet quick the turns of mincf; 

Or puzzling contraries confound the whole. 

Or afte£!ations quite reverfe the foul. Pope . 

6. To put each in the place of the other. 

With what tyranny cuftoin governs men ; it makes that 
reputable in one age, whidi was a vice in another, and re- 
verfes even the diftindtioris of good and evil. Rogers „ 

7. To recall; to renew. Obfolete. 

Well knowing true all he did rehearfe. 

And to his frefti remembrance did reverje 
The ugly view of his deformed crimes. 

To ReveRse. v. n. [reverters, reverfus, Lat.J To return. SpenJ, 

ReveRse. n. f. [from the verb.J 

1. Change; viciflitude. 

The ftrange- reverfe of fate you fee ; 

I pity’d you, now you may pity me. Dryden's Aurengz. 

By a ftrange reverfe of things, Juftinian’s law, which for 
many ages was negle£!ed, does now obtain, and the Theo- 
dofian code is in a manner antiquated. Baker. 

2. A contrary ; an oppofite. 

Count Tariff appeared the reverfe of Goodman fad!. Add. 
The performances, to which God has annexed the promifes 
of eternity, are juft the reverfe of all the purfuits of fenfe. Rog. 

3. [Revers, Fr.J The fide of the coin on which the head is 
not impreffed. 

As the Romans fet down the image and infeription of the 
conful, afterward of the emperor on the one fide, fo they 
changed the reverfe always upon new events. Camden . 

Our guard upon the royal fide ; 

On the reverje our beauty’s pride. Waller. 

Several reverfes are owned to be the reprefentations of an¬ 
tique figures. AddiJon on Ancient Medals. 

ReveRsible. adj. [ ’reverfible, Fr. from reverfe.] Capable of 
beino; reverfed. 

Reversion, n.f. [ rgverfion, Fr. from reverfe.] 

1. The ftate of being to be pofleffed after the de 
fent poffeffor. 

As were our England in reverfion his, 

And he our fubjeefts next degree in hope. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

A life in reverfion is not half fo valuable, as that which 
may at prefent be entered on. Plammond's Fundamentals. 


death of the pre- 


2. Succefficn ; right of fucceffion. 


be 


Dryden. 
enjoyed in 


He was very old, and had out-lived moft of his friends ; 
many perfons of quality being dead, who had, for recom- 
pence of fervices, procured the reverfion of his office. Claren. 

Upon what ground can a man promife himfelf a future re¬ 
pentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity ? whole life 
depends upon his breath, and is fo reftrained to the prefent, 
that it cannot fecurc to itfelf the reverfion of the .very next 
minute. South’s Sermons, 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at court is fcarce fo hard to get: 

In vain they croud each other at the door ; 

For e’en reverfions, are all begg’d before. 

Reversionary, adj. [from reverfion,] To 
fucceffion. 

There are multitudes of reverfionary patents awl reverfion ary 
promifes of preferments. Arbuthnot 

To REVE'RT. a. [r ever to, Lat.J . 

1. To change ; to turn to the contrary. 

Wretched her lubjecls, gloomy fits the’queen, 

Till happy chance revert the cruel feene ; 

And apifh folly, with her wild refort 

Of wit and jell, difturbs the folemn court. Prior 

2. l o reverberate. 

The ftream boils 

Around the ftone, or from the hollow’d bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. Thomfon. 

To Reve rt. v. n. [ revertir , old Fr.] To return ; to fall back. 

My arrows, 

Too flightly timbred for fo loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
t his tenant and patentee fhall difpofe of his gift without 
his kingly affent, the lands fhall revert to the king. Bacon. 

evert, n.f. [from the verb.J Return; recurrence. A mu- 
lical term. 

. Hath no , t mu fck her figures the fame with rhetorick ? what 
is a revert but her antiftrophe ? Peacham of Mufick 

ReveRtible. adj. [from revert. J Returnable. J J 
Revery. n.f. [refverie Fr.J Loofe miffing ; irregular thought. 
Zwery is when ideas float in our mind, without any re¬ 
flection or regard of the underftanding. / / 

If the minds of men were laid open, we (hould fee bul 
foo lherT Ce H Weenthat of the wife man and that of the 
pafs ’through loth mtC ^ ^ nUmberlefe e «™agancies 

this khfol^" ( ° far ™ nf>J as t0 take P^ eaf i Jre in reveries of 
Q P °P e ' 

To Revest. 
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To Reve'st. v. a. [ revejlir, fevetir, Fr. revejho, Lat.J 

1. To clothe again. 

Her, nathlefs, 

Th’ enchanter finding fit for his intents. 

Did thus reveji, and deckt with due habiliments. Spenfer . 

When thou of life reneweft the feeds. 

The withered fields reveji their chearful weeds. TVitton. 

2. To reinveft ; to veft again in a poffeffion or office. 
Reve'stiary. n.f [revejliaire, Fr. from retiejlio, Lat.] Place 

where dreffes are repofited. 

The effedlual power of words the Pythagoreans extolled ; 
the impious Jews afcribed all miracles to a name, which was 
ingraved in the revejliary of the temple. Camden's Remains . 
RevFction. 7 i.f. [; reviftum , Lat.] Return to life. 

If the Rabines prophecy fucceed, we fhall conclude the 
days of the phenix, not in its own, but in the laft and gene¬ 
ral flames, without all hope of revision. Brown. 

To Revi'ctual. v. a. [re and viftual.] To ftock with vic¬ 
tuals again. 

It hath been objected, that I put into Ireland, and fpent 
much time there, taking care to reviftual myfelf and none 
of the reft. _ Raleigh's Apology. 

To REVIE'W. v. a. [re and view.] 

1. To look back. 

So fwift he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Plas loft the chafers, and his ear the cry. Denham . 

2. Tofeeagain. 

I fhall review Sicilia; for whofe fight 
I have a woman’s longing, Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

3. To confider over again ; to retrace ; to reexamine. 

Segrais fays, that the /Eneis is an imperfect work, and that 
death prevented the divine poet from reviewing it ; and, for 
that reafon, be had condemned it to the fire. Diyden. 

Shall I the long laborious fcene review , 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew. Pope. 

4. To furvey ; to overlook ; to examine. 

Revie'w. n. f. [rev cue, Fr. from the verb.] Survey ; re¬ 
examination. 

We make a general review of the whole work, and a ge¬ 
neral review of nature ; that, by comparing them, their full 
correfpondency may appear. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The works of nature will bear a thoufand views and re¬ 
views ; the more narrowly we look into them, the more oc- 
cafion we fhall have to admire. Atterbury's Sermons . 

To REVI'LE. v. a. [re and vile.] Jo reproach 5 to vilify} 

to treat with contumely. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquib. 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib. Spenfer « 

I read in’s looks 

Matter againft me ; and his eye revil'd 

Me as his abje£! objed!. Shakefp . Henry VIII. 

Fear not the reproach of men, neither be afraid of their 

revilings . 

She ftill beareth him an invincible hatred, reviletb him to 
his face, and raileth at him in all companies. Swift. 

Revi'le. n. f. [from the verb.] Reproach; contumely ; ex- 
probration. Not ufed, but elegant. 

I heard thee in the garden, and of thy voice 
Afraid, being naked, hid myfelf,—to whom 
The gracious judge, without revile , reply d. Milton. 

Revi'ler. n.f. [from revile.] One who reviles; one who 
treats another with contumelious terms. . 

The bittereft revilers are often half-witted people. G. ofT. 
Revi'lingly. adv. [from revile.] In an opprobrious manner; 
with contumely. 

The love I bear to the civility of expreffion will not fuffer 
me to be revilingly broad. . Maine. 

Revi'sal. n.f. [from revife.] Review; reexamination. 

The revifal of thefe letters has been a kind of examination 
of confidence to me ; fo fairly and faithfully have I fet down 
in them the undifguifed ftate of the mind. Pope. 

To REVI'SE. v. a. [revifus , Lat.] To review; to overlook. 
Lintot will think your price too much ; 

Not, Sir, if you revife it, and retouch. Pope. 

Revi'se. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Review ; reexamination. 

The author is to be excufed, who never, in regard to his 
eyes and other impediments, gives himfelf the trouble cor " 

redlions and revifes. e ‘ 

2. Among printers, a fecond proof of a flieet corrected. 

RevFser. n.f. [revifeur, F r. from revife.] Examiner, fuper- 

intendant. 

Revision, n.f. [ revifon , Fr. from revife.] Review. 

To Revi'sit. v. a. [revifit er, Fr. revifo, revijito, Lat.J I o 
vifit again. 

Thee I revifit fafe. 

And feel thy fov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revifitji not thefe eyes, that rowl in vain. 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn. Milton. 

Let the pale fire revifit Thebes, and bear ^ 

Thefe pleafing orders to the tyrant’s ear. Pope s Statius. 
Revival, n.f. [from revive.] Recall from a ftate of lan- 
£uour, oblivion, or obfcurity. 
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To REVrVE. v. n. [revivre, Fr. revivo , Lat.] 

1. To return to life. 

The Lord heard Elijah, and the foul of the child came 
unto him again, and he revived. 1 Kings xvii. 22, 

So he dies ; 

But foon revives : death over him no power 

Shall long ufurp. Milton. 

2. To return to vigour or fame ; to rife from languour, obli¬ 
vion, or obfcurity. 

I revive at this laft fight, affur’d that man fhall live. Milt. 
To Revi've. v. a. 

1. To bring to life again. 

Spot more delicious, than thofe gardens feign’d 
Of reviv'd Adonis. Milton. 

2. To raife from languour, infenfibility, or oblivion. 

Noife of arms, or view of martial guile, 

Might not revive defire of knightly exercife. Fa. Queen. 
God lighten our eyes, and give us a little reviving in our 
bondage. Ezra ix. 8. 

3. To renew ; to recoiled!; to bring back to the memory. 

The memory is the power to revive again in our minds 
thofe ideas, which after imprinting have been laid afide out 
of fight. Locke. 

The mind has a power in many cafes to revive perceptions, 
which it has once had. Locke, 

4. To quicken ; to roufe. 

I (liould revive the foldiers hearts ; 

Becaufe I ever found them as myfelf. Shakefp. 

What firft Aeneas in this place beheld. 

Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell’d. Dryden . 

Old Egeus only could revive his fon, 

Who various changes of the world had known. Dryden. 
Revi'ver. n. f [from revive.] That which invigorates or 
revives. 

To REVFVTFICATE. v. a. [ revivifier , Fr. re and vivifico, 
Lat.] To recall to life. 

Revivification, n.f. [from revivificate.] The ad! of re¬ 
recalling to life. 

As long as an infant is in the womb of its parent, fo long 
are thefe medicines of revivification in preparing. Spectator. 
Revivi'scency. n.f. [revivijeo, revivifeentia, Lat.] Renewal 
of life. 

Scripture makes mention of a reftitution and revivifcency of 
all things at the end of the world. Burnet, 

Reu'nion. n.f [reuniony Fr. re and union.] Return to a ftate 
of jundture, cohefion, or concord. 

She, that fhould all parts to reunion bow. 

She that had all magnetick force alone. 

To draw and faften fiindred parts in one. Donne, 

To Reunite, v. a. [re and unite.] 

1. To join again ; to make one whole a fecond time; to join 
what is divided. 

By this match the line of Charles the great 
Was reunited to the crown of France. Shakefp. Henry V# 
2 ; To reconcile ; to make thofe at variance one. 

To Reuni'te. v. n. To cohere again. 

Re'vocable. adj. [revocable, Fr. revoco, revocabilis, Lat.] 

1. That may be recalled. 

Howfoever you fhew bitternefs, do not ad! any thing that 
is not revocable. Bacon's EJfoyi. 

2. That may be repealed. 

Re'vocableness. n.f. [from revocable.] The quality of being 
revocable. 

ToRe'vocate. v.a. [revoco, Lat.] To recall; to call back. 
His fucceftor, by order, nullifies 
Many his patents, and did revocate 

And re-aflume his liberalities. Daniel's CivillVat. 

Relocation. n.J. [revocation, Fr. revocatio, Lat.] \ 

1. Ad! of recalling. 

One, that faw the people bent for the revocation of Calvin, 
gave him notice of their affedlion. Hooker. 

2 . State of being recalled. 

Elaiana’s king commanded Chenandra to tell him that lie 
had received advice of his revocation. Hoivel's Local Forefi. 

3. Repeal; reverfal. 

If a grievance be inflidled on a perfon, he may appeal, it 
is not neceffary to pray a revocation of fuch a grievance. Aydjji- 
To REVO'KE. v. a. [revoquer , Fr. revoco, Lat.] 

1. To repeal; to reverfe. , ? 

That fociety hath before confented, without revoking tae 

fame after. _ Hooker, b. i. Jf°f 

When we abrogate a law as being ill made, the who e 
caufe for which it was made ftill remaining, do we not heiei n 
revoke our very own deed, and upbraid ourfelves with fo }» 
yea all that were makers of it with overfight and error. 

What reafon is there, but that thofe grants and pnvi e § e!i 
fhould be revoked , or reduced to the firft intention, Spenja- 
Without my Aurengzebe I cannot live ; _ , 

Revoke his doom, or clfe my fcntence give. T 0 

2. To check ; to reprefs. 

She ftrove their fudden rages to / evoke. 

That at the laft fuppreffing fury mad, . 

They 'gan abftain. Fatrj f Q 
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o To draw back. 

Shame were to revoke 

The forward footing for an hidden fhacle. Fairy Queen. 

Seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Davies. 

RevoTeMENT. n.f. [from revoke.] Revocation; repeal; 

recall. Little in ufe. 

Let it be nois’d. 

That through our interceffion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

To REVOXT. zi. n, [ revolter , Fr. revolt are, Italian.] 

1. To fall off from o.qe to another. It denotes fomething of 
pravity or rebellion. 

All will revolt from me, and turn to him, Shakefp. 
Our difeontented counties do revolt. 

Our people quarrel with obedience. Shakefp. K. John-. 
Jafon and his company revolted from the kingdom. 2 Mac. 
f his people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart; they 
3ie revolted and gone. Jer. v. 53. 

2. To change. Not in ufe. 

You are already love’s firm votary, 

And cannot foon revolt and change your mind. Shakefp. 
Revo'lt. n.f [revolte,, Fr. from the verb..] 

Defertion; change of Tides. 

He was greatly ftrengthened, and the enemy as much en¬ 
feebled by daily revolts. Raleigh's Hi/lory of the IVorld. 

If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland, may not 
thofe two parts of the monarchy be too powerful for the reft, 
in cafe of a revolt. Addijon's State of the War. 

2. A revolter ; one who changes hides. Not in ufe. 

You ingrate revolts, 

You bloody Nero’$, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England. Shakefp. Ring John . 

3. Qrofs departure from duty. 

Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt ; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling ftranger. Shakefp. 

Revolted, part. adj. [from revolt.] Havingfwerved from duty. 
Thou fingle haft maintain’d 

Againft revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. Milton 
RevoYter. n. f '[from revolt.] One who changes Tides ; a 
deferter; a renegade. 

Fair honour that thou dpft thy God, in trufting 
He will accept thee to defend his caufe, 

A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. Milton's Agonifles , 
He was not a revolter from the truth, which he had once 
embraced. Alter burys Sermons «, 

Thofe, who are negligent or revolters, fhall perifh. Swift. 
To Revo'lve. v. n. [revolvo, Lat.] 

I* 1 0 roll in a circle; to perform a revolution. 

r l hey do not revolve about any common center. Cheyne. 

If the earth revolve thus, each houfe near the equator muft 
move a thoufand miles an hour. Watts's Ijnpr. of the Mind. 
Each revolving year. 

The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear. P c p e . 

2. To fall in a regular couile of changing pofleflors ; to devolve. 
On the defertion of an appeal, the juriftliclion does ipfo 
jure revolve to the j udge * quo. Ay life's Par ergon. 

To Rf.vo'lve. v. a. [revolvo, Lat.] 

1. To roll any thing round. 

Then in the Eaft her turn fhe (bines, 

Revolv'd on heav’n’s great axis. MUtnn 

2. To confider; to meditate on. 

You may revolve what tales I told you 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks of war. Shakefb. 
Revolu tion, ji,J. [yevolution, Fr. revolutus, Lat,] 

1. Couile of any thing which returns to the point at which it 
began to move. 

On their orbs impofe 
Such reftlefs revolution, day by day 

Repeated. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. viii. 

1 hey will be taught by the diurnal revolution of the hea- 

V c 11S ‘ , , , , Watts's Improvement of the Mind 

2. Space meafured by Tome revolution. J 

‘ ■' certain revolutions are they brought) 

And feel by turns .the bitter change. ’ Milton 

- M ^eors have no more time allowed them for their mount- 
mg, than the fhort revolution of a day. Dryden 

' Fhe Berfian wept over his army, that within the revolution 
o. a fingle age not a man would be left alive. Wake 
3- Change m the ftate of a government or country. It is ufed 
among us *«i! for the change produced by the admif 

fion of king William and queen Mary 7 d ~ 

4. Rotation in general; returning motion. 

Fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenfelds head. 

ToRevoW v.a. [revotnir, Fr. ToVknlL 

to vomit again. J vumir » 

They might caft it up, and take more vomiting and »- 
miting what thev drink ? ,, in § antl 

RevuYsion n 1 frr. If T? HakfWillon Providence. 

rp „ i • * fJ' [reMfion, Fr. revulfus, Lat.] The ad! nf 

o ving or drawing humours from a remote part of the bodv 

dfa fa. lh f„' “J; 
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diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw It 
to Tome very remote or contrary part, we call it revnlfion ; 
if only to Tome neighbouring place, and by gentle means, 
we call it derivation. Wifeman of Tumours. 

There is a way of revulfion to let blood in an adverfe 
part. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

I had heard of Tome ftrange cures of frenzies, by cafual 
applications of fire to the lower parts, which fee ms reafonable 
enough, by the violent revulfion it may make of humours 
from the head. Temple's Mifcellanies. 

To REWARD, v. a. [re and award, to give in return. 
Skinner.] 

1. To give in return. 

Thou haft rewarded me good, whereas I have rewarded 
thee evil. 1 Sam. xxiv. 17; 

They rnvarded me evil for good. Pfalm xxxv. 12. 

2. To repay; to recompenfe for fomething good. 

To judge th’unfaithful dead, but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Miltotn 

The fupreme being rewards the juft, and punifhes the un¬ 
juft. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjjey. 

Reward, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Recompenfe given for good. 

Rewards and punifhments do always prefuppofe fomething 
willingly done well or ill; without which refped!, though we 
may fometimes receive good, yet then it is only a benefit and 
not a reward. Hooker , b.i.f. 9. 

They have a good reward for their labour. Eccluf iv. 9. 

To myfelf I owe this due regard. 

Not to make love my gift,' but my reward. Dryden. 

Men have confented to the immortality of the foul and the 
recompenfes of another world, promifing to themfelves Tome 
rewards. of virtue after this life. Tillotfon •. 

2. It is fometimes ufed with a mixture of irony, for punifliment 
or recompenfe of evil. 

Rewa'rdable. adj. [from reward.] Worthy of reward. 

Men’s adiions are judged, whether in their own nature re- 
wardable or punifhable. Hooker, b. i . f 9. 

The adlion that is but indifferent, and without reward, if 
done only upon our own choice, is an ac! of religion, and 
rewardablc by God, if done in obedience to our fuperiors. 

Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

Rewa'rder. n.f. [from reward.] One that rewards; one 
that recompenfes. 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

As the fupreme Being is the only proper judge of our per- 
fe&ions, fo is he the only jitjw^rof them. Addifon . 

Ill judges, as well as rewarders, have popular affemblies 
been, of thofe who beft deferved from them. Swift . 

To Rewo'rd. v. a. [re and word.] To repeat in the fame words. 

Bring me to the teft. 

And I the matter will reword ; which madnefs 


Would gambol from. 


T, ^ Shakefp. Hamleh 

ivHABA rbarate. adj. [from rhabarbara, Lat.] Impregnated 
or tinclured with rhubarb. 

The fait humours muft be evacuated by the fennate, rha- 
barbarate , and fweet manna purgers, with acids added, or the 
purging waters. /X 'oyer on the Humours. 

Rha bdomancy. n.f. [pdftj'®’ and px'Jlsjx.] Divination by 
a wand. J 

Of peculiar rhabdomancy is that which is ufed in mineral 
difcoveries, with a forked hazel, commonly called Moles’s 
rod, which, freely held forth, will flir and play if any mine 
be under ,t. , &Wr fulgar Errours. 

Rha psodist. n.f. [from rhapfody,} One who writes without 
regular dependence of one part upon another. 

Aik our rhapfodiji, if you have nothing but the excellence 
and loveimefs of virtue to preach, and no future rewards or 
puruinmems, how many vicious wretches will you ever re- 

RHA'pionv , r - t T attS 'i of the Mind, 

RHA I SODY. ». f [poc^ioc ; pdA, to few, and uVf, a 

ong.J Any number of parts joined together, without ne- 
ceiiary dependence or natural connecliom 
Such a deed, as fweet religion makes 

ThTkft f W0T f r Shake fp■ Hamlet, 

This con.ufton and rhapfody of difficulties was not to be fup- 

P °H. m t h^ hfi t S eilnne fl r ' • Hammckd, 

H., that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only load. 

his mmd with a rhapfody of tales fit for the entertainment of 
The words Aide over the ears, and vanifli like a rtpfol 

RHEYoRfdK ‘" rr-1 W*¥*"«““« <f the Mini 

X nru U rf -r i rhetorique, Fr. ] 

''aL elefa^ 63 ^ ^ ^ F ° prie ^' but with art 

We could not allow him an orator, who had tho 
thoughts, and who knew all the rules of rbLrioui ifL K a 
not ac q uned the art of ufing them. 

his^nYbtk S of 7 LZ™ Tl J in" 

little compafs. ’ hath r ad ”' r fbiy d.fcourfed in a 

21 X. Baker s Reflexions oti Learning. 

2. The 
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2. The power of perfuafion ; oratory. 

The hearts iHll rhetorick, difcios’d with eyes, Shakefp. 

His fober lips then^did he foftly part, 

Whence of pure rhetorick whole breams outflow. Fairfax . 

Enjoy your dear v/it and gay rhetorick, 

That hath fo well been taught her dazling fence. Milton. 

Rhetorical, adj. [rhetoricus, Lat. from rhetorick.'} Pertain¬ 
ing to rhetorick ; oratorial ; figurative. 

The apprehenfion is lb deeply riveted into my mind, that 
rhetorical flourifhes cannot at all loofen it. More . 

Becaufe Brutus and Caflius met a blackmore, and Pompey 
had on a dark garment at Pharfalia, thefe were prefages of 
their overthrow, which notwithftanding are lcarce rhetorical 
fequels ; concluding metaphors from realities, and from con¬ 
ceptions metaphorical inferring realities again. Brown. 

The fubjed: moral, logical, or rhetorical, which does not 
come under our fenfes. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Rhetorically, adv. [from rhetorical.} Like an orator; 
figuratively ; with intent to move the paflions. 

To Rheto'ricate. v.n. [rhetoricor, low Lat. from rhetorick.} 
To play the orator ; to attack the paflions. 

’Twill be much more feafonable to reform, than apologize 
or rhetoricate, not to fufrer themfelves to perifh in the midft 
of fuch folicitaticns to be faved. Decay of Piety . 

Rhetorician, n. f [rhetoricien,Fr. rhetor, Lat.] One who 
teaches the fcience of rhetorick. 

I he ancient fophifts and rhetoricians , which ever had young 
auditors, lived-till they were an hundred years old. Bacon. 

’Tis the bufinefs or rhetoricians to treat the characters of 
the paflions. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

A man may be a very good rhetorician, and yet at the fame 
time a mean orator. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

Rhetorician, adj. Suiting a mailer of rhetorick. 

Boldly preium’d with rhetorician pride, 

To hold of any queilion either fide. Blackmore. 

RHEUM, n.f [peup; rhrume, Fr.] A thin watery matter 
oozing through the glands, chiefly about the mouth. Quincy. 

Trufl not thole cunning waters of his eyes ; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum ; 

And he long traded in it, makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe. 

You did void your rheum upon my beard. 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum , 

Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds. 

Each changing leafon does its poifon bring, 

Rheums chill the^winter,^ agues blafl the fpring. 

Rheu'matick. adj. [p£vp.aluc© J ; from rheum.} Proceeding 
from rheum or a peccant watry humour. 

The moon, the governefs of floods. 

Pale in her anger, wafhes all the air, 

That rhcumatick difeafes do abound. Shakefp. 

The blood taken away looked very iizy or rheumatick. Floy. 

Rheu'matisM. n. f. [psuitedurptos ; rheumatifme , hr. iheuma- 
tifmns, Lat.] A painful diftemper fuppofed to proceed from 
acrid humours. 

Rheumatijm is a diftemper affe&ing chiefly the membrana 
communis mufculorum, which it makes rigid and unftt for 
motion 5 and it feems to be occafioned almofl; by the fame 
caufes, as the mucilaginous glands in the joints are rendered 
ftiff and gritty in the gout. _ Quincy. 

The throtling quinfey Tis my ftar appoints. 

And rheumatijms I fend to rack .the joints. Dry den. 

Rheu'my. adj. [from rheum.} Full of fharp moifture. 

Is Brutus lick l 

And will he fteal out of his wholfome bed* 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 

To add unto his ficknefs. Shakefp. Julius Cafar* 

The South he loos’d, who night and horror brings. 

And fogs are fhaken from his flaggy wings ; 

From his divided beard two ftreams he pours j 

His head and rheumy eyes diftil in Ihow’rs. Dryden. 

Rhino'ceros. n.f. [ pFu and y.t^ecs ; rhinocer ot, Fr.] A valt 
beaft in the Eaft Indies armed with a horn in his front. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruflian bear. 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tyger; 

Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If you draw your beaft in an emblem, {hew a landfcape of 
the country natural to the beaft ; as to the rhinoceros an Eaft 
Indian landfcape, the crocodile, an Egyptian. Feacham. 

RHOMB, n.f. [rhombe, Fr. rhombus. Lay. po/x.jS©-’.] In geo¬ 
metry, a parallelogram or quadrangular figuie, having its tour 
fides equal, and confiding of parallel lines, with two oppofite 
angles acute, and two obtufe : it is lormed by two equal and 
right cones joined together at their bafe. Trevoux and Harris. 
& Save the fun his labour, and that 1 witt 
Noclurnal and diurnal rhomb fuppos’d 
Invifible elfe above all ftars, the wheel 
Of day and night. Milton. 

See how in warlike mufter they appear, _ , 

• In rhombs and wedges, and half moons and wings. Milton. 

’ Rho'mbick. adj. [from rhomb.} Shaped like a rhomb. 

6 


Shakefp . 
Shakejp . 

Shakefp. 

Prior. 
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Many other forts of ftones are regularly figured ; the alter}, 
in form of a ftar, and they are of a rhombick figure. Grew 
RHO'MBOID. n. f. [p'o^GofiF/K ; rhomboide , Fr.] A fig Ur g 
approaching to a rhomb. 

Many other forts of Hones are regularly figured ; and they 
are of a rhombick figure ; talk, of fuch as are rhomboid. Gre J 
Rhomboi'dal. adj. [from rhomboid.} Approaching in fhape 
to a rhomb. 

Another rhomboidal felenites of a comprefTed form, had 
many others infixed round the middle of it. Woodward 
Rhu'barb. n.f. [rhabarbara, Lat.] A medicinal root flightly 
purgative, referred by botanifts to the dock. * 

What rhubarb, fenna, or what purgative drug 

Would fcour thefe Englifh hence. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Having fixed the fontanel, I purged him with an infufion 
of rhubarb in final! ale. Wifeman's Surgery 

RHYME, n.f. [pu ; rhythme, Fr.] 

1. A harmonical fucceflion of founds. 

2. The confonance of verfes; the correfpondence of the laft 
found of one verfe to the laft found or fyllable of another. 

The youth with fongs and rhimes : 

Some dance, fome hale the rope. . Denham. 

For rhyme the rudder is of verfes. 

With which like flhips they fleer their courfes. Hudibras, 
Such was the news, indeed, but fongs and rhymes 

Prevail as much in thefe hard iron times ; 

As would a plump of trembling fowl, that rife 


Drydi 


en. 


Prior. 


Milton, 


Philip, 


Spenfer , 


Againft an eagle foufing from the fkics. 

If Cupid throws a fingle dart, 

We make him wound the lover’s heart ; 

But if he takes his bow and quiver, 

’Tis lure he mull transfix the liver ; 

For rhime with reafon may difpenfe, 

And found has right to govern fenfe. 

3. Poetry ; a poem. 

All his manly power it did difperfe. 

As he were warmed with inchanted rhimes , 

That oftentimes he quak’d. Fairy Qiieen, b, i, 

Who would not fing for Lycidas ? he knew 
Himfelf to fing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

Now fportive youth, 

Carol incondite rhythms with fuiting notes. 

And quaver inharmonious. 

Rhyme or reafon. Number or fenfe. 

I was promis’d on a time. 

To have reafon for my rhyme ; 

But from that time unto this feafon, 

I had neither rhyme nor reafon. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the grofsnefs of the fop¬ 
pery into a received belief, in defpight of the teeth of all 
rhime and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakejp 

To Rhyme, v. n. 

1. To agree in found. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But fagotted his notions as they fell. 

And, if they rhim'd and rattled, all was well. Dryden ., 

2. To make verfes. 

Thefe fellows of infinite tongue, that can rhime themfelves 
into ladies favours, they do always reafon themfelves out 
again. Shakefp. Henryk. 

There march’d the bard and blockhead, fide by fide, 
Who rhym'd for hire, and patroniz’d for pride. Duncial 

Rhy'mer. )n-f [from rhyme.} One who makes rhymes; 

Rhy'mster. S a verfifier ; a poet in contempt. 

Scall’d rhimers will ballad us out o' tune. Shakejp 

It was made penal to the Englifh, to permit the Irilh to 
graze upon their lands, to entertain any of their miniftrels, 
rhimers, or news-tellers. Davies on Ireland. 

Rhymer come on, and do the word you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

His rhime is conftrained at an age, when the paflion of 
love makes every man a rhimer, though not a poet. Dryden. 

I fpcak of thofe who are only rkimjlers. Dennis. 

So modern rhimers wifely blaft 
The poetry of ages paft. 

And from its ruin build their own. Shacejp 

Rhythmical, adj. [pu 3 -p>u)to£ ; rythmique, Fr. from rnymi 
or rhythm.} Harmonical ; having proportion of one found to 
another. 

RIB. n.f. [pibbe, Saxon.] A bone in the body. 

1. Of thefe there are twenty-four in number, viz. twelve on 
each fide the twelve vertebrae of the back; they are fegments 
of a circle ; they grow flat and broad, as they approach t*e 
fternum ; but the nearer they are to the vertebra, the rounder 
and thicker they are ; at which end they have a round hea > 
which, being covered with a cartilage, is received into t e 
finus in the bodies of the vertebrae : the ribs, thus articulate ^ 
make air acute angle with the lower vertebra : the ribs ha\c 
each a fmall canal or finus, which runs along their un e 
fides, in which lies a nerve, vein, and artery : their extre 
mities, which are faftened to the fternum, are cartilaginou^ 
and the cartilages make an obtufe angle with the bony P 
of the ribs j this angle refpedls the head : the cartilages ar^ 



* 
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hanlntin women than In men, that they may better bear the 
• hr of their breafts : the ril/s are of two lorts; the lev en 
S are called true ribs, becaule their cartilaginous ends are 
recelved into the 'finus of the fte,;mnn : the five lower are 
u j f-if- r il,s becaule they are fofter and Ihorter, of which 

to the extremity of the fternum the 
cartilaginous extremities of the reft being tied to one another, 
j hereby leaving a greater fpace for the dilatation of the 

B the laft of thefe fhort riis Is Ihorter 

than all the reft : it is not tied to them, but lomecimes to die 
mufculus obliquus defeendens. ^inmy. 

Why do I yield to that fuggeftion? . 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair, 

. And make my feated heart knock at my ribs , 

Againft the ul'e ol nature! Shakefp. Maibttlu 

He open’d my left iide, and 

From thence a rib, with cordial fpirits warm ... 

And life blood dreaming frefh. ^ Muton s Par. Loft, b. vm. 

He, who firft the paflage try’d, 1 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide, > 

And ribs of iron arm’d his fide, , 3 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden s Horace. 

2. Any piece of timber or other matter which {Lengthens the 

I fhould not fee the fandy hour glafs run, 

But I fhould think of {hallows and of flats 
And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in land. 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. 

To kilt her burial. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice . 

RFBALD. n.f. [ribauld, Fr. ribaldo,l talian.] A loole, rough, 

mean, brutal wretch. v ■ . 

That lewd ribbald, with vile lull advanced. 

Laid firft his filthy hands on virgin clean, _ 

To fpoil her dainty corfe fo fair and fheen. Fairy Queen* 
Your ribauld nag of Egypt, 

The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 

Hoifts fails, and flies. ShakeJ. Antony and Cleopatra . 

The bufy day, 

Wak’d by the lark, has rous’d the ribald crows, 

. And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer. Shakejp. 

Ne’er one Jprig of laurel grac’d thefe ribbalds. 

From flalhing Bentley down to pidling Tibbalds. Pope. 
Ribaldry, n. J. [from ribaldrtbaudie , old Fr.] Mean, 

lewd, brutal language. . , . . . 

Mr. Cowley aliens, that obfeemty has no place in wit; 
Buckingham fays, ’tis an ill fort of wit, which has nothing 
more to fupport it than bare-faced ribaldry. Dryden . 

The ribaldry of the low characters is different; the reeve, 
miller, and cook are diftinguilhed from each other. Dryden . 
In tfie fame antique loom thefe feenes were wrought, 
Embellifh’d with good morals and juft thought, 

True nature in her nobleft light you fee, 1 

E’er yet debauch’d by modern gallantry > 

To trifling jefts and fulfom ribaldry. Granville. 3 

If the outward profeflion of religion were once in praClice 
amono- men in office, the clergy would fee their duty and 
interell in qualifying themfelves for lay-converfation, when 
once they were out of fear of being choaked by ribaldry or 
prophanenefs. Swift. 

RFband* n. f [< rubande, ruban , Fr.] A filet of filk ; a nar¬ 
row web of filk, which is worn for ornament. 

Quaint in green, (he {hall be loofe enrob’d. 

With ribbands pendent, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefp. 

A ribband did the braide.d trefles bind, 

The reft was loofe. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

See ! in the lifts they wait the trumpets found ; 

Some love device is wrought on ev’ry l’word, 

And ev’ry riband bears fome myftick word. Granville. 
RFbbEd. adj. [from rib.] 

1. Fumilbed with ribs. 

Was I by rocks engender’d ? rib'd with fteel r 
Such tortures to refill, or not to feel r Sandys. 

Hung on each bough a fingle leaf appears. 

Which {hrivell’d in its infancy remains, 

Like a clos’d fan, nor ftretches wide its veins, 

But as the feafons in their circle run, 

Opes its ribb'd furface to the nearer fun. 

2. Incloled as the body by ribs. 

Remember 

The nat’ral brav’ry of your ille, which {lands 
As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in. 

With rocks unfcaleable, and roaring waters. Shakefp. 
RFbbon. n.f. See Riband. 

To Ri'broast. v. n. [rib and roajl.] To beat foundly. A 
burlefque word. 

That done, he rifes, humbly bows. 

And gives thanks for the princely blows j 
Departs not meanly proud, and boafting 
Of his magnificent ribroajling. Butler . 

I have been pinched in flefti, and well ribroafed under my 
former mafters j but I’m in now for lkin and all. L'Ejlrange. 
Ri'bwort. n. f. A plant. 

Ric. n.f. Ric denotes a powerful, rich, or valiant 
in thefe verfes of Fortunatus : 


or 


Gay. 


Waller. 

Rowe. 
Baker . 


Philips » 


man: as 
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Hilperice potens, f interpres barbarus adjit , 

AdjiXtor fortis hoc quoque nomen habet. 

Hil’pric Barbarians a {tout helper term. 

So Alfric is altogether ftrong; iEthelnc, nobly 
powerful: to the fame fenfe -Polycrates^Crato.Rluur- 

AccT/fza, Lat.] One of the efculent grains : it hath 
its Drains difpofed into a panicle, which are almofl ol an 
oval figure, and are covered with a thick hulk, fom jhat 
like barley : this grain is greatly cultivated m moft of die 

Eaftern countries. . . , . * 

Rice is the food of two thirds of mankind 5 it is kindly to 

human conftitutions, proper for the confumptive, and thole 

fubjedl to haemorrhages. . Arb>uth ” 0 ‘ 

If the fnuff eet out of the fnuffers, it may fall into a d fh 
of rice milk. Swift's Directions to the Butler 

RICH. adj. [riche, Fr. ricco, Italian ; pica, Saxon.] 

1. Wealthy; abounding in wealth; abounding 111 money or 

pofleftions; opulent. 4 

I am as rich in having fuch a jewel, 

As twenty feas, if all their fand were pearl. Shakejp* 
The rich {hall not give more, and the poor no lefs. Lxod, 
A thief bent to unhoard the cafli 
Of fome rich burgher. Milton* 

Several nations of the Americans are rich in land, and poor 
in all the comforts of life. _ Locke* 

He may look upon the rich as benefadlors, who have beau¬ 
tified the profpedl all around him. Seed* 

2. Valuable; eftimabte ; precious; fplendid; fumptuous. 

Earth, in her rich attire, 

Confummate lovely fmil’d. _ Milton* 

3. Having any ingredients or qualities in a great quantity or de¬ 
gree. 

So we th’ Arabian coaft do know 
At diftance, when the fpices blow. 

By the rich odour taught to {leer, 

Though neither day nor ftar appear. 

If life be ftiort, it {hall be glorious. 

Each minute (hall be rich in fome great action. 

Sauces and rich fpices are fetched from India. 

4. Fertile ; fruitful. 

There are, who fondly ftudious of increafe. 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 
Induce. 

Riched. adj. [from rich.] enriched. Obfolete. 

Of all thefe bounds. 

With fhadowy forefts, and with champions rich' V, 

With plenteous rivers and wide fkirted meads, 

We make thee lady. Shakefp , King Lear* 

Ri'ches. n.f. [richeffes, Fr.] 

I* Wealth ; money or pofleflion. 

The inftrumentalnefs of riches to charity has rendered it 
neceflary by laws to fecure propriety. Hammond. 

C’nemifts feek riches by tranfinutation and the great 
elixir. Sprat . 

Riches do not confift in having more gold and filver, but 
in having more in proportion than our neighbours, whereby 
we are enabled to procure to ourfelves a greater plenty of the 
conveniencies of life, than comes within their reach, who, 
{haring the gold and filver of the world in a lefs proportion, 
want the means of plenty and power, and fo are poorer. Locke. 
What riches give us, let us firft: enquire. 

Meat, fire, and cloaths ; what more ? meat, cloaths, and 
fire. Pope* 

2. Splendid fumptuous appearance. 

The riches of heav’ns pavement, trodden gold. Milton* 
Ri'chly. adv. [from rich.] 

1. With riches ; wealthily; fplcndidlv ; magnificently* 

In Belmont is a lady richly left. 

And {he is fair, of wondrous virtues. Shakefp. 

Women richly gay in gems. Milton. 

2 . Plcnteoufly. 

In animals, fome fmells are found more richly than in 
plants. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

After a man has ftudied the laws of England, the reading 
the reports of adjudged cafes will richly improve him. Watts. 

3. Truly; abundantly. An ironical ufe. 

There is fuch licentioufnefs among the bafeft: of the people, 
that one would not be forry to fee them bellowing upon one 
another a chaftifement, which they fo richly deferve. Addifon* 
Ri'chness. n.f. [from rich.] 

1. Opulence; wealth. 

Of virtue you have left proof to the world ; 

And virtue is grateful with beauty and richnefs adorn’d. Sid. 

2. Finery; fplendour. 

3. Fertility ; fecundity ; fruitfulnefs. 

This town is famous for the richnefs of the foil. Addifon , 

4. Abundance ©r perfection of any quality* 

I amufed myfelf with the richnefs and variety of colours in 
the weftern parts of heaven. Spectator* 

5. Pampering qualities. 

The lively tin&ure of whofe gufhing blood 
Shou'd dearly prove the richnefs of hi# food* Dryden « 

Rick. 
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Swift, 
hoiifes, barns. 


Dry den. 


Prior ♦ 


Rick. n-.f SccReek. 

1. A pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up in the open field, 
and fheltered from wet. 

An inundation 

O’erflowed a farmer’s ham and ftable ; 

Whole ricks of hay and Racks of com 
Were down the fudden current born. 

Mice and rats do great injuries in the field, 
and corn ricks. Mortimer s Hu/bandry . 

2. A heap of corn or hay piled by the gatherer. 

In the North they bind them up in fmall bundles, and make 
fmall ricks of them in the field. Mortimer's Hu/bandry. 

RICKETS, ft. f. [rachitis, Lat. A name given to the di- 
ftemper at its appearance by Gliflfon.] 

The rickets is a diftemper in children, from an unequal di- 
ftribution of nourifhment, whereby the joints grow knotty, 
and the limbs uneven : its cure is performed by evacuation 
and fri&ion. • Sydney. 

In fome years, liver-grown, fpleen, and rickets are put al¬ 
together, by reafon of their likenefs. Graunt's Bills of Mort, 

O were my pupil fairly knock’d o’ th’ head, 

I fhou’d poflefs th’ eftate, if he were dead ; 

He’s fo far gone with the rickets and th’ evil. 

That one fmall dofe will fend him to the devil. 

So when at fchool we firft declaim. 

Old Bufbv walks us in a theme,- 
Whofe props fupport our infant vein. 

And help the rickets in the brain ; 

But when our fouls their force dilate. 

Our thoughts grow up to wit’s eflate. 

Ri'cicety. adj . [from rickets.'] Difcafed with the rickets. 

In a young animal, when the folids are too lax, the cafe 
of rickety children, the diet fhould be gently aftringent. Arb. 

Ri'cklus. n. f. A plant. Ainfwortb. 

Ri'cture. n.f. [ridiura, Lat.] A gaping. DU 7 . 

Rid. pret. of ride. 

To RID. v. a. [from hpebban, Saxon.] 

1. To fet free ; to redeem. 

It is he that delivereth me from my cruel enemies ; thou 
{halt rid me from the wicked man. Pfalm xviii. 49. 

Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters. Pfalm cxliv. 
I will bring you out from under their burthens, and rid 
you out of their bondage. Exodus vi. 6. 

2. To clear ; to difencumber. 

They were not before fo willing to be rid of their learned 
pallor, as now importunate to obtain him again from them, 
who had given him entertainment. Hooker . 

I muft rid all the feas of pirates. Sbakefp . 

We’ll ufe his countenance ; which being done. 

Let her, who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking off. Sbakefp. King Lear • 

Upon the word, ftept forth 

Three of thy crew, to rid thee of that care. B. Johnfon , 
I can put on 

Thy terrors, as I put thy mildnefs on, 

Image of thee in all things ; and lhall foon, 

Arm’d -with thy might, rid heav’n of thefe'rebell’d. Milton. 

Did faints for this bring in their plate ; 

For when they thought the caufe had need on’t, 

Happy was he that could be rid on’t. Hudibras. 

The god uneafy till he flept again, 

Refolv’d at once to rid himfelf of pain. Dryden. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal. Locke. 

The greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defire, 
in proportion to the greatnefs it appears to have ; though 
every little trouble moves us, and lets on work to get rid of 
it. Locke. 

The ladies afked, whether we believed that the men of any 
town would, at the fame conjun&ure, haveloaden themfelves 
with their wives ; or rather, whether they would not have been 
glad of fuch an opportunity to get rid of them ? Addifon. 

The father, feeing himfelf entirely rid of Theodofius, was 
not very much concerned at the obftinate refufal of his 
daughter. Addifon’ s Spectator, N° 164. 

3. To difpatch. 

Having the bell at Barnet field, 

We’ll thither ftraight ; for willingnefs rids away. Sbakefp. 

4. To drive away ; to prefs away ; to deftroy. 

Ah deathfmen! you have rid this fweet young prince. Sba, 

Ri'ddance. n. f. [from rid .j 

1. Deliverance. 

Deliverance from fudden death, riddance from all adverfity, 
and the extent of laving mercy towards all men. Hooker. 

2 . Difencumbrance ; lofs of lbmething one is glad to lofe. 

I have too griev’d a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus lofers part. 

■—A gentle riddance. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

By this, the cock had a good riddance of his rival. L’Efr. 

3. Abt of clearing away any encumbrances. 

Thofe bloffoms, and thofe dropping gums, 

That lie beftrown, unfightly and unfmooth, 

Afk riddancef if we mean to tread with eafe. •- Milton, 
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Ri'ddeN. the participle of ride. 

He could never have ridden out an eternal period but * 
muft be by a more powerful being than himfelf. 5 pyj 
RFDDLE. n.f. [paebelp, Saxon, from pasbe, counfeh nerhJ 
a trial of wit.] ^ 

1. An enigma ; a puzzling queftion; a dark problem. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and in charms of death. Sbakefp . Macbetl 

The Theban monfter, that propos’d 
Her riddle , and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Caft herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian fteep. Milton 
Her mother was thinking of a riddle. Dryddn 

2. Any thing puzzling. 

’Twas a ftrange riddle of a lady ; 

Not love; if any lov’d her : hey day ! 

So cowards never ufe their might. 

But againft fuch as will not fight. Hudib 

3. [hpibble, Saxon.] A coarfe or open fieve. 

Horfe-beans and tares, fown together, are eafily parted 
with a riddle. Mortimer's Hu/bandry 

To Ri'ddle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofolve; to unriddle. There is fomething of whimfical 
analogy between the two fenfes of the word riddle : as, we 
fay, to fift a quefion : but their derivations differ. 

Riddle me this, and guefs him if you can, 

Who bears a nation in a lingle man ? Dryden's Juvenal 

2. To feparate by a coarfe fieve. 

The fineft fifted mould muft be riddled in. Mortimer 
To Ri ddle. v. n. [from the noun.] To fpeak ambiguoully 
or obfeurely. 

Be plain, good fon, and homely in thy drift; 

Riddling confeflion finds but riddling fhrift. Sbakefp . 

Ri'ddlingly. adv. [from riddle.'] In the manner of a riddle. 
Though like the peftilence and old-fafhion’d love, 
Riddlingly it catch men, and doth remove 
Never, till it be ftarv’d out, yet their date 
Is poor. Donne', 

To RIDE. v. n. preter. rid or rode-, part, rid or ridden, [ju&an, 
Saxon ; rijden, Dutch.] 

1. To travel on horfeback. 

Brutus and Caftius 

Are rid, like madmen, through the gates of Rome. Shah 
Were you but riding forth to airyourfelf, 

Such parting were too petty. Sbakefp. Cymbeline, 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden f Nutnh 
So ftands a foreft tall of mountain oaks 
Advanc’d to mighty growth ; the traveller 
Hears from the humble valley, where he ridesj, 

The hollow murmurs of the winds that blow 
Amidft the boughs. Addifon's Remarks on Italy, 

Let your mafter ride on before, and do you gallop after 
him. Swift's Directions to the Groom, 

2. To travel in a vehicle ; toba borne, not to walk. 

Infefted be the air whereon they ride. Sbakefp, 

Upon this chaos rid the diftreffed ark, that bore the fmall 
remains of mankind. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. To be fupported in motion. 

As venerable Neftor, hatch’d in filver. 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree, 

O11 which heav’n rides , knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc’d tongue. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crejfulat 

4. To manage an horfe. 

Skill to ride feems a fcience, 

Proper to gentle blood ; fome others feign. 

To manage fteeds, as did this vaunter ; but in vain. F. Q 
The horfes I faw well chofen, ridden, and furniftied. Shak. 

Infpir’d by love, whofe bufineis is to pleafe. 

He rode, he fenc’d, he mov’d with graceful eafe. Dryden. 

5. To be on the water. 

On the Weftern coaft 

Rideth a puiffant army. Sbakefp. Rich. Ill 

The fea was grown fo rough, that the admiral was not 
able longer to ride it out with his gallies ; but was enforced to 
flip his anchors, and run his gallies on ground. Knolles . 

They were then in a place to be aided by their {hips, which 
rode near in Edinburgh Frith. Hayward . 

Waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 

And willing winds to their low’r’d fails deny’d. Drydefl- 
Men once walk’d where {hips at anchor ride. Dryden. 
Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 
Way-lays their merchants, and their land befets. Dryden. 

6. To be fupported by fomething fubfervient. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whofe nature is fo far from doing harms, 

That he fufpedls none ; on whole foolifh honefty 
My practices 1 id ealy. Sbakefp. Ring Lear* 

To Ride. v. a. To manage infolently at will. 

Humility does not make us fervile or infenfible, nor oblige 
us to be ridden at the pleafure of every coxcomb. Colder. 
The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakeis, 

coblers and brewers. Swift's P ref by ter tan Plea. 

J Ri'oer* 


RID ' § 

Ri'der. *• f [from ride.] 

1. One who is carried on a horfe or in a vehicle. 

The ftrong camel and the gen’rous horfe, 

Reftrain’d and aw’d by man’s inferior force. 

Do to the rider's will their rage fubmit,. 

And anfwer to the fpur, and own the bit. Prior. 

2. One who manages or breaks horfes. 

His horfes are bred better ; and to that end riders dearly 
hired. Sbakefp. As You Like it. 

I would with jockies from Newmarket dine, 

And to rough riders give my choiceft wine. Bramflon. 

3. An inlerted leaf. 

RIDGE, n.f. [hpljj, Saxon ; rig, Danifli ; rugge, Dutch, 
the back.] 

1. The top of the back. 

He thought it was no time to ftay ; 

But in a trice advanc’d the knight 

Upon the bare ridge bolt upright. Hudibras. 

2. The rough top of any thing, refembling the vertebras of the 
back. 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whofe fiiovvy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 

Di(lodges from a region fcarce of prey. Milton. 

His Ions 

Shall dwell to Seir, on that long ridge of hills ! Milton . 

The higheft ridges of thole mountains ferve for the main¬ 
tenance of cattle for the inhabitants of the vallies. Ray. 

3. A fteep protuberance. 

Part rife in cryftal wall, or ridge diredl* 

For hafte. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vii. 

About her coafts unruly waters roar. 

And, rifing on a ridge, inlult the fhore. Dryden. 

4. The ground thrown up by the plow. 

Thou vifiteft the earth ; thou watered: the ridges thereof 
abundantly ; thou fettleft the furrows thereof. Pfalmlxv. 10. 

The body is fmooth on that end, and on this ’tis fet with 
ridges round the point. IVoodward. 

Wheat muft be fowed above furrow fourteen days before 
Michaelmas, and laid up in round high warm ridges. Mart. 

Land for grafs lay down when you fow wheat or rye; but 
then your corn fhould be fowed on broad ridges. Mortimer. 

5. The top of the roof rifing to an acute angle. 

Ridge tiles or roof tiles, being in length thirteen inches, 
and made circular breadthways like an half cylinder, whofe 
diameter is about ten inches or more, and about half an inch 
and half a quarter in thicknefs, are laid upon the upper part 
or ridge of the roof, and alfo on the hips. Moxon. 

6. Ridges of a horfe’s mouth are wrinkles or rifings of the 

flefh in the roof of the mouth, running acrofs from one fide 
of the jaw to the other like flefhy ridges , with interjacent 
furrows or finking cavities. Farrier's Did. 

To Ridge, v. a. [from the noun.] To form a ridge. 

Thou from heav’n 

I eign’dft at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 

Where ftrength can leaft abide, though all thy hairs 
Were briftles rang’d like thofe that ridge the back 

Of rKofM Txnlrl kr,nrr> ✓>.*- . DO * J_ [f 


Of chaf’d wild boars, or ruffl’d porcupines. 
Ri'dgling. In. f [ovis rejicula, Lat. Ainf. j 
S caftrated. 


A ram 


Ri'dgil. 

Tend my herd, and fee them fed ; 

To morning paftures, evening waters led : 

And’v/are the Libyan ridgil's butting head. Dryden. 

Tend them well, and fee them fed 
In paftures frefh, and to their watering led ; 

And ’ware the ridgling with his butting head. Dryden. 
Ri dgy. adj. [from ridge .J Rifing in a ridge. 

^ Far in the lea againft the foaming flhore, 

T. here ftands a rock, the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms ; but when ’tis clear, 

RFDICniV thdr 1 d f b ,w S ’ r? nd at his feet a PP £ar - DrjJa,. 

Ri DIUL LE. n.J. [ridicule, hr. ndiculum, Lat.] Wit of that 
ipecies that provokes laughter. 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the lad burthen of fome merry long. Pobe. 

ouch d and lham d by ridicule alone. Pobe 

Thofe, who aim at ridicule, * * 

Should fix upon fome certain rule. 

Which fairly hints they are in jeft. Swift's Mifcellanies 

To Ri D.CUM. «. [from the no’unj To exprfe to laughter ■' 
to treat with contemptuous merriment. 

I with the vein of ridiculing all that is ferious and good 

hadonX^f * UP ° n ° Ur ihte ’ than kni S ht gantry 

He often took a pleafure to appear ignorant, that henfitht 

ZIZL tUm " M th ° fe that%alucd *e,nfel™ S on 

R.ofcx.Lous: f. Fr. Ms , ilff 

aiighui ; exciting contemptuous merriment. ^ 

I hus was the building left 

Ridiculous and the work confulion nam’d. Milam 

It was not in Titus’s power not to be derided • but it was 
10 hls Power not to be ridiculous. 3 ' 
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Ridiculously, adv. [from ridiculous.] In a manner worthy 
of laughter or contempt. 

Epicurus’s difeourfe concerning the original of the world is 
fo ridiculoufy merry, that the defign of his philofophy was 
pleafure and not inftrudftion. South. 

Ridiculousness, n.f. [from ridiculous.] The quality of being 
ridiculous. 

What fport do Tertullian, Minucius and Arnobius makef 
With the images confecrated to divine worfhip ? from the 
meannefs of the matter they are made, the cafualties of fire* 
and rottemiefs they are fubject to, on purpofe to reprefent the 
ricliculoujnefs of worfhipping fuch things. Stillingfleet * 

Ri'ding. particip. adj * Employed to travel on ariy occafion. 

It is provided by another provincial conftitution, that no 
fuffragan bifhop {hall have more than one riding apparitor, 
and that archdeacons fliall not have fo much as one riding ap¬ 
paritor, but only a foot meffenger. Aylijfe's Parergcn. 

Ri'dinc. n. f. [from ride.] A diftri£t vifited by an officer. 

Ri'ding co at. n.f. [riding and coat. ] A coat made to keep 
out weather. 

When you carry your mafter’s ridingcoat in a journey, wrap 
your own in it. Swift's Directions to the Groom. 

Ri'dinghood. n.f [riding and hood.] A hood ufed by wo¬ 
men, when they travel, to bear off the rain. 

"1 he palliolum was like our ridingbood :, and ferveef both 
for a tunick and a coat. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

Good houfewives all the winter’s rage defpile, 

Defended by the ridingbood's difguife. Gayt 

Rie. n.f. An efculent grain. The flowers have no leaves, 
but confift of feveral ftamina, produced from the flower- 
cup ; thefe flowers are colle&ed into a fmall fpike, and 
are difpofed almoft fingly : from the flower-cup arifes the 
pointal, afterward an oblong (lender feed inclofed in an hufk, 
which was before the flower-cup : this differs from wheat in 
having a flatter fpike, the corn larger and more naked. Miller . 

Auguft (hall bear the form of a yourtg man of a fierce 
afpect, upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peacham . 

RIFE. adj. [pype, Saxon ; rijf, Dutch.] Prevalent; prevail¬ 
ing; abounding. It is now only ufed of epidemical diftempers. 
While thofe reftlefs defires, in great men rife, 

To vifit fo low folks did much difdain, 

This while, though poor, they in themfelves did reign. Sid. 

Guyon clofely did await 
Avantage ; whilft his foe did rage moft rife ; 

Sometimes athwart, fometimes he ftrook him ftraight, 

And falfed oft his blows. Fairy ffueen, b. ii. 

The plague was then rife in Hungary. Knolles . 

Bleflings then are plentiful and rife , 

More plentiful than hope. Herbert* 

Space may produce new worlds; whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in heav’n, that he ere long 
Intended to create. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. u 

This is the place, 

Whence ev’n now the tumult of loud mirth 
Was rife , and perfect in my lift’ning ear. Milton * 

That grounded maxim 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wifeft: men, that to the publick good 
Private refpe&s muff yield. Milton. 

Before the plague of London, inflammations of the lun^s 
were rife and mortal. > Arbuthnot on Air . 

Ri fely. adv. [fiom rife.] Prevalently; abundantly. 

It was rifely reported, that the Turks were comina i n a 
great fleet. KmlUs’s HIJlory of the\urh. 

Rifeness. n.f. [flora rtfs.] Prevalence; abundance. 

He aferibes the great rifemfi of carbuncles in the fummer. 

AVtlfT he3tS - r . Arbuthnot on AW. 

I o RULE. v. a. [ riffer , nfler , Fr. rijfelen, Dutch.] To 
rob ; to pillage ; to plunder. 

Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have about you; if 
not, we 11 make you, Sir, and rifle you. Sbakefp . 

Men, by his fuggeftion taught, 

Ranfack d the centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

For treafures better hid. Milton's Paradife Loji, b. i. 

You have rifled my mafter, who lhall maintain me ? L’Efl. 

A commander m the parliament’s rebel army rifled and de¬ 
faced the cathedral at Litchfield. * J south 

Mine is thy daughter, prieft, and lhall remain, 
nd pray rs, and tears, and bribes fhall plead in vain, 

11JI time fhall rifle every youthful grace. 

Ri iler. n.f [from rifle .] Robber ; plunderer ; pillae-er 

Rift. nj. [from rive.] A cleft; abroach; anopS 
He pluckt a bough, out of whofe rift there come 
Small drops of gory blood. Fairy ^ueen, b. i. 

She did confine thee 
Into a cloven pine, within which rift 

imprifon’d, t h ou di dft painfully remain. Shaie/b 

joineth a WvLk 'ltthe° f ^ Unt0 wh “* 
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They have an idle tradition, that a miffel bird, feeding 
upon a feed fhe,cannot digeft, expelleth it whole ; which, 
falling upon a bough of a tree that hath fome rift , putteth 
forth the miffeltoe. Bacon. 

Either tropick 

’Gan thunder, and both ends of heav’n ; the clouds 

From many a horrid rift abortive pour’d 

Fierce rain, with lightning mixt. Milton. 

Some pick out bullets from the veffels fides, 

Some drive old oakum through each Team and rift. Dryd. 
To Rift. v. a. [from the noun.] To cleave ; to fplit. 

To the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s flout oak 
With his own bolt. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

At fight of him the people with a fhout 
Rifted the air. Milton's Agonijles. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The s;reen reed trembles. Pope s Mcfjiao. 

To Rift. v. n . 

1. To burft ; to open. 

I’d fhriek, that even your ears , , 

Should rift to hear me. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

Some trees are beft for fhip-timber, as oaks that grow in 
moill grounds ; for that maketh the timber tough, and not 
apt to rift with ordnance. Bacon's Natural Plijlory. 

' When ice is congealed in a cup, it will fwell inftead of 
contracting, and fometimes rift. Bacon's Nat. Hfl. 

2. [ R.*vcr , JDanifh.] To belch ; to break wind. 

RIG. n. f Rig , ridge, feem to fignify the top of a hill falling 
on each fide •, from the Saxon, hpigs; and the ^Iflandick, 
hriggur^ both fignifying a back. Gibfon's Camden. 

To Rig. v. a. [from rig or ridge , the back.] 

1. To drefs ; to accoutre. Cloaths are proverbially faid to be 
for the back, and victuals for the belly. 

Jack was rigged out in his gold and filver lace, with a 
feather in his cap ; and a pretty figure he made in the 
world. L'EJlrange. 

2 . To fit with tackling. 

He, like a foohfh pilot, hath fhipwreck’d^ 

My veffel glorioufly nggd. Milton's Agonijles. 

The tinner fhall fet forth like a fliip launched into the wide 
fea, not only well built and rigged ; but alfo carried on with 
full wind. South's Sermons. 

He bids them rig the fleet. Denham. 

He rigged out another fmall fleet, and the Achaeans engaged 
him with"theirs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Rigadoo'n. n.f \rigadon , French.] A dance. 

Rig action, n. f [rigatio, Lat.] The aft of watering. Ditt. 
Ri'gger. n.f. [from rig.] One that rigs or dreffes. 
Ri'gging. n. y.* [from rig.] The fails or tackling of a 

fliip. 

To plow the deep. 

To make fit riggings or to build a fliip. Creech. 

His batter’d rigging their whole war receives ; 

Ail bare, like fome old oak with tempefts beat, 

He Hands, and fees below his fcatter’d leaves. Dry den. 

Ri'ggish. adj. [from rig, an old word for a whore.] Wanton ; 

whorifli. > 

Vileft things 

Become themfelves in her, that the holy priefls 
Blefs her, when {he is riggifo. Shakcjp. Ant. and Cieop. 
To Ri'ggle. v. a. [properly to wriggle.] To move backward 
and forward, as fhrinking from pain. # 

RIGHT, adj. [pigt, Saxon; recht, Dutch; ntto, Italian; 

redius, Latin.] 

becoming; fuitable ; true ; not erroneous; 
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4. Happy; convenient. ^ .■ 

The lady has been difappointed on the right fide, and found 
nothing more difagreeable in the hufband, than the difcovered 
in the lover. Addifon's Spectator. 

5. Not left. 

It is not with that certainty to be received, what is believed 
concerning the right apd left hand, that men naturally make 
ufe of the right, and that the ufe of the other is a -digreffion. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours. ' 
The left foot naked, when they march to fight. 

But in a bull’s raw hide they fheathe the right. Dryden. 

6. Strait; not crooked. 

The idea of a right lined triangle neceffarily carries with it 


Lock 


e. 


Pope. 


2 . 


. Fit; proper 
not wrong. 

How forcible are right words ! but what doth your ar¬ 
guing reprove ? ... 7 °^ v *' 2 5 * 

ITe words of my mouth are plain to him that under- 

flandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. Proy. viii. 
The Lord God led me in the right way. Gen. xxiv. 48. 
There being no law of nature, nor pofitive law of God, 
that determines which is the right heir in all cafes, the right 
of fucceffion could not have been certainly determined. Locke. 

If there be no profpect beyond the grave, the inference is 
certainly right, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

J^jOC At • 

Our calendar wants to be reformed, and the equinox rightly 
computed ; and being once reformed and let right , it may be 
kept fo, by omitting the additional day at the end of every 
hundred and thirty-four years. Holder on Time. 

A time there will be, when all thefe unequal diftnbutions 
of good and evil fhall be fet right, and the wifdom of all his 
tranfa&ions made as clear as the noon-day. Atterbury. 

2. Notmiftaken; pafling a true judgement; palling judgement 

according to the truth of things. 

You are right , juftice and you weigh this well; 
Therefore {bill bear the balance and the fword. Shakefp. 

2 . Juft; honeft; equitable. ' , 

Their heart was not right with him, neither were theylted- 
faft in his covenant. p falm Ixxviii. 37 * 

7 


an equality of its angles to two right ones. 
j. Perpendicular. 

Right, interjedi. An expreflion of approbation. 

Right, cries his lordftiip, for a rogue in need 
To have a tafte, is inlblence indeed : 

In me ’tis noble, fuits my birth and ftate. 

Right, adv. 

1. Properly ; juftly; exactly ; according to truth. 

Then fhall the right aiming thunder-bolts gt> abroad, and 
from the clouds, as from a well-drawn bow, fhall they fly to 
the mark. TVifdom v. 21. 

With ftridl difeipline inftrucled right. 

Have learn’d to ufe your arms before you fight. Rofcommon. 

Take heed you fteer your veffel right, my fon, 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody, 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you faft. 

And in a moment finks you. Dryderi s Spanijh Fryer. 
To underftand political power right, ancl derive it from its 
original, we muft confider what ftate all men are naturally in, 
and that is a ftate of perfect freedom to order their actions, 
and difpofe of their pofleffions and perfons. Lode. 

In a diredl line. 

Let thine eyes look right on, and 'let thine eyelids look 
ftraight before thee. Proverbs iv. 25. 

Ye fhall be driven out right forth, and none fhall gather 
up him that wandereth. jer. xlix. 5, 

The people paffed over right againft Jericho. Jof iii. 16. 
Infedts have voluntary motion, and therefore imagination; 
for ants go right forwards to their hills, and bees know the 
way from a flowery heath to their hives. Bacon. 

This way, right down to Paradife defeend. Milton. 

3. In a great degree ; very'. Now obfolete. 

I gat me to my Lord right humbly. Pfabn xxx. b. 

Right noble princes, 

I’ll acquaint our duteous citizens. Shakefp. Rich. Ill; 

Pardon us the interruption 

Of thy devotion and right chriftian zeal, Shakefp. 

I cannot joy, until 1 be refolv’d 
Where our right valiant is become. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
God fhall help her right early. Pfalm xlvi. 5. 

The fenate will fmart deep 
For your upbraidings : I ftiould be right forry 
To have the means fo to be veng’d 011 you, 

As I fhall ftiortly on them. ^ Benj. Jchnfn. 

Right many a widow his keen blade. 

And many fatherlefs, had made. Hudibras , p. u 

4. It is Hill ufed in titles: as, right honourable ; right reverend. 

I mention the right honourable Thomas Howard lord high 

marfhal. Peacham on Drawing 

Right, n.f. 

1. Juftice; not wrong. _ 

Perfons of noble blood are lefs envied in their riling; lor 

it feemeth but right done to their birth. Biff 

In the midft of your invedtives, do the Turks this right, 
as to remember that they are no idolaters. P acm ' 

One rifing, eminent 

In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong, 

Of juftice, of religion, truth, and peace, _ 

And judgement from above. Milton's Par. Ljh 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 

And well deferv’d, had fortune done him right. Drydf 
He, that would do right to religion, cannot take a 
effe&ual courfe, than by reconciling it with the happinefs 0 
mankind. 

Freedom from errour. 

Seldom your opinions err; 

Your eyes are always in the right. * rl 

Juft claim. 

The Roman citizens were, by the fword, taught to < i 
knowledge, the pope their lord, though they knew J ]° f 7 
what right. Raleigh's Efiy 

The proud tyrant would many times fay, that whatloev^ 
belonged unto the empire of Rome, was of right his, j>r 
much as he was poflelfed of the imperial lcepter, whic 
great grandfather Mahomet had by law of arms vv pfl r , 
Conftantine. Knollcs's Hiflory of the fur* 

Subdue by force, all Who refufe 
Right reafon for their law; and for their kin 
Meftiah, who by right of merit reigns. 


2. 





My 
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My right to it appeal's, 

Bv !on» poffeffion of eight hundred years. _ Dr fZl 
Might and right are mfeparable m 

Defcriptions, figures, and fables muft be in all heroick 
poems ; every poel hath as much right to them, as every man 

fc j Judah pronounced fentence of death againft Thamar : our 
author thinks it is very good proof, that becaufe he did it, 

therefore he had a right to do it. 

Am-ippa is generally ranged in fets of medals among the 
the emperors ; as fome among the emprefles have no other 

right. Addl f° n ' 

4. That which juftly belongs to one. . . 

To thee doth the right of her appertain, feeing thou only 
art of her kindred. Tob. vi.n. 

The ouftom of employing thefe great perfons in all great 

offices, paffes for a right. Temple. 

The pris’ner freed himfelf by nature’s laws. 

Born free, he fought his right. Dry den's Knight's Tale. 

c. Property ; intereft. 

A fubjedt in his prince may claim a right. 

Nor fufter him with ftrength impair’d to fight. Dryden. 

6. Power ; prerogative. 

God hath a fovereign right over us, as we are his creatures, 
and by virtue of this right , he might, without injuftice, have 
impoled difficult talks : but in making laws, he hath not 
made ufe of this right. Tillotfon. 

7. Immunity; privilege. 

The citizens, 

Let them but have their rights, arc ever forward 
In celebration of this day with fhews. Shakefp. 

Their only thoughts and hope was to defend their own 
rights and liberties, due to them by the law. Clarendon. 

8. The fide not left. 

On his right 

The radiant image of his glory fat. 

His only fon. Milton. 

9. To Rights. In a diredl line ; ftraight. 

Thefe ftrata failing, the whole tradl finks down to rights 
into the abyfs, and is fwallowed up by it. Woodward. 

10. To Rights. Deliverance from errour. 

Several have gone about to inform them, and fet them to 
rights ; but for want of that knowledge of the prefent fyftem 
of nature, have not given the fatisfadlion expedted. Woodw. 
To Right, v. a. To do juftice to ; to eftablifh in pofTeffions 
juftly claimed ; to relieve from wrong. 

How will this grieve you, 

"When you fhall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have publifh’d me ? gentle my lord. 

You fcarce can right me throughly. Shakefp . 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholy guilty of the injuftice, and bound to reftitution. Taylor. 
I cou’d not expedient fee. 

On this fide death, to right our family. Waller. 

Make my father known, 

To right my honour, and redeem your own. Dryden . 
RFGHTEOUS. adj. [pihrpipe, Saxon ; whence rightwife in 
old authours, and rightwij'ely in bifhop Fifher: fo much are 
words corrupted by pronunciation.] 

1. Juft; honeft; virtuous; uncorrupt. 

That far be from thee, to flay the righteous with the 
v. wicked ; and that the righteous fhould be as the wicked. Gen. 

2 . Equitable. 

Kill my rival too ; for he no lefs 
Deferves ; and I thy righteous doom will blefs. Dryden . 

Righteously, adv. [from righteous.] Honeftly ; virtuoufly. 
Athens did rightcoujly decide. 

When Phocion and when Socrates were try’d ; 

As righteoufy they did thofe dooms repent, 

Still they were wife, whatever way they went. Dryden. 
Ri gh 1 eousn ess. n. f [irom righteous.] Juftice; honefty ; 
virtue; goodnefs. 

I he feripture, aferibing to the perfons of men righteoufnefs, 
in regard of their manifold virtues, may not be conftrued, as 
though it did thereby clear them from all faults. Hooker. 

warns the world with cries, ") 
Cou’d warning make the world more juft or wife ; C 

Learn righteoufnefs , and dread th’ avenging; deities. Dn. ^ 
RFGHTFUL. adj. [right and/«/4] * J 

1. Having the right; having the juft claim. 

As in this haughty great attempt. 

They laboured to fupplant the rightful heir ; 

I loft my liberty, and they their lives. Shakefp . Hen. VI, 
Some will mourn in afhes, fome coal black 

For the depofing of a rightful king. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

2 . Ploneft; juft. ( 

Nor would, for gold'or fee, 

Be won, their rightful caufes down to tread, fairy Queen 
Gather all the finding hours ; J 

Such as with friendly care have guarded 
Patriots and kings in rightful wars. Prior. 
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According 


to 


right 


Rightfully, adv. [from rightful. ] 
according to juftice. 

~ Henryt who claimed by fucceffion, Was fenftble that hi^ 
title was not found, but was rightfully in Mortimer, who had 
married the heir of York. Dryden's Preface to. Fablesi 

Right-hand. n. f Not the left. ^ 

The rank of ofiers, by the murmuring ftream. 

Left on "your right-bandhnngs you to the place. _ Shakefp * 

RRghtfulness. n.f [from rightful.] Moral rectitude. 

But ftill although we fail of perfect nghtfulnefs. 

Seek we to tame thefe fuperfluities. 

Nor wholly wink though void of pureft fightfulnefs. Sid. 

RRghtly. adv . [from right.] 

1. According to truth ; properly ; fuitably; not erroneoufly. 

Each of his reign allotted, • right Her call’d 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton » 

Defeend from heav’n, Urania ! by that name 
If rightly thou art call’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ; 

Deftroyers rightlier call’d, and plagues of men. Milton, 
A man can never have fo certain a knowledge, that a pro- 
pofition, which contradicts the clear principles of his own 
knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underftands the 
words rightly, wherein it is delivered ; as he has, that the 
contrary is true. Locke. 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft ? 

Or from their deeds I rightlier may divine, 

Unfeemly flown with infolence or wine. Pop's Odyffey. 

2. Honeftly ; uprightly. 

Let not my jcaloufies be your difhonouf; 

You may be rightly juft, whatever I fhall think. Shakefp 

3. Exactly. 

Should I grant, thou didft not rightly fee ; 

Then thou wert firft deceiv’d. Dryden. 

4. Straitly; diredtly. 

We wifh one end ; but differ in order and way, that leadeth 
rightly to that end. Afchains Schoolmajler . 

R/ghtness. n.f. [from right.] 

1. Conformity to truth ; exemption from being wrong ; redli- 
tude. 

It is not neoftary for a man to be affured of the rightnefs 
of his cpnfcience, by fuch an infallible certainty of perfuafion, 
as amounts to the clearnefs of a demonftration ; but it is fuf- 
ficient if he knows it upon grounds of fuch a probability, as 
fhall exclude all rational grounds of doubting. South . 

Like brute beafts we travel with the herd, and are never 
fo folicitous for the rightnefs of the way, as for the number or 
figure of our company. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . Straitnefs. 

Sounds move ftrongeft in a right line, which neverthelefs 
is not caufed by the rightnefs of the line, but by the fhortnefs 
of the diftance. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

RFGID. adj. [ rigide, Fr. rigidus, Latin.] 

1. Stiff; not to be bent; unpliant. 

A body, that is hollow, may be demonftrated to be more 
rigid and inflexible, than a lblid one of the fame fubftance 
and weight. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Severe ; inflexible. 

His fevere judgment giving law. 

His riiodeft fancy kept in awe ; 

As rigid hufbands jealous are, 

^ When they believe their wives too fair. Denhann 

3. Sharp; cruel. It is ufed fomewhat harfh by Philips. 

Queen of this univerfe ! do not believe 
Thofe rigid threats of death ; ye fhall not die. Milton. 

Crefiy plains 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 

What the Silures vigour unwithftood 

Could do in rigid fight. Philips'. 

Rigidity, n. f [ rigidite, Fr. from rigid.] 

1. Stiffnefs. . ° J 

Rigidity is faid of the folids of the body, when, being ffiff 
or impliable, they cannot readily perform their refpe£tive of¬ 
fices ; but a fibre is faid to be rigid, when its parts fo ftrongly 
cohere together, as not to yield to that a&ion of the fluids, 
which ought to overcome their refiftance in order to the pre- 
fervation of health : it is to be remedied by fomentations. 

Rigidity of the organs is fuch a ffate as makes them refift 
that expanfion, which is neceffary to carry on the vital func¬ 
tions: rigidity of the veffels and organs muff neceffarily fol¬ 
low from the rigidity of the fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

2. Stifinefs of appearance ; want of cafy or airy elegance. 

This fevere obfervation of nature, by the one in her com- 
moneft, and by the other in her abfoiuteft forms, muft needs 
produce in both a kind of rigidity, and confequently more 


naturalnefs than gracefulnefs. 
Ri'gidly. adv. [from rigid,] 

1. Stifly; unpliantly. 

2. Severely ; inflexibly. 
R/gidness. n. J. [from rigidi] 


Wot ton's Architecture. 


Severity ; inflexibility. 

Ri'glet, 
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RVgleT. n.f [regulet , Fr.] A fiat thin fquare piece of wood. 
Thus the pieces that are intended to make the frames for 
pictures, before they are molded, are called rights. Max. 

RFgol. n. f. A circle. Ufed in Shakefpeare for a diadem. 

This fieep is found ; this is a fleep. 

That, from this golden rigol, hath divorc’d 

So many Englifh kings. . Skak'efp* Henry IV. 

RFGOUR. n. f [rigor, Latin.] 

1. Cold; ftiffnefs. 

The reft his look 

Bound with Gorgonian rigour , not to move. Milton. 

2. A convulfive fhuddering with fenfe of cold. 

A right regimen, during the rigor or cold fit in the begin¬ 
ning of a fever, is of great importance; a long continued 
rigor is a fign of a ftrong 'difeafe : during the rigor, the cir - 
culation is lefs quick, and the blood actually ftagnates in the 
extremities, and, prefiing upon the heart, may produce con¬ 
cretions ; therefore a rigor increafeth an inflammation. Arb. 

3. Severity ; fternnefs ; want of condefcenfion to others. 

Nature hargot the victory over paflion, ail his rigour is 
turned to grief and pity. Denham's Sophy. 

Rigour makes it difficult for Aiding virtue to recover. Clarif. 

4. Severity of conduct. 

Does not loofenefs of life, and a want of neceftary fobriety 
in fome, drive others into rigors that are unnecefi'ary ? Sprat. 

This prince lived in this convent, with all the rigor and 
auftcrity of a capuchin. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

5. Stridlnefs; unabated exadtnefs. 

It may not feem hard, if in cafes of neceffity certain pro¬ 
fitable ordinances fometimes be releafed, rather than all men 
always ftridtly bound to the general rigor thereof.. Hooker. 

Heat and cold are not, according to philofophical rigour , 
the efficients ; but are names expreffing our paffions. Glanvill. 

The bafe degenerate age requires 
Severity and juftice in its rigour : 

This awes an impious bold offending world. Addifon. 

6. Rage ; cruelty ; fury. 

He at his foe with furious rigour fmites, 

That ftrongeft oak might feem to overthrow; 

The ftroke upon his fhield fo heavy lights. 

That to the ground it doubleth him full low. Fairy £)ueen. 
Driven by the neccffities of the times and the temper of 
the people, more than led by his own difpoiition to any height 
and rigour of actions. King Charles. 

7. Hardnefs ; not flexibility ; folidity; not foftnefs. 

The ftones the rigor of their kind expel, 

And fupple into foftnefs as they fell. Dryden. 

Rigorous, adj. [from rigour.'] Severe; allowing no abate¬ 
ment. 

He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath refilled law, 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial, 

Than the feverity of publick power. Sbakejp. Coriolanus. 

. Are thefe terms hard and rigorous , beyond our capacities to 
perform ? Rogers's Sermons. 

Ri'gorously. adv. [from rigorous.] Severely; without ten- 
dernefs or mitigation. 

Left they faint , 

At the fad fentence rigoroufly urg’d. 

For I behold them loften’d, and with tears 
Bewailing their excels, all terror hide. Milton . 

The people would examine his works more rigoroufly than 
himfelf, and would not forgive the leaft miftake. Dryden . 

RILL. n.f. [rivulus, Lat.] A fmall brook ; a little ftreamlet. 

May thy brimmed waves from this 
Their full tribute never mifs. 

From a thoufand petty rills , 

That tumble down the fnowy hills. Milton. 

'Fo Rill. v. n. [from the noun.] To run in fmall ftreams. 

Io ! Apollo, mighty king, let envy. 

Ill-judging and verbofe, from Lethe’s lake, 

Draw tuns unmeafurable ; while thy favour 

Adminifters to my ambitious thirft 

The wholefome draught from Aganippe’s fpring 

Genuine, and with foft murmurs gently rilling 

Adown the mountains where thy daughters haunt. Prior. 

RFllet. n.f. [corrupted from rivulet.] A fmall ftream. 

A creek of Ofe, between two hills, delivering a little frefh 
rillet into the fea. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall . 

Rim. n.f [pima, Saxon.] 

I> A border; a margin. 

It keeps of the fame thicknefs near its centre; while its 
figure is capable of variation towards the rim. Grew. 

2. That which encircles fomething elfe. 

We may not affirm, that ruptures are confinable unto one 
fide, as the peritoneum or rim of the belly may be broke; 
or its perforations relaxed in either. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The drum-maker ufes it for rimbs. Mot timer's Hufbandry. 

Rime. n.f. [hmm, Saxon.] 

I. Hoar froft. 

Breathing upon a glafs giveth a dew; and in rime frofts 
you fhall find drops of dew upon the infide of glafs windows. 

•I Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 


RIN 

In a hoar froft, a rime, is a multitude of quadr?^ 1 
prifms piled without any order one over another. (f ar 

2. [ Rima , Lat.] A hole ; a chink. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet can they contrail th 
rime or chink of their larinx, fo as to prevent the admiffion f 
wet or dry indigefted. Brown's Vulgar Err cur 

To Rime. v. n. [from the noun.] To freeze with hoar froft* 
To Ri'mple. v. a. To pucker ; to contrail into corrua-affo ’ 
See Crumple and Rumple. 

The fkin was tenfe, alfo rimpled and bliftered. IVifema 
Ri'my. adj. [from rime.] Steamy; foggy; mifty. 

The air is now cold, hot, dry, or moift ; and then thin 
thick, foggy, rimy , orpoifonous. #■ > 

Rind. n.f. [junb, Saxon; rinde, Dutch.] Bark; hufk. 
Therewith a piteous yelling voice was heard. 

Crying, O fpare with guilty hands to tear 
My tender fides in this rough rind embar’d. Fairy Queen 
Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shakefp 
Thefe plants are neither red nor polifhed, when drawn out 
of the water, till their rind have been taken oft'. 

Others whofe fruit, burnifh’d with golden find. 

Hung amiable. Milton's Paradife Loll, 

Thou can’ll not touch the freedom of this mind 
With ail thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haft immanacl’d. Milton 

This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due. 

High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view; 

On the fmooth rind the paffenger fhall fee 
Thy name engrav’d, and vvorfhip Helen’s tree. Dryden. 
To Rind. v. n. [from the noun.] To decorticate ; to bark- 
to hufk. 

RING. n.f. [hpinj, Saxon.-] 

1. A circle ; an orbicular line. 

, In this habit 

Met I my father with his bleeding rings. 

Their precious gems new loft. Shakefp. 

Bubbles of water, before they began to exhibit their colours 
to the naked eye, have appeared through a prifm girded about 
with many parallel and horizontal rings. Newton. 

2. A circle of gold or fome other matter worn as an ornament. 

A quarrel. 

— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakefp . 

I have feen old Roman rings to very thick about, and with 
fuch large ftones in them, that ’tis no wonder a fop fhould 
reckon them a little cumberfome in the fummer. Addifon . 

3. A circle of metal to be held by. 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring found, and harfhly rung. Dryden. 

Some eagle got the ring of my box in his beak, with an 
intent to let it fall, and devour it. Gulliver. 

4. A circular courfe. 

Chafte Diana, 

Goddefs prefiding o’er the rapid race. 

Place me, O place me in the dufty ring , 

Where youthful charioteers contend for glory. Smith, 

5. A circle made by perfons Handing round. 

Make a ring about the corps of Caefar, 

And let me fhew you him, that made the will. Shakefp, 
The Italians, perceiving themfelves almoft environed, call 
themfelves into a ring , and retired back into the city. Hayai. 
Round my arbour a new ring they made. 

And footed it about the lecret fhade. Dryden, 

6. A number of bells harmonically tuned. 

A fquirrel fpends his little rage. 

In jumping round a rowling cage ; 

The cage as either fide turn’d up. 

Striking a ring of bells a-top. Prior, 

7. The found of bells or any other fonorous body. 

Stop the holes of a hawk’s bell, it will make no ring , but 
a flat noife or rattle. Bacon. 

Hawks bells, that have holes, give a greater ring , than 
if the pellet did ftrike upon brals in the open air. Bacon, 
Sullen Moloch fled, 

Plath left in fhadows dread 

His burning idol all of blackeft hue; 

In vain with cymbals ring. 

They call the grifly king. Milton * 

8. A found of any kind. 

The king, full of confidence, as he had been victorious tn 
battle, and had prevailed with his parliament, and had the 
ring of acclamations frefh in his ears, thought the reft of his 
reign fhould be but play. Bacon's Henry VII* 

To Ring. v. a. pret. and part. paff. rung, [hpinjan, Saxon.] 

1. I o ftrike bells or any other fonorous body, fo as to make it 
found. 

I ’gin to be aweary of the fun ; 

Ring the alarum bell. Shakefp. Machete - 

2. [From ring.] To encircle. 

T albot, 

Who, ring’d about with bold adverfity, - 

Cries out for noble York and Somerfet. Shakefp. Hen. VI* 
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2 To fit with rings. . 

Death, death ; oh amiable lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous flench, found rottenefs, 

Arife forth from thy couch of lafting night, 

Thou hate and terrour to profperity, 

And I will kifs thy dereftable bones, 

And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows, 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. Joakejp. 
4. To reftrain a hog by a ring in his nofe. 

'Fo Ring. v. n. 

I To found as a bell or fonorous metal. 

Ring out ye cryflal fpheres, 

And let your filver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the bafe of fieav’n’s deep organ blow. Milton. 

No funeral rites nor man in mournful weeds, 

Nor mournful bell fhall ring her burial. Shakefp. 

Eafy it mi <T ht be to ring other changes upon the fame 
k e jj s ‘ c Norris's Mifeellanies. 

At Latagus a weighty (lone he flung ; 

His face was* flatted, and his helmet rung. Dryden. 

2 . 'To praCtife the art of making mufick with bells. 

Sio-ns for communication may be contrived at pleafure : four 
bells* 3 admit twenty-four changes in ringing ; each change 
may, by agreement, have a certain fignification. Holder. 

3. To found; to refound. 

Hercules, miffing his page, called him by his name aloud, 
that all the fliore rang of it. Bacon. 

The particular ringing found in gold, diflinCl from the 
found of other bodies, has no particular name. Locke. 

With Tweeter notes each riling temple rung, 

A Raphael painted 1 and a Vida fung ! 

Immortal Vida 1 Pope. 

4. To utter as a bell. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
The fhard-born beetle, with his drowfy hums. 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

$. To tinkle. 

My ears ftill ring with noife ; I’m vext to death : 
Tongue-kiU’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 
6. To be filled with a bruit or report. 

That profane, atheiftical, epicurean rabble, whom the 
whole nation fo rings of, are not indeed, what they vote 
themfelves, the wifefl men in the world. South. 

Ring-bone, n.f 

Ring-bone is a hard callous fubflance growing in the hollow 
circle of the little paflern of a horfe, juft above the coronet: 
it fometimes goes quite round like a ring, and thence it is 
called the ring-hone. Farrier s Dictionary. 

Ri'ngdove. n. f [ rhingclduyve , German.] 

Pigeons are of feveral forts, wild and tame; as wood 
pigeons, dovecote pigeons, and ringdoves. Mortimer. 

Ri'nger. n.f. [from ring.] He who rings. 

Ringlea'der. n.f [ring and leader.] The head of a riotous 
body. 

He caufed to be executed fome of the ringleaders of the 
Cornifh men, in lacrifice to the citizens. Bacon's Henty VII. 

The nobility efcaped; the poor people, who had been de¬ 
luded by thefe ringleaders , were executed. Addifon. 

Ri'nglet. n.f [ring, with a diminutive termination.] 

1. A fmall ring. 

Silver the lintals, deep proje&ing o’er ; 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. Pope. 

2. A circle. 

You demy puppets, that 
By moon-fhine do the green ringlets make. 

Whereof the ewe not bites. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Never met we. 

Upon the beached margent of the fea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whiffling wind. 

But with thy brawls thou haft diflurb’d our fport. Shakefp. 

3. A curl. 

With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. Milt. 
Her golden tieiies in wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tendrils. Milton. 

Thefe in two fable ringlets taught to break. 

Once gave new beauties to the fnowy neck. ’ P 0 p e 

Ri'nostreaku) .adj. [ring tmijlreaked.] Circularly flreaked! 
H e removed the he goats that were ring freaked and fpotted, 

and all the lhe goats that were fpeckled. Gen.xxx ?c 

R/nctail. n.j. [ ring and tail.} A kind of kite with a 
whitilh tail. jn y 

Ringworm, n. f [ring and worm.] A circular tetter. 1 
It began with a ferpigo, making many round fpots, fuch 

T* 7 f rin & WOrm A' EVijeman's Surgery. 

lo K1NSL. v. a. [from rein, German, pure, clear.] 

1. I o wafh ; to cleanfe by wafhing. 

This laft coftly treaty 

Swallow’d fo much treafure, and like a glafs 

Did break i’ th’ rinfing. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

. ho ‘ nl ° cv ,g L he toucheth, and hath not rinjed his hands in 
water, he fhall be unclean. xy [ { 
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2 . To wafh the foap out of cloaths. 

They cannot boil, nor wafh, nor rinfe, they fay, 1 
With water fometimes ink and fometimes whey, > 

According as you meet with mud or clay. King 3 

Ri'nser. n.f. [from rinfe.] One that wafhes or rinfes; a 

wafher. 

RFOT. n.f. [riotte, old Fr. riotto , Italian.] 

1. Wild and Ioofe feflivity. 

When his headftrong riot hath no curb, 

When rage and hot blood are his counfellors* 

When means and lavifh manners meet together; 

Oh ! with what wings fhall his affedlion fiv 
Tow’rd fronting peril and oppos’d decay. Shakefp. Hen. IV* 
So fenlelefs of expence. 

That he will neither know how to maintain it, 

Nor ceafe his flow of riot. Shakefp. Timor, of Athens. 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, feaft and dance. Milton , 

2. A fedition ; an uproar. 

T ransform’d to ferpents all, as acceffories 
To his bold riot. Milton. 

3. To run Riot. To move or acl without controll or reftraint. 

One man’s head mns riot upon hawks and dice. L'Ejlr. 

You never can defend his breeding. 

Who, in his fatyre’s running riot , 

Could never leave the world in quiet. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Ri ot. v. n. [riotter, old Fr.] 

1. To revel; to be diflipated in luxurious enjoyments. 

Let us walk honeltly as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkennefs. Romans xiii. 13* 

Now he exa£ls of all, wafles in delight, 

Riots in pleafure, and ncgledts the law. Daniel . 

2. To luxuriate; to be tumultuous. 

Thy life a long dead calm of fix’d repofe ; 

No pulfe that riots , and no blood that giows. Pope. 

3. To banquet luxuriouily. 

4. To raife a fedition or uproar. 

Ri'oter. n.J. [from riot.] 

1. One who is diflipated in luxury. 

2. One who raifes an uproar or fedition. 

RPotise. n.f [from riot.] Diffolutenefs ; luxury. 

From every work he challenged efloin 
For contemplation fake; yet otherwile 
His life he led in lawlefs riotife. Fairy Thieeni 

RFotous. adj. [riotteux, Fr. from riot.] 

1. Luxurious; wanton; licentiouily fellive. 

What needs me tell their feaft and goodlyguife. 

In which was nothing riotous nor vain. Fairy pjhieen. 

When all our offices have been oppreft 
With riotous feeders, 

I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock, 

And fet mine eyes at flow. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, that is far from 
the diet of Jerufalem and other riotous places, but fared 
coarfely. Brown's Vulgar Errours » 

^ With them no riotous pomp nor Allan train, 

• T’ infe< 5 t a navy with their gaudy fears ; 

But war feverely like itfelf appears. Dryden. 

2. Seditious ; turbuient. 

Ri'otously. adv . [from riotous.] 

1. Luxurioufly ; with licentious luxury. 

He that gathe.eth by defrauding his own foul, 2-atheretli 
for others that fhall ipend his goods riotoufly. Eccluf xiv. 4, 

2. Seditioufly ; turbulently. * 

Riotousness, n. f [from riotous.] The flare of being 
riotous. 5 

To RIP. v. a. [hpypan, Saxon.] 

1. To tear; to lacerate ; to cut afunder by a continued a£l of 
the knife. 

You bloody Nero’s, ripping up the womb 
Of your dear mother England, blufh for fhame. Shakefp. 
Wilt thou dafh their children, and rip up their women with 

Child f . rr- 

-nun . ,, 2 Kings vm. 12. 

1 he bealt prevents the blow, 

And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. Dryden. 

1 he ripping chiflel is a focket chiftel, about an inch broad 
and hath a blunt edge. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

2 . 1 o take away by laceration or cutting. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 

?(cnlT dy , , Shakc fP- Macbeth. 

Efculapius, becaufe ripped from his mother’s womb, was 

feigned to be the fon of Apollo. 

Kip this heart of mine 

Out of my breaft, and Asew it for a coward’s. Otw 
1 he confcious hufband 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Affecting fury adls a madman’s part, 

o r r thC h r al leCret from her heart * Granvill 

3. To difclofe ; to fearch out • to tear ,,n . u ■ KjranviL - 

Let ft be ffm/fnl f rtr 5 r Up ; to bnn g to view, 

and by whom your 

age we hve m began to make firft trial thereof. n jer. 
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Shak efp. 
Numb. xiii. 
Wifd. iv. 5. 


R IiP.h 

You rip up the original of Scotland. Spenfer on Ireland. 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing unto me, and in¬ 
deed favoureth of fome reading. Spenfer on Ireland. 

They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning 
of the rebellion. Clarendon, h. viii. 

The relations confidering that a trial would rip up old fores* 
and difcover things not fo much to the reputation of the 
deceafed, they dropt their defign. Arbutknot. 

RIPE. adj. [pipe, Saxon ; rijp, Dutch.] 

1. Brought to perfection in growth ; mature. 

Macbeth 

Is ripe for fhaking, and the pow’rs above 
Put on their inflruments. 

The time was the time of the firft ripe grapes 
Their fruit is improvable, not ripe to eat. 

So may’ll: thou live, till, like tipe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap, or be with eafe 
Gather’d, not harlhly pluck’d, for death mature. Milton, 

4 . Refembling the ripenefs of fruit. 

Thofe happieft fmiles, 

That play’d on her ripe lip, feem’d not to know 
What guefts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 

As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakefp. 

3. Complete ; proper for ufe. 

I by letters (hall direCt your courfe, 

When time is ripe. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. Advanced to the perfection of any quality. 

There was a pretty rednefs in his lips, 

A little riper and more lufty red 

Than that mix’d in his cheeks. Shakefp. 

O early ripe ! to thy abundant ftore, 

What could advancing age have added more. Drydcn. 

5. Finished ; confummate. 

Bealls are in fenfible capacity as ripe , even as men them- 
felves, perhaps more ripe. Hooker , b.i.f 6. 

6. Brought to the point of taking effecft; fully matured. 

He thence lhall come. 

When this world’s diffolution lhall be ripe. Milton. 

While things were juft ripe for a war, the cantons, their 
proteCtors, interpofed as umpires in the quarrel. Addijon. 

7. Fully qualified by gradual improvement. 

Ripe for heav’n, when fate ./Eneas calls, 

Then lhalt thou bear him up, fublime, to me. Dryden. 
To Ripe, v. n. [from the adj.] To ripen ; to grow ripe 3 to 
be matured. 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe , 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shakefp. 

Slubber not bufinefs for my fake, Baftanio ; 

But ftay the very piping of the time. Shakefp. 

Though no ftone tell thee what I was, yet thou, 

In my grave’s infide, fee what thou art now; 

Yet tho’rt not yet fo good, till us death lay 
To ripe and mellow there, w’ are ftubborn clay. Donne. 
To Ripe. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 

He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes, 

To Scotland. Shakefp. 

Ri'pely. adv. [from ripe.] Maturely; at the fit time. 

It fits us therefore ripely ; 

Our chariots and our horfemen be in readinefs. Shakefp. 
To Ri'pen. v. n. [from ripe.] To grow ripe. 

This is the ftate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow blofToms, 

And bears his blulhing honours thick upon him ; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft; 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening , nips his root; 

And then he falls as I do. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Afore the four grape is ripening in the flower. If. xviii. 5. 
The pricking of a fruit, before it ripeneth , ripens the fruit 
more fuddenly. ^ Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Trees, that ripen lateft, bloftbm fooneft; as peaches and 
cornelians; and it is a work of providence that they bloftbm 
fo foon ; for otherwife they could not have the fun long enough 
to ripen. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And ftrangers to the fun yet ripen here. Granville. 

To Ri'pen. v. a. To mature ; to make ripe. 

My father was no traitor ; 

And that I’ll prove on better men than Somerfet, 

Were growing time once ripen'd to my will. 

When to ripen d manhood he lhall grow. 

The greedy failor lhall the leas forego. 

That I fettled 

Your father in his throne, was for your fake 
I left th’ acknowledgment for time to ripen. 

The genial fun 

Has daily, fince his courfe begun, 

Rejoiced the metal to refine. 

And ripen'd the Peruvian mine. 

Be this the caufe of more than mortal hate. 

The reft fucceeding times lhall ripen into fate. 

Here elements have loft their uies ; 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces. 





Shakefp. 
Dryden . 

Drydcn. 

Addifon. 
Pope. 
Swift . 
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Before the ripen'd field the reapers ftana. 

Ri'peness. n.f [from ripe.] 

1. The ftate of being ripe ; maturity. 

They have compared it to the ripenefs of fruits. IFifeman 
Little matter is depofited in the abfeefs, before it arri/' 
towards its ripenefs. Sharp’s Surrey 

2 . Full growth. ' * >' 

'1 ime, which made them their fame out-live, 

To Cowley fcarce did ripenefs give. Denham 

3. Perfection ; completion. 

To this purpofe were thofe harmonious tunes of pfalms 
devifed for us, that they, which arc either in years butyouno- 
or touching perfection of virtue as yet not grown to ripaf f 
might, when they think they ling, iearn. Hooker 

I his royal infant promifes 
Upon this land a thoufand thoufand bleftings, 

Which time lhall bring to ripenefs. Shakefp. lien. VIII 
I to manhood am arriv’d fo near. 

And inward ripenefs doth much lefs appear. 

That fome more timely happy fpirits indu’th. Milton. 

4. Fitnefs ; qualification. 

Men muft endure 

Their going hence, ev’n as their coming hither: 

Ripenefs is all. Shakefp King Lear. 

RVpper. n.f. [from rip.] One who rips; one who tears; one 
who lacerates. 

To Ri'pple. v. n. To fret on the furface, as water fwifty run- 
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RFptowell. n.f A gratuity, or reward given to tenants, 
after they had reaped their lord’s corn. Bailey 

To RISE. v. n. pret. rofe ; part, rifen. [jupan, Saxon ; reifen 
Dutch.] 

1. To change a jacent or recumbent, to an eredl pofture. 

I have feen her rije from her bed, and throw her night¬ 
gown upon her. . Shakefp. Madetb. 

2. To get up from reft. 

Never a wile leads a better life than fhe does ; do what 
file wiil; go to bed when Ihe lift ; rife when file lift. Shake/}. 

As wild afles in the defcrt, go they forth to their work, 
rifing betimes for a prey. "job xxiv. 5. 

That is to live, 

To reft fecure, and not rife up to grieve. Daniel's Civ. War. 

Thy manfion wants thee, Adam, rife. Milton. 

3. To get up from a fall. 

True in our fall, 

Falfe in our promis’d rifing . Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. ix. 

4. To fpring ; to grow up. 

They imagine 

For one forbidden tree a multitude, 

Now ris’n to work them farther woe. Milton. 

5. To gain elevation of rank or fortune. 

Some rife by fin, and fome by virtue fall. Shakefpeare. 

If they rife not with their fervice, they will make their 
fervice fall with them. Bacon. 

To rife i’ th’ world. 

No wife man that’s honeft Ihould expeift. Otway 

Thofe, that have been raifed by fome great minifter, tratnpie. 
upon the fteps by which they rife , to rival him. South. 

6. To fwell. 

If the bright fpot ftay in his place, it is a rifing of the 
burning. Lev. xiii. 21. 

7. To afeend ; to move upwards. 

The fap in old trees is not fo frank as to rife all to the 
boughs, but tireth by the way, and putteth out mofs. Bacon. 

If two plane polilh’d plates of a polilh’d looking-glals be 
laid together, fo that their lides be parallel, and at a very 
fmall diftance from one another, and then their lower edges 
be dipped into watcr,thc water will life up between them. hew. 

8. To break out from below the horizon, as the fun. 

He maketh the fun to rife on the gvil and the good. Matt. v. 

The fun roje upon him. Gen. xxxii. 3*'- 

He afiirmeLh, that Tunny is fat upon the rifing jof rac 
Pleiades, and departs upon Arclurus. Brown s Fulg. tnouis- 

Whether the fun 

Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun. Rhltsn. 

9. To take beginning; to come into exiftence, or notice. 

10. To begin to a£t. 

High winds began to rife. 

With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire, 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. Drydcn. 

11. To appear in view. 

The poet muft lay out all his ftrength, that his words 
be glowing, and that every thing he deferibes may imnwdu-U } 
prefent itfelf, and rife up to the reader s view. Audjo 

12. To change a ftadon ; to quit a liege. . . 

He, rifing with fmall honour from Gunza, and 

the power of the chriftians, was gone. line ty- 

13. 'Fo be excited ; to be produced. 

Indeed you thank’d me; but a nobler gratitude 

Rofe in her foul ; for from that hour Ihe lov’d me. 

A thought rofe in me, which often perplexes men of eon 
templative natures. Spectator, N. • Sd 
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To break into military commotions; to make infurrecliohs. 

At our heels all hell fhould rife , 

With blackeft infurre&ion. . Milton. 

Numidia’s fpacious kingdom lies 
Ready to rife at its young prince’s call. Addifon s Cato. 

No more lhall nation againft nation rife , 

Nor ardent warriors'meet with hateful eyes. Pope. 

j 5. To be roufed ; to be excited to adtion. 

Who will rife up for me againft: evil-doers ? or who will 
Hand up for me againft. the workers of iniquity ? Pf xciv. 
Gather together, come againft, and rife up to the battle. Jer-. 
He ftiall rije up at the voice of the bird, and all the 
daughters of muftek ftiall be brought low. Eccl. xii.4. 

16. To make hoftile attack. 

If any man hate his neighbour, lie in wait, and rife up 
againft him, and finite him mortally, and fleeth into one of 
thefe cities, the elders of his city fhall fetch him thence. Dent. 

17. To grow more or greater in any refpedf. 

A hideous gabble rifes loud 

Among the builders. Milton. 

'I he orpeat duke rifes on them in his demands, and will 
not be fatislied with lefs than a hundred thoufand crowns, and 
'a folemn embafty to beg pardon. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

18. To increale in price. 

Bullion is rifen to fix fhillings and five pence the ounce; 
i. e. that an ounce of uncoined filver will exchange for an 
ounce and a quarter of coined filver. Locke. 

19 To be improved. 

From fuch an untainted couple, we can hope to have our 
family rife to its ancient fplendour of face, air, countenance, 
and flhape. Tatler , N' y 75. 

20. To elevate the ftile. 

Your author always will the beft advife, 

Fall when he falls, and when he rifes , rife. Rofcommon. 

21. To be revived from death. 

After I am rifen again, I will go before you. Mat. xxvi. 

The liars of morn ftiall fee him rife 
Out of his grave. Milton. 

22. To come by chance. 

As they ’gan his library to view. 

And antique regifters for to avife, 

There chanced to the prince’s hand to rife 

An ancient book. Fairy Fjfuecn, b. ii. 

23. To be elevated in fituation. 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs; 

Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plac’d. 

Which with the fpoils of his dead foe he grac’d. Dryden; 
A houfe we faw upon a rifing. Addifon . 

Alh, on banks or rifng grounds near rivers, will thrive 
exceedingly. Mortimer's Hvfoandiy. 

Rise, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a£l of rifing. 

O 

2. The a£l of mounting from the ground. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft call backwards 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacon. 

3. Eruption ; afeent. 

Upon the candle’s going out, there is a fudden rife of wa- 
tc. ; for the flame filling no more place, the air and water 

fucceed * .. . Bacon. 

The hill fubmits itfelf 

In fmall defeents, which do its height beguile ; 

And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 

Whofe rife not hinders, but makes Ihort our way. Dryden. 

4 * PUce that favours the adl of mounting aloft. 

Rais’d fo high, from that convenient rife 
She took her flight, and quickly reach’d the Ikies. Creech. 
Since the arguments againft them rife from common re¬ 
ceived opinions, it happens, in controverfial difeourfes, as it 
does in the aflaulting of towns, where, if the ground be but 
firm, whereon the batteries are eredted, there is no farther 
inquiry of whom it is borrowed, fo it affords but a fit rife for 
the prefent purpofe. , 

5. Elevated place. ^° C 6 ' 

Such a rife , as doth at once invite 
A pleafure, and a reverence from the fight. Denham 

6. Appearance of the fun in the Eaft. 

Phoebus ! ftay ; 

The world to which you fly fo faft, 

From us to them can pay your haite 
With no luch objedl, and falute your rife 

With no fuch wonder, as De Mornay’s eyes. JValler 

7. Encreafe in any refpedl. 

8. Encreafe of price. 

Upon a breach with Spain, muft be confidered the prefent 
ftate of the king s treafure, the rife or fall that may happen 
in his conftant revenue by a Spanifh war. I emfile 

The bifhops have had lhare in the gradual rife of lands Sw 

9. Beginning; original. 

It has its rife from the lazy admonitions of thofe who rive 

rules, and propofe examples, without joining praaice with 

their inltruchons. ,• 

•w / Leocke on education. 
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His reputation quickly peopled it, and gave rife to the re- 
publick, which calls itfelf after his name. Addifon . 

10. Elevation; encreafe of found. 

In the ordinary rifes and falls of the voice, there fall out to 
be two beemofts between the unifon and the diapafon. Bacon . 
Riser, n.f [from rife.] One that rifes. 

The ifle ./Esea, where the palace Hands 
Of th’ early rifer , with the rofy hands, 

Adlive Aurora ; where fhe loves to dance. Ghapmart. 

RisibTlity. n.f [from rifible.] The quality of laughing. 
How comes lownefs of ftile to be fo much the propriety of 
fatyr, that without it a poet can be no more a fatyrift, than 
without rifbility he can be a man. Dryden. 

Whatever the philosophers may talk of their fifibility , 
neighing is a more noble expreflion than laughing. Arbuth . 
RI'SIBLE. adj-. [ rifible , Fr. rifibilis. Eat.] 

1. Having the faculty or power of laughing. 

We are in a merry world, laughing is our bufinefs ; as if 
becaufe it has been made the definition of man, that he is 
rifible , his manhood confifted in nothing elfe. Gov. of Tongue. 

2. Ridiculous ; exciting laughter. 

Risk. n.f. [ rifque , Fr. riefg , Spanifh.] Hazard ; danger ; 
chance of harm. 

Some run the rifle of an abfolute ruin for the gaining of a 
prefent lupply. L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

When an infolent defpifer of difeipline, nurtured into con¬ 
tempt of all order by a long rifk of licence, ftiall appear be¬ 
fore a church governor, feverity and refolution are that gover¬ 
nor’s virtues. South's Sermons * 

By allowing himfelf in what is innocent, he would run the 
rifk of being betrayed into what is not fo. A tier bury. 

An innocent man ought not to run an equal rifk with a 
guilty one. Clariffa. 

To Risk. v. a. [rifquer, Er.] To hazard; to put to chance; 
to endanger. 

Who would hope new fame to raife. 

Or rife his well eftablifhed praife, 

That, his high genius to approve. 

Had drawn a George or carv’d a Jove* Addifon * 

Ri'sker. n.f [from rfe.] He who rifles. 

He thither came, t’obferve and fmoak 
What courfes other rifkers took. Butler . 

Riss. the obfolete preterite of rife. 

Rifs not the consular men and left their places, 

So foon as thou fat’ft down; and fled thy fide. Benj. Johnf. 

RITE. n.f. [y//, hr. ntus , Eat.] Solemn adl of religion ; 
external obfervance. 

The ceremonies, we have taken from fuch as were before 
us, are not things that belong to this or that feiT, but they 
are the ancient rites and cuftoms of the church. Hooker. 

It is by God confecrated into a facrament, a holy rite , a 
means of conveying to the worthy receiver the benefits of the 
body and blood of Chrift. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

When the prince her fun’ral rites had paid, 

He plow’d the Tyrrhene leas. Dryden. 

RRtual. adj. [riiuel, Fr.] Solemnly ceremonious ; done ac¬ 
cording to fome religious inftitution. 

Inftant I bade the priefts prepare 
T he ritual facrifice, and folemn pray’r. Prior 

If to tradition were added, certain conftant ritual and em¬ 
blematical obfervances, as the emblems were exprefiive the 
memory of the thing recorded would remain. Forbes 

VI TUAL. n.J. [from the adj.] A book in which the rites and 
obiervances of religion are let down. 

A11 heathen ritual could not inftrucT a man better than thefe 
feyeral pieces of antiquity in the particular ceremonies, that 
attended different faenhees. AddifitCs Remark r m Itaf 

IfPFF- ”/ ° ne tolled in the ritual. ' 

RU AGE. n.J. [french j A bank ; a coaft. Not in ufe 

Think 

You ftand upon the rivage, and behold 
A city on th inconftant billows dancin'* • 

'•txsrsggu! *• **• •*»*“««»«— 

Oh love ! thou fternly doft thy pow’r maintain, 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign ; / 

yrants and thou all fellowftiip difdain. Drvden \ 

2. A competitor-in love. )a 

She faw her father was grown her adverfe 1 

her fortune fuch as fhe muff favour her “ P jjf 
France and Burgundy, Sidney. 

yt' in our younger daughter’s love. Shake,>i 

At 

claim*, imiilcu’" * 1 "*' C ' J, " [ ' UI """ l ,h a 

T , Had I but the means 

T itT 11 u T l t>lace wilrh one of them, 

1 inou.d be fortunate v/, u , -1# , 

urtunatc. Shake] f . Mereha U of Venice. 

Equal 
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• Equal In years, and rival in renown 
With Epaphus, the youthful Phaeton, 

Like honour claims. Dry den. 

You bark to be employ’d, 

While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy’d. Dryden. 

To Ri'val. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To {land in competition with another ; to oppofe. 

Thofe, that have been raifed by the interett of fome great 
minifter, trample upon the fteps by which they rife, to rival 
him in his greatnefs, and at length ftep into his place. South . 

2. To emulate ; to endeavour to equal or excel. 

Ambitious fool ! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O’er hollow arches of refounding brafs ; 

To rival thunder in its rapid courfe, 

And imitate inimitable force.. Dry den’s /Ends. 

To Ri'val. v. n. To be competitours. Out of ufe. 

Burgundy, 

We firft addrefs’d tow’rd you, who with this king 
H ave rival'd for our daughter. Shakefp. Ring Lear. 

Riva'lity. ) n.f [rivalitas, Lat. from rival.] Competition; 
Rivalry, f emulation. 

It is the privilege of pofterity to fet matters right between 
thofe antagonifts, who, by their rivalry for greatnefs, divided 
a whole age. Addijon. 

Ri'valship. n. f. [from rival. ~\ The flate or character ot a 
rival. 

To RIVE. v. a. part, riven, [pypr, broken Saxon ; rijven, 
Dutch ; river , Fr. to drive.] To fplit; to cleave ; to divide 
by a blunt inftrument; to force in difruption. 

At his haughty helmet 
So hugely ftruck, that it the Reel did rive , 

And cleft his head. Fairy Queen, h. i. 

The varlet at his plaint was grieved fore, 

That his deep wounded heart in two did rive. Fa. Queen. 

Through riven clouds and molten firmament, 

The fierce three-forked engine making way. 

Both lofty towers and higheft trees hath rent. Fa. Qtiecn. 
O Cicero ! 

I have feen tempefts, when the fcolding winds 
Plave riv'd the knotty oaks ; but ne’er till now 
Did I go through a tempeft dropping fire. Shakefp. 

As one he flood efcap’d from cruel fight. 

Sore toil’d, his riven arms to havock hewn. Milton. 

The neighbouring forefts, formerly fhaken and riven with 
the thunder-bolts of war, did envy the fweet peace of 
Druina. HowcVs Vocal Fore/l. 

Had I not been blind, I might have feen 
Yon riven oak, the faireft of the green. Dryden. 

Let it come ; 

Let the fierce light’ning blaft, the thunder rive me. Rowe. 
To Rive. v. n. To be fplit; to be divided by violence. 

Freeftone rives, fplits, and breaks in any dire&ion. JVoodw. 
To Rive, for derive or dire El. 

Ten thoufand French have ta’en the facrament, 

To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no chriftian foul but Englifh Talbot. Shakefp. 

ToRivel. v. a. [jepipleo, Saxon, corrugated, rumpled.] To 
contract into wiingles and corrugations. 

Then droop’d the fading flow’rs, their beauty fled, 

And clos’d their fickly eyes and hung the head, 

And rivel'd up with heat, lay dying in their bed. Dryd 
And fince that plenteous autumn now is paft, 

Whofe grapes and peaches have indulg’d your tafte. 

Take in good part, from our poor poet’s board, 

Such rivel'd fruits as winter can afford. Dryden. 

Alum ftipticks, with contracting pow’r. 

Shrink his thin eflence like a rivel'd flow’r. Pope. 

RFven. part, of rive. 

Ri'ver. n. f. [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] Aland current of 
water bigger than a brook. 

It is a moft beautiful country, being ffored throughout with 
many goodlv rivers, replenifhed with all forts of fifh. Spenf. 

The firft of thefe rivers has been celebrated by the Latin 
poets for the gentlenefs of its courfe, as the other for its ra¬ 
pidity. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

Rivlr-dragon. n.f A crocodile. A name given by Milton 

to the king of Egypt. 

Thus with ten wounds 
The river-dragon tam’d at length, lubmits 
To let his fojourners depart. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

River-god. n.f. Tutelary deity of a river. 

His wig hung as ftrait as the hair of a river-god rifing from 
the water. ArbutlmGt and Pope. 

River-horse, n.f Hippopotamus. 

Rofe, 

As plants ambiguous between fea and land. 

The river-horje and fcaly crocodile. Milton. 

RFvet. n.f. [river, Fr. to break the point of a thing; to 
drive.] A fattening pin clenched at both ends. 

The armourers accomplifhing the knights. 

With buly hampers doling rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp . Henry V. 
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Thy armour 

I’ll frufh, and unlock the rivets all, 

But I’ll be matter of it. Shake,}. Troilus and Cr 

Though Valeria’s fair, and though ihe loves me too 
’Gainft her my foul is arm’d on every part; 

Yet there are fecret rivets to my heart, 

Where Berenice’s charms have found the way, 

Subtile as lightnings. Dryden' s Tyrannick Lov 

The verfe in faihion is, when numbers flow 
So fmooth and equal, that no fight can find 
The rivet, where the polifh’d piece was join’d. DryR 
The rivets of thofe wings inclos’d 
Fit not each other. 


xon. 


Sk 


bakei 


Dryden's Don Sebaf m 
'I his inftrument fhould move eafy upon the rivet. £/ ; ’ 

To Ri'vet. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fatten with rivets. 

This man 

If all our fire were out, would fetch down new, 

Out of the hand of Jove ; and rivet him 
To Caucalus, fhould he but frown. Benj. Johnfin 

In rivetting, the pin you rivet in fhould ftand upright to the 
plate you rivet it upon ; for if it do not ftand upright, vou 
will be forced to fet it upright, alter it is uvetted. Jlp 0Xl 

2. To fatten ftrongly ; to make immoveable. 

You were to blame to part with 
A thing ftuck on with oaths upon your finger, 

And rivetted with faith unto your flefh. 

Why fhould I write this down, that’s rivetted. 

Screw’d to my mem’ry l Shakefp. Cy?nbeline. 

What one party thought to rivet to a fettlednels by the 
ftrength and influence of the Scots, that the other rejects. 

Ring Charles . 

Till fortune’s fruitlefs fpite had made it known. 

Her blows not fhook but rivetted his throne. Dryden, 
Thus hath God not only rivetted the notion of himfelfinto 
our natures, but likewile made the belief of his being necef- 
fary to the peace of our minds and happinefs of fociety. Till. 

If the eye fees thole things rivetted, which are loofe, where 
will you begin to rectify the miftake. Dcke, 

Where we ufe words of a loofe and wandering fignifica- 
tion, hence follows miftake and error, which thofe maxims, 
brought as proofs to ettablifh propofitions, wherein the terms 
ftand for undetermined ideas, do by their authority confirm 
and rivet. * Locke. 

Rivet and nail me where I ftand, ye pow’rs. Congreve, 
They provoke him to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your liorfe, 
Rivet the panting lavage to the ground. AddiJon'sCato, 
A fimilitude of nature and manners, in fuch a degree as 
we are capable of, mutt tie the holy knot, and rivet the 
friendfhip between us. Atterbmy 

R/vulet. n.f [ rivulus , Lat.] A final 1 river ; a brook; a 
ftreamlet. 

By fountain or by fhady rivulet, 

He lought them. Milton. 

The veins, where innumerable little rivulets have their 
confluence into the common channel of the blood. Bentley 
I law the rivulet of Salforata, formerly called Albula, and 
fmelt the ftench that arifes from its water, which Martial 
mentions. . Addijon s Remarks on Italy 

RixdoYlar. n.f A German coin, worth about four {hil¬ 
lings and fix-pence fterling. Did. 

Roach, n. J\ [from rutilus, Lat. redhaired.] 

A roach is a fifh of no great reputation for his dainty tafte: 
his fpawn is accounted much better than any other part ot 
him: he is accounted the water fheep, 1 or his iimplicity and 
foolifhnefs ; and it is noted, that roaches recover ftrengtii, and 
grow in a fortnight after fpawning. IValton's Angler. 

If a gudgeon meet a roach. 

He dat e not venture to approach ; 

Yet ftill he leaps at flies, Swijt, 

Road. n. f fade, Fr.] 

1. Large way ; path. 

Would you not think him a madman, who, whilft L 
might eafily ride on the beaten road way, fhould trouble him* 
felf with breaking up of gaps ? Suckling . 

To God’s eternal houfe direct the way', 

A broad and ample road. Milton- 

To be indifferent whether we embrace falfehood or truth) 
is the great road to error. Lode- 

Could ftupid atoms, with impetuous fpeed, 

By diff’rent toads and adverfe ways proceed, 

That here they might rencounter, here unite. 

There is but one road by which to climb up. 

2. [Rade, Fr.J Ground where fhips may anchor. 

I fhould be ftill 

Peering in maps for ports and roads ; 

And every object that might make me fear . 

Misfortune to my ventures. Shakefp. March, of ] enue- 
About the ifland are many roads, but only one harbour. 

Sandyds Journey 


Black more. 

Addijon- 


Inrode; 


if 
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Readv, when time fhall prompt them, t« make road 
Upon’s again. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Cafon was defirous of the fpoil, for that he was, by the 
former road into that country, become famous and rich. 

Knolies's Hijlory of the Turks. 
The king of Scotland, feeing none came into Perkin, 
turned his enterprize into a road, and wafted Northumber¬ 
land with fire and fword. Bacons Henry VII. 

4. Journey. The word feems, in this fenfe at leaft, to be de- 
rived from rode , the preterite of ride: as we fay, a fort ride ; 
an eafy ride. 

With eafy roads he came to Leicefter, 

And lodg’d in the abbey. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

He from the Eaft his flaming road begins. Milton. 

To ROAM. v. n. [romigare, Italian. See Room.] To wan¬ 
der without any certain purpofe ; to ramble ; to rove; to play 
the vagrant. 

Five fummers have I fpent in fartheft Greece, 

Roaming clean through the bounds of Afia. Shakefp. 

Daphne roaming through a thorny wood. Shakefp. 

The lonely fox roams far abroad. 

On fecret rapin bent, and midnight fraud. Prior . 

What were unenlighten’d man, 

A favage roaming through the woods, and wild 
In queft of prey. Thomfon's Summer. 

To Roam. v. a. To range; to wander over. 

Now fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d, 

And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. 

Milton . 

Roa'mer. n.f. [from roam.'] A rover; a rambler; a wan¬ 
derer. 

Roan. adj. [ rouen, Fr.] 

Roan horfe is a horfe of a bay, forrel, or black colour, 
with grey or white fpots interfperfed very thick. Farr. Did^ 
To Roar. v. n. [papan, Saxon.] 

1. To cry as a lion or other wild beaft. 

Roaring bulls he would him make to tame. Spenfer. 
Warwick and Montague, 

That in their chains fetter’d the kingly lion. 

And made the foreft tremble when they roar'd. Shakefp. 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? Shakefp. 

The young lions roared upon him and yelled. Jer. ii. 15. 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, ~i 
They caft the found to Libya’s defart fhore 3 £ 

The Libyan lions hear, and hearing roar. Dryden. 3 

2. To cry in diftrefs. 

At his nurfe’s tears 

He whin’d and roar'd away your vi&ory, 

That pages blufli’d at him. Shakefp. Coriolanus: 

Sole on the barren fands the fufPring chief 
Roar'd out for anguifh, and indulg’d his grief. Dryden. 

3. To found as the wind or fea. 

South, Eaft, and Weft, with mix’d confufion roar , 

And rowl the foaming billows to the fhore. Dryden . 

Loud as the wolves on Orcas’ ftormy fteep, 

Howl to the roaring of the northern deep. Pope. 

4. To make a loud node. * 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar . Milton . 
Confider what fatigues I’ve known. 

How oft I ciofs d where carts and coaches roar'd . Gay, 

Roar, n.f [from the verb.] ’ 

1. The cry of the lion or other beaft. 

2. An outcry of diftrefs. 

3. A clamour of merriment. 

f 0Ur s - bes n0V T ? y° ur gambols? your fongs? 
m a rU 0f mernment > that were wont to fet the table 

4. The found of the wind or fea. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Any loud noife. 

Deep throated engines belch’d, whofe roar 
Imbowel d with outrageous noife the air. Milton 

Oft on a plat of riling ground, mutton. 

I hear the far-off curfew found. 

Over fofnq wide-water’d {hoar,* 

Swinging flow with fallen roar. mu 

When cannons did diffufc <Lilton. 

Preventing pofts, the terror, and the news : 

Our netghbour princes trembled at their roar. Waller 
1 he waters, hft’nmg to the trumpet’s roar. 

Obey the lummons, and forfake the* jfhore n / 

Roa Rv adj. [better rory ; Lat.] Dew'v * ' 

U11 Lebanon his foot he fet, 

And fhook his wings with roary May dews wet 
To Roast. ». a [rojlir, rotir, Fr. {jfa 

Saxon, roafted ; from rajlrum, Lat a grate to r^ T- ’ 
■n Its original fenfe, to broil on a gridiron!]’ A ^ 

H./l"? 1 ’ by , tl,ming k round before the fire 
He roajleth not that which he took in hunting D of P' * 

Ruling and boilmg are below the dignity of'yfu^ffice.'’'' 

Swift's Directions to the Cook . 


1. 


Shakefpeare « 


ROB 

2. To impart dry heat to flefh. 

Here elements have loft their ufes. 

Air ripens not, nor earth produces ; 

Fire will not roajl, nor water boil. Swift's Mifcellanies„ 

3. To drefs at the fire without water. 

In eggs boiled and roajled , there is fcarce difference to be 
difeerned. Bacon's Natural Hijlory 0 

4. To heat any thing violently. 

RoaJ'ted in wrath and fire. 

He thus o’erfized with coagulate gore. 

Old Priam feeks. 

Roast, for roajled. 

He loft his roajl beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
lirloin. Addijon s Spectator, N p 517. 

And if Dan Congreve judges right, 

Roajl beef and ale make Britons fight. Prior . 

It warns the cook-maid, not to burn 
The roajl meat, which it cannot turn. Swift's Mifcel. 

To rule the Roast. To govern ; to manage ; to prefide. It 
was perhaps originally reijl, which fignified a tumult, tc 
direct the populace. 

The new-made duke, that rules the roajl. Shakefp, 

Where champions ruleth the rojl , 

There dailie diforder is moft. TuJJer's Hufbandry, 

Alma flap-dafh, is all again 
In ev’ry finew, nerve, and vein ; 

Runs here and there, like Hamlet’s ghoft. 

While every where fhe rules the roajl. Prior 

Rob. n.f [I believe Arabick.] Infpiflated juices. 

The infufion, being evaporated to a thicker confidence, 
pafleth into a jelly, rob, extradf, which contain all the virtue; 
of the infufion. A- buthnot on Aliments. 

To ROB. v. a. [rober, old Fr. robbare, Italian.] 

1. To deprive of any thing by unlawful force, or by fecret 
theft; to plunder. To bz robbed, according to the prefen 
ufe of the word, is to be injured by theft fecret or violent: 
to rob, is to take away by unlawful violence ; and to Jleal, i: 
to take away privately. 

Is’t not enough to break into my garden. 

And, like a thief, to come to rob my grounds. 

But thou wilt brave me with thefe fawey terms ? Shakefp 
Our fins being ripe, there was no preventing of God’; 
juftice from reaping that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. King Charles 

I have not here defigned to rob him of any part of tha 
commendation, which he has fo juftly acquired from th< 
Whole author, whofe fragments only fall to my portion. Dry 

The water nymphs lament their empty urns, 

Bceotia, robb'd of iilver Dirce, mourns. Addijon 

2. To fet free ; to deprive of fomething bad. Ironical. 

Our houfe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 

Did’ft rob it of fome tafte of tedioufnefs. Shaken 

3. To take away unlawfully. 

Better be difdained of all, than fafhion a carriage to ™ 
love from any. ^ Shak It 

Procure, that the nouriftiment may not be robbed an< 
drawn away Bacon’s Natural Hijhry 

Nor will I take from any man his due ; 

But thus aftiiming all, he robs from you. Dryden 

Oh double facrilege on things divine. 

To rob the relick, and deface the fhrine 1 Dryden 

Ro'bber. n f [from rob.] A thief; one that robs by force 
or iteals by fecret means ; a plunderer. 

„,T, he * ^ a ‘ rS ’ T hich thou doft ravifll fr °m my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoft ; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 

You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear 

Barabbas was a robber. cf -y , 

Had’ft thou not committed * 

Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 

^} c ^[ C ^ on j & robber, ftrip’d’ft them 

T , thci [, robes ' Milton's Agonijles 

The robber muft run, ride, and ufe all the delperate way 

aL^ fCaP !f aild probably, after all, his fin betrays him to the 
goal, and from thence advances him to the gibbet. South 
f> old Prometheus did afpire. 

And ftole from heav’n the feeds of fire ; 

A^ tram of ills, a ghaftly crew, 

^ The robber's blazing track purfue. D,yden's Homr, 

°t E /k‘ l U ^' [r ° be ” e > old Fr * from rob.] Theft perne- 
trated by torce or with privacy. 

xxr? hieves ^ or their robbery have authority, 

***** 

£S XTSfeSS?- Sl “t ***» 

Some more eftedual way might be f „n 1 lxi * 8. 

common thefts and robberies ° d> for fu PP r eiFng 

Robe. n. f. frobbe. Fr mhhn Tfoi* , , Temple. 

gown of flate ; a drofi of d^nitf" J ^ '° W Lat ’J A 

Through tatter’d cloaths fmall vices do anoear • 

Robes and lurr’d gowns hide all cr P - 4. 

22 A b ■ Shaaejp. lung Lear. 
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Suckling. 

Pope . 

Diet, 


ROC 

My Nan {hall be the queen of all fairies. 

Finely attir’d in a robe of white. Shakefp. 

The lad good king, whom willing Rome obey’d. 

Was the poor offspring of a captive maid ; 

Yet he thofe robes of empire juflly bore, 

Which Romulus, our facred founder, wore. Dryden. 

How by the fined art the native robe 
To weave. Thomfon s AiRihnn. 

To Robe. v. a. [from the noun.] To drefs pompoufly; to 
inveft. 

What chriftian foldier will not be touched with a religious 
emulation, to fee an order of Jefus do fuch fervice for enlarg¬ 
ing the chriffian borders ; and ail order of St. George only to 
robe, and fead, and perform rites and obfervances. Bacon. 
j There in long robes the royal magi ffand ; 

The fage Chaldaeans rob'd in white appear’d. 

And Brachmans. Pope's Temple 'of Fame. 

Robed in loofe array (he came to bathe. Tboinfon. 

Rc/bLr n.'f An herb. Ainf. 

Robf/rsman. \n.f In the old ftatutes, a fort of bold and 

PvOBf/rtsman. > flout robbers or night thieves, laid tohe'fo 
called from Robinhood, a famous robber. 

Ro'bin . } n. f [nubecula, Lat.] A bird fo named 

Robin-red-breast. ) from his red bread. 

Up a grove did fpring, green as in May, 

When April had been moiff ; upon whofe bufhes 
The pretty robins , nightingales, and thrufhes 
Warbled their notes. 

The robin-red-breajl , till of late had reff. 

And children facrcd held a martin’s ned. 

Robo'reous. adj. [ robur , Lat.] Made of oak. 

ROBUSTIOUS. 1 ad i' l- r ° bu / lus ’ Lat - robu/le, Fr -J 

1. Strong; flnewy; vigorous; forceful. 

Thefe redundant locks, 

RobujVious to no p.urpofe, cludringdown. 

Vain monument of drength. Milton's Agonijles. 

2. Boiderous ; violent; unwieldy. 

The men fympathize with the madiffs, in rohijlious and 
rough coming on. Shakefp. Henry V. 

It oflends me to hear a robujlious periwig-pated. fellow tear 
a paflion to tatters, to very rags, to fplit the ears of the 
groundlings. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

While I was managing this young robujlious fellow, that 
old {park, who was nothing but Ikin and bone, dipt through 
ji]y fingers. Dryden s Don Sebajlian « 

Romp-loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robijl, Thojnfon's Autumn, 

3. Requiring drength. 

'I'he tendernefs of a fprain remains a good while after, and 
leaves a lading caution in the man, not to put the part quickly 
again to any robijl employment. _ Locke. 

4. Robujlious is now only ufed in low language, and in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

Robustness, n. f [from robujl.] Strength; vigour. 

Beef may confer a robujlnefs on my fon’s limbs, but will 
hebetate his intelleauals. Arbuthnot and Pope . 

Rocambole.- k./ See Garlick. 

Rocambole is a fort of wild garlick, otherwife called Spanifh 
o-arlick ; the feed is about the bignefs of ordinary peafe. Mart. 

Garlick, rocambole, and onions abound with a pungent vo¬ 
latile fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Roche-alum. n.f. [ roche , Fr. a rock.] A purer kind of 
alum. 

Roche-alum is alfo good. Mortimer's Hufoandry . 

Ro'chet. n.f. [ rochet, Fr. rochetum , from roccus , low Lat. a 
coat.] 

1. A furplice ; the white upper garment of the pried officiating. 

What zealous phrenzy did the fenate feize, 

That tare the rotchct to fuch rags as thefe l Cleaveland. 

2. [Ruhellio, Lat.] A fifh. Tl in f 

ROCK, n.f [roc, roche, Fr. rocca, Italian.] 

1. A vad mafs of done. 

The fplitting rocks cow’r’d in the finking fands. 

And would nordafh me with their ragged Tides. Sbafyfp. 
There be rock herbs ; but thofe are where there is fome 
mou | c ]_ Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

Diddling fome of the tinned liquor, all that came over 
was as limpid and colourlefs as rocn watei, and the liquour 
remaining in the veffel deeply ceruleous. Boyle. 

Thefe leffer rocks , or great bulky dones, are they not ma- 
nifed fragments ? ~ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Of amber a nodule, inveded with a coat, called rock 
amber. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Pigeons or doves are of feveral forts; as wood pigeons and 
rock pigeons. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Ye darkfome pines, that o’er yen rocks reclin’d, 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

2 . Protection ; defence. A fcriptural fenfe. 

7'houoh the reeds of Egypt break under the hand of him 
that leans on them, yet the rock of Ifrael will be an ever- 

. foiling ; flay. King Charles. 


ROC 


3. [Rock, Damfh ; rocca, Italian ; rucca, Spanifh; fpinroch 
Dutch.] A didaff held in the hand, from which the wool 

k . was fpun by twirling a ball below. 

A learned and a manly foul 
I purpos’d her; that fliould with even powers, 

The rock, the fpindle, and the fheers, controul 
Of dediny, and fpin her own free hours. Benj. Jcknfm 
On the rock a fcanty meafure place J 

Of vital flax, and turn’d the wheel apace, Dryden 

To Rock. v. a. [roequer, Fr.] 

l. To fhake ; to move backwards and forwards. 

If, by a quicker rocking of the engine, the fmoke were 
more fwiftly fhaken, it would, like water, vibrate to and 

fro. Boyle, 

The wind was laid ; the whifp’ring found 

Was dumb ; a rifing earthquake rock'd the ground, 

Dryden. 

A living tortoife, being turned upon its back, could help 
itfelf only by its neck and head, by pufliing againd the ground 
to rock itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide towards which 
the inequality of the ground might more eafily permit to roll 
' its fhell. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To move the cradle, in order to procure deep. 

Come, take hand with me, 

And rock the ground whereon thefe fleepers be. Shakefp, 
Leaning her head upon my bread, 

My panting heart rock’d her afleep. Sucklin 

My bloody tefolutions, 

Like flek and froward children. 

Were rock’d afleep by reafon. Denham. 

While his fecret foul on Flanders preys. 

He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. Dryden. 

High in his hall, rock'd in a chair of date, 

The king with his tempeduous council fate. Dryden. 

3. To lull; to quiet. 

Sleep rock thy brain, 

And never come mi (chance between us twain ! 




To Rock. v. n. To be violently agitated; to reel to and 
fro. 

The rocking town 

Supplants their footdeps ; to and fro they reel 

Alton idl’d. Philips, 

I like this rocking of the battlements. Young's Revenge, 

Rock-doe. n.f A fpecies of deer. 

The rock-doe breeds chiefly upon the Alps : a creature of 
admirable fwiftnefs; and may probably be that mentioned in 
the book of Job : her horns grow fometimes fo far backward, 
as to reach over her buttocks. Grew's Mufaum. 

Rock-ruby. n. f. A name given improperly by lapidaries and 
jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a very drong, but not 
deep red, and has a fair cad of the blue. Hill on Foflils. 

Rock-ruby is of a deep red, and the harded of all the kinds. 

Woodward on Fojji'.s, 

Rock-salt, n.f Mineral fait. 

Two pieces of traniparent rock-falt ; one white, the other 
red. IVoodward on Fojjih, 

Ro'cker. n. f [from rock .] One who rocks the cradle. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept. 

Was weary, and without a rocker flept. Dryden. 

Ro'cket. n. f [roccheito, Italian.] An artificial firework, 
being a cylindrical cafe of paper filled with nitre, charcoal, 
and Tulphur, and which mounts in the air to a confiderable 
height, and there burds. 

Every rocket ended in a condellatien, drowing the air with 
a fhower of filver fpangles. Addifon. 

When bonefires blaze, your vagrant works fhall rife 

In rockets, till they reach the wond’ring fkies. Garth. 

Ro'cket. n.f A plant. 

The flower of the rocket confifls of four leaves expanded 
in form of a crofs ; the pointal becomes a pod, divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves 
adhere on both Tides: thefe cells are full of roundifh feeds; 
to which may be added, the whole plant hath a peculiar fetid 
fmell. Mdhx, 

Rocket is one of the fallet furniture. Mo■ timer s Flufbandry. 

Ro'ckless. adj. [from rock.] Being without rocks. 

A crydal brook 

Is weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. Dryden. 

Ro'ckrose. n.f. [rock and rofe.] A plant. 

Ro'ckwork. n.f. [rock and work.] Stones fixed in mortar, 
in imitation of the afperities of rocks. 

The garden is fenced on the lower end, by 
mound of rockwork. 

Ro'cky. adj. [from rock.] 

1. Full of rocks. 

Val de Compare prefenteth her rocky mountains. 

Make the bold prince 

Through the cold North and rocky regions run. 

The vallies he redfains 

With rocky mountains. 

Nature lodges her treafures in rocky ground. 
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a natural 

Addifon. 


Sandy*. 

Jjfadtf* 

Dryden, 
Locke, 


2. 


Refemblin 


2. 


R O G 

Refembling a rock. 

Such dedrudtion to withdand, he oppos d the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample fhield. Milton r 

3. Hard ; ftony ; obdurate. ' 

I, like a poor bark, of fails and tackling reft, 

Rufli all to pieces on thy rocky bofom. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Rod. n.f. [ roede , Dutch.] 

1. A long twig. 

Some chufe a hazel rod of the fame year’s {hoot, and this 
they bind on to another draight dick of any wood, and walk¬ 
ing foftly over thofe places, where they fulpedb the bowels of 
the earth to be enriched with metals, the wand will, by bow¬ 
ing towards it, difeover it. Boyle. 

2. A kind of feepter. 

Sh’ had ail the royal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeffor’s crown. 

The rod and bird of peace. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. Any thing long and {lender. 

* The paft’ral reed of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton. 

Let the fifherman 

Increafe his tackle, and his rod retie. Gay. 

Hade, ye Cyclops, with your forked rods , 

This rebel love braves all the gods. 

And every hour by love is made. 

Some heaven-defying Encelade. Granville. 

4. An inflrument for meafuring. 

Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings, and flgnified the lame tiling as pertica, taken as 
a meafure of length. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

5. An indrument of correction, made of twigs tied together. 

If he be but once fo taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with docks ; but if he be found again lb loitering, he may 
fcourge him with whips or rods. Spenjer on Ireland. 

I am whipt and fcourg’d with rods. 

Nettled, and dung with pifmires, when I hear 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

In this condition the rod of God hath a voice to be heard, 
anj he, whofe office it is, ought now to expound to the Tick 
man the particular meaning of the voice. Hammond. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chadifements ; 
that thy rod, as well as thy daff, may comfort us. K. Charles. 

They trembling learn to throw the fatal dart. 

And under rods of rough centurions fmart. Dryden. 

As foon as that fentence is executed, thefe rods, thefe in- 
druments of divine difpleafure, are thrown into the fire. Att. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

A11 honed man’s the nobled work of God. Pope. 

Rode. pret. of ride. 

He in paternal glory rode. Milton. 

Rodomonta'de. n.f. [from a boadful boiderous hero of 
Ariodo, called Rodcmonte ; rodomontade, Fr.] An empty noi/y 
bluder or boad ; a rant. 

He only ferves to be fport for his company; for in thefe 
gamefome days men will give him hints, which may put him 
upon his rodomontades. Government of the Tongue. 

I he libertines of painting have no other model but a rodo¬ 
montade genius, and very irregular, which violently hurries 
them away. Dryclen's Dufrefnoy. 

Fie talks extravagantly in his paflion, but if I would-quote 
a hundred paffages in Ben Johnfon’s Cethegus, I could {hew 
that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither fo irrational 

^ jior impoffible, for Cethegus threatens to dedroy nature. Dry. 

I o Rodomonta'de. v. n. [from the noun.] To bra^ thra- 
fonically ; to boad like Rodomonte. 

Roe. n.f. [pa, jia-beop, Saxon.] 

1. A fpecies of deer. 

He would him make 

The roe bucks in flight to overtake. Fairy Dueen. 

" ^ were as as t ^ ie t oes upon the mountains. 1 Chr. 
Procure me a Troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 

hb full fpeed ? Arbuthnot and Pope. 

2. 1 he female of the hart. r 

Thy greyhounds are fleeter than the roe. Shakefp 

Run like a roe or hart upon * 

The lofty hills of Bitheron. Sandp’s Paraphrafe. 

Kof.. n. f ..[property nan or nrie ; rams, Danilh : rogai, Ger- 
man.] The eggs of fifh. 

Here comes Romeo 
Without his roe, like a dried herring. 

Roga'tion. n. f. [ rogation, Fr. from °r< 
iupplication. 

He petfedteth the rogations or litanies before in ufe, and ad- 
deth unto them that wh.ch the prefent neceffity required. Hook. 
oupplicattons, with this folemnity for appcafme of God's 

wrath, were of the Greek church termed litanies, and ro¬ 
gations of the Latin. cj- , 

Rogation-week. n.f. The week immediately preceedine 
V h, ' f unday ; thus called from three fads obferved therein 5 

days be T ^ Wedl>ef< %’ called rogation 

■j , caulc of the extraordinary prayers and proceflions 

hen made for tile fruits of the earth, o/aS a preparation fo 
the devotion of holy Thurfday. 1 Dili 


rogo, Lat.] 


Shakefp. 
Litany ; 
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ROGUE, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A wandering beggar; a vagrant; a vagabond. 

For fear led we, like fhould be reputed. 

And for ear- marked beads abroad be bruited. Hubberd. 

The fheriff and the marlhal may do the more good, and 
more terrify the idle rogue. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The feum of people and wicked condemned men fpoileth 
the plantation; for they will ever live like rogues, and not 
fall to work, but be lazy and do mifehief. Bacon's EJJays. 

The troops are all fcattered, and the commanders very 
poor rogues. ShakeJp. All’s well that ends well. 

2. A knave ; a difhoned fellow ; a villain ; a thief. 

Thou kill’d me like a rogue and a villain. Shakefp. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as drong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner; but 
then there is a vad difparity, when one adtion is murther. 


and the other judice 

. If he call rogue and rafeal from the garret. 
He means you no more mifehief than a parrot. 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wife. 
And ev’n the bed, by fits, what they defpife. 
3. A name of flight tendernefs and endearment. 

Oh, what a rogue and pleafant flave am 11 
I never knew a woman love man fo. 

—Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed die loves. 


A wag. 


South . 
Dryden. 

Pope. 
Shakefp . 
Shakefp : 


To Rogue, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To wander ; to play the vagabond. 

If he be but once To taken idly roguing, he may punifh him 
with the flocks. Spenjer on Ireland . 

He roguecl away at lad, and was Iod. Careiv. 

2. To play knavifh tricks. 

Ro'guery. n. f [from rogue.] 

1. The life of a vagabond. 

To live in one land is captivity. 

To.run all countries a wild roguery. Donne. 

2. Knavifh tricks. 

They will afterwards hardly be drawn to their wonted 
lewd life in thievery and roguery. Spenjer on Ireland. 

You rogue, here’s lime in this fack too; there is nothing 
but roguery to be found in Villainous man. ShakeJp. 

Like the devil did tempt and fway.’em 
To rogueries, and then betray 'em. . Hudibras, p. [. 
The kid finelt out the roguery. L'Ejlrange's Fables , 

’Tis no fcandal grown, 

For debt and roguery to quit the town. Dryden * 

The roguery of alchyjmy. 

And we, the bubbled fools, 

Spend all our prefent dock in hopes of golden rules. Swift * 

3. Waggery; arch tricks. 

Rogueship. n.f. [from rogue.] The qualities or perfondjre 
of a rogue. 

Say, in what nafly cellar under ground,- 
Or what church porch, your roguefloip maybe found ? Dry . 

Ro'guish. adj. [from rogue.] 

1. Vagrant; vagabond. 

1 hough the perfons, by whom it is ufed, be of better note 
than the former roguifi fort; yet the fault is no lefs worthy of 

a „ marfl Jf’- r , , ■ Speltfer. 

2. Knavifh ; fraudulent. 

Fie gets a thoufand thumps and kicks. 

Yet cannot leave his roguijh tricks. Swift’s Mifcellcmm 

3. Waggifh ; wanton ; flightly mifchievous. 

The mod bewitching leer with her eyes, the mod rovuijh 
cad ; her cheeks are dimpled when {he fmiles, and her fmiles 
would tempt an hermit. Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 

. 1 P leafed to fee my tenants pafs away a whole evenino- 
m playing their innocent tricks ; our friend Wimble is a? 
merry as any of them, and fhews a thoufand roguijh tricks on 
the^. occasions. Add Jon's Spectator, N« 269. 

1 imothy ufed to be playing roguifi tricks ; when his mi- 
itrels s back was turned, he would loll out his tono;ue. Arb. 

Ro guishly. adv. [from rognij}.).] Like a rogue ; knaviflily ; 
wantonly. * * * 

Ro^guish ness, n.f [from roguijh.] The qualities of a rogue. 

Koguy. adj . [from rogue.] Knavifh; wanton. A bad 
word. 

A fhepherd s boy had gotten a roguy trick of crying a wolf, 
and (ooling the country with falfe alarms. L'Eflranpe 

To Roist. i v .n. [of this word the mod probable ety- 

I o Roi ster. 5 mology is from rijler, Iflandick, a violent 
man.J 

To behave turbulently; to a& at diferetion ; to be at free 
quarter ; to bluder. . 

I have a roijling challenge fent amongfl 
1 he dull and fa&ious nobles of the Greeks 
wm ftrike amazement to their drowfy fpirits. Shakefp. 

Among a crew of roijl'rmg fellows, ^ 

He ci fit whole ev’nings at the alehoufe. Swift 

^ W a M °Vr Yf n "• f' [fr ° m the verb -I A turbulent^ 
brutal, lawlefs, bluflenng fellow. 

To ROLL, 
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ROL 

To ROLL. v. a. [router, Fr. rotten, Dutch; from rotuh, of 
roto , Lat.] 

1. To move any thing by volutation, or fucceffive application 
of the different parts of the furface, to the ground. 

Who fhall roll us away the ftone from the door of the fe- 
pulchre ? Mark xvii. 3. 

2 . To move any thing round upon its axis. 

Heav’n fhone and roll'd her motions. Milton. 

3. To move in a circle. 

To drefs, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye- Milton. 

4. To produce a periodical revolution. 

5. To wrap round upon itfelf. 

0. To enwrap ; to involve in bandage. 

By this rolling , parts are kept from joining together, Wifem. 

7. To form by rolling into round maffes. 

Grind red-lead, or any other colour with ftrong wort, and 
fo roll them up into long rolls like pencils. Peacbam. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rolling pin. Wifeman. 

8. To pour in a ftream or waves. 

A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope. 

To Roll. v. n. 

1. To be moved by the fucceffive application of all parts of the 
furface to the ground. 

Our nation is too great to be ruined by any but itfelf; and 
if the number and weight of it roll one way upon the greateft 
changes that can happen, yet England will be fafe. Temple. 
Reports, , like fnow-balls, gather ftill the farther they roll. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Fire muff rend the fky, 

And wheel on th’ earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 
A tortoife, by pufhing againft the ground only with its 
neck and head, rocks itfelf as in a cradle, to find out the fide 
towards which the inequality of the ground might more eafily 
permit it to roll its fhell. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . To run on wheels. 

He next effays to walk, but downward prefs’d. 

On four feet imitates his brother beaft ; 

By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 

His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. 

3. To perform a periodical revolution. 

Thus the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryden. 

When thirty rolling years have run their race. Dryden % 
4.. To move with appearance of circular dire&ion. 

Thou, light, 

Revifit’ft not thefe eyes, which roll in vain. 

To find the piercing ray, and find no dawn.* Milton* 
A boar is chaf'd, his noftrils flames expire. 

And his red eye-balls roll with living fire. Dryden. 

5. To float in rough water. 

Twice ten tempeftuous nights I roll'd, refign’d 
To roaring billows and the warring wind. Pope . 

6. To move as waves or volumes of water. 

Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. Milton. 


Till the huge furge roll'd off, then backward fweep 


Pope. 

Pope. 


Pope . 
Prior. 

ft, 

Pope. 

Pope. 


Milton. 


Thomfon. 


Addifon. 


Sidney, 

Davies. 


Don 


nc. 


Drydt 


m. 


Prior. 

Pope. 


The refluent tides, and plunge into the deep. 

Tempt icy Teas, where fcarce the waters roll. 

Storms beat, and rolls the main; 

Oh beat thofe ftorms, and roll the Teas in vain. 

7. To fluctuate ; to move tumultuoufly. 

Here tell me, if thoudar’ft, my confcious foul, 

What different forrows did within thee roll.. 

The thoughts, which roll within my ravifh’d breaft, 

To me, no leer, th’ infpiring gods fuggeft. 

In her fad breaft the prince’s fortunes roll , 

And hopb and doubt alternate feize her foul. 

8. To revolve on its axis. 

He fafhion’d thofe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In reftlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sandys's Paraph. 

9. To be moved tumultuoufly. 

Down they fell 

By thoufands, angel on archangel roll'd. 

Roll. «./. [from the verb.] 

1. The adt of rolling; the ftate of being rolled. 

2. The thing rolling. 

Liftening fenates hang upon thy tongue. 

Devolving through the maze of eloquence 
A roll of periods, Tweeter than her long. 

3. [Rouleau, Fr.] Mafs made round. 

Large rolls of fat about his fhoulders clung. 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 

To keep ants from trees, encompafs the ftem four fingers 
breadth with a circle or roll of wool newly plucked. Mort. 

4. Writing rolled upon itfelf. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls 
And old records, from antient times deriv’d. Fa. Queen. 
A round body rolled along. 

Where land is clotty, and a fhower of rain comes that 
foaks through, ufe a roll to break the clots. Mortimer. 

6. [Rotulus, Lat.] Publick writing. 

Cromwell is made mafter 

O’ th’ rolls and the king’s fecretary. Shakefp. Henry V III. 
Darius made a decree, and fearch was made in the houfe 
of the rolls , where the treafures were laid up. Ezra vi. 1. 


ROM > M 

The rolls of parliament, the entry of the petitions ar,~ 
fwers, and tranfadlions in parliament are extant. 

7. A regifter ; a catalogue. 

Beafts only cannot difeern beauty; and let them be in the 
roll of beafts, that do not honour it. 

The roll and lift of that army doth remain. 

Of that fhort roll of friends writ in my heart. 

There’s none, that fometimes greet us not. 

Thefe figns have mark’d me extraordinary. 

And all the courfes of my life do (hew, 

I am not in the roll of common men. Shakefp. Henry IV 
’Tis a mathematical demonftration, that thefe twenty-four 
letters admit of fo many changes in their order, and make fuch 
along roll of differently ranged alphabets, not two of which are 
alike; that they could not all be exhausted, though a million 
millions of writers fhould each write above a thoufand alpha¬ 
bets a-day, for the fpace of a million millions of years. Bentl. 

8. Chronicle. 

Pleafe thy pride, and fearch the herald’s roll. 

Where thou lhalt find thy famous pedigree. 

Bufy angels fpread 

The lading roll, recording what we faid. 

The eye of time beholds no name 
So bleff as thine, in all the rolls of fame. 

9. Warrant. Not in ufe. 

We have, with fpecial roll. 

Elected him our abfence to fupply. Shakefp. Meaf. for Mcaj. 

10. [Role, Fr.] Part; office. Not in ufe. 

In human fociety, every man has his roll and ftation af- 
figned him. L'Ejkan\gc, 

Ro'ller. n.f [rouleau, Fr. from roll.'] 

1. Any thing turning on its own axis, as a heavy ftone to level 
walks. 

When a man tumbles a roller down a hill, the man is the 
violent enforcer of the firft motion ; but when it is once 
tumbling, the property of the thing itfelf continues it. Hc.mm. 

The long flender worms, that breed between the fkin and 
flefti in the ifle of Ormuz and in India, are generally twilled 
out upon fticks or rollers. Ray on the Creation. 

They make the ftring of the pole horizontal towards the 
lathe, conveying and guiding the ftring from the pole to the 
work, by throwing it over a roller. Moxon's Mech. Extr. 
Lady Charlotte, like a ftroller. 

Sits mounted on the garden roller. Swift's Mifcdlanici, 

2. Bandage ; fillet. 

Fatten not your roller by tying a knot, left you hurt your 
patient. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Bandage being chiefly to maintain the due fituation of a 
dreffing, furgeons always turn a roller with that view. Sharp. 
Ro'llingpin. n.f. [rolling and pin.] A round piece of wood 
tapering at each end, with which pafte is moulded. 

The pin fhould be as thick as a rollingpin. Wifeman. 

Rollypooly. n.f. A fort of game, in which, when a ball 
rolls into a certain place, it wins. A corruption of roll bail 
into the pool. 

Let us begin fome diverfion ; what d’ye think of roulypoulj 
or a country dance ? Arbuthnot's Hijiory of John Bull. 

Ro'mage. n.f. [ramage, Fr.] A tumult 5 a buftle ; an active 
and tumultuous fearch for any thing. 

This is the main motive 

Of this poft hafte, and romage in the land. Shahf 

ROMA'NCE. n.f. [roman, Fr. romanza, Italian.] 

1. A military fable of the middle ages; a tale of wild adven¬ 
tures in war and love. 

What refounds 

In fable or romance of Uther’s foil. Milton 

A brave romance who would exa£Ily frame, r 
Firft brings his knight from fome immortal dame. Wallet. 
Some romances entertain the genius; and ftrengthen it by 
the noble ideas which they give of things ; but they corrupt 
the truth of hiftory. Dryden's Dufrefy 

2. A lie; a fi&ion. In common fpeech. 

To Roma'nce. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie ; to forge 


This is ftrange romancing. 




Roma'ncer. n.f [from romance.~\ A Her; a forger of w ies * 
The allufion of the daw extends to all impoftors, V<“ n 
pretenders, and romancers. LEJ‘ ,an s' 

Shall we, cries one, permit r . 

This leud romancer, and his bantering wit. Tate s j 

To Ro'manize. v. a. [from roman, Fr.] To latinize; 10 
with modes of the Roman fpeech. . 

He did too much romanize our tongue, leaving the wor j 
he tranflated, almoft as much Latin as he found them. 0 

Roma'ntick. adj. [from romance.’] 

1. Refembling the tales of romances ; wild. 

Philofophers have maintained opinions, more abhu ^ 
any of the moft fabulous poets or romantick writers. ^ 
Zeal for the good of one’s country a party ot men J;' 
prefented, as chimerical and romantick. 

2 . Improbable ; falfe. 

3. Fanciful; full of wild feenery. 

The dun umbrage, o’er the falling ftream, „ ^ 

Romantic* i 
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Ro mish, adj. [from Rome.] 


[ISH. aaj. Popish* . . n -n 

Bulls or letters of election only ferve in the Romift.) cotin- 
tries. A ffl e ' s P^ergoH. 

Romp. n.f. 

t. A rude, awkward, boifterous, untaught girl. 

She was in the due mean between one of your affected 
courtefying pieces of formality, and your romps that have no 
regard to the common rules of civility. Arbuthnot. 

2. Rough rude play. 

Romp loving mifs 

Is haul’d about in gallantry robuft. Thomfon. 

To Romp. v. n. To play rudely, noifily, and boifteroufly. 

In the kitchen, as in your proper element, you can laugh, 
fquall, and romp in full fecurity. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

A ftool is the firft weapon taken up in a general romping or 
fkirmifh. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

Men prefume greatly on the liberties taken in romping. 

Clarijfa. 

Ro'ndeau. n.f. A kind of ancient poetry, commonly con- 
fifting of thirteen verfes ; of which eight have one rhyme and 
five another: it is divided into three couplets, and at the end 
of the fecond and third, the beginning of the rondeau is re¬ 
peated in an equivocal fenfe, if poffible. Trevoux. 

Ront. n.f. An animal ftinted in the growth. 

My ragged ronts all fhiver and Ihake, 

As done high towers in an earthquake ; 

They wont in the wind, wag their wriggle tails, 

Peark: as a peacock, but nought it avails. Spenfer. 

Rc/ndles. n.f. [from round.'] A round mafs. 

Certain rondles given in arms, have their names according 
to their fevcral colours. Peacham on Blazoning. 

Ro / nion. n.f [I know not the etymology, nor certainly the 
meaning of this word.] A fat bulky woman. 

Give me, quoth I, 

Aroint the witch ! the rump fed ronyon cries. 

Rood. n.f. [from rod.] 


Dryden 1 s GeorgietiU 


Tljomfon's Spring% 


Dryden's Songs « 


Shakefp. 


2. 


The fourth part of an acre in fquare meafure. 

I’ve often wifh’d that I had clear. 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year, 

A terras-walk, and half a rood 

Of land, fet out to plant a wood. Swift. 

2. A pole; a meafure of fixteen feet and a half in long mea¬ 
fure. 

Satan, 

With head uplift ’bove the wave, his other parts 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 

Lay floating many a rood. Milton. 

For ftone fences in the North, they dig the ftones for 
eighteen-pence a rood , and make the walls for the fame price, 
reckoning twenty-one foot to the rood or pole. Mortimer . 

3. [poce, Saxon.] The crofs. 

By the holy rood, 

I do not like thefe feveral councils. Shake ft. 

ROOF. n.J. [hjiop, Saxon.] 

1. The cover of a houfe. 

Her fhoulders be like two white doves. 

Perching within fquare royal rooves. Sidney. 

Return to her, and fifty men difmifs’d ? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 

To wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

2 . 7 he vault; the inlide of the arch that covers a building. 

from the magnanimity of the Jews, in caufes of moft ex¬ 
treme hazard, thole ftrange and unwonted refolutions have 
groyvn, which, for all circumftances, no people under the 
roof of heaven did ever match. Hooker. 

The duft 

Should have afeended to the roof of heav’n, 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakefp.'Ant. and C’eop . 

In thy fane, the dufty fpoils among. 

High on the burniih’d roof, my banner fhall be hung. 

3. The palate ; the upper part of the mouth. Drydtn. 

Swearing till my very roof was dry 
With oaths of love Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

My very bps might freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the 
roof of my mouth, ere I fhould come by a fire to thaw me. 

T , ,, . ,. , . Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

T he nobles held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to 
the - roof of then mouth. Job xx ix to 

Some filhes have rows of teeth in the roofs of their moiiths • 
as pikes, la.moils, and trouts. Bacon's Natural Hiftorl 

* 0 Roof* v. a. [from the noun.] ^ ' 

1. To cover with a roof. 

He enter’d foon the fhade 

High 100ft, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. Milton 
Large foundations may be fafely laid ; 

Or houfes roof'd, if friendly planets aid. Creech 

I have not feen the remains of any Roman buildings that 

■ h i, ve no ] h f cn roo f ed * ,lth vaults or arches. Addi/on 

2 . 7 O mclofe in a houfe. aaijon. 

w Here L haci WC n0W 0ur countr y’s honour roof'd, 

Verc the grac’d perfon of our Banquo prefent. Shakefp. 


ft o 6 

Roo'fy. adj. [from roof] Having roofs. 

Snakes, 

Whether to roofy houfes they repair* 

Or fun themfelves abroad in open air. 

In all abodes of peftilential kind 
To fheep. 

ROOK. n.f. [hjioc, Saxon.] 

1. A bird refembling a crow : it feeds not on carrion, but grain. 

Augurs, that ur.derftood relations, have, 

By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The fecret’ft man of blood. Shakefp. Macbelho 

Huge flocks of riling rooks forfake their food. 

And crying feek the fheiter of the wood. Dryden « 

The jay, the rook, the daw 
Aid the full conceit. 

2. [Rocco, Italian.] A mean man at chefs. 

So have I feen a king on chefs. 

His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bilhops in diftrefs. 

Shifting about grow lefs and lefs. 

With here and there a pawn. 

3. A cheat; a trickifh rapacious fellow. 

I am, like an old rook, who is ruined by gaming, forced td 
live on the good fortune of the pufhing young men. Wycherly* 
To Rook. v. n. [from the noun.] To rob ; to cheat* 

They rook'd upon us with defign. 

To out-reform and undermine. Hudibras, p. iii<» 

How any one’s being put into a mixed herd of unruly boys, 
and there learning to rook at fpan-farthing, fits him for coit- 
verfation, I do not fee. Locke on Education „ 

Roo'Keky. n.f. [from rook.] A nurfefy of rooks. 

No lone houfe in Wales, with a mountain and a rookery , 
is more contemplative than this court. Pope. 

Roo'ky. adj. [from rook.] Inhabited by rooks'. 

Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to th’ rooky wood. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

ROOM, n.f [num, Saxon; rums, Gothick.J 

1. Space; extent of place. 

With new wonder, now he views. 

To all delight of human fenfe expos’d 

In narrow room, nature’s whole wealth. Milton * 

2. Space or place unoccupied. 

If you will have a young man to put his travels into a little 
room, and in fhort time gather much, this he muft do. Bac . 

The dry land is much too big for its inhabitants ; and that 
before they fhall want room by encreafing and multiplying, 
there may be new heavens and a new earth. Bentley . 

3. Way unobftrudled. 

Make room, and let him ftand before our face. Shakefp , 
What train of fervants, what extent of field. 

Shall aid the birth, or give him room to build ? Creech. 

This paternal regal power, being by divine right, leaves 
no room for human prudence to place it any where. Locke* 

4. Place of another ; ftead. 

In evils, that cannot be removed without the manifeft: 
danger of greater to fucceed in their rooms, wifdom of necef- 
iity muft give place to neceffity. Hooker, b. v.f 9. 

For better ends our kind redeemer dy’d. 

Or the fallen angels rooms will be but ill fupply’d. Rofc. 
By contributing to the contentment of other men, and 
rendering them as happy as lies in our power, we do God’s 
work, are in his place and room. Calamys Sermonse 

5. Unobfirudled opportunity. 

When this princefs was in her father’s court, fhe was fo 
celebrated, that there was no prince in the empire, who had 
room for fuch an alliance, that was not ambitious of o-ainincr 
her into his family. Addifon's Freeholder* N° 2. 

It puts us upon fo eager a purfuit of the advantages of life, 
as leaves no room to reflet on the great author of them. An. 
Will you not look with pity on me ? 

Is there no hope r is there no room for pardon ? A. Philips. 

6. An apartment in a houfe ; fo much of a houfe as is inclofed 
within partitions. 

I found the prince in the next room, 

Wafhing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks. Shakefp , 

If when fhe appears in th’ room, * 

Thou doft not quake, and art ftruck dumb : 

Know this, 

I hou lov’ft amifs ; 

And to love true, 

7 il0u [ nu ^ ^ e g‘ n a gam> and love anew. Sucklintr 

In a prince’s court, the only queftion a man is to afk is* 
whether it be the cuftom of the court, or will of the prince’ 
to be uncovered ,n lomc roe,ns and not in others. StilLflft 

yourfelf! ^ mC 3 W P eafiWt r ° mS ’ for fuch » as 

Ro ° / fr i°M roam - ] space > p'— Pope ‘ 

Man, of all fenfible creatures, has the fulleft hram * 1 • 

ths n** 

roomage and recebt where .h ^’ WhCn thcr6 ‘ S S° od ftore of 
Rco'miness n ffh . nm h th 1 ofe P OWe ''s are flowed. IVotton . 

22 B 1 rKmy ' 1 paCei quantit >' of extolt - 

Rooh\iY. 
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Roo'my. adj. [from «««.] Spacious; wide; large. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ftrength. 

Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. Dry den* 

This fort of number is more roomy ; the thought can turn 
itfelf with greater eafe in a larger compafs. Dryden. 

Roost, n. f. [hpopt, Saxon.] 

1. That on which a bird fits to fleep. 

Sooner than the mattin-bell was rung. 

He clap’d his wings upon his roojl, and fung. Dryden. 

2 . The a£T of fleeping. 

A fox fpied out a cock at roojl upon a tree. L’Ejlrange. 
Large and ftrong mufcles move the wings, and fupport the 
body at roojl. Derham’s Phyfico - ‘Theology. 

To Roost, v. n. [roeflen , Dutch; of the fame etymology with 
reft.] 

1. To deep as a bird. 

The cock roojled at night upon the boughs. L’Ejlrange. 

2. To lodge. In burlefque. 

ROOT, n.f [rot, Swedifh ; roed , Danifh.] 

1. That part of the plant which refts in the ground, and fup- 
plies the Items with nourifhment. 

The layers will in a month ftrike root, being planted in a 
light loamy earth, mixed with excellent rotten foil, and lifted. 

Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

When you would have many new roots of fruit trees, take 
a low tree and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the 
ground, and call earth upon them, and every twig will take 
root. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory . 

A flow’r in meadow ground, amellus call’d ; 

And from one root the rifmg Item bellows 
A wood of leaves. Dryden’s Virgil’s Gcorgicks. 

In October, the hops will fettle and ftrike root againft 
fpring. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

2. The bottom ; the lower part. 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d breach 
They faften’d. Milton. 

Thefe fubterraneous vaults would be found efpecially about 
the roots of the mountains. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. A plant of which the root is efculent. 

Thole plants, whofe roots are eaten, are carrots, turnips, 
and radilhes. Watts . 

4. The original; the firft caufe. 

Why did my parents fend me to the fchools, 

That 1 with knowledge might enrich my mind ? 

Since the defire to know firlb made men fools. 

And did corrupt the root of all mankind. Davies. 

Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could fpring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root. Milton’s Paraelife Lojl , b. ii. 
The love of money is the root of all evil, is a truth uni- 
verfally agreed in. Temple. 

5. The firft anceftor. 

It xvas faid. 

That myfelf Ihould be the root, and father 
Of many kings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They -were the roots, out of which fprang two diftineft 
people, under two diftin£l governments. Locke. 

6. Fixed refidence. 

That love took deepeft root, which firfl; did grow. Dry. 

7. Impreflion ; durable effedl. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought of fu- 
perfluity, they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things alfo, which had taken a great deal ftronger and deeper 
root. Hooker , b. iv. f. 14. 

To Root. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fix the root; to ftrike far into the earth. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Underneath the grove of fycamour. 

That weft:ward rooteth , did I fee your fon. Shakefp. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly fhall not take deep 
rooting from baftard flips, nor lay any faft foundation. Wifi. 

After a year’s rooting, then Ihaking doth the tree good, by 
loofening of the earth. Bacon. 

The coulter muft be proportioned to the foil, becaufe, in 
deep grounds, the weeds root the deeper, Mortimer. 

2. To turn up earth. 

To Root. v. a. [from the noun.] 

3. To fix deep in the earth. 

When ocean, air, and earth at once engage. 

And rooted forefts fly before their rage. 

At once the clafhing clouds to battle move. Dryden. 

Where th’ impetuous torrent milling down 
Huge craggy ftones, and rooted trees had thrown. 

They left their courfers. Dryden s /Eneis. 

2 , To imprefs deeply. 

The great important end that God defigns it for, the go¬ 
vernment of mankind, fufficiently fhews the neceftity of its 
being rooted deeply in the heart, and put beyond the danger of 
being torn up >2 any ordinary violence. South t 


Dryden. 


Milt 


'on. 
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They have fo rooted themfelves in the opinions of f •- 
party, that they cannot hear an objedlion with patience. Wu 

3. To turn up out of the ground , to radicate; to extirna^ ** 

He’s a rank weed, * 

And we muft: root him out. Shakefp. Henry VTTT 

Soon Ihall we drive back Alcibiades, 

Who; like a boar too favage, doth root up 
His country’s peace. ^ _ Shakefp. Timon of Athene 

The Egyptians think it fin to root up or to bite * ' 
Their leeks or onions, which they ferve with holy rite. 

Raleigh’s Hiflory of the Wo ,11 
Root up wild olives from thy labour’d lands, Dryden ' 
The royal hufbandman appear’d. 

And plough’d, and fow’d, and till’d ; 

The thorns he rooted out, the rubbilh clear’d. 

And blelt th’ obedient field. 

4. Todeftroy; to banifh. 

Not to deftroy, but root them out of heav’n. ' 

In vain we plant, we build, our {lores increafe. 

If confcience roots up all our inward peace. Granville 
Roofed, adj. [from root.] Fixed; deep; radical. 

Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow. 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. Shakefp 

The danger is great to them, who, on a weaker foun! 
dation, do yet Hand firmly rooted, and grounded in the love 
of Chrift. Hammond’s Fundamentals, 

You always joined a violent defire of perpetually changing 
places with a rooted lazinefs. Swift to Gay 

R-ootedly. aclv. [from rooted.] Deeply; ftrongly. 

They all do hate him as rootedly as I. Sbakefp, 

Roo'ty. adj. [from toot.] Full of roots. 

ROPE. n.f. [pap, Saxon ; reep, roop, Dutch.] 

1. A cord ; a firing ; a halter. 

Thou drunken flave, I fent thee for a rope , 

And told thee to what purpofe. Shakefp. Com. of Err. 
An anchor, let down by a rope , maketh a found ; and yet 
the rope is no folid body, whereby the found can afeend. Bac, 
Who would not guefs there might be hopes. 

The fear of gallowfes and ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
Their animofities a while. HudibraU 

I cannot but ccnfefs myfelf mightily furprized, that, in a 
book, which was to provide chains for all mankind, I fliould 
find nothing but a rope of fand. Locke, 

Hang yourlelf up in a true rope, that there may appear no 
trick in it. Arbuthnot’s Hifory of John Bull. 

2. Any row of things depending : as, a rope of onions. 

To Rope. v. n. [from the noun.] To draw out into vifcofities; 
to concrete into glutinous filaments. 

Such bodies partly follow the touch of another body, and 
partly fiick to themfelves : and therefore rope and draw them¬ 
felves in threads ; as pitch, glue and birdlime. Bacon, 

In this dole vefiel place the earth accurs’d. 

But fill’d brimful with wholefome water firft. 

Then run it through, the drops will rope around. Dryden, 
Ro'pe dancer, n.f. [rope and dancer.] An artifi who dances 
on a rope. 

Salvian, amongft other publick fhews, mentions the Pc* 
taminarii; probably derived from the Greek which 

fignifies to fly, and may refer to fuch kind of ropedancers. 

Wilkins’s Mathemaitcal Magick'. 
Statius, pofted on the higheft of the two lummits, the 
people regarded with the fame terror, as they look upon a da¬ 
ring ropedancer, whom they exped to fall every moment. 

Addijon’s Guardian, 

Nic bounced up with a fpring equal to that of one of your 
nimbleft tumblers or ropedancers , and fell foul upon John Bull, 
to fnatch the cudgel he had in his hand. Arbuthnot . 

Ro'piness. n.f. [from ropy.'] Vifcolity ; glutinoufnefs. 
Ro'pkmaker, or roper, n.f. [rope and maker.] One who 
makes ropes to fell. 

The ropemaker bear me witnefs, 

That I was fent for nothing but a rope. Shakcfptari . 

Ro'pery. n.f. [from rope.] Rogue’s tricks. See Rope* 
trick. 

What faucy merchant was this, that was fo full of h* 3 
ropery. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

Ro'petrick. n.f. [rope and trick.] Probably rogue's tricks; 
tricks that deferve the halter. 

She may perhaps call him half a fcore knaves, or fo : aI J 
he begin once, he’ll rail in his ropetricks. ShakeJ'pcart . 

Ro'py. adj. [from rope.] Vifcous; tenacious; glutinous. 
AYk for what price thy venal tongue was fold ; 

Tough, wither’d truffles, ropy wine, a difh ^ 

Of lhotten herrings, or ftale flunking fiih. Dryden’s 
Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene, and drive 
Precipitant the baler ropy Ices. Philip * 

R (J QUELAURE. n.f. [French.] A cloak for men. 

Within the roquelaure’s clafp thy hands are pent, 

Roraction, n.f [ roris ? Latin.] A falling of dew. 

Ro'ri* 




ROS 

liver from thence into the veins, and fo in a rond fubftance 
through the capillary cavities. B owns Vulgar Errours. 

Ro ri ferdus; adj. [ros and fero. Eat] Producing dew. Lift. 

Rorifluent. adj. [ros an Lflm Lat.] Flowing with dew. Dirt. 

Ro'saRY. n.f. [ rofarium , Lat.] A bunch of beads, on which 
the Romanifts number their prayers. 

No rofary this votrefs needs, 

Her very fyllables are beads. Cleavelahd. 

Every day propound to yourfelf a rofary ot a chaplet of 
o-eod works, to prefent to God at night. Taylor. 

Ro scid. adj. [rofeidus, Lat.] Dewy ; abounding with dew ; 

confiding of dew. . r . _ . . c 

Wine is to be forborn in confumptions, for the Ipmts of 
wine prey upon the rojcid juice of the body. . Bacon. 

The ends of rainbows fall more upon one kind of earth 
than upon another; for that earth is moft rofeid. Bacon. 

ROSE. n.f. [rofe,¥ r. rofa, Lat.] A flower. 

The flower of the rofe is compofed of feveral leaves, which 
are placed circularly, and expand in a beautiful order, whofe 
leafy flower-cup afterward becomes a roundifh or oblong fleftiy 
fruit inclofing feveral angular hairy feeds; to which may be 
added, it is a weak pithy fhrub, for the moft part befet with 
prickles, and hath pinnated leaves : the fpecies are, 1. The 
wild briar, dog rofe, or hep-tree. 2. Wild briar oi dog rofe, 
with large prickly heps. 3. The greater Englifh apple-bear¬ 
ing rofe. 4. The dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe. 5. The 
dwarf wild Burnet-leaved rofe , with variegated leaves. 
6. The ftriped Scotch rofe. 7. The fweet briar or eglantine. 

8. Sweet briar, with a double flower. All the other forts of 
rofes are originally of foreign growth, but are hardy enough 
to endure the cold of our climate in the open air, and pro¬ 
duce beautiful and fragrant flowers. Miller * 

Make ufe of thy fait hours, feafon the flaves 
For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe cheek’d youth 
To th’ tub faft and the diet. Shakefp. Tnnon of Athens. 

Patience thou young and rofe lipp’d cherubin. Shakefp. 
Let us crown ourfelves with rofe buds, before they be wi¬ 
thered. EVifdom ii. 8. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes will, in moft rofe 
hufhes, fail; but, in fome good bearers, it will fucceed. 

Boyle. 

Here without thorn the rofe. Milton. 

For her th’ unfading rofe of Eden blooms. Pope. 

To fpeak under the Rose. To lpeak any thing with fafety, fo as 
not afterwards to be difeovered. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe , we 
mean, in fociety and compotation, from the ancient cuftom in 
fympofiack meetings, to wear chaplets of rofes about their 
heads. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Rose. pret. of rifd 

Eve rofe and went forth ’mong her flow’rs. Milton. 

Ro'seate. adj. [rofat, Fr. from ropl] 

1. Rofy ; full of roles. 

I come, ye ghofts ! prepare your rofeate bow’rs, 

Celeftial palms and ever blooming flow’rs. Pope. 

2. Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a rofe. 

Ro'sed. adj. [from the noun.] crimfoned ; flufhed. 

Can you blame her, being a maid ret rofed over with the 
virgin crimfon of modefty, if fhc deny the appearance of a 
naked blind boy. _ Shakefp. Henry V. 

Rose-mallow, n.f. Is in every refpeft larger than the com¬ 
mon mallow; the leaves are rougher, and the plant o- ro ws 
aim oft fhrubby. 1 Miller . 

Rosemary, n.f [r of marinus, Lat.] Is a verticillate plant, 
with a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe upper 
•lip or creft is cut into two parts, and turns up backward with 
crooked ftamina or chives ; but the under lip or beard is di¬ 
vided into three parts, the middle fegment being hollow like 
a fpoon ; out of the two or three-teethed flower-cup rife's the 
pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which after¬ 
ward turn to fo many feeds that are roundifh, and are in- 
clofedI in the flower-cup. Aff&r. 

bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks, nails, {prigs of rofemary ; 

And with this horrible object, from low farms 

Inforcc their charity Shakeft. King Lear. 

Around their cell 

Set rows of rofemary with flowering ftem. Dryden 

Rojemary is fmall, but a very odoriferous fhrub ; the princi¬ 
pal ule ot it 13 to perfume chambers, and in decoaions for 

vaflMg. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

a ne neighbours 

Follow’d with wiftful look the damfel bier, 

• %igg’d rofemary the lads and lafles bore. Q nv 

joasm A " En! “ *“ " *«' 

, I he fucceeding kings coined rofe-nobles and double rofe- 
nooles, the great fovereigns with the fame infeription, Telus 
amm tranfensper medium eorum ibat. Camden’s Remains , 
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Ro'sewateR. n.f. [rofe and water.] Water diftihed froiB 
rofes. 

Attend him with a filver bafott 
Full of rofevaater. Shake/p. 

His drink fliould be cooling 3 as fountain water with rofe- 
water and fugar of rofes. Wijeman’s Surgery, 

Roset* n.f. [from, rofe.] A red colour for painters. 

Grind cerufs with a weak water of gum-lake; rofet , and 
vermillion, which maketh it a fair carnation. Peacham . 

Rosier, n. f [rofier, Fr.] A rofebufh. 

Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in trefles wrought* 

Ne other tire fhe on her head did wear, 

But crowned with a garland of fweet ; ofier. Fairy fjueen, 

RO'SIN. n.f. [properly refin ; refine, Fr. ,efma, Lat.] 

1. Infpiflated turpentine; a juice of the pine. 

The billows from the kindling prow retire, 

Pitch, rofen , fearwood on red wings afpire. Garth. 

2. Any infpiflated matter of vegetables that dilfiolves in fpirit. 

Tea contains little of a volatile fpirit; its rofm or fixed oil, 
which is bitter and aftringent, cannot be extracted but by 
rectified fpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments ; 

To Ro'sin. v. a. [from the noun.] To rub with rofin. 
Bouzebeus who could fweetly fing, 

Or with the rofm’d bow torment the firing. Gay. 

Ro'siny. adj. [from rojin.] Refembling roiin. The example 
fliould perhaps be rofelly. See ROSSEL. 

The beft foil is that upon a Tandy gravel or rofmy fand. Te?np . 

RO'SSEL. n.f. 

A true rojfel or light land, whether white or black, is what 
they are ufually planted in. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Ro'sselly. adj. [from rojfel.] 

In EfTex, moory land is thought to be the moft proper: 
that which I have obferved to be the beft foil is a roffely top, 
and a brick earthy bottom. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

Rostrated, adj. [ rojlratus , Lat.] Adorned with beaks of 
fhips. 

He brought to Italy an hundred aad ten rojlrated galiies of 
the fleet of Mithridates. Arbuthnot. 

RO'STRUM, n.f. [Latin.] 

1. The beak of a bird. 

2. The beak of a fhip. 

3. The fcaffold whence orators harangued. 

Vefpafian erected a column in Rome, upon whofe top was 
the prow of a fhip, in Latin rojlrum, which gave name to 
the common pleading place in Rome, where orations were 
made, being built of the prows of thofe fhips of Antium, 
which the Romans overthrew. Peacham on Drawing. 

Myfelf fhall mount the rojlrum in his favour. 

And ftrive to gain his pardon from the people. Addifon „ 

4. .The pipe which conveys the diftilling liquor into its receiver 
in the common alcmbicks ; alfo a crooked feiftars, which the 
furgeons ufe in fome cafes for the dilatation of wounds. jDuin. 

Ro s i. adj. [rofeus , Lat.] Refembling a rofe in bloom, beau¬ 
ty, colour, or fragrance. 

When the rofy fing’red morning fair. 

Weary of aged Tithon’s faffronbed. 

Had fpred her purple robe through dewy air. Fa. Queen. 

A fmile that glow’d 

Cceleftial rofy red, love’s proper hue. Milton 

Faireft bloflom ! do not flight 
That age, w r hich you may know fo foon ; 

The rofy morn refigns her light. 

And milder glory to the noon. pyr L U (r - 

The rofy finger’d morn appears. 

And from her mantle fhakes her tears. 

In promife of a glorious day. Drydm’s Albion: 

As 1 hellahan fteeds the race adorn. 

So rofy colour’d Helen is the pride 

° w Cedem ° n ’ and ^ reece befide. Dryden » 

VA hile blooming youth and gay delight J ' 

Sit on thy rofy cheeks confeft, ° 

Thou haft, my dear, undoubted ri^ht 
T° * riumph o’er this deftin’d breaft. ° p rior 

1 o RU 1 v . n . [poran, Saxon ; rotten , Dutch.] To putrify - 
to lofe the cohefion of its parts; ' s 

A man may rot even here. 'Shakefa' 

r rom hour to hour we ripe and ripe, ^ u 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot. Shaiefo- 

Being more nearly expofed to the air and weather, the bo- 
dies of the animals would fuddenly corrupt and rot : the bones 
would lilcewife all rot in time, except thofe which were fe 
cured by the extraordinary ftrength of their parts. IVoodmard 

T o Rot. v. a. 1 o make putrid ; to bring to corruption 

No wood fhone that was cut down alive, but fuch ai was 
rotted in ftock and root while it »rew r 

Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern fphere, * 

Roxw^r th> unwhohome 

I. A diftemper among fheep, in which their lungs are wafted 
In an unlucky grange, the fheep died of the ro, tte firi™ 
o t le mange, and not a goofe or duckling throve.’ B. Johnf. 

The 
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ROT 


The cattle muft of rot and murrain die. Milton. 

The wool of Ireland fufFers under no dcfeSl, the country 
being generally full flocked with fheep, and the foil little fub- 
je£l to other rots than of hunger. Tetnple. 

2. Putrefaction 3 putrid decay. 

Brandy fcarce prevents the fudden rot 
Of freezing nofe, and quick decaying feet. Philips. 

Ro'tary. adj. [rota, Latin.J Whirling as a wheel. Ditt. 

Rotated, adj. [rotatus, Lat.J Whirled round. 

Rota'tion. n. f [rotation, Fr. rotatio, Lat.] The a£l of 
whirling round like a wheel 3 the flate of being fo whirled 
round 3 whirl. 

Of this kind is fome difpofition of bodies to rotation from 
Eafl to Weft 5 as the main float and refloat of the fea, by 
confent of the univerfe as part of the diurnal motion. Bacon. 

By a kind of circulation or rotation, arts have their fuc- 
ceflive invention, perfection, and traduction from one people 
to another. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

The axle-trees of chariots take Are by the rapid rotation of 
the wheels. Newton’s Opticks. 

In the paflions wild rotation toll. 

Our fpring of action to ourfelvcs is loll. Pope. 

In fond rotation fpread the fpotted wing. 

And fhiver every feather with defire. Thomfon. 

ROTA'TOR. n.f. [Latin.] That which gives a circular mo¬ 
tion. 

This articulation is flrengthened by flrong mufcles ; on the 
infide by the triceps and the four little rotators. Wifeman. 

Rote. n.f. [pot, Saxon, merry.] 

1. [Rote, old Fr.] A harp j a lyre. Obfolete. 

Wele couthe he fing, and playen on a rote. Chaucer . 

Worthy of great Phoebus’ rote , 

The triumphs of Phlegrean Jove he wrote. 

That all the gods admir’d his lofty note. Spenfer. 

2. [Routine, Fr.] Words uttered by mere memory without 
meaning; memory of words without comprehenfion of the 
fenfe. 

Firft rehearfe this fong by rote, 

To each word a warbling note. Shakefp. 

Thy loved did read by rote , and could not fpell. Shakefp . 
He rather faith it by rote to himfelf, than that he can 
throughly believe it. Bacon’s EJjdys. 

All which he underflood by rote, 

And as occafion ferv’d would quote. Hudibras, p. i. 

Learn Ariflotle’s rules by rote. 

And at all hazard’s boldly quote. Swift's Mifcel. 

To Rote. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix in the memory, 
without informing the underflanding. 

Speak to the people 

Words roted in your tongue3 baflards and fyllables 
Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Shakefp . 

Rotg u t. n.f. [rot and gut.] Bad beer. 

They overwhelm their panch daily with a kind of flat rot- 
gut, we with a bitter dreggifh fmall liquor. Harvey. 

Rother-nails. n.f. [a corruption of rudder .] Among fhip- 
wrights, nails with very full heads ufed for fattening the rudder 
irons of fhips. Bailey. 

Ro'tten. adj. [from rot.] 

1. Putrid ; carious ; putrefeent. 

Truft not to rotten planks. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
Profperity begins to mellow. 

And drop into the rotten mouth of death. Shakefp. 

O blifs-breeding fun, draw from the earth 
Rotten humidity 3 below thy fitter’s orb 
Infedl the air. Shakefp. Timon of Athens . 

There is by invitation or excitation 3 as when a rotten apple 
lieth clofe to another apple that is found ; or when dung, 
which is already putrefied, is added to other bodies. Bacon. 

Who brals as rotten wood 3 and tteel no more 
Regards than reeds. Sandys’s Paraphrafe. 

It groweth by a dead flub of a tree, and about the roots of 
rotten trees, and takes his juice from wood putrefied. Bacon . 

They fere wood from the rotten hedges took, 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. Dryden. 

2. Not firm 3 not trutty. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I fhall fhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakejp. Coridhnus. 

3. Not found 3 not hard. 

You common cry of curs whofe breath I hate, 

As reek o’ th’ rotten lens. Shakefp. Cotiolanus. 

They were left moiled with dirt and mire, by reafon of the 
deepnefs of the rotten way. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Ro'ttenness. n.f. [from rotten.) State of being rotten 3 
carioufnefs 3 putrefaction. 

Difeas’d ventures. 

That play with all infirmities for gold. 

Which rottennefs lends nature ! Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

If the matter ftink and be oily, it is a certain fign of a 
rottennefs. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ROTU'ND. adj . [rotonde, Fr. rotundas, Lat.] Round 3 circu¬ 
lar 3 fpherical. 

The crofs figure of the chriftian temples is more proper 
for fpacious buildings than-the rotund of the heathen 3 the eye 
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is much better filled at firft entering the rotund, but fuch 
are built in the form of a crofs gives us a greater variety. Add 

Rotu'ndifolious. adj . [rotundus and folhnn, Lat.] fjavi' * 
round leaves. § 

Rotu'ndity. n.f. [rotunditas, Lat. rotondite, Fr. from rotund 1 
Roundnels 3 fphericity 3 circularity. * 'J 

Thou all-lhaking thunder. 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ th’ world. Shakeft> 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids th 
is fome difference in bulk, elfe all fluids would be alitp 12 
weight. _ Grnj 

Rotundity is an emblem of eternity, that has neither be* 
ginning nor end. _ Addifon on Ancient Medal] 

Who would part with thefe folid bleflings, for the little 
fantaftical plealantnefs of a fmooth convexity and rotundity q[ 

a globe. . Bentley’s Sermons. 

Rotu'ndo. n.f. [ rotondo, Italian.] A building formed round both 
in the infide and outiide 3 fuch as the pantheon at Rome. Trev 

To ROVE. v. v. [rojfver, Danifh, to range for plunder.] T» 
ramble 3 to range 3 to wander. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits, to go rove with one 

That’s yet unbruis’d. _ Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Faultlefs thou dropt from his unerring fkill. 

With the bare power to fin, fince free of will 3 
Yet charge not with thy guilt his bounteous love. 

For who has power to walk, has power to rove. Arbuth. 
If we indulge the frequent rife and roving of paflions we 
thereby procure an unattentive habit. Watts 

I view’d th’ effeCts of that difaftrous flame, 

Which kindled by th’ imperious queen of love, 
Conftrain’d me from my native realm to rove. P 0 p (t 

To Rove. v. a. To wander over. 

Roving the field, I chanc’d 
A goodly tree far diftant to behold, 

Loaden with fruit of faireft colours. Milton’s Par. Lojl, 
Cloacina as the town fhe rov’d, 

A mortal fcavenger fhe faw, fhe lov’d. Q^ t 

Ro'ver. n.f. [from rove.] 

1. A wanderer 3 a ranger. 

2. A fickle iiiconftant man. 

3. A robber 3 a pirate. 

This is the cafe of rovers by land, as fome cantons in 
Arabia. Bacon’ s Holy War. 

4. At Rovers. Without any particular aim. 

Nature fhoots not at rovers : even inanimates, though they 
know not their perfection, yet are they not carried on by a 
blind unguided impetus 3 but that, which dire&s them, 
knows it. Glanvill's Scepf, 

Providence never fhoots at rovers : there is an arrow that 
flies by night as well as by day, and God is the perfon that 
fhoots it. South’s Sermons. 

Men of great reading fbow their talents on the meaneft 
fubjeCts 3 this is a kind of fhooting at rovers. Addifon. 

Rouge, n.f [rouge, Fr.] Red paint. 

ROUGH, adj. [hpuh, hpuhje, Saxon 3 rouw, Dutch.] 

1. Not fmooth 3 rugged 3 having inequalities on the furface. 

The fiend 

O’er bog or fleep, through ffrait, rough , denfe, or rare, 
Purfues his way. Milton. 

Were the mountains taken all away, the remaining pars 
would be more unequal than the rougheji lea 3 whereas the 
face of the earth fhould refemble that of the calrneft fea, if 
ftill in the form of its firft mafs. B limit’s Theory of the Barth, 

2. Auftere to the tafte ; as, rough wine. 

3. Harfh to the ear. 

Moil by the numbers judge a poet’s fong, 

And fmooth or rough with them is right or wrong. Popt. 

4. Rugged of temper 3 inelegant of manners 3 not foil \ 
coarle 3 not civil 3 fevere 3 not mild 3 rude. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough , 

A wolf 3 nay worfe, a fellow all in buff. Sbahjp 

Strait with a band of foldiers tall and rough 
On him he leizes. Cowley’s Davideiu 

5. Not gentle 3 not proceeding by eafy operation. 

He gave not the king time to profecute that gracious me¬ 
thod, but forced him to a quicker and rougher remedy. Clar. 

Hippocrates feldom mentions the dofes of his medicines, 
which is fomewhat furprizing, becaufe his purgatives are ge¬ 
nerally very rough and flrong. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

6. Harfh to the mind j fevere. 

Kind words prevent a good deal of that perverfenefs, 
which rough and imperious ufage often produces in generous 
minds. focM, 

7. Hard featured 3 not delicate, 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough. 

Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and a fkin of buff. Dryden . 

8. Not polifhed 3 not finifhed by art: as, a rough diamond. 

9. Terrible 3 dreadful. 

Before the cloudy van. 

On the rough edge of battle ere it join’d, 

Satan advanc’d. 
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Rugged j 


10. 


Pope. 


11. 
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Rushed 3 difordered in appearance ; coarfe. 

" Rough from the tolling furge UJyffes moves. 

Urg’d on by want, and recent from the florins, 

Tlie brackifh ooze his manly grace deforms. 

Tempeftuous 3 flormy 3 boifterous. 

Come what come may. 

Time and the hour run through the rougheji day, Shakejp , 
To Roughcast, v. a. [rough and caji.) 

3. To mould without nicety or elegance 3 to form with afperities 

and inequalities. 

Nor bodily, nor ghoftly negro could 
Roughcaji thy figure in a ladder mould. Clcaveland. 

2. To form any thing in its firft rudiments. 

In merriment they were firft pradlifed, and this roughcaji 
unhewn poetry was inllead of ftage plays for one hundred and 
twenty years. Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Rou'ciicast. n.f. [rough and cajt .] 

1. A rude model 3 a form in its rudiments. 

The whole piece feems rather a loofe model and roughcaji 
of what Idefign to do, than a compleat work. T>igby. 

2 . A kind of plailler mixed with pebbles, or by fome other 
caufe very uneven on the furface. 

Some man mull prefent a wall 3 and let him have fome 
plafter, lome, or roughcaji about him to fignify wall. Shakefp. 
Rouchdraught. n.f. [rough and draught .] A draught in 
its rudiments. 

My elder brothers came 
Roughdraughts of nature, ill defign’d and lame. 

Blown off, like bloftoms, never made to bear 3 
’Till I came finilh’d, her lafl labour’d care. Dryden. 

To Rou'ohdraw. v. a. [rough and draw.f To trace coarfely. 
His vidlories we fcarce could keep in view. 

Or polilh ’em fo fall, as lie roughdrew. Dryden. 

7 ’o R.ou / ghen t . v. a. [from rough.) 'Fo make rough. 

Such difference there is in tongues, that the fame figure, 
which roughens one, gives majefty to another; and that was 
it which Virgil ftadied in his verfes. Dryden s Ded.. to AEneis. 
Ah ! where muft needy poet feek for aid, 

When dull and rain at once his coat invade ! 

His only coat 3 when dull confus’d with rain. 

Roughens the nap, and leaves a mingled ilain. Swift. 

To Roughen, u. n. To grow rough. 

The broken landlkip 

Afcending roughens into rigid hills. Thomfon’s Spring. 

I o RotiGHHEW'. v. a. [rough and hew.) To give to any 
thing the firft appearance of form. 

There’s a divinity that lhapes our ends, 

Roughhew them how we will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The whole world, without art and drefs. 

Would be but one great wildernefs. 

And mankind but a favage herd. 

For all that nature has conferr’d : 

This does but roughhew and defio-n, 

*»- . O * 

Leaves art to polilh and refine. 

Rou'ghhewn. pa> tic ip . adj. 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


o 
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Rugged ; unpolifhed ; uncivil ; unrefined. 

A roughhnun feaman, being brought before a juftice for 
fome mildemeanour, was by him ordered away to prifon 3 and 
would not ftir 3 faying, it was better to ftand where he’was, 
than go to a worie place. Bacons Apophthegms. 

2 . Not yet nicely finilhed. 

J hope to obtain a candid conftru&ion of this roughhewn 
ill-timberM difeourfe. Howel’s VocalForefi. 

Rou'GHlY. adv. [from rough.) 

1. With uneven furface j with afperities on the furface. 

2. Harfhly 3 uncivilly 3 rudelv. 

Nc Mammon would there let him long remain 
For terror of the torments manifold, 

In which the damned fouls he did behold, 

' Bu ‘ him J be, P\ k «-. Mry b. ii. 

KebuK d, and roughly lent to prifon, 

Th’ immediate heir of England ! was this eafy ? Shakefp. 
Severely 3 without tendernefs. J 

Some friends of vice pretend, 

I hat I the tiicks of youth too roughly blame. Dryden 
Auftcrely to the tafte. J 

Boifteroufly ; tempeftuoufly. 

6. Harfhly to the ear. 

Rou'chness. n. f [from rough.) 

I. 'Superficial afperity; unevennefs of furface. 

The little roughnefes or other inequalities of the leather 
agami, the cavity of the cylinder, now and then put a flop to 
the defeent or afeent of the fucker. P J , 

"W hile the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood ^ ^ 

Strives with the gentle calmnefs of the flood. Denham 
r W ^ thc diamond is not only found, but the roughnefs 
smoothed, cut into a form, and fet in gold, then we cannot 

out acknowledge, that it is the perfect work of art and 
nature. * “ na 

Such a perfuafion as this well fixed, will fmooth all the 
roughnefs oi the way that leads to happinefs, and render all 
the cortfli&s with our lulls pleafing. Atterbury 
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Aufterencfs to the tafte. 

Divers plants contain a grateful fharpnefs, as lemons 3 or 
an .auftere and inconcodted roughnefs, as floes. Brovjnt 

3. Tafte of aftringency. 

A tobacco-pipe broke in my mouth, and the fpitting out 
the pieces left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that 
I champed up the remaining part. Spectator* 

4. Harfhnefs to the ean 

In the roughnefs of the numbers and cadences of this play* 
which was fo deligned, you will fee fomewhat more mafterly 
than in any of my former tragedies. Dryderu 

The Swedes, Danes, Germans, and Dutch attain to the 
pronunciation of our words with eafe, becaufe our fyllables 
refemble theirs in roughnefs and frequency of confonants. Sw. 

5. Ruggednefs of temper 3 coarfenefs of manners 3 tendency to 
rudenefs 3 coarfenefs of behaviour and addrefs. 

Roughnefs is a needlefs caufe of difeontent 3 feverity breedeth 
fear 3 but roughnefs breedeth hate : even reproofs from autho¬ 
rity ought to be grave and not taunting. Bacon „ 

When our minds eyes are difengag’d. 

They quicken ffoth, perplexities unty. 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnefs mollify. Denham . 
Roughnefs of temper is apt to difeountenance the timorous 
or modeft. Addifon 

6. Abfence of delicacy. 

Should feafting and balls once get among the cantons, their 
military roughnefs would be quickly loft, their tempers would 
grow too foil for their climate. Addifon , 

Severity 3 violence of difcipline. 

Violence of operation in medicines. 

Unpolifhed or unfiniflied flate. 

10. Inelegance of drefs or appearance. 

11. Tempeftuoufnefs 3 florminefs. 

12. Coarfenefs of features. 

Rought. old pret. of reach. 

r aught.) Reached. 

The moon was a month old, when Adam was no more. 
And rought not to five weeks, when he came to fivefcore. 

Shakejp. Love's Labour Lojii 
To Rou'ghwork. v. a. [rough and work.) To work eoarlelv 
over without the Jeaft nicety. 

Thus you muft continue, till you have roughwrought all 
your work from end to end. Moxon’s Mech. Exercifes. 

Rou'nceval. n.f [from Rouncefval, a town at the foot of 
the Pirenees.] See Pea, of which it is a fpecies. 

Dig garden, 

And fet as a daintie thy runcival peafe. Tuffgr* 

ROUND, adj. [rond, French 3 rondo, Italian 3 rund, Dutch 5 
rotundus , Latin.] 

1. Cylindrical. 

Hollow engines long and round thick ram’d. Milton 

2. Circular. 

His ponderous fhield large and round behind him. Milton „ 

3. Spherical 3 orbicular. 

7 he outfide bare of this round world. Milton 

4. [Rotunds ort, Lat.J Smooth; without defea in found. 

.in his faty rs Horace is quiclc, round, and pleafant, and as 
nothmg fo bitter, fo not fo good as Juvenal. Pcacham 

5. Not broken. 

• Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 
fT ... , . . Jrbutbm on Coins. 
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[commonly written by Spenfer 
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' ar ge; not inconhderable. 

Three thoufand ducats! ’tis a good round fum. Shaktfb. 
i hey fet a round price upon your head. AddiTon 

Jt is not eafy to forefee what a round fum of money may do 
among a people, who have tamely fuffered the Franlbe colptH 
to be lazed on. Addifon's Remarks on Itlly. 

She called for a round fum out of the privy purfe. Hooke. 
7- Plain; clear; fair; candid; open. 

Round dealing is the honour of man’s nature ; and a mix¬ 
ture of falfehood is like allay in gold and fliver, which may 

8. QuickC hrift. W ° rk thC better ’ bUt *•' embafeth ;t - Bacol 

Fainting is a long pilgrimage ; if we do not aflually bernn 

tXSit """ " * — ' 

Su- Roger heard them upon a round trot ; and after pau" 

Q Plain* f t lem -’f lat n ? u .? h mi g kc be faid on both fides. Jddif. 

9. lain^ free without delicacy or referve; alrnoft rouo-h 

Tot his queen mother all alone intreat him, ° 

1 o iliew his griefs ; let her be round with him. Shnk.r* 

7 be kln S s "‘terpofed in a round and princely manner • ” , f, 
only by way of requeft and perfuafion, but'alfrX ’ e 
proteftation and menace. ’ “° - of 

Round, n.f. Bacon « 

i* A circle 3 a fphere ; an orb 4 

_ Hie thee hither* 

1 hat I may pour my fpifits in thine eai*, 

And Chaftne w.th the valour of my tongue 

Wk- h i V pedeS thee from the golden round 
hicli rate and metaphyfick aid doth feem ’ 

have Itrown d thee withal. shakejp. Macbeth. 
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ROU 

Fll charm the air to give a found. 

While you perform your anticlc round. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Three or four we’ll drefs like urchins, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Shakefp. Mer. Wives of W'tndf. 
What is this, 

That rifes like the illue of a king. 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hirfute roots are a middle fort, between the bulbous and 
fibrous ; that, befides the putting forth lap upwards and 
downwards, putteth forth in round. Bacon. 

WTat if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars. 

By his attractive virtue and their own 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. Milton . 

Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaftick round. Milton. 

He did foretel and prophefy of him, 

Who to his realms that azure round hath join’d. Denham . 

They meet, they wheel, they throw their darts afar ; 
Then in a tound the mingled bodies run. 

Flying they follow, and purfuing fhun. Dryden. 

How fhall I then begin, or where conclude. 

To draw a fame fo truly circular ? 

For, in a rounds what order can be fhew’d. 

Where all the parts fo equal perfeCl are ? Dryden. 

The mouth of Vefuvio has four hundred yards in diame¬ 
ter; for it feems a perfect round. Addifon. 

This image on the medal plac’d. 

With its bright round of titles grac’d, 

And ftampt on Britifh coins lhali live. Addifon. 

2 . Rundle ; ftep of a ladder. 

When he once attains the upmoft round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back. 

Looks in the clouds, fcorning the bafe degrees 
By which he did afeend. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

Many are kick’d down ere they have climbed the two or 
three firfk rounds of the ladder. Government of the Tongue. 
All the rounds like Jacob’s ladder rife; 

The lowed hid in earth, the topmoll in the fkies. Dryden. 
This is the laft ftage of human perfection, the utmoft round 
of the ladder whereby we afeend to heaven. Norris. 

3. The time in which any thing has palled through all hands, 
and comes back to the firft : hence applied to a caroufal. 

A gentle round fill’d to the brink, 

To this and t’ other friend I drink. Suckling. 

Women to cards may be compar’d ; we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away. Granville. 

The feafl was ferv’d; the bowl was crown’d ; 

To the king’s pleafure went the mirthful round. Prior. 

4. A revolution ; a courfe ending at the point where it began. 

We, that are of purer fire, 

Imitate the Harry quire, 

Who, in their mighty watchful fpheres. 

Lead in fwift rounds the months and years. Milton. 

If nothing will pleafe people, unlefs they be greater than 
nature intended, what can they expect, but the als’s round of 
vexatious changes. L'Ejlrange. 

How then to drag a wretched life beneath 
An endlefs round of Hill returning woes. 

And all the gnawing pangs of vain remorfe ? 

What torment’s this ? Smith. 

Till by one countlefs fum of wees oppreft. 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft, 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; 

Compeird our common impotence to mourn, 

Thus through the round of age, to childhood we return 

Prior. 

5. [ Ronde , Fr.] A walk performed by a guard or officer, to 
furvey a certain diftriCt. 

Round, adv. 

1. Every way ; on all fidcs. 

The terror of God was upon the cities round about. Gen. 
All founds whatfoever move round ; that is, on all Tides, 
upwards, downwards, forwards, and backwards. Bacon. 
In darknefs and with dangers compafs’d round. Milton . 

2. [En rond , a la ronde , Fr.] In a revolution. 

At the beft ’tis but cunning ; and if he can in his own 
fancy raife that to the opinion of true wifdom, he comes 
7 ound to pra&ife his deceits upon himfelf. Gov. of the Tong. 

Some preachers, prepared only upon two or three points, 
run the fame round from one end of the year to another. Add. 

3. Circularly. 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vaft profundity obfeure. Milton. 

4. Not in a direct line. 

If merely to come in. Sir, they go out,; 

The way they take is ftrangely round about. Pope . 

Round, prep. 

1. On every fide of. 

To officiate light round this opacous earth. Milton. 


dryden. 




ROU 

2. About; circularly about. 

He led the hero round 
The confines of the bleft Elylian ground. 

3. All over. 

Round the world we roam, 

Forc’d from our pleafing fields and native home. D r ,j 

To Round, v. a. [ rotunda , Lat. from the noun.] 

1. To furround ; to encircle. 

Would that th’ inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that muft round my brow. 

Were redhot fteel to fear me to the brain. 0 1 , A 

We are fuch fluff 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a fleep. Shakefp, Temutl 

This diftemper’d meffenger of wet, U * 

The many coloured Iris, rounds thine eyes. Sbakefa 

The viieft cockle gaping on the coaft. 

That rounds the ample fea. 

2. To make fpherical or circular. 

Worms with many feet, which round themfelves into balls 
are bred chiefly under logs of timber. p a ’ 

When filver has been leffened in any piece carrying the 
publick (lamp, by clipping, wafhing, or rounding , the taws 
have declared it not to be lawful money. g Q( j 

With the cleaving-knife and' mawl fplit the fluff into a 
fquare piece near the fize, and with the draw-knife round off 
the edges to make it fit tor the lathe. Moxm 

Can any one tell, how the fun, planets, and fatellites were 
rounded into their particular fpheroidical orbs. Qheyni 

3. To raife to a relief. 

The figures on our modern medals are raifed and rounded 
to a very great perfection. Addifon on Ancient MeduL. 

4. To move about any thing. 

To thole beyond the polar circle, day 
Had unbenighted (hone, while the low Tun, 

To recompenTe his diftance, in your fight 

Had rounded ftill th’ hoiizQn, and not known 

Or Eaft or Weft. Miltons Paradife Lof, b, x, 

5. To mould into TmoothneTs. 

TheTe accomplifhments, applied in the pulpit, appear by 
a quaint, terTe, florid ftile rounded into periods and cadencies, 
without propriety or meaning. Swift's Mjcellam, 

To Round, v. n. 

1. To grow round in form. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace ; we fhall 
Prelent our Tervices to a fine new prince. tshakfp. 

2 . [ Runcn , German ; whence Chaucer writes it better nun] 
To whifper. 

Being come to the Tupping place, one of Kalander’s fer- 
vants rounded in his ear ; at which he retired. Sidney. 

France, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field 
As God’s own foldier, rounded in the ear, 

With that Tame purpofe changes. Sljdefp 

They’re here with me already ; whifpering, rounding 
Sicilia is a To forth ; ’tis lar gone. Shakefp. 

Cicero was at dinner, where an ancient lady faid fhe was 
but forty : one that Tat by rounded him in the ear, fhe is far 
more out of the queftion : Cicero anfwered, I muft believe 
her, for I heard her fay To any time thefe ten years. Bacon. 

'I'he fox tounds the new eleCl in the ear, with a piece of 
Tecret Tervice that he could do him. L'Bjiran^e. 

3. To go rounds. 

They keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. Mlton. 

Rou'nda bout. adj. [This word is ufed as an adjective, though 
it is only an adverb united to a fubftantive by a colloquial 
licenfe of language, which ought not to have been admitted 
into books.] 

1. Ample; extenfive. 

Thole fincerely follow reafon, but for want of having large, 
found, roundabout fenfe, have not a full view of all that re¬ 
lates to the queftion. Locke on Underfandinfr 

2 . Indirect ; loofe. 

Paraphrafe is a roundabout way of tranflating, invented to 
help the barrennefs, which tranflators, overlooking in them- 
felves, have apprehended in our tongue. 

Rou'ndel. 1 r 

Rou'ndelay. \ n 'J' 

1. [ Ronde let i French.] A kind of ancient poetry, which 
commonly confifts of thirteen verles, of which fw} 
are of one kind of rhyme and five of another: it i s 
vided into three couplets ; and at the end of the fecond an 
third, the beginning of the roundel is repeated in an equivoca 
fenfe, if poliible. Tevwx* 

Siker, fike a roundle never heard I none. 

Little lacketh Perigot of the beft, 

And Willie is not greatly over-gone, f . 

So weren his under-longs well addreft. Spenfer s 
To hear thy rimes and roundelays, 

Which thou wert wont in waftful hills to fng, 

I more delight than lark in fummer days, , 

Whole echo made the neighb’ring groves to ring, 




ROU 

Come now a roundel and a fairy long. Shakefp. 

They iift’ningheard him. While he leaicli cl the grove. 
And loudly hung his roundelay of love. 

But on the hidden Hop’d. Dryden s Kmght s Tale. 

2 r Ronde/Ie, Fr.] A round form or figure. 

^ The Spaniards, calling themfelves mto roundels, and their 
ftrongeft fliips walling in the reft, made a flying march to 

1 • ^ ULU/*’* 

The miifes and graces made feftivals ; the fawns, fatyrs, 
and nymphs did dance their roundelays. Howel. 

Rou'nder. n.f. [from round.] Circumference; tnclofute. 

If you fondly pafs our proffer’d otter, 

’Tis not the rounder of your old fac d walls 

Can hide you from our meffengers of war. Shakefp. 

Rou'ndhead. n.f. [round and head.} A puritan, fo named 
from the praaice once prevalent among them ol cropping 

their hair round. . . .. , , , f 

Your petitioner always kept hofpitality, and drank confu- 

fion to the roundheads. Spectator, 629. 

Rou'ndhouse. n.f [round and houfe.] The conftable s pri- 
fon, in which diforderly perfons, found in the ftreet, are 

confined. . n 

They march’d to fome fam d roundboufe. rope. 

Rou'ndisH. adj. [from round.] Somewhat round ; approach¬ 
ing to roundnels. 

It is not every finall crack that can make fuch a receiver, 
as is of a roundijh figure, ufelels to our experiment. Boyle. 

Rou'ndly. adv. [from round.'] 

1. In a round form ; in a round manner. 

2. Openly; plainly,; without referve. 

Injoin gainfayers, giving them roundly to underftand, 
that where our duty is fubmiflion, weak oppofitions betoken 
pride. Ho'.ker, h. v. J. 3 . 

You’ll prove a jolly furly groom, 

That take it on you at the firft fo roundly. Shakefp. 

Mr. de Mortier roundly faid, that to cut off all contentions 
of words, he would propole two means for peace. Hayward. 

From a world of pheenomena, there is a principle that 
a£fs out of wifdom and counfel, as was abundantly evidenced, 
and as roundly acknowledged. More s Divine Dialogues. 

He affirms every thing roundly , without any art, rheto- 
rick, or circumlocution. Addifon s Count Tariff. 

3. Brifkly ; with fpeed. 

When the mind has brought itfelf to attention, it will be 
able to cope with difficulties, and mafter them, and then it 
may go on roundly. Locke . 

4. Completely; to the purpofe; vigoroufly ; in earneft. 

I was called any thing, and I would have done any thing, 
indeed too, and roundly too. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

This lord juftice caufed the earl of Kildare to be arrefted, 
and cancelled fuch charters as were lately refumed, and pro¬ 
ceeded every way fo roundly and feverely, as the nobility did 
much diftafte him. Davies on Ireland. 

Rou ndness. n.f [from round.] 

1. Circularity; fphericity ; cylindrical form. 

The fame reafon is of the roundnefs of the bubble ; for the 
air within avoideth difcontinuance, and therefore cafteth it¬ 
felf into a round figure. Bacon 1 s Natural Hi/lory. 

Bracelets of pearl gave roundnefs to her arm, 

• And ev’ry gem augmented ev’ry charm. Prior. 

Roundnejs is the primary effential mode or difference of a 
bowl. Watts's Logick. 

2. Smoothnefs. 

The whole period and compafs of this fpeech was delight- 
fome for the roundnefs , and grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenfer . 

3. Honefty ; opennefs ; vigorous meafures. 

To ROUSE, v. a. [of the lame clafs of words with raife and 
rife.] 

1. To wake from reft. 

At once the crowd arofe, confus’d and high ; 

For Mars was early up, and rous'd the fky. Dryden . 

Rev’rent I touch thee ! but with honeft zeal. 

To roufe the watchmen of the publick weal, 

To virtue’s work provoke the tardy hall; 

And goad the prelate flumb’ring in his jftall. Pope,. 

2 . To excite to thought or adtion. 

The Dane and Swede, rouz'd up by fierce alarms, 

Blefs the wife condudt of her pious arms ; 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceafe. 

And all the northern world lies hulh’d in peace. Addifon . 

I’ll thunder in their ears their country’s caufe, 

And try to rouje up all that’s Roman in them. Addif. Cato. 
The heat, with whichLuther treated his adverfaries, though 
ftrained too far, was extremely well fitted by the providence 
of God to roufe up a people, the moft phlegmatick of any 
mChnftendom. Atterbury. 

1 hey would be very much roufed and awakened by fuch a 
fight; but they would not however be convinced, Atterbury. 

3. To put into adtion. 

As an eagle, feeing prey appear. 

His airy plumes doth roufe full rudely dight; 

So fliaked he, that horror was to hear, & Fairy Queen. 
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Bluft’ring winds had rous'd the fea. 

4. To drive a beaft from his laire. 

The blood more ftirs, 

To rouze a lion, or to ftart a hare. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He {looped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old 
lion ; who fhall roufe him up ? Genefis xlix. 9* 

Th’ unexpected found 

Of dogs and men his wakeful ear does wound ; 

Rous'd with the noife* he fcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this faIfe alarm. Denham * 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus’ fiery car. 

The youth rulh eager to the fylvan war; 

Swarm o’er the lawns, the foreft-walks furround, 

Roufe the fleet hart, and cheer the op’ning hound. Pope. 

To Rouse, v. n. 

1. To awake from {lumber. 

Men, fleeping found by whom they dread, 

Roufe and beftir themfelves ere well awake. Milton. 

Richard, who now was half afleep, 

Rous'd ; nor would longer filence keep. Prior. 

Melancholy lifts her head ; 

Morpheus roujes from his bed. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

2. To be excited to thought or action. 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rozvze. Shakefp. 
Rouse, n.f [: rufeh , German, half drunk,] A dofe of liquor 
rather too large. 

They have given me a roufe already, 

—Not paff a pint as I am a foldier. Shakefp. Othello . 

Nojocund health that Denmark drinks to-day. 

But the great cannon to the clouds {hall tell; 

And the king’s roufe fhall bruit it back again* 

Refpeaking earthly thunder. Shakefp , 

Rou'ser. n.f. [from roufe.] One who roufes. 

Rout. n.f. [rot, Dutch.] 

1. A clamorous multitude ; a rabble ; a tumultuous croud. 

Befides the endlefs routs of wretched thralls. 

Which thither were affembled day by day 
From all the world. Fairy Queen , b. i* 

A rout of people there affembled were, 

Of every fort and nation under fky. 

Which with great uproar preafed to draw near 
To th’ upper part. Spenfer . 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfelf in bafe and abjedt routs , 

Led on by bloody youth, goaded with rage. 

And countenanced by boys and beggary. 

You, reverend father, then had not been there. Shakefp . 

Farmers were to forfeit their holds in cafe of unlawful re¬ 
tainer, or partaking in routs and unlawful affemblies. Bacori . 

Such a tacit league is againft fuch routs and {howls, as have 
utterly degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon * 

Nor do I name of men the common rout , 

That wandring loofe about, 

Grow up and perifh, as the fummer fly. Milton's Agonifles. 

The mad ungovernable rout , 

Full of confullon and the fumes of wine, 

Lov’d fuch variety and antick tricks. Rofcommon * 

Harley fpies 

The doeftor fallen’d by the eyes 
At Charing-crofs among the rout. 

Where painted monfters are hung out. Swift « 

2 . [Route, Fr.] Confufion of an army defeated or difperfed. 

Thy army, 

As if they could not {land when thou wer’t down, 
Difpers’d in rout, betook them all to fly, Danieh 

J heir mightieft quell’d, the battle iwerv’d, 

With many an inrode gor’d ; deformed rout 
Enter’d, and foul diforder. Miltons Par. Loft, b. vi* 

To Rout. v. a. To diflipate and put into confulion by defeat. 
The next way to end the wars with him, and to rout him 
quite, (hould be to keep him from invading of thofe countries 
adjoining. Spenfer cn Ireland. 

That party of the king’s horfe, that charged the Scots, 
jo totally routed and defeated their whole army, that they 

T V Glarendon, b. viii. 

1 o Rout. v. n. To affemble in clamorous and tumultuous 
crouds. 

The meatier fort routed together, and fuddenly affailing the 
ear. in his houfe, flew him. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Route, n.f. [route, hr.] Road; way. 

Wide through the fuzzy field their route they take. 

1 heir bleeding bofoms force the thorny brake. Gn*, 

R °thLU [ T G y man ’J A ™> k or file; a number of 
things ranged in a line. 

Lips never patt s but that they {how 

After l t°h US , ? e ^ the d ° Uble 10W * Sidney, b. ii. 

After them all dancing on a row. 

The comely virgins came with garlands dight. 

As frem as flowres. ~ & , - 

11 airy Queen, b. 1. 

Where 











































































































































































































































































Where any row 

Of fruit trees, overwoody, reach’d too far 

Their pamper’d boughs, and needed hands to check 

Fruitlefs embraces Milton's Paradife Lofl, b, v. 

A triple mounted row of pillars, laid 
On wheels. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vi. 

Where the bright feraphim in burning row. 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

The vidfor honour’d with a nobler veR, 

Where gold and purple drive in equal rows. Dryden. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaux, 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoR rows. Pope. 

To ROW. v. n. [popan, Saxon.] To impel a vefTel in the 
water by oars. 

He law them toiling in rowing ; for the wind was con¬ 
trary. Mark vi. 48. 

Some of thefe troughs or canoes were fo great, that above 
twenty men have been found rowing in one. Abbot. 

The bold Britons then fecurely row'd ; 

Chailes and his virtue was their facred load. Waller. 

The watermen turned their barge, and rowed foftly, that 
they might take the cool of the evening. 

The rowing crew. 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. 

To Row. v. a. To drive or help forward by oars. 

The fvvan rows her date with oary feet. 

Ro wel, n. f. [rouelie, Fr.] 

1. The points of a fpur turning on an axis. 

He trave his able horfe the head, 

And, bending forward, druck his agile heels 
Againd the panting fides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel head. Sbakefp . Henry IV. p. ii. 

A rider like myfelf, who ne’er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

A mullet is the rowel of a fpur, and hath never but five 
points ; a dar hath fix. Peacbam on Blazoning . 

He fpurr’d his fiery deed 

With goring rowels , to provoke his fpeed. Dryden. 

2 . A feton ; a roll of hair or filk put into a wound to hinder 
it from healing, and provoke a difeharge. 

To Ro / wel. v. a. To pierce through the fkin, and keep the 
wound open by a rowel. 

Rowel the horle in the chcd. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Ro / wen. n.f 

Rowen, is a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
com left on the ground may lprout into green. Notes on Tujfer. 
Then fpare it for rowen, til Michel be pad. 

To lengthen thy dairie, no better thou had. Tujfer. 

Turn your cows, that give milk, into your roivens, till 
fnow comes. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

RoTver. n.f [from row’.] One that manages an oar. 
Fourgallies fird, which equal rowers bear. 

Advancing in the watry lids, appear. Dryden. 

The bidiop of Salifbury ran down with the dream thirty 
miles in an hour, by the help of but one rower. Addifon. 
RO / YAL. adj , [roial , Fr.J 

1. Kingly; belonging to a king ; becoming 'a king; regal. 

i he royal dock of David. Milton . 

Thrice happy they, who thus in woods and groves, 

' From courts retired, poflefs their peaceful loves : 

Of royal maids how wretched is the fate ! Granville. 

2. Noble ; illudrious. 

What news from Venice ? 

How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? Sbakefp. 
Ro'yalist. n.f. [from royal.] Adherent to a king. 

Where Candiih fought, the royalijh prevail’d, 

Neither his courage nor his judgment fail’d. Waller. 

The old church of England royalijls , another name for a 
man who prefers his conicience before his intereds, are the 
mod meritorious fubje&s in the world, as having palled all 
thole terrible teds, which domineering malice could put them 
to, and carried their credit and their confcience clear. South. 
To Ro'yalize. v. a. [from royal.] I o make royal. 

Ere you were queen, ay, or your hulband king, 

To royalize his blood, I fpilt mine own. Sbakefp. 

Fg'yally. adv. [from royal.] In a kingly manner; regally; 

as becomes a king. 

It {hall be my care. 

To have you royally appointed. Sbakefp. Wint. Dale. 

His body fhall be royally interr d. 

And the lad funeral pomps adorn his herfe. Dryden. 

Royalty, n.f. [ roialte, Fr.] 

1. Kinglhip ; character or office of a king. 

Suppofe, that you have leen 
The well appointed king at Hampton peer. 

Embark his royalty. # Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Draw, you rafeal; you come with letters againd the xing, 
and take vanity the puppet’s part againd the royalty of her 
father. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

JHe will lofe his head, ere give .confent. 

His mader’s fon, as wordiiplully he terms it. 

Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. _ Sbakefp. 

If they had held their royalties by this title, either there 


Dryden. 

Gay. 

Milton. 


mud have been but one fovereign. or elfe every faffi cr 


of a 


Locke, 


Pri 


nr. 


Milt 


or. 


family had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. 

2. State of a king. 

I will, alas ! be wretched to be great, 

And figh in royalty, and grieve in date. 

3. Emblems of royalty. 

Wherefore do I affume 
Thefe royalties, and not refufe to reign. 

ToRoyne. v. a. [rogner, Fr.] To gnaw; to bite. Spenfe, 

Ro / ynish. adj. [rogneux, Fr. mangy, paltry.] Paltry; f 0fr '* 
mean; rude. ■ * 

The roynifh clown, at whom fo oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alfo miffing. Sbakefr, 

To RUB. v. a. [rbubio, Weldi; reiben, German, to wipe. \ ' 

1. To clean or fmooth any thing by palling fomething over it- 
to fcour ; to wipe ; to perfricate. 

2. To touch fo as to have fomething of that which touches 
behind. 

Their draw-built citadel new rub'd with balm. Milton 
In narrow clefts, in the monument that Rands over him* 
catholicks rub their beads, and fmell his bones, which thev 
fay have in them a natural perfume, though very like apo- 
ple&ick balfom ; and what would make one fufped, that they 
rub the marble with it, it is obferved, that the fcent is (Longer 
in the morning than at night. Addifon s Remarks on hah, 

3. To move one body upon another. 

Look, how die rubs her hands. 

—It is an accudomed action with her, to feem thus waft¬ 
ing her hands. Sbakcjp. Macbeth, 

The bare rubbing of two bodies violently produces heat, 
and often fire. hoeh. 

Two bones, rubbed hard againd one another, produce a 
fetid fmell. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 

4. To obdrucl by collifion. 

’Tis the duke’s pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition all the world well know. 

Will not be rubb'd nor dop’d. Sbakefp. King Leer. 

5. To polifli ; to retouch. 

The whole bulinefs of our redemption is, to rub over the 
defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon 
the foul. South. 

6. To remove by friction. 

A forcible objedt will rub out the freffied colours at a 
droke, and paint others. Collier of the Afpdi. 

If their minds are well principled with inward civility, a 
great part of the roughnels, which dfeks to the outlide for 
want of better teaching, time, and obfervation, will rub off; 
but if ill, all the rules in the world will not polifli them. Lode, 

7. To touch hard. 

He, who before he was efpied, was afraid, after being per¬ 
ceived, was afhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left 
both fear and fhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney. 

8. To Rub down. To clean or curry a horfe. 

When his fellow beads are weary grown, 

Pie’ll play the groom, give oats, and rub ’em down. D>)d. 

9. To Rub up. 'Fo excite ; to awaken. 

You will find me not to have rubbed up the memory of 
what feme heretofore in the city 7 did. South. 

10. To Rub up. To polifh ; to retouch. 

To Rub. v. n. 

1. To fret; to make a friction. 

This lad allufion gaul’d the panther more, 

Becaufe indeed it rubb'd upon the fore ; 

Yet leem’d (he not to winch, though fhrcwdly pain’d. Dry 

2. To get through difficulties. 

Many a lawyer, when once hampered, rub off as well as 
they can. L'Efranpt- 

’Tis as much as one can do, to rub through the world, 
though perpetually a doing. L'EJlron^- 

Rub. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Collilion; hindrance; obdrudtion. 

'T he breath of what I mean to fpeak 
Shall blow each dud, each draw, each little rub 
Out of the path, which {hall directly lead 
Thy foot to England’s throne. Sbakefp. King J°” n ' 

Now every rub is fmoothed in our way. Shoktjf 

Thofe you make friends. 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 
The lead rub in-your fortunes, fall away. Shake]?- 

Upon this ruby the Englifh embaffadors thought fit to de¬ 
mur, and fent to receive directions. Hayivar 

He expounds the giddy wonder 
Of my weary deps, and under 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 

Where no churlifh rub fays nay. Crapav-* 

He that once lins, like him that Aides on ice. 

Goes fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice; t 

Though confcience checks him, yet thofe rubs gone 0 er, 

Pie Aides on fmoothly, and looks back no more. Dryt^ 1, 

An hereditary right is to be preferred before election; e 

caufe the government is fo difpofed, that it aim oft e ff c . 

itfelf: and upon the death of a prince, the adminim-iR^n 
• 1 • i * * r • Surft* 

eoes on without any 7 rub or interruption. 

b ; Frication; 
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2. Frication; aft of rubbing. f t , 

Inequality of ground, that hinders the motion of a bowl. 
y We’ll play at bowls. 

_’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs. 

And that my fortune runs againd the bias. Sbakefp. 

4. Difficulty ; caufe of uneadnefs. , 

To fleep ; perchance to dream ; ay, there s the rub. Sha. 
Rub-stone, n.f. [rub and fone.] A done to fcour or ffiarpen. 

A cradle for barlie; with rub-Jlone and fand. Tujfer. 
Ru'bber. n.f [from rub.] 

1. One that rubs. 

2. The indrument with which one rubs. 

Servants blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay 
The rubbers, and the bathing dieets difplay. Dryden. 
Rub the dirty tables with the napkins, for it will fave your 
wearing out the common rubbers. Swift. 

3. A coarfe file. 

The rough or coarfe file, if large, is called a rubber, and 
takes od' the unevennefs which the hammer made in the 
for^ino - . Moxon's Mechanical ExercifeS. 

4. A^game ; a conted ; two games out of three. 

TFhe afs was to dand by, to fee two boobies try their title 
to him by a rubber of cuffs. L'E/hange. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to {harps, gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier on Duelling. 

5. A whetdone. Ainf 

Rubi'can. adj. [ rubican , Fr.] Rubican colour of a horfe is 

one that is bay, forrel, or black, with a light, grey, or white 
upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or white is not predomi¬ 
nant there. Far. Di£i. 

Ru'bbaoe. ) n. f [from rub ; as perhaps meaning, at fird, 
Ru'bbish. 5 dud made by rubbing. Rubhage is not ufed.] 

1. Ruins of building; fragments of matter ufed ill buildings 

What trafh is Rome ? 

What rubbifb, and what offal ? when it ferves 
For the bale matter to illuminate 

So vile a thing as Caefar. Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Such conceits feem too fine among this rubbage. Wotton. 
A fabrick, though high and beautiful, if founded on rub - 
bifh, is eafily made the triumph of the winds. Glanv. Scepf. 

When the foundation of a date is once loofened, the lead 
commotion lays the whole in rubbifb. L'Ejlrange. 

Th’ Almighty cad a pitying eye. 

He faw the town’s one half in rubbifb lie. Dryden. 

The enemy hath avoided a battle, and raken a furer way 
to confuine us, by letting our courage evaporate againd doncs 
and rubbifb. Swift. 

2. Confufion; mingled mats. 

That noble art of political lying ought not to lie any lono-er 
in rubbifb and confufion. Arbutbnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

3. Any thing vile and worthlefs. 

Rubble-stone, n.f. 

Rubble-Jlones owe their name to their being rubbed and 
worn by the water, at the latter end of the deluge, departing 
in hurry and with great precipitation. ° Woodward. 

Ru / bicund. adj. [rubiconde, Fr. rubicundus, Lat.] Inclining to 
rednefs. • Didl 

Rubied, adj. [from ruby.] Red as a ruby. 

Thrice upon thy fingers tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 

Angels food, and rubied nedlar flows 
In pearl, in diamond, and in maffy gold. Milton. 

RubFfick. adj. [ruber and facto, Lat.] Making red. 

While the feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, are by 
refra&ion feparated one from another, they retain thofe mo- 
tions proper to each GW; Cofmol. 

I o Rubify, v. a. To make red. 

This topically applied, becomes a phaenigmus or rubifying 
medicine, and of fuch fiery parts as to conceive fire of them- 
felves, and burn a houfe. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Ru bious. adj. [rubeus, Lat.] Ruddy; red. Not ufed. 

Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and rubious. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Ru bricated adj [from rubrics, Lat.] Smeared with red 
Ku brick, n.f [rubrique, Fr. rubrics, Lat.] DireHions printed 
in books of law and in prayer books ; fo termed, becaufe 
they were originally diftinguiffied by being in red ink. 

No date prefix’d, 

Dircas me in the fiarry rubrick fet.• Milton's Par. Pet 
1 hey had their particular prayers according to the feveral 
days and months ; and their tables or rubricks to inftrufl 

Ru'brick. adj. Red. Stilling fleet. 

. T C , antl L ra y s > which appear red, or rather make ob- 

je 3 s appear fo, I call rubrick or red-making. Newton 

T J> / lat t l0U °* 1 m >’ namc ft°°d rubrick on the walls Pope 
To Ru'brick v a. [from the noun.] To adorn With fed 
Rubiform. adj. [ruber, Lat. and/»r«.j Having the form 

•1?[ th ° fe , ra X S ’ whlch P. :lfs clofe by the fnow, the rubiform 

A ewton's Opticks. 
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RU'BY. n.f. [from ruber, Lat.] 

1. A precious ftone of a red colour, next mhardnefsand value 
to a diamond.. 

Up, up, fair bride ! and call 
Thy ftars from out their feveral boxes, take 
Th y rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth, and make 
Thyfelf a conftellation of them all. Donne . 

Melpomene would be repreiented like a manly lady, upon 
her head a dreffing of pearl, diamonds, and rubies. Peacbam . 
Crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d. 

With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac’d. Dryden . 

2. Rednefs. 

You can behold fuch fights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine is blanch’d with fear. Sbakefp. Macbeth v 

3. Any thing red. 

Defire of wine 

Thou cotild’ft reprefs, nor did the dancihg ruby 
Sparkling, out-potir’d, the flavour, or the fmell. 

Or tafte, that cheers the hearts of gpds and men. 

Allure thee from the cool cryftalline ftream, ALilton . 

4. A blain; a blotch ; a carbuncle. Ainf 

Ru'by. adj. [from the noun ] Of a red colour. 

Wounds, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. Shak. 
Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby than thy fmall pipe 
Is at the maiden’s organ fhrill and found. Sbakefp . 

R.uctA tion. n. f. [ruflo, Lat.] A belching arifing front 
wind and indigeflion. 

Tp Rud. v. a\ [pubu, Saxon, rednefs.] To make red. 

Her cheeks, like apples, which the fun had rudded. Spenf. 
Ru'dder. n.f. [roederc, Dutch.] 

ii The inftrument at the ftern of a veffel, by which its courfe 
is governed. 

My heart was to thy rudder ty’d by th’ firing, 

And thou fhould’ft towe me after. Sbakefp. 

They loofed the rudder bands, and hoifed lip the main-fail, 
and made toward fhore. Adis xxvii. 40. 

Thofe, that attribute unto the faculty any firR or foie 
power, have therein no other underftanding, than fuch a one 
hath, who, looking into the ftern of a fhip, and' finding it 
guided by the helm and rudder, doth aferibe fome abfolute 
virtue to the piece of wood, without all confideration of the 
hand that guides it. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World . 

Fiflhes firfl: to {hipping did impart; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden „ 
Thou held’ft the rudder with a Ready hand. 

Till fafely on the fhore the bark did land. Dryden. 

2. Any thing that guides or governs the courfe. 

Ru'ddiness. [from ruddy.] I he quality of approaching to 
rednefs. 

The ruddinefs upon her lip is wet; 

You’ll mar it, if you kifs it. . Sbakefp. Winter's Tale . 
If the flefli lofe its ruddinefs, and look pale and withered, 
you may fufped it corrupting. Wifeman's Surgery . 

Ru / ddle. n.f. [> udul, Iflandick.] Redearth. 

Ruddle owes its colour to an admixture of iron ; and as that 
is in greater or lefs proportion, it is of a greater or lefs fpeci- 
fick gravity, confiRence, or hardnefs. " Woodward . 

Ru ddock. n.f. [rubecula, Lat.] A kind of bird. 

birds, they have linnets, and ruddocks. Carew.< 
RU DDY. adj. [j-.ubu, Saxon.] 

1. Approaching to rednefs ; pale red. 

We may fee the old man in a morning, 

LuRy as health, come ruddy to the field & . 

And there purfue the chafe, ns if he meant 
T 00 ertake time, and bring back youth again. Otway . 

New leaves on ev’ry bough were leen ; 

Some ruddy colour’d, fome of lighter green. Dryden. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

How ruddy like your lips their Rreaks appear ! Dryden. 
Ceres, in her prime. 

Seems fertile, and with ruddiejl freight bedeckt. Philipsi 

Yellow. Ufed, if to be ufed at all, only in poetry. 

A ciown of ruddy gold inclos d her brow. 

Plain without pomp. tv-,,,/ « 

RUDE. adj. [pebe, Saxon ; rudis, Lat.] ^ 

1. Rough; favage ; coarfe of manners; uncivil; brutal. 

Ruffian, let go that rude uncivil touch ; 

Thou friend of an ill fafliion. Sbakefp 

Vane’s bold anfwers, termed rude and ruffian-like, fur- 
thered his condemnation. tj- 5 , 

You can with fingle look inflame ‘h VJa > . 

The coldeft breaft, the rudejl tame. TValler 

r„k t 3S u eCn fo , ufual f° w ‘ ite Prefaces, that a man is thought 
beforehand! ’ 065 " 0t § ive him fome ^coSnt 

2. Violent i tumultuous ; boifterous j turbulent. ^' /A 

Uouds pulh d with winds rude in their {hock. Milton 

caufe’the^ 3 ^/ aP?e3rS W c‘ te near the ftore > and a flli P > be¬ 
caufe the rude agitation breaks it into foam. Bode. 
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3. jHarfh; inclement. 

Spring does to flow’ry meadows bring, 

What the rude winter from them tore. Waller. 

4. Ignorant; raw ; untaught. 

Though I be rude in fpeech, yet not in knowledge. 2 Cor. 
He was yet but rude in the profeffion of arms, though 
greedy of honour. Wotton's Buckingham. 

Such tools as art yet rude had form’d. Milton. 

5. [Rude, Fr.] Rugged; uneven; fhapelefs. 

It was the cuiftom to worfhip rude and unpoliftied ftones. 

S tillingflceti 

6. Artleis ; inelegant. 

I would know what ancient ground of authority he hath 
for fuch a fenfelefs fable ; and if he have any of the rude 
Irifh books. Spenfer. 

One example may ferve, till you review the iEneis in the 
original, unblemifhed by my rude tranflation. Dryden. 

7. Such as may be done with ftrength without art. 

To his country farm the fool confin’d ; 

Rude work well fuited with a ruftick mind. Dryden * 

RUdely. adv. [from rude.] 
j. In a rude manner. 

Whether to knock againft the gates of Rome, 

Or rudely vifit them in parts remote, 

To fright them ere deftroy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Without exadinefs ; without nicety ; coarfely; 

I that am not fhap’d for fportive tricks, 

I that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefiy 
To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymyh* Shakefp. 

3. Unfkilfully. 

My mufe, though rudely, has refign’d 
Some faint refemblance of his godlike mind. 

4. Violently; boifteroufly. 

With his truncheon he fo rudely firoke 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forced his foot revoke. Spen. 
Ri/deness. n. f. [rudeffe, Fr. from rude.] 
l. Coarfenefs of manners; incivility. 

This rudenejs is a fauce to his good wit. 

Which gives men ftomach to digeft his words 

With better appetite. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

The publick will in triumphs rudely fhare. 

And kings the rudenefs of their joy muft bear. Dryden . 

The rudenefs , tyranny, the oppreffion, and ingratitude of 
the late favourites towards their miftrefs, were no longer to 
be born. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

1. Ignorance; unfkilfulnefs. 

What he did amifs, was rather through rudenefs and want 
of judgment, than any malicious meaning. Hayward. 

3. Artlefsnefs ; inelegance ; coarfenefs. 

Let be thy bitter lcorn, 

And leave the rudenefs of that antique age 

To them, that liv’d therein in ftate forlorn. Fairy Qiieen. 

4. Violence; boifteroufnefs. 

The ram, that batters down the wall. 

For the meat fwing and rudenefs of his poize. 

They place before "his hand that made the engine. Shakefp. 

5. Storminefs ; rigour. 

You can hardly be too fparing of water to your houfed 
plants ; the not obferving of this, deftroys more plants than 
all the vudeneffes of the leafon. Evelyn. s Kalendai. 

RU'DENTURE n.f. [French.] In architecture, the figure of 
a rope or ftaff, lometimes plain and fometimes carved, where¬ 
with the flutings of columns are frequently filled up. Bailey. 
Ruderary. adj. [rudera, Lat.] Belonging to rubbifh. Did. 
Rudera'tion.’ n.f In architeaure, the laying of a pave¬ 
ment with pebbles or little ftones. Bailey. 

Ru'd fsb Y. n.f. [from rude.] An uncivil turbulent fellow. A 

low word, now little ufed. 

I mull be forced 

To give my hand, oppofed againft my heart, 

Unto a mad-brain rudefby, full of fpleen. 

Out of my fight, » udefhy be gone. _ 

R.U'DIMENT. n.f. [ rudiment , Fr. rudimentum , Lat.] 

1 The firft principles ; the firft elements of a fcience. 

Such as were trained up in the rudiments , and were fo 
made fit to be by baptilm received into the church, the fathers 
ufually term hearers. Hooker. 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. hhakejp. 

"Thou foon {halt quit 
Thofe rudiments , and fee before thine eyes 
The monarchies of th’ earth, their pomp, and ftate. 
Sufficient introduaion to inform 

Thee, of thvfelf fo apt, in regal arts. Milton s Par. Reg. 
Could it be believed, that a child fhould be forced to learn 
the rudiments of a language, which he is never to life, and 
neglect the writing a good hand, and cafting accounts. Locke. 

2 The firft part of education. , 

He was nurtured where he was born in his firft rudiments , 

till the years of ten, and then taught the principles of 
r j c ; Wotton s Life of Filhers. 

m The (kill and rudiments auftere of war. Philips. 


Shake.p. 

Shakejp. 
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3. The firft, inaccurate, unfhapen beginning or original of 


thing. 

Mofs is but the rudiment of a plant, and 
earth or bark. 

The rudiments of nature are very 


any 


the mould 0 f 
^aeon’s Natural m 
unlike the grofo J' 
Glanvi/l's Serf 


Fairy Shim, 


Down, 


pearances. 

So looks our monarch on this early fight, 

Th’ effay and rudiments of great fuccefs, 

Which all-maturing time muft bring to light. Dryden 
Shall that man pretend to religious attainments, who is del 
fe&ive and fhort in moral ? which are but the rudiments , the 
beginnings, and firft draught of religion ; as religion is the 
perfection, refinement, and fublimation of morality. South 
God beholds the firft imperfeCt rudiments of virtue in the 
foul, and keeps a watchful eye over it, till it has received 
.every grace it is capable of. Addifon's Spettator 

The fappy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Philip 

Rudime / ntal. adj. [from rudiment.] Initial; relatino- to 
firft principles. 

Your firft rudimental eflays in fpecfatorfhip were made in 
my (hop, where you often practifed for hours. Spectator, 
To Rue. v. a. [jieoppian, Saxon.] To grieve for; to regret- 
to lament. 

Thou tempteft me in vain ; 

To tempt the thing which daily yet I rue , 

And the old caule of my continued pain, 

With like attempts to like end to renew. 

You’ll rue the time. 

That clogs me with this anfwer. 

France, thou fhalt tue this treafon with thy tears, 

If Talbot hut furvive. Shakefp. Henry VI, 

There are two councils held ; 

And that may be determin’d at the one. 

Which may make you and him to rue at th’ other. Shah 
Oh ! treacherous was that breaft, to whom you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falfhood found too late, ’twas he 
That made me call you guilty, and you me. 

I rue 

That error now, which is become my crime. 

Againft this, thy will 
Chofe freely what it now lo juftly rues. 

Rue. n.f [rue, Fr. rut a, Lat.] An herb called, herb of grace, 
becaufe holy water was fprinkled with it. 

The flower of rue for the moft part confifts of four hollow 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of 
a role ; out of whole flower-cup riles the pointal, which af¬ 
terward becomes a roundilh fruit, which is generally four 
cornered, and compoled of four cells fixed to an 
of fmall angular feeds. 

O 

What favor is better, 

For places infected, than wormwood and rue. 

Here did the drop a tear; here, in this place, 

I’ll let a hank of rue, four herb of grace ; 

Rue, even for Ruth, here fhortly {hall be feen. 

In the remembrance of a weeping queen. Shakejp. R'fh .E 
'Fhe weal'd, to encounter the lerpent, arms herfelf with 
eating of rue. More's Antidote againjf Atheijm . 

Rue'ful adj. [rue and full.] Mournful; woful; forrowful. 
When we have our armour buckled on, 

The venom’d vengeance ride upon our fwords, 

Spur them to rueful work, rein them from ruth. Shakefp 
Cocytus, nam’d of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rueful ftream. Milton s Par a.if 

He figh’d, and caft a rueful eye ; 

Our pity kindles, and our paffions die. Dryde* 

Rue'fully. adv. [from rueful.] Mournfully ; forrowfully- 
Why fhould an ape run away from a fnail, and very 
fully and frightfully look back, as being afraid ? Fhf 

RueTulness. n.f. [from rueful.] Sorrowfulnefs; mournfulnes. 
RUE'LLE. n. J\ [French.] A circle ; an aflembly at apn 
vate houfe. 

The poet, who flourifhed in the feene, is condemned ,n 
the ruelle. Dryden s Preface to, 

Ruff, n.f A puckered linen ornament, formerly worn abo* 
the neck. See Ruffle. ' 

You a captain ; for what? for tearing a whore’s ruff * n , 
bawdy houfe ? Shakefp. Henry 1 v • i 

We’ll revel it, t r. 

With ruffs , and cuffs, and fardingals. Sha^j 

Like an uproar in the town, 

Before them every thing went down, 

Some tore a ruff, and lome a gown. Drayton- 

Sooner may a gulling weather lpy, 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme tell certainly, 

What fafhion’d hats, or ruffs , or lints next year, 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. ' 

'1 he ladies freed the neck from thofe yokes, thofe ^ 
ruffs in which the fimplicity of their grandmothers ^ 
closed it. ' Addijcn's Guardian, ^ 


hard {hell 
Miller. 


uer, 
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I rear’d this flow’r, 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. Pope. 

2. [From rough feales.] A fmall river fi{h. 

A ruff or pope is much like the pearch for fhape, and 
taken to be better, but will not grow bigger than a gudgeon : 
he is an excellent fifti and of a pleafant tafte. Walton . 

7. A ftate of roughnefs. Obfolete. 

As fields let all their briftles up; in fuch a riff wert 
thou. Chapman's Iliads, 

i New ftate. This feems to be the meaning of this cant 
word. 

How many princes that, in the ruff of all their glory, 
have been taken down from the head of a conquering army 
to the wheel of the vigor’s chariot. VEjlrange. 

RuYfian. n.f [ruffam, Italian ; rufficn, Fr. a bawd ; roffver , 
Danilh, to pillage; perhaps it may be beft derived from 
rough.] A brutal, boifterous, mifehievous fellow; a cut¬ 
throat; a robber; a murderer. 

Ruff an, let go that rude uncivil touch, 

Thou friend of an ill fafhion ! Shakejp. Two Gent, of Ver. 

Have you a riff an that will fwear ? drink ? dance ? 

Revel the night ? rob ? murder ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Sir Ralph Vane’s bold anfwers termed rude and ruff an like, 
falling into years apt to take offence, furthered his condem¬ 
nation . Hayward. 

The boafted anceftors of thefe great men, 

Whole virtues you admire, were all fuch ruffians. 

This dread of nations, this almighty Rome, 

That comprehends in her wide empire’s bounds 
All under heaven, was founded on a rape. Acldifon’s Cato. 
Ru'ffian. adj. Brutal; favagely boifterous. 

Experienc’d age 

May timely intercept the ruffian rage. 

Convene the tribes. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Ru'ffian. v. n. [from the noun] To rage; toraife 
tumults ; to play the ruffian. Not in ufe. 

A fuller blaft ne’er fhook our battlements ; 

If it hath ruffian'd fo upon the fea. 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 

Can hold the mortife. Shakejp. Othello. 

To Ru'ffle. v. a. [/ nyffelen, Dutch, to wrinkle.] 

1. To diforder ; to put out of form ; to make lefs fmooth. 

Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs, which thou doft ravifh from my chin. 

Will quicken and accufe thee ; I’m your hoft ; 

With robbers hands, my hofpitable favour 
You fhould not ruffle thus. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In changeable tafieties, differing colours emerge and va- 
hiffi upon the ruffling of the fame piece of filk. Boyle. 

As you come here to ruffle vizard punk ; 

W hen lober rail, and roar when you are drunk. Dryden. 
As fhe firft began to rife, 

She^fmooth’d the ruffled leas, and clear’d the {kies. Dryden . 

Bear me, fome god ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholfome folitude, the nurfe of fenfe ; 

Where contemplation prunes her riffled wrings, 

^ And the free foul looks down to pity kings. * Pope 

2. To difeompofe ; to difturb ; to put out of temper* ^ ’ 

Were I Brutus, 

And Brutus, Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caefar, that fhould mo\ & e 
The ftones of Rome to rife and mutiny. Shakefb 

We are transported by paffions, and our minds ruffled by 
the dt(orders of the body; nor yet can we tell, how the foul 
fhould be affedfed by fuch kind of agitations. Glanvill 

3. To put out of order; to furprife. ' 

The knight found out 
Th’ advantage of the ground, where beft 
He might the ruffl'd foe infeft. Hudikras * \ 

4. 1 o throw diforderly together ’ 

Within a thicket frepos’d, when round 

I ru -%f, r p f eaves in hea P> an(l found, 

Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chatman 

5.10 contract into plaits. apman. 

A fmall Mr t of fine 'ruffled linnen, running along the unner 

Vlf:W, ° re ' ,S tHe m °de%-p.ec B e. JdlfZ 

1. To grow rough or turbulent. 

The night comes on; and the high winds 
Do forely ruffle, tor many miles about 
A hetes fcaice a bufh. 0. v t 

T g he , ri fu'g wmds a ruffling gale afford. 

2. 1 o be in loofe motion ; to flutter - Utyden . 

The fiery courfer, when he he'ars from far 
he fprightiy trumpets and the (boats of war 
On h,s right (houidcr his thick mane reclin’d, 

, e r Ru ffl ct at P ced > and dances in the wind. n, , 

j- 1 o be rough ; to jar; to be in contention. Out ofulf”' 
A valiant fon-m.Iaw thou (halt enjoy • 

One fit to bandy with thy lawlefs fonsf ’ 

7 rUffle 111 the comr t)onwealth of Rome. g hake j- p 


par 

To Ru'ffle. 
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They would ruffle with jurors^ and inforce them to find ai 
they would diredt. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ru'ffle. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Plaited linnen ufed as an ornament. 

The tucker is a flip of fine linnen, run in a fmall kind 
of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the women’s ftays. 

Addifon. 

2. Difturbance; contention; tumult. 

Conceive the mind’s perception of fome objedf,. and 
the confequent ruffle or fpecial commotion of the blood. 

Watts . 

Ru'fterhood. n. f. In falconry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when fhe is firft drawn. Bailey-. 

Rug. n.f. [rugget, rough, Swedifh.] 

1. A coarfe, nappy, woollen cloath. 

January muft be exprefTed with a horrid and fearful afpedl, 
clad in Irifh rug or coarfe freeze. Peacham on Drawing . 

2. A coarfe nappy coverlet ufed for mean beds. 

A rug was o’er his fhoulders thrown ; 

A rug ; for night-gown he had none. Swift's Mifcel . 

3. A rough woolly dog. 

Mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Shoughes, water rugs , and demy wolves are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

RU'GGED. adj. [rugget, Swedifh.] 

1. Rough ; full of unevennefs and afperity. 

Nature, like a weak and weary traveller, 

Tir’d with a tedious and rugged way. Denham 1 . 

Since the earth revolves not upon a material and rugged, 
but a geometrical plane; their proportions may be varied in 
innumerable degrees. Bentley. 

2. Not neat; not regular. 

His hair is flicking ; 

His well-proportion’d beard made rough and rugged , 

Like to the fummer’s corn by tempeft"lodg’d. Shakefp . 

3. Savage of temper ; brutal; rough. 

The greateft favours to fuch an one neither foften nor 
win upon him; they neither melt nor endear him, but 
leave him as hard, as rugged, and as unconcerned as ever. 

South's Sermons „ 

4. Stormy ; rude ; tumultuous ; turbulent; tempeftuous. 

Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged'Jl hour that time and fpite dare bring. 

To frown upon th’ enrag’d Northumberland. & Shakefp . 

5. Rough or harfh to the ear. 

A monolyllable line turns verfe to profe, and even that 
prole is rugged and unharmonious. Dryden's Dedic. to AEneis „ 

6. Sour; furly; difeompofed. 

Sleek o’er your rugged looks. 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts to-night. Shake ft. 

7. Violent; rude; boifterous. J 

Fierce Talgol, gath’ring might. 

With rugged truncheon charg’d the knight. Hudibras. 
o. Rough ; fhaggy. 

Through forefls wild, 

^ To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairfax . 

Ru ggedly, adv. [from rugged.] In a rugged manner. 

Ru GGEDNESS; [from rugged .] 

1. The ftate or quality of being rugged. 

2. Roughnefs; afperity. 

Hardnefs and ruggeelnefs is unpleafant to the touch. Bacon. 
. y ru P s ^mediately abate and demulce the hoarfenefs and 
violence of a cough by mollifying the ruggednefs of the in¬ 
tern tunick of the gullet. 6 J j{ ar 

This foftnels of the foot, which yields and fits itfelf ^o dfe 
ruggednefs zpd unevennefs of the roads, does render it ids 

Ru'gin. n.f. A nappy cloth. ^ the Great,on. 

The bps grew fo painful, that (he could not endure the 
wiping the tchorfrom it with a foft rugin with her own 

Ru'gine. n.f. (rugine, Fr.] A chirurgeon , f!fp! <ra ' Sur S er y- 

the If bone W I’" 1 ’ 1 ftould not generate, bore little orifices into 
the bone, or rafp it with the rugine. o/ : 

Rugo'se. adj. [rugo/us, Lat ] Full of wrinkles. rp ‘ 

It IS a relaxation of the fphinaer to fuch a dearee that 

^tethXwn^ ^ ° f ** » tutneth^ ^ 

RUTO. „. f [ruine. Ft. ruina, Lat.] ‘ 

l' faIJ or ^eftruaion of cities or edifices. 

2. 1 he remains of building demolifhed. 

Aj he Veian a,ld the 9 abian tow ’rs fhall fall. 

And one piomlfcuous ruin cover all • 

Nor, after length of years, a (tone betray 

I he place where once the very ruins lav 7 

T reCS ’ d k ^ “J ft-e, 

And men fhall from her ruins know her fame P • 

Such a (ool was never found, Pnor - 

ho pn 1 d a palace to the ground. 

Only to have the ruins made 

Materials for a houfe decay’d r „ 

- owiff. 

3 * Deftrudlion ; 
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R U L 

3. Deftru&ion •, lofs of happinefs or fortune; overthrow. 

He parted frowning from me, as if ruin 
Leapt from his eyes. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Thofe whom God to ruin has defign’d. 

He fits for fate, and firft deftroys their mind. 

4. Mifchief; bane. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of bufinefs. 

Havock, and fpoil, and ruin are my gain. 

ToRu'in. v. a. [ ruiner y Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To fubvert 5 to demolifh. 

A nation loving gold mull; rule this place, 

Our temples ruin , and our rites deface. 

2. To deftroy ; to deprive of felicity or fortune. 

By thee rais’d I ruin all my foes. 

Difpofe all honours of the fword and gown, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. _ 

A confident dependence ill-grounded creates fuch a negli¬ 
gence, as will certainly ruin us in the end. Wake . 

3. To impoverifh. 

- She would ruin me in filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pincufhion fufficient to make her a gown and petti¬ 
coat. Addifon. 

To Ru'in. v. n. 

1. To fall in ruins. 

Hell heard th’ unfufFerable noife, hell faw 
Heav’n ruining from heav’n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but ftridl fate had fix’d too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faff had bound. 

2. To run to ruin. 

Though he his houfe of polifh’d marble build. 

Yet {hall it tuin like the moth’s frail cell. 

Or fheds of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. 

3. To be brought to poverty or mifery. 

If we are idle, and difturb the induftrious in their bufinefs, 
we {hall ruin the fafter. Locke. 

To Ruinate, v. a. [from ruin. This word is nowobfolete.J 

1. To fubvert; to demolifh. 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 

Who gave his blood to lime the ftones together. 

And fet up Lancafter. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

We’ll order well the ftate. 

That like events may ne’er it ruinate. Sbakefp. 

2 . To bring to meannefs or mifery irrecoverable. 

The Romans came to pull down kingdoms; Philip and 
Nabis were already ruinated , and now was his turn to be 
affailed. Bacon's War with Spain. 

So fhall the great revenger ruinate 
Him and his iffue by a dreadful fate. Sandys. 

Ruina'tion. n. f [from ruinate.] Subverfion; demolition ; 
overthrow. Obfolete. 

Roman coins were overcovered in the ground, in the fud- 
den ruination of towns by the Saxons. Lamden s Remains. 
Ru'inous. adj. [ ruinofus , Lat. ruineux , Fr.] 

1. Fallen to ruin ; dilapidated; demolilhed. 

It is lefs dangerous, when divers parts of a tower are de¬ 
cayed, and theloundation firm, than when the foundation is 
ruinous. Howard. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious ; baneful; deltruCtive. 

The birds. 

After a night of ftorm fo ruinous , 

Clear’d up their choiceft notes in bufli and fpray, 

To oratulate the fweet return of morn. Miltons Par . Reg. 
Thofe fuccefles are more glorious, which bring benefit to 
the world, than fuch ruinous ones, as are dyed in human 
blood. . Glanviffs Preface to Scepf. 

A ftop might be put to that ruinous pradtife of gaming, bw. 
Ru inously. aclv. [from ruinous .] 

1. In a ruinous manner. 

2. Mifchievoufly; deftru&ively. , . 

If real uneafineffes may be admitted to be as deterring as 
imaginary ones, his own decree will retort the moft rumoujly 

on himfelf. Du * * P,lty * 

RULE. n.f. [■ regula , Lat.] 

I Government; empire; fway ; fupreme command. 

I am afham’d, that women 
Should feek for rule, fupremacy, or fway. 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shakejp. 
May he live 

Ever belov’d, and loving may his rule be ! I 

Ihall have rule over a fon that caufeth 


A wife fervant 


fhame. 


Proverbs xv ii. 2. 


There being no law of nature nor pofitive law of God, 
that determines which is the pofitive heir, the r ‘S ht ° f 
ceflion; and conlequently of bearing rule, cou 

^Thls makes them apprehenfive of every tendency, totm- 
,4er ^t form of ^ ^hy^of rheir 

country. ,. J 

Inftrua me whence this uproar; 

And wherefore Vanoe, the fworn friend to Rome, 

Should fpurn againft our ra/r, and ft.r 

The tributary provinces to war. r 
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Sev’n years the traytor rich-Mycenae uvayl!, 

And his ftern rule the groaning land obey’d. p 0 p 6 

2. An inftrument by which lines are drawn. 

If your influence be quite darn’d up 
With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rufti-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of ftreaming light. Milton 
A judicious artift will ufe his eye, but he will truft only to 
his rule. South's Sermons. 

3. Canon; precept by which the thoughts or adtions are 
diredfed. 

Adam’s fin did not deprive him of his rule y but left the 
creatures to a reludfation. Bacon. 

This little treatife will furnifh you with infallible rules of 
judging truly. Dryden*s Dufrefnoy. 

Know’ft with an equal hand to hold the fcale; -j 

See’ft where the reafons pinch, and where they fail, L 

And where exceptions o’er the general rule prevail. Dry, ) 
We profefs to have embraced a religion, which contains 
the moft exadf rules for the government of our lives. Tillotf. 

We owe to chriftianity the difeovery of the moft certain 
and perfect rule of life. Tillotfon. 

4. Regularity ; propriety of behaviour. 

Some fay he’s mad ; others, that lefler hate him, 

Do call it valiant fury ; but for certain. 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

To Rule. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To govern; to control 1 ; to manage with power and au¬ 
thority. 

It is a purpos’d thing 
To curb the will of the nobility ; 

Suffer’t, and live with fuch as cannot rule , 

Nor ever will be rul'd. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Marg’ret fhall now be queen, and rule the king ; 

But I will ride both her, the king, and realm. Shakefp. 
A greater power now rul'd him. Milton. 

Rome ! ’tis thine alone with awful fway, 1 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, s 

Difpofing peace and war thy own majeftick way. Dryd. ) 

2 . To manage. 

He fought to take unto him the ruling of the affairs. 1 Mac. 

3. To fettle as by a rule. 

Had he done it with the pope’s licenfe, his adverfaries mull: 
have been filent; for that’s a ruled cafe with the fchool- 
men. Atterbury. 

To Rule. v. n. To have power or command. 

Judah yet ruletb with God, and is faithful with’ the 
faints. Hofea xi. 12. 

Thrice happy men ! whom God hath thus advanc’d! 
Created in his image, there to dwell, 

And worfhip him ; and in reward to rule 
Over his works. Milton's Paradife Loft. b. vii. 

We fubdue and rule over all other creatures; and ufe for 
our own behoof thofe qualities wherein they excel. Ray. 

He can have no divine right to my obedience, who cannot 
{hew his divine right to the power of ruling over me. Locke. 
Ru'ler. n.f [from iule.] 

1. Governour ; one that has the fupreme command. 

Soon rulers grow proud, and in their pride foolifli. Sidney. 
God, by his eternal providence, has ordained kings ; and 
the law of nature, leaders and rulers over others. Raleigh. 
The pompous manfion was defign’d 
To pleafethe mighty rulers of mankind ; 

Inferior temples ufe on either hand. Addifon- 

2. An inftrument, by the direction of which lines are drawn. 

They know how to draw a ftraight line between two points 
by the fide of a ruler. Moxon's Mechanical Exercijcs. 

Rum. n.f. 

1. A country parfon. A cant word. 

I’m grown a mere mopus; no company comes. 

But a rabble of tenants and rufty dull rums. Swift. 

z. A kind of fpirits diftilled from molofles. . 

To RU'MBLE. v. n. [rommelen, Dutch.] To make a hoarie 

low continued noife. 

The trembling ftreams, which wont in channels clear 
To rumble gently down with murmur foft. 

And were by them right tuneful taugnt to bear 
A bafe’s' part ainongft their conforts oft. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackifh tears, 

With troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. 

Rumble thy belly full, fpit fire, fpoutrain; 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire are my daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements with unkmdnefs. > a \ 
At the rufhing of his chariots, and at the rumbling or 
wheels, the fathers {hall not look back to their c 1 reI ] 
feeblenefs Jeremiah xUn. 3 * 

Our courtier thinks that he’s preferr’d, whom every 
man envies ; • u; s 

When love fo rumbles in his pate, no fleep c0 P^ u(klivgt 

e y es - Apollo 


Spenfcr. 
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Apollo ft arts, and all Parnaflus {hakes 
At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 

_^. r until nrpcjfpr {f 1 rx 


Ro[common. 

t-tne-rruuc/**//«'**«6 —Y. r r , ,, J 

The fire {he fann’d, with greater fury burn d. 

Rumbling within. Dryden. 

Th’ included vapours, that in caverns dwell, 

Lab’ring with colick pangs, and dole confin’d, 

In vain fought iffue from the rumbling wind. Dryden. 

On a fudden there was heard a moft dreadful ru?nbling noife 

within the entrails of the machine, after which the moun- 

. , n Addifon. 

tain purlt. r 

Several monarchs have acquainted me, how often they 

have been {hook from their relpe&ive thrones, by the rum - 
blino of a wheelbarrow. Spectator , N^ 597. 

RUmbler. n.f. [from rumble.] The perfon or thing that 

rumbles. . . T • -1 tt • 

Ru'minant. adj. [ ruminant , rr. rumtnans , Batin.] .Having 

the property of chewing the cud. 

Ruminant creatures have a power of directing this peri- 
ftaltick motion upwards and downwards. Ray. 

The defeription, given of the mufcular part of the gullet, 
is very exaeft in ruminants , but not in men. Derham. 

To RUftVIINATE. v. n. [ ruminer , Fr. rumino , Lat.] 

1. To chew the cud. 

* Others fill’d with pafture gazing fat, 

Or bedward ruminating. Milton's Par. Loft , b. iv. 

The neceflity of lpittle to diflolve the aliment, appears 
from the contrivance of nature in making the falivary duds 
of animals, which ruminate or chew the cud, extremely 
C p en , Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

On grafly banks herds ruminating lie. Lhomfon . 

2. To mufe ; to think again and again. 

Alone fometimes {he walk’d in fecret where. 

To ruminate upon her difeontent. Fairfax , b. iv. 

Of ancient prudence here he ruminates , 

Of rifing kingdoms, and of falling ftates. Waller. 

I ?tm at a folitude, an houfe between Hampftead and 
London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley died : this circumftance 
fets rne a thinking and ruminating upon the employments in 
which men of wit exercife theinfelves. Steele to Pope. 

He pradifes a flow meditation, and ruminates on the fub- 
jed; and perhaps in two nights and days roufes thofe feveral 
ideas which are necefi'ary. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

To Ru'minate. v. a. [ rumino , Lat.] 

1. To chew over again. 

2. To mufe on ; to meditate over and over again. 

’Tis a ftudied, not a prefent thought. 

By duty ruminated. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Knock at the ftudy, where he keeps. 

To ruminate ftrange plots of dire revenge. Shakefp. 

The condemned Englifh 
Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger. Shakefp. 

Mad with defire {he ruminates her fin. 

And wifties all her wiflhes o’er again; 

Now file defpairs, and now refolves to try; 

Wou’d not, and wou’d again, {he knows not why. Dry, 
Rumina'tion. n.f [rumination Lat. from ruminate.] 

1. The property or ad of chewing the cud. 

Rumination is*given to animals, to enable them at once to 
lay up a great ftore of food, and afterwards to chew it. Arb. 

2. Meditation ; refledion. 

It is a melancholy of mine own, extraded from many ob- 
jeds, in which my often rumination wraps me in a moft hu¬ 
morous fadnefs. Shakefp . As You like it. 

Retiring, full of rumination fad, 

He mourns the weaknefs of thefe latter times. Thomfon. 
ToRu'mmage. v. a. [ranmen, German, to empty. Skinner, 
rimarf Lat.] To fearch ; to plunder; to evacuate. 

Our greedy feamen rummage every hold. 

Smile on the booty of each wealthier cheft. Dnden 

To Ru mmage, u. To fearch places. J 

A fox was rummaging among a great many carved figures, 
there was one very extraordinary piece. L'Eftrancc. 

Some on antiquated authors pore; 

Rummage for fenfe. Dryden's Perfms. 

1 have often rummaged for old books in Little-Britain and 

Ru'mmer. n. f. [roemer, Dutch.] A glafs; a drinking cup\ ‘ 

STT'A/tAtto" 2 ' h ‘ r nC befto 'L’d the generous rummer. Philips. 
RUMOUR, n.f [rumeur, Fr. rumor, Lat.] Flying or popu¬ 
lar report; bruit; fame. ' 5 v F 

We hold rumour from what we fear. Shakefp. 

There ran a rumour ^ 

Of many worthy fellows that were out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Lrreat is the rumour of this dreadful knight. 

And his atchievements of no lefs account.^ Shakefp 

1 his rumour of him went forth throughout all Judea. Luke 
Rumour next and chance 

And tumult and confuiion all embroil’d. Milton 

ohe heard an ancient rumour fly, 

That times to come fhould fee the Troian race 

Her Carthage ruin. ' Mneiss 


RUN 

To Ru'mour. v. a. [from the noun.] To report abroad ; to 
bruit. 

Catefby, rmnour it abroad. 

That Anne my wife is fick, and like to die: Shakefpi, 

All abroad was rumour'd , that this day 
Samfon fhould be brought forth'. Milton s Agoni/les. 

’Twas rumour'd , 

My father ’fcap’d from out the citadel. Drydeno 

Ru'mourer. n . f. [from rumour.] Reporter; fpreader of 
news. 

A Have 

Reports; the Volfcians, with two feVeral powers, 

Are entered into the Roman territories. 

—Go fee this rumourer whipt: it cannot be. Shakefp . 
Rump, n.f [rumpjfn German.] 

1. The end of the backbone. 

At her rump flie growing had behind 
A fox’s tail. Fairy ^ueen 9 b. i» 

If his holinefs would thump 
His reverend bum ’gainft horfe’s rump , 

He might b’ equipt from his own ftable. Prior . 

Rumps of beef with virgin honey ftrew’d. King, 

Laft trotted forth the gentle fwine. 

To eafe her itch againft the flump. 

And difmally was heard to whine; 

All as {he ferubb’d her meazly rump. Swift's Mifcel, 

2. The buttocks. 

A Tailor’s wife had chefnuts in her lap, 

And mouncht,—give me quoth I 

Aroint the witch ! — the rump fed ronyon cries. Shakefp * 

He charg’d him firft to bind 

Crowdero’s hands on rump behind. HudibraSn p. i. 

To Ru mple, v. a. [rompelenn Dutch.] To crufh or contract 
into inequalities and corrugations; to crufh together out of 
fhape. 

Each vital fpeck, in which remains 
Th’ entire, but rumpled animal, contains 
Organs perplex’d. Blackmore on the Creation. 

I rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds. 

Or difeompos’d the head-drefs of a prude. Pope . 

Never put on a clean apron, ’till you have made your lady’s 
bed, for fear of rumpling your apron. Swift . 

Rumple, n.f. [hpympelle, Saxon.] Pucker; rude plait. 

Fair Virginia would her fate beftow 
On Rutila, and change her faultlefs make 
For the foul rumple of her camel-back. Drydein 

To RUN. v. n. pret. ran. [finnan , Gothick; ypnan, Saxon j 
rennen , Dutch.] 

I. To move fwiftly; to ply the legs in fuch a manner, as that 
both feet are at every ftep off the ground at the fame time ; 
to make hafte ; to pafs with very quick pace. 

Their feet run to evil, and make hafte to ftied blood. Prov. 
Laban ran out unto the man unto the well. Gen. xxiv. 29. 
When fhe knew Peter’s voice, {he ran in, and told how 
Peter flood before the gate. „ Adis xii. 14. 

Since death’s near, and runs with fo much force, 

We muft meet firft, and intercept his courfe. Dryden . 

He ran up the ridges of the rocks amain. Dryden. 

Let a {hoe-boy clean your {hoes and run of errands.. Swift . 


2. 1 o ufe the legs in motion. 


Seldom there is need of this, till young children can run 

about * Locke 

3. To move in a hurry. 

The prieft and people run about, 

And at the ports all thronging out, 

As if their fafety were to quit 

Their mother. Bcnj.Johnfin. 

4. 10 pafs on the furface, not through the air. 

The Lord fent thunder, and the fire ran along upon the 

S r r 0Und n . . , Exodus ix. 25. 

5. I o rufh violently. 

Let not thy voice be heard, left angry fellows run upon' 
t ee, and thou lofe thy life. fudges xviii. 25. 

^ Low by the winds and raging waves I fwear. 

Your fafety more than mine was thus my care ; 

Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 

Your {hip ftiou’d tun againft the rocky coaft. Dryden. 

I hey have avoided that rock, but run upon another no lefs 
dangerous. . Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

I difeover thofe Ihoals of life which are concealed in order 
to keep the unwary from running upon them. Addifon. 

6. 10 take a courfe at fea. ^ 

^ 1 « 1 ^ ^ ^ a cl much work to 

come by the boat. /jc? •• ^ 

„ ^ f , . - 4 as xx\ 11. 16„ 

7. I o contend in a race. 

A horfe-boy, being lighter than you, may be trufted to 
r “ es Wlth left damage to the horfes. • o 

fenfe X ! n<>t IO ftand ‘ Jt i$ °' ten f ° ll0Wed '«** in this 

My confidence will ferve me to run from this Jew, my 
mafter - • Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
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Addifon's Ovid's Met am. 


RUN 

The difference between the valour of the Irifh rebels and 
the Spaniards was, that the one ran away before they were 
charged, and the other (freight after. Bacon 

I do not fee a face 

Worthy a man ; that dares look up and (land 

One thunder out; but downward ail like beads 

Rwxing away m every flalh. Be „: Jdhnfon. 

, 1 he reit difpers d run, fome difguis’d, 

7 o unknown coads ; fome to the (hores do fly. Daniel. 

They, when they’re out of hopes of flying, 

'WiH run aivay. from death by dying. ' ’ Hudibras. 

Y our child lhneks, and rims away at a froo-. Locke. 

9. To dream; to flow. 

My datues, 

Like a fountain, with a hundred fpouts. 

Did run pure blood. Shake/p. Julius Cafar. 

I command, that the conduit run nothing but claret. Sbak. 
The precious ointment upon the head ran down upon 
Aaion s beard. Pfalm cxxxiii. 2. 

xn fome houfes, wainfcots will fwcat, fo that they will 
almcil run with water. Bacon's Natu al Hijlory. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton. 

Caicus roll’d a crimfon flood, 

And Thebes ran red with her own natives blood. Dryden. 
The greated veffel, when full, if you pour in dill, it mud 
run put feme way, and the more it runs out at one lide, the 
lefs it runs out at the other. Temple. 

Innumerable inlands were covered with flowers, and inter¬ 
woven with fhining feas that ran among them. Addifon. 

Her fields he cloath’d, and chear’d her bladed face 
With 7 unning fountains and with fpringing grafs. Addi on. 

10. I o be liquid ; to be fluid. 

In lead melted, when it beginneth to congeal, make a 
little hole, in which put quickiilver wrapped in a piece of 
lumen, and it will hx and run no more, and endure the 
hammer. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow. 

The mountain dands ; nor can the riling fun 

Unfix her frofls, and teach ’em how to run. Addifon. 

As wax diflolves, as ice begins to run. 

And trickle into drops before the fun, 

S'o melts the youth. 

1 1. To be fuflble ; to melt. 

Her form glides through me, and my heart gives way ; 
This iron heart, which no impreflion took 
From wars, melts down, and runs, if (lie but look. Dryden. 
Suffcx iron ores run freely in the lire. Woodward. 

Your iron mud not burn in the fire ; that is, run or melt; 
for then it will be brittle. Moxon's Mcch. Exerc. 

>2. To pafs ; to proceed. 

You, having run through fo much publick bufinefs, have 
found out the fecretfo little known, that there is a time to give 
it over. Temple's Mijceilanies. 

If there remains an eternity to us after the (hort revolution 
of time, we fo fwiftly run over here, ’tis clear, that all the 
happinefs, that can be imagined in this fleeting date, is not 
valuable in refpecl of the future. Locke. 

13. To go away; to vanifh. 

As fad as our time runs , we (hould be very glad in mod 
parts of our lives that it ran much Aider. Addifon. 

14. To have a legal courfe ; to be praclifed. 

Cudoms run only upon our goods imported or exported, 
and that but once for all; whereas intered runs as well upon 
our (hips as goods, and mud be yearly paid. Child. 

15. To have a courfe in any direction. 

A hound runs counter, and yet draws dry foot well. Sha. 

Little is tne wifdom, where the flight 
So runs againd all reafon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

That puni(hment follows not in this life the breach of this 
rule, and confequently has not the force of a law, in coun¬ 
tries where the generally allowed practice runs counter 
to it, is evident. Locke. 

Had the prefent war run againd us, and all our attacks upon 
the enemy been vain, it might look like a degree of frenzy 
to be determined on fo impracticable an undertaking. Addif. 

16. To pafs in thought or fpeech. 

Cou’d you hear the annals of our fate; 

Through fuch a train of woes if I (hould run, 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done. Dryden. 
By reading, a man antedates his life ; and this way of run¬ 
ning up beyond one’s nativity, is better than Plato’s pre- 
exidence. Collier. 

Virgil, in his fird Georgick, has run into a fet of pre* 
cepts foreign to his fubjedl. Addifon s EJfay on the Georgicks. 

Raw and injudicious writers propofe one thing for their 
fubjedl, and run oft' to another. Felton. 

17. To be mentioned curforily or in few words. 

The whole runs on (hort, like articles In an account, 
whereas, if the fubjedl were- fully explained, each of them 
might take up half a page. Arbuthnot on Coins . 

. To have a continual tenourof any kind/ 

Difcourfes ran thus among the cleared obfervers : it was 


R U N 

faid, that the prince, without any imaginable dain of h>'s 

hgion, had, by the fight of foreign courts, much corrobo* 
rated his judgement. WnttmS* z? >• , " 

k‘i 1 klI1 ^ S ordlnar y runneth, our fovereign lord the 

19. To be bufied upon. vaunderfon. 

His grifly beard his penfive bofom fought, 

A.nd all on Laufus ran his redlefs thought. Dr<d’ 

When we defire any thing, our minds run wholly on the 

good circumftances of it; when ’ds obtained, our minds run 
wholly on the bad ones. n . 

20. T o be popularly known. w, Jt* 

Men gave them their own names, by which thev run a 
great while in Rome. Temtl 

21. I o have reception, fuccefs, or continuance. 

22. i o go on by fucceflion of parts. 

She law with joy the line immortal run. 

Each fire impred, and glaring in his fon. p ob 

23. To proceed in a train of condudl. F * 

If you mfpend your indignation againd my brother, till you 

can derive from him better tedimony of his intent, you (hould 
run a certain courfe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

24. 1 o pals into fome change. 

Is it really defirable, that there (hould be fuch a beina i n 
the world as takes care of the frame of it, that it do not run 
into conlufion, and ruin mankind ? Tillotfon 

W onder at my patience ; 

Dave I not caufe to rave, and beat my bread. 

To rend my heart with grief, and rim didradted. Addifon. 

25. To pafs. J 

We have many evils to prevent, and much danger to run 

£hr ° u S h - Taylor. 

20. 1 o proceed in a certain order. 

Day yet wants much of his race to run. Milton, 

Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain. 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryden. 

I his church is very rich in relicks, which run up as high 
as Daniel and Abraham. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Milk by boiling will change to yellow, and run through all 
the intermediate degrees, till it ftops in an intenfe red. Arb . 

27. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of eight years pro¬ 
fits of his lands, before he cometh to the knowledge of the 
procefs that runneth againd him. Bacon. 

I he time of indance (hall not commence or run till after 
contellation of fuit. Ay life's Par ergon, 

28. To be generally received. 

Neither was he ignorant what -report ran of himfelf, and 
how he had lod the hearts of his lubjedls. Knolles. 

29. To be carried on in any manner. 

Conceflions, that run as high as any, the mod charitable 
protedants make. Atterbury. 

In popilh countries the power of the clergy runs higher, 
and excommunication is more formidable. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

30. To have a track or courfe. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the finus run up above 
the orifice. Wfeman's Surgery. 

One led me over thofe parts of the mines, where metalline 
veins run. Boyle. 

31. To pafs progrefiively. 

1 he planets do not of themfelves move in curve lines, 
but are kept in them by fome attractive force, which, if once 
fulpended, they would for ever run out in right lines. Cheyne. 

32. To make a gradual progrefs. 

The wing’d colonies 

There fettling, feize the fweets the bloffoms yield. 

And a low murmur runs along the field. Pope, 

33. To be predominant. 

This run in the head of a late writer of natural hiftory, 
who is not wont to have the mod lucky hits in the conduit 
of his thoughts. Woodward on Fofils . 

34. To tend in growth, 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or weeds; therefore 
let him feafonably water the one, and dedroy the other. Bac. 

35. To grow exuberantly. 

Jofeph is a fruitful bough, whofe branches run over the 
wall. Genejlsx lix. 22. 

Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle into 
cits or run into wits. Tatler, N a 75* 

If the richnefs of the ground caufe turnips to run to leaves, 
treading down the leaves will help their rooting. Mortimer. 

In fome, who have run up to men without a liberal educa¬ 
tion, many great qualities are darkened. Felton. 

Magnanimity may run up to profufion or extravagance.”^ 

36. To excern pus or matter. > . 

Whether his fle(h run with his iffue, or be dopped, it is 

his uncleanneis. Leviticus xiu* 3 ’ 

37. To become irregular; to change to fomething wild. 

Many have run out of their wits for women. 1 Ejdr. iv r * 

Our king return’d. 

The mufe ran mad to fee her exil’d lord ; 

On the crack’d da<ie the bedlam heroes roar’d, Granvtlh ■ 

3 8.i* 









RUN 

08 To get by artifice or fraud. 

S ' Hath publick faith, like a young heir, 

For this tak’n up all forts of ware, 

And run int’ ev’ry tradefman’s book, 

Mill both turn’d bankrupts. Hudibras, p. i. 

Run in trud, and pay for it out of your wages. Swift, 
oq. To fall by hade, paflion, or folly into fault or misfortune. 
If thou rememb’red not the flighted folly. 

That ever love did make thee run into; 

Thou had not lov’d. Shakefp. As You Like it. 

Solyman himfelf, in punidling the perjury of another, ran 
into wilful perjury himfelf, perverting the commendation of 
judice, which he had fo much defired by his mod bloody and 
uiijud fcntence. Knolles s Hijlory of the Burks. 

From not ufing it right, come all thofe midakes we run 
into in onr endeavours after happinefs. Locke . 

40. To fall; to pafs. 

In the middle of a rainbow, the colours are fufficiently di- 
dinguiflhed ; but near the borders they run into one another, 
fo that you hardly know how to limit the colours. Watts. 

41. To have a general tendency. 

Temperate climates run into moderate governments, and 
the extremes into defpotick power. Swift. 

42. To proceed as on a ground or principle. 

It is a confederating with him, to whom the facrifice is 
offered : for upon that the apodle’s argument runs. Atterbury. 
43- 1 0 g° 011 with violence. 

Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, after a 
„ cruel reign was expelled. Sivift. 

44. To Run after. To (earch' for; to endeavour at, though 
out of the way. 

The mind, upon the fuggedion of any new notion, runs 
after fimilies, to make it the clearer to itfelf; which, though 
it may be ufeful in explaining - cur thoughts to others, is no 
right method to fettle true notions in ourfelves. Locke . 

45. To Run away with. To hurry without confent. 

Thoughts will not be directed what objects to purfue, but 

run aivay with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in 

vie w. ^ Locke. 

46. To Run in with. To clofe ; to comply. 

1 hough Ramus run in with the fird reformers of learning, 
in his oppofition to Aridotle; yet he has given us a plaufibte 
fydem. Baker. 

47. To Run on. To be continued. 

If, through our too much fecurity, the fame (hould run on, 
foon might we feel our edate brought to thofe lamentable 
terms, whereof this hard and heavy (entence was by one of 
the ancients uttered. Hooker . 

48. To Run over, i o be fo full as to overflow. 

He fills his famifli’d maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With unchew’d morfels, while he churns the gore. Dryd. 

49. To be fo much as to overflow. 

Alike while it boils, or wine while it works, run over the 
vefiels they are in, and poffefs more place than when they 

w< L e fi ooL ^ , Digby on Bodies. 

50. To Run out . To be at an end. 

Y hen a leafe had runout, he Aipulated with the tenant to 
relign up twenty acres, without leffening his rent, and no 
great abatement of the fine. Swift. 

51. lo Run out. 1 o fpread exuberantly. 

Infertile animals, lor want of blood, run all out into 

Cfa fk, . Hammond. 

1 he zeal of love runs out into fuckers, like a fruitful 

tre ^ . # Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

. i50i y ie papers are written with regularity ; others run out 
mto the wildnefs of effays. Sptilator. 

52. To Run out. To expatiate. 

Nor is it fufficient to run out into beautiful digreffions, un- 
lefs they are lomethmg of a piece with the main defign of 
fhe Georg.ck Addifon’s EJfay on the Georgicks. 

Hocus. OCCafions ’ ae runmt extravagantly in praife of 

'T'l ■» . . Arbuthnot. 

1 hey keep to their text, and run out upon the power of 

the pope, to the diminution of councils. Bakn- 

inm 1 ihC Tr h,S j ud S ment ’ in «<>t letting his fancy run out 
mto long defections Broome’s Notes on the OdyJ 

53 - T Run out.. 7 o be waded or exhauded. ^ * 

He hath run out himfelf, and led forth 

His defp’rate party with him; blown together 

Aids of all kinds. *v ; r , ... 

Th’ pftof a j Eenj. Jobnfon s Catiline. 

ih eftate runs out, and mortgages are made. 

1 p ,r fortu ne ruin’d, and their fame betray’d. Dryden 
l rom growing riches with good cheer ' } 

i o running out by llarving here. e ‘ r. 

So little gets for what Fhe gives, 

We really wonder how (he lives ! 

And had her dock been lefs, no doubt. 

To ifTJW lons a§ ° run ° ut ■ Swi A 

*• To pierce; to dab. 

love°fo r n^ Qme0 “ already dcad > £hrou S h ** ™ with a 
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Hipparchus, going to marry, confulted Philander upon the* 
occafion ; Philander reprefented his midrefs in fuch drong 
colours, that the next morning he received a challenge, and 
before twelve he was run through the body. Spectator * 

2. To force; to drive. 

In nature, it is not convenient to eonfider every difference 
that is in things, and divide them into didindl clades : this 
will run us into particulars, and we (hall be able to edablifli 
no general truth. Locke\ 

Though putting the mind unprepared upon an unufual drefs 
may difcoura2e it, yet this mud not run it, by an over-great 
(hynefs of difficulties, into a iazy fauntring about ordinary 
things. , Locke. 

3. To force into any way or form. 

Some, ufed to mathematical figures, give a preference to 
the methods of that fcience in divinity or politick enquiries ; 
others, accudomed to retired fpeculations, run natural phi- 
lofophy into metaphyfica! notions. Locke. 

What is railed in the day, fettles in the night; and its 
cold runs the thin juices into thick frzy fubdances. Cheyne, 
The daily complaifance of gentlemen runs them into va¬ 
riety of exprelfions; whereas your fcholars are more clofe, 
and frugal of their words. Felton on the Criticks* 

4. To drive with violence. 

They ran the (hip aground. Adis xxvii. 41. 

This proud Turk offered fcornfully to pafs by without 
vailing, which the Venetian captains not enduring, fet upon 
him with fuch fury, that the Turks were enforced to runboth 
their gallies on lhore. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks . 

A talkative perfon ->uns himfelf upon great inconveniencies, 
by blabbing out his own or others fecrets. Ray. 

5. To melt. 

The pured gold mud b zrun and waffled. Felton. 

6. To incur. 

He runneth two dangers, that he (hall not be faithfully 
counfeled, and that he (hall have hurtful counfel given. Bacon. 
The tale I tell is only of a cock. 

Who had not run the hazard of his life, 

Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wife. Dryden. 
Confider the hazard I have run to fee you here. Dryden. 
O that I could now prevail with any one to count up what 
he hath got by his mod beloved fins, what a dreadful danger 
he runs. Calamy. 

I (hall run the danger of being fufpedled to have forgot 
what I am about. Locke . 

7. To venture; to hazard. 

He would hiinlelf be in the Highlands to'receive them, 
and run his fortune with them. Clarenaon. 

Take here her reliques and her gods, to run 
With them thy fate, with them new walls expe&. Denh. 

A wretched exil’d crew 
Refolv’d, and willing under my command, 

'Fo run all hazards both of fea and land. Dryden. 

8. To import or export without duty. 

Heavy impolitions leffen the import, ahj are a ftrong temp¬ 
tation of running goods. & Swift. 

9. To profecute in thought. 

To 1 un the world back to its fird original, and view na¬ 
ture in its cradle, to trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
in the fird indance of his creative power, is a relearch too 
great for mortal enquiry. South. 

I he world hath not dood fo long, but we can dill run it 
up to thofe artlels ages, when mortals lived by plain nature. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

. 1 wou]d g IadI y underdand the formation of a foul, and run 
it up to its pundtum/aliens. Collier 

I have chofen to prefent you with fome peculiar thoughts 
rather than run a needlefs treatife upon the fubjecl at length! 

,. rr, n Felton. 

10. I o puff). 

Some Enghfli fpeakers run their hands into their pockets, 
others look with great attention on a piece of blank paper. Add, 

11. 10 Run doun. To chale to wearinefs. 

They ran down a flag, and the afs divided the nrev Verv 

h T l 7- , VEftrange’s Fables. 

12. To Run down. To crulh ; to overbear. 

1 hough out-nuinber’d, overthrown. 

And by the (ate of war run down, 

I heir duty never was defeated. Hudibras, t iii 

. bome corrupt affeSions in the foul urge him on With Ibch 

impetuous fury, that, when we fee a man overborn and -un 

by them, we cannot but pity the perfon, while we ab- 
noi the crime. c c 

TV ;<> r \ t j ooutb s be? mans. 

kard and f r C > ’T ma “ er t0 convi,lce ° r run down a drun¬ 
kard, and to anlwer any pretences he can alledge for his 


The common cry 

Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. 

lisrinn in ~ u.. ^1 t ^ L J 


South's Sermons. 


Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 


Obvious! foe eye"’ ^ marking chiefly what is 


Ray. 

I (hall 
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i fha.ll not run over all the particulars, that would IheW 
what pains are ufed to corrupt children. Locke . 

14. To Run over. To confider curforily. 

Thefe four every man fhould run over , before he cenfure 
the works he {hall view. Wotton's Architecture. 

If we run over the other nations of Europe, we {hall only 
pafs through fo many different feenes of poverty. Acldifon. 

15. To run through. 

Should a man run over the whole circle of earthly pleafures, 
he would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatis- 
fa&ion. South. 

Run. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. ACt of running. 

The afs fets up a hideous bray, and fetches a run at them 
open-mouth. L'EJlrange’s Fables . 

2. Courfe ; motion. 

Want of motion, whereby the run of humours is Hayed, 
furthers putrefaCtion. Bacon. 

3. Flow ; cadence. 

He no where ufes any foftnefs, or any run of verfes to 
pleafe the ear. Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey . 

4. Courfe ; procefs. 

5. Way of management; uncontrolled courfe. 

Talk of fome other fubjeCI; the thoughts of it make me 
mad ; our family mult have their run. Arbuthnot. 

6. Long reception ; continued fuccefs. 

It is impoffible for detached papers to have a general run 
or long continuance, if not diverfified with humour. Addifon. 
y. Modifh clamour. 

You cannet but have obferved, what a violent run there is 
among too many weak people againft univerfity education. Sw. 
8. At the long Run. In fine ; in conclusion ; at the end. 

They produce ill-conditioned ulcers, for the moft part 
mortal in the long run of the difeafe. TVifeman. 

Wickednefs may profper for a while, but at the long run , 
he that fets all knaves at work, wall pay them. L'EJlrange. 

Shuffling may ferve for a time, but truth will molt certainly 
carry it at the long run. L'EJlrange. 

Hath faKhood proved at the long run more for the advance¬ 
ment of his eftate than truth ? Tillotfon. 

Runagate, n.f. [corrupted from renegat , Fr.] A fugitives 
rebel; apoftate. 

The wretch compel’d, a runagate became, 

And learn’d what ill a miler Hate doth breed. Sidney. 
God bringeth the prifoners out of captivity; but letteth 
the runagates continue in fcarcenefs. Pfalm Jxviii. 6. 

I dedicate myfelf to your fweet pleafure, 

More noble than that runagate to your bed. Shakefp. 

As Cain, after he had flain Abel, had no certain abiding ; 
fo the Jews, after they had crucified the fon of God, be¬ 
came runagates. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Runaway, n. f [run and away.] One that flies from dan¬ 
ger s a fugitive. 

Come at once, 

For the clofe night doth play the runaway, 

And we are Haid for. Shakefp. 

Thou runaway , thou coward, art thou fled ? 

Speak in fome bufli; where dofi thou hide thy head ? Shak. 
Ru'ndle. n.f. [corrupted from roundle, of round.] 

1. A round ; a Hep of a ladder. 

The angels did not fly, but mounted the ladder by degrees ; 
we are to confider the feveral Heps and rundles we are to af- 
cend by. Duppa. 

2 . A peritrochium ; fomething put round an axis. 

The third mechanical faculty, Hiled axis in peritrochio , con- 
HHs of an axis or cylinder, having a rundle about it, wherein 
are faflened divers fpokes, by which the whole may be 
turned round. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Ru'ndlet. n. f. [perhaps runlet or roundlet .] A Imall barrel. 
Set a rundlet of verjuice overagainfi the fun in fummci, to 
fee whether it will fweeten. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Rung. pret. and part. pafl. of ring. 

The heav’ns and all the conHellations rung. . Milton. 
Ru'nnel. n.f. [from run.] A rivulet; a final 1 brook. 

With murmur loud, down from the mountain’s fide, 

A little runnel tumbled neere the place. Fairfax. 

Ru'nner. n.f. [from run.] 

1. One that runs. 

2. A racer. 

Fore-fpent with toil, as runners with a race, 

I lay me down a little while to breathe. 

Here thofe that in the rapid courfe delight^ 

The rival runners without order Hand. 

q. A meflenger. , , . 

To Tonfon or Lintot his lodgings are better known than 

to the runners of the poll-office. Swift to Pope. 

а. A {hooting fprig. , , r , 

In every root there will be one runner, which hath little 

buds on it, which may be cut into. Mortimer. 

<. One of the Hones of a mill. 

^ The mill goes much heavier by the Hone they call the 
ntniur, being fo large. Mortimer. 

б . A bird. 6 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 


Ainf 
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Ru'nnet. n. f. [jejumnen, Saxon, coagulated.] A liq Uor 
made by fleeping the Homach of a calf in hot water, and 
ufed to coagulate milk for curds and cheefe. It is fometimes 
written rennet. 

The milk of the fig hath the quality of runnet to gather 
cheefe. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

It coagulates the blood, as runnet turns milk. ][y 0 f 

The milk in the Homach of calves, coagulated by the 
runnet, is rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. Arb . 

Ru'nnion. n.f. [regnant, Fr. fcrubbing.J A paltry feurvy 
wretch. 

You witch ! you poulcat! you runnion ! Shakefp. 

Runt, n.f [runte, in the Teutonick dialeCts, fignifies a bull or 
cow, and is ufed in contempt by us for fmall cattle; as kefyf 
the Wellh term for a horfe, is ufed for a worthlefs horie.l 
Any animal fmall below the natural growth of the kind. 

Reforming Tweed 

Hath fent us runts even of her church’s breed. Ckaveland. 

Of tame pigeons, arecropers, carriers, and runts. Walton. 

This overgrown runt has Hruck off his heels, lowered his 
foretop, and contracted his figure. Addifon. 

Ru'ption. n.f [ruptus, Lat.] Breach ; folution of continuity. 

The plenitude of veffels or plethora caufes an extravafa- 
tion of blood, by ruption or apertion. Wifeman. 

Ru'pture. n. f. [ rupture , Fr. from ruptus , Lat.] 

1. The a£t of breaking; Hate of being broken; folution of 
continuity. 

Th’ egg, 

Burfling with kindly rupture, forth difclos’d 

Their callow young. Milton. 

A lute firing will bear a hundred weight without rupture , 
but at the fame time cannot exert its elalticicy. Arbuthnot . 

The diets of infants ought to be extremely thin, fuch as 
lengthen the fibres without rupture. Arbuthnot . 

2. A breach of peace ; open hoftility. 

When the parties, that divide the commonwealth, come 
to a rupture , it feems every man’s duty to chufe a fide. Swift. 

3. Burflennefs ; hernia ; preternatural eruption of the gut. 

The rupture of the groin or ferotum is the mofi common 
fpecies of hernia. Sharp's Surgery . 

To Ru'pture. v. a. [from the noun.] To break; toburft; 
to fuffer disruption. 

The veffels of the brain and membranes, if ruptured, ab- 
forb the extravafated blood. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Rupturewort, n.f [ herniaria , Lat.] A plant. 

The calyx of rupturewort is quadrifid, or, for the moft 
part, quinquefid, and expanded in form of a Aar, having 
five Hamina in the centre : the fruit, which grows in the bot¬ 
tom of the flower, becomes a membranaceous, furrowed, 
round capfule, which is divided into eight cells, each of 
which contains one fmall pointed feed. Miller. 

RU'RAL. adj. [rural, Fr. ruralis , from rura , Lat.] Country; 
exifiing in the country, not in cities; fuiting the country; 
refembling the country. 

Lady, referved to do pafior company honour, 

Joining your fweet voice to the rural mulickof defert. Sid. 

Here is a rural fellow, 

That will not be deny’d your highnefs’ prefence; 

He brings you figs. Shakefp. Cymbelim. 

We turn 

To where the filver Thames firfi rural grows. Tbomjon. 

Rura'lity. \n. f [from rural.] The quality of being 

Ru'ralness. 5 rural. £)&• 

Ru'ricolist. n. f [ruricola, Lat.] An inhabitant of the 
country. Did. 

Ru'rigenous. adj. [rura and gigno, Lat.] Born in the 
country. DiR. 

RUSE, n.f [French.] Cunning; artifice; little firatagem; 

trick; wile; fraud; deceit. A French word neither elegant 

nor neceffary. 

I might here add much concerning the wiles and fifth 
which thefe timid creatures ufe to fave themlelves. Fay. 

RUSH, n.f [jure, Saxon.] 

1. A plant. 

A rujh hath a flower compofed of many leaves, which are 
placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe ; from the 
centre of which rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a 
fruit or hufle, which is generally three-cornered, opening into 
three parts, and full of roundifii feeds : they are plante 
with great care on the banks of the fea in Holland, in 
order to prevent the water from wafhing away the earth; 
for the roots of thefe rujhes fafien themlelves very deep m 
the ground, arid mat themlelves near the furface, fo as to 
hold the earth clofely together. Mi/er- 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of rujhes 1 am fine you are not prifoner. Sbakejp * 

Man but a rujh againft Othello’s breafi. 

And he retires. Shakefp.^ Othelk. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimm’d. rujhes firew’a, co 
webs fwept ? Sbakejp. Taming of the 

Your farm requites your pains ; 

Though rujhes overlpread the neighb’ring plains. Dryden- 
c 2. Any 




Slxikefp. 


Milton . 
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» Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

Not a ru h matter, whether apes go on four legs or two. 

L'EJlrange, 

What occafion hafi thou to give up, John Bull’s friend- 
flfin is not worth a rujl). Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

Rush-candle. «. f [rujh and candle.] A fmall blinking 
taper, made by firipping a rufii, except one fmall {tripe of the 
bark which holds the pith together, and dipping it in tallow. 
Be it moon or fun, or what you pleafe ; 

And if you pleafe to call it a rujh-candle, 

Henceforth it fhall be fo for me. 

If your influence be quite darn’d up 
With black ufurping milts, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rufb-candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us. 

To Rush. v. n. [hj-ieoyan, Saxon.] To move with violence; 
to go on with tumultuous rapidity. 

The liers in wait hafied and rujhed upon Gibeah. Judges. 
Gordias removed out of the camp by night, to the end he 
might rujh upon the camp of the Jews. 1 Mac. iv. 2. 

Every one that was a warrior rufied out upon them. Judith, 
Armies ruflo to battle in the clouds. Milton. 

Why wilt thou rujh to certain death, and rage 
In rafli attempts beyond thy tender age, 

Betray’d by pious love ? Dryden's Virgil, 

Delperate fliould he rujh, and lofe his life, 

With odds opprefs’d. Dryden's /Eneis. 

They will always firive to be good chriflians, but never 
think it to be a part of religion, to rujh into the office of 
princes or minifiers* Sprat, 

You fay;, the fea 

Does with its waves fall backward to the Weft* 

And, thence repell’d, advances to the Eafi; 

While this revolving motion does indure, 

The deep mufi reel, and rufy from flioar to {hoar. Blackm, 
With a rujhing found th’ affembly bend 
Diverfe their Heps. Pope's Odyjfey . 

Now funk the fun from his aereal height. 

And o’er the fliaded billows rujh'd the night. Pope. 

At firfi an azure fiieet it rufes broad. 

Then whit’ning by degrees, as prone it falls, 

Dafii’d in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 
A hoary mifi. Thomfon. 

Rush. n.f. [from the verb.] Violent courfe. 

A gentleman of his train fpurred up his horfe, and with a 
violent rujl) fevered him from the duke. Wotton. 

Him while frefh and fragant time 
Cheriffit in his golden prime, 

Ere Hebe’s hand had overlaid 

His fmooth cheeks with a downy {hade. 

The rujh of death’s unruly wave 

Swept him off into his grave. Crajhaw. 

Aufier fpy’d him. 

Cruel Aufier thither hy’d him, 

And with the rufj of one rude blafi. 

Sham’d not fpitefully to cafi 
All his leaves fo frefh, fo fweet. 

And laid them trembling at his feet. Crafhaw 

Ru'sby. adj. [from r«Jb.] J 

1. Abounding with rufhes. 

In rujby grounds, fprings are found at the firfi fpit. Mort. 
The timid hare to fome lone feat 

Retire!; the rujhy ten or rugged furze. Tbomfim. 

2. Made of ruflies. J 

What knight like him could tofs the rujhy lance. Tick cl 
Rusk. n. f Hard bread for fiores. 

7-wJ hC lad ' V fCnt mC diVCrS P refents of fruits > fugar, and 

Ru'sm a. n.f A brown and light iron fubftance, with half as* 
much quicklime fteeped in water, the Turkifir women make 
their phlothron, to take off their hair. Greuu 

Ru sset. adj. [roujj'et, Fr. ruffles, Lat.] 

I* Reddilhly brown. 

The morn, in ruffet mantle clad, 

V alks o'er the dew of yon high eafi ward hill. Shake fb 
Our furnmer iuch a rujfet livery wears, 

As in a garment often dy’d appears. Drvdm 

2. iW* teems to ufe it for grey ; but, if the etymology be 
regarded, improperly. J 

i his white fpot was immediately encompaffed with a dark 
prey or rujjet, and that dark grey with the colours of the firfi 

3 - Coarfe ; homefpun ; ruftick. It is much uf^XTefcripfions 
pi the manners and drefles of the country, I fuppofe bec-ml- 
it was formerly the colour of ruftick drefs • in r 5 , " 

ffie rutb k5 die cloaths fp" hot with wS 
ni.uit make them rujjet. wmcn 

Taftata phrafes, filken terms precife, 
lgures pedantical: thefe furnmer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation : 

Henceforth my woo ing mind fhall be expreft 
In rujjet yeas, and honeft kerfy noes. Shakefp, 


R U S 


Ru'sset. n.f Country drels. See Russet, jadJ. 

The Dorick dialed has a fweetnefs in its downifhriefs, like 
a fair fhepherdels in her country rujjet. ^ Dryden. 

Ru'sset. \ n.f A name given to feveral forts of pears or 
Ru'sseting. ) apples from their colour. 

The ruffet pearmain is a very pleafant fruit, continuing 
long on the tree, and in the confervatory partakes both of the 
ruffeting and pearmain in colour and tafte ; the one fide 
beine: generally ruffet, and the other ftreaked like a pear¬ 
main Mortimer. 

RUST. n.f. [jiuyc, Saxon.] 

1. The red defquamadon of old iron. 

This iron began at the length to gather rujl. Hooker. 

Rujl eaten pikes and fwords in time to come. 

When crooked plows dig up earth’s fertile womb. 

The hufbandman fhall oft difeover. May’s Georgicks. 

But Pallas came in fhape of rujl. 

And ’twixt the fpring and hammer thruft. 

Her Gorgon {hield, which made the cock 

Stand ftiff, as ’twere transform’d to ftock. Hudibras. 

My feymitar got fome rujl by the fea water. Gulliver . 

2. The tarnifhed or corroded furface of any metaj. 

By dint of fword his crown he fhall increafe. 

And lcour his armour from the rujl of peace. Dryden. 

3. Lofs of power by inactivity. 

4. Matter bred by corruption or degeneration. 

Let her fee thy facred truths cleared from all rujl and drofs 
of human mixtures. King Charles. 

To Rust. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To gather ruft; to have the furface tarnifiied or corroded. 

Her fallow leas, 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth reft upon, while that the culter rujis , 

That {hould deracinate fuch favageiy. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Our armours now may rujl, our idle feymiters 
Hang by our Tides for ornament, not ufe. Dryden, 

2. To degenerate in idlenefs. 

Mufi I rujl in Egypt, never more 
Appear in arms, and be the chief of Greece. 

To Rust, v. a. 

1. Tomakerufty. 

Keep up your bright fwords, for the dew will rujl therm 

Shakefp . Othello. 

2. To impair by time or ina&ivity. 

RU'STICAL. adj. [rujl icus, Lat. ru/lique, Fr.] Rough ; 
favage ; boifterous ; brutal; rude. 

# O n h e brought me unto fo bare a houfe, that it was the 
picture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary, ferved only 
by a company of rujlical villains, full of fweat and duff, not 
one of them other than a labourer. Sidney. 

This is by a rujlical feverity to banifii all urbanity, whole 
harmlefs and confined condition is confident with religion. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours: 
He confounds the finging and dancing of the fatires with 
the rujlical entertainment of the firfi Romans. Dryden. 

Rustically, adv. [from rujh cal.] Savagely; rudely; in¬ 
elegantly. " J 

My brother Jaques he keeps at fchool. 

And reportfpeaks goldenly of his profit; 

For my part he keeps me rujlically at home* Shakefp. 

Quintius here was born, 

Whofe Ihining plough-fhare was in furrows worn. 

Met by his trembling wife, returning home. 

And ruftically joy’d, as chief of Rome. Drxden 

ATTT n c f c [fr ° m ruJikal ^ The 9 “ality of being 
rultical; rudenels ; favagenefs. 

To Rusticate, v. n. [rujlicor, Latin.] To refide in the 
country. 

My lady Scudamore, from having rujhcated in your com¬ 
pany too long, pretends to open her eyes for the fake of fee- 
mg the lun, and to fleep becaufe it is night. P at , e 

To Ri/ticate. To baniffi into the country. 

1 was deeply in love with a milliner, upon which I was 



Ielsnefs ; rudenefs ; favag^efe. 

There prefented himfelf a tall, clownifh, young man, who 
falling before the queen of the fairies, def.red that he mi e £ 
.ave the achievement of any adventure, which, durinv the 

ffie W S unfit f pen ; K that f n S granted, he refted him on 

evnr, it fweetnefs a nd rujhaty of a paftoral cannot be fo well 
cxpiclr in any other tongue as in the Greek • l 1 

mixt with the Dorick dialeit. ’ 

Ih, s lo general cxpcnce of their time would curtail 

°fni”]es r> ;r:rce s of aJ r d n r' ,edsc ’ t as ; twouid 1 "h: op P o r ! 

fently took place, and PK ~ 

whole ftock of mankind P lit - f d - ov ™ the 
2. Rural appearance. ‘ / "‘ uA cturai hijhry. 
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Rustick. adj. [ruficus , Lat.] 

1. Rural; country. 

By Lelius willing miffing was the odds of the Iberian fide, 
and continued fo in the next by the excellent running of a 
knight, though foftered fo by the mufes, as many times the 
very rujiick people left both their delights and profits to harken 
to his fongs. Sidney , b. ii. 

2 . Rtide ; untaught; inelegant. 

An ignorant clown cannot learn fine language or a courtly 
behaviour, when his rujiick airs have grown up with him till 
the age of forty. Wattss Logick. 

3. Brutal; favage. 

My foul foreboded I ftiould find the bow’r 
Of fome fell monfter, fierce with barb’rous pow’r; 

Some rujiick wretch, who liv’d in heav’n’s defpight. 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right. Pope . 

4. Artlefs ; honeft; fimple. 

5. Plain ; unadorned. 

An altar flood, rujiick , of grafty ford. Milton . 

With unguents fmooth the polifh’d marble fhone, 
Where ancient Neleus fat, a rujiick throne. Pope. 

Ru'stick. n.f. A clown 3 a fwain; an inhabitant of the 
country. 

As nothing is fo rude and infolent as a wealthy rujiick , all 
this his kindnefs is overlooked, and his perfon moft: unwor¬ 
thily railed at. South . 

Ru'stiness. n.f. [from rufy.] The Rate of being rufty. 

To Ru'stle. v.n. [hjiiyelan, Saxon.] To make a low con¬ 
tinued rattle; to make a quick fucceffion of fmall noifes. 

Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the rujilingok filks, be¬ 
tray thy poor heart to woman. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He is coming; I hear the ftraw rujile . Sbakefp. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

. Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble ; 

Prouder, than rujiling in unpaid-for filk. Shakefp. 

Thick fwarm’d, both on the ground, and in the air 
Brufh’d with the hifs of rujiling wings. Milton. 

As when we fee the winged winds engage, 

Rujiling from ev’ry quarter of the fky. 

North, Eaft, and Weft, in airy fwiftnefs vy. Granville. 

All begin the attack ; 

Fans clap, filks rifle, and tough whalebones crack. Pope. 

Not lefs their number than the milk-white fwans. 

That o’er the winding of Cyafter’s fprings, 

Stretch their long necks, 12nd clap their rujiling wings. Po. 

Ru'sty. adj. [from ruf.] 

1. Covered with ruft; infected with ruff. 

After a long calm of peace, he was left engaged in a war 
with a rujiy fword and empty purfe. Howel. 

Part fcour the rujiy fhields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden s JEneis. 

2. Impaired by inactivity. 

HeCtor, in his dull and long continued truce. 

Is rujiy grown. Shakefp. Troilus and CreJJida. 

To Rut. vTn. [ruit, Fr.] To defire to cc^ne together. Ufed 
of deer. 

Rut. n.f. [rut, Fr.] 

j. Copulation of deer. 

The time of going to rut of deer is in September; for that 
they need the whole fummer’s feed to make them fit for ge¬ 
neration : and if rain come about the middle of September, 
they go to rut fomewhat the fooner. Bacon. 


The ground hereof was the obfervation of this part ; n t 
after immoderate venery, and about the end of their rut P 
2. [Route, Fr.] The track of a cart wheel. ' jf 0 \ 

RUTH. n.f. [from rue.] Mercy; pity; tendernefs; r a „f 
for the milery of another. 3 ° w 

The Britons, by Maximilian laid way 
With wretched miferies and woful ruth. 

Were to thofe Pagans made an open prey. p a% 

All ruth, companion, mercy he forgot. 'j&lT' 

She fair, he full of bafhfulnefs and truth 
Lov’d much, hop’d little, and defired nought; 

He durft not fpeak, by fuit to purchafe ruth. p a j r r a . 

^ The better part with Mary and with Ruth * *' 

Chofen thou haft ; and they that overween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their fpleen, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. Milton 

Ru'thful. adj. [ruth and full.] Rueful; woful; forrowfu! 

T he inhabitants feldom take a ruthfid and reaving exne 
rience of thofe harms, which infedious difeafes carry with 

them * CarevSe Survey of Cornwall 

Ru'thfully. adv. [from ruthful.] 

1. Wofully; fadly. 

The flower of horfe and foot, loft by the valour of the 
enemy, ruth fully perifhed. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

2 . Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whofe fhrieking found 
Is fign of dreary death, my deadly cries 

Moft ruthfully to tune. Spenfer’s Paf orals. 

3. Wofully. In irony. 

By this Minerva’s friend bereft 
Oileades of that rich bowl, and left his lips, nofe, eyes 
Ruthfully fmear’d. Chapman’s Iliads. 

Ru'thless. adj. [from ruth.] Cruel; pitilefs; uncompaf- 
fionate; barbarous. 

What is Edward but a ruthlefs fea ? 

What Clarence but a quickfand of deceit? 

The ruthlefs flint doth cut my fender feet; 

And when I ftart, the cruel people laugh. Sbakefp. 

His archers circle me ; my reins they wound. 

And ruthlefs ffied my gall upon the ground. Sandp, 

Their rage the hoftile powers reft rain, 

All but the ruthlefs monarch of the main. Pope. 

To ruthlefs deeds, blind rage, and fell revenge, 

Their fervid fpirits fires. Tbomfon’s Summer. 

Ru'thlessness. n.f [from ruthlefs.] Want of pity. 
Ru'thlesly. adv. [from ruthlefs.] Without pity; cruelly; 
barbaroufly. 

Ru / ttier. n.f [routiere, Fr.] A dire&ion of the road or 
courfe at fea. 

Ru'ttish. adj. [from rut.] Wanton; libidinous; falacious; 
lilftful; lecherous. 

That is an advertifement to one Diana, to take heed of 
the allurement of count Roufillon, a foolifh idle boy ; but for 
all that very ruttijh. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Rye. n. f. [pyje, Saxon.] 

1. A coarfe kind of bread corn. 

Between the acres of the rye, 

Thefe pretty country folks would lye. Shakefp. 

Rye is more acrid, laxative, and lefs nouriffiing than 
wheat. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2- A difeafe in a hawk. Ainf 

Rye'orass. n.f. A kind of ftrong grafs. 

Some fow ryegrafs with the corn at Michaelmas. Mortimer• 
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SAB 

Has in Englifh the fame hilling found as in othef 
languages, and unhappily prevails in fo many of our 
words that it produces in the ear of a foreigner a 
continued fibilation. 

— In the beginning of words it has invariably its 

natural and genuine found : in the middle it is fometimes ut¬ 
tered with a llronger appulfe of the tongue to the palate, like 
z; as rofe, rofeate, rofy, ofier, nofel , ref dent, bufy , bufinefs. It 
fometimes keeps its natural found ; as loofe, defgnation ; for 
which I know not whether any rules can be given. 

In the end of monofyllables it is fometimes s, as in this ; 
and fometimes z, as in as, has ; and generally where es Hands 
in verbs for cth , as gives. It feems to be eftablifhed as 
a rule, that no noun lingular fhouid end with f fingle: there¬ 
fore in words written with diphthongs, and naturally long, an 
e is neverthelefs added at the end, as goofc, houj'e ; and where 
the fyllable is (hoi t the f is doubled, and was once ffe, as afs, 
anciently ajjr, wildernefs , anciently uildernefje ; dijh efs , an¬ 
ciently diftrejfe. 

SABA'OTH. ,n.f [An Hebrew word fignifying reft-, fabbat 
SA'BBATH. 5 French ; fabatum, Latin.] y 

j. A day appointed by God among the Jews, and from them 
eftablifhed among Chriftians for publick worfhip ; the feventh 
day fet apart from works of labour to be employed in piety. 
Holy Lord God of fabaotb. Common Prayer. 

I purpofe. 

And by our holy Jabbath have I fvvorn, 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

Glad we return’d up to the coafts of light. 

Ere fabbath ev’ning. 

^ Here ev’ry day was fabbath : only free 
From hours of pray’r, for hours of charity, 

Such as the Jews from fervile toil releaft, 

Where works of mercy were a part of reft: 

Such as bleft angels exercife above, 

Vary'd with facred hymns and aefs of love ; 

Such fabbat hs as that one fhe now enjoys, 

Ev’n that perpetual one, which (he employs : 

For fuch viciffitudes in hcav’n there are/ 

In praife alternate, and alternate pray’r. 

Intermiffion of pain or for row; time of reft. 

Never any fabbath of releafe 
Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel’s C. War. 

Nor can his blcfled foul look down from hcav , n 
Or break th’ eternal fabbath of his reft, 

To fee her miferies on earth. Dr d 

Peaceful fleep out the Jabbath of the tomb, 

And wake to raptures in a life to come. ’ Pnhp 

n -f- U Ma ‘ b break.] Violator of 
the fabbath by labour or wickednefs 

gocTh h :v^; e srdi h y cereateft/fliAa '^-^’ beca f 

Sabba'tical. ad; [fabbatlcus, /.at. fabbatique, Fr! from/i- 
T he appointment and obfervance of the fabbaticalvc ar and 

. - iWS»r! 

S’Asa-7 v°r f 

Sa'jle n .f. Latin •, Fur P ur P° le - Mrhmr. 

being the TCof” a^ittTe^^ brou S ht out °f Ruflia, 
per 4 „efs £ the coouTofthe W* for the 

H«c .fable, in Lraldry, 1 " 4 he’ ]£? £ VC ? Uack - 
tlemens arms. } S ^ ' l ° Ur in 8 en - 

Furioufly rimnina in n u- ■ ? ac ” am 012 Blazoning. 

he violently raunht from ZT W 'e th tumultl 'ous fpeech, 
Thr ' 1 s ^ e ad his rich cap of tables K»r>I/ P ' 

The peacocks plu mes thy t a ckle muft ? ™ Kn ° l >“- 

SA'afr , d A? r ? Ur " llafe of fable s tail. ’ r , 

• <“)• [ '•■J Black. A word ufed by heralds and poets.' 
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Dryden. 


SAC 


By this the drooping daylight ’gan to fade, 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. 

Who with her fable mantle ’gan to fhade 
The face of earth, and ways of living wight. Pairy fjhieeri* 
With him inthron’d 
Sat fable vefted night, eldeft of things. 

The confort of his reign. Milton's Paraiife Lof t 

They foon begin that tragick play. 

And with their fmoaky cannons banifh day : 

Night, horrour, flaughter, with confufion meet. 

And in their fable arms embrace the fleet. Waller * 

Adoring firft the genius of the place. 

And night, and all the ftars that gild her fable throne. Dryd . 
SABLIERE. n.f. [French.] 

1. Afandpit. . Bailey. 

2. [fn carpentry.] A piece of timber as long, but not fo thick, 

c f s abeam. Bai!eyK 

oa bre. n.f. [ fabre, French; I fuppofe, of Turkifh original.] 
A cymetar; a fhort fword with a convex edge; a faulchion. 

^ To me the cries of fighting fields are charms ; 

Keen be my fabre, and of proof my arms ; 

I afk no other bleffing of my ftars. 

No prize but lame, no miftrefs but the wars. Dryden , 

Seam’d o’er with wounds, which his own fabre gat'e. 

In the vile habit of a village flave. 

The foe deceiv’d. Po y s Qdy jr 

n 'l' fbulous.] Grittinefs; fandinefs. 
U^ulutn, Latin.] Gritty; fandy. 
n 'J' [French.] A violent check the rider gives 
ms horfe, by drawing both the reins very fuddenly : a cor- 
rection ufed when the horfe bears heavy on the hand. Bailey. 
Sa ccharine. adj. [faccharum, Latin.] Having the tafte or 
any other of the chief qualities of fuear. 

Manna is an eflential faccharine fait, fweating from the 
leaves of moft plants Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

to.bepriefthoof UaCnMalU ' Latln -^ Pricftl y; belonging 

They have feveral ofEces and prayers, efpecially for the 
dead, in which funa.ons they ufe Jacerdotal gartnents.^ StUlmgfl. 
He fell violently upon me, without rcfpect to my facer dotal 

, 7 s ' . Dryden’ s Sfar.ijh Fryar. 

a- I n f . am P I ® P° we y> S*; ante d by the rulers of this world, add 
dignity to the perfons intruded with thefe powers, behold the 

Sa'chel^^ ance and extent of th z facer dot at commiflion. Met bury. 
bA chel. n.f. [faccuju, , Lat.] A rmatl fack or bag. 

r • * ^Hebrew; faccus, Latin ; t*®c Sax 

It is obfervable of this word, that it is found in all iLgua-res” 
and it is therefore conceived to be antediluvian.] ° ° ’ 
r. A bag; a pouch; commonly a large baa. 

Our Jacks fhall be a mean to fack the city. 

And we be lords and rulers over Roan. Shak. Henry VI. 
adius caufed the authors of that mutiny to be tbruff into 
fach, and in the fight of the fleet cad into the fea. Knol/es 

2. I he meafure of three bufhels. 

3. A woman’s loofe robe. 

I o Sack. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put in bags. 

Now the°great work isdone, the corn is ground, 
rp Sy® is Jack d, and every fack well bound. Betterton 

2 -& y5 r Spanifh - ] T ° « Pilfagel to 

Edward Bruce fpoded and burnt all the old Englifh nale in 
habitants, and/.rWand rafed all cities and corporate towns 

I'll make thee doop and bend thy knef ^ 

''J*J ai k this country 7 with a mutinv c. tj 

* zpdr**- ^SStSr y> - 

twice «a P kTan 7 /L W in hlsrefgm bdn S 

R foraH / dS treafumf t J he“f 

fceing their city faeked t 

Who 







































































































































































































































































































































SAD 


SAC'' ' 

care to beftow fuch of their riches this way as could beft bear 
the water. /uTr 

Sack, n.f [from the verb.] Addtjm. 

Storm of a town; pillage; plunder. 

If Saturn’s fon bellows 

Th e fack of Troy, which he by promife owes, 

Then (hall the conqu’ring Greeks thy lofs reftore. Dryden. 
2 - A kind of fweet wine, now brought chiefly from the Cana¬ 
ries. [&r, French, of uncertain etymology; but derived by 
Skinner, after Mandefo, from Xeque, a city of Morocco .] 

Pleafe yon drink a cup of fack. Sbakefpeare. 

1 he butler hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glafsof Jack Swift 

bACKBUT. n.f. [facabuche, Spamfh; fambuca, Latin; famluque, 
French.] A kind of pipe. J 1 

The trumpets, fackbuts , pfalteries and fife, 

Make the fun dance. Sbakefp. Coriolanus . 

oA ckcloath. n. J. [Jack and cloath.] Cloath of which lacks 
are made; coarfe cloath fometimes worn in mortification. 

A fort of coarfe fluff made of goats hair, of a black or 
dark colour, worn by foldiers and mariners; and ufed as a 
habit among the Hebrews in times of mourning and diftrefs. 
It was called Jack cloth, either becaufe facks were made of this 
fort of fluff, or becaufe haircloaths were ftraight and clofe like 
a fack. . Calmet. 

To augment her painful penance more. 

Thrice every week in afhes (he did fit, 

And next her wrinkled flein rough fackclotb wore. F. ghieen. 

Thus with fackcloath I inveft my woe. 

And duff upon my clouded forehead throw. Sandys. 

Being clad in fackcloath , he was to lie on the ground, and 
conftantly day and night to implore God’s mercy for the fin 
he had committed. Aylffe’s Par ergon. 

Sa'cker. n.f [from fack.'] One that takes a town. 
Sa'ckful. n.f. [fack and full.] Topfull. 

Wood goes about with fackfuls of drofs, odioufly mifre- 
prefenting his prince’s countenance. Swift. 

Sa'ckposset. n.f [fack and poffet.] A poffet made of milk, 
lack, and fome other ingredients. 

Snuff the candles at fupper on the table, becaufe the burn¬ 
ing fnuff may fall into a difh of foup or fackpojjet. Swift. 
SA'CRAMENT, n.f [ facrement , Fr. facramentum, Latin.] 

1. An oath ; any ceremony producing an obligation. 

2. An outward and vifible fign of an inward and fpiritual grace. 

As often as we mention a facrament , it is improperly under- 
flood; for in the writings of the ancient fathers all articles which 
are peculiar to Chriftian faith, all duties of religion containing 
that which fenfe or natural reafon cannot of itfelf difeern, are 
moft commonly named facraments\ our reftraint of the word 
to fome few principal divine ceremonies, importeth in every 
fuch ceremony two things, the fubftance of the ceremony it- 
fclf, which is vifible; and befides that, fomewhat elfe more 
fecret, in reference whereunto we conceive that ceremony to 
be a facrament. Hooker. 

3. The eucharift ; the holy communion. 

Ten thoufand French have ta’en the facrament 
To rive their dangerous artillery 

Upon no Chriftian foul butEnglifh Talbot. Shakef H. VI. 

As we have ta’en the facrament, 

We will unite the white rofe with the red. Sbakefp. R. III. 
Before the famous battle of Creffy, he fpent the greateft 
part of the night in prayer; and in the: morning received the 
facrament, with his fon, and the chief of his officers. Addijon. 
Sacramental, adj. [ facramental, F r. from facrament.'] Con- 
ftituting a facrament; pertaining to a facrament. 

To make complete the outward fubftance of a facrament, 
there is required an outward form, which form facramental 
elements receive from facramental words. Hooker. 

The words of St. Paul are plain ; and whatever interpreta¬ 
tion can be put upon them, it can only vary the way of the 
Jacramental efficacy, but it cannot evacuate the bleffing. Taylor. 
SacrameNtally. adv. [from facramental.] After the man¬ 
ner of a facrament. 

My body is facramentally contained in this facrament of 
bread. Hall. 

The law of circumcifion was meant by God facramentally 
to imprefs the duty of ftridft purity. Hammond. 

SACRED, adj. [ [acre, French; facer, Latin,] 

{. Devoted to religious ufes ; holy. 

Gods love to haunt her facrcd fhades. Milton. 

1. Dedicated ; confecrate ; confecrated. 

This temple and his holy ark, 

With all his J acred things. Milton. 

O'er its eaftern gate was rais’d above 
A temple, jacred to the queen of love. Dryden. 

3. -Inviolable. 

The honour’s facred, which he talks on now, 

Suppofing that I lackt it. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

How haft thou yielded to tranfgrefs 
The ftridt forbiddance ? how to violate 
The J acred fruit ? Milton. 

Secrets of marriage ftill are facred held ; 

There fweet and bitter by the wife conceal’d. Dryden. 


SAC 

bA ? CREDLY. adv. [from Jacred.] Inviolably; relHiouflv 

When God had manifefted himfelf in the flefh^how L^ 
did he preferve this privilege ? South's LJ 

Sa CREDNESS. n.f [from Jacred.] The ftate of beina f 
ftate of being confecrated to religious ufes ; holinefs; & fan&it 
In the fanduary the cloud, and the oracular anfwers w /‘ 
prerogatives peculiar to the facrednefs of the place. ’ Scud 
This infinuates the facrednefs of power, let the adminiftrl 
tion of it be what it will. L’E/lr ; 

Sacri'fick. adj. [ famficus , Latin.] Employed- in facriSf' 

Sacri ficable. adj. [from facrijicor, Lat.] Capable of beiii. 
offered in facrifice. & 

Although Jephtha’s vow run generally for the words, what 
foever fliall come forth ; yet might it be rc-ftrained in the f en fe 
for whatfoever was facrif cable, and juftly fubjed to lawful i m ! 
molation, and fo would not have facrificed either horfe or 

do S' Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

SAcruFiCAToR. n.f [facrifcat eur, Fr. from facrif cor, Latin 1 
Sacrihcer ; offerer of facrifice. ^ 

Not only the fubjed of facrifice is unqueftionable, butalfo 
the facrif cator, which the pidure makes to be Jephtha. Bro-wn. 
Sa'crificAtory. adj. [from facrif cor, Latin.] Offering fa¬ 
1 o SACRIFICE, v. a. [facrifer, French; facrifico, Latin.] 

1. 7 o offer to heaven ; to immolate. 

Alarbus’ limbs are lopt, 

And intrails feed the facrif cing fire. Shakef Titus Andron. 

This blood, like facrif cing Abel’s, cries 
To me for juftice. Shakef Richard II. 

I facrifice to the Lord all that openeth the matrix, beiinr 

ma ks. Ex. xiii. I5 ! 

Men from the herd or flock 

Of facrificing bullock, lamb, or kid. Milton. 

2. To deftroy or give up for the fake of fomething elfe. 

’Tis a fad contemplation, that we fliould facrifice the peace 
of the church to a little vain curiofity. Decay of Piety. 

I he breach of this rule. To do as one would be done to, 
would be contrary to that intereft men facrif ce to when they 
break it. Locke. 

Syphax loves you, and would facrif ce 
His life, nay more, his honour, in your fervice. Addijon. 
A great genius fometimes facrifices found to fenfe. Broom. 

3. To deftroy; to kill. 

4. To devote with lofs. 

Condemn’d to facrifice his childifti years 
To babbling ign’rance, and to empty fears. ' Prior. 
To Sa'crifice. v. n. To make offerings; to offer facrifice. 
He that facrif ceth of things wrongfully gotten, his offering 
is ridiculous. Eccluf. xxxiv. 18. 

Let us go to facrifice to the Lord. Ex. iii. 18. 

Some mifehief is befallen 

To that meek man who well had facrific’d. Milton: 

Sa'crifice. n.f [facrifice, French; facrifcium, Latin.] 

1. The ad of offering to heaven. 

God will ordain religious rites 
Of facrifice. Milton: 

2. The thing offered to heaven, or immolated. 

Upon fuch facrifice 

The gods themfelvcs throw incenfe. Shak. King Lear. 

Go with me like good angels to my end, 

And as the long divorce of {feel falls on me. 

Make of your prayers one fweet facrifice, 

And lift my foul to heav’n. Sbakefpeare. 

Moloch befmear’d with blood 
Of human facrifice. Milton. 

My life if thou preferv’ft, my life 
Thy facrifice fliall be; 

And death, if death muff be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. Addifon s SpeBator, 

3. Any thing deftroyed, or quitted for the fake of fomething elfe. 

4. Any thing deftroyed. 

Sa'crificer. n.f. [from facrifice.] One who offers facrifice; 
one that immolates. 

Let us be facrificers, but not butchers. Sbakefp. 

When fome brawny facrificer knocks. 

Before an altar led, an offer’d ox. 

His eyeballs rooted out are thrown to ground. Dryden, 

A prieft pours wine between the horns of a bull: the prieff is 
veiled after the manner of the old Roman facrificers. Addijon. 
Sacr 1 fi'cial. adj. [from facrifice.] Performing facrifice; in¬ 
cluded in facrifice. 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear ;■ 

Make facred even his ftirrop. Sbakefp. Timor,. 

Tertullian’s obfervaticn upon thefe facrificial rites, is perti¬ 
nent to this rule. Taylor s JVorthy Communicant. 

SA'CRILEGE. n.f. [facrilege, Fr. facrilegium, Lat.] I he crime 
of appropriating to himfelf what is devoted to religion; the 
crime of robbing heaven ; the crime of violating or profaning 
things facred. 

By what eclipfe {hall that fun be defac’d, 

What mine hath erft thrown down fo fair a tower! 

What facrilege hath fuch a faint difgrac’d ? Sidney. 

J 0 Then 


Then ’gan a curfcd hand the quiet womb 
Of his great grandmother with fteel to wound, 

And the hid treafures in her facred tomb 
With facrilege to dig. Fairy Ahieen. 

We need not go many ages back to fee the vengeance of 
God upon fome families, raifed upon the ruins of churches, 
and enriched with the fpoils of facrilege. South’s Sermons. 
Sacrile'gIOus. aclj. [ facrilegus, Lat. from facrilege.] Violating 
' things facred ; polluted with the crime of facrilege. 

To facrilegious perjury fliould I be betrayed, I Ihould ac¬ 
count it greater milery. King Charles. 

By vile hands to common ufe debas’d, 

With facrilegious taunt, and impious jeft. P r ior. 

Still green with bays each ancient altar ftands, 

Above the reach of facrilegious hands. Pope. 

Blafphemy is a malediction, and a facrilegious detraction 
from the Godhead. ^ Aylffe’s Parergon. 

Sacrilegiously, adv. [fromfacrilegious.] With facrilege. 
When thefe evils befell him, his confcience tells him it was 
for mo ff facrilegioufiy pillaging and invading God’s houfe. 

South’s Sermons. 

Sacring. part. [This is a participle of the French facrer. 
The verb is not ufed inEnglifh.J Confecrating. 

I’ll ftartle you, ® 

Worfe than the faering bell. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

7 h tfacnng of the kings of France is the fign of their fo- 
vereign priefthood as well as kingdom, and in the right thereof 
they are capable of holding all vacant benefices. Temple. 
Sacrist. ) n.f [facrifiain, French.] He that has the care 
Sa cristan. 5 of the utenfils or moveables of the church. 

A facrif or treafurer are not dignitaries in the church of 
c c°mm° n right, but only by cuftom. Ayliffe’s Parer non. 

OA CRISTy. n.f [facrifie, French.] An apartment where 
the^con.ecrated veilels or moveables of a church are repo- 

Bold Amycus from the robb’d veftry brinos 
A fconce that hung on high, b 

With tapers fill’d, to light the/aerify. Dryden 

idot TT em . ft ° uld be a ki “ d of facrifly for altars! 

AD adj.. [Of this word, fo frequent in the language, the ety- 

£t° Sy K S T ,° Wn ’ h h Pwb » b] y a contraction of fagged, 
heavy, burthened, ; overwhelmed, from To fag, to load 1 
1. Sorrowful; full of grief. J * J 

joyful ? y ° U thillk 1 ihaI1 n0t l0VC *f ad Pamela well as a 

I now mull change Kidney. 

Thofe notes to tragick; fad tafk! M ij ton 

W S !* ^ rave com pamons from each {hip we loft : 

\ ith fails outfpread we fly th’ unequal ftrife, 

u L- °o t tir °k’ but joyful Of our life. P 0 p e ’s Odyffev 

' cheerful. 2 ^ h ™Y’ S'°omy; not gay fit 

infl 1 iL ,Tllnia - Ct 4 h yr Unt0 and othcr creatures, all celefthl 

See m her cell Jad Eioifa fpread, g ’ 

i ropp d on fome tomb, a neighbour of the dead P „ 

3 - Senous; not light; not volatile ; grave **' 

He with utterance grave, and countenance fad , 

From pomt to point difeours’d his voyage. S-„,r 

Helt e vn/ S fefll n „ e ’ f H 3nd rel ' gf ° US ~'wtn 

knowN d that ft hadlmt ff"/ /T her WaS firft 
of God, for that her former e " ded S bUt “ Was a i ud g"’ont 

fai perfon ere of a k„ embafl;V f m^of fome 

Jad wife valour is thp hm/c. ^ > • toacon. 

Thar ^ tne brave complexion 

hat leads the van, and fallows up the cities • 

of fS'Sf ,s a <"‘Ik-maid, When infleffion,' 

4. Affliai ve , calam°tou[’ ShtCth tr ° m h ' S d ‘ tties - 

5 - piSd; mconvenient; vexatious. A word of burlefque com- 

6 - Decoloured Cati ° nS make him Z J' ad hufta ' ld - 


l adi[on. 


ffadowof Hue'f aml U in^ P°w^r 9 hath a vale and 


ow of blue - nnrl in powaer, hath a vale ai 

than the Powder of Venice glafs^ 0 P /> CS *? y *f adderh 
1 met him accidentallv in T 1 - J Vulgar Errours. 

fat from being coftly } L fi'J. At coloured clothes. 

Scarce any tinginv ingredient \f (V ^ ^ Bp ’ Smder f m - 
or g'aftum; for though of itfelf it 1° i ° ^ c ! lcra ' u,e as woad, 
to prepare cloth for'teen a ,d nT ‘r ^ ^ ^ tiftd 

#<tor rs d make ^ m ^^^^.^' co « u ? 
^M^olours ‘ SUfed by £hed >' era to by the foundation 

1Ca vy j. weighty; ponderous. Mor *tmer's Husbandry. 

u pIiftinVh?gh 1 ’ l h ba ' K! ’ more /"f than lump of lead 

ovS^n^r 11 Morddure ’ 

3 - * iddua., to cleave his head. F. D. 


S A F 

8. Cohefive; not light; firm; clofe. 

Chalky lands are naturally cold and fad , and thetefdfe re¬ 
quire warm applications, and light compoft. Mortimer. 

To Sa'dden. v. a. [from fad .] 

1. To make fad. 

2. To make melancholy ; to make gloomy. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene, 

Shades evryflow’r, and darkens ev’rygjeen; 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Po B e. 

3. 7 'o make dark coloured. 

4. 7 o make heavy ; to make cohefive. 

Marl is binding, and faddening cf land is the great prejudice 

^ Chy hnd8 ‘ Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

oADDLE. n.f. [ya&I, Saxon; fadel, Dutch ] The feat 

winch is put upon the horfe for the accommodation of the 
rider. 

His horfe hipped with an old moth-eaten faddle, and the 
ftin ups of no kindred. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

t? law made for a PP a rel, and riding in fiddles, after the 
Englifii fafhion, is penal only to Engliflimen. Davies. 

One hung a pole-ax at his faddle bow, 

And one a heavy mace. Dryden’s Knight’s Tale. 

1 is good to provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle , 

which will be fure to amble, when the world is upon the 

hardeft trot. n j 

, Uryden. 

I he vent rous knight is from the faddle thrown; 

But tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden * 

J o bA dole. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 7 o cover with a faddle. 

I Will faddle me an aft, that I may ride thereon. 2 Sa. xix. 

‘ b y yielding, do like him, or worfe, 

V ho fiddled his own back to ftiame his horfe. Cleaveland 
No man, fure, e’er left his houfe. 

And fiaddl d Bail, with thoughts fo wild, 

Fo bring a midwife to his fpoufe. 

Before he knew ftie was with child. Priar 

2. 7 o load ; to burthen. 

Refolv d for fea, the {laves thy ba2G;ao-e pack* 

Each fuddl’d with his burden on his back • 5 

Nothing retards thy voyage. ' D . 

Sa'ddlebacked. adj. [faddle and back.] * 

hfivMJM ,eiacUit '. have their backs low ’ r and a raifed 

I 

Sixpence that I had 

To pay the faddler for my miftrefs’ crupper, 

X he JaddUr had it. Sbakefp. Corned, of Errours 

Jiar* - a ~‘ ” ■“ 

rStSf. timer' 

Sa DLY. adv. [fromfad.]’ f ‘‘ D,nB - t0 the 

l. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

My father is gone wild into his grave: 

I or in his tomb lie my affeaions : 

And with his fpirit fadiy I furvive, 

H^riev’^ y peaation , s the world. Shah Henry IV. 

Of h' S hr e , T pt ’ ^ le %ht an image brought 
Of known filial love; a fadly pleaf.ng bought Dryden 
nefadly fuffers in their grief, lyaem 

Gut-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a faint n. r 

Common dano-erc naff n i r Dryden. 

2. Calamitoufly; milerabFy. ’ ^ d’ P ea ing theme. Dryden. 

We may at prefent cafily fee, and one dav r i o / 
Sa'dness. n.f [fromfad.] aayjadly feel South . 

i. Sorrowful,,efs; mournfulnefs; dejeflion of mind 
X he foul receives intelligence 
)’ her near genius of the body’s end, 

Left fo revere and obftinate a fadnefi 
; em P t a flew vengeance. J r\ ? 

A paflionate regret at fin * a or^f i r a r w/i s Kophy. 

“if" TcT U ro]l of ntour,, D e re ! 7 itSR ’ ei R 0 0'. 

B the lubjedl be mournful .. Decay cf Piety. 

Of fadnefs. J ' " ful ’ let eve D thln g W it have’ a ftrokc 
2. Melancholy look. Dryden. 

n . ^f/Mnefs did not fparc 
Vcleftial Vifages. 

r-r ri0U ^ ne ^ s ’ LGate gravity. Milton . 

X. Free fremd{ a n^ renchi 7 W ’ Latin '1 

ci i,, ^ U J ^ e P^raced fortune 
m l kee P us both th efifer; where we ^rc 

I hcjes daggers in men’s fmiles " i r 

kcpt bl ^ ftades alone, ° P ' 

Vhere then he liv’d obfeure, bffj fffjoy 


>ve. 


Dryden. 

Beyond 
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Beyond the beating furge his courfe he bore, 

AVith longing eyes obferving, to furvey 
Some fmooth afeent, or fafe fequefter’d bav. 

1 . Free from hurt. 

Put your head into the mouth of a wolf, and when you’ve 
brought it out fafe and found, talk of a reward. L'EJi range. 

3. Conferring fecurity. 

I o write the fame things to you, to me is not grievous, 
but to you fafe. />/,;/. iii. 1. 

Afcend ; I follow thee, fafe guide, the path 
Thou lead’ft me. Milton. 

4- No longer dangerous,; repofited out of the power of doing 
harm. 

Banquo’s fafe. 

--Ay, my good lord ; fafe in a ditch : he lies 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head, 

The leaft a death to nature. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Our great forbidder fafe , with all his fpies 
About him. Milton . 

Safe. n.f. [from the adjective.] A buttery; a pantry. Ainfw. 

Sa'feconduct. n.f [fauf conduit, French.] 

1. Convoy ; guard through an enemy’s country. 

A trumpet was fent to fir William Waller, to defire a fafe - 
conduct for a gentleman. Clarendon. 

2. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 

Sa'f eguard. n.f [Jafe and guard.] 

1. Defence; protection ; fecurity. 

We ferve the living God as near as our wits can reach to 
the knowledge thereof, even according to his own will; and 
do therefore truft, that his mercy (hall be our fafeguard. Hooker. 

If you do fight in faf eguard of your wives, 

Your wives fhall welcome home the conquerors. Shakefp. 

The fmalleft worm will turn, if trod upon; 

And doves will peck in faf guard of their brood. Shakefp. 
Caefar, where dangers threatened on the one fide, and the 
opinion that there fhould be in him little fcifeguard for his 
friends on the other, chofe rather to venture upon extremities, 
than to be thought a weak proteCfor. Raleigh. 

Great numbers, defeended from them, have, by the blefl- 
ing of God upon their induftry, raifed themfelves fo high in 
the world as to become, in times of difficulty, a protection 
and a faf eguard to that altar, at which their anceftors mini- 
fired. Atterbury s Sermons . 

Thy fword, the fafeguard of thy brother’s throne. 

Is now become the bulwark of thy own. Granville. 

2. Convoy; guard through any interdiClcd road, granted by the 
poffefibr. 

3. Pafs; warrant to pafs. 

On fafeguard he came to me. Shakefpeare. 

A trumpet was fent to the earl of Effex for a fafeguard or 
pafs to two lords, to deliver a meffage from the king to the 
two houfes. Clarendon. 

To Safeguard, v. n. [from the noun.] To guard; to pro- 
ted. 

We have locks to fafeguard necefTaries, 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shak. Hen. V. 

Sa'fely. adv. [from fafe.] 

1. In a fafe mariner ; without danger. 

Who is there that hath the leilure and means to colled all 
the proofs, concerning moft of the opinions he has, fo as Jafely 
to conclude that he hath a dear and full view ? Locke. 

All keep aloof, a ndfafely (bout around ; 

But none prefumes to give a nearer wound. Dryden. 

2. Without hurt. 

God fafely quit her of her burthen, and with gentle travel, 
to the cladding of your highnefs with an heir. Shak. H. VIII. 

Safeness, n.f [horn fafe.] Exemption from danger. 

If a man fhould forbear his food or his bufinefs, ’till he had 
certainty of the jafenefs of what he was going about, he muff 
flarve and die difputing. South's Sermons. 

Sa'fety. n.f [from fafe.] 

j. Freedom from danger. 

To that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 

To ad in fafety. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If her ads have been direded well, 

While with her friendly clay fhe deign’d to dwell. 

Shall fhe with fafety reach her prifline feat, 

Find her reft endlefs, and her blifs complete ? 

2. Exemption from hurt. 

3. Prefervation from hurt. 

Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours, 

But mine own fafeties : you may be rightly juft. 

Whatever I fhall think. Shak. Macbeth. 

4. Cuftody ; fecurity from efcape. 

imprifon him ; _ 

Deliver him to fafety, and return. Shak. King Jchn. 

Sa'fflow. n.f. A plant. 

An herb they call faffow , or baftard faffron, dyers ufe tor 
fcarlet. " Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Sa'ffron. n.f [fafan, French, from faphar, Arabick. It 
was yellow, according to Davies in his Welfh didtonary. 

Crcius, Latin ] 


Prior. 


SAG 

It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, which it fliaped like 
a lily*, fiftulous underneath, the tube widening into fix f e 
ments, and refting on the footftalk : the pointal rifes out of 
the bottom of the flower, and is divided into three-headed or 
crefted capillaments; but the empalement afterwards turns to 
an oblong triangular fruit, divided into three cells, full 0 f 
roundifh feeds. It hath a tuberofe root, and long nervous 
graffy leaves, with a longitudinal furrow through the middle 
of each. There are Spring-flowering crocufes, and thofe 
which flower in Autumn. Their feeds r are ripe about the lat¬ 
ter end of April: the time of planting is in July. About the 
heginning of September they begin to"fpire, and fometime af¬ 
ter appear the faffron flowers, which are gathered as well be¬ 
fore as after they are full-blown ; and the moft proper time for 
this is early in the morning: the chives being all picked out 
of the flowers, the next labour about them is to dry them on 
the kiln : at firft they give it a pretty ftrong heat. The charts 
and profits attending the culture of faffron, have been com¬ 
puted in the following manner: the rent of an acre of ground 
and the expence of manuring it, is reckoned at twenty-three 
pounds : the value of twenty-fix pounds of faffron, the com¬ 
puted produce of an acre in three years, is, at a mean, fun- 
pofed to be thirty-nine pounds; and consequently the neat 
profits of an acre of ground, producing faffron, will in three 
years amount to fixteen pounds. Miller. 

Grind your bole and chalk, and five or fix (hives of faf- 

fi” on * Peacham . 

Sa'ffron Baflard. n.f. [carthamus, Latin.] A plant. 

This plant agrees with the thiftle in moft of its chafa&ers; 
but the feeds of it are always deftitute of down. It is very 
much cultivated in Germany for the dyers ufe, and is brought 
from thence into England. As it grows it fpreads into many 
branches, each producing a flower at the top of the (hoot, 
which, when fully blown, is cut or pulled off, and dried, and 
it is the part the dyers ufe. Miller. 

Sa'ffron. adj. Yellow; having the colour of faffron. 

Are thefe your cuftomers ? 

Did this companion, with the faffron face. 

Revel and feaft it at my houfe to-day, 

Whilft upon me the guilty doors were (hut ? Shakefpeare. 

Soon as the white and red mixt finger’d dame 
Had guilt the mountains with her faffron flame, 

I fent my men to Circe’s houfe. Chapman s Odyjfty. 

Now when the rofy morn began to rife, 

And wav’d her faffron ftreamer through the {kies. Dryden. 

To Sag. v. n. To hang heavy. 

The mind I fay by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never fag with doubt, nor (hake with fear. Shakefp . 

To Sag. v. a. To load; to burthen. * 

SAGA'CIOUS. adj. [fagax, Latin.] 

1. Quick of feent. 

So fcented the grim feature, and up-turn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air; 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton's ParadifeLof. 

With might and main they chas’d the murd’rous fox, 
Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fugacious hounds. Dryden. 

2. Quick of thought; acute in making difeoveries. 

Only fagacious heads light on thefe obfervations, and reduce 
them into general propofitions. Lech. 

Saga'ciously. adv. [from fagacious.] 

1. With quick feent. 

2. With acutenefs of penetration. 

Saga'ciousness. n j. [horn fagacious ] The quality of being 
fagacious. 

Saga'city. n f [ fagacite, French ; figacitas, Latin.] 

1. Quicknefs of Rent. 

2. Acutenefs of difeovery. 

It requires too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw the 
line nicely between virtue and vice. South. 

Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to difeover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together. Locke. 

Many were eminent in former ages for their difeovery of 
it; but though the knowledge they have left be worth our 
ftudy, yet they left a great deal for the induftry and fagacity 0 
after-ages. lolh ' 

Sa'gamore. n.f. 

1. [Among the American Indians.] A king or fupreme 

ruler. _ 

2. The juice of fome unknown plant ufed in medicine. 

Sage. n.f. [Jauge, French ; Jalvia, Latin.] A plant of whic 

the fchool of Salernum thought fo highly, that they loft 1 1S 
verfe : 

Cur moriatur homo cui falvia crefcit in. horto. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whole up^ 
per lip is fometimes arched, and fometimes hooked; but tie 
under lip or beard is divided into three parts, bunching ol j ’ 
and not hollowed at the clare: out of the flower-cup rifes; tie 
pointal, attended, as it were, by four embryoes, which a ter^ 
ward become fo many feeds, which are roundifh, (hut U P 
an hufk, which before was the flower-cup : to which may 
added, that the ftamina do fomewhat refemble the os hyoi e ' 
Miller. g.. 
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By the colour, figure, tafte, and fmell, we have as clear 
ideas of fage and hemlock, as we have of a circle. Locke. 
Marbled with jage the hard’ning cheefe fhe prefs’d. Gay. 
SAGE. adj. [fage, Fr. faggio , Ital.] Wife; grave; prudent. 
Tired limbs to reft, 

O matron fage , quoth fhe, I hither came. . Fairy Dfueen. 

Vane, young in years, but in fage councils old. 

Than whom a better fenator ne’er held 
The helm of Rome. 

Can you expeCI that fhe fhould be fo fage 
To rule her blood, and you not rule your rage. 

Sage. n.f. [from the adjedive.] A philofopher ; 
gravity and wifdom. 

Though you profefs 

Yourfelves fuch fages ; yet know I no lefs, 

Nor am to you inferior. 

At his birth a ftar proclaims him come, 

And guides the eaftern fages, who enquire 
His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. 

For fo the holy fages once did fing, 

That he our deadly forfeit fhould releafe. 

And with his father work us a perpetual peace. 

Groves, where immortal fages taught, 

Where heav’nly vifioris Plato fir’d. 

Sa'gely. adv. [hornfage.] Wifely; prudently. 

Sa'genkss. n.J. [from J'age.] Gravity ; prudence. 

Sagi'ttal. adj. [from fagitta , Lat. an arrow.] 

1. Belonging to an arrow. 

2. [In anatomy.] A future fo called from its refemblance to an 
arrow. 

His wound was between the fagittal and coronal futures to 
the bone. JVijeman s Surgery. 

Sagi'ttary. n.f. [fagittarius, Latin; fagittaire, French.] 

A centaur; an animal half man half horfe, armed with a 
bow and quiver. 

The dreadful fagittary 

Appals our numbers. Shakefp. Troil. and Creffida. 

Sa'go. n.f A kind of eatable grain. Bailey. 

Sa'igk n.f. [faica, Italian; faique, Fr.] A Turkifh veflel 
proper for the carriage of merchandife. Bailey. 

Said, preterite and part. pajf. of fay. 

1. Aforefaid. 

King John fucceeded his faid brother in the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy. Hale. 

2 . Declared; (hewed. 

SAIL, n.f [pejl, Saxon; feyhel, feyl, Dutch.] 

J. 7 he expanded fheet which catches the wind, and carries on 
th'e veffel on the water. 

He came tbo late ; the {hip was under fail. Shakefpeare . 

They loofed the rudder-bands, and hoifed up the main fail 
to the wind. _ xxvii. 40. 

I he galley born from view by rifing gales. 

She follow’d with her fight and flying fails. 

2. [I11 poetry.] Wings. 

He cutting way 

With his broad Jails, about him foared round ; 

At laft, low (looping with unwieldy fway, 

Snatch'd up both horfe and man. Fairy Queen. 

3. A (hip ; a veffel. ^ 

A fail arriv’d 

i 1 rom Pompey’s fon, who through the realms of Spain 
Calls out tor vengeance on his father’s death. Addif Calo. 

4. heal is a collective word, noting the number of {hips. 

So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 

A whole armado of collected fail 
Is fcatter’d. n, , r 

It is written of Edgar, that he increafed the fleet he found 
two thoufand fix hund red fail. _ Raleigh’, EJfays. 

A fetgned tear deftroys us, againft whom 
t ydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

N or ten years conflia, nor a thoufand fail. Denham. 

fwh ! f 3 S ? r0mi ' ed fl t0 hls arm >’’ wl, ° were dilcouraged at the 
th a e “ cu * s fleet ’ confifting of an hundred fail that at 

hundred *** ^ ^ ^ five 

5 - T.fl,ike Sail. To lower the fail. ***** “ CwV “’ 

M C andfo 1 w t re h dri™ 0 n Uld ^ im ° the < 5 uickfan ^ Pah 

6- A proverbial phrafe for abating of pomp or 

Margaret J 

Auhjh-ih her fail, and learn a while to ferve 

here kings command. 0/,,* r tt xr T 

T 0 Sai l. v . [from the noun _-j Henry VI. 

lo be moved by the wind with fails. 

TVSft by f” emi0n 3ny thi ”S 0f waggons. Mr,. 

3. T?fwi£' % WaS n ° Wdan S erous > Paul ^monifhed them.^r. 

To which the (lores of Croefus, in the fcale 

Inih TmF litt,etlol P hi "s> when they fail 
in the vaft (hadow of the Britifh whale. ' 

4 I o pais (moothly along. 

As J r- eak aga '?i b /‘f ht an ? el! for thou art 
As gl0ri0US to th “ fight, being O’er my head. 
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As is a winged meffenger from heav’h, 

When he beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, , , 

And fails upon the bofom t>f the air. Shak. RoYr.. dnd ftU- 
To Sail. v. a. 

1. To pafs by means of fails. 

A thoufand Chips were rnann’d to fail the fea. 

View Alcinous’ groves, from whence 

Sailing the fpaces of the boundlefs deep; 

To Ariconium precious fruits arriv’d. 

2, To fly through. 

Sublime (he fails 

Th’ aerial fpace, and mounts the winged galesi. Pope. 

Sailer. In.f [failor is more ufual. Jailer more analogical 5 
Sailor. ) from fail.] Afeamari; one who pradtifes or under- 
ftands navigation. 

They had many times men of other countries that were no 
failors. Bacon. 

Batter’d by his jee they lay; 

The paffing winds through their torn canvas play, 

And flagging fails on heartlefs failors fall. Dryden. 

Young Pompey built a fleet of large {hips, and had good 
failor:, commanded by experienced captains. Arbuthnot. 

Full in the openings of the fpacious main 
It rides, and, lo, deftends the Jailer train. Pope's Odyfjey. 
Sailya'rd. n.f [^ fail and yard.] The pole on which the fail 
is extended. 

With glance fo fwift the fubtle lightning paft, 

As fpiit the failyards. Dryden's fuvenal. 

Saim. n f. [Jaime , Italian.] Lard. It (till denotes this iii 
Scotland : as fwine’s J'aim. 

Sain. 

Some obfture precedence, that hath tofore been fain. Shak. 
Sa'infoin. n.f. [fainfoin, Fr.] A kind of herb. 

SAINT, n.f. [faint, French ; Janttus , Latin.] A perfon emi¬ 
nent for piety and virtue. 

To thee be worftiip and th y faint: for aye. 

She will not ftay the fiege of loving terms. 

Nor ope her lap to faint feducing gold. 

1 hen thus I cloath my naked viilairiy 
With old odd ends, ftol’n forth of holy writ, 

And Rem a .faint, when moft I play the devil. 

Miracles are required of all who afpire to this dignity, be- 
caufe they fay an hypocrite may imitate a faint in all other 
particulars. Addif on on Italy. 

By thy example kings are taught to fway. 

Heroes to fight, and joints may learn to pray. Granville: 

So unaffeCted, fo compos’d a mind; 

So firm, yet foft, fo ftrong, yet fo refin’d, 

Heav n, as its pureft gold, by tortures try’d; 

The faint fuftain’d it, but the woman dy’d. p 0 p e . 

To o a ini . v. a. [from the noun ] To number among faints ; 
to reckon among faints by a publick decree; to canonize. 

Are not the principles of thofe wretches (till owned, and 
their per Tons fainted, by a race of men of the fame ftampr South. 

Over againft the church ftands a large hofpital, erecled by a 
Ihoemaker, who has been beatified, though never fainted. Add . 
Th y ptac.c is here, fad lifter j come away i 
Once, like thyfelf, i trembled, wept, and pray’d; 

Love’s vidtim then, though now a fainted maid. Pope. 

I o oAint. v. n. 7 o acl with a (hew of piety. 

Whether the charmer finner it or faint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. ’ P ote 

Sai'nted. adj. [hornfaint.] ? ‘ 

I. Holy; pious; virtuous. 

Thy royal father 

Was a moh fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Uftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

a. 4? facred day ^ ‘ iVU Macheih. 

I hold you as a thing enfkied and fainted, 

By your renouncement an immortal'fpirit. 

And to be talk d with in fincerity 
As with a faint. 

T he crown virtue gives. 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

Aniongft the enthron’d gods on fainted hills. 

Sa!nT John's IVort. n.f A plant. 

• h,s Pj 31 ? hath a fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite bv 

17 “ht J r? ° f , H he - fla,k V lhe floW ™P -nlZ of on y e 

icai, winch i* divided into five parts, and exDanderl • 
ower confifts of five leaves expanded like a roffi, having many 
* 11 the centre Surrounding a conical ovary whfch bef 

“,r s a three ; cornercd P°i«cd fruit, and i, divid^dTn^ ±T e 
cells. Containing many fmall feeds. There are thirt y 

of this plant, ot which the four firft forts ..row wftd ^and the 
reft are exoticks. The firft fort r G and the 

‘S Ufed in medicine mL Smnt 
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Saintlike. 

1. Suiting a faint 


icine. Miller 
adj. [faint and like. ] 
int; beco miner a faint 
If ftill -hou do’lf retain 

G , h o e r ir e 1,1 ha . blts ’. the fame follies too, 
nlofs d over only w.th a ,amlik e (low, 

.^till thou art bound to vice. 

23 B 


Dryden's Perf. 

2. Refemblir.g 
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ii Refcmbling a faint* 

I he king, in whofe time it parted, whom catholicks count 
a Jtfi tit like and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. Bacon. 

Saintly, adj. [from faint. ] Like a faint: becoming a 
famt. & 

I mention ftill 

Him whom thy wrongs, with faintly patience borne, 
f Made famous in a land and times obfcure. Miit. Par.Loft. 

oa INtship, n.f [fromfaint.] The character or qualities of 
a faint. 

He that thinks his faintfhip licenfes him to cenfures, is to be 
looked on not only as a rebel, but an ufurper. Decay of Piety. 

1 his favours fomething ranker than the tenents of the fifth 
monaichy, and of fovereignty founded upon Jaintfbip. South. 
T he devil was piqu’d fuch faintfrip to behold, 

And long’d to tempt him. Pope. 

Sake. n.f. [yac, Saxon; faecke, Dutch.] 

i. final caufe; end; purpofe. 

Thou neither do’ft perfuade me to feek wealth 
For empire’s fake , nor empire to affedf 
for glory’s fake. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The prophane perfon ferves the devil for nought, and fins 
only for fin’s fake. Tillotfon. 

Wyndham like a tyrant throws the dart. 

And takes a cruel pleafure in the fmart; 

Proud of the ravage that her beauties make, 

Delights in wounds, and kills for killing’s fake. Granville. 
2 -. Account; regard to any perfon or thing. 

Would I were young for your fake, miftrefs Anne ! Sbakefp. 

I he general fo likes your mufick, that he defires you, for 
love’s fake, to make no more noife with it. Sbakefp. Othello. 
Sa'ker. n. f [Saker originally fignifies an hawk, the pieces of 
artillery being often denominated from birds of prey.] 

The cannon, blunderbufs, and faker, 

He was th’ inventor of, and maker. Pludibras. 

According to obfervations made with one of her majefty’s 
fakers, and a very accurate pendulum-chronometer, a bullet, 
at its firft difcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in five 
half feconds, which is a mile in a little above feventeen half 
feconds. Derham s Phyftco-Theology. 

Sa'keret. n.f [fromfaker.] The male of a faker-hawk. 
This kind of hawk is efteemed next after the falcon and gyr- 
falcon, but differently to be managed. Bailey. 

SAL. n. f. [Latin.] Salt. A word often ufed in pharmacy. 
Salfo acids will help its parting off; as fal prunel. Floyer. 
Sal gem is fo called from its breaking frequently into gem¬ 
like fquares. It differs not in property from the common fait 
of the fait fprings, or that of the Lea, when all are equally 
pure. Woodward's Met. Foff. 

Sal Ammoniack is found ftill in Ammonia, as mentioned by 
the ancients, and from whence it had its name. Woodward. 
SALA'CIOUS. adj. [ Jalacis, Lat. falace, Fr. J Luftful; lecherous. 
One more Jalacious, rich, and old, 

Out-bids, and buys her. Dryden’s Jfuven. Sat. 

Feed him with herbs 

Of generous warmth, and of falacious kind. Dryd Virg. 
Animals fplecned, grow extremely Jalacious. Arbutbnot. 
-SalaYiously. adv. [from falacious.] Lecheroufly ; luftfully. 
SalaYity. n.J. [ falacitas, Lat. from falacious.] Luft; lechery. 
Immoderate Jalacity and excefs of venery is fuppofed to 
fhorten the lives of cocks. Brown's Vulg. Err ours. 

A corrofive acrimony in the feminal lyrapha produces jala¬ 
city. Floyer on the Humours. 

SaYad. n. f. [ falade , Fr. falaet , Germ.] Food of raw herbs. 

I climbed into this garden to pick a falad, which is not 
amifs to cool a man’s ftomach. Sbatcefp. Henry VI. 

» My j'allet days, 

When I was green in judgment, cold in blood. Shakefpeare. 

You have, to rectify your palate. 

An olive, capers, or fome better falad, 

Ufh’ring the mutton. . Ben. Johnfon. 

Some coarfe cold falad is before thee fet; 

Fall on. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 

The happy old Coricyan’s fruits and filads, on which 
he lived contented, were all of his own growth. Dryclen. 

Leaves, eaten raw, are termed falad: if boiled, they be¬ 
come potherbs; and fome of thofe plants which are potherbs 
in one family, are J alia d in another. Watts. 

S A LAM A'N DE R .n.f [ falamandre, F r. falamandra, Lat. ] An 
animal fuppofed to live in the fire, and imagined to be very poi- 
fonous. Ambrofe Parey has a pidlure of the* falamander, with a 
receipt for her. bite; but there is no (uch creature, the name 
being now given to a poor harmlefs infetft. 

1 he falamander Iiveth in the fire, and hath force alfo to ex- 
tinguifh it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

According to this hypothefis the whole lunar world is a tor¬ 
rid zone, and may be fuppofed uninhabitable, except they are 
falamandcrs which dwell therein. Glanv. Sce/f 

Whereas it is commonly faid that a falamander extinguifheth 
fire, we have found by experience, that on hot coals it dieth 
immediately. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
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The artift was fo encompaffed with fire and fmoke 
bne would have thought nothing but a falamander could" h- 
been fafe in fuch a fituation. Add/ fon's G j-‘ Ve 

Salama'nderY Hair. 7 *. f A kind of afbeftos, or 
Salamander 's Wool. J flax. muier »l 

There may be fuel, candles as are made of falamander', 
wool, bemg a kind of mineral, which whiteneth in the k, 
ing, and confumeth not. ^ lrn " 

Of Englifh talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter or n ar t^' 
the finer, fpaad, earth flax, or falamander's hair. Woodiv-] 
Salama'ndiune. adj. [fro m falamander.] Refembling a IT 
mander. ‘ s aia ~ 

Laying it into a pan of burning coals, we obferved a certain 
falamandrine quality, that made it capable of living i n t h 
midft of fire, without being confumed or finged. C 

Sa'lary. n.f. [ fa/aire , Fr falarium, Latin.] * 

1. Salarium, or jalary, is derived from fal. Arbuthnot 

2. Stated hire; annual or periodical payment. 

This is hire and falary, not revenge. Shak. Hamlet 
Several, perfons, out of a falary of five hundred pounds’ 
have always lived at the rate of two thoufand. 

SALE. n.f. [faal, Dutch.] 

1. The adf of felling. 

2. Vent; power of felling; market. 

Nothing doth more enrich any country than many towns* 
for the countrymen will be more induftrious in tillage, and 
rearing of all hufbandry commodities, knowing that they (hall 
have ready fale for them at thofe towns. Spenfer 

3. A pubhek and proclaimed expofition of goods to the market" 

autftion. ’ 

Thofe that won the plate, and thofe thus fold, ought to be 
marked fo as they may never return to the race, or to the 

, , . . . Temple, 

4. Mate of being venal; price. 

The other is not a thing for fale, and only, the gift of the 
g°ds. Sbakefp. Cymbeline, 

Others more moderate feeming, but their aim 
Private reward ; for which both God and ftate 
They’d fet to Jale. Milton's Agonijles, 

The more money a man fpends, the more muft he endea¬ 
vour to increafe his ftock; which at laft fets the liberty of a 
commonwealth to fale. Addifov. 

5. It feems in Spenfer to fignify a wicker bafket; perhaps from 
fallow, in which fifli are caught. 

To make bafkets of bulrufhes was my wont; 

Who to entrap the fifh in winditig fale 
Was better feen ? Spenfer, 

SaYeable. adj. [from fale.] Vendible; fit for fale; market¬ 
able. 

I can impute this general enlargement of faleable things to 
no caufe fooner than the Cornifhman’s want of vent and 
money. Carew, 

This vent is made quicker or flower, as greater or lefs quan¬ 
tities of any j'aleable commodity are removed out of the courfe 
of trade. Locke. 

SaYeableness. n.f. [from J'aleable.] The ftate of being 
faleable. 

Sa'leably. adv. [from faleable.] In a faleable manner. 
SaYebrous. adj. [falebrojus , Latin.] Rough; uneven; 

rugged. 

SaYesman. n.f. [fale and man.] One who fells cloatis 
ready made. 

Poets make characters, as falefmen cloaths; 

We take no meafure of your fops and beaus. Swift. 

Sa'lework. n.f [Jale and work.] Work for fale; work 
carelefly done. 

I fee no more in you than in the ordinary 
Of nature’s falework. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

SA’LlAFT. adj. [French.] Denotes a lion in a leaping pof- 
ture, and Handing fo that his right foot is in the dexter point, 
and his hinder left foot in the finifter bafe point of the elcut- 
cheon, by which it is diftinguifhed from rampant. Harris. 
SA'LJANT, in heraldry, is when the lion is fporting 
himfejf. Peacham . 

SaYient. adj. [[aliens, Latin.] 

1. Leaping; bounding; moving by leaps. 

The legs of both fides moving together, as frogs, and falwd 
animals, is properly called leaping. Brown s Vulg . Err. 

2. Beating; panting. 

A falient point fo firft is call’d the heart, 

By turns dilated, and by turns compreft. 

Expels and entertains the purple gueft. Blackmon. 

3. Springing or (hooting with a quick motion. 

Who beft can fend on high 

The falient fpout, far ftreaming to the fky. P°P*‘ 

SaYine. faclj. [falinus, Latin.] Confifting of fait; con- 
SaYinous. S ftituting fait. 

We do not eafily aferibe their induration to cold; but ra 
thf’r unto falinous fpirits and concretive juices. Brown. 

This fa line fap of the veflels, by being refufed reception of 
the parts, declares itfelf in a more hoftile manner, by J) 
ing the radical moiflure. Harvey on Confwnption. n 
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Sal 

If a very fmall quantity of any fait or vitriol be diflblved in 
a great quantity of water, the particles of the fait or vitriol 
will not fink to the bottom, though they be heavier in fpccie 
than the water ; but will evenly diffufe themfelves intef all the 
water, fo as to make it as faline at the top as at the bottom. 

Hewton s Opt. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely faline , no¬ 
thing diffolves. them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SaYigots. n.f. A kind of thiftle. Ainfworth. 

SALI'VA. n.f. [Latin.] Every thing that is fpit up; but it 
more ftriCtly fignifies that juice which is feparated by the glands 
called falival. ffuincy. 

Not meeting with difturbance from the faliva, I the 
fooner extirpated them. Wifeman's Surgery. 

SaYival. I adj, [from faliva, Latin.] Relating to fpittle. 

The woodpecker, and other birds that prey upon flies, 
which they catch with their tongue, in the room of the faid 
glands have a couple of bags filled with a vifeous humour, 
which, by fmall canals, like the Jalival, being brought into 
their mouths, they dip their tongues herein, and fo with the 
help of this natural birdlime attack the prey. Grew. 

The neceflityof fpittle to diffolve the aliment appears from 
the contrivance of nature in making the falivary duds of ani¬ 
mals which ruminate, extremely open : fuch animals as fwal- 
low their aliment without chewing, want falivdry glands. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Sa livate. v. a. [from faliva, Latin.] i o purge by the 
falival glands. 

She was prepoffeffed with the fcandal of falivating, and 
went out of town. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Saliva tion. n.J. [from falivate.] A method of cure much 
pradifed of late in venereal, fcrophulous, and other obftinate 
caufes, by promoting a fecretion of fpittle. Duincy 

Holding of ill-tafted things in the mouth will make a fmall 
fahvation. Crew’s Cofmol. 

Salivous. adj. [from faliva.] Confifting of fpittle; having 
the nature of fpittle. & 

There happeneth an elongation of the uvula, throuoh the 
abundance of Jalivous humour flowing upon it. Wifeman 
Sa'llet. 1 r r .j, .. J 

SaYleting. y L corru P ted b y pronunciation from falad.] 

I tried upon fallet oil. ft > 

Sow fome earl yfallethg. Mortimer's HushJlf 

Saliiance. n.f [from [ally.] The aft of iffuing forth 5 fally' 

A word not inelegant, but out of ufe. 7 

Now motel weet, 

SirGuyon, why with fo fierce falliance 
And fell intent, ye did at earft me meet. Fairy §>uecn 

SeeWi i.low f/ ’ La ‘ in ' ] A ° f the S enus ° f 
Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers born, 

Remain to cut to ftay thy vines. n j 

Sickly pellet GenMO ’ bl3Cki 
What a deal of brine 

Hath walk thy,allow cheeks for Rofaline ? Shakefpeare 
he fccne of beauty and delight is chang’d : 
rofe n'oom upon my fading cheek, 

Nor laughing graces wanton in my eyes • 

But haggard grief, lean-looking/*//^ c ’ 

And pining difeontent, a rueful train, 

, Uwe.l on my brow, all hideous and forlorn. 

nefs° Wt!ESS ' %f - Yellownefs; f.ckly paT^ 

beauties^of Ys^HantfY fuCh ^Mmmefs to the celebrated 
guilhable from thofe of France make them diftin ' 

SA'LLY. n.f [/*/&, French] 

I. i-ril.pt'on ; iffue from a place befieged; quick egrefs 

Winte'r mol durTngwWAtime^ TlS™ ^ fpaCe of three 

, fcjf -„ k ” ««*-» u — at 

a^dlave 7 es a it C °up a’ y d b d etter ’ makeS 

-ill-horfe goes ftill rot^XlalTtSc^ ^ 

3 - %bt; volatile or fprightly exertion. k ’ L ° ch - 

come;K^r:^[? ded f0r -it 5 but whence 

frolick; 


gaiety; 


♦ /*f 

j 


but a/«/yof t youth.' VaS ClC2r ’ an<! th ‘ S excurfi °n was efteemed 
’1 is but a/)//^of youth. n , gotten. 

-v g have written fnmp enham s Sophy 

have thought on • f ome fo'E mg ? WC may wifh never to 
to youth. K fon te/*,/,„ Of levity ought to be imputed 

^he epifodical part, ma-V ^ Swift. 

'be prince of Wales and FalftaffVh C extrava g ant /^>/of 

vention. ralltatt s humour, is of his own i„- 

Shakefpeare Ulujirated. 


SAL 

To SaYly. v.n. [from the noun.] To make aft eruption; id 
iffue out. 

The Turks /allying forth, received thereby great hurt. Knolh 
The noife of fome tumultuous fLht: 

They break the truce, and [ally out by night. Drydeti , 
The fummons take of the fame trumpet’s call. 

To fally from one port; or man one publick wall. Tate: 
SaYlyport. n.J. [ ('ally arid port.] Gate at which Tallies are 
made. 

My flipptry foul had quit the fort. 

But that The flopp’d the fallypoit. Cleavelandr. 

. Love to our citadel reforts 
Through thofe deceitful fallyports ; 

Our fentinels betray our forts. Denham. 

SaYmagundi. n.f. [It is faid to be corrupted from felon mon 
gout, or Jale a mon gout.] A mixture of chopped meat 
and pickled herrings with oil, vinegar, pepper, and 
onions. 

SATMON. n.f. [falrno, Latin; faumtm, French.] 

The falmon is accounted the king of frefh-water fifli, and 
is bred in rivers relating to the fea, yet fo far from it as ad¬ 
mits no tinefture of brackifhnefs. He is faid to breed or caff 
his fpawn in moft rivers in the month of Auguft : fome fay 
that then they dig a hole in a fafe place in the gravel, and there 
place their eggs or fpawn, after the melter has done his natural 
office, and then cover it over with gravel and ftones, and fo 
leave it to their Creator’s protection; who, by a gentle heat 
which he infufes into that cold element, makes itTrood and 
beget life in the fpawn, and to become famlets early in the 
Spring; having fpent their appointed time, and done this na¬ 
tural duty in the frefh waters, they hafte to the fea before 
Winter, both the melter and fpawner. Sir Francis Bacon 
obferves tire age of a falmon exceeds not ten years ; bis growth 
is very fudden, fo that after he is got into the fea he becomes 
from a famlet, not fo big as a gudgeon, to be a falmon, in as 
fhort a time as a gofling becomes a goofe. Walton's Angler. 
They poke them with an inftrument fomewhat like th e j'al- 

171071 fp ear - Carew's Survey of Cornwall 

They take falmon and trouts by groping and tickling them 
under the bellies in the pools, where they hover, and fo & throw 

the J?™ ,and - , Carew. 

Of rifhes, you find in arms the whale, dolphin, J a Imon and 

q V* 01 ^’ . Peacham . 

i>A r L . MONTROUT - n \f' h trout ^at has fome refemblance to a 
falmon ; a famlet. 

Y'here is in many rivers that relate to the fea falmontrouts as 
• different from others, in fhape and fpots, as fheep differ 

in their fhape and bigneis. Walton's Angler . 

Salpicon. n.f. [In cookery.] A kind of farce put into 
holes cut in legs of beef, veal, or mutton. Ba^ey 

Salsa mentaYious. adj. [falfamentarius, Latin.] Belonging 
to fait things. f -ff 

Salsify, n.f. [Latin.] A plant. 

Salfify, or the common fort of goatfbeard, is of a very long 
oval figure, as if it were cods all over ftreaked, and engraven 
in the fpaces between the ftreaks, which are fharp pointed 
towards the end. < Mortim r's Hu/bandry. 

Salsoa cid adj [ fall us and acidus, Latin.] Having a tafte 
compounded of faltnefs and fournefs. 

Th tfalfoacids help its paffing off; as fal prunel. Finer 

falf • adj - Lat,n - J Saklft > fomewhat 

. T lle , cl,ftln£lion of falts > whereby they are diferiminated 
into acid, .volatile, or falfuginous, if I may fo call the fugitive 

fairs of animal fubftances, and fixed or alcalizate, may aooear 
of much ufe in natural philofophy. ’ X ? P f 

SA FrIcff/' U “ lU G ° thick 5 reak ’ SaXon 5 f“ 1 ' Latin > A 

'■ /?*.!? abod y whofe two effential properties feem to be dif. 
bu&hr er > anda . pun g ent Pa P or * it is an adtiveincom- 
fp,f b rk bft r nce: 11 glves al1 bodies c °ni‘ftcnce, and pre- 
talies Th r ° m Cq u 4pti y p ’ and occaf «t>^ all the variety of 
effemial lid r.? klnds fairs, fixed, volatile, and 

. ... ' bxad Pa it is drawn by calcining the matter, then 

tin' ln °r!' e a fo, CS in 3 §°od deal of water; after this the folu- 
n is Itrated, and all the moifture evaporated, when the fait 
remains ,,, a dry form at the bottom : this is called a lixTvious 

mais and" fn 3 * ' dr3Wn Ch ' efi> ' from the P arts of 
uls, and iome putnfied parts of vegetables; it rifes eafilv 

and is the moft volatile of any. The eflential f-.lt- a ^ ’ 

from the juice of plants by cryftalization. p/atV 

liberality the £ice and/*/r that feafoS 'Talet 

He perfidioufly has given up, ** 

or certain drops of /alt, your city Rome, 

I o his wife and mother. r . 7 

are, that it is pafiT 1 - WO rt u abties wherein they agree 

with a fapour, gtd S W 3nd ^ thl -' pa ‘ ate 

Boyle . 
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SAL 

A particle of fait may be compared to a chaos, being denfe, 
hard, dry, and earthy in the centre, and rare, foft, and moift 
in the circumference. Newton's Opt. 

Salts are bodies friable and brittle, in fome degree pellucid, 
fharp or pungent to the tafte, and difloluble in water', but af¬ 
ter that is evaporated, incorporating, cryftalizing, and forming 
themfelves into angular figures. Woodward. 

2. Tafte; fmack 

Though we arejuftices and do&ors, and churchmen, Mr. 
Page, we have fome Jalt of our youth in us; we are the Tons 
of women. Sbakefp. Alerty Wives of Windfor. 

3. Wit; merriment. 

Salt. adj. 

U Having the tafte of fait: as fait fifh. 

We were better parch in Africk fun, 

Than in the pride and fait fcorn of his eyes. Sbakefp. 

Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thine eyes. Sbakef. Coriolanus . 

It hath been obferved by the ancients, that J'alt water will 
diflolve fait put into it in lefs time than frefh water. Bacon. 

2. Impregnated with fait. 

Hang him, mechanical fait butter rogue: I will awe him 
with my cudgel. Sbakef Merry Wives of Windfor. 

A leap into fait waters very often gives a new motion to 
the fpirits, and a new turn to the blood. Addifon . 

3. Abounding with fait. 

He (hall inhabit the parched places in the wildernefs in a 
fait land, and not inhabited. Jer. xvii. 6. 

In Chefhire they improve their lands by letting out the 
water of the fait fprings on them, always after rain. Mortim . 

4. [Salax, Lat.] Lecherous; falacious. 

Be a whore ftill: 

Make ufe of thy fait hours, feafon the flaves 

For tubs and baths; bring down the rofe-cheek’d youth 

To the tub-faft, and the diet. Sbakefp. Timon. 

All the charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip! Sbakef. Ant. andCleop. 

This new married man, approaching here, 

Whofe fait imagination yet hath wrong’d 

Your well defended honour, you muft pardon. Sbakefp. 

To Salt. v. a. [from the noun.] To feafon with fait. 

If the offering was of flefti, it was falted thrice. Brown. 

Sa'lt-pan. In. f. [fait and pan , or pit.] Pit where fait is 
Sa'lt-pit. ) got. 

Moab and Ammon {hall be as the breeding of nettles, falt- 
pits , and a perpetual defolation. Zeph. ii. 9. 

Cicero prettily calls them falinas falt-pans , that you may 
extract fait out of, and fprinkle where you pleafe. Bacon. 

The ftratum lay at about twenty-five fathom, by the duke 
of Somerfet’s falt-pans near Whitehaven. Woodward on Foffils. 

Sa'ltant. adj. [Jaltans , Latin.] Jumping; dancing. 

Salta'tion. n.f [ faltatio, Latin.] 

1. The a<ft of dancing or jumping. 

The locufts being ordained for faltation , their hinder legs 
do far exceed the others. Brown! s Vulgar Err ours. 

2. Beat; palpitation. 

If the great artery be hurt, you will difcover it by its falta¬ 
tion and florid colour. Wifeman s Surgery. 

Sa'ltcat. n.f. 

Many give a lump of fait, which they ufually call a 
faltcat , made at the falterns, which makes the pigeons much 
affedf the place. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Saltce'llar. n.f f fait and cellar .] VefTel of fait fet on the 
table. 

When any fait is fpilt on the table-cloth, fhake it out into 
the faltcellar. Swift's Di redd ions to the Butler. 

Sa'lter. n.f [from fait.] 

1. One who falts. 

2. One who fells fait. 

After thefe local names, the moft have been derived from 
occupations; as fmith, falter , armorer. Camden s Remains. 

Sa'ltern. n. f A fait work. 

A lump of fait, which they ufually call a faltcat, made for 
that purpofe at the falterns , makes the pigeons much afted the 
p] ace> Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Sa lti'nbanco. n.f. [ faltare in banco , to climb on 2 bench, as 
a mountebank mounts a bank.] A quack or mountebank. 

Saltinbancoes , qu.ickfalvers, and charlatans deceive them. 
were /Efop alive, the Piazza and Pont-neuf could not lpeak 
their fallacies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He play’d the faltinbanco's part, 

Transform’d t’ a Frenchman by my art. Hudibras . 

Sa'ltier. n. f [fauiticre, French.] 

A fattier is made in the form of a St. Andrew s crofs, and 
by fome is taken to be an engine to take wild beafts withal : 
in French it is called un fautcir: it is an honourable bearing. 

Peacham cn Blazoning. 

Saltish, adj. [fromfait] Somewhat fait. . 

Soils of a faitijh nature improve fandy grounds. Mortimer. 

Sa'i tf-ESS. adj. [from Jalt ] Inflpid ; not tafting of fait. 

Sa'ltly. adv. [from fait.] With tafte of fait; in a fait manner. 


SAL ., m 

Sa'ltness. n. f [from fait.] Tafte of fait. 

Salt water pafling through earth, through ten vefTeis, 
within another, hath not loft its faltnefs , fo as to become put¬ 
able ; but drained through twenty, become frelh. Bacon 
Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart 
out fomewhat that is piquant and to the quick : men ouffit t 0 
find the difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon 
SaYtpetre. n.f. [J'al Latin ; fal petre, Fr.] Nitre"' 
Nitre, or filtpetre , having a crude and windy fpirit, bv th- 
heat of the fire fuddenly dilateth. Bacon 

Nitre or faltpetre , in heaps of earth, has been extra&ed if 
they be expofed to the air, fo as to be kept from rain. Lock 
vlvabi'lity. n.f. [from falvable.] Poflibility of beino- re ^ 


SalvabP 

ceived to everlafting life. 

Why do we Chriftians fo fiercely argue againft the falvabi - 
lity of each other, as if it were our wifli that all fhould be 
damned, but thofe of our particular fe£t. Decay of Pi e n- 

SA'LVABLE. adj. [from Jalvo, Latin.] Poflible to be faved. * 
Our wild fancies about God’s decrees, have in event repro¬ 
bated more than thofe decrees, and have bid fair to the damn¬ 
ing of many whom thofe left J'alvable. Decay of Pi e ty 

Sa'lvage. adj. [faulvage , French; felvaggio , Italian, from 
filva, Latin.] Wild; rude; cruel. It is now fpoken and 
written favage. 

May the Effexian plains 
Prove as a defert, and none there make ftay 
But favage beafts, or men as wild as they. Waller. 

A favage race inur’d to blood. Dryden. 

Salva'tion. n.f. [from falvo , Latin.] Prefervation from 
eternal death; reception to the happinefs of heaven. 

As life and death, mercy and wrath, are matters of meer 
underftanding or knowledge, all mens Jalvation , and all mens 
endlefs perdition, are things fo oppofite, that whofoever doth 
affirm the one muft neceftarily deny the other. Hooker, 

Him the moft High, 

Wrap’d in a balmy cloud with winged fteeds, 

Did, as thou faw’ft, receive; to walk with God 
High in falvation , and the climes of blifs. 

Exempt from death. Milton's Parad. Loft, b.x i. 

Sa'lvatory. n . f [ falvatoire, French.] A place where any 
thing is preferved. 

I confider the admirable powers of fenfation, phantafy, 
and memory, in what Jalvatories or repofitories the fpecies of 
things paft are conferved. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

SALU'BRIOUS. adj . [falubris, Latin.] Wholfome; health¬ 
ful ; promoting health. 

The warm limbeck draws 

Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. Phillips. 

Muft we then refign our worthy paftor to the falubrious air 
of Kiltearn, rather than he fhould longer breathe in the grofler 
vapours of Invernefs ? Macbean s Remonjlrancc. 

Salu'brity. n.f. [from falubrious.] Wholfomenefs; health- 
fulnefs. 

Salve, n.f. [This word is originally and properly falf which 
having/tfA'fj in the plural, the fingular in time was borrowed 
from it: yealp, Saxon, undoubtedly from falvus, Latin.] A 
glutinous matter applied to wounds and hurts ; an emplafter. 

Let us hence, my fov’reign, to provide 
A falve for any fore that may betide. Sbak. Henry VI. 

Go ftudy falve and treacle; ply 
Your tenant’s leg, or his fore eye. Cleaveland. 

Sleep is pain’s eafieft falve, and doth fulfil 
All offices of death, except to kill. Dome. 

The royal fword thus drawn, has cur’d a wound, 

For which no other Jalve could have been found. Walter. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain; 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms, 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden. 

2. Help; remedy. 

If they fhall excommunicate me, hath the do£lrine of 
meeknefs any falve for me then ? Hammond. 

To Salve, v. a. [ falvo, Latin; or from the noun.] 

1. To cure with medicaments applied. 

Many fkilful leeches him abide, 

To falve his hurts. Fair/ 

It fhould be to little purpofe for them to falve the woun , 
by making proteftations in difgrace of their own actions. Hoof:. 

The which if I perform, and do furvive, 

I do befeech your majefty may falve ^ 

The long grown wounds of my intemperature. Sb. H. 

2. To help; to remedy. 

Some feek to falve their blotted name 
With others blot, ’till all do tafte of fhame. _ f dne L 
Our mother-tongue, which truly of itfelf is boti u 
enough for profe, and ftately enough for verfc, hath long tufi 
been counted moft bare and barren of both; which * u > 
when as fome endeavoured to Jalve and cure, they p&tc c 
the holes with rags from other languages. # t cn d 

9. To help or fiive"by a falvo , an excufe, or refervation. 
Ignorant I am not how this is falved.i they do it 
the truth is made manifeft. 

Mjr 
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My more particular. 

And that which moft with you fhould falve my going, 

Js Fulvia’s death Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The fchoolmen were like the aftronomers, who, to Jalve 
pheenomena, framed to their conceit eccentricks arid epicy¬ 
cles; fo they, to falve the practice of the church, had devifed 
a great number of ftrange- positions. Bacon. 

"There muft be another ftate to make up the inequalities of 
this, and falve all irregular appearances Atter bury. 

This conduct might give tiorace the hint to fay, that when 
Homer was at a lofs to bring any difficult matter to an iffue, 
he laid his hero afleep, and this Jalved all difficulty. Broome . 
[From falve , Latin.] To falute. Obfolete. 

That ftranger knight in prefence came, 

And goodly jalved them ; who nought again 
Him anfwered as courtefy became Fairy fhieen. 

Sa'lver. v f [A veflel, I fuppofe, ufed at firft to carry away or 
fave what was left.] A plate on which any thing is pre- 
fented. 

Be has printed them in fuch a portable volume, that many 
of them may be ranged together on a Angle plate; and is of 
opinion, that a Jalver of fpeefators would be as acceptable an 
entertainment for the ladies, as a Jalver of fweetmeats. Addif. 
Between each a<ft the uzmbWn'gJalvcrs ring, 

From foup to fweetwine. Pope. 

SALVO, n.f. [from falvo jure? Latin, a form ufed in granting 
any thing : as falvo jure putei.] An exception; a referva¬ 
tion ; an excufe. 

They admit many falvces, cautions, and refervations, fo as 
they crofs not the chief defign. King Charles. 

It will be hard if he cannot bring himfelf off at Jaft with 
fomzfalvo or diftindion, and be his own confeffor. IdEJlr. 

If others of a more ferious turn join with us deliberately in 
their religious profeflions of loyalty, with any private falvoes 
or evafions, they would do well to confider thofe maxims in 
which all cafuifts are agreed. Addifon. 

Sa lutariness. n J. [from falutary.] Wholfomenefs; qua¬ 
lity of contributing to health or fafety. 

SALUTARY, adj. [falutaire, Fr. faint aris, Latin.] Whol¬ 
fome; healthful; fafe; advantageous; contributing to health 
or fafety. & 

The gardens, yards, and avenues are dry and clean; and 
fo more falutary as more elegant. Ray. 

It was want of faith in our Saviour’s countrjmien, which 
hindered him irom /Tedding among them the falutary e. mana- 
tions of his di\ ine virtue; and he did not many mighty works 
there, becaufe of their unbelief. / ° Bentley. 

Salutation, n.f. [faluiation, Fr. falutatio, Latin.] The 
act or ftile of faluting; greeting. 

The early village cock 
.Hath twice done Jdlutation to the morn. 

T hy kingdom’s peers 
Speak m y /a/utation in their minds ; 

Vv hofe voices I defire aloud with mine, 

Hail, king of Scotland ! 

Gn her the angel hail 
Beftow d, the holy faluiation ufed 

To bleft Mary. * ^union 

In all publickmeetings, or private addrefll-s, ufe thofe forms 
o \ Jalutatfony reverence and decency, ufual amongft the moft 
fober perfons. . Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Lourt and ftate he wifely fhuns; 

Nor brib’d, to jalutaUms runs. Dryden’ s Horace. 

J o Salu te. -0. a. [JalutOy Latin ; Jaluer , French.] 

*- I o greet; to hail. J 

1 he golden fun falutes the morn. 

And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

a 0ps the z ^ diac , k in his gfift’ring coach. Sbakef. Tit . And. 

. ; Gnc hour hence 

ia ! falute your grace of \ ork as mother. Sbak R III 
1 o pleafe ; to gratify. ’ 

Would I had no being, 
if this falute my blood a jot: It faints me, 
othiHK what follows. s/mk 

Salu'te. n.f [from the verb.] 

Sanitation; greeting. 

Ci Jt h thLrL praying u° r thofe that fneeze is more an- 
o, what avails me now that honoul hioh 

Id h V T 0 f eiV ’1 ° f G ° d ’ 0r that ° 

t ighiy favour d, among women bleft I Pm- n v 

fceptTim ’fo-fejg ukt t ^ f ^ the 
tfe “ with the rp 

2 A kifs. Addifon. 


Sbakefp. R. HI. 


Sbakefp. Macbeth. 


Milton. 


* 

Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 


Milton 
Dryden's ZEn. 


S«L 0 ' T Ifl coMMto, but here a lover’s kifs. 

a. f [horn falute.} He who fclutes. 


Bfcommon. 
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SalutLferous. adj. [falutifery Latin.] Healthy ; bringing 

health. , ^ 

The king commanded him to go to the fouth of f ranee, 

believing that nothing would contribute more to the reftor- 
ing of his former vigour than the gentle falutiferous air of 
Montpelier. Dennis's Letters. 

SAME. aclj. [famoy Gothick; fammo , Swedifh.] 

I. Not different; not another; identical; being of 
kind, fort, or degree. 

Mifo, as fpitefully as her rotten voice could utter it, fet 
forth the fame fins of Amphialus. Sidney. 

. The tenor of man’s woe 
Holds on th e fame. 

Th’ etherial vigour is in all the fai)ie 0 
And ev’ry foul is fill’d with equal flame. 

If itfelf had been coloured, it would have tranfmitted all 
vifible objects tindiured with the J'ame colour ; as we fee vvhat- 
ever is beheld through a coloured glafs, appears of the fame 
colour with the Uafs. Bay on the Creation. 

The merchant does not keep money by him ; but if you 
confider what money muft be lodged in the bankers hands, 
the cale will be much the fame. Locke. 

T he fame plant produceth as great a variety of juices as 
there is in the j'ame animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . T hat which was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the J'ame he fpends 
Who fpends his blood his country to relieve. Daniel. 

Sa'meness. n.f. [from fame.] Identity; the ftate of being 
not another; not different. 

Difference of perfuafion in matters of religion may eafily 
fall out, where there is the J'amenejs of duty, allegiance, and 
fubjecTion. King Charles. 

If all courts have a famenefs in them, things may be as they 
were in my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
mens friends. Swift. 

Sa'mlet. n.f. [falmonety or fabnonlct.] A little falmon. 

Sir Francis Bacon obferves the age of a falmon excepds not 
ten years, fo his growth is very fudden : after he is got into 
the lea he becomes from a fandetj not fo big as a gudgeon, to 
be a falmon, in as fhort a time as'a gofling becomes a goofe. 
f Waitin’s Angler. 

Sa mphire. n.f. [faint Pierre , French; rithmum , Latin.] 

A plant preferved in pickle. 

I he leaves are thick, fucculent, narrow, branchy, and 
trifid : the flowers grow in an umbel, each confiding of five 
leaves, which expand in form of a rofe: the empalement of 
the flower becomes a fruit, confiding of two plain and gently 
ftreaked leaves. This plant grows in great plenty upon the 
rocks near the fea-fhore, where it is wa/hed by the fait water. 

It is greatly efteemed for pickling, and is fometimes ufed in 
medicine. Miller. 

Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers Jamphire: dreadful trade 1 
, Rethinks he feems no bigger than his head. Sbakef. 

Sample, n.f. [from example.] A fpecimen ; a part of the 
whole fhown that judgment maybe made of the whole. 

He intreated them to tarry but two days, and he hinffelf 
would bring them a fample of the oar. } 

I have not engaged myfelf to any: I am not loaded with a 
lull cargo: ’tis /ufficient if I bring a fample of fome goods in 
this voyage. _ Dryden: 

I de/ign this but for n fample of what I hope more fully to 

llc T is - . . Woochvard's Natural Hijiory. 

iletermmations of juftice were very fummary and deciiive 
and generally put an end to the vexations of a law-fuit by the 
rum both of plaintiff and defendant: travellers have recorded 
lome famples of this kind. ArMlCv, 

From moft bodies J 

Some little bits afk leave to flow; 

And, as through thefe canals they roll. 

Bring up 2. fample of the whole. Prior 

To Sa'mple. v. a. To {how fomething fimilar. Ainfwortb. 
Sampler, n.f [exemplar, Latin; whence it is fometimes 
written famplar.] A pattern of work; a piece worked by 
young girls for improvement. y 

O love, why do’ft thou in thy beautiful fampler fet fuch a 
work for my de/ire to fet out, which is impoflible. Sidney. 

ran 1 hilomela, fhe but loft her tongue, 

And in a tedious fampler few’d her mind. Sbak. Tit. Andr 
vve created with our needles both one flower. 

Both on onpfamplar, fitting on one cufhion; 

Loth warbling of one fong, both in one key, 

As ir our hands, our fides, voices and minds 
Had been incorp’rate. 

Coarfe complexions, 

And cheeks of ferry grain, will ferve to ply 
n^jamp.cr and to teize the htmfewife’s wool. Milton 

baV ° VCr 3 fampkr ' ° r SV over a jointed 

SA ^ L ; B ^^ aiiSt, Latin ' ] CuTab,e 5 St 

Sana'tion. n.f. [fanatic, Latin.] The aft of curing 
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Confider well the member, and, if you have no probable 
hope of fanation, cut it off quickly. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Sanative, adj. [f\om Jan o.] Powerful to cure; healing. 

1 he vapour of coltsfoot hath a fanative virtue towards the 
lungs. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Sa nativeness. n.f. [from fanative .] Power to cure. 

Sanctiiica i ion. n.f [fanflifcation, Fr. from fanflifco, low 
Latin.] 

1. The ftate of being freed, or aft of freeing from the dominion 
of fin for the time to come. 

The grace of his fanflif cation and life, which was firft re¬ 
ceived in him, might pafs from him to his whole race, as ma¬ 
lediction came from Adam unto all mankind. Hooker. 

2. The aft of making holy; confecration. 

The bifhop kneels before the crofs, and devoutly adores and 
kiffes it: after this follows a long prayer for the fanflif cation 
of that newfign of the crofs. Stilling fleet. 

Sanctifier, n.f [from fanflify.] He that fanCtifies or makes 
holy. 

To be the fanflifer of a people, and to be their God, is all 
one - Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

To SANCTIFY, v. a . [fanflif er, Fr. fanflif co , Latin.] 

1. To free from the power of fin for the time to come. 

For if the blood of bulls, fprinkling the unclean, fanflifeth 
to the purifying of the flefh, how much more fhall the blood 
of Chrift? Neb. ix. 13. 

2. To make holy ; to make a means of holinefs. 

The gofpel, by not making many things unclean, as the 
law did, hath fanflif cd thofe things generally to all, which 
particularly each man to himfelf muff fanflify by a reverend 
2nd holy ufe. Hooker. 

Thofe judgments God hath been pleafed to fend upon me, 
are fo much the more welcome, as a means which his mercy 
hath fanflifed fo to me as to make me repent of that unjuft 
nft. King Charles. 

Thofe external things are neither parts of our devotion, or 
by any ftrength in themfelves direft caufes of it; but the grace 
of God is pleafed to move us by ways fuitable to our nature, 
and to fanflify thefe fenfible helps to higher purpofes. South. 

What aftions can exprefs the intire purity of thought, 
which refines and fanflifes a virtuous man ? Addifon. 

3. To make free from guilt. 

The holy man, amaz’d at what he faw. 

Made hafte to fanflify the blifs by law. Dryden. 

4. To fecure from violation. 

Truth guards the poet, fanflifles the line. Pope. 

Sanctimo'nious. adj. [from fanflimonia, Latin.] Saintly; 
having the appearance of fanftity. 

A fanflimonious pretence, under a pomp of form, without 
the grace of an inward integrity, will not ferve the turn. L'EJl. 

Sa'nctimony. * 7 i. f. [ fanflimonia , Latin.] Holinefs; feru- 
pulous aufterity; appearance of holinefs. 

If fanflimony, and a frail vow between an errant Barbarian 
2nd a fuperfubtle Venetian, be not too hard for my wit, and 
all the tribe of hell, thou ftialt enjoy her. Shah. Othello. 

Her pretence is a pilgrimage to St. Jaques le Grand, which 
holy undertaking, with moft auftere fanflimony , fhe accom- 
plifh’d. Shahefpeare's All's well that ends well. 

There was great reafon why all difereet princes Ihould be¬ 
ware of yielding hafty belief to the robes of fanflimony. Ral. 

Sa'nction. n.f. [fanflion, French ; fanflio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of confirmation which gives to any thing its obliga¬ 
tory power; ratification. 

I have kill’d a Have, 

And of his blood caus’d to be mixt with wine: 

Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 

A fitter drink to make this fanflion in. Ben. Johnf Catil. 

Againft the publick fanflions of the peace, 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch. Dryden's AEn. 

There needs no pofitive law or fanflion of God to ftamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South. 

By the laws of men, enafted by civil power, gratitude is 
not enforted; that is, not enjoined by the fanflion of penal- 

' ties, to be inflifted upon the perfon that fhall not be found 
grateful. South's Sermons. 

The fatisfaftions of the Chriftian life, in its prefent prac¬ 
tice and future hopes, are not the mere raptures of enthufiafm, 
as the ftrifteft profeflors of reafon have added the fanflion of 
their teftimony. IVatts. 

This word is often made the fanflion of an oath: it is 
reckoned a great commendation to be a man of honour. Swift. 

Wanting fanflion and authority, it is only yet a private 
work. Baker on Learning. 

2 . A law; a decree ratified. Improper. 

’Tis the firft fanflion nature gave to man, 

Each other to aftift in what they can. Denham. 

Sa'nctitude. n f [from fanflus, Latin.] Holinefs; good- 
nefs; faintlinefc. 

In their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker flione. 

Truth, wifdom, fanflitude , ferene and pure. Milton. 


S A 
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Shakefp, 


eare. 


Milton. 


Sa'nctity. n f. [fanflitas, Latin.] 

1. Holinefs; the ftate of being holy. 

At his touch, 

Such fan flity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prefently amend. 

God attributes to place 
No fanflity , if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent. 

2. Goodnefs; the quality of being good ; purity; godlinefs.' 

This youth 
I reliev’d with fuch fanflity of love. 

And to his image, which methought did promife 
Moft venerable worth, did I devotion. Shahefpeare 

It was an obfervation of the ancient Romans, that their 
empire had not more increafed by the ftrength of their arms 
than the fanflity of their manners. Addifon 

3. Saint; holy being. J 

About him all the fanflities of heav’n 
Stood thick as ftars, and from his fight receiv’d 
Beatitude paft utt ranee. Milton. 

To Sanctuarise. v. n. [from fanfluary.] To fhelter by 
means of facred privileges. 

No place indeed fliould murder favfluarife. Shakefp 

SA / NCTU ARY. n.f [ fanfluaire,Fr. faiifluarium, Latin.] 

1. A holy place; holy ground. Properly the penetralia, or moft 
retired and awful part of a temple. 

Having wafte ground enough, 

Shall we defire to raze the fanfluary, 

And pitch our evils there. Shakef eare. 

They often plac’d 

Within his fanfluary itfelf their fhrines. Milton. 

Let it not be imagined, that they contribute nothing to the 
happinefs of the country who only ferve God in the duties of 
a holy life, who attend his fanfluary, and daily addrefs his 
goodnefs. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . A place of proteftion ; a facred afylum : whence a fanfluary 
man , one who takes fhelter in a holy place. 

Come, my boy, we will to fanfluary. Shakefp. R. Ill, 

I’ll hence forthwith unto the fanfluary , 

To fave at leaft the heir of Edward’s right. Shah H.W. 

Oft have I heard of fanfluary men ; 

But fanfluary children, ne’er ’till now. Shakef. R. III. 
He fled to Beverly, where he and divers of his company 
regiftered themfelves fan fluary men. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Howfoever the fanfluary man was protefted from his credi¬ 
tors, yet his goods out of far, fluary fliould not. Bacon's H. VII. 

This our high place, our fan fluary, our hill. Milton. 

3. Shelter; proteftion. 

What are the bulls to the frogs, or the lakes to the mea¬ 
dows? Very much, fays the frog; for he that’s worfted will 
be fure to take fan fluary in the fens. L'Ef range. 

The admirable works of painting were made fuel for the 
fire ; but fome reliques of it took fanfluary under ground, and 
efcaped the common deftiny. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

SAND, n.f [ fund , Danifh and Dutch.] 

1. Particles of ftone not conjoined, or ftone broken to powder. 

That finer matter called fund, is no other than very fmall 
pebbles. Woodward, 

Here i’ th ' fands 

Thee I’ll rake up, the pofl unfanftified. Shakef K. Lear. 

Hark, the fatal followers do purfue ! 

The fands are number’d that make up my life: 

Here muft I flay, and here my life muft end. Shak. H. VI. 
Sand hath always its root in clay, and there be no veins of 
fand any great depth within the earth. Bacon. 

Calling for more paper to referibe, king Philip fhewed him 
the difference betwixt the ink box and fand box. Hovel. 

If quickfilver be put into a convenient glafs veflel, and that 
veflel exaftly flopped, and kept for ten weeks in a fand toy 
nace, whofe heat may be conftant, the corpufcles that confti- 
tute the quickfilver will, after innumerable revolutions, be fo 
connected to one another, that they will appear in the form of 
a red powder. B°f e ‘ 

Engag’d with money bags, as bold 
As men with fand bags did of old. Hudibras. 

The force of water calls gold out from the bowels 0 
mountains, and expofes it among the fands of rivers. Dryden. 
Shells are found in the great fand pit at Woolwich. Woodiv . 

Celia and I, the other day, . 

Walk’d o’er the fand hills to the fea. Prior. 

2. Barren country covered with fands. _ . , 

Moft of his army being flain, he, with a few of his Lien s, 
fought to fave themfelves by flight over the defer tfands. a«. 

Her fons fpread 

Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian finds. rei^' 

Sa'ndal. n.J. [ fandale , Fr. fandalium , Latin.] A loo e 10c. 

Thus fung the uncouth fwain to th’ oaks and rills, 

While the ft ill morn went out with fandals grey. Muton. 

From his robe 

Flows light ineffable: his harp, his quiver. 

And Lycian bow are gold : with golden fandals 
His feet are fhod. 
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The fandals of celeftial mold, 

Fledg’d with ambrofial plumes, and rich with gold. 

Surround her feet. ^ 'Pope's Odyjfey. 

Sa'ndarak. n.f [Jandaraque, French ; fandaraca, Latin.] 

A mineral of a bright right colour, not much unlike to red 
arfenick. _ _ Bailey. 

A white gum oozing out of the juniper-tree. Bailey. 

_a'ndblind. adj [fand and blind.] Having a defeft in the 
eves, by which fmall particles appear to fly before them. 

' My true begotten father, being more than fandblind, high 
gravelblind, knows me not. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 

Sa'Ndbox Tree, n.f [hura, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a funrtel-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, which 
js fpread open at the brim, and llightly cut into twelve parts: 
at the bottom of the tube is placed the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a globular comprelled fruit, which has twelve 
cells, in each of which is contained one roundifh flat feed. 
The fruit of this plant, if fuffered to remain on ’till they are 
fully ripe;, burft in the heat of the day with a violent explo- 
fion, making a noife like the firing of a piftol, and hereby the 
feeds are thrown about to a confiderablediftance. Thefe feeds, 
when green, vomit and purge, and are fuppofed to be fome- 
what a-kin to nux vomica. Miller. 

Sa'nded. adj. [from .fand.] 

1. Covered with fand ; barren. 

In well fancied lands little or no fnow lies. Mortimer. 

The river pours along 
Refiftlefs, roaring dreadful down it comes; 

Then o’er the Janded valley floating fpreads. Thomfon. 

2 . Marked with fmall fpots ; variegated with dufky fpecks. 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 

So flew’d, fo funded , and their heads are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morning dew; 

Crook-knee’d and dewlap’d, like Theflalian bulls; 

Slow in purfuit; but match’d in mouth like bells. 

Each under each. Shahefpeare. 

Sa'nderling. n.J'. A biid. 

Among the firft fort we reckon coots, fanderhngs, pewets, 
and mews. Carew. 

Sa'nders. n. f [ fantalum , Latin.] A precious kind of Indian 
wood, of which there are three forts, red, yellow, and 

S reen - . . . Bailey. 

r Aromatize it with fonder s, IVifeman's Surgery. 

Sa'ndever. n.f 

That which our Englifh glaflmen call fandever , and the 
French, of whom probably the name was borrowed, fuinde - 
vn, is that recrement that is made when the materials of 
glafs, namely, fand and a fixt lixiviate alkali, having been firft 
baked together, and kept long in fufion, the mixture cafts up 
the fupeifluous fait, which the workmen afterwards take off 
with ladles, and lay by as little worth. Boyle. 

Sa ndish. adj. [from Jand.] Approaching to the nature of 
fand ; loofe ; not clofe; not compaft. 

Plant the tenuifolia’s and ranunculus’s in frefh fandifh earth, 
taken from under the turf. iW,,/, Kalmdor. 

Sa ndstone n.f. [ faml and /lone.] Stone of a loofe and 
friable kind, that eafily crumbles into fand. 

Grains of gold in fand ft one. grey, variegated with a faint preen 
and blue, from the mine of Cofta Rica, which is not reckoned 
nch; but every hundred weight yields about an ounce of 

, rf - Woodward. 

candy, adj. [from fand.] 

1. Abounding with fand ; full of fand. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hourglafs run, 

But I fhould think of fliallows and of flats. Shahefpeare. 

Safer fhall he be on the Jandy plains, 

1 ban where caftles mounted ftand. ShakePb 77 VJ 

to earner f ° de{ ih ’• dry ’ V Jandy ' that travellcrs are fain 
carry « atcr on their camels. Brown's Vulg. Errours 

Kough unweildy earth, nor to the plough 

or to the cattle kina, with Jandy ftones 

And gravel o’er-abounding. pj j,- 

1 Con?fl er/ AT i j dSWerCyCl,OWharVcfts, P re3 tl- topi 

2 . Loniifting of fand ; unfolid. * 

Favour, fo bottomed upon \ht fandy foundation of nerfo.nl 

' *r -V’- 
sssj “ ,v ~ 

1 hen fang Mofes and Ifrael this fong unto the Lord. Ex xv 
Thee next they fang , of all creation firft A/i 'u 

The fifth • ' £■/ n L ul f er '> Latin,] Conveying blood 
1 lie fifth conjugation of the nervps ' u j .* 

"ufcles of the fij, particularly th cleeks “hofe 1° 
f trmt v effels it twifts about. X DerhlV’piY 

Afthmatick perL h v ° ’ ‘ n * g °° d ^ +***• 

perlons have voracious appetites, and confe- 
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quently, for want of a right fanguif.'cation, are Ieucopblegma- 
tick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Sa'nguifjer. n.f [fanguis and facio , Latin.] Producer of 
blood. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beft fanguif.ers, and alfo the 
beft febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours. 

To SaNguify. v. n. [fanguis and facio , Latin.] To produce 
blood. 

At the fame time I think, I command : in inferior faculties, 
I walk, fee, hear, digeft, fanguify, and egrnify, by the power 
of an individual foul. Hale. 

SaVguinary. adj. [ fanguinarius , Lat. fanguinaire , French ; 
from fanguis , Latin.] Cruel; bloody; murtherous. 

We may not propagate religion by wars, or by fanguinary 
perfections to force confciences. Bacon. 

The feene is now more fanguinary , and fuller of aftors : 
never was fuch aconfufed myfterious civil war as this. Howel. 

Paflion transforms us into a kind of favages, and makes us 
brutal and fanguinary. Broome's Votes on the Odyjfey. 

Sa'nguinary. n.f. [fanguis, Lat.] An herb. Ainfworth. 
Sa'nguine. adj. [fanguin, Fr. fanguineus, from fanguis, Lat.] 

1. Red; having the colour of blood. 

This fellow 

Upbraided me about the rofe I wear; 

Saying, the fanguine colour of the leaves 
Did reprefentmy mafter’s blufhing cheeks. Shah. H. VI. 

A ftream of neft’rous humour ifluing flow’d 
Sanguine. ' Milton. 

Dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown.- Dryden. 

Her flag aloft, fpread ruffling to the wind. 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire : 

T lie weaver, charm’d with what his loom defign’d. 

Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

2 . Abounding with blood more than any other humour; cheerful. 
The cholerick fell fhort of the longevity of the fanguine. Bro. 
Though thefe faults differ in their complexions as fanguine 

from melancholy, yet they are frequently united.GW. of Tongue. 

3. Warm; ardent; confident. 

A fet of fanguine tempers ridicule, in the number of fop¬ 
peries, all fuch apprehenfions. Swift. 

Sanguine, n.f. [from fanguis.] Blood colour. 

A griefly wound, 

From which forth gufh’d a ftream of gore, blood thick, - 
That all her goodly garments ftain’d around, 
t And in deep fanguine dy’d the grafly ground. Fa. ghieen. 
Sa^nguineness. ) n.f [from fanguine.] Ardour; heat of ex- 
Sanguinity. 3 peftation; confidence. Sanguinity is per¬ 
haps only ufed by Swift. 

Rage, or phrenfy it may be, in fome perhaps natural cou- 
rage, or Janguinenefs of temper in others; but true valour it is 
not, if it knows not as well to fuffer as to do. That mind is 
truly great, and only that, which ftands above the power of all 
extrinfick violence ; which keeps itfelf a diftinft principality, 
independent upon the outward man. Decay of Piety 

I very much diftruft your fanguinity. Swift. 

Sanguineous adj. * [fanguineus, Latin ; fanguin, French.] 

1. Conftituting blood. J 

This animal of Plato containeth not only fanguineous and 
reparable particles, but is made up of veins, nerves, and ar- 

■ t A , L eS ‘ ,• .... , Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Abounding with blood. 

A plethonck conftitution, in which true blood abounds, is 
called fanguineous. jy ^ f 

Sa'nhedrim. n.f. [fynedrium, Latin.] The chief council 

r g r^eft 5 ded CO ' lf ' ftinS ° f feVe,,ty CUerS> ° VCr Wh0m the 

Sa'nicle. n.f [fanicle, Fr. fanicula, Latin.] A plant. 

1S a . n u " lbe [ 1 ;%ous plant, and its flower confifts of five 
leaves, placed orbicularly; but bent back to the centre of the 

enmnofi^ 1 / C iri r 01 ] em P a ^ ement > which becomes a fruit 

fid^ P hnf d °! f tW ° f ^ ds ’ r hich are gibbous and P rickJ y on 

fide, but plain on the other. n/j:n 

SA'NIES. n.f. [Latin] Thin matter; ferous excretion. 

ter than S a n iiule>X Und CTaCk “ f'V Vg™ 1 ' 

/W ' ] RUnn “ S 3 = 

I propofed digeft ion as the only 
way to remove the pain. tj/t ' 

aTvity. n.f. [fanitas, Latin.] Soundnefs of mind. 

How pregnant, fometimes, his replies are? 

A happinefs that often madnefs hits on, 

Which fanity and reafon could not be’ 

S A kk° ^ 

abide the violent iffue, fhe fank to the around o /°‘ 

AyjffiEitsa .** 4 m ’ ; - - 
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SAP 

SJNS; prep. [French*] Without. Out of ufe. 

Laft fcene of all, 

That ends this Arrange eventful hiftory, 

Is fecond childilhnefs and mere oblivion, 

teeth ’ f‘ m l e y es > f«*> “fte, jfans every thing. Sheikh. 

ror nature fo prepofteroufly to err. ' 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of fenfe 

witchcraft could not. shakef. Othello. 

bA y ”-f‘ .[ r~P e ’ SaX011 ; Dutch.] The vital juice of 
plants ; the juice that circulates in trees and herbs 

Now fucking of the fap of herbs moil fweet* 

Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie, 

Now in the fame bathing his tender feet. * Spenfer. 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid J * 
In/** confirming Winter’s drizzled fnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet hath my night of life feme memory. ’ Shakefteare. 

Wound the bark of our fruit-trees, 

Left, being over-proud with fap and blood, 

With too much riches it confound itfelf. Shakefp. R. II. 
His prefence had infus’d 

Into the plant feiential fap. Milton . 

The fap ■ which at the root is bred 
In trees, through all the boughs is fpread. Waller. 

Vegetables confift of the fame parts with animal fub- 
ltanccs, f pi lit, water, fait, oil, earth; all which are con- 
tamed in the fap they derive from the earth. Arbuthnot * 

To Sap v.a. [fapper, French ; zappare, Italian.] To under¬ 
mine; to lubvert by digging; to mine. 

I heir dwellings wer efapp’d bv floods. 

Their houfes fell upon their houfhold gods. Dryden. 

T. o Sap. v. n. To proceed ny mine ; to proceed invifibly. 

. For the better fecurity of the troops, both aflaults are car¬ 
ried on b y Japping. Toiler. 

In vain may heroes fight, and patriots rave, 

If fecret gold Japs on from knave to knave. Pope. 

Sapphire, n.f. [ fapphirus , Latin: fo that it is improperly 
written faphyre. ] A precious ftone of a blue colour. 

Saphire is of a bright blue colour. Woodward. 

in enroll d tufts, flow rs purfied, blue and white. 

Like faphire^ pearl, in rich embroidery. Shakefpcare. 

He tin&urcs rubies with their rofy hue, 

A nd on the faphire fpreads a heavenly blue. B'ackmore . 

7 hat the faphire fhould grow foul, and lofe its beauty, when 
worn by one that is lecherous, and many other fabulous fto- 
ries of gems, are great arguments that their virtue is equiva¬ 
lent to their value. Derham. 

Sa'pfhirine. adj. [fapphirinus, Latin. ] Made of fapphire; 
refembling fapphire. 

She was too japhirine and clear for thee; 

Clay, flint, and jet now thy fit dwellings be. Donne. 

A few grains of fhell filver, with a convenient proportion 
of powdered cryftal glafs, having been kept three hours in 
fufion, I found the coliquated mafs, upon breaking the cru¬ 
cible, of a lovely faphirine blue. Boyle. 

SA HD. adj. [ fapidus , Latin.] f afteful; palatable ; making 
a powerful ftimulation upon the palate. 

Thus camels, to make the water fapid, do raife the mud 
with their feet. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The moft oily parts are not feparated by a flight decociion, 
’till they are difentangled from the falts ; for if what remains 
of the fubjedl, after the infufion and decociion be continued 
to be boiled down with the addition of frefh water, a fat, 
fapid , odorous, vifeous, inflammable, frothy water will con- 
ftantlybe found floating a-top of the boiling liquor. Arbuthn. 

Sapi d iT y. )»./ [from fapid.] Taftefulntfs; power of fti- 

Sa'pidness. 5 mulating the palate. 

As for their tafte, if their nutriment be air, neither can it 
be an inftrument thereof; for the body of that element is in- 
guftiblc, and void of all fapidity. Browns Vulg. Errours. 

If fapidnefs belong not to the mercurial principle of ve¬ 
getables and animals, it will fcarce be diferiminated from their 
phlegm. Boyle. 

Sa'pience. n. f. [ fapicnce, Fr. fapientia, Latin. ] Wifdom; 
fagenefs ; knowledge. 

By fapicnce , I mean what the ancients did by philofophy; 
the habit or difpofition of mind which impoiteth the love of 
wifdom. Greiv. 

Ne only they that dwell in lowly duft. 

The fons of darknefs and of ignorance; 

But they whom thou, great Jove, by doom unjuft, 

Did’ft to the top of honour earft advance : 

They now, puft up with’s deignful infolence, 

Delpife the brood of blcfled fapicnce. Spenfer. 

King James, of immortal memory, among all the lovers 
and admirers of divine and human jpience, accomplifhed at 
Theobalds his own days on earth. Wotton. 

Becaufe enterprifes guided by ill counfels have equal fuc- 
cefs to thofe by the beft judgment conducled, therefore had 
violence the fame external figure with fapicnce. Raleigh. 

Sapience and love 

Immenfe, and all his father in him (hone. Milton. 


■Milton, 


Swift 

Milton, 


S A R 

\ 

O fov’reign, virtuous, precious of all trees 
InParadife! of operation bleft 
To fap ience. 

Many a wretch in Bedlam, 

7 hough perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his filth about. 

Still has gratitude and fapience 
To fpare the folks that give him ha’pence. 

Sa'pient. adj. [fapiens, Latin.] Wife; fa^e. 

I here the fapient king held dalliance. 

Sa'pless. adj. [ Japloos, Dutch.] 

1. Wanting lap; wa; ting vital juice. 

Pithlefs arms, like to a withei’d vine. 

That droops his faplcfs branches to the ground. Shak. fpiVl 
The tree of knowledge, blafted by difputes, 

Produces faplefs leaves inftead cf fruits. Denham 

. This bn g le ft'ck was lull of fap ; but now in vain docs art 
tie that withered bundle of twigs to its faplej's trunk. Swift 

2 . Dry; old; hufky. J 

If by this bribe, well plac’d, he would enfnare 
r Some faplefs ufurer that wants an heir. Dryden’< fwmn 

Sa'pling. n. J. [from fap.] A young tree; a young plant. * 
Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, wither’d up. Shakefp. R,\'\, 
Nurie the failings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint. Milton, 

A fpling pine he wrench’d from out the ground, 

The readieft weapon that his fury found. Dryden. 

What planter will attempt to yoke 
A fapling with a falling oak ? Swift. 

SJouch turn’d his head, faw his life’s vig’rous ha ,d ' * 
M ielding her oaken fapling of command. King's Luma. 

Sapona'ceous. \adj. [from jdpo, Latin, foap.] Sopy; re- 
Sa'ponary.^ S fern hi ing leap; having the qualities of foap. 
By digefting a folution of fait of tartar w;:oil ofialir.c mis, 
I could reduce them to a loft faponary fubftance. Boyle. 

Any mixture of an oily fubftance with fait, may be called a 
foap : bodies of this nature are called fapcnaceous. Arbuthnot. 

SAPOR, n. f. [Latin.] i afte; power of aftediing or flimu- 
iating the palate. 

There is fome fap or . in all aliments, as being to be diflin- 
guiftied and judged by the guff, which cannot be admitted in 
air j_ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

1 he fhape of thofe little particles of matter which diftin- 
guifh the various Japors, odours, and colours of bodies. Watts. 

Sapori'fick. adj. [ Japorifque, Fr. fapor and fads, Latin.] 
Having the power to produce taftes. 

Sa'ppiness. n.J. [from fappy.] T he ftate or the quality of 
abounding in lap; fucculence; juicinefs. 

Sa'ppy. adj. [from Jap.] 

1. Abounding in lap; juicy ; fucculent. 

T heJappy parts, and next refembling juice, 

Were turn’d to moifture for the body’s ufe. 

Supplying humours, blood, and nourifhment. Dryden. 

The fappy boughs 

Attire themfelves with blooms, fweet rudiments 
Of future harveft. Phillips. 

T he green heat the ripe, and the ripe give fire to the green; 
to which the bignefs of their leaves, and hardnefs of their 
ftalks, which continue moift and fappy long, doth much con¬ 
tribute. Mortimer. 

2 . Young; not firm; weak. 

T his young prince was brought up among nurfes, ’till he 
arrived to the age of fix years : when he had pafled this weak 
and fappy age, he was committed to Dr. Cox. Hayward. 

Sa'raband. n.f. [garabande , Spanifh ; firabanele, French.] A 
Spanifh dance. 

T he feveral modifications of this tune-playing quality in a 
fiddle, to play preludes, farahands , ji s and gavors, are as 
much real qualities in the inftrument as the thought is in the 
mind of the compofer. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Man. Scribl. 

SA'RCASM. n. f. [jarcafne, Fr. farififmus, Latin.] A -ccn 
reproach; a taunt; a gibe. 

Sarcafms of wit are tranfmitted in fiery. Gov. ef the Toyr.e- 
Rejoice, O young man, lays Solomon, in a fevere farcojjn, 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart; 
but know that for thefe things God will bring thee into jueg- 
ment. Rogers’s Sermons. 

When an angry mafter fays to his fervant it is bravely done, 
it is one way of giving a fevere reproach; for the words are 
fpoken by way of farcafm , or irony. Watts. 

Sarcastically, adv. [from farcajlick.] Tauntingly; fe- 
verely. 

He afked a lady playing with a lap-dog, whether the wo¬ 
men of that country ufed to have any children or no ; thereby 
Jarcajlically reproaching them for mifplacing that afte£Iion upon 
brutes, which could only become a mother to.her child. Soutn 

Sarca'stical. > adj. [from farcafm.] Keen; taunting; ‘ e * 

Sarca'stick. ) vere. 

What a fierce and farcajlick reprehenfion would this have 
drawn from the friendship of the world, and yet what a genne 
one did it receive from Chrift ? 

Sa'kceneT. 


SAT 

Sa'rcenet. n.f. [Suppofed by Skinner to be fcricum farace - 
nicuvt Latin.] Fine thin woven filk. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial fkein 
of fley’d filk, thou green Jarccnet flap for a fore eye, thou taflel 
of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shakefp. Troilus and CrcJJida. 

If they be covered, though but with lirinen or farce-et, it 
intercepts the effluvium. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur’d filks and under Jarcenets fweat. Dryd. Juven. 

She darts from farcenet ambtifh wily leers* 

Twitches thy fleeve, or with familiar airs 
Her fan will pat the cheek ; thefe fnares difdain. Gay. 

'To Sa'rcle. v. a. [ farcler , French ; farculo, Latin.] To 
weed corn. Ainfworth. 

Sarcoce'le. n f [crxp£ and y.nJn; farcoccle , Fr.] A flefhy 
excrefcence of the tefticles, which fometimes grow fo large as 
to ftretch the ferotum much beyond its natural fize. Quincy. 
Sarco'ma. n. f [crcbpy.uy.oo.] A flefhy excrefcence, or Jump, 
growing in any part of the body, efpecially the noftrils* Bailey. 
Sarco'phagous. adj. [<rooo^ and (pecyu >.] Flefh-eating; feed¬ 
ing on flefh. 

Sarcophagy, n.f [<rccf£ and (pobyoo .] The pratflice of eating 
flefh. 

T here was no farcophagy before the flood; and, without the 
eating of flefh, our fathers preferved themfelves unto longer 
lives than their pofterity. Brown’s Vulg. Errours . 

Sarco'tick. n. f. [from <rco^’, farcotique, Fr.] Medicines 
which fill up ulcers with new flefh ; the fame as incarnatives. 

By this means the humour was moderately reprefled, and 
breathed forth; the efcar alfo feparated in the fontanel: after 
which the ulcer incarned with common farcoticks, and the ul¬ 
cerations about it were cured by ointment of tuty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. Wijeman on Inflammations. 

Sarcula i ion. n.f. [farculus, Latin.] I he adt of weeding; 

plucking up weeds. jryff 

Sa'rdel. t 

Sa rdine Stone, s-n.f A fort of precious flone. 

Sa'rdius. J 

He that fat was to look upon, like a jafper and a fardine 
Jtone. Rev 

1 hou flialt fet in it four rows of {lories: the firft row {hail 
be a fardtu,. _ xxviii. .7. 

oa Rdonyx. n.f. A precious ftone, 

I he onyx is an accidental variety of the agat kind : ’tis of 
a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluifli white, and 
ometimes of red: when on one or both Tides the white there 

append to he alfo a plate of a reddifh colour, the jewellers call 
the ltone a fardonyx. J W r , , 

Cini- „/'r • i c ^ Woodward. 

cark. n.J. [ycypjc, baxon.J , 

1. A fhark or fhirk. r> •; 

2. In Scotland it denotes a fhirt. 

f«r!! a , Untin i beaUS -S ang with thelr brea{ls °P en - and their 
fi,k over ‘Heir waiftcoat. Arbuthn. Hi}, of John Bull. ' 

t'flt word for pavement, or flepping ftones, 

SaYpi ,7 7 7 C ' n Berkftlire and Hampftii^e. 

RILIER. n.f [ farpillterc , French.] A piece of canvas for 

\ packing cioth 

SVrsa f% n ° tany,J A kind ° f birth wort. Bailey. 

Sarsapare'lla. \ n 'f % Both a tree and a plant. Ainfworth. 
Sarse. n.f. A fort of fine lawn fieve. Bailev 

fetrfe. S£ ' " {M ^ French 'J T ° ** through a [jfo'r 

SA a R rIbJe'i' / [In a S riculture -J A F ie « of woodland turne^ima - 

SA fuppofe{t L° f 7 W °/ rJ *7 et ^ mo, °S i(ls g ivc n o account 
bemo- q froni Jfacbe, off ~avoir, to know, a fajh worn 

J iLlaXfor hAf^'V anJ being ZZ 

particularly for the lake of feeing and beincr feen 1 

1. A belt worn by way of diftindjon • a fillX, i a t 

officers in the army. 3 E llIkcn band worn h Y 

2. A window fo formed as to be let up and down by pullies 

She ventures now to lift the fijh , 7 1 ' 

I he vvindow is her proper fphere. e . A 

tv T A ^° r the ne writ on your fajh, ^ 

My filler tranfenb’d it laft night. ~ ■, 

,.S' ° l “ 1 p “ in ii » i* -i»w i„ krf vrL 

«"«"«"»». tS. 

Sassafras, n.f. A tree - onr> nf r - . Ainfworth . 

Cherry. The wood is medicinak f P ec,es of the cornelian 

oat. 1 he preterite of fit. 

'{'lie picture of tiiir Venus, that 
i or winch, men fay, the goddds fat 
Vas loft, 'till Lely from yLr look 
gam that glorious image took. ... ,, 

J anlwcred not the rcheirPtl r t t Waller. 

to himfelf When he drew the n |7 I , knCW the autho '' f«t 
of his own farce. and was th <= very Bays 

‘ A . h 1 A , N -., ”•/ fADC* Sat anas. Latin 1 Th^ • Dr y dm - 
the devil; any wicked fpirit ’ J Th pnnee ot hell; 

S “ - ! C Ml Son, L: , . l8 


SAT 

They are much increafed by the falfe fuggeftions of Salatt* 

Sanderjon’s Judgment m one Views 
The defpiteful adt 

Of Satan done in Paradife. AlilVon. 

Sata nical. I adj. [from Satan.] Devilifh; infernal. 
Sata^ick. 5 

The faint fatanick hoft 

Defenfive fcarce. Alilton . 

Sa'tchel. n.f [feckel, German ; fdcculks, Latin.] A little 
bag : commonly a bag ufed by fchoolboys to carfy theft bocks. 
T he whining fchoolboy with his fcitchel. 

And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shak. As you like it. 

Schoolboys lag with fatchels in their hands. Swijt . 

ToS ATE. v. a. [fatio, Latin.] To fatiate; to glut; to pall ; 
to feed beyond natural defires. 

Sated at length, ere long I might perceive 
Strange alteration in me. Milton’s Pdradifi Lojl. 

How will their bodies ftript 
Enrich the vidlors, while the vultures fate 
Their maws with full repaft. Philips . 

Thy ufelefs ftrength, miftaken king, employ, 

Sated with rage, and ignorant of jo y-. Prior. 

Sa te ll ii £.. n.J, [ fat el!es, Lat. fatelhte, hr. This word is com¬ 
monly pronounced in profe with the e mute in the plural, as in 
thefingular, and is therefore only of three fyllables ; but Pope has 
in the plural continued the Latin form, and affigned it four; 

I think, improperly.] A fmall planet revolving round a larger. 

hour moons move about Jupiter, and five about Saturri, 
called their fatellites. Locke. 

1 he fmalleft planets are fituated neareft the fun and each 
oiher ; whereas Jupiter and Saturn, that are vaftly greater, and 
have many fatelines about them, are wifely removed to the ex¬ 
treme regions of the fyftem. Bentley. 

Ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s jatcllites are lefs than Jove ? Pope 

Satelli'tious. adj. [from fatelles, Lat.] Confining of fatellites' 

I heir folidity and opacity, and their fatellitious attendance, 
their revolutions about the lun, and their rotations about their 

TX™ ™ aly the {7 e ‘. T . CbqnCs Phil. Prim. 

1° SA I IA 1 E. v. a. [fatio, Latin.] 

1. To fatisfy ; to fill. 

Thofe fmells are the moft grateful where the decree of heat 
is fmall, or the ftrength of the fmell allayed ; for thefe rather 
woo the fenfe than Jatiate it. 

Buying of land is the refult of a full and fatmtedvt in; 7 nd 
men in trade feldom think of laying out their money upon 

land, till their profit has brought them in more than their 
trade can well employ; j , 

The loofen’d winds 

Hurl’d high above the clouds; ’till all their force 
Conlum’d, her rav’nous jaws th’ earth Jatiate clos’d. Phillips 

2. T o glut; to pall ; to fill beyond natural defire. 

'I hey Jatiate and foon fill, 

Though pleafant. 

Whatever novelty prefents, children are prefemly ea-e/to 
have a tafte, and are as foon Jatiated with it; 7 \ocke 

He may be Jatiated, but not fatisfy’d. Kmrfr 

3- T o gratify defire. • ' on is. 

my enemics ’ trth they 

. W . hy doeS n0t ralt of tartar dra 'v more water out of the 
air, than in a certain proportion to its quantity, but for want 

-fZTJv r e a 7 r !t h / atiated with water ? xamon. 

1 ' ?• ad l- [from the verb.] Glutted; full to fatietr 

h O w,,h ’ IC f f ms a Participle; whetLs/, an adjeaivc.' 
r ,-r , ° ur generals, retir’d to their eftates, 1 

in life s cool evening, Jatiate of applaufe, 
or think of bleeding ev'n in Brunfwick’s caufe. p ot , e 
Now may rs and (brieves all hulh’d and Jatiate lay P 

X amS > 7 cuftard of the day. Pop?]Dune. 

; j E rY * J-J; [Juntas, Latin ; fatiete, Fr.] Fulnefs h P vn,J 

tv -"ftate 1 oTh fe; m 'n e i' 113 " en °“ sh; wearifo menefs of ple„ d 
y ’ “ ate °f being palled or glutted. ” 

e leaves a fliallow piafh to plunge him in the deep 

And wah Jatscty feeks to quench his third. Shakefteare 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite, chevA A ,' 

the warning time and fufpea of jatiely. P ' / ds 

III all plealures there is jatiety , and'after thev he „r i ti ‘ 
verdure departeth. 1 their 

Fhey fatiate and foon fill* Hakcwill. 

Though pleafant; but thv wnnb . 

Imbu’d, bring to their fweetnefs no/rfJ™** '"V’/t 
No a6Iion, the ulefulncfs of u-Kmi u y ’ , Milton. 

of duty, but a man mav bear L 77- ‘ S , mac,e . i( the mattc r 
loathing or Jatiety. ’ ‘ ' n ‘ ln ‘ a ‘ P ur,ult of, without 

w;!l he ]0y r une< 5 ua, ’ d i if Its end it gain, W ''‘ 

Z h °ut Jattety, though e’er fo bleft, ’ 

Sa'tik U r in ? rc as tbe m ore diftrefs’d; p oh 

Dutch.] ‘ f A ff'Zc Itahan ’ >"'"i 
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SAT 

Such a glittering drew it bare, and To bravely it was held up 
rrom the head : upon her body fhe wore a doublet of fky-colour 

J atin ? cov n ered with P^tes of gold, and as it were nailed with 
precious dones, that in it fhe might feem armed. Sidney. 
l he ladies drefs d in rich fymars were feen, n 

Of 1 lorencey^//«, flower d with white and green, > 

And for a fhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Dryden. j 
Her petticoat, transform’d apace. 

Became black fatin flounc’d with lace. Swift » 

t La y t l le c h dd carefully in a cafe, covered with a mantle of 

A r T U T e /f "• , r , . Arbutbn. and Pope. 

1 IKiL. n.J. [fatira , anciently fatura, Lat. not from fatyrus, 

a fatyi ; fatire , I H r.] A poem in which wickednefs or folly iscen- 
fured.. Proper fatire is didinguifhed, by the generality of the 
reflections, from a lampoon which is aimed againd a particular 
perfon ; but they are too frequently confounded. 

He dares to fing thy praifes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime; * 

Where ev’n to draw the pidture of thy mind, 

Isfatyr on the molt of human kind. Dryden. 

Satirical, jadj. [fatincus , Latin; fatirique, French; from 
Sat Prick. J fatire .] 

1. Belonging to fatire; employed in writing of invedtive. 

You mult not think, that a Jatyrick ftyle 
Allows of fcandalous and brutifh words. Rofcotnmo'H. 

What human kind defires, and what theyfhun, 

Rage, paffions, pleafures, impotence of will. 

Shall this fatirical colledtion fill. Dryden 1 s Juvenal. 

2. Cenforious ; fevere in language. 

Slanders, fir ; for the fatimeal flave fays here, that old men 
have grey beards ; that their faces are wrinkled. Shak. Hatnlet. 

He that hath a fatirical vein, as he maketh others afraid of 
his wit, fo he had need be afraid of others memory. Bacon. 
On me when dunces are fatirick, 

I take it for a panegyrick. Swift. 

Sati'rically. adv* [from fatirical .] With invedlive; with 

intention to cenfure or vilify. 

He applies them fatirically to fome cudoms, and kinds of 
philofophy, which he arraigns. Dryden. 

Satirist, n.f [from fatire.] One who writes fatires. 

Wycherly, in his writings, is the fharpeft fatyrijl of his 
time; but, in his nature, he has all the foftnefs of the ten¬ 
dered; difpofitions: in his writings he is fevere, bold, under¬ 
taking ; in his nature gentle, moded, inoffenfive. Granville . 

All vain pretenders have been condantly the topicks of the 
mod candid fatyrijls, from theCodrus of Juvenal to the Da¬ 
mon of Boileau. Letter to the Publijher of the Dunciad. 

Yet foft his nature, though fevere his lay; 

His anger moral, and his wifdoni gay : 

Bled fatyrijl! who touch’d the mean fo true. 

As fhow’d vice had his hate and pity too. Pope. 

To Sa'tirize. v. a. [fatirizer, Fr. irom fatire.] To cenfure 
as in a fatire. 

Covetoufnefs is deferibed as a veil cad over the true mean¬ 
ing of the poet, which was to fatirize his prodigality and vo~ 
luptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Should a writer Angle out and point his raillery at particu¬ 
lar perfons, or fatirize the miferable, he might be fure of 
pleafing a great part of his readers; but mud be a very ill man 
if he could pleafe himfelf. Addifon. 

I infid that my lion’s mouth be not defiled with fcandal; 
for I would not make ufe of him to revile the human fpecies, 
and fatirize his betters. Addifon 1 s Spectator. 

It is as hard to fatirize well a man of didinguifhed vices, as 
topraife well a man of didinguifhed virtues. Swift. 

Satisfaction, n.f [fatisfaftio, Latin; fatisfaLlion, French.] 

1. The act of pleafing to the full. 

The mind, having a power to fufpend the execution and 
JatisfaSlion of any of its defires, is at liberty to condder the 
objects of them. Locke. 

2. The date of being pleafed. 

’Tis a wretched fatisfaSlion a revengeful man takes, even in 
lofing his life, provided his enemy go for company. L'EJlr. 

There are very few difeourfes fo fhort, clear, and confident, 
to which mod men may not, with fatisfadion enough to them- 
felves, raile a doubt. Locke. 

3. Releafe from fufpenfe, uncertainty, or uneafmefs. 

Wilt thou leave me fo unfatisfied ? 

—What fatisfadion can you have ? Shakefpeare. 

4. Gratification; that which pleafes. 

Run over the circle of earthly pleafures, and had not 
(rod fecured a man a folid pleafure from his own addons, he 
would be forced to complain that pleafure was not fatisfac- 
ticn. South. 

Of ev’ry nation each illuflrious name. 

Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame ; 

Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fatisfaSlion of the brain. Dryden 1 s Juvenal. 

5. Amends ; atonement for a crime; recompenfe for an injury. 

Die he or judice mud; unlefs for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid JatisfaSUon , death for death, Mitt, Par. Lofl. 


SAT 

Satisfa'ctive. adj. [fatisfadus, Lat.] Giving fatisfadion. 
By a final and fatisfaSiive difeernment of faith, we lay the lad 
effects upon the fird caufe of all things. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Satisfactorily, adj. [from fatisfaSlory.] To fatisfadion. * 

Bellonius hath been more fatisfadorily experimental, not 
only affirming that chameleons feed on flies, but upon exen¬ 
teration he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown's V. Er 

They ftrain their memory to anfwer him fatisfadorily unto 
all his demands. Di-iy 

Satispa'ctoriness. n.f. [from fatisfaSlory.] Power of fa- 
tisfying; power of giving content. 

The incompleatnefs of the feraphick lover’s happinefs, in 
his fruitions, proceeds not from their want of fatisfadorinefs, 
but his want of an intire pofleflion of them. Boyle. 

Satisfactory, adj. [fatisfadoire,Er. fatisfadus,L?AvA.] 

1. Giving fatisfadion ; giving content. 

An intelligent American would fcarce take it for a fatifac¬ 
tory account, if, defiring to learn our architedure, he Ihould 
be told that a pillar was a thing fupported by a bafis. Locke. 

2 . Atoning; making amends. 

A mod wife and fuflicient means of redemption and falva- 
tion, by the fatisfaSlory and meritorious death and obedience of 
the incarnate fon of God, JefusChrid. Sanderfon. 

To SATISFY, v. a. [ fatisfaire, Fr, JaUsfacio, Latin.] 

1. To content; to pleafe to fuch a degree as that nothing more 
is defired. 

A good man fhall be fatisfed from himfelf. Prov . xiv. 14, 
Will he fatisfy his rigour. 

Satisfy d never l Milton. 

2. To feed to the fill. 

Who hath caufed it to rain on the earth, to fatisfy the de¬ 
folate and wade ground, and to caufe the bud of the tender 
tree to fpring forth ? Job xxxviii. 27. 

I will purfue and divide the fpoil: my lud fhall be fatisfed 
upon them. Ex. xv. 9. 

The righteous eateth to the fatisfying of his foul. Prov. xiii, 

3. To recompenfe; to pay to content. 

He is well paid that is well fatisfed ; 

And I, delivering you, am fatisfed , 

And therein do account myfelf well paid. Shakefpeare . 

4. To free from doubt, perplexity, or fufpenfe. 

Of many things ufeful and curious you may fatisfy your- 
felves in Leonardo de Vinci. Dryden. 

When come to the utmod extremity of body, what can 
there put a dop and fatisfy the mind that it is at the end of 
fpace, when it is fatisfed that body itfelf can move into 
it ? Locke. 

This I would willingly be fatisfed in, whether the foul, 
when it thinks thus, feparate from the body, ads lefs rational¬ 
ly than when conjointly with it ? Locke. 

5. To convince. 

He declares himfelf fatisfed to the contrary, in which he 
has given up the caufe. Dryden. 

The danding evidences of the truth of the Gofpel, are in 
themfelves mod firm, folid, and fatisfying. Atterbury. 

To Sa'tisfy. v. n. To make payment. 

By the quantity of diver they give or take, they eftimate 
the value of other things, and fatisfy for them : thus diver be¬ 
comes the meafure of commerce. Locke. 

Sa'turable. adj. [from faturate.] Impregnable with any 
thing ’till it will receive no more. • . 

Be the dgures of the falts never fo various, yet if the atoms 
of water were fluid, they would always fo conform to thofe 
dgures as to fill up all vacuities; and confequently the water 
would be faturable with the fame quantity of any fait, which 
it is not. Grew s Coftnol. Sac. 

Sa'turant. adj. [from faturans, Lat.] Impregnating to the 

fill. ,... 

To SATURATE, a. [. faturo , Latin.] To impregnate till 

no more can be received or imbibed. 

Rain-water is plentifully faturated with terreflrial matter, 
and more or lefs dored with it. Woodward. 

His body has been fully faturated with the fluid of light, to 
be able to lad fo many years without any fenfible diminution, 
though there are condant emanations thereof. Cheync. 

Still night fucceeds 

A foften’d fhade, and faturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam. Thotrjsr.. 

Sa'turday. n.f. [petejvpbeeg, or pastefinybaej, Saxon, ac 
cording to Verfegan , from paereji, a Saxon idol ; moie pro 
bably from Saturn , dies Saturni. ] "I he lad day ol the 

This matter I handled fully in lad Saturday's Spectator, t • 

Satu'rity. n.f [faturitas, from faturo, Latin.] buinedj 1 
date of being faturated ; repletion. 

SATURN, n.f. [J'aturne, French; faturnus, Latin.] 

1. The remoted planet of the folar fydem : luppofed by a -to 
gers to imprefs melancholy, dulnefs, or feverity of temper. 

The fmalled planets are placed neared the fun an ea 
other; whereas Jupiter and Saturn , that are vadly greater, a 
wifely removed to the extreme regions. 

From the far bounds ^ 

Of utmod Saturn, wheeling wide his round. I ^ [in 
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2. [In cbimedry.] Lead. .-nr o , 1 

SaYurnine. adj. [faturmnus, Lat. faturmen, Fr. from Saturn.] 

Not light; not volatile; gloomy; grave; melancholy; fevere 
of temper : fuppofed to be born under the dominion of Saturn. 

I may cad my readers under two divifions, the mercurial 
and faturnine: the fird are the gay part, the others are of a 
more fober and folemn turn. Addifon. 

Satu'RNIAN. adj. [ Jaturnius , Latin.] Happy; golden: ufed 
* by poets for times of felicity, fuch as are feigned to have been 
in the reign of Saturn. 

Tli’ Augudus, born to bring Saturnian times. Pope. 
SATYR, n.f. [ fatyrus , Latin.] A fylvan god: fuppofed 
amomz; the ancients to be rude and lecherous. 

Satyrs, as Pliny tedifies, were found in times pad in the 
eadern mountains of India. Peacham on Drawing. 

Sa'tyriasis. n.f. [from fatyr.] 

If the chyle be very plentiful it breeds a fatyriafs, or an 
abundance of feminal lympha’s. Flayer on the Humours* 

SA'VAGE. adj. [fauvage, French; felvaggio , Italian.] 

1. Wild ; uncultivated. 

Thefe godlike virtues wherefore do’d thou hide. 
Affecting private life, or more obfeure 
In favage wildernefs ? Milton. 

Cornels, and favage berries of the wood. 

And roots and herbs, have been my meagre food. Dryden , 

2. Untamed; cruel. 

Chain me to fome fteepy mountain’s top, 

Where roaring bears and favage lions roam. Shakefpeare. 

Tyrants no more their favage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. Pope. 

3. Uncivilized ; barbarous ; untaught. 

Hence with your little ones: 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too favage j 
To do worfe to you, were fell cruelty. Shakef Macbeth. 

Thus people lived altogether a favage life, ’till Saturn, ar¬ 
riving on thofe coafts, devifed laws to govern them by. Raleigh . 
The favage clamour drown’d 

Both harp and voice. Milton. 

A herd of wild beads on the mountains, or a favage drove 
of men in caves, might be fo difordered ; but never a peculiar 
people. Spratt's Sermons. 

Sa'vage. n.f [from the adje&ive.] A man untaught and un¬ 
civilized ; a barbarian. 

Long after thefe times were they but favages. Raleigh. 

The feditious lived by rapine and ruin of all the country, 
omitting nothing of that which favages, enraged in the height 
of their unruly behaviour, do commit. Hayward. 

Fo deprive us of metals is to make us mere favages ; to 
change our corn for the old Arcadian diet, our houfes and 
cities for dens and caves, and our clothing for fkins of beads : 
dis to bereave us of all arts and fciences, nay, of revealed re- 

ATI' rr , 

I o Savage, v. a. [from the noun.] To make barbarous, 
wild, or cruel. A word not well authorifed. 

Friends, relations, love himfelf, 

^ Savag'd by woe, forget the tender tie. Thom fon. 

a A v AG ELY. adv. [from favage.] Barbaroufly ; cruelly. 

Your cadle is lurpris’d, your wife and babes 
Savagely flaughter’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

SA wifdnefs ESS * ^ t from f ava g e -] Barbaroufnefs; cruelty; 

A favagenefs in unreclaimed blood 

Of ge neral affa u lt_ Sbakefp. BamLt. 

wolves and bears, they fay, 

Cading their favagenefs afide, have done 

Like offices of pity. Shahf _ mwtt ? s Tak > 

* , were a People of Sicily, remarkable for fa- 

Sa'vagervYTi r B ™ me ’ s Notes on the Odyffiy. 

oa \ agery. n.f. [from favage.] J 

I. Cruelty; barbarity. 

rp, bl° 0( hed fhame, 

I he wil de&favag'ry, the viled droke, 

p ev ^ r wal] -ey’d wrath, or daring ra<r e , 

a. WM growth. 6 tCarS ° f foft rem ° rfe - X* John. 

Her fallow lees 

I he darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory. 

That K°\Z° n ' WhiIe ; hat the culter ™ds, 

Sa'vanma “ , ^c.nate hch favngery. Sbahfp. H. Y 

f. ■- r; 

m 0f * P«, and favannae in another. ’ W0< f a ',’ d 

a n , Plam3 immenfe, Lecxe. 

Unfi y tfJ avamta ' s ’ "-here the wand’ring eye 
S<UTrir V s ln a ver '- lant ocean loft. Th r ' m r„„>, c 

r™” • <*• • 

Thr. k-,? r th * ood to lm prove its tade 

for ever S/partlv b! ,e ^ Y’ that we had our honours 
faulty ufingof our'faults?" but principally by his 

Sidney. 


To feed were bed at home; 

From thence the fauce to meat is ceremony; 

Meeting were bare without it. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite* Shakefpeare * 

Such was the fauce of A 4 oab’s noble fead, 

’Till night far fpent invites them to their red. Cowley: 
He that fpends his time in fports, is like him whofe meat is 
nothing but fauces; they are healthlefs, chargeable, and ufe- 
lefs. Taytor. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies .Baker. 

2. To ferve one the fame Sa uce. A vulgar phrafe to retaliate one 
injury with another. 

To Sauce, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To accompany meat with fomething of higher relifli. 

2. To gratify with rich tades/ Gbfolete. 

Earth yield me roots ; 

Who feeks for better of thee, fauce his palate 

With thy mod operant poifon. Shakefpeare. 

3; To intermix or accompany with any thing good, or, ironi¬ 
cally, with any thing bad. 

Then fell the to fauce her defires with threatnings, fo that 
we were in a great perplexity* redrained to fo unworthy 
a bondage, and yet redrained by love, which I cannot tell 
how, in noble minds, by a certain duty, claims an anfwer- 
ing. Sidney. 

All the delights of love, wherein wanton youth walloweth, 
be but folly mixed with bitternefs, and forrow fauced with 
repentance. Spenfer . 

Thou fay’d his meat was fauc d with thy upbraidings ; 
Unquiet meals make ill digedions. Shakefpeare. 

Sa'ucebox. n. f [from fauce , or rather from faucy.] An im¬ 
pertinent or petulant fellow. 

The foolifh old poet fays, that the fouls of fome women 
are made of fea-water: this has encouraged my J'aucebox to be 
witty upon me. Addifon s Spectator. 

Sa'ucepa n. 7 i. f. [ fauce and pan.] A fmall fkillet with a long 
handle, in which fauce or fmall things are boiled. 

Yourmader will not allow you a filver fauccpan. Swift. 

Sau'cer. n.f. [ fauciere , Fr. from fauce.] 

1. A fmall pan or platter in which fauce is fet on the table. 

Infufe a pugil of new violets feven times, and it fhall make 
the vinegar fo frefh of the flower, as, if brought in a faucer , 
you fhall fmell it before it come at you. Bacon. 

Some have miftaken blocks and pods 
For fpeHres, apparitions, ghods. 

With faucer eyes and horns. Hv.dibras. 

2. A piece or platter of china, into which a tea-cup is fet. 

Saucily, adv. [from faucy.] Impudently; impertinently; 

petulantly; in a faucy manner. 

Though this knave came fomewhat faucily into the world 
before he was fent for, yet was his mother fair. Shakefp. 

A freed fervant, who had much power with Claudius, very 
faucily , had almod all the words; and amongd other things, 
he afleed in fcorn one of the examinates, who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus, I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He anfwered, I 
would have dood behind his chair, and held my peace. Bacon. 
A trumpet behaved himfelf very faucily. Addifon. 

Sauciness. n.f. [from faucy.-] Impudence; petulance; im¬ 
pertinence ; contempt of fuperiours. 

With how fweet faws fhe blam’d their faucinefs. 

To feel the panting heart, which through her fide 
Did beat their hands. Sidney 

Ly his authority he remains here, which he thinks is a pa¬ 
tent for b\sfaucinefs. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Being intercepted in your fport. 

Great reafon that my noble lord be rated 
For faucinefs. S hak. Titus Andronicus. 

It is JauctneJs in a creature, in this cafe, to reply. . Bramh. 
imputing it to the natural faucinefs of a pedant, they made 
him eat his words. L'Ejlrange. 

You faucinefs, mind your prunmg-knife, or I mav ufe it 

r ^k U * • U , „ Dryden's Don Sekaflian. 

1 ms- might make all other fervants challenge the fame 
liberty and grow pert upon their maders; and when this 
JauctneJs became umverfal, what lefs mifehief could be exoefted 

sfuniT<lF d Y'Y" reb , el ?° n r i ‘ CMer on Pride. 

b A UC 1 SSE. n. f. [brench.] In gunnery, a long train of pow- 

dcr fewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two inches dia¬ 
meter, in order to fire a bombehed. d 7 

SAVCISSON. n.f. f French.] In military architc-aure.Y? 
gets or fafemes made of large boughs of trees bound together 

trav^fe “T°fl. yUr t d -° Tf n,en > tomake epaulments, 
traverfes, or breaftworks in ditches full of water, to render 

the way firm for carriages. 7, ., r 

SA'UCY. adj. JI know not how this word can be eafily deduced 
rom fauce : it may come more properly from falfus Latin 1 

Study 
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Study is like the heav’ns glorious fan, 
i hat will not be deep fearch’d with faucy looks) 
omail have continual plodders ever won, 

" ave bafe authorit y fr om others’ books. Shakefpeare. 

And if thou haft the mettle of a king, 

~5‘ n £ wrong d as we are by this peevifh towrh, 
urn thou the mouth of thy artillery. 

As we will ours againft thefe fancy wails. Shakefp. K. John. 

1 owers firft pedigree from force derives. 

And calls to mind the old prerogatives 

Of free-born man; and with a fancy eye 

Searches the heart and foul of majefty. Denham's Sophy. 

i iole my patience, when with faucy pride 
By untun’d ears I hear his numbers try’d. Rofcommon . 

No Jaucy citizen jfhall dare 
1 o ftrike a foldier, nor, when ftruck, refent 
The wrong. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

rlomer, to exprefs a man both timorous and faucy , makes 
_ of a kind of point, namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, 

... bu ” h , e t hea,t of adc er. Addijon's Spectator. 

1 Oh A V L. v. a. [fauver , faulver , French; falvo, Latin. J 
i. I o preferve from danger or deftrucftion. 

Let me die ere men can fay God Jave the queen. Shakefp. 
One fhall cry, yet cannot he anfwer, nor Jave him out of 

hlstroub ‘ e - „ If. xlvi. 7. 

A wond rous ark. 

To Jave himfelf and houflmld from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton . 

^Ve may be confident whatever he does is intended for our 
good, and whatever we interpret otherwifc we can get nothing 
by repining, nor fave any thing by refilling. Temple . 

The circling ftreams, once thought but pools of blood. 
From dark oblivion Harvey’s name (hall fave. Dry den. 

1 o preferve finally from eternal death. 

W hatfoever we read in Scripture concerning the endlefs 
iove and faving mercy which God fheweth towards his church, 
the only proper fubjetf: thereof is this church. Hooker. 

i here are fome that will be Javcd , and fome that will be 
damned. Shakefpeare. 

T e are not of them who draw back unto perdition; but 
of them that believe, to the faving of the foul. Heb. x. 39. 
His merits Jave them. Milton . 

He who feareth God, and worketh righteoufnefs, and per- 
feveres in the faith and duties of our religion, fhall certainly 
he faved. Rogers. 

3. Not to fpend ; to hinder from being fpent. 

With your colt you terminate the caufe. 

And fave th’, expence of long litigious laws. 

Where fuits are travers’d, and fo little won. 

That he who conquers is but laft undone. Dryden. 

4. To referve or lay by. 

He fhall not feel quietnefs, he fhall not fave of that which 
he defired. J 0 b xx. 20. 

5. 7 o fpare; to excufe. 

W ill you not fpeak to fave a lady’s blufh ? Dryden. 

Our author faves me the comparifon with tragedy. Dryd. 

I hefc finews are not fo much unftrung. 

To fail me when my mafter fhould be ferv’d ; 

And when they are, then will f fteal to death. 

Silent and unobferv’d, to fave his tears. Dryd. Don Scbajl. 

6. To falve; to reconcile. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances; how gird the fphere 
With centrick and eccentrick. Milton's Farad. Lofl. 

7. To take or embrace opportunely, fo as not to lofe. 

The fame perfons, who were chief confidents to Cromwell, 
forefeeinga reftoration, feized the caftles in Ireland, juft faving 
the tide, and putting in a ftock of merit fufficient. Swift. 
To Save. v. n. To be cheap. 

Brafs ordnance faveth in the quantity of the material, and 
in the charge of mounting and carriage. Bacon's Phyf Rem. 
Save. adv. [This word, adverbially ufed, is, like except, origi¬ 
nally the imperative of the verb.J Except; not including. 

But being all defeated, fave a few. 

Rather than fly, or be captiv’d, herfelf fhe flew. Fa. £$u. 

All the confpirators, fave only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caefar. Shakefp. 

He never put down a near fervant, fave only Stanley, the 
lord chamberlain. Bacon s Henry VII. 

How have I then with whom to hold converfe. 

Save with the creatures which I made ? Milton. 

Sa'vkall. n.f [fave and all.] A fmall pan inferted into a 
candleftick to fave the ends of candles. 

Sa'ver. n.f. [from fave .J 

1. Preferver; refeuer. 

They were manifoldly acknowledged the favers of that 
country. Sidney. 

2. One who efcapes lofs, though without gain. 

Laws of arms permit each injur’d man 
To make himfelf a Javer where he can. Dryden. 

Who dares affirm this is no pious age. 

When charity begins to tread the ftage ? 


Swift. 
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F!',? naa ° rS) . wbo at be(l are hardly favers, 
ill give a night of benefit to weavers ? 

3 * A good hufband. 

4. One who lays up and grows rich. 

By nature far from profufion, and yet a greater fnarer * 
*faver ; for though he had fuch means to accumulate yc 
gairifons and his feaftings foaked his exchequer. Wn 
Savin, n.f. [ fabinct , Latin; Javin,fabin, Fr.l^ A tree ^ 
It hath compadl, rigid, and prickly ever-green leaves • t\, 
fruit is fmall, fpherical, and warted; and the whole plant h 
a very rank ftrong fmell. The fpecies are three, and conT 
monly cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller. COm " 

Sa'ving. adj. [from fave.’] 
u frugal; parcimonious; not lavifh. 

She loved money; for Ihe was faving, and applied her for- 
tune to pay John s clamorous debts, Arbuthn. HiJ}. off r v // 
Be faving of your candle. J 1 $ l' 

2. Not turning to lofs, though not gainful. 

Sdvio finding his application unfuccefsful. Was refolved tn 
make a faving bargain ; and fince he could not get the widow’, 
eilate, to recover what he had laid out of his own. Addifat, 
Sa ving. adv. [This is nothing more than a participle of the 
verb fave adverbially ufed.] With exception in favour of. 
All this World’s glory feemeth vain. 

And all their (hows but fhadows, faving fhe. Spenfer 
Such laws cannot be abrogated, faving only by whom they 
were made; becaufe the intent of them being known unto 
none but the author, he alone can judge how long it is re¬ 
quisite they fhould endure. Hooker 

Saving the reverence due to fo great a man, I doubt not but 
they did all creep out of their holes. Ray on the Creation. 
Sa'ving. n.f [from fave.~\ 

1. Efcape of expence; fomewhat preferved from being fpent. 

It is a great faving in all fuch lights, if they can & be made 
as fair and right as others, and yet laft longer. Bacon. 

By reducing intereft to four per cent, there was a confider- 
abl e faving to the nation ; but this year they give fix. Addifon. 

2. Exception in favour. 

Contend not with thofe that are too ftrong for us, but {fill 
with a faving to honefty; for integrity muft be fupported 
againft all violence. < L'Eflrany. 

Savingly, adv. [from faving.] Wfith parcimony. 
Sa'vingness. n.f. [from faving.'] 

J. Parcimony ; frugality. 

2. Tendency to promote eternal falvation. 

Sa'viour. n.f [fauveur, Latin.] Redeemer; he that has 
faved mankind from eternal death. 

So judg’d he man, both judge and Saviour fent. Milton. 
However confonant to reafon his precepts appeared, no¬ 
thing could have tempted men to acknowledge him as their 
God and Saviour , but their being firmly perfuaded of the mi¬ 
racles he wrought. Addifon. 

To Sa'unter. v. n. [aller d la fainte terre, from idle people who 
roved about the country, and afked charity under pretence of 
going a la fainte terre , to the holy land; or fans terre, as 
having no fettled home.J To wander about idly; to 
loiter; to linger. 

i he cormorant is ftill fauntering by the fea-fide, to fee if he 
can find any of his brafs caft up. L’Ejlratige. 

Tell me, why faunfring thus from place to place 
I meet thee ? Dryden's Juvenal. 

Though putting the mind upon an unufual ftrefs that may 
difeourage, ought to be avoided ; yet this muft not run it into 
a lazy fauntering about ordinary things. Lode. 

Yourfelf look after him, to cure his fauntering at his bufi- 
nefs. Locke. 

If men were weaned from their fauntering humour, wherein 
they let a good part of their lives run uielefly away, they 
would acquire fkill in hundreds of things. Luke. 

So the young ’fquire, when firft he comes 
From country fchool to Will’s or Tom’s, 

Without one notion of his own. 

He Jaunters wildly up and down. Prior* 

The brainlefs {tripling 

Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek; 

A faunfring tribe ! fuch born to wide eftates. 

With yea and no in fenates hold debates. Ticket 

Here faunfring ’prentices o’er Otway weep. Gay. 

Led by my hand, he faunterd Europe round, 

And gather’d ev’ry vice. Dunciad. 

SaVory. n.f. [favorce, French ; fatureia, Latin.] A plant. 

It is of the verticillate kind, with a labiated flower, whole 
upper lip or creft is divided into two parts; but the lower lip 
or beard is divided into three parts, the middle part being cre- 
nated : thefe flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves 
in a loofe order, and not in whorles or fpikes, as are molt 01 
this tribe of plants. Miller. 

Sa'vour. n.f. [ faveur , French.] 

I. A feent; odour. 

What favour is better, if phyfick be true, 

For places infected, than wormwood and rue ? Tujjer. 

Benzo calls its fmell a tartarous and hellifh favour. Allot. 

Turn 
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Turn then my frefheft reputation to 
A favour that may llrike the dulleft noftril ?, Shakefpeare. 

I fmell fweet favours, and I feel foft things. Shakefp. 
That Jews ftink naturally, that is, that there is in their 
race an evil favour , is a received opinion we know not how 
to admit. Brown’s Vulgar Erroun. 

Truffles, which have an excellent oil, and a volatile lalt or 
a orateful favour , are heating. Arbutlmot on Diet * 

2. Tafte; power of affecting the palate. 

I tafte 

The favour of death from all things. Milton. 

A direSter influence from the fun gives fruit a better favour 
and a greater worth. South. 

To Sa'vour. v. n. [ favourer , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To have any particular fmell or tafte. 

. To betoken; to have an appearance or tafte of fomething. 
This ripping of anceftors is very pleafing, and favoureth of 
wood conceit and fome reading. Spenfer on Ireland. 

D The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments are very diligently 
and civilly couched; and though his heart was big, yet they all 
favour of an humble fpirit. JVotton. 

If ’twere a fecret that concern’d my life. 

This boldnefs might become thee; 

But fuch unneceftary rudenefs favours 
Of fome defign. Denham's Sophy. 

I have reje&ed every thing that favours of party. Addifon. 

' aWiIB <£/, Q, 


Shakefpeare. 

Gofpel. 
Milton . 


Milton . 

Gen. 

Milton. 


To Sa'vour 
j. To like. 

Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile ; 

Filths favour but themfelves. 

2 . To exhibit tafte of. 

Thou favourejl not the things that be of God. 

That fa vours only of rancour and pride. 

Sa'vourily. adv. [from favoury.] 

With guft; with appetite. 

The Collation he fell to very favourily. L'EJlrange's Fables. 

II his mufti is fome Englifh renegado, he talks^lo favourily 

of toaping. Dryd. Don Sebajlian. 

With a pleafing relifh. 

There’s a dearth of wit in this dull town. 

When filly plays fo favourily go down. Dryden. 

Sa'v OURINESS. n.f. [from[avowy.] 

1 . Tafte pleafing and picquant. 

2 . Pleafing fmell. 

Sa'voury. adj. [ favoureux , Fr. from favour.] 
j, Pleafing to the fmell. 

1 he pleafant favoury fin ell 
So quicken’d appetite, that I 

Could not but tafte! Milton's Paradlfe Lojl. 

I rom the boughs a favoury odour blown. 

Grateful to appetite ! more pleas’d my fenfe 
T han fmell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev’n. 

Picquant to the tafte. 

Savoury meat, fuch as my father loveth. 

1 he favoury pulp they chew. iviue 

Savo'y. n.J. [brajfica Jubaudica, Latin.] A fort of col wort. 
Sa'usage. n.f. [ JauciJfe , French; falfum , Latin.] A roll or 
ball made commonly of pork or veal, and fometimes of beef 
minced very fmall, with fait and fpice; fometimes it is fluffed 
into the guts of fowls, and fometimes only rolled in flower. 
Saw. The preterite of fee. 

I never Jaw ’till now 

9 A W lght TTr dete n bl " Mhcrr. 

bAW n.f [ fame , Damffl ; r a 5 a, or r r 5 e, Saxon ; fie, Fr.] 

1 . Adentated mftrument, by the attrition of which wood or 
metal is cut. 

1 he teeth are filed to an angle, pointing towards the end of 
the/tfw, and not towards the handle of the jaw, or ftraight 
between the handle and end; becaufe the Jaw is defiance! to 
a£t only m its proorefs forwards, a man having in thft more 
rength than lie can have in drawing back his Jaw, and there- 
fore when he draws ,t back, he beats it lightly'off the unfawn 
fluff, which enables him the longer to continue his feveral 
progreflions of the/™ AWr Meek. Her. 

in h£w ,S 2 leather - m ° Uth ’ d a " d ha ;/- >*e teeth 

Then/™; were tooth’d, and founding axes' 

it they cannot cut, J 

2 rs ^ Y' 1 a: , C TY 5 ’ and b ' 5 hatchets lead. p C f, e 

“Y A fa >' in S> Sentence; a provefb 
Good king, that muft approve the common fad 
Thou out ot heaven’s benediction com’ft ^ 
i o the warm fun! c/,_./• , r ,. r 

T „, From the table of my memory ^ Lear ’ 

I II wipe away all Jaws of books. S/jni , r u ,, 

His weapons, holy/™, 0 f facred writ; " ^ H 

•nis itudy in his tik-vard ci l r tt 

Stria a ge and four feverity, ** ^ ** enry VI * 

With their gra we Jaws in (lumber lie 

w from the noun J 

ey v\e.e ftoned, they were fawn afunder. Heb. xi. y. 
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A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, and wrought 
it handfomely, lets it in a wall. LVifd. xiii. 11. 

It is an incalefcency, from a fwift motion, fuch as that of 
running, threfhing, or fawing. Ray on the Creation* 

If I cut my finger, I (hall as certainly feel pain as if my foul 
wasco-extended with the limb, and had apiece ol it fawn 
through. Collier. 

Mafter-workmen, when they direCt any of their underlings 

to faw a piece of fluff, have feveral phrafes for the Jawing of 
it: they feldom fay, faw the piece of fluff ; but, draw the faw 
through it; give the piece of fluff a kerf. Moxon. 

It is the carpenters work to hew the timber, faiv it out, and 
frame it. Mortimer. 

Sa'wdust. n.f. [faw and dujlf] Duft made by the attrition 
of the faw. 

If the membrane be fouled by the fawdufl of the bone, 
wipe it off with a fponge. JVifeman s Surgery. 

Rotten fawdufl , mixed with earth, enriches it very much. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Sa'wfish. n.f. [faw and fifh.] A fort of fifh. Ahfwi 

Sa'wpit. n.f [Jaiv and pit.] Pit over which timber is laid 
to be fawn by two men. 

Let them from forth a fawpit ruflh at once 

With fome diffufed fong. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Winclf. 

They colour it by laying it in a fawpit that hath oak faw- 
duft therein. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Saw-wort, n.f [ ferratula , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flofculous flower, confiding of feveral florets di¬ 
vided into many parts, refting on the embryo, and contained 
in a fcaly empalement, like the greater centaury, from which 
this differs in having fmaller heads, and from the knapweed in 
having the borders of the leaves cut into fmall Iharp fegments, 
refembling the teeth of a faw. ALiller. 

Saw-wrest. n.f [faw and wrefl.] A fort of tool. 

With the faw-wrcjl they fet the teeth of the faw; that is* 
they put one of the notches of the wreft between the firft two 
teeth on the blade of the faw, and then turn the handle hori¬ 
zontally a little about upon the notch towards the end of the 
faw; and that at once turns the firft tooth fomewhat towards 
you, and the fecond tooth from you. Moxon s Mech. Exer. 

Sa'wer. \n.f. [feieur, French; from faw.'] One whofe trade 

Sa'wyer. ) is to faw timber into boards or beams. 

The pit-faw is ufed by joiners, when what they have to' do 
may be as foon done at home as fend it to the fawyers. Moxon* 

Sa'xifrage. n.J. [faxifrage, Fr. faxifraga Lat.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves placed orbicularly, 
which expand in form of a rofe, out of whofe mliltifid flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, which commonly ends in two horns, and 
afterward turns, together with the flower-cup, into a roundiffi 
fruit, which has likewife two horns and two cells, which are 
full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

Saxifrage , quafi faxum frangere , to break the ftone, is ap¬ 
plicable to any thing having this property ; but is a term moft 
commonly given to a plant, from an opinion of its medicinal 
virtues to this effeeft. Quincy. 

S-a'xifrage Meadow, n.f [filanum, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confifting of feveral 
leaves placed circularly, and refting upon the empalement, 
which afterward becomes a fruit compofed of two Ihort chan¬ 
nelled feeds. 

Sa'xifragous. adj. [faxum and frago , Latin.] Diffolvent of 
the ftone. 

Becaufe goat s blood was found an excellent medicine for the 
ftone, it might be conceived to be able to break a diamond ; and 
fo it came to be ordered that the goats fhould be fed on faxi- 
fagous herbs, and fuch as are conceived of power to break 
Aj. ne * , Brown's Vulgar Err ours* 

a ' P r eter.»/. [pec^an, Saxon; feggen, Dutch.] 

1. I o (peak; to utter in words; to tell. 

Say it out, Diggon, for whatever it hight; 

For nought but well niought him betieht, 

l He K- C n m ? k ' • S fi cn f' r - 

J n this llumbry agitation what have you heard her fay{ Shake. 

Speak unto Solomon ; for he will not fay thee nay. i Kings. 

2. I o allege. 21 

After all can he faid againft a thing, this will ftill be true, 
that many things poffibly are, which we know not of. Tiller J 

In vain fhall we attempt to juftify ourfelves, as the rich 
young man in the gofpel did, by appealing to the great duties 
of the law; unlefs we can fay fomewhat more, even that 
we have been liberal in our diftributions to the poor. Atterbury . 

3 * I o tell in any manner. 

With flying fpeed, and Teeming great pretence, 

To Sa^T^ 112 ^ Wkh 1CtterS WhIch HiS mcf ^ a S e fuid. F. 

1. 1 o fpeak ; to pronounce ; to utter. 

fvfrJyj moreovtr > 1 bave fomewhat to fay unto thee ; and 
me J a*d, jay on. ^ j^. .. 

hay nothing to any man, but go thy wav. Alar. i. A' 

o the others he faid, go ye after him.' Exek ix V 

T h f e “l-table and ftaLhamber hold, as ThuCvdidei 
f t le Athenians, for honourable that which pleafed, and 
for juft that which profited. P ClareX. 
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I he lion here has taken his right meafures, that is to fay, 
he has made a true judgment. L’E/lrange. 

He has left his fucceflion as undetermined as if he had faid 
nothing about it. Locke. 

This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge, and I have nothing to fay 

t0 _ Locke. 

Of fome proportions it may be difficult to fay whether they 
affirm or deny; as when we fay, Plato was no fool. Watts. 

2 . In poetry, fay is often ufed before a queftion; tell. 

Say firft what caufe 
Mov’d our grand parents to fall off? 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Refle&ir.g on a life well-fpent. 

Say. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A Ipeech ; what one has to fay. 

He no fooner faid out his fay , but up rifes a 

Pnjl P- L’Ff range. 

2. [For affay.] Sample. 

Since thy outiide looks fo fair and warlike. 

And that thy tongue fome fay of breeding breathes, 

By rule of knighthood I difdain. Shakefpeare. 

So good a fay invites the eye, 

A little downward to efpy 

The lively clufters of her breafts. Sidney. 

3. Trial by a iample. 

1 his gentleman having brought that earth to the publick 
fay mailers, and upon their being unable to bring it to fufion, 
or make it fly away, he had procured a little of it, and with 
a peculiar flux feparated a third part of pure gold. Boyle. 

4. [S01V, French.] S»ilk. Obfolete. 

5. A kind of woollen Huff. 

Saying, n.f. [from fay.] Expreffion; words; opinion fen- 

. tentioufly delivered. 

I thank thee, Brutus, 

That thou haft prov’d Lucilius’ faying true. Shakefpeare. 
Mofes fled at this faying, and was a ftranger in Median. Adis. 

Many are the fayings of the wife, 

Extolling patience as the trueft fortitude. Milton. 

Others try to divert the troubles of other men by pretty and 
plaufible fayings , fuch as this, that if evils are long, they are 
but light. Billctjon s Sermons . 

We poetick folks, who muft reftrain 
Our meafur’d fayings in an equal chain, 

Have troubles utterly unknown to thofe, 

Who let their fancy loofe in rambling profe. Prior. 

The facred fundlion can never be hurt by their fayings , if 
not firft reproached by our doings. Atterbury. 

SCAB. n. f. [yeseb, Saxon ; fcabbia , Italian; fchabbe , Dutch ; 
fcabies, Latin.] 

1. An incruftation formed over a fore by dried matter. 

What’s the matter, you diffentious rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourfelves fcabs P Shakefp. Corio J anus. 

That free from gouts thou may’ft preferve thy care. 

And clear from fcabs, produc’d by freezing air. Drydcn. 

2 . The itch or mange of horfes. 

3. A paltry fellow, fo named from the itch often incident to 
negligent poverty. 

I would thou did’ft itch from head to foot, and I had the 
fcratching of thee, I would make thee the loathfom’ll fcab in 
Greece. Shale. Troilus and Crejfda. 

Well faid, wart, thou art a good fcab : there is a tefter for 
thee. Shakefp. HenryIV. 

One of the ufurers, a head man of the city, took it in 
dudgeon to be ranked, cheek by joul, with a fcab of a cur¬ 
rier. LEjtrange. 

This vap’ring fcab muft needs devife 
To ape the thunder of the fkies. Swift. 

Sca'bbard. n.f. [fchap, German. Junius.'] The fheath of a 
fword. 

Enter fortune’s gate, 

Nor in thy fabbard fheath that famous blade, 

’Till fettled be thy kingdom and eftate. Fairfax. 

What eyes! how keen their glances ! you do well to keep 

. ’em veil’d: they are too fliarp to be trufted out o’ th* J'cab - 
l aY d. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

Sca'bbed. ad], [from fcab.] 

1. Covered or difeafed with fcabs. 

The briar fruit makes thofe that eat them /cabbed. Bacon. 

2 . Paltry; forry. 

To you fuch fcabb'd harfli fruit is giv n, as raw 
Young foldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Drydcn. 

Sca'bbedness. n.f. [from /cabbed.] The ftate of being 
fcabbed. 

ScaTbiness. n.f. [from /cabby.] fl he quality of being 
fcabby. 

Sca'bby. ad], [from fcab.] Difeafed with fcabs. 

Her writhled lkin, as rough as mapple rind. 

So fcabby was, that would have loath’d all womankind. F. 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will flick, 

When the raw rain has pieic’d them to the quick. Dryden. 


S C A 

me one wether, fat and well 
fleeced, and expect the fame price for a whole hundred/with 
out giving me fecuritv to reftore my money for thofe that were 
lean, (horn, or fcabby, I would be none of his cuftomer. Swift* 

Sca'bious. adj. [fcabiofus, Latin.] Itchy; leprous. * * 

In the Spring fcabious eruptions upon the fkin were epidemi 
cal, from the acidity of the blood. Arbuthmt on Air 

Sca'bious. n.f. [fcabieufe,¥v. fcabiofa, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath aflofculous flower, confifting of many unequal flo¬ 
rets, contained in a common empalement: fome of thefe- 
which occupy the middle, are cut into four or five fegments- 
the reft, which are placed at the edge, are bilabiated : each of 
thefe fits on the top of the embryo* which is crowned, and is 
contained in a proper empalement* which afterward becomes 
a capfule, either fimple or funnel-fhaped, pregnant with a feed 
crowned, which before was the embryo. Miller. 

SCA'BROUS. ad]. [ fcabreux, Fr. fcaber , Latin.] 

1. Rough; rugged; pointed on the furface. 

Urine, black and bloody, is occafioned by fomething fharp 
or fcabrous wounding the fmall blood-veffels: if the {tone is 
fmooth and well bedded, this may not happen. Arbutbmt. 

2 . Harfh; unmufical. 

Lucretius is fcabrous and rough in thefe : he feeks them, as 
fome doChaucerifms with us, which were better expunged. 

Ben. Johnfons Difcoveries. 

Sca'brousness. n.f. [from fcabrous.] Roughnefs; rugged- 
nefs. 

Sca'bwort. n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

Scad. n. f. A kind of fifh. Probably the fame with /bad. 

Of round fifh there are fprat, barn, fmelts, an d fad. Carew. 

SCA'FFOLD. n.f. [ efhafaut, French; fchavot, Dutch, from 
fchawen, to fhow.] 

1. A temporary gallery or ftage raifed either for fhows or fpec- 
tators. 

Pardon 

The flat unraifed fpirit, that hath dar’d 

On this unworthy fcajfold to bring forth 

So great an objedt. Shakef HenryV, 

The throng 

On banks and fenfolds under Iky might ftand. Milton. 

2 . The gallery raifed for execution of great malefa&ors. 

Fortune finding at her fortune therein, that a fcajfold of exe¬ 
cution fhould grow a fcajfold of coronation. Sidney. 

3. Frames of timber erected on the fide of a building for the 
workmen. 

Thefe outward beauties are but the props and fcajfolds ■ 

On which we built our love, which, now made perfeft, 

Stands without thofe fupports. Denham’s Sophy. 

Sylla added three hundred commons to the fenate; then 
abolifhed the office of tribune, as being only a fcajfold to 


tyranny, whereof he had no further ufe. 


Swift. 


To Sca'ffold. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh with frames 
’ of timber. 

Sca'ffold age. n.f. [from fcajfold.] Gallery; hollow floor 1 
A ftrutting player doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue and found, 

’T vvixt his ftretch’d footing and the fcajfoldage. Shakefp* 

Sc a'ffolding. n.f. [from fcajfold.] 

1. Temporary frames or ftages. 

What are riches, empire, power, 

But fteps by which we climb to rife and reach 
Our wifh ; and, that obtain’d, down with the fafolding 
Of feeptres and of thrones. Congreve. 

Sicknefs, contributing-no lefs than old age to the flaking 
, down this fafolding of the body, may difeover the inward 
ftruHure. Po P‘ 

2. Building (lightly eretfted. 

Send forth your lab’ring thought; 

Let it return with empty notions fraught. 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools, and of fpheres of fmoke: 

Yet this folution but once more affords . 

New change of terms and fcajfolding of words. Prior. 
Scala'de. \n.f. [French; fealada, Spanifti, from fah, Latin* 
Scala'do. S a ladder.] A ftorm given to a place by railing 
ladders againft the walls. < , 

What can be more ftrange than that we fhould within two 
months have won one town of importance byfealado, battere 
and aflaulted another, and overthrown great forces in t e 

field? ' 

Thou raifedft thy voice to record the ftratagems, the ar 
ous exploits, and the no&urnal falade of needy heroes, t \ 
terror of your peaceful citizens. Arbuthn. Iiif. f j- f 
Sca'lary. adj. [from feala, Latin.] Proceeding by fi e P s 1 
thofe of a ladder. , r 

He made at nearer diftances certain elevated places an A 
lary afeents, that they might better afeend or mount t e 
horfes. Brown’s Vulgar Em**- 

To SCALD, v. a. [ fcaldarc , Italian; calidus , Latin.J 
burn with hot liquor. 

1 am fealded with my violent motion, 

And fpleen of fpeed to fee you, Shak. King 

2 O majelt) ‘ 



Cowley. 

Dryden. 


S C A 

O majefty ! 

When thou do’ft pinch thy bearer, thou do’ft fit 

I ike a rich armour worn in heat of day, 

fha tfcalds with Lfety. Shakefp. Henry IV-. 

Thou art a foul in blifs ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do Jcald like molten lead. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Here the blue flames of folding brimftone fall 
Involving fwiftly in one ruin all. 

Scalding tears wore a channel where they fell. 

That I grieve, ’tis true; 

But ’tis a grief of fury, not defpair ! 

And if a manly drop or two fall down. 

It folds along my cheeks, like the greenwood. 

That, fputt’ring in the flame, works outward into tears. 

Dryden s Cleomenes. 

It depends not on his will to perfuade himfelf, that what 
a&ually fcalds him, feels cold. Locke. 

Has he any other wound about him, except the accidental 
t foldings of his wort ? Addfon. 

Warm cataplafms difeufs ; but folding hot may confirm the 
tumour: heat, in general, doth not refolve and attenuate the 
juices of a human body; for too great heat will produce con¬ 
cretions. Arbuthuot on Aliments. 

The beft thing we can do is to fold him ; 

For which operation there’s nothing more proper 
Than the liquor he deals in, his own melted copper. Swift. 
2, A provincial phrafe in hufbandry. 

In Oxfordfhire the four land they fallow when the fun is 
pretty high, which they call a folding fallow. Mortimer. 
Scald, n.f. [from the verb.] Scurff on the head. 

Her head, altogether bald, 

Was overgrown with feurff and filthy fold. Spenfer. 

Scald, adj. Paltry; forry. 

Saucy li<ftors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fold rhymers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Shakefpeare. 

Sca'ldhead. n.f. [ falladur, bald, Iflandick. Hickes.] A 
Joathfome difeafe; a kind of local leprofy in which the head 
is covered with a continuous fcab. 

The ferum is corrupted by the infe&ion of the touch of 
a fait humour, to which the fcab* pox, and fealdhead are re¬ 
ferable. Flayer. 

SCALE, n.f [ycale, Saxon; fchael, Dutch; fkal, Iflandick.] 
r. A balance; a veffel fufpended by a beam againft another 
veftel. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or lefs than juft a pound, if the fcale turn 
But in the eftimation of a hair, 

Ehou dieft. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

\ our vows to her and me, put in two fales , 

Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. Shakefpeare. 
Here’s an equivocator, that could fwear, in both the fales , 
againft either fcale-, who committed treafon enough for God’s 
fake, yet could not equivocate to heaven. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
Long time in even fcale 

The battle hung. Milton’s Parad. Lof, b. vi. 

I he world’s fales are even ; what the main 
In one place gets, another quits again. CleaVeland 

'I h q fales are turn’d, her kindnefs weighs no more 

T :? WS \ , IValler. 

in full afiemblies let the crowd prevail; 

I weigh no merit by the common fcale. 

The confcience is the teft. Dryden 

If we confide,' the dignity of an intelligent being, and pui 

at in the feales againft brute inanimate matter, we may af- 

tirm, without overvaluing human nature, that the foul of one 
virtuous and religious man is of greater worth and excellency 

- The fign Libra 1 in^the’zodk'ck. ^ *~ 

Juno pours out the urn, and Vulcan claims 

- r A •/"'£’ a \ the j uft P rodua of his flames. Creech 

3 ’ ilhkhlV i lenCh 5 fo Uama l Latln 'j The fmall (hells or crufts 
which K mg one over another make the coats of fifties 

We puts him on a coat of mail. 

Which was made of a fifh’s f ca l e . Dravtm 

Standing aloof, with lead they bruife the fcalei * ' 

i A ‘' tcar t!, efle(h of the incenfcd whales, ’ IValler 

TJT 'T ? def( I uam ^ d i a thin lamina, 
i jU jet and the fiales of iron, and with a wet feather 
ten the fmith hath taken an heat, take up the fcalei that flv 

b rf"i 

5 - [Scala, a ladder Latin.] Ladder; means of afcen/ ^ 

_ Love refines 

in r C clrom S and - T' 5 hath his 

Pv h u u ,s J ud >cious; is th cfcale 

On tlAb^dSoLthcfe th ° U may ’ ft , afCend - m,m - 
s s ot thcle mountains the marks of feveral 


S C A . 

i&ncietit fales of flairs may be feen, by which they ufed to 
afeend them. Addfon on Italy . 

6. The a<ft of ftorming by ladders. 

Others to a city ftrong 

Lay fiege, encamp’d ; by batt’ry, fcale , and mine 
Aflaulting. - Milt Parad. Lof. 

7. Regular gradation ; a regular feries rifinglike a ladder. 

Well haft thou the fcale of nature fet, 

From centre to circumference ; whereon 
In contemplation of created things, 

By fteps we may afeend to God. Milt. Par. Lof. 

The fcale of the creatures is a matter of high fpecuia- 
tion. ^ (drew . 

The higher nature ftill advances, and preferves his fuperio- 
rity in the fcale of being. Addfon. 

All the integral parts of nature have a beautiful analogy to 
one another, and to their mighty original, whofe images are 
more or lefs expreflive, according to their feveral gradations 
in the fcale of beings. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

We believe an inviftble world* and a fcale of fpiritual beings 
all nobler than ourfelves. Bentley s Sermons. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfual mental pow’rs afeends. Pope. 

In contemplation’s fcale I’ll foar* 

And be enraptur’d more and more; 

Whilft thus new matter of furprife 

In each gradation ftiall arife. Maclean. 

8. A figure lubdivided by lines like the fteps of a ladder, which 
is ufed to meafure proportions between pictures and the thing 
reprefented. 

The map of London was fet out in che year 1658 by Mr. 
Newcourt, drawn by a fcale of yards. Graunt. 

9. The feries of harmonick or mufical proportions. 

The bent of his thoughts and reafonings run up and down 
this fcale, that no people can be happy but under good govern¬ 
ments. femple. 

10. Anything marked at equal diftances. 

They take the flow o’ th’ Nile 
By certain fcale i’ th’ pyramid : they know 
By th’ height, the lownefs, or the mean, if dearth 
Or foizon follow. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To Scale, v. a. [fcalare , Italian.] 

11* To climb as by ladders. 

Often have I Jcat’d the craggy oak. 

All todiflodge the raven of her neft : 

How have I wearied, with many a ftroke. 

The {lately walnut-tree, the while the reft 
Under the tree fell all for nuts at ftrife ! Spenfer. 

Upon the ceafing of the great artillery they affailed the 
breach, and others with the,ir lealing ladders fated the walls. 

Knolles’s Hijtpry of the Turks. 
t Tbe way feems difficult, and fteep, to f ale 
With upright wing againft a higher foe. Milton. 

Heav’n with thefe engines had been fal’d. 

When mountains heap’d on mountains fail’d. Waller. 

When the bold Typhaeus foal’d the fky, 

A nd forc’d great Jove from his own heav’n to fly* 

The lefier gods all fuffer’d. Dryden. 

2. I o meafure or compare; to weigh. 

You have found, 

Scaling his prefent bearing with his paft, 

? rFrom £ e / S y ? ur // e n d 2 ?^ Sh «*' Coriolanus. 

3. Jtromfcale of a fifh.] To take off a thin lamina. 

Kaphael was fent to fcale away the whitenefs of Tobit’s 

v, xr r 17 * 

4 * I o pare off a furface. 

If all the mountains were fcaled, and the earth made even, 
the waters would not overflow its fmooth furface. Burnet. 

1 ° 7 ° peel off in thin Particles. 

10 e tiat caft their {bell are the lobfter and crab: the old 
lk.ns are found, but the old lhells never; fo as it is like they 

ScatT’ a J ld "> ,mble r awa y b y degrees. Bacon. 

filhes a<lj ' t fr0m f cale -t Squamous; having feales like 

. . « a| f rn )' Egypt was fubmerg’d, and made 

SC/rf Rw' w Jem d {takes, Shatefp. Jnt and Cleopat. 

hCALE NB. n.J. [French; fcglenum, Latin.] In geometry 
a triangle that has its three f.des unequal to each othfr. Baiki 

t A ..™ E **V n A Ar>6, : ] _ The V Of being fcaljc 


Sc r . n.f. (jk Uadnr^ mT ] 

Leprofy ; morbid baldnefs. B 'J 

It is a Ary fall, a leprofy upon the head. Lev xiii an 
AoZl Italian; afealome, Latin.] A kind 


Be A 


tinatedfed/ FrenCh] A &lh with a Wow pec- 

So th’ emperour Caligula, 

I hat triumph’d o’er the Bnufh fea, 

Engag d his legions in fierce buftles 

A ‘ii p , e [ 1Wincles ’ prawns, and mufcles ; 

And led his troops with furious gallops. 

To charge whole regiments of fedkp. Hudibrar. 
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1 he fand is in Sciily gliftering, which may be occafioned 
from freeftone mingled with white fcallop fhells. Mortimer. 

Xo Scallop, v. a, Xo mark on the edge with ferments of 

• i O O 

circles. 

Scalp, v.f, [fchetpe, Dutch, a (hell; falpo, Italian.] 

I. Xhe fcull; the cranium; the bone that inclofes the brain. 

High brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade, 

Upon his crefted fcalp fo fore did fmite, 

Xhat to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy Queen. 

O gentle Puck, take this transformed fcalp 
From off the head of this Athenian fwain, 

Xhat he awaking, when the others do. 

May all to Athens back again repair. Sha-kefpeare. 

White beards have arm’d their thin and hairlefs fcalps 
Againft thy majefty. Shakefp. Richard II. 

The hairy fcalps 

Are whirl’d aloof, while numerous trunks beftrow 
Th’ enfanguin’d field. Phillips. 

If the fradure be not complicated with a wound of the 
fcalp, or the wound is too fmall to admit of the operation, 
the fra&ure muff be laid bare by taking away a large piece of 
the fcalp. Sharp's Surgery. 

1 . The integuments of the head. 

To Scalp, v. a. [from the noun.] To deprive the fcull of its 
integuments. 

We feldom inquire for a fra&ure of the fcull by fealping , 
but that the fcalp itfelf is contufed. Sharp . 

SCA'LPELx n.f [Fr. fcalpellum, Latin.] An inftrument ufed 
to ferape a bone by chirurgeons. 

Sca'ly. adj. [from fcale .] Covered with feales. 

The river horfe and fcaly crocodile. 

His awful fummons they fo foon obey; 

So hear the fcaly herd when Proteus blows, 

And fo to pafture follow through the fea. 

A fcaly fifh with a forked tail. 

To SCAMBLE. v.n. [ Phis word, which is fcarcely in ufe, 
has much exercifed the etymological fagacity of Meric Cafau- 
bon ; but, as is ufual, to no purpofe.] 

j. To be turbulent and rapacious; to fcramble; to get by ftrug- 
gling with others. 

Have frefh chaff in the bin, 

And fomewhat to fcamble for hog and for hen. Puffer. 

Scambling , out-facing, fafhion-mong’ring boys, 

That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander. Shakefp. 

That felf bill is urg’d, and had againft us paft. 

But that the fcambling and unquiet time 
Did pufh it out of further queftion. Shakef Henry V. 
He was no fooner entered into the town but a fcambling 
foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or a drunken fafhion. Wotton . 

2. To fhift aukwardly. 

Some fcambling fhifts may be made without them. More . 

ToSca'mble. v. a. To mangle; to maul. 

My wood was cut in patches, and other parts of it fcambled 
and cut before it was at its growth. Mortimer. 

Sca'mbler. n.f [Scottifh.] A bold intruder upon one’s ge- 
nerofity or table. 

Sca'mbling ly. adv. [from fcambling.] With turbulence-and 
noife ; with intrufive audacioufnefs. 

Scammo'niate. adj. [from fcammony.] Made with fcam- 
mony. 

It may be excited by a local, fammoniate, or other acrimo¬ 
nious medicines. Wijemans Surgery. 

SCA'MMONY. n.f. [Latin ; fcammonee , French.] A con¬ 
creted refinous juice, light, tender, friable, of a greyifh-brown 
colour, and difagreeable odour. It flows upon incifion of the 
root of a kind of convolvulus, that grows in many parts of 
Afia. Prevoux. 

To Sca'mper. v.n. [ fchampen , Dutch; fcampare, Italian.] 
To fly with fpeed and trepidation. 

A fox feized upon the fawn, and fairly fcampered away with 
him. L? Eflrange. 

You will fuddenly take a refolution, in your cabinet of 
Highlanders, to / camper off with your new crown. Addifon. 

Be quick, nay very quick, or he’ll approach. 

And as you’re Jcamftring flop you in your coach. 

To Scan. v. a. [ jeandre , French ; fcando, Latin.] 

j. To examine a verfe by counting the feet. 

Harry, whofe tuneful and well meafur’d fong 
Firft taught our Englifh mufick how to fpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ ears, committing fhort and long. 

T hey fcan their verfes upon their fingers, run 
ceits and glaring thoughts. 

2. To examine nicely. 

So he goes to heav’n, 

And fo am I reveng’d: that would be fcannd. Shakef, Ham 
The reft the great architect 
Did wifely to conceal; and not divulge 
His fecrets to be fcannd by them, who ought 
Rather admire. Milton s Paradife Lofl, b. vm 
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Every man has fome guilts, which he defires fhould not b 
rigoroufly fanned ; and therefore, by the rule of' charity and 

. juftice, ought not to do that which he would not fuffer 

Government of the Tongue. 
At the final reckoning, when all mens aaions fhall b 
fanned and judged, the great king fhall pafs his fentence, ac ! 
cording to the good men have done, or negle&ed to do. Colon 
Sir Roger expofing his palm, they crumpled it into all 
fhapes, and diligently fanned every wrinkle that could be 
made in it. Add[ r 

The a&ions of men in high ftations are all confpicuous' 
and liable to be fanned and fifted. Atterbu * 

In full fruition of fuccefsful pow’r, 

One moment and one thought might let him fcan 
The various turns of life, and fickle ftate of man. 

SCA'NDAL. n.f [mcavLsAov; /candle, French.] 

1. Offence given by the faults of others. 

His luftful orgies he enlarg’d 
Even to the hill of fcandal , by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. i, 

2. Reproachful afperfion; opprobrious cenfure; infamy. 

If black fcandal) or foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impolition, 

Yourmeer enforcement fhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak, R, HI, 

My known virtue is from fcandal free. 

And leaves no fhadow for your calumny. Dryd. Aurengi. 
In the cafe of fcandal , we are to refleCt how men ought to 
judge. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Sca'ndal. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat oppro- 
brioufly; to charge falfely with faults. 

You repin’d. 

Scandal'd the fuppliants; for the people call’d them 
Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 

And after fcandal them. Shak. Julius Cafar. 

To Sca'ndalize. v. a. [<rxavJaA/£o;; fcandalifer, French; 
from fcandal ] 

1. To offend by fome a&ion fuppofed criminal. 

I demand who they are whom we fcandalize by uflng harm- 
lefs things ? Among ourfelves, that agree in this ufe, no man 
will fay that one of us is offenfive and fcandalous unto an¬ 
other. Hooker, t 

It had the excufe of fome bafhfulnefs, and care not to fcan- 
dalizc others. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Whoever confiders the injuftice of fome minifters, inthofc 
intervals of parliament, will not be fcandalized at the warmth 
and vivacity of thofe meetings. Clarendon. 

ATany were fcandalized at the perfonal flander and reflection 
flung out by fandalizing libellers. Addifon. 

2 . To reproach ; to difgrace; to defame. 

Thou do’ft appear to fcandalize 
The publick right, and common caufe of kings. Darnel. 

Sca'ndalous, adj. [fcandaleux, French; from fcandal.] 

1. Giving publick offence. 

Nothing fcandalous or offenfive unto any, efpecially unto 
the church of God: all things in order, and with feemli- ' 
nefs. Hooker. 

Something favouring 

Of tyranny, which will ignoble make you. 

Yea, fcandalous to the world. Shakefp. Winter sTall. 

2. Opprobrious; difgraceful. 

3. Shameful; openly vile. 

You know the fcandalous meannefs of that proceeding, 

which was ufed. ^ c P e ‘ 

Sca'ndalously. adv. [from fcandalous .] 

Cenforioufly ; opprobrioufly. 

Shun their fault, who , fcandaloufy nice. 

Will needs miftake an author into vice. P°P e ‘ 

Shamefully; ill to a degree that gives publick offence. 

His difeourfe at table was fcandaloufy unbecoming the dig¬ 
nity of his ftation ; noife, brutality, and obfeenenefs. jj u P' 

Scandalousness, n.f [from fcandalous .] The quality 0 
giving publick offence. 

ScaNsion. n.f [fcar.fio, Latin.] The aCt or practice of ca 

ning a verfe. n 

To SCANT, v. c. [jcycjenan, Saxon, to break; fkaaner , 

nilh, to fpare.] To limit; to ftraiten. 

You think 

I will your ferious and great bufmefs fcant, . 

For fhe is with me. Shake/peare s Otue 0. 

They need rather to be fanted in their nourilhment t 2 
replenifhed, to have them fweet. Bacons Nat. HJ»r)> 

We might do well to think with ourfelves, what time 
ftay we would demand, and he bade us not to J cant £ acont 

Looking on things through the wrong end of the perfpec- 
tive, which fcants their dimenfions, we negleCt 
them. 

Starve 


1. 


2. 
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Starve them, 

For fear the ranknefs of the fwelling womb 

Should fcant the paffage and confine the room. Dryden. 

I am fanted in the pleafure of dwelling on your a£tions. 

Dryden's Fables , Dedication, 

Scant; adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Wary; not liberal; parcimonious. 

From this time, 

Be fomewhat fcanter of your maiden prefence. Shakefp. 

2. Not plentiful; fcarce; lefs than what is proper or competent. 

White is a penurious colour, and where moifture is fcant: 
fo blue violets, and other flowers, if they be ftarved, turn pale 
and white. Bacon's Natural PJijiory. 

A Angle violet tranfplant: 

The ftrength, the colour, and the fize. 

All which before was poor and fcant , 

Redoubles flill and multiplies. Donne. 

To find out that. 

In fuch a fcant allowance of ftar-light. 

Would over-tafk the beft land-pilot’s art. Milton■, 

Scant, adv. [from the adje&ive.] Scarcely; hardly. 

The people, befide their travail, charge, and Jong attend¬ 
ance, received of the bankers fcant twenty {hillings for 
thirty. * Camden s Remains. 

We fcant read in any writer, that there have been feen any 
people upon the fouth coaft. Abbot's Dcfcript. of the World. 

A wild pamphlet, befides other malignities, would fcant al¬ 
low him to be a gentleman. Wotton. 

O’er yonder hill does fcant the dawn appear. Gay. 

Sca'ntily. adv. [from fcanty.J 

1. Sparingly; niggardly. 

He fpoke 

Scantily of me, when perforce he could not 

But pay me terms of honour. Shakefp. Ant. and Clcop. 

2. Narrowly; not plentifully. 

Scantiness, n.J. [from J'canty.’] 

1. Narrownefs; want of {pace; want of compafs. 

V irgil has fometimes two of them in a line ; but fhe fcant i- 
nefs of our heroick verfe is not capable of receiving more than 

°T' Dryden. 

2. Want of amplitude or greatnefs. 

Alexander was much troubled at the fcantinefs of nature 
itfelf, that there were no more worlds for him to difturb. South. 
Scantlet. n.f. [corrupted, as it feems, fromJcantling.] A 
fmall pattern ; a fmall quantity ; a little piece. 

W bile the world was but thin, the ages of mankind were 
longer; and as the world grew fuller, fo their lives were fuc- 
ceflively reduced to a fhorter fcantlet, ’till they came to that 
time of life which they now have. Hale. 

Scantling, n.f [efchantillon, Irench; ciantellino, Italian.] 
t 1. A quantity cut for a particular purpofe. 

Tis hard to find out a woman that’s of a juft fcantling for 
her age, humour, and fortune, to make a wife of. 

a • . L' Efrange. 

2. A certain proportion. 

The fuccefs, 

Although particular, {hall give a fcantling 

Of good or bad unto the general. Shak. Troll, and Creip. 

3. A fmall quantity. ^ 

Reduce delires to narrow fantlings and fmall proportions. 

a r , , Taykr’s Rule of living ho'y. 

A fcantling of wit lay gafpmg for life, and groaning beneath 

a heap of rubbifh. j 

t fi • r * Dryden . 

in this narrow farthing of capacity, we enjoy but one plea¬ 
fure at once. J j , 

Sca'ntly. adv. [from fcant.'] 

1. Scarcely ; hardly. 

England, in the opinion of the popes, was preferred, be- 
caufe it contained in the ecclefiaftical divifion two large pro- 
vnoes, which had their feveral legati nati s whereas France 

2 Camden’s Remains. 

2. INarrowly; penurioufly; without amplitude. 

My eager love. I'll give myfelf the lye; 

1 he very hope is a full happinefs, 

h et/raw/y meafures whati fhall polTefs. Drrrle „ 

tt ' J ■ C fr0m J Narrownefs; mcSj 

f ;!T" ? of , a 'Pint, and of no evil difpofition, 

0 at he thought fcantnefs of eftate too great an evil. 

Did wc but compare the miferable fcantmfs of oj^ZZt 

would teach us wa P , r ° funilit ' V of tru{h and m^defty 

wouiq teacti us wary languao-e. n c r 

Sca nty. adj. [The fame with/** ] GW Su ‘‘ f ' 

1 ficient >W ' fmalli WaminS amplitude; ^ of quantity fuf- 

Idea hi°hfth aS a ?ht'e C ioo i ? C Tf r Umber ’ he wil1 think the 

rV , nam a iltt,e too jeanty for pofitive infinitv T 

the pofltffionora7JcV^N ,a 7 0 "’l| n N' a ''' /; ^ he had n0 ‘ 

fons of Heth. 4 * and> - tl ile 'bought a field of the 

Locke. 


Novi frontier limits the proud arch confine, 

And fcarce are feen the proftrateNile and Rhine ; 

A fmall Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. Pope; 

2 . Small; poor; not copious; not ample. 

Their language being fcanty, and accommodated only to the 
few neceffaries of a needy fimple life, had no words in it to 
ftand for a thoufand. Locke , 

There remained few marks of the old tradition, fo they 
had narrow and fcanty conceptions of providence. Woodward. 
They with fuch Jeanty Wages pay 
The bondage and the flavery of years. Swift. 

3. Sparing; niggardly; parcimonious. 

In illuftrating a point of difficulty, be not too fcanty of 
words, but rather become copious in your language. Watts. 
To Scape, v. a. [contracted from ejeape.] To efcape; to 
avoid ; to fhun ; not to incur; to fly. 

What, have I fcaped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjeCt for them ? Sbakefpcare. 

I doubt not but to die a fair death, if I fcape hanging. Shake 
What can fcape the eye 

Of God all-feeing? Milton. 

To Scape, v. n. To get away from hurt or danger. 

Could they not fall unpity’d on the plain. 

But {lain revive, and, taken, fcape again. Drydenh 

Scape, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Efcape; flight from hurt or danger; the a<ft of declining or 
running from dartger; accident of fafety. 

I fpoke of moft difaftrous chances, 

Of hair-breadth fcapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. Shaki 

2. Means of efcape; evafion. 

Flaving purpos’d falfhood, you 
Can have no way but falfhood to be true ! 

Vain lunatick, againft thefe fcapes I could 

Difpute, and conquer, if I would. Donne. 

3. Negligent freak. 

No natural exhalation in the Iky, 

No fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day; 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. Shahfpeare. 

4. Loo fe a Cl of vice or lewdnefs. 

A bearne ! a very pretty bearne ! fure fome fcape : though I 
am not bookifti, yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the 
fcape. Shakefp. Winter's Pale a 

Thou lurk’dft 

In valley or green meadow, to way-lay 
Some beauty rare, Califto, Clymene: 

Too long thou laid’ft thy fcapes on names ador’d. AFilton. 
SC A' PULA, n, f [Latin.] The {houlder-blade. 

The heat went off from the parts, and fpread up higher to 
the breaft and fcapula. Wifeman. 

Sca'pular. ladj. [fcapulaire,Yr. from fcapula , Lat.] Re- 
Sca pulary. 5 lating or belonging to the Ihoulders. 

I he Jiumours difperfed through the branches of the axil¬ 
lary artery to the fapulary branches. Wifeman of Ulcers. 

The vifeera were counterpoifed with the weight of the fca- 

cT> r ^ art ‘ , Derham. 

SCAR, n.f [from efehar , efcare , French ; A mark 

made by a hurt or fire; a cicatrix. 

Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
SomeyW of it. . Shakefp. As you like it. 

The foft delicious air. 

To heal th z fears of thefe corrofive fires. 

Shall breathe her balm. Milton' 

It may be ftruck out of the omnifciency of God, and leave 
n t)far nor blemilh behind. Adore 

l his earth had the beauty of youth and blooming nature, 

and not a wrinkle, far, or fradure on all its body. Burnet. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs ftypticks are often infio-- 
nihcant; and if they could operate upon the affeCied part, fo 
far as to make a far, when that fell off, the difeafe would re- 

tU Q rn * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

1 o ^car. v . a. [from the noun.] To mark as with a fore or 
wound. 

V et I’ll not ftied her blood, 

Nor far that whiter fkin of her’s than friow, 

ScaW m0 , nUm ^ tal aIabafter - Shakefp. Othello. 

scarab. n.J [jearabee, Fr. farabaus, Latin.] A beetle- 
an in.eel with fheathed wings. 3 

A fmall fcarab is bred in the very tips of elm-leaves : thefe 
leaves may be obferved to be dry and dead, as alfo turmd, in 

TX h L th f d "' t y’ whltl(h ) rou g h maggot, from which pro¬ 
ceeds a beetle. &W. Phyftco-Theo Lv 

S drefs| M0UCH ' ”■ W‘ armmche > Fr -j A buffoon in motfy 

It makes the folemnities of juftice pageantry, and the bench 

SCARCE 7 P r'f’ T in lcarlet - > Collier, 

t Not %: 3 N‘ arJ °' Ita, ‘ an; Dut ^. j 

cauVyTuleft him°n ° re 7 y ° U Ms hcm P for lefs be- » 

cau.e you tell h,m (Uver is farcer now in England, and there- 

~ S fore 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































S C A 

fore rifen one fifth in value, than a tradefman of London will 

[^/*ere.° dltyCheaPer ‘° “ e ° f Man > becaule 

2 . Rare; not common. Locke. 

preferv'e'dffi^ ^ ‘ S 3 Pe fi mnius N 'S er on a medallion well 
Scarce. i Addifon . 

Sca'rcely. [from the adjeflive.] 
i. Hardly ; fcantly. 

A thing which we fo little hoped to fee, that even thev 
V ' 1C ™ U it done Jcarccly believed their own fenfes. Hooter. 
W hen we our betters fee bearing our woes, 

A Mllwi t lmk ° U , r : 1 ; ,feries OLIr foes - Shak. King Lear. 

and mnr, hlC ll y 13 but remove from death, 

and confequently lhould have nothing about it but what looks 

l.ke a decent preparation for it , fierce ever appears, of late 

g 24VA e • •“ "“"’ 8 »*■ “ J Tf 

He fcarcely knew him, driving to difown 
His blotted form, and bluihing to be known. 

Slowly he fails, and fcarcely ftems the tides ; 

The preffing water pours within her Tides. 

Scarceness. 1 r rr ' r 
Sca'rcity. 3 n ’J’ farce.] 


Dryden, 

Dryden. 


J. 


Shakefpeare. 


one. 


Smalnefs of quantity; not plenty; penury. 

^ Scarcity and want fhall Thun you ; 

Ceres’ blemng To is on you. 

Raphael writes thus concerning his Galatea: to paint a fair 
ie, tis necefiary for me to fee many fair ones ; but, becaufe 
there is fo great a fcarcity of lovely women, I am contained 
to make ufe of one certain idea, which I have formed in my 

ail T^ , Dryden 7 s Dufrefnoy; 

Corn does not rife or fall by the differences of more or lefs 

p enty of money, but by the plenty and fcarcity that God 
lends* it 1 

r 1 . Locke, 

-*- n this grave age, when comedies are few. 

We crave your patronage for one that’s new. 

And let th 0 far cenefs recommend the fare. Addifon. 

1 hey drink very few liquors that have not lain in frefco, in- 

iornuch that a fcarcity of fnow would raife a mutiny at 

-Naples. • /urr 

„ t, 1 r . r Aadtfon. 

2, Karenefs ; infrequency; not commonnefs. 

They that find fault with our {fore, fhould be leaft willing 
to reprove our fcarcity of thankfgivings. Hooker. 

Since the value of an advantage is enhanced by its farcenefs, 
it is haid not to give a man leave to love that molf which is 

-T- n cA f ™ Ceable - „ , . Collier on Pride. 

i o oLAKh. v. a. [fcorare , Italian. Skinner.] To fright; to 

frighten ; to affright; to terrify ; to ftrike with fudden fear. 
r Fney have feared away two of my beft lheep, which, I 
fear, the wolf will fooner find than the mafter. Shakefpeare. 
Poor Tom hath been feared out of his good wits. Sbakefp. 

My grained aih an hundred times hath broke, 

And fear d the moon with fplinters. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Thenoifeof thy crofs-bow 

Will fare the herd, and fo my ihoot is loft. Shakef H. VI. 
Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit; and 
fome repoit that the head of a wolf, whole, dried, and hanged 
up in a dovehoufe, will fcare away vermin. Bacon. 

The wing of the Irifti was fo grievoufly either galled or 
fared therewith, that being ffrangers, and in a manner neu¬ 
trals, they had neither good heart to go forward, npr good 
liking to if and if ill, nor good aflurance to run away. Hayward. 

, The light 

Waves threaten now, as that was far'd by fire. Waller ; 

One great reafon why mens good purpofes fo often fail, is, 

• that when they are devout, or fared j they then in the general 
refolve to Jive religioufly. Calamys Sermons. 

Let wanton wives by death be far'd ; 

But, to my comfort. I’m prepar’d. Prior. 

Sca'recrow. n. f [ fcare and crow J An image Or clapper fet 
up to fright birds : thence any vain terrour. 

Thereat the fcarccrow waxed wond’rous proud, 

Throush fortune of his firif adventure fair. 

And with big thundering voice revil’d him loud. Fa.ghieen. 
No eye hath feen fuch Jcarecrows: I’ll not march through 
Coventry with them, that’s flat. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

We muif not make a farecrow of the law, 

Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 

And let it keep one fihape, ’till cuitom make it 
Their pearch, and not their terrour. Shakefpeare. 

Many of thofe great guns, wanting powder and {hot, {food 
but as cyphers acid fcare crows. Raleigh. 

A farecrow fet to frighten fools away. Dryden. 

Sca'refire. n. f [fare and fire.’] A fright by fire; afire 
breaking out fo as to raife terrour. 

The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, ferve for 
many kind of advertifements; and bells ferve to proclaim a 
farefire , and in fome places water-breaches. Holder. 
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The matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their Jcarfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him as he pafs’d. Sbakefp. CorioU„ s 

W,1 you wear the garland about your neck, or under vo 'r 
arm, like a lieutenant’s fearf? ShaieflJ! 

ins there, with humid bow, Jt 

Waters th’ odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hew 

Than her purfled fearf can ihow. Milton 

Titian, in his triumph of Bacchus, having placed Ariadne 
on one of the borders of the pifture, gave her a fearf of a 
vermilion colour upon a blue drapery. Dryden 

I he ready nymphs receive the crying child ; ** 

They fwath’d him with their farfs. ° Dryden 

My learned correfpondent writes a word in defence of large 

f £ttr ? es ' , Spefiatl. 

i ut on your hood and fcarfs and take your pleafure. Swift 

To Scarf, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o throw loofely on. 

My fea-gown farft about me, in the dark 

„ A™P’ d 110 'them out. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

2. 10 drefs in any loefe vefture. 

How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

Th t fearfed bark puts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the ftrumpet wind ! Shakefpeare. 

Come, feeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shak. Macbeth . 

Sca rfskin. 71. f [fearf and fin.] The cuticle; the epider¬ 
mis ; the outer fcaly integuments of the body. 

Fho farfskin , being uppermoft, is compofed of feveral lays 
of fmall feales, which lie thicker according as it is thicker in 
one part of the body than another: between thefe the excre¬ 
tory du&s of the miliary glands of the true ikin open. Cheyne. 

Scarification, n.f [ fcarificatio , Lat. fa) if cation, French; 
from farify. ] Incifion of the ikin with a lancet, or fuch like 
inftrument. It is moil praHifed in cupping. Quincy. 

Hippocrates tells you, that, in applying of cups, the fcarifi- 
cation ought to be made with crooked inllruments. Arbuthnot , 

Scarifica'tor. n.f. [from farify.] One who fcarifies. 

Sca'rifier. n.f. [from farify .] 

1. He who fcarifies. 

2. The inftrument with which fcarifications are made. 

I o SCA'RIFY. v. a. [far ifco, Lat. farifer, Fr.] To let blood 
by incifions of the ikin, commonly after the application of 
cupping-glafies. 

VV aihing the falts out of the efehar, and fcarifying it, I 
dreiTed it. Wifeman s Surgery; 

You quarter foul language upon me, without knowing whe¬ 
ther I deferve to be cupped and fcarified at this rate. Spectator. 

SCA'RLET. n.f. [ejcarlate, French; farlato, Ital.] A colour 
deeply red, but not ihining; cloath dyed with a fcarlet colour. 

If we live thus tamely. 

To be thus jaded by a piece of fcarlet, 

Farewel nobility. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

As a bull 

Amid’ the circus roars ; provok’d from far 
By fight of fcarlet and a fanguine war. Dryden. 

Would it not be infufferable for a learned profeftor, and 
that which his fcarlet would bluih at, to have his authority of 
forty years ftanding in an inftant overturned. Luke. 

Sca'rlet. adj. [from the noun.] Of the colour of fcarlet; 
red deeply died. 

I conjure thee, 

By her high forehead and her fcarlet lip. Shak. Ro. andJiL 
Thy ambition. 

Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Shak. Henry VIII. 

The Chinefe, who are of an ill complexion, being olivafter, 
paint their cheeks fcarlet. Bacon. 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown. Dryden. 

Sca'rletbean. n. f [ fcarlet and bean.] A plant. 

The farlctbean has a red huik, and is not the beft to eat in 
the ihell, as kidneybeans; but is reputed the beft to be eaten 
in Winter, when dry and boiled. Mortimer s Husbandry • 

Sca'rletoak. n.f The ilex. A fpeeies of oak. 

Sca'rmage. \„'f [For ikirmifli. Spenfer.} 

OCA RMOGE. j 

Such cruel game my fcarmages difarms ; 

Another war, and other weapons I, 

Do love, when love does give his fweet alarms. Fa. IQuccn. 

Scarp, n.f [ ejearpe, French ] The Hope on that fide of a 
ditch which is next to a fortified place, and looks towards 
the fields. 

Scatch. n.f [ efcache , French.] A kind of horfebit for 
bridles. * 7 . Badey- 

Sca'tches. n. f [chafes, French.] Stilts to put the feet in t0 
walk in dirty places 

Scate. n.f [ fkidor, Swedifli; fid, Iflandick.] A kind 0 
wooden ihoe, with a ft eel plate underneath, on which tiey 
Aide over the ice. 
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To Scate. v. n. [from the noun.] To Aide on fcates. 
Scate. n.f. [fquatus, Latin. ] A fiih of the fpeeies of 
thornback. 

Sca'tebROUs. adj. [from fatebra, Latin.] Abounding with 
fprings. Didl. 

To SCATH. v.a. [ycea'San, j-ca^an, Saxon; fhaeden , Dut.] 
To wafte ; to damage; to deftroy. 

As when heaven’s fire 

Hath fcath'd the foreft oaks, or mountain pines* 

With finged top their ftately growth, though bare* 

Stands on the blafted heath. Milton's Farad. Lof , b. i. 

Scath. n.f. [ yceaS, Saxon.] Wafte; damage; mifehief; 
depopulation. Scath in Scotland denotes fpoil or damage : as 5 
. he bears the fa’h and the fcorn. A proverb. 

She fuborned hath 

This crafty meftenger, with letters vain, 

To work new woe and unprovided fcath. Fairy ffueen. 

The ear that budded fair is burnt and blafted, 

And all my hoped gain is turn’d to fcath. Spenfer. 

He bore a fpiteful mind againft king Edward, doing him 
all the f ath that he could, and annoying his territories. Spenfer. 
My proud one doth work the greater fcath, 

Through fweet allurement of her lovely hue. Spenfer. 
They placed them in Rhodes, where daily doing great fcath 
to the l urk, the great warrior Soliman, with a mighty army, 
fo overlaid them, that he won the ifland from them. Knolles. 
Still preferv’d from danger, harm, and fcath. 

By many a fea and many an unknown fhore. Fairfax „ 

Sca'thful. adj. [from fcath.] Mifchievous; deftrudive. 

A bawbling velTel was he captain of, 

For ihallow draught, and bulk unprizable, 

With which fuch jcathful grapple did he make, 

That very envy, and the tongue of lofs, < 

Cried fame and honour on him. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 
To SCATTER, v. a. [j-ca’cepan, Saxon ; J'chatt cren, Dutch.] 

1. To throw loofely about; to fprinkle. 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now fatter'd lies 
With carcafes and arms th’ enfanguin’d field. Milton. 

Teach the glad hours to fcalter, as they fly, 

Soft quiet, gentle love, and endleis joy. Prior. 

Corruption, ftill 

Voracious, fwallow’d what the liberal hand 

Of bounty f atter d o’er the favage year. Thomfon. 

2. Todiflipate; to difperfe. 

A king, that fitteth in the throne of judgment, fcattereth 
away all evil with his eyes. Prov. xx. 8. 

The Lord ihall caufe his glorious voice to be heard with 
fcattering and tempeft and ftones. Jf xxx 

Samuel came not to Gilgal, and the people were f altered 
from Saul. . . o' J ■■■ » 

.. I utf* X1U. Oo 

Adam by this from the cold fudden damp 

Recovering, and hi s fatter cl fp hits return’d. Milton. 

3. To fpread thinly. 

Why ihould my mufe enlarge on Libyan fwains, 

Their fcatter 7 d cottages and ample plains. Dryden 

To Sca tter. v n.' To be diffipated ; to be difperfed. 

Sound diflufeth itfelf in rounds; but if that which would 

fcatter in open air, be made to go into a canal, it gives greater 

force to the found. & n 

-r,, - Bacon. 

I he fun 

Shakes from his noon-day throne the fcattering clouds. Thom. 
Sca TTERiNCrLy. °dv. [from feattering.] Loofely ; difperfedly. 
y' 5 Spaniards have here and there fatteringly, uoon the 
fca-coaftb, fet up fome towns. * Abbot 

Thofe drops of prettmefs, fcatteringly fprinkled amonoft the 
creatures, were deiigned to defecate and exalt our conceptions 

scTr;T or d ; ta r f our r m ° ns • 

L l ?*/• V r °™ fatter. J A vagabond; one that 
has no home or fettled habitation. 

Sucn lofeJs v and fatterlings cannot eafily, by any ordinary 

officer be gotten, when challenged for any fuch fa H. Spent J 

Gathering unto him all tho fatterlings and outlaws out of all 

the woods and mountains, in which they long had 1 irked he 

marched forth into the EnHifh nalp 7 A r r ? . 

Scatu'rient. adj. [ Srim c 

tain, J U ’ Latm.J Springing as a foun- 

^ ^M-igo, Latin,] Full of fp^J 

SC SaTOin E A tfr01 r rca):an > t0 fi 13 ™. perhaps to fv^ep’ 
ftTts ] dean. P tymaSlllrate ’ Wh ° fe is {, kee^e 

judt?ntttTm:v:lhdr Ur afta!: n mind ’ “ info ™ ™- 3 

fee how to be a bu cher 1 ff controve rfies, I cannot 

Joes at all qualify men forfhisZrk. ° r ^ ^ 

Fafting’s nature’s fcavetiger. South S Sermons. 

Fr t U f ' ck **fwg>r. With equal grace, “ 

SCmfflT u / Cart r fT b' " ff 0 '* fare ’ Smnfl. 
lain; a wicked wretch A wo^d T, T"' 1 A v ' 1 ' 
from the French by a Scottifh author. unn eceiT a ri]y 

feience™^ ^ n ° 3rtS the cries of 3 wounded con- 

Cheyne. 
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Sce'nary. n.f. [from fcene.] 

1. The appearances of place or thing's. 

He muft gain a reliih of the works of nature, and be 
converfant in the various feennr, of- a country life. Addi'on. 

2. The reprefentation of the place in which an atflion is per¬ 
formed. 

The progrefs of the found, and the fenar, of the border¬ 
ing regions, are imitated from JEn.' vii. on the founding the 
horn of A!e£to. Pope. 

3. The ifpofition and confecution of the feenes of a play. 

To make a more perfedl model of a picture, is; in thd 
language of poets, to draw up the penary of a play. Dryden . 
SCENE, n.f. [fctsnci) Latin; ; fcene, French;] 

1. The ftage ; the theatre of dramatick poetry. 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 

A fylvan iccne\ and as tiie ranks afeend 
Shade above ihade, a woody theatre 

Of ftatelieft vie v. Mi’tcn « 

2. The general appearance of any adlion ; the whole contexture 
of objeefts; adifplay; a feries; a regular difpofition. 

Now prepare thee for another j'cene. Milton. 

A mute fcene of forrow, mixt with fear ; 

Still on the table lay the unfiniih’d cheer. Dryden . 

A larger fcene of aeftion is difplay’d, 

And, riling hence, a greater work is weigh’d. Dryden . 

Ev’ry fev’ral place muft be 

A fcene of triumph and revenge to me. Diyden . 

When riling Spring adorns the mead, 

A charming fine of nature is difplay'd. Dryden: 

Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry’d beings, 

Through what now fcene- and changes muft we pafs !. Addif. 
About eight miles diftance from Naples lies a very noble 
fcene of antiquities: what they call Virgil’s tomb is the 
•ftrft. Addiion on Italyu 

Say, ihepherd, fay, are thefe refledlions true ? 

Or was it but thq woman’s fear that drew > 

1 his cruel Jcene, unjuft to love and you. Prior . j 

3. Part of a play. 

It ihall be fo my care 
To have you royally appointed, as if 
Th 0 fcene you play were mine. Shakefp Wmtei-'s Tale. 

Our author would excufe thefe youthful feenes 
Begotten at his entrance. Granville . 

4- much of an adl of a pLy as pafles between the fame per¬ 
rons in the fame place. 

If his charadlers were good, 

Th 0feenes entire, and freed from noife and blood. 

The adlion great, yet circumfcrib’d by time, 

T he words not forc’d, but Aiding into rhime. 

He thought, in hitting thefe, his bulinefs done. Dryden « 

5. The place represented by the ftage. 

The king is fet from London, and th o fcene 
Is now tranfported to Southampton. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
o. The hanging of the theatre adapted to the play. 

The alteration of feenes feeds and relieves the eye, before it 
be full of the fame objecE Bacon 

Sce nick. adj. [fcewque,F r. from fcene.] Dramatick; theatrical. 

With feenitk virtue charm the rifing age. Anonym . 

oCENogra/phical. adj. [ <rxW and yootipu. ] Drawn in 
perfpecTive. * 

S Tea-T HICALLY ‘ adv ' [fr0m f cem Z ra P hicaI -'} In per- 

If the workman be (killed in perfpeclive, more than one 
.ace may e repiefented in our diagram feenographic ally. Mort 
ScENoCRAPHy. n.f and yfa- %faL, Fr.j 

1 he art of perfpe(ftive. 6 * 9 J 

SCENT, n.f. [ fentir , to fmell, French.] 

1. I he power of fmelling; the fmell. 

foundlffiw hare tre f^ S b f k her mazes ’ cro(Tes ^d con- 
tounds her former track, and ufes all poftible methods to divert 

2 The oK VA cr n j ' aits’s Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . 1 he object of fmell ; odour good or bad. 

Belman cried upon it at the meereft. lofs, 

And twice to-day pick’d out the dulleft femt. Shakefpeare. 

lowappfe 6 ’ thCy reP ° rt ’ hl “ h a Jce "‘ 0( tbe fmel1 of 3 

/ T°° d earth ’ newly turned U P> hath 3 freihnefs and good 

^ - P 

Good feerrts do purify the brain, aC ° n ' 

Awake the fancy, and the wits refine. n. • 

Partake 

The feafon, prime tor fweeteft/rmtr and airs. Milton 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 
neir difproportion’d fpeed does recompenfe • 
i hen curfes his confpiring feet, whofe (cent * 

' Ctrays cSS h “ fw ‘ ftnefs !ent - 

His duteous handmaid, through the air improv’d 
3 - ambr ° r ‘ al - ’ 

veiled ^^^^° i ^^ t J i n ^ erabIe a S«. 3 ^I jra- 

To 
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i o Scent, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmell; to perceive by the nofe. 

So fcented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His noftrils wide into the murky air. 

Sagacious of his quarry from fo far. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

2. To perfume ; or to imbue with odour good or bad. 

Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around. 

Shall all beuew the roots, and fcent the facred ground. Dryd. 

He fpies 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries; 

A gen’rous pack, or to maintain the cbace. 

Or fnufF the vapour from the fcented grafs. Addifon. 

Sce'ntless. adj. [irotn fcent.] Inodorous $ having no fmell. 

SCE'PTRE. 7 i.f. [fceptrum , Latin ; Jceptrc , Fr.] The enfign 
of royalty bom in the hand. 

Nor {hall proud Lancafter ufurp my right. 

Nor hold the fceptre in his childilh fift. Shak. Henry VI. 

Thou fceptre's heir. 

That thus affectift a fheephook. Shakcfpeare. 

How, beft of kings, do’ft thou a feeptre bear ! 

How, beft of poets, do’ft thou laurel wear ! 

But two things rare the fates had in their ftore. 

And gave thee both, to {hew they could no more. B. John/. 

"The feeptre bearers lent 

Their free -attendance. Chapman's Odyffey. 

1 he parliament prefented thofe adds which were prepared 
by them to the royal Jceptre , in which were fome laws reftrain- 
ing the extravagant power of the nobility. Clarendon . 

Ehe court of Rome has, in other inftances, fo well attefted 
its good managery, that it is not credible crowns and fceptres 
are conferred gratis. Decay of Piety . 

Sce'ptred. adj. [from fceptre .] Bearing a fceptre. 

The Jceptred heralds call 

To council, in the city-gates. Milton's Paradife LoJl. 

"I o Britain’s queen the fcepter'd fuppliant bends. 

To her his crowns and infant race commends. Ticket. 

Sce'ptick. n.f See Skeptick. 

Schedule, n. J. [ fchedula , Latin ; fchedule , French.] 

1. Afmall fcroll. 

"I he firft publifhed fchedules being brought to a grave knight, 
he read over an unfavory fentence or two, and delivered back 
the libel. Hooker. 

All ill, which all 

Prophets or poets fpake, and all which {hall 
B’ annex’d in jchedules unto this by me. 

Fall on that man. Donne. 

2 . A little inventory. 

I will give out fchedules of my beauty: rt {hall be invento¬ 
ried, and every particle and utenfil label’d to my will. Shak. 

Schematism, n. f. [ o’^r/u.dha-y.b^. ] Combination of the 
afpedls of heavenly bodies ; particular form or difpofition of a 
thing. 

Every particle of matter, whatever form or fchematifm 
it puts on, muft in all conditions be equally extended, and 
therefore take up the fame room. Creech. 

Sche'matist. n.f. [from fche?ne.] A projector ; one given to 
forming fchemes. 

SCHEME, n. f. 

1. A plan; a combination of various things into one view, de- 
fign, or purpofe ; a fyftem. 

Were our fenfes made much quicker, the appearance and 
outward fchejne of things would have quite another face to us, 
and be inconfiftent with our well being. Locke. 

We {hall never be able to give ourfelves a fatisfadory ac¬ 
count of the divine condud, without forming fuch a Jcheme of 
things as {hall at once take in time and eternity. Atterbury. 

2. Aprojcd; a contrivance ; a defign. 

The haughty monarch was laying fchemes for fupprefting the 
ancient liberties, and removing the ancient boundaries of king¬ 
doms. Atterbury s Sermons. 

He farms the well-concerted fcheme of mifehief;. 

’Tis fix’d, ’tis done, and both are doom’d to death. Rowe. 
The ftoical fcheme of fupplying our wants by lopping of 
our defires, is like cutting off our feet when we want 
{hoes. Swift. 

3. A reprefentation of the afpeds of the celeftial bodies; any 
lineal or mathematical diagram. 

It hath embroiled the endeavours of aftrology in the erec¬ 
tion of fchemes-) and the judgment of death and difeafes. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

It is a fchejne and face of heaven, 

As th’ afpeds are difpos’d this even. Hudibras. 

Sche'mer. n.f. [from jcheme.'] A projector ; a contriver. 

Sche'sis. n.f [g-;^*?'] An habitude; ftate of any thing 
with refped to other things. 

If that mind which has exifting in itfelf from all eternity 
all the fimple effences of things, and confequently all their 
poftible fchefes or habitudes, fhould ever change, there would 
arife a new JchrJis in the mind, which is contrary to the fup- 
pofition. # Norris. 

Sci'rrhus. n.f [feirrke, French. This fhould be writtenyfor- 
rbus, not merely becaule it comes from but becaufe c 


S C H 

in Englifh has before t and / the found of f. See Skep-t, 7 
An indurated gland. * *’J 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a fcirrbus, and th- 
fnrrbm into a cancer Wifeman of J umw ' s 

Schi'rrhous. adj. [from farrbu *.] Having a gland ;„<£ 
rcited. 

How they are to be treated when thev are ftrumous fd 
rhous. or cancerous, you may fee. ' pfrfjg 

ocirrho sity. n.f. [from Jarrhous ] An induration of the 
glands. c 

The difficulty of breathing, occafioned by feirrhfities of the 
glands, is not to be cured. Arbuthnot on Dirt 

SCHISM, n.f. [vyjo-px; fchifme , Fr.] A reparation or divi! 
lion in the church of God. 

Set bounds to our paffions by reafon, to our errours by 
truth, and to our fchifms by charity. KingCharlel 

O^oktfchifms by unity, hypocrify by fober piety, and He* 
bauchery by'temperance. Seal's Snmons. 

When a fchifm is once fpread, there grows at length a dif- 
pute which are the fchifmaticks : in the fenfe of the° law the 
fchifm lies on that fide which oppofes itfelf to the relio-i on 0 f 
the ftate. . . Swift. 

Schisma'tical. adj. [ fchifmatique , Fr. from fchifmatick.] Im¬ 
plying fchifm; pradifing fchifm. 

By thefe tumults all factions, feditions, and fchimatical pro- 
pofals againft government, ecclefiaftical and civil, muft be 
backed. King Charles. 

Here bare anathema’s fall but like fo many bruta fulmina 
upon the obftinate and fchifmaticaf who are like to think them- 
felves fhrewdly hurt by being cut off from that body which 
they chufe not to be of, and fo being punifhed into a quiet 
enjoyment of their beloved reparation. South's Sermons. 

Schisma'tically. adv. [horn fch if mat i cal’] In a fchifmatical 
manner. 

Schi'smatick. n.f. [from fchifm.’] One who feparates from 
the true church. 

No known heretick nor fchifmatick fhould be fuffered to go 
into thofe countries. Bacon. 

Thus you behold the fchifmaticks bravado’s : 

Wild fpeaks in fquibs, and Calamy in granado’s. Butler. 

The fchifmaticks united in a folemn league and covenant to 
alter the whole fyftem of fpiritual government. Swift. 

To Schematize, v. a. [from.fchifm.] To commit the crime 
of fchifm; to make a breach in the communion of the 
church. 

SCHO'LAR. n.f. [ fcho'aris , Latin ; ecolier , French.] 

1. One who learns of a mafter; a difciple. 

Many times that which deferveth approbation would hardly 
find favour, if they which propofe it were not to profefsthem- 
felves fcholars , and followers of the ancients. Hooker. 

The fcholars v of the Stagyrite, 

Who for the old opinion fight. 

Would make their modern friends confefs 

The diff’rence but from more to lefs. Prior. 

2 . A man of letters. 

This fame fcholar' s fate, res angujla domi , hinders the pro¬ 
moting of learning. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

To watch occafions to correct others in their difeourfe, and 
not iflip any opportunity of fhewing their talents, Jcholars are 
moft blamed for. Locke. 

3. A pedant; a man of books. 

To fpend too much time in ftudies, is floth ; to make judg¬ 
ment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a fcholar: they 
perfect nature, and are perfeded by experience. Bacon. 

4. ; One who has a lettered education. 

My coufin William is become a good fcholar : he is at Ox¬ 
ford ftill, is he not? Shakefp. Henryk. 

Scholarship, n. f. [from fcholar.] 

1. Learning; literature; knowledge. , 

It pitied my very heart to think that a man of my mafter s 
underftanding, and great Jcholarjhip , who had a book of his 
own in print, fhould talk fo outragioufly. P°P e ’ 

2. Literary education. 

This place fhould be fchool and univeifity, not needing a 
remove to any other houfe of fcholarjhip. _ Mnton. 

3. Exhibition or maintenance for a fcholar. Ainfwort . 

Schola'stical. adj. [Jcholafiicus , Latin.] Belonging to a 

fcholar or fchool. , 

Schola'stically. adv. [Lorn fcholajlick.] According to 
niceties or method of the fchools. . 

No moralifts or cafuifts, that treat fcholajlically of jultice, 

but treat of gratitude, under that general head, as a part 0 
j t> 6 South's Sermons . 

Schola'stick. adj. [from fchola^ Latin ; fcholajlifue^ French*] 

1. Pertaining to the fchool; pradlifed in fchools. 

I would render this intelligible to every rational man, 0 
ever little verfed in fcholajlick learning. Digby on 01 it • 

Sclolajlick education, like a trade, _ does fo fix a man m 
particular way, that he is not fit to judge of any' t in 6 , 
lies out of that way. Burnet's Theory of the 0’ 

2. Befitting the fchool; fuitable to the fchool; pedantic*; ne 
lefly fubtle. 
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The favour of propofing there, in convenient fort, whatfb- 
everye can objed, which thing I have known them to grant 
of fcholajlick courtefy unto llrangers, never hath nor ever will 
be denied you. Hooker. 

Sir Francis Bacon was wont to fay, that thofe who left ufe- 
ful ftudies for ufelefs fcholajlick fpeculations, were like the 
Olympick gamefters, who abftained from necefiary labours; 
that they might be fit for fuch as were hut fo. Bacon. 

Both fides charge the other with idolatry, and that is a mat¬ 
ter of confcience, and not a fcholajlick nicety. Stillingfeet. 

Scholiast, n.f. [fcholiajle , French; J'choliafles , Latin.] A 
writer of explanatory notes. 

The title of this fatvr, in fome ancient manuferipts, was 
the reproach of idlenefs ; though in others of the fcholiajls ’tis 
inferibed againft the luxury of the rich. Drydtn . 

What Gellius or StoEeus cook’d before. 

Or chew’d by blind o’d fcholiajls o’er and o’er. Dunciad. 
SCHO'LION. \ n.J. [Latin.] A note; an explanatory ob- 
SCHO'LTUM. S fervation. 

Hereunto have I added a certain glofs or fcholion , for the 
expofition of old words, and harder phrafes, which manner 
of gloffing and commenting will feem ftrange in our lan- 

g l,a g e - , Spenjer. 

Some caft all their metaphyfical and moral learning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating to 
thofe abftradted or practical fciences under theorems, problems; 
poftulates,yoWA//w, and corollaries. Watts. 

SchoLy. n.f [fcholie^ Er. fchohum, Latin.] An explanatory 
note. This word, with the verb following, is, I fancy, pe¬ 
culiar to the learned Hooker. 

He therefore, which made us to live, hath alfo taught us to 
piay, to the end, that fpeaking unto the lather in the Son’s 
own prefeript form, without jeholy or glofs of ours, we may 
be fure that we utter nothing which God will deny. Hooker. 

That fcholy had need of a very favourable reader, and a 
traclable, that ftiould think it plain conftruaion, when to be 
commanded in the word, and grounded upon the word, are 
k made all 'one. Hooker. 

ToScho'ly. v.n [from the noun.] To write expofitions. 

I he preacher ftiould want a text, whereupon to 
fcholy. Hooker 

SCHOOL, n.f. [fchola , Latin; ecole^ French.] 

1. A houfe of difcipline and inftrudtion. 

Their age the fame, their inclinations too, 
t And bred together in one fchool they grew. Dryden. 

2. A place of literary education. 

My end being private, I have not expreffed my conceptions 
m the language of the /chools . DKby 

Writers on that fubjed have turned it into a compofition 
of hard words, trifles, and fubtilties, for the mere ufe of the 

3 aIw ‘inftruafon? Wkh f ° Unds - **«'• 

The calf breed to the rural trade. 

Set him betimes to fchool, and let him be 
Inftrudted there in rules of hufbandry. . Dryden 

4 - Syflen, of do&ine as delivered by particular teachers. J ' 

No craz d brain could ever yet propound, 

I ouch mg the foul, fo vain and fond a thought • 

But fome among thefe mailers have been found, 
nch in their/Wj the felt-fame thing had taught. Davits. 
n’ 0 n - man r-. be ,efs confiJent in His faith, concerning the 
f- bl ?S’§ s God de l fi S'« m thefe divine myfteries, by reafon 
of any difference ,n the feveral Jcbools of ChViftians’ concern- 
ing the confequent blellings thereof. <r■ , 

of tL1athers he ChUrCh ’ a,Ul ^ ° f theol °^ ^cceedin/that 

r ,igion fliou,d n f:!r? d 

of tTtaphvfick 1 nd /T / n c r nitC numb 7 of P ro P°fiti 0 ns hTbooks 

To inftrudf ; to train. 

_ Una her befought to be fo good 
As in her virtuous rules to ftbod her knight. Fa. Queen 

\ ou Ihall go With me; 

have feme privat cf booling for you both. Sbabefttare 

Hewll’e 7 T y0U I re ! fi bUt f ° r hufband, ^ 

1 s n °ble, wife, judicious. c * /T , . 

. , School your child, Shakef Macbeth. 

Anu afk why God’s anointed he revil’d. r> j 

If this b ejchooling, ’tis well for the confiderer • 

ScHoL n ,°Bo d v er ^7 r/1 iS j hal ‘ T T eve^Whiim^r 

meins at fchooh ^ C> °° a, ‘ d ^ A bo ^ that is his rudi- 


T , , Schoolboys tears take up 
I heglaffes ot my fight. c; r 


care. 


Of l? lcntlces ovjchoj/boysy which do know 
Of fome gay (port abroad, yet dare not go. 


Do 


me. 
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A fchoolboy brought his mother a book he had ftolen. VEJl'r. 

Once he had heard a fchoolboy tell , 

How Semele of mortal race 

By thunder died. Swift. 

Schc/olday. n.f. [fclool and day.] Age in which youth is 
lent to fchool. 

Is all forgot? 

All fchooldays friendship, childhood, innocence ? Shakefp. 
SchoLlfeElow. n.J\ [jehool an d fellow.] One bred at the 
i'ame fchool. 

Thy flatt’ring method on the youth purfue; 

Join’d with his Jchoolfellows by two and two : 

Ferfuade them firft to lead an empty wheel. 

In length of time produce the lab’ring yoke. Dryden. 

The emulation of Jchoolfellows often puts life and induftry 
into young lads. Locke. 

Scho'ojlhouse. n.f. [fchool and houfe] Houfe of difcipline 
and inftrudtion. 

Fair Una ’gan Fidelia fair requeft. 

To have her knight unto her Jchoothoufe plac’d. Spenfer . 

Scho'olman. n. f. [jehool and man.] 

1. One verfed in the niceties and fubtilties of academical difpu- 
tation. 

I he king, though no good fchcolman , converted one of 
them by difpute. Bacon. 

Unlearn’d, he knew no fchoolman's fubtle art; 

No language, but the language of the heart. Pope» 

2 . One {killed in the divinity of the fchool. 

If a man’s wit be not apt to diftinguilh or find differences, 
let him ftudy the fehoohnen. Bacon. 

T o fehoohnen I bequeath my doubtfulnefs, 

My ficknefs to phyficians* Donne. 

Men of nice palates could not relifh Ariftotle, as he was 
dreft up by the Jchoohnen. Baker. 

Let fubtle Jchoolmen teach thefe fiends to fight. 

More ftudious to divide than to unite. Pope. 

ochoolma / ster. n. J. [jehool and majler.] One who prefides 
and teaches in a fchool. 

I, thy jchoo'.majler^ have made thee more profit 
Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful. Shakefpeare. 
Adrian VI. was fometime fcboolmafler to Charles V. Knolles. 

I he ancient fophifts and rhetoricians lived ’till they were 
an hundred years old; and fo likewife did m^any of the gram¬ 
marians and Jchoolmaflers , as Orbilius. ' Bacon. 

A father may fee his children taught, though he himfelf 
does not turn Jcboolmajler. S otub's Sermons. 

oCHo olmistress. n. f. [fchool and mijlrefs.] A woman who 
governs a fchool. 

Such precepts I have feleaed from the moll confiderable 
which we have received from nature, that exact fchoolmijlrefs. 

My fchoolmijlrefs, like a vixen Turk, J * 

Maintains her lazy huftiand. Gay's What d’ye Call it 

Schreight. n.f. A filh. Lfworth. 

' C n, A< M^ PH V ' ”’/• [fi :a g r «pb'e, French; ci uuysa.tpia. This 
lhould be written with a k.] s 

f ,n ar ^ hlte £ ure ] The profile or fedion of a buildino-, to 
{hew the infide thereof. fr ■, 

2. [In aftronomy.j The art of finding the hour of the da^y or 
mg t by the fhadow of the fun, moon, or ftars. Bailey 

SCI atherical. )adj. [ faaterique ,, Fr. Be- 

^;iw £,ng to a fun ' diaI * ^ This 

dial? bv ITtoA* f T IT anti ^ ui T, feiatherical or fun- 
cl.a s, by the fhadow of a ftile or gnomon denotino- the hours 

of the day; an invention aferibed unto AnaxaminS by Pliny. 
SCIA'TTPA 1 « r rr- • t- Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

SCIA'TICk! } The J hip |“ut. FrCnChi ‘f chiad ‘ ca hj‘ 0 , Latin.J_ 

Vv ,llcl> of J° ur hi P s ,'V as 'he moft profound feiatha? Shakef. 

1 hou cold fciatica , J 

tipple our fenators, that their limbs may halt 

As lamely as their manners. Shakefp. Timm 

lefted wi'th’ he 3 /' 5 ’ , Ufmg C T inUal ridin S> were geneVally mo - 
p ",* he or hip gout. Braun's VulL £rr. 

ttrm aCbd W1 'h ieiatscky martyr’d with the ftone, 

W 111 any mortal let himfelf alone ? n , 

CI V IC - ad i [from Jdatica.] Affliaing the hip. 
been fo^dXt" S, ' d have 

French : Latin.J ' 

feeing everv thino- ^ r ■ * P art °f the world, 

aiftion of mine, ° f ^ 

lays no r.eccffity on any thins to come T V “ eternity, 
my fecinv the fun movc hai h ro A . m , to P afs > any more than 

2- Certainty grounded on demonftration. emov '”S ofn ' Uamtn. 

£>° you arrive at truth, though not at eier.ee. 
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S C 1 

$ Art aUftineJ by precepts, or built on principles. 

Science perfects genius, and moderates that fury of the fancy 
which cannot contain itfelf within the bounds of reafon. DrycL 

4, Any art or fpecies of knowledge. 

No fcience doth make known the firft principles, whereon 
it buildeth ; but they are always taken as plain and manifeft 
in themfelves, or as proved and granted already, fome former 
knowledge having made them evident. Hooker. 

Whatfocver we may learn by them, we only attain accord¬ 
ing to the manner of natural Jciences , which mere difeourfe of 
wit and reafon findeth out. Hooker. 

I preflnt you with a man 
Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 

To inftrucfl- her fully in thofe jciences. Shakefpeare. 

The indifputable mathematicks, the only fcience heaven hath 
yet vouchfafed humanity, have but few votaries among the 
Haves of the Stagirite. Glanv. Scepf 

5. One of the feven liberal arts, grammar, rhetorick, logick, 
arithmetick, mufick, geometry, aiironomy. 

Good fenfe, which only is the gift of beav’n, 

And though no fcience , fairly worth the fev’n. Pope. 

Scie'ntial. adj. [from Jcience . J Producing fcience. 

From the tree her Hep (he turn’d ; 

But firft low reverence done, as to the pow’r 
That dwelt within; whole prefence had infus’d 
Into the plant fcieniialf&p, deriv’d 

From neeftar, drink of gods. Milton's Pa^adife Loji, 

Scientific a l. 1 adj. [ fciehtifque , Fr. feientia and facio, Lat.] 

Scienti'fick. ) Producing demonftrative knowledge; pro¬ 
ducing certainty. 

Natural philofophy proceeding from fettled principles, 
therein is expected a fatisfadtion from Jcientifcal progreflions, 
and fuch as beget a fure or rational belief. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

‘No where are there more quick, inventive, and penetrating 
capacities, fraught with all kind of Jcientifcal knowledge. Howel. 

No man, who firft: trafficks into a foreign country, has any 
fcienfijlck evidence that there is fuch a country, but by report, 
which can produce no more than amoral certainty; that is, a 
very high probability, and fuch as there can be no reafon to 
except again ft. South's Sermons. 

The fyjftems of natural philofophy that have obtained, are 
to be read more to know the hvpothefes, than with hopes to 
gain there a compfehenfive, feientifeal, and fatisfadlory know¬ 
ledge of the works of nature. Locke. 

Scientifically, adv. [from fcientijlcal.] In fuch a manner 
as to produce knowledge. 

Sometimes it reils upon teflimony, becaufe it is eafier to 
believe than to be fcientfcally inftrucSled. Locke. 

Sci'mitar. n.f [See Cl meter.] A fbort fword with a 
convex edge. 

I’ll heat his blood with Greekifh wine to-night, 

Which with my fdmitar I’ll cool to-morrow. Shakefpeare. 

Sci'ney Clj'e. n.f. A fpecies of violet. Ainjworth . 

Scink. n.f. A call calf. Ainfworth. In Scotland and in Lon¬ 
don they call it fink. 

To SC1NTPLLATE. v.n. [Jcintillo, Latin.] Tofparkle; 
to emit fparks. 

Scintill a'tion. n.f \_ fcintillatio, Lat. from fcintillate.] The 
adf of fparkling; fparks emitted. 

He faith the planets J'cintillation is not feen, becaufe of their 
propinquity. Glanv. Scepf 

Thefe jcintillations are not the accenfion of the air upon the 
Collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable ef¬ 
fluences difeharged from the bodies collided. Broivn. 

Scio'lisT. n.f [ jciolus , Latin.] One who knows many things 
fuperficially. 

’Twas this vain idolizing of authors which gave birth to 
that filly vanity of impertinent citations : thefe ridiculous 

' fooleries fignify nothing to the more generous difeerners, but 
the pedantry of the affedted fciolijls. Glanv. Scepf 

Thefe paftages, in that book, were enough to humble the 
prefumption of our modern Jcio'iffs , if their pride were not as 
great as their ignorance. . _ Temple. 

Sc FoxoUS', adj. [Jcio.us , Latin.] Superficially or imperfectly 

knowing. . . 

I could wifli thefe fciolous zelotifts had more judgment joiner. 

with their zeal. / x Howel. 

Scto'machy. n.f. [ fchiamachic, Fr. <nux and px^/i.] Battle 
with a (hadow. I hisfhould be written Jkiamacby. 

To avoid this fcibmachy, or imaginary combat of woids, let 
me know, fir,- what you mean by the name of tyrant ? Cowley. 

Scion. « / [Jcionj French.] A (mall twig taken from one 
tree to be engrafted into another. 

Sweet maid, we marry 
A gentl zfeion to the wildeft flock ; 

And make conceive a bark of bafer kind, 

"By bud of nobler race. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

March is drawn in his left hand blofloms, and J'cions upon his 
arm Peacham. 

The fiions are beft of an old tree. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

SCfRE FA'CIAS. ' n.f. [Latin.] A writ judicial, inlaw, molt 
commonly to call a man to fliew caufe unto the court, whence 


SCO 

it is lent, why execution of a judgment pa fled fhould not bd 
made. This writ is not granted before a year and a day i. 
paffed, after the judgment given. Colu l 

ScFssible. adj. [from f ’JJT, Latin.] Capable of beino- di¬ 
vided finoothly by a (harp edge. 

The ditferences of impreffible and not i/npreflible, ALB 
and not jcijjible , and many other pafiions of matter, are ple¬ 
beian notions. Bacon 

Sci'ssile. adj. [ fcijftle, Fr. fcifflls, Latin.] Capable of being 
cut or divided fmoothly by a lharp edge. ° 

Animal fat is a fort of amphibious fubfiance, fcijfi’e like a 
folid, and rcfolveablc by heat. Arbutbn't 

Sci'ssion. n.f [Jeff on, French; fcijfio , Latin.] The act of 


cutting. 


Nerves may be wounded by fcijfion or punefture: the former 
way they are ufually cut through, and wholly ceafe from ac- 
tion. II ifeman's Surgery. 

Sci'ssor. n.f. [This word is varioufly written, as it is Yup- 
pofed to be derived by different writers ; of whom fome write 
eijors , from cadi, or incido ; others fcijfcrs , from find ;; and 
fome cijar <, cizars , or feiffars, cijeaux , Fr.] A fmall pair of 
(heers, or blades moveable on a pivot, and intercepting the 
thing to be cut. 

His beard they have fing’d off’ with brands of fire; 

And ever, as it blaz’d, they threw on him 
Great pails of puddled mire to quench the hair: 

My mafter preaches patience to him, and the while 
His man with feiffars nicks him for a fool. Shakefpeare. 

Wanting the Jcifjars , with thefe hands I’ll tear, 

If that obftrueft my flight, this load of hair. Brier. 

When the lawyers and tradefmen brought extravagant bills, 
fir Roger wore a pair of feiffars in his pocket, with v.hich he 
would fnip a quarter of a yard off nicely. Arbuthnot. 

Sci'ssure. n.f [ fdffum, Latin] A crack; a rent; a fff- 
fure. 

The breach feems like the feiffures and ruptures of an earth¬ 
quake, and threatens to (wallow all that attempt to clofe it, 
and referves its cure only for omnipotence. Decay of Piety. 
SCLERO'TICK. adj. [ flerotique , Fr. o-xA^o© J .] Hard: an 
epithet of one of the coats of the eye, 

1 he ligaments obferved in the [nfide of the fclerotick tunicles 
of the eye, ferve inffead of a mufcle, by their contraction, to, 
alter the figure of the eve. Pay on the Creation. 

Sclf.ro ticks, n f. [from the adjective.] Medicines which 
harden and confolidate the parts they are applied to. Quincy. 

ToScoat. }v. a. To flop a wheel by putting a flone or 

To Scotch. ) piece of wood under it before. Bailey. 

To SCOFF, v.n. [ fchoppen , Dutch.] To treat with infolent 
ridicule ; to treat with contumelious language. With at. 

Of two noblemen of the Weft of England, the one was given 
to feoff, but kept ever royal cheer In his houfe; the other would 
afk of thofe that had been at his table, Tell truly, was there 
never a flout or dry blow given ? Bam. 

There is no greater argument of a light and inconfiderate 
perfon, than prophanely to feoff at religion. Tillotfon, 

Such is love. 

And fuch the laws of his fantafiick empire, 

T he wanton boy delights to bend the mighty, 

And Jeffs at the vain wifdom of the wife. Rc/we, 

Scoff. n.J. [from the verb.-] Contemptuous ridicule; ex- 
preflion of fcorn ; contumelious language. _ 

Our anfwer therefore to their reafons is no; to their fcofs-, 
nothing. Hooka. 

With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc’d they me. Shakej. H. v . 
How could men furrender up their reafon to flattery, more 
abufive and reproachful than the i udeft Jcoffs and the fharpe 

invectives ? ^ out,L 

Some little fouls, that have got a fmattering of aftronomy 
or chemiftry, for want of a due acquaintance with other 

fciences, make a feoff at them all, in companion of their a 

r ■ Watts. 

vourite fcience. 

Scoffer, n.f. [from feoff.1 Infolent ridiculer; faucyfcorner, 
contumelious reproacher. 

I muff tell you friendly in your ear. 

Sell when you can ; you are not for all markets: 

Cry the man mercy, love him, take his offer ; 

Foul is moft foul, being found to be a fcoffer. Sha 

Divers have herded themfelves amongft thefe profane Jaj 
frs , not that they are convinced by their reafons, bgt ter 
rifled by their contumelies. Government of the l on ate.^ 

Confider what the apoffle tells thefe fe ffers they were ig'’° 
rant of, not that there was a deluge; but he tells them, 
they were ignorant that the heavens and the earth of 0 vV 
fo and fo conftituted. Burnet s Theory of. toe a J 

Sco ffing ly. adv. [from fcoffng.] In contempt; m noicu 

Ariftotle apolied this, hemiftick fcojjtngly to the fycop^ 
Athens. . 

To Scold, v.n. [ fcholden , Dutch] I o quarrel c -m 
and rudely. 

Pardon me, ’tis the firff time that ever . , 

I’m forc’d to Ad. . Shahf. 
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The one as famous for a folding tongde. 

As the other is for beauteous modefty. Shakefpearn 

They attacked me, fome with piteous moans, others grin¬ 
ning and only {hewing their teeth, others ranting, and others 
folding anti reviling. Stilling feet. 

Pallas meets rhe queen of love ; 

For gods, we are by Homer told, 

Can in celeftial language Jcold. # Swift. 

Scolding and curbing are her common converfation. Swift. 

Scold, n.f. [from the verb.] A clamourous, rude, mean, 
low, foul-mouthed woman. 

A fhrew in domeftick life, is now become a Jcold in poli¬ 
ticks. Addijon s Freeholderc 

Sun-burnt matrons mending old nets ; 

Now flingingfhrill, and fcolding oft between; 

Scolds anfwer foul-moutb’d Jcolds. Swift-. 

ScoTlop. n.f [Written properly fcallop.] A pe&inated fhell- 
filh. 

Scolope'ndr a. n.f. [ fohpendre , French; <r>coXo7r£v^cx.] 

1 . A fort of venomous ferpent. 

2. [Scolopendi ium, Latin.] An herb. Ainjworth . 

Scomm. n.f [Perhaps from fcomma , Latin.] A buffoon. A 

word out of ufe, and unworthy of revival. 

The Jcomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolvifh in con¬ 
verfation. L' Effrange. 

Sconce, n.f [ fchantz , German.] 

1. A fort; a bulwark. 

Such fellows are perfeit in the great commanders names, 
and they will learn you by rote where fervices were done; at 
fuch and fuch a fconce , at fuch a breach. Shak. Henry V. 

2- The head : perhaps as being the acropolis , or citadel of the 
body. A low word. 

Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the J'ccnce with a dirty (hovel, and will not tell him of 
his aelion of battery ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. A penfile candleltick, generally with a loo'king-glafs to reflect 
the light. 

Golden fconces hang upon the walls, 

To light the coftiy flippers and the balls. Dryden's Lucrct. 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a j'ccnce's height, 

Clapp’d his glad wings, and fat to view the fight. Pope. 
Put candles into fconces. Swift's Dire A. to the Butler. 

To Sconce, v. a. [A word tifed in the univerfities, and derived 
plaufibJy by Skinner , whofe etymologies are generally rational, 
from fconce , as it flignifies the head ; to fconce being to fix a fine 
on any one s head.] I o muldt; to line. A low word which, 
ought not to be retained. 

Scoop, n.f [ fehoepe , Dutch.] 

l. A kind of large ladle; a veffel with a long handle ufed to 
throw out liquor. 

T hey turn upfide down hops on malt-kilns, when almoft 
dry, with a fcoop. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Endeavour with thy jcoop , or fingers, to force the ftone 

^ ards * n Sharp's Surgery . 

2 A fweep ; a ffroke. Perhaps it fhould be /weep. 

Oh hell-kite ! 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell fcoop ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Scoop, v. a. [ Jchoepen , Dutch.] 

1. To lade out. 

As by the brook he flood, 

H q fcoop 9 d the water from the cryftal flood. Dryden's Ain. 

2 . This word feems to have not been underftood by i horn Jon.' 

Melted Alpine fnovvs 

The mountain citterns fill, thofe ample ftores 

Of water fcoop'd among the hollow rocks. Thomfon 

3. 1 o empty bv lading. 

it iome penurious fource by chance appear’d, 

Scanty of waters, when you fcoop'd it dry, 

And offer d the full helmet up to Cato, 

B>id he not dafli th’ untafted moifture from him ? Add'fon 

4* To carry off in any thing hollow. 

A fpeftator would think this circular mount had been ac¬ 
tually Jcooped out of that hollow fpace. Spetfat’.r 

at a tim f e re feet ^ bl ° ad5 fhe m ^f C00 P awa . v much earth 

5- To cut hollow, or deep. Addijon. 

Whatever part of the harbour they/cup in, it has an in- 

whT e (° n ^ ^1 f ° r the lea imn ? edia tely works the 
whole bottom to a level. j l- > V 

a p!m 0fe CarbUnCkS theIndians fo as To holdibove 

.To his fmgle eye, that in his foreheadlit^ 

JAke a tu,l moon, or a broad burniflfld fhie’d 
A forky flaff we dext’roufly apply’d, * 

Vhich, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addlfon 

It much conduces how to (care ‘ ’ 

he little race ct birds, that hop 

r ^ ra y ^ JP ra > r 5 fiooping the coflliefl fruit, 

Infatiate, undifturb’d. r...... 

Phillips » 


Poph 


The genius of the place 
Or helps th’ambitious hill the heav’n to fcale. 

Or fcoops in circling theatres the vale. 

Sco'oper. n.f [from fcoop.] One who fcoops. 

Scope, n.f [fcopus , Latin.] 

1. Aim; intention; drift. 

Your fcope is as mine own. 

So to inforefe or qualify the laws; 

As to your foul feems good. Shak. It/Eaf. for Meafure , 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Infranchifernent immediate on his knees. Shak. R. IT. 

Had the whole fcpe of the author been anfwerable to his 
title, he would have only undertaken to prove what every man 
is convinced of; but the drift of the pamphlet is to flir up our 
compafilon towards the rebels. Addijon's Freeholder. 

2. Thing aimed at; mark; final end. 

The fcope of all their pleading againft man’s authority is to 
overthrow fuch laws and conffitutions in the church, as de¬ 
pending thereupon, if they fhould therefore be taken away, 
would leave neither face nor memory of church to continue 
long in the world. Hooker. 

Now was time 

To aim their counfels to the faireff fcope. Hubberd's Talc. 
We fhould impute the war to the fcope at which it aim- 
eth. Raleigh ► 

He, in what he counfels, and in what excels, 

Miffruftful, grounds his courage on defpair. 

And utter diflblution, as ihzjcope 

Of all his aim. Milton s Paradife Lcfh 

3. Room; fpace; amplitude of intellectual view. 

An heroick poet is not tied to a bare reprefentation of what 
is true, but that he might let himfelf loofe to viiionary objects, 
which may give him a freer fcope for imagination. Dry den. 

Ihcle theorems being admitted into opticks, there would 
be fcope enough of handling that fcience voluminoufly, after 
a new manner; not only by teaching thofe things which tend 
to the perfection of vifion, but alfo by determining mathema¬ 
tically all kinds of phenomena of colours which could be pro¬ 
duced by refraction. Newton s Opt. 

4. Liberty; freedom from reflraint. 

If this conftrain them to grant that their axiom is not to 
take any place, faVe in thofe things only where the church 
hath larger fcope, it refteth that they fearch out fome flronger 
reafon. Hooker . 

Ah, cut my lace afunder. 

That my pent heart may have fome fcope to beat. 

Or elfe I fwoon With this dead killing news. Shakefpeare% 

5- Liberty beyond juft limits ; licence. 

Suh ’twas my fault to give the peopl efcope, 

’Twould be my tyranny to ttrike and gall therrij 
P or what I bid them do. Shakefpeare» 

Being moody, give him line and fcope , 

1 ill that his pafiions, like a whale on ground, 

Confound themfelves with working. Shakefp: Henrx IV 

6. Aca of riot; fally. J 

As furfeit is the father of much faff. 

So every fcope, by the immoderate ufej 

Turns to reftraint. Shakefpeare. 

7. Lxtended quantity. 

The fcopes of land granted to the firff adventurers were 
too large, and the liberties and royalties were too great for 

u )jv,cts. . Davies on Ireland. 

< • It is out of u.e, except in the three firft fenfes. 

Sc opulous. adj. [fcopulojus, Latin.] Full of rocks. DILI. 

.Corfu tical. / n.f. [ fcor but que, Fr. from fcorbutus; Latin. ] 

ScorruYick S . Difeafed with the feurvy. J 

A Perfon about forty, of a full and Jcorbutical body, having 
broxe her (kin, endeavoured the curing of it; but obferving 
the uicer famous, I propofed digeftion. Wifeman. 

‘dent purging hurts fcorbutick conffitutions ; lenitive fub- 
fiances relieve. Arbuthnot. 

Sc ored iically. adv. [from fcorbutical.] With tendency to 
the leurvy; in the (curvy. 

A woman of forty, Jcorbutically and hydropically affected 

Scor'cT 3 l P ' I ‘ t - he r fclf int ° my hand - Wfemak 

powel oVLfon " ^ ^ f ° r difC ° Ulfe > 0r 

Lively vigour refted in his mind. 

And recompenfed him with a better fcorce ; 

To Sph 7 WeH r S Chang ’ d fo " mind ’ s doubled force. F 

1 v. a. [pcojicneb, Saxon, burnt ] 

1. 1 o burn fuperficially. 

Fire fcorcheth in frofty weather. Bacon's Nat. Hiforv 

The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcelv con’d refnire- ‘ ^ 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire • 

2 . Tlw ntyknigbtSW€le ^^- 1 DrpJen. 

Power wa? given to fcorch men with fire. Rev. xvi 8 

The fame that left thee by the cooling A ream 
“ d C rCm lLU1 s heat > but {torch'd with beauty’s beam, Fairf. 

You 
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SCO 

} ou look with fuch contempt on pain, 

T hat languishing you conquer more : 

So lightnings which in ftorms appear* 

Search more than when the fkies are clear. Waller 

The fame beams that Shine, fcorcb too. South. 

I rave, 

And, like a giddy bird in dead of night, 

* 1 y ro ^ nd tlle ^ re tkat fcorches me to death. Dry den. 

ne from whom the nations Should receive 
Juftice and freedom, lies himfelf a Slave; 

Tortur’d by cruel change of wild defires, 

Lafli’d by mad rage, an & fiord? d by brutal fires. Prior. 
I o Scorch, v.ii. 1 o be burnt fuperficially; to be dried up. 

I o lee the chariot of the fun 

So near th efcorcbmj country run. Rofasmmon. 

J he love was made m Autumn, and the hunting followed 
properly, when the heats of that fcorching country were de- 

q” 2 - , Dryden. 

ocattcr a little mungy ftraw or fern amongft your feedlino's, 

to prevent the roots from fcorching , and to receive the moifture 
that falls. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

Scotching Fennel, n. f. A plant. 

S ^ DIU fd/- f^ atin -H Anherb - Ainfvmth. 

bUJKH. n.j r % [ Jkora , Iflandick, a mark, cut, or notch.] 

1. A notch Or long incifion. 

Our forefathers had no other books, but the / 'core and the 
tally: thou haft caufed printing to be ufed. Shake/. Henry VI. 

2 . A line drawn. 

3* An account, which, when writing was lefs common, was 
Kept by marks on tallies, or by lines of chalk. 

He’s worth no more : 

They fay he parted well, and paid his /core. Shakefp. Mach. 
Does not the air feed the flame ? And does not the flame 
warm and enlighten the air ? Does not the earth quit /cores 
with all the elements, in the fruits that iflue from it. South. 

4 . Account kept of fomething paft. 

Univerfal deluges have fwept all away, except two or three 
perfons who begun the world again upon a new (core. Tillotfon. 

5 . Debt imputed. 

That thou do ft love her, ftrikes fom e fores away 
From the great compt. Shake/p. All’s well that ends well. 

He can win widows and pa y fores. 

Out-flatter favourites, or out-lie either 

Jovius or Surius, or both together. Donne. 

6 . Reafon; motive. 

The knight, upon the fore-nam’d fore. 

In queft of Sidrophel advancing. 

Was now in profpedt of the manfion. Hudibras. 

He had been prentice to a brewer. 

But left the trade, as many more 

Have lately done on the fame /core. Hudibras. 

A lion, that had got a politick fit of ficknefs, wrote the fox 
word how glad he Should be of his company, upon the [core of 
ancient friendship. L’Ejlrange. 

If your terms are moderate, we’ll never break off upon that 
/care. Collier on Pride. 

7 . Sake ; account; reafon referred to fome one. 

You act your kindnefs on Cydaria’s /core. Dryden. 

Kings in Greece were depofed by their people upon the 
/core of their arbitrary proceedings. Swift. 

8 . 1 wenty. I fuppofe, becaufe twenty, being a round number, 
was diftinguifhed on tallies by a long fcore. 

How many /core of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour ? Shake/. Cymbeline. 

The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more ; 

Bond is but one ; but Harpax is a /core. Pope. 

For fome /cores of lines there is a perfect abfence of that 
fpirit of poefy. Watts. 

9 . A fong in Score. The words with the mufical notes of a 
Tong annexed. 

To Score, v. a. 

1 . To fet down as a debt. 

Madam, I know when 

Inftead of five you jcor’d me ten. Siuift. 

2. To impute; to charge. 

Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot /core ’em on the Stage ; 

Unlefs each vice in Short-hand they indite, 

Ev ’11 as notcht prentices whole fermons write. Dryden. 

3 . To mark by a line. 

Haft thou appointed where the moon Should rife, 

And with her purple light adorn the Skies ? 

Scor’d out the bounded fun’s obliquer ways. 

That he on all might fpread his equal rays ? Sandys. 

SCORIA. n.f. [Latin. J Drofs; recrement. 

The fcoria , or vitrified part, which moft metals, when 
heated or melted, do continually protrude to the furface, and 
which, by covering the metals in form of a thin glafiy Skin, 
caufes thefe colours, is much denfer than water. Newt. Opt. 
Sco'r ious. adj. [from fcoria, Lat.J Dro fly; recrementitious. 

By the fire they emit many drofly and /carious parts. Brown. 
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efcorner , French.] y Q 


God 

To Scorn. 


4» 


CraJ})au) t 


To oCORN. v. a. [ fchernen , Dutch ; „ * iClJ 

delpile; to flight; to revile; to vilify; to contemn! 

My Iriends /corn me; but mine eye poureth out tears unt 

V. n. To feoff. J* * vi - *0. 

He faid mine eyes were black, and my hair black- 
And now, l am remember’d, Horn’d at me. Shai’efp em 
Our foul IS filled with th tjcornmg of thofe that are JZ 
and with the contempt of the proud. p, , Ie » 

I've Seen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if h efern’d to think of night. 

Fame, that delights around the world to ftrav, 

Scorns not to take our Argos in her wav. Pctiec 

Scon,, n.f f^oldfr. from the verb.] Contempt; fcoff-' 
Slight; adlof contumely. v orr > 

If He do fully prove'himfelf the honeft (hepherd Mena!™ 

lis brother and heir, I know no reafon why you Should think. 
/corn of him. ‘ 

Lnto thee will I cry, O Lord : think no /corn of me, lefttf 

thou make as tho’ thou heareft not, I become like them that 
go down into the pit. pr xxvii j 4 

, We were better parch in Africk’s fun, 

T ™J n d he , P , Hde and of llis ey<*- Shat eft tart 

V\ hy Should you think that I Should woo in /corn ? 

Scorn and derifion never come in tears. ' Shakefbeari 

If we draw her not unto us, She will laugh us to fornfi 

Diogenes was aSked in /corn, what was the matter that phi- 

jofophers haunted rich men, and not rich men philofophers? 

He anfwered, becaufe the one knew what they wanted the 
others did not. jj 

Whofoever hath any thing in his perfon that induces con¬ 
tempt, hath alfo a perpetual fpur to refeue himfelf from [corn: 
therefore all deformed perfons are bold, as being on their own 
defence as expoled to /corn. 

Every fullen frown and bitter /corn. 

But fann’d the fuel that too fall did burn. Drjden. 

Is it not a moft horrid ingratitude, thus to make a (corn of 
him that made us ? Tilkfm. 

Numidia’s grown a /corn among the nations 
For breach of publick vows. Addi/on’s Cato, 

Sco'rner. n.f. [from /corn.'] 

1 . Contemner; defpifer. 

They are very aeftive, vigilant in their enterprifes, prefent 
in perils, and greatyrorTw* of death. Spen/er on Inland. 

2 . Scoffer; ridiculer. 

The /corner Should confider, upon the fight of a cripple, that 
it was only the diftinguiShing mercy of heaven that kept him 
from being one too. L’Ejlrange. 

They, in the /corner’s or the Judge’s feat. 

Dare to condemn the virtue which they hate. 

Sco'rnful. adj. [/corn and full.] 

1 . Contemptuous; infolent. 

Th’ enamour’d deity 
The fcornful damfel Shuns. 

2 . Adling in defiance. 

With him I o’er the hills had run. 

Scornful of Winter’s froft and Summer’s fun; 
Sco'rnfully.^. [fromfcornful.] Contemptuously; infolently. 
He us’d us fcornfuliy : he would have Shew’d us 
His marks of merit, wounds receiv’d for’s country. Shake/ 
The facred rights of the Chriftian church are fcornfidly 
trampled on in print, under an hypocritical pretence of main¬ 
taining them. Atterbur/s Sermons. 

Sco'rpion. n.f [fcorpion, French ; fcorpio, Latijn.J 
1 . A reptile much refembling a fm;ill lobfter, but that his tail 
ends in a point with a very venomous Sting. 

Well, fore-warning winds 

Did feem to fay, feek not a fiorpion’s neft. Shake/p. 77 .VI. 

Full of Jcorplons is my mind, dear wife. Shak. Macbeth’ 
If he Shall afk an egg, will he offer him a fcorpion ? Lu.di. 

7. One of the Signs of the zodiack. 

The fqueezing crab and fk'm/mg fcorpion Shine. Dryden. 

3 . A fcourge fo called from its cruelty. 

Mv father hath chaftifed you with whips, but I will chaftife 
you with fcorpions. 1 Kings xii. U- 

4 . [Scorpius, Latin.] A fea fifh. Ain/worth. 

Scorpion Sena, n.f [emerus, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it hath leaves like thofe of the colutea: 
the flowers are papilionaceous; the pods are Slender, and con¬ 
tain two or three cylindrical-Shaped feeds in each. Miller. 
Scorpion Grafs. 1 

Scorpion’* Tail. £ n.f Herbs. Ain/wortb. 

Scorpion Wort. 3 
Scot, n.f [ccot, French.] 

1 . Shot; payment. 

2. Scot and Lot. PariSh payments, , 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot ru 
paid me /cot and lot too. Shahejp. Her') 1 

Protogenes, hiftorians note, . 

Liv’d there a burgefs, /cot and lot. q be 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


Prior: 


; Ull II Uti 
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•SCO 

The chief point that has puzzled the freeholders, as well as 
thofe that pay fet and lot, for about thefe fix months, is, whe¬ 
ther they would rather be governed by a prince that is obliged 
bv law to be good, or by one who, if he pieafes, may plunder 
orimprifon. . . Add/on. 

To SCOTCH, v. a. To cut with Shallow incifions. 

He was too hard for him directly : before Corioli, he fcotcht 
and notcht him like a carbonado. Shakcjp. Ccriolanus. 

Scotch, n.f [from the verb.] A Slight cut; a Shallow in¬ 
cifion. 

We’ll beat ’em into bench-holes: I have yet room for fix 
[catches more. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Give him four fcotches with a knife, and then put into his 
belly and thefe fcotches fweet herbs. Walton’s Angler. 

Scotch Ccl’cps, or Scotched Galops, n. / [from To /catch, or cut ] 
Veal cut into final) pieces. 

Scotch Tappers, n. f. A play in which boys hop over lines or 
fcotches in the ground. 

Children being indifferent to any thing they can do, dancing 
and /catch hoppers would be the fame thing to them. Locke. 
Sco'tomy. n.f [<ry.oTupx.] A dizzinefs or fwimming in the 
head, caufing dimnefs of light, wherein external objects feem 
to turn round. Ain/, and Bailey. 

Scc/ttering. A provincial word which denotes, in Here¬ 
fordshire, a cuftom among the boys of burning a wad of 
peafe-ftraw at the end of harveft. Bailey. 

Sco'vel. n.f. [fcopa , Latin.] A fort of mop of clouts for 
fweeping an oven ; a maulkin. Ain/, and Bailey. 

Sco'undrel. n. f [fcondaruolo, Italian, a Jiider. Skinner,] A 
mean rafeal; a low petty villain. 

Now to be baffl’d by a fcoundrel. 

An upftart fedl’ry, and a mungrel. Hudibras . 

Scoundrels as thefe wretched Ombites be, 

Canopus they exceed in luxury. Tate. 

Go, if your ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through [coundrels ever fince the flood. 

Go,, and pretend your family is young; 

Nor own your fathers have been fools So long. Pope. 

To SCOUR, v. a. \fiurer, DaniSh ; fcheueren, Dutch,] 

1 . To rub hard with any thing rough, in order to clean the 
furface. 

I were better to be eaten to death with a ruff, than to be 
fcourd to nothing with perpetual motion. 

Shakefp. Hen. IF. 

By dint of fword his crown he Shall increafe, 

And fcour his armour from the ruft of peace. Dryden’s Mn. 

Part four the rufty Shields with feam, and part 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart. Dryden. 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for grudging a quarter of a pound 
of foap and fand to four the rooms. Arbuthn.t. 

Poor Vadius, long with learned fpleen devour’d, 

Can tafle no pleafure fince his Shield was fcour’d. ’ Pobp 

2 . To purge violently. ^ 

3 . To cleanfe; to bleach ; to whiten; to blanche. 

in fome lakes the water is fo nitrous, as, if foul clothes be 
put into it, it fcoureth them of itfelf; and, if they ftay they 
moulder uwny. Bacon’s Natural Hi/hrl. 

A garden-worm Should be well fcoured eight days in mofs 
before you fifh with him. Walton’, Angle,-. 

beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbons glare, 

J’he new fcour’d manteau, and the Slattern air, Gav 

4 . I 0 remove by fcouring. •'* 

Never came reformation in a flood 
FI ith luch a heady current, fcouring faults; 

Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this kino- CA^L/i zr x r 

I will wear a garment all of blood, y 

And flain my favour in a bloody mafic, 

\v hich, waSh’d away. Shall_/W my Shame with it. Shak 
m the cIemenc y of upward air, 

We \\ fcour our fpots, and the dire thunder’s fear. Dryden 

I ™ 81 m 1 W CatCh " dr ‘ Ve awa >' f “mething; to clear 
rile kings of Lacedemon having fet out fome gallies un 
' p/rat^hefmefu"! * ^ n ° PheWS ’ t0 >”' tha the 
gr-ifby r C ° ntiRU ^ ** fo-, in felled 

A „d r# thy gua ," fe th0U foy the ftreets by night”^' 

6 - To pafs fwiftly over. try den * Per/. 

Sometimes 

the right hand coaft, fometimes the HfV jlt; 

Not half the number in their feats a™ found 
Ut men and fteeds lie grov’ling on the ground’; 
points of fpears are ftuck within the Shield’ 
e fteeds without their riders fcour the field 
^ he knights unhors’d. 5 

Dryden. 


SCO 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and Skims along the main. 

Pope’s EJJay on Critic/mi 

To Scour, v. n. 

1. To perform the office of cleaning domeftick utenfils. 

I koep his houfe, and was towring, brew, hake,four, drefs 
meat, and make the beds. Shakefpeare. 

7. To clean. 

Warm water is fofter than cold ; for it fcoureth better. Bac. 

3. To be purged or lax. 

Some apothecaries, upon Stamping coloquintida, have been 
put into a great fcouring by the vapour on[y. Bacon. 

Convulfion and fcouring, they fay, do’ often caufe one 
another. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality . 

If you turn Sheep into wheat or rye to feed, let it not be too 
rank, left it make them four. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

4. To rove; to range. 

Barbarofla, thus fcouring along the coaft of Italy, Struck an 
exceeding terror into the minds of the citizens of Rome. Knoll. 

5. To run here and there. 

The enemy’s drum is heard, and fearful fcouring 
Doth choak the air with duft. Shak. Tim on. 

6. To run with great eagernefs and fwiftnefs; to fcamper. 

She from him fled with all her pow’r, 

Who after her as haftily ’gan to four. Fairy fhieen. 

I faw men four fo on their way: Iey’d them 
Even to their Ships. Shake/. Winter's Talc. 

Word was brought him, in the middle of his fchemes, that 
his houfe was robbed ; and fo away he fours to learn the 

L’Ejlrange. 

If they be men of fraud, they’ll fcour off themfelves, and 
leave thofe that truft them to pay the reckoning. L’EJlrange. 
So four fierce courfers, Starting to the race, 

Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace ; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threatening cries they fear. 

But force along the trembling charioteer. Dryden. 

As foon as any foreign objedt preffes upon the fenfe, thofe 
Spirits, which are pofted upon the out-guards, immediately 
take the alarm, and four off to the brain, which is the head 
quarters. Collier. 

Swift at her call her hufband fcour’d away, 
f T 0 wreak his hunger on the deStin’d prey. Pope • 

Sco'urer. n.f. [from fo nr.] 

1 One that cleans by rubbing. 

2. A purge. 

3. One who runs fwiftly. 

SCOURGE, n.f [ e four gee, French; fcoreggia, Italian; corn- 
gia, Latin.] 

1. A whip; a laSh; an inftrument of difeipline. 

When he had made a/courge of finall cords, he drove them 

all out of the temple. % :: r _ 

TlU J 0 ' n - I ^* 

I ne J courge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour. 

Calls us to penance 

2. A puniShment; a vindidlive affiidlion. 

What fcourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford falfe Clarence ? Shakefpeare. 

See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate. 

That heav’11 finds means to kill your joys with love. Shak 
t amine and plague arc fent as f,surges tor amendment. 2 Efj. 

1 n e i ? at harraflcs > ° r tleftroys. Thus Attila was 

called flagellum Dei. 

Is this the fcourge of Fiance ? 

Is this the I albot fo much fear’d abroad. 

I hat with his name the mothers ftill their babes? Sh. //.FI. 

uch conquerors are not the favourites, but fcourges of God,* 

‘in^lwFr ° f - ‘Ft* , ven S eance - Atterbury s Sermons. 

in all thele tnals I have born apart; 

I was myfelf the fcourge that caus’d the fmart. Pote 

Immortal Jove, F 

Let kings no more with gentle mercy fway. 

Or blefs a people willing to obey. 

But cruSh the nations with an iron rod. 

And every monarch be the fcourge of God. p ot>£ 

3 ■ A whip for a top. ^ 

be left to^thH r * * 0p ’ ftick and lea ^r ftrap fhould 

be Jett to their own making. r In > 

^ °- r CC ? U n RGE ' v - a ‘ [from the noun.] 
i. 1 o iaSh with a whip; to whip. 

M ^i°^ S are i uft » and our pleafant vices 
ake instruments to fcourge us. Shakefp. King Lear 

T s irT 7 1 r ial ° f Cmel mockin g s and four gings. g Hebr 
Is It lawful for you to fcourge a Roman/and fncondernned] 

H efcourg’d with many a ftroke the indignanfwaves. 

Milton’s Paradif Lojl. 
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2 . Topunilh; to chaftife; to chaften; to caftigate with any 
punifliment or affii#ion. 

Seeing that thou haft been fourged from heaven, declare the 
mighty power of God. 2 Mac. iii. 34 . 

He doth [courge, and hath mercy. Fob. iii. 2 . 

He NiWJcourge us for our iniquities, and will have mercy 
a g a i n * Tcb. xiii. 5 . 

Sco'u rger. n.f [from ftourge.] One that fcourges 5 a pu- 
nifner or chaftifer. 

To Scourse. v.a. To exchange one thing for another; to 
fwap. Ainfw. It feems a corruption of ftorfa, Ital. exchange; 
and hence a horfe fcourfsr . 

Scout, n.f. [ejcout, Fr. from efc outer', aufcultare,EaX. to liften ; 
folta, Italian.] One who is fent privily to obferve the mo¬ 
tions of the enemy. 

Are not the fpeedy fcouts return’d again, 

That dogg’d the mighty army of the dauphin? Shakefp, 
As when a fccut , 

Through dark and defert ways with peril gone 
All night, at laft, by break of cheerful dawn, 

Obtains the brow of fome high-climbing hill. Milton . 

This great veflel may have lefier cabins, wherein fcouts may 
be lodged for the taking of obfervations. Wilkins. 

The fcouts to fev’ral parts divide their way, 

To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 

The coafts. Dry den’s ALn. 

To Scout, v. n. [from the noun.] To go out in order to 
obferve the motions of an enemy privately. 

Oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or with obfcurewing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 

Scorning furprize. Milton. 

As a hunted panther cafts about 
Her glaring eyes, and pricks her lift’ning ears to fcout , 

So fhe, to fhun his toils, her cares employ’d. Dryden. 

Command a party out. 

With a ftri# charge not to engage, but fcout. Dryden. 

To Scowl, v. n. [ycylian, to fquint, Saxon; fkeela fig , to look 
four, Iflandick.] To frown ; to pout; to look angry, four, 
or fullen. 

Mifo, having now her authority increafed, came with 
fowling eyes to deliver a Havering' good-morrow to the two 
ladies. Sidney. 

With bent louring brows, as fhe would threat, 

She fowl'd and frowned with froward countenance. F. 

Even fo, or with much more contempt, mens eyes 
Did fowl on Richard. Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

Not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they fowl at. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

The dufky clouds o’erfpread 
Heav’n’s cheerful face, the low’ring element 
Scowls o’er the darken’d landfchape fnow or fhow’r. Milton. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 

With your dull influence ; it‘is for you 

To fit and fowl upon night’s heavy brow. Crafaiv. 

In rueful gaze 

The cattle ftand, and on the fowling heavens 

Caft a deploring eye. Thomfon’s Summer. 

Scowl, n.f [from the verb.] Look of fullennefs or difcon- 
tent; gloom. 

I’vefeen the morning’s lovely ray 
Hover o’er the new-born day. 

With rofy wings fo richly bright. 

As if he fcorn’d to think of night; 

When a ruddy ftorm, whofe fowl 
Made heaven’s radiant face look foul. 

Call’d for an untimely night, 

To blot the newly-bloflbm’d light. Crafaw. 

Sco'wlingly. ado. [from fowl.] With a frowning and ful¬ 
len look. 

To Scramble, v. n. [krabbclcn , /crajfelen , to fcrape or fcratch, 
Dutch.] To paw with the hands. 

He feigned himfelf mad in their hands, and f rabbled on the 
doors of the gate. 1 $a. xxi. 13 * 

SCRAG, n.f [fcraghe, Dutch.] Any thing thin or lean. 

Scra'gged. adj. [This feems corrupted from cragged.] Rough; 
uneven ; full of protuberances or afperities. 

Is there then any phyfical deformity in the fabrick of a 
human body, becaufe our imagination can ftrip it of its muf- 
cles and fkin, and fhew us the fragged and knotty back- 
k one ? Bentley s Sermons. 

Scra'cgedness. 7 r [from f ragged.] 

Scra'gginess. \ n 'J' [from fcraggy.] 

1 . Leannefs ; marcour. 

2 . Unevennefs; roughnefs; ruggednefs. 

Scra'ggy. n.f. [from frag.] 

1 . Lean; marcid ; thin. . 

Such a conftitution is eafily known by the body being lean, 
warm, hairy, froggy* and dry, without a difeafe. Arbutbnot. 

2 . [Corrupted from craggy.] Rough; rugged; uneven. 
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From a [craggy rock, whofe prominence 
Half overfhades the ocean, hardy men, 

Fearlefs of rending winds and dafhing waves, 

Cut fampire. 

To Scra'mele. v. n. [ Fhe fame with f rabble ; fcrajfeh 
Dutch.] ^ ( 

1. To catch at any thing, eagerly and tumultuoufly with the 
hands ; to catch with hafle preventive of another ; to contend 
tumultuoufly which fhall catch any thing. 

England now is left 

To tug and fcramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
The unow’d intereft of proud fwelling ftate. 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to framble at the {hearer’s feaft, 

And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft. 

It is net to be fuppofed, that, when fuch a tree was Ihakin? 
there would be no Jcrambling for the fruit. Stilin»fleet 

They muft have fcrambled with the wild beafls for crabs 
an( * nuts. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . 'Fo climb by the help of the hands : as, he fcrambled up that 
rock. 

Scra'mele. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Eager conteft for fomething, in which one endeavours to get 
it before another. 

As they were in the middle of their gambols, fome body 
threw a handful of apples among them, that fet them pre- 
fently together by the ears upon the fcramble. L’Efrange. 

Becaufe the defire of money is conftantly almoil every 
where the fame, its vent varies very little, but as its greater 
fcarcity enhances its price and increafes the framble. Locke. 

2. A# of climbing by the help of the hands. 

Scra'mbler. n.f [from fcramble.] 

1 . One that fcrambles. 

All the little Jcramblers after fame fall upon him. Addifon. 

2 . One that climbs by help of the hands. 

To Scranch. v.a. [ fhrantzer , Dutch.] To grind fome- 
what crackling between the teeth. The Scots retain it. 
Scra'nnel. adj. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
any other example.] Vile; worthlefs. Perhaps grating by 
the found. 

When they lift, their lean and flafhy fongs 
Grate on their fcrannel pipes of wretched ftraw. Milton, 

Scrap, n.f. [from fcrape , a thing feraped or rubbed off.] 

1 . A fmall particle; a little piece; a fragment. 

It is an unaccountable vanity to fpend all our time raking 
into the feraps and imperfe# remains of former ages, and ne- 
gle#ing the clearer notices of our own. Clanv. 

Trencher efquires fpend their time in hopping from one 
great man’s table to another’s, only to pick up fraps and in¬ 
telligence. L’Eftrange. 

Languages are to be learned only by reading and talking, 
and not by feraps of authors got by heart. Locke. 

No rag, no fcrape of all the beau, or wit. 

That once fo flutter’d, and that once fo writ. Pof. 

I can never have too many of your letters : I am angry at 
every ferap of paper loft. Pope. 

2 . Crumb ; fmall particles of meat left at the table. 

The contra# you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

* One bred of alms, and fofter’d with cold difhes, 

With feraps o’ th’ court, is no contra#. Sbak. Cymbeline. 
The attendants puff* a court up beyond her bounds, for 
their own fraps and advantage. 

On bones, on feraps of dogs let me be fed, 

My limbs uncovered, and expos’d my head 
To bleak eft colds. 

What has he elfe to bait his traps, 

Or bring his vermin in, but fraps f 
The offals of a church diftreft, 

A hungry vicarage. 

3 . A fmall piece of paper. This is properly fcrip. 

Pregnant with thoufands flits the ferap unfeen, 

And filent fells a king, or buys a queen. 


Bacon. 


Granvi 


Swift 


Pope. 

To SCRAPE, v. a. [ ycjieopan, Saxon; febrapen , Dutch; 
faferopitigh , Erfe; cravn , Welfh.] 

To deprive of the furface by the light a#ion of a {harp in 
ftrument, ufed with the edge almoft perpendicular. 

Thefe hard woods are more properly feraped than planed, if ox. 

, To take away by feraping; to eraze. , 

T hey fhall deftroy the walls, and I will fcrape her dui, a 

make her like the top of a rock. _ 

Bread for a toaft lay on the coals; and, if toalte q 
through, fcrape off the burnt fide, and ferve it up. wl J 
, To a# upon any furface with a harfli noife. 

The chiming clocks to dinner call ; 

A hundred footfteps fcrape the marble hall. . _ °J 
, To gather by great efforts, or penurious or trifling '=V nie 
Let the government be ruined by his avarice, if? °^ he eace< 
avarice, he can fcrape together fo much as to niake ^ ymcn s. 

Unhappy thofe who hunt for a party, and fcrape tog . 
out of every author all thofe things only which favour 
own tenets-. ^ fa 
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5 . To Scrape Acquaintance. A low phrafe. To curry favour, or 
infinuate into one’s familiarity. 

To Scrape, v. n. 

1 . To make a harfh noife. 

2 . To play ill on a fiddle. 

3 . To make an aukward bow. Ainfwortb. 

Scrape, n.f. [ferap, Swedifli ] Difficulty; perplexity; 

diftrefs. This is a low word. 

ScraTer. n.f. [fromfcrape.] 

1 . Inftrument with which any thing is feraped. 

Never clean your {hoes on the feraper , but in the entry, 
and t\\e feraper vj\\\ laft the longer. Swift. 

2 . A mifer; a man intent on getting money; a ferapepennv. 

Be thrifty, but not covetous; therefore give 
Thy need, thine honour, and thy friend his due : 

Never was feraper brave man. Get to live, 

Then live, and ufe it; elfe it is not true 
That thou haft gotten : furely ufe alone 
Makes money not a contemptible ftone. Herbert. 

3 . A vile fiddler. 

Out! ye femp\terr\a\ ferapers. Cowley. 

Have wild boars or dolphins the leaft emotion at the molt 
elaborate ftrains of your modern ferap ers, all which have been 
tamed and humanized by ancient muficians? Arbutbnot. 

Scrat. «./ [yepitra, Saxon.] An hermaphrodite. Skinner 
and Junius. 

To SCRA I CH. v. a. [kratzen , Dutch.] 

1 . I o tear or mark with flight incifions ragged and uneven* 

The lab’ring fwain 

Scratch’d with a rake a furrow for his grain, 

And cover’d with his hand the {hallow feed again. Drvdeni 
A fort of fmall fand-coloured ftones, fo hard as to fcratch 

. , Grew’s Mufaum. 

2. 1 o tear with the nails. 

How can I tell but that his talons may 
Yet fcratch my foil, or rend his tender hand. Fa. Ffueen. 

Ilhould have j cratch’ cl out your unfeeing eyes, 

To make my mafter out of love with thee. 1 Sbakefpeare. 

I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, than a man fwear 
he loves me. 

*7 K ce P your ladyfliip ftill in that mind ! fo fome gen¬ 
tleman or other {hall ’/cape a predeftinate fratcht face. 

Scratching could not make it worfe, an ’twere fuch a face 
as yours were. Shak. Much Ado about Nothin*. 

ocots are like witches : do but whet your pen, 

Scratch YW the blood come, they’ll not hurt you then. Cleav. 

. ° w, “ th ere were nothing but luch dull tame things 

. 1 world, that will neither bite nor fcratch, is as childlefs as 
to wim there were no fire in nature. Adore 

Unhand me, or I’ll fcratch your face' 

Let go, for fhame. * n / 

3 . To wound {lightly 1 Dryden. 

4> Fo hurt flightly with any thing pointed or keen. 

Daphne, roaming through a thornv wood, 

5. rtlSht nS’, that °" e ftaU fwear 1116 bIeeds - Sh *r- 

Francis Cornfield di & fcratch his elbow, when he had fweet- 

l TSSSt • ’ “— s '- F, ““- *. . . 

Other mechanical helps Aretaeus ufes to procure fleetFparl 

Be",', ttT hi ‘if ° f the temp,eS a " d -rs. TrLZ. 
be mindful, when invention fails, 

1 °fi rat ‘b your head, and bite your nails. Swift 

b. To write or draw aukwardly. A- 

<lefire a nowif th ft r i ,ab ° UrerS fcraUh ^ pamphlet, they 

uenre no wit, fiyle, or argument. r \,JI 

Scratch, n.f. [from the verb.] Sivijt. 

J. An incifion ragged and fhallow. 

wotk ; a C ,“ r beft C ;: u tf rate o^hofT ^ ^ 

your finer cut files tL r 1 £ ^ ee P ft matches with 

’our work was fold ‘ T "T thc rifill S s we re when 
dents. ° r,CV ' asfor Se<l, may become dents to your hammer 

The fmaller the particles of thofe fuhft £«r. 

wll be the/W», by which they continually 1 fret"" ‘C"''’ 

they'ca,: werawytle n 5 J ^ F* nCTer fo 
and fcratchine it and hr/L- t ° therwife by gratiid 
fore pohft i" g n o’ ot he rw fe th" 8 ' he P rotub erances : and^here- 
v ery fine grain fo that the f ^ :>rin t ln g its roughnefs to a 

, <f*r 

2 - Faceration witli the nails Aewton s Opt. 

3- A flight"wound. aUght hlgh ' boni > or ever better drefs’d. Prior. 

r , - , pJ L,(, tcb rather than a wound c-j 

Tl^pr ncerfWal ftould d '-e 

pnnee of W ales from fuch a field as this. Shak. H. IV. 
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ScraTcher. n. f. [from fcratch.] He that fcratches. 
Scratches, n.f. Cracked ulcers or fcabs in a horfe’s foot. Alnf 
Scra'tchingly. adv. [from fcratching.] With the a#ion of 
Fcratch ine. 

Making him turn clofe to the ground, like a cat, when 
fcratchingly the wheels about after a moufe. Sidi.ey. 

SCR AIV. n.J. [ Irifh and Erfe.] Surface or feurf. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
feraws, which is flaying off the green furface of the ground 
to cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Swift. 

To Scrawl, v.a. [I fuppofe to be corrupted from ftrabble „] 

1. To draw or mark irregularly or clumfily. 

2 . To write unfkilfully and inelegantly. 

Peru/e my leaves through ev rypart, 

And think thou fee’ft its ownei’s heart, 

Seraivl’d o’er with trifles thus, and quite 
As hard, as fcnfclcfs, and as light. 

1 hink not your verfes fterling, 

Though with a golden pen you jcrawl. 

And fcribble in a Berlin. Swift. 

3 [From crazvi] To creep like a reptile. Ainf 

Scrawl, n.f [from the verb.] Unlkilful and inelegant 
writing. 

O 

I he left hand will make fuch a fcrawl , that it will not be 
legible. Arbnihn. Hijl. of'John. Bull. 

Mr. Wycherly, hearing from me how welcome his letters 
would be, writ to you, in which I inferred my Jcrawl. Pope. 

crawler, n.f. [from fcrawl.] A clumfy and inelegant 
writer. 

Scray. n.f. A bird called a fea-fwal!cw. Ainf and Bailey. 
Scre'able. adj, [ fcreabilis, Latin.] That which may be fpit 
out. 1 Bel. 

To Screak, v, n. [Proper \y creak, or friek, from frige, DanJ 
I o make a Fhrill or hoarfe noife. Bailey. 

To Scream, v. n. [Jjpeman. Saxon.] 
i. To cry out flirilly, as in terrour or agony. 

Soon a whirlwind rofe around, 

And from afar he heard a freatning found. 

As of a dame diftrefs’d, who cry d for aid, 

And fill’d with loud laments the fecret {hade, Dryden . 

Fhe feaiful matrons raife a fereaming erv, 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; ( 

A jarring found refults, and mingles in the Iky. Dryden. S 
If chance a moufe creeps in her fight. 

Can finely counterfeit a fright; 

So fweetly Jcr earns, if it comes near her. 

She raviflies all hearts to hear her. c •/> 

2 . T o cry fhrilly. Swift, 

I heard the owl ftream, and the crickets cry. Shake r t> 

Scream, n.f. [from the verb.] A fhrill qui i bud cry''oi 
terrour or pain. ^ - y or 

Our chimneys were blown down ; and, as they fay, 
amentmgs eard i th’air, {{range /'creams of death. Shak. 
T.ien flafii d the livid lightning from her eyesj 

T c rrfJSlT ° f h ° JTOr rend th? affrighted {kies. P ot e 

To SCREECH, v. n. [fkrxkia, to cryf Iflandick.] P 

* 1 o c T, ( ] ut a . s In terrour or anguifti. 

fir.tesThTfpiik 3 " ap P ethe °f Spelling that which fuddenly 

Scr'eecT " °T, : the , nCe called a p creechowI. ^ 

screech. n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. Cry of horrour and anguifti 

2 . Harfti horrid cry. 

^ rds ot) fcene, that nightly flock’d to tafte 
With hollowJirgechs fled from the^ire repaft ’ 

And ravenous dogs, allur’d by feented blood, 

Scre^ow TYfrt r 7 n h 7 lingt ° 7 wood. Pop,. 

T , . Deep night, 

1 he time of night when Trov was fet on fire 

C ’ 7 ’ r d , band °^ b -l. Shakefp. 

Go inm T’’ h Wffftreecbowl ay be call’d, 

B B y « b fcZ'cbZl’s d 7 fma e i e note, eCl0r ’ S dea<J ' Shal ^ ear ‘- 

% the black night raven’s throat, 

I charge thee. Hob. n 

. Ju P ,ter > though he had hung the balance and ^ 
weigh down Turnus, ff c the 

^’atl at/ ^ W 3t tI,e window! ^ fhall be purfStH 
Sooner fhall freochovols bafle in funny daF DmSeb & ia ”- 

Scuff “T; m >' «: e Pbcrd’s wonted love. 7 ’ r 

. N * n, ft [eftran, French.] Gay. 

I. Anything that affords fhelter or concealment 
Now near enough : your l PaV v r -. , * 

And fhow like thofe vou are. - f trsem th ™ w ^wn, 

Some ambitious men feem A »vakef Macbeth< 

of danger and envy. ™ t0 P ri ‘Kes in matters 

t Bacon. 
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vases. 

O 


■ 2 . 1 


lOur people, who tranfport themfelves, art fettled in thofe 
interjacent traCls, as a Jcreen againft the infults of the fa- 

Swift. 

My juniors by a year, 

Who wifely thought my age a fcreen ^ 

When death approach’d, to ftand between, 

I he fcreen remov’d, their hearts are trembling. Swift. 
Any thing ufed to exclude cold or light. 

When there is a jcreen between the candle and the eye, yet 
the light paffeth to the paper whereon one writcth. Bacon. 

One fpeaks the glory of the Britifh queen. 

And one defcribes a charming Indian fcreen. Pope. 

Ladies make their old cloaths into patchwork for fcreens and 
ffools. Swift. 

> A riddle to fift fand. 

'o Screen, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To (heifer; to conceal; to hide. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That fcreen d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men, 

From cold Septentrion blafts. Milt. Par. Regain'd. 

A good magi ft rate’s retinue of flats fcreens him from the 
dangers, which he is to incur for the fake of it. At ter bury. 

This gentle deed (hall fairly be fet foremoft, 

To fi reen the wild efcapes of lawlefs paffion. Reive. 

2 . [ Cerno crevi , Latin.] To fift; to riddle. 

Let the cafes be filled with natural earth, taken the firft 
half fpit, from juft under the turf of the belt pafture ground, 
mixed with one part of very mellow foil Jevened. Evelyn. 

Screw, n.f [feroeve^ Dutch ; efcrcu , trench.] One of the 
mechanical powers, which is defined a right cylinder cut into 
a furrowed fpiral: of this there are two kinds, the male and 
female; the former being cut convex, fo that its threads rife 
outwards; but the latter channelled on its concave fide, fo as 
to receive the former. . Quincy. 

The ferew is a kind of wedge, that is multiplied or con¬ 
tinued by a helical revolution about a cylinder, receiving its 
motion not from any ftroak, but from a vedfis at one end of 
it. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

After your apples are ground, commit them to the ferew 
prefs, which is the beft. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Screw, v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. To turn by a ferew. 

If we fhould fail.— 

«-We fail! 

But ferew your courage to the flicking place. 

And we’ll not fail. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Some, when the prefs by utmofl vigour Jcrew'd. 

Has drain’d the pulpous mafs, regale their iwine 

With the dry refufe. Phillips. 

2 . To fallen with a ferew. 

To ferew your lock on the door, make wide holes, big 
enough to receive the fhank of the lerew. Moxon. 

3 . To deform by contorfions. 

Sometimes a violent laughter ferew'd his face, 

And fometimes ready tears dropp’d down apace. Cowley. 
With ferewed face, and doleful whine, they ply you with 
fenfelefs harangues againft human inventions on the one hand, 
and loud outcries for a further reformation on the other. South. 

He ferew'd his face into a harden’d fmilc, 

And faid Sebaflian knew to govern Haves. Dryderi. 

Let others ferew their hypocritick face, 

She fhews her grief in a fincerer place. Swift. 

4 . To force; to bring by violence. 

He refolved to govern by fubaltern minifters, who ferewed 
up the pins of power too high. Howel s Vocal Pored. 

No difeourfe can be adminiftered, but they will try to turn 
the tide, and draw it all into their own channel; 01 they will 
ferew in here and there fome intimations of what they faid or 

Government of the Tongue. 

The rents of land in Ireland, fince they have been fo 
enormoufly raifed and ferewed up, may be computed to be 
about two millions. wijt. 

5 . To fqueeze; to prefs. 

6 . To opprefs by extortion. „ t . . , . 

Our country landlords, by unmeafurable [crewing and rack¬ 
ing their tenants, have already reduced the miferable people 
to a worfe condition than the peafants in France. wft. 

Screw Tree, n f. [, Jcra , Latin.] A plant of the Eaft ami 

W eft Ind ies. . 

To SCRl'BBLE. v. a. [ feribo , feribillo , Latin.] 

1 . To fill with artlefs or worthlefs writing. 

How gird the fphere 

With centrick and eccentrick, fcribbl d o er 

Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton s Parad.fi L-Jt. 

2 . To write without ufe or elegance. 

To Scri'bble. w. n. To write without care or beauty. _ 

If a man fhould affirm, that an ape cafually meeting with 
pen, ink and paper, and falling to fribble, did happen to write 
exa&Jy the Leviathan of Hobbes, would an atheift heheve lucti 
a ftory ? And yet he can eafily digeft things as incredffi e^as 

that. 


Pope. 


If Maevius fcrioble in Apollo’s fpite, 

There are, who judge ftill worfe than he can write. 

Leave flattery to fulfome dedicators. 

Whom, when they praife, the world believes no more 
Than when they promife to give feribblirig o’er. p c . 
Scri'bble. n.f [from the verb. J Worthlefs writing. 

By folemnly endeavouring to countenance my conjectures 
I might bethought dogmatical in a hafty feribble. Bovle 

If it ftruck the prefent tafte, it was foon transferred into the 
plays and cmvontfcribbles of the week, and became an addi 
tion to our language. g lv , /f 

Scri'ebler. n.f. [from feribble .] A petty author; a writer 
without worth. 

The moft copious writers are the arranteft feribblers , ana i n 
fo much talking the tongue runs before the wit. L'kj]ran<i C 
The aCtors reprefent fuch things as they are capable, "by 
which they and the fcribbler may get their Jiving. Btryden 

The fribbler , pinch’d with hunger, writes to dine, 

And to your genius muft conform his line. Granv 

To affirm he had caufe to apprehend the fame treatment 
with his father, is an improbable fcandal flung upon the nation 
by a few bigotted French feribblers. Swift, 

No body was concerned or furprifed, if this or that fcribbler 
was proved a dunce. Letter to Pope's Dunciad. 

Scribe, n.f [feribe^ French; feriba, Latin.] 

1 . A writer. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, feribes , bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, caft, write, fing, number, ho! 

His love to Antony. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

My mafter, being the feribe to himfelf, fhould write the 
letter. Shakcfeare. 

A certain feribe came and faid, mafter, I will follow thee. 

Mat. viii. ig. 

We are not to wonder, if he thinks not fit to make any 
perfect and unerring feribes. Grew's Ccfmol. 

The following letter comes from fome notable young female 
feribe. Speflattr. 

2 . A publick notary. Ainfwortb. 

Scri'mer. n.f. [ eferimeur , French.] A gladiator; a fencing 

mafter. Not in ufe. 

The ferimers of their nation, 

He fwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 

If you oppos’d them. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Scrine. n.f. [ferinium, Latin.] A place in which writings or 
curiofities are repofited. 

Help then, O holy virgin, 

Thy weaker novice to perform thy will; 

Lay forth, out of thine everlafting/rr/w. 

The antique rolls which there lie hidden ftill. Fa. Queen, 
Scrip, n.f. [ fkreeppa , Iflandick.J 

1 . A fmall bag; a fatchel. 

Come, fhepherd, let us make an honourable retreat; though 
not with bag and baggage, yet with ferip and ferippage. Shak. 
He'd in rcquittal ope his leathern ferip , 

And fhew me fimples of a thoufand names, 

Telling their ftrange and vigorous faculties. Milton. 

2 . [From feriptio, Latin, as it feems.] A fchedule; a fmall 

writing. . 

Call them generally man by man, according to th t jenp. 

Sbakcfpeare's Midfummer Plight's Dream. 
Bills of exchange cannot pay our debts abroad, till /';p °f 
paper can be made current coin. . ^ ocke ‘ 

Scri'ppage. n.f [from ferip.] That which is contained in a 

r • JJloH 

Imp. # . ,1 

Scri'ptory. adj. [ feriptonus , Latin.] Written; not ora J 

delivered. , , . , 

Scri'ptural. adj. [fromfcapture.] Contained in thebiblc, 

biblical. . 

By creatures, the fcriptural ufe of that word determines 

fometimes to men. tteiaug 

SCRIPTURE, n.f [ feriptura , Latin.] 

It is not only remembered in ma ny feriptures, but 
for the death and overthrow of Crafius. Raei^ 

2 . Sacred writing; the Bible. . . ,. - . 

With us there is never any time beftowed in divine le 
without the reading of a great part of the ho y 
which we account a thing moft neceflary. 

The devil can cite feripture for his purpofe: 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs, ■ o /vlW Wr. 

Is like a villain with a finding cheek. . L' )r to 

There is not any a&ion which a man ought to > 
forbear, but the feripture will give him a clear precept, ^ 

hibition for it. _ . . , *m Lie rradin£ th® 

Forbear any difeourfe of other fpirKs, til 1 

feripture hiftory put him upon that enquiry. a ffdTis 

Scripture proof was never the talent of the e * j tter bury- 

no wonder they are foiled. . , t ^ina no- 

Why are feripture maxims put upon us, without 

tice of Jcripture examples, that lie croft em ■ pyDre fly en- 
The author of nature and the fg , P urcs h ‘ gds L 
joined, that he who will not work, fhall not 
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Scitl'vENER. n.f. [ fervoano , Latin.] 

1 . One who draws contrails. 

We’ll pafs the bufinefs privately and well: 

Send for your daughter by your fervant here. 

My boy fhall fetch the ferivener. Shakcf. Tam. of the Shrew. 

2 . One whofe bufinefs is to place money at intereft. 

How happy in his low degree, 

Who leads a quiet country life, 

And from the griping ferivener free? Pry den's Horace. 

I am reduced to beg and borrow from feriveners and ufurers, 
that fuck the heart and blood. Arbuthn. Hijl. of John Bull. 

SCROFULA, n.f. [from ferofa , Latin, a fow, as 
A depravation of the humours of the body, which breaks out 
in fores commonly called the king’s evil. 

If matter in ctie milk difpofe to coagulation, it produces a 
fcrofula. IVifeman of Tumours. 

Scro'fulous. adj. [from fcrofula .] Difeafed with the fcrofula. 
Scrofulous perfons can never be duly nourifhed; for fuch as 
have tumours in the parotides often have them in the pancreas 
and mefentery. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Englifh coilfumptions generally proceed from a fcrofulous 
difpofition. Arbuthnot. 

What would become of the race of men in the next age, if 
we had nothing to truft to, befide the fcrofulous confumptive 
produdlion furnifhed by our men of wit and pleafure? Swift. 

Scroll, n. f [Supposed by Minfhew to be corrupted from roll\ 
by Skinner derived from efcrouelle , a fhrimp given by the heralds: 
whence parchment, wrapped up into a refembling form, has 
the fame name. It may be ohferved, that a gaoler’s lift of 
prifoners is eferou .] A writing wrapped up. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls. 

And old records from ancient times deriv’d; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcrolls^ 
That were all worm-eaten, and full of canker holes. Spenf 
Accept this fcrolf 

Which, in right of Richard Plantagenet, 

We do exhibit to your majefty. Shakefp. H. VI. 

See’ft thou this letter, take it up, 

And give the king this fatal plotted froll. Shakef. Tit. Anclr . 

We’ll add a royal number to the dead, 

Gracing the fcrolf that tells of this war’s lofs, 

With fiaughter coupled to the name of kings. Shakefpeare. 
Here is th efcrollof every man’s name, winch is thought fit 
throug ,1 all Athens to play in our interlude. Shake'1>eare 

x A Numidian prieft, bellowing out certain fu P e S 
charms, caft divers ferolls of paper on each fide the wav, 
wherein he cuffed and banned the Chriftiuns. Knofles. 

Le drew forth a froll of parchment, and delivered it to our 

Bacon. 


Milton. 
Prior . 


foremoft man. 

Such follow him, as fhall be regifter’d ; 

Pait good, part bad: or bad the longer fcroll. 

_With this cp iftol ary f roll, 

Receive tne partner of my inmoft foul. 

Yet if he wills, may change or fpoil the whole; -) 
ivxay take yon beauteous, my flick, ftarry roll, L 

■ And burn it, like an ufelefs parchment Poll. Prior \ 
ScRov le. n. f [ This word I remember only in Shakejpeare • 
feems derived from efcrouelle , French, a fcrofulous fweUl 
ing; as he calls a mean fellow a fab from his itch, ora 

Creth r0m ra ^ ednefs 0 A mean fellow; a rafeal; a 

A ]n e -^j7 /es of Angiers flout you kings. 

And ftand fecurely on their battlements. 

To SCRf/R 11 atC * r n Shakefpeare's Kin ? John. 

l l V 'r- U^olben, Dutch.] To rub hard with 
lomethingcoarfe and rough. 

Such wrinkles as a.(kilf„l hand would draw 
i or an o,U grandam ape, when, with a grace. 

She fits at fquat and firuis her leathern face. Dr,dm 

bruts W ° hy afide thG Ufe of Aakhr 

Pre^rMS d th Whlrl ’ d hCr m ° P With 

Sceur. Ilf [fmm the verb. 1 ] the fiairS ‘ 

the itch, or as l e U eL , f ? P ° fed ,0 fcrub for 

away dilt. P yed the mean offices of fcouring 

2 . Any thing mean or defpicable. 

NoHrtll/^Pmihali^LYnl^ - ft 

T A worn out broom. ^ uoard. Swift. 

Scru'ebed. I adj. ifirulet, Danifh 1 M, Xirfwmh. 
Scrubby. 1 lefs; dirty; fotry. ' J Mejn J Vll ci worth- 

. ,. , ,j 8 ave it to a youth, 

A kmd of boy, a littl efirubbed boy, 

JNo higher than thyfcdf if / -a* , 

Th ifirMir/l Pin an the pack ' 

Can fet tne maftiff on your back. , 

ThL a f'""7 Pr0duc ’ d “0 more Sw ‘ fU 

thefis ufual in pronunciation. PP ° fe ’ W ‘ th ^ h S a meta - 


S C R 

SCRWPLE. n.f [_ fcrupule , French ; ferupulus , Latin.] 
r. Doubt; difficulty of determination; perplexity: generally 
about minute things. 

Macduff, this noble paffion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
XVip’d the black Jiruples, reconcil’d my thoughts 
To your good truth. Shakejpeare's Macbeth'. 

Nothing did more fill foreign nations with admiration of 
his fucceffion, than the confent of ail eftates of England for 
the receiving of the king without the leaft feruple , paufc, or 
qtieftion. Bacon. 

For the matter of your corifeffion, let it be fevere and feri- 
ous ; but yet fo as it may be without any inordinate anxiety, 
and unneceflary fcruples^ which only intangle the foul. Taylor. 

Men make no feruple to conclude, that thofe propofitions, 
of whofe knowledge they can find in themfelves no original, 
were certainly the imprefs of God and nature upon their 
minds, and not taught them by any one elfe, Locke. 

2 . Twenty grains; the third part of a dram. 

Milk one ounce, oil of vitriol a feruple , doth coagulate ; 

the milk at the bottom, where the vitriol goeth. Bacon. 

3 . Proverbially, any fmall quantity. 

Nature never lends 

The finalleft feruple of her excellence. 

But, like a thrifty goddefs, fhe determines 
Herfelf the glory of a creditor. Shakefp. Meaf for Mcaf. 
To Scru'ple. v.n. [from the noun.] To doubt; td hefitate. 
He fcrupled not to eat 

Againft his better knowledge; not deceiv’d. 

But fondly overcome with female charms. Milt. Par. Lofl „ 
ScruYler. n.f. [from feruple .] A doubter; one who has 
fcruples. 

1 he fcruples which many publick minifters would make of 
the worthinefs of parents to have their children baptifed, forced 
fuch queftioned parents, who did not believe the neceffity of 
having their children baptifed by fuch fcniplers , to carry their 
children unto other minifters. Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality . 

Scrupulosity, n.f. [from ftfuf)ulrus.~\ 

1 . Doubt; minute and nice doubtfulnefs. 

Amongft ourfelves there was fome queftion moved, by rea- 
fon of a few mens frujpulofity touching certain things. Hooker. 

The one fort they warned to take heed, that fcrupUlofity did 
not make them rigorous in giving unadvifed fentence againft: 
their brethren which were free; the other, that they did not 
become fcandalous, by abufing their liberty and freedom to the 
offence of their weak brethren, which were fcrupulous. Hook. 

So careful, even to ferupulojity , were they to keep their 
fab oath, that they muft not only have a time to prepare them 
for that, but a further time alfo to prepare them for their 
very preparations. ^utb. 

2 . rear of acting in any manner; tendernefs of confcience. 

1 he firft facrilege is looked on with fome horror; but when 
they have once made the breach, their fcrupuhftty foon retires. 

Scrupulous. ^, [fcrupuleux, French; fcrupulofus y Latin: 
from Jcruple .] y * 

feience^ tl0UbtfUli t0 ^ t ' ls ^ r in dominations of con- 

They warned them that they did not become fcandalous, by 
bufing their liberty, to the offence of their weak brethren 
which were fcrupulous. Hook r 

Some birds, inhabitants of the waters, whofe blood Jcold 

s ulhes, and their flefli is fo like in tafte, that the fcrupulous 
a.c allowed them on fifh-days. j i 

2 . Given to objections; captious. 

Equality of two domeftick pow’rs 

3 - ,afli0n ' Sha ^' atJ d Cleopatra. 

As the caufe of a war ought to be juft, fo the juftice of 
that caufe ought to oe evident; not obfeure, not fcrupulous. 

4- Careful; vigilant; cautious/ ^ ^ 

I have been the move fcrupulous and wary, in regard the in- 

erences drawn from thefe obfervations are of^fome im 
portance. rff 

S T:Znf SLY - Carefully/nS/: 

1 , 0 , 1 / duty tonPlrts Ilot firupulcufiy in minutes and half 

Henry V. manifeftly derived his courage from kAAT 
CarCfUl n0t “ afcr ‘ be ' he fuccefs of it to 
n - f - 

SC fnquYy BtE ' ^ [fr ° m Latin '] Difcoverable by 

Shall we think God fo firutable. or ourfelves fo „„„ f 
that none of his fecrets can efcape us J 

",1;™”' “"j' m,^s£ 5 T, 
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In procefsof time, from being a fimple fcYtthtor," areli- 
dcacon became to have jurifdidion more amply. Ayiiffle. 

Scru tinous. adj. [from fcrutiny.] Captious;■ full of inqui¬ 
ries. A word little ufed. 

Age is fro ward, uoeafy, fLfttfthbWy 
Hard to be pleas’d, and parcimonious. Denham. 

SCRU TINY. n.f. [frutinium, Latin.] Enquiry ; fearch; 
examination with nicetv. 

In th efrutinus for righteoufnefs and judgment, when k is 
inquired whether fuch a perfon be a good man or no, the 
meaning is not, what does he believe or hope, but what he 

^ oves * Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

I thought thee worth my nearer view 
And narrower fcrutiny r , that I might learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art call’d 
The fort of God. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

They that have defigned exa&nefs and deep fcrutiny, have 
taken fome one part of nature. Hale, 

Their difference to meafure, and to reach, 

Reafon well re&ify’d muft nature teach ; 

And thefe high fcrutinies are fubjeds fit 
For man’s-all-dearching and enquiring wit. Denham. 

We are admoniflied of want of charity towards others, and 
want of a Chriflian fcrutiny -and examination into ourfelves. 

L'Ejlrange. 

When any argument of great importance is managed with 
that warmth, which a ferious convidion of it generally in- 
fpires, fomevvhat may eafily, efcape, even from a wary pen, 
which will not bear the teft of a fevere fcrutiny. Atterbury. 

Thefe, coming not within the fcrutiny of human fenfes, 
cannot be examined by them, or attefted by any body. Locke. 


To 


ecRU 


v. a. [from fcrutiny .] To fearch; to exa- 


T1NIZE. )■ 

To Scrutiny. $ mine. 

The compromiffarii fhould chufe according to the votes of 
fuch, whofe votes they were obliged to ferutinize. Ayiiffle. 

Scrut oire. 7 i.f [for feritoire , or eferitoire. J A cafe of 
drawers for writings. 

I locked up thefe papers in my ferutoire , and my ferutoire 
came to be unlocked. * Prior. 

To Scruze. v. a. [ Perhaps from fcreiv. This word, though 
now difufed by writers, is ftill preferved, at lead in its cor¬ 
ruption, to ferouge , in the London jargon.] To fqueeze; to 
comprefs. 

Though up he caught him ’twixt his puiffant hands, 

And havmgf.ruzed out of his carrion corfe 

The loathful life, now loos’d from finful bands. 

Upon his (boulders carried him. Fairy Dueen. 

To SCUD. v. n. .[fq itiire, Italian; fkutta, Swedifh; jkittur , 
fwift, Iflandick.] To fly ; to run away with precipitation. 

The vote was no fooner paffed, but away they feudded to the 
next lake. L' Eft range. 

The frighted fatvrs, that in woods delight. 

Now into plains with prick’d-up ears take flight; 

And feudding thence, while they their horn-feet ply. 

About their fires the little fylvans cry. Dryden. 

Away the frighted fpecsre feuds , 

And leaves my lady in the fuds. Swift. 

To Scu'ddle. v.n. [from feud.] To run with a kind of af¬ 
fected hafte or precipitation. A low word. 

Scuffle, n.f [This word is derived by Skinner from fuffle.] 
A confufed quarrel ; a tumultuous broil. 

His captain’s heart, 

In the faffles of great fights hath burft 
The buckles on his bread:. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Avowed atheifts, placing themfelves in the feat of the fcorner, 
take much pleafing divertifement, by deriding our eager fuffles 
about that which they think nothing. Decay of Piety. 

The dog leaps upon the ferpent, and tears it to pieces; but 
in the feuffle the cradle happened to be overturned. L'Ef range. 

Popifh miflionaries mix themfelves in thefe dark feuffles, and 
animate the mob to fuch outrages and infults. Addifon. 

To Scu'ffle. v. n. [from the noun.J To fight confufedly 
and tumultuoufiy. 

I muft confefs I’ve feen, in former days. 

The beft knights in the world, and feuffled in fome frays. 

Drayton. 

A gallant man had rather fight to great di fad vantages in the 
field, in an orderly way, than feuffle with an undifeiplined 
rabble. * King Charles. 

To SCULK. v. a. [ fculcke , Danifh ] To lurk in hiding places; 
to lie clofe. 

It has ftruck on a fudden into fuch a reputation, that itfeorns 
any longer to fculk, but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of Tongue. 

Fearing to be feen, within a bed 
Of coleworts He conceal’d his wily head; 

There fculk'd ’fill afternoon, and watch’d his time. Dryden . 

My prophets and my fophifts finifh’d here 
Their civil efforts of the verbal war : 

Not fo my rabbins and logicians yield ; 

Retiring ftill they combat; from the field 
Of open arms unwilling they depart. 

And fculk behind the fubterfuge of art. Prior. 


Swift, 


or 


m. 


S C U '- '. 

No news of Phyl! the bridegroom came< 

And thought his bride had fculled for (fiame; 

Bccaufe her father us’d to fay 

The girl had fuch abafhful way. , 

The immediate publifners thereof lav fulling under rl 
wings of an aft of parliament. Letter to Publifercf the D). 

Scu'lker. n.f [from fculk.] A lurker; one that hides him*" 
felf for fhame or mifehief. m * 

Scull, n.f. [It is derived hy Skinner from fell, in fome oro 
vmces called full ; as Ufa and tejle, or tete, fignify the head' 
Mr. Lye cbferves more fatisfadorily, that fkola is in Iflandick 
the full of an animal.] 

1. The bone which incafes and defends the brain; the nrr-Loi 
bone of the head. 

Fradures of th efcull are at all times very dangerous, as the 
brain becomes affected from the preffure, g} } . 

2 . A fmall boat; a cockboat. [See Sculler.] ' ' ^ 

3 . One who rows a cockboat. 

Like caitiff vile, that for mifdeed 
Rides with his face to rump of fteed ; 

Or rowing full, he’s fain to love, 

L°o k one way and another move. Hudihres. 

4 . [bceole, Saxon, an affembly.] I 11 Milt oil's ftyle, a fho 

vaft multitude of fifh. ’ 

Each bay 

With fry innumerable fwarm, and fhoals 
Of fifh, that with their fins arid (tuning feales 
Glide under the green wave, in fulls that oft 
Bank the mid fca. 

Sc ul 1 . cap. n. f. [full and cap.] 

1 . A headpiece. 

2 . A nightcap. 

Scu'ller. n f [Of this word I know not the etymology, 
Skiola is in Iflandick a veflel, and cfueille in French a difli.J 

1 . A cockboat; a boat in which there is but one rower. 

Her foul already was confign’d to fate, 

And (hiv’ring in the leaky fuller fate. Dryden. 

They hire the fuller , and, when once aboard, 

Grow lick, and damn the climate like a lord. Pope. 

2 . One that rows a cockboat. 

Scu llery, n.f. [from Jkiola, a veflel, Iflandick; or efcueille, 
french, a difh.] The place where common utenfils, as ket¬ 
tles or difhes, are cleaned and kept. 

Pyreicus was famous for counterfeiting bafe things, as pitch¬ 
ers, a fcullery , and Letting rogues together by the ears. Peach. 

Sc uTlion. n. /'. [from efcueille, French, a difh.] The loweit 
domeftick fervant, that wadies the kettles and the diflies in the 
kitchen. 

I muft, like a whore, unpack my heart with v/ords, 

And fall a curfing like a very drab, 

A Jcullion, fye upon’t! foil! about my brain. Shak. Hamlet. 
If the gentleman hath lain there, get the cook, the (table¬ 
men, and the fcullion, to (land in his way. Swift. 

To Sculp, v. a. [fu/po, Latin; feidper, Fr.] To carve; to 
engrave. A word not in ufe. 

Oh, that the tenor of my juft complaint 
Were fculpt with lfeel on rocks of adamant 1 Satidys, 

Scu'lptile. adj. [ fculptilis , Latin.] Made by carving. 

In a filver medal is upon one fide Mofes horned, and on the 
reverfe the commandment againft fculptile images. Brown. 

Scu’lptor. n.f. [ fculptor , Latin ; fculpteur , Fr.] A carver; 
one who cuts w T ood or ftone into images. 

Thy fnape’s in every part 

So clean, as might inftrudl the fculptor 's art. Dryden. 

The Latin poets give the epithets of irif dum and trifulcum 
to the thunderbolt, from the f ulptors and painters that lived 
before them, that had given it three forks. Adi 

Sculpture, n.f. [fiulptura, Latin ; fculpture , French.} 

1 . The art of carving wood, or hewing ftone into images 

Then fculpture and her filter arts revive, 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live. 

2 . Carved work. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or freeze with bofiy fadptures graven. Milton* 

There too, in living fculpture, might be feen 
The mad affe<ftion of the Cretan queen. Dryden. 

3 . The atft of engraving. 

To Scu'lpture. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut; to en¬ 
grave. 

Gold, filver, ivory vafes fulptur'd high. 

There are who have not. 

Scum, n.f [ ejeume , French; fhiurr.a, Italian : fuw, 
fchuym, Dutch.] 

I. That which rifes to the top of any liquor. 

The reft had feveral offices aflign’d ; 

Some to remove the feuni as it did rife; 

Others to bear the fame away did mind; 

And others it to ufe according to his kind. - - ~ 

The fait part of the water doth partly rife into a fum on 
top, and partly goeth into a fedirmnt in the bottom. 

Gather’d like fum, and fettl’d to itfelf, .. 

Self-fed and fell-con fum’d. Mf- 0i 
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Away, ye fum. 

That ftill rife upmoft when the nation boils. 

They mix a med’eine to foment their limbs, 
With fum that on the molten filver fwims. 
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-Dryden. 

The drofs ; the refufe; the recrementthat part which is to 
J>e thrown away. 

There flocked unto him all the fum of the Irifh out of all 
places, that e’re long he had a mighty army. Sper/fr. 

Some forty gentlemen excepted, had we the \try Joan of 
the world, fuch as their friends thought it an exceeding good 
gain to be difeharged. Raleigh's Effays. 

I told thee what would come 

Of all thy vapouring, bafe fum. Hudfbras. 

The Scythian and Egyptian fum 
Had almoft ruin’d Rome. Rofcoinmon. 

You’ll find, in thefe hereditary talcs, 

Your anceftors the fum of broken jayls. Dryden's fuven. 
The great and innocent are infulted by the fum and refufe 
of the people. Addifon's Freeholder. 

To Scum. v. a. [from the noun.] To clear off the feum. 
Commonly written and fpoken fkim. 

A fecond multitude 

Severing each kind, and fum'd the bullion drofs. Milton. 

Hear, ye fullen powers below; 

Hear, ve talkers of the dead : 

' j 

You that boiling cauldrons blow, 

You that fum the molten lead. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
What corns fwim upon the top of the brine, /'cum off. Mart. 
Scu'MMER. n.f [ efumoir, French.] A veflel with which 
liquor is feummed, commonly called a fkimmer. 

Scupper Holes, n.f [ fhoepen, Dutch, to draw off.] In a 
(hip, fmall holes on the deck, through which water is carried 
into the fea. The leathers over thofe holes are called fcupper 
leathers, and the nails with which they are fattened f upper 
nails. Bailey. 

Scurf, n.f. ycupy, Saxon ; furfa , Iflandick; fiurffl, Danifh; 
j (korf, Swedifh ; fchorft, Dutch.] 

1 . A kind of dry miliary fcab. 

Her crafty head was altogether bald. 

And, as in hate of honourable eld, 

-Was overgrown with feurf and filthy feald. Fairy Dueen. 

The virtue of his hands 
Was loft among Pactolus’ fands, 

Againft whofe torrent while he fwims. 

The golden feurf peels off his limbs. 

2 . A foil or (lain adherent. 

Then are they happy, when by length of time 
The feurf is worn away of each committed crime. 

No fpeck is left. Dryden. 

3 . Any thing (licking on the furface. 

I here flood a hill, whofe grifly top 
Shone with a gloffy feurf Milton. 

m Upon throwing in a ftone the water boils; and at the fame 
time are feen little flakes of feurf rifing up. Addifon. 

^cu RFiNESs. n.f. [from feurf.] I he (fate of being feurfy. 
Scu'rril. adj. [fiurrilis, Latiij ] Low; mean; grofly op¬ 
probrious ; loudly jocofe. 

With him, Patroclus, 

Upon a lazy bed, the live-long day 

Breaks fcurril ytfks. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crejfda. 

Nothing conduces more to letters than to examine the 
writings of the ancients, provided the plagues of judging and 
pronouncing againft them be away ; fuch as envv, bfiternefs, 
precipitation, impudence, and J'curril fcoffing. Ben. Johnfon. 
Thou mov’ft me more by barely naming him, 
i ban all thy foul unmanner’d furril taunts. Dryden. 

Scurrility, n.f. [furrilitl, Fr. furrilitas, Lat.] Grofnefs 
ot reproach; leudnefs of jocularity ; mean buffoonery. " 

Good matter Holofernes, purge; fo it (hall pkafe you to 
abrogate furnhty. n, A r . 

- ' j ni fa furnhty and profanenefs, and reftrain the licentious 
mfolence of poets. p , , 

Scu'rrjlous. adj. [fcurrUis, Latin.] Grofly opprobrious j 
ufingfuch anguage as only the licenfe of a buffoon can war- 
rant; loudly jocular ; vile; low. 

fld J e V S " ot ‘b* g°° dn rfs fo intolerable, as, on the contrary 
tinlim ^ h " S and m ° re t Un fat),rical immodeft y of Mar- 
Let him approach finging. Hooker. 

- Forewarn him that he ufe no fcurrilous words in’s tunes. 

it f „ Shakejpeare's tVinter's Ta>e 

How often ,s a perfon, whofe intentions are to io dod t 
the works he pubhfhes, treated in Lfcarril uo a manner as if 
he were an enemy to mankind^ Ali’T ’ v > > > 

Their chanrCW n u r Addifon s Freeholder. 

neir characters have been often treated with the utmoft 

barbanty and inuftice by furious and enrafcd orators SMfi 

ZITTT “ dV - V'Kfcurrilou ,J W.TgXeprtl 
with low buffoonery; with lewd merriment. 1 J 
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,tly. adv. [from funy.J Vilely; bafely; coarfely. It 
is feldom ufed but in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Look i’ your glafs now. 

And fee how fu r vily that countenance (hews; 

You would be loth to own it. Ben. Johnf Catiline. 

This alters the whole complexion of an aeftion, thdt would 
otherwife look but very furvily , and makes it perfect. South. 

The clergy were never more learned, or fo furvily 
treated. Stuff 

Scu'rvy. n.f. [from feurf. This word was, I believe, origi¬ 
nally an adje£tive.] 

The feurvy is a diftemper of the inhabitants of cold coun¬ 
tries, and amongft thofe fuch as inhabit marfhy, fat, low, 
moift foils, near ftagnating water, frefti or fait; invading 
chiefly in the Winter fuch as are fedentary, or live upon faked, 
or fmoaked fleflh and fifh, or quantities of unfermented fari¬ 
naceous vegetables, and drink bad water. A) buthnot . 

Scu'rvy. adj. [from fcnf,furfy,fu'vy.] 

1. Scabbed ; covered with fcabs ; difeafed with the feurvy. 

Whatfoever man be feurvy or fcabbed. Lev. xxi. 20. 

2 . Vile; bad; forry; worthless; contemptible; offenfive. 

1 know him for a man divine and holy; 

Not feur vy, nor a temporary meddler. Shakefpeare. 

This is a very feurvy tune to fin g to a man’s funeral. Shakef. 

He fpoke feurvy and provoking terms 
Againft your honour. Shakefpeare. 

A crane, which is but feurvy meat, lays but two eggs. Chey. 
It would be convenient to prevent the excels of drink, with 
that feurvy cuftom of taking tobacco. Swift. 

ScuTv ygrass. n. f [furvy and grafs.] The fpoonwort. A 
plant. 

1 he flower confifts of four leaves, which are difpofed *in 
form of a crofs : from the flower-cup arifes the polntal, which 
becomes an almoft globular fruit, divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, to which the valves adhere on both 
^ fides, and are furnifticd with many round feeds. Miller. - 
’Scuses. For excufes. 

I (hifted him away, 

And laid good 'fiufs on your exftafy. Sbakefp. Othello. 
Scut, n.f [ jfkott , iflandick] I he tail of thofe animals whofe 
tails are very (hort, as a hare. 

In the hare it is averfely feated, and in itsdiftenfion inclines 
urno the coccix or fut. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

He fled to earth; but firft it coft him dear. 

He left his fcut behind, and half an ear. Swift. 

Scu'tcheon. n.f [fuccione, Italian, fromfeutum, Lat.] The 
(hield reprefented m heraldry; the enfigns armorial of a fa¬ 
mily. See Eschutckeon. 

And thereto had (he that futcheon of her defires, fupported 
by certain badly diligent minifters. Sidney. 

Your futcheons, and your figns of conqueft, (hall 
Hang in what place you pleafe. Shak. Ant and Cleopatra. 
Honour is a meet futcheon. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

E he chiefs about their necks the futcheons wore. 

With orient pearls and jewels powder’d o’er. Dryden. 
Scute jllated. adj. [fiutela, Lat.] Divided into fmall furfaces. 
It feems part of the fcutellated bone of a flurgeon, being 
flat, of a porous or cellular conftitution. IVoodward , 

Scu'tiform. adj. [fuiifirmis, Latin.] Shaped like a (hield. 

^ c u T t L e n. f [futella, Lati n ; fcut ell, Cel t. Ah.fw. ] 

1. A wide (hallow ba(ket, fo named from a difh or platter which 
it relembles in form. 

A fcuttle or (krein to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tuffer. 

The earth and ftones they are fain to carry from under 

their feet in feuttks and bafleets. Hakewill on Providence. 

2 . A imaJl grate. 

. 1 ° the , hole in the d o° r l^ve a fmall f utt V, to keep in what 

7 TpromV * l n Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. [from fiud.] A quick pace; a (hort run ; apace of aftbaed 
precipitation. 

She went with an eafy futtle out of the (hop. SpeValor 
To Scuttle, v.n. [from fud ot fuddle.] to run with af¬ 
fected precipitation. 

1 he old fellow ■ futtled out of the room. Arbuthnot. 

o Sdeign. v.a [Spenfr. Sdegnare, Ital. Milton, for difdain .] 
Lifted up lb high, J J 

I fdeign'd fuhjeaion. 

Sde'ignful. adj. Con traded for difdainful. 

I hev now, puft up with fdeignful infolence, 

Lcfpife the brood of biefled fapience. 

SEA. n.f. [ r ae, Saxon; Jee, or zee, Dutch.] 

1. I he ocean ; the water oppofed to the land 

VVill all great Neptune’s ocean wafti this blood 
lean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
1 hy multitudinous fa mcarnardine, 

Making the green one red. Sh*t*r* TtA 1 *r 

The rivers run into the fea. <fP ' 

He made th efea, and all that is therein. £x A'T 

So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air 

5 Denies. 

phibious oetween fea and land 
“ river horfe. 

2 Milton. 

Some 


Milton. 
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SEA 

Some leviathan* 

Eaply flumb’ring on the Norway foam, 
i he pilot of fome fmall night-founder’d fkiff 

r ee ^-g fome ifland, oft as feamen tell, 

W ith fixed anchor in his fcaly rind, 

Moors by his fide under the lee, While mVht 
Invefts the Jea. ° 

fifij for g '" ents . of . ft f eI ’ s > <>ro|“n byftorms onfomeflioret 
rt ukd for manuring of fea land. Woodward 

I hey put to Jea wi th a fleet of three hundred fail. Arbutbn. 
racing dolphins are train’d for our motion, 

S fwe , 1Iing to ro f n us a ^9re. Dryden’s Albion. 

but .ike a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 

~ r , a g ln o ter ^P e ^? ant l the rifing waves, 
rropp’d on himfelf he {lands : his .folid fide 
Wafii of? t hzjca weeds, and the founding tides. Dryden. 

<ml 1 r . C °e W n °l , Bf ?- much narr ower than it is, without a 
great lols to the world. Bentle" 

So when the firft bold veffel dar’d the feas., • ^ 

High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his firain, 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from relion to the main. Pope 

2 . A collection of water j a lake. 

Jefus walking by the fea of Galilee, few two brethren. 

3 . Proverbially for any large quantity. * V ‘ ^* 

That fea of blood which hath in Ireland been barbaroufly 
ined, is enough to drown in eternal infamy and mifery the 
malicious author and inftigator of its eftiifion. Kin* Charles . 

4 . Any thing rough and tempeftuous. 

IT forrow abandon’d, but worfe felt within, 

And^ in a troubled fea of paflion toll:. Milton. 

5 . Half Seas over. Half drunk. 

The whole magiftracy was pretty well difguifed before I 
gave’em the flip : our friend the alderman was half fcas over 
before the bonfire was out. . Spectator. 

bEA is often ufed in ccmpofition, as will appear in the follow¬ 
ing examples. 

Se a beat . [fea and beat.] Dallied by the waves of the fea. 

The fovereign of the feas he blames in vain, 

That once fabet will to fea again. Spenfer’s Pa for ah. 

Darknefs cover’d o’er - 
r he face of things : along the falseat fhore 

' Satiate we fle P‘- " Pope's Od /Tey. 

oEnB.o at. n. f. [fa and boat .] Veffel capable to bear the 
fea. 

Shipwrecks were occafioned by their ftiips being bad fiea- 
boats, and thcmfelves but indifferent feamen. ^Arbuthnot. 

S^abc RN. adj. [jea and born .J Torn of the fea* produced 
by the fea. 

Like Neptune and his feaborn niece, fhall be 

The fliining glories of the land and fea. Waller. 

All thefe in order march, and marching fino- 
The warlike actions of their feaborn king. ° Drydcn. 

SeaboY. n.fi. [fa and boy.] Boy employed on fiiipboard. 

Can If thou* O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet fieaby in an hour fo rude, 

And in the calmeft and the ftilleft night 

Deny it to a king? Shakefpeare. 

b eabre ach. n. J. [fea and breach.] Irruption of the lea by 
breaking the banks. 

1 o an. impetuous woman, tempefts and feabreaches are 

nothIn g- ’ IdEfrange. 

Seabreeze, n.f. [fa and breeze.] Wind blowing from the 
fea. 

Hedges, in moft places, would be of great advantage to 
fhelter the grafs from the fabreeze. Mortimer. 

Seabu'ilt. adj. [fa and built.] Built for the fea. 

Borne each by other in a diftant line, 

The J'eabuilt forts in dreadful order move. Dryden . 

Seaca'bbage. n. f. [ crambe , Latin.] Seacolewort. A plant. 
It hath flcfhy leaves like thofe of the cabbage. Miller. 

Se'aholly. n. f. [eryngium, Latin.] A plant. 

The fpecies are, faholly, or eryngo. Common eryngo, 
Szc. The roots of the firlt are candied, and fent to London 
for medicinal ufe, being the true eryngo. 

Se'acalf. n.f [fea and calf.] The feal. 

The facalf or feaJ, is fo called from the noife he makes 
like a calf: his head comparatively not big, fhaped rather like 
an otter’s, with teeth like a dog’s, and muftaches like thofe of 
a cat : his body long, and all over hairy: his forefeet, with 
lingers clawed, but not divided, yet fit for going: his hinder 
feet, more properly fins, and fitter for fvvimming, as being an 
amphibious animal. The female gives luck, as the porpefs, 
and other viviparous^flies. Grew’s Mufiaum. 

Se acap. n. J. [Jea and cap.] Cap made to be worn on fhip- 
board. 

I know your favour well, 

Though now you ha\ e no feacap on your head. Shakefp. 

Se'A chart, n.j. [fa and chart.] Map on which only the 
coafls ai e delineated. 


SEA 

1 he fituation of the parts of the earth are better lear 3 
by a map or fiedchdrt, than reading the defeription \y m 
Seacoa'l. n.f [fea and coal J Coal, fo called not becaufr 
found in the fea, but becaufe brought to London by f ea 

We ’ 1J have a foon at the latter end of a f am i 

Seacoal lafts longer than charcoal. 

This pulmonique indifpofition of the air is very rrTh 
heightened, where a great quantity of feacoal is burnt! Ha 
*-E acoast. n.f. [fa and coaf.] Shore* edge of the fra 
The venturous mariner that way, ° 

Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave 
Which all along the fouthern fucoafl lay .* 

For fafety’s fake that fame his feamark made. 

And nam’d it Albion. Fairy ®>u ee 

Upon th efacoajl are many parcels of land, that would* my 
well for the taking in. Mortimer’s Husband 

Se acompass. n.f. [fa and compaf.] The card and needle 
of mariners. 

I he needle in the facompajs ftill moving but to the north- 
point only, with moveor immotus, notified"the refpeclive con- 
ftancy of the gentleman to one only. Camden's Remains 
Se'acow. n. f. [fea and cow.] The manatee. 

1 he facow is a very bulky animal, of the cetaceous kind. 
It grows to fifteen feet long, and to feven or eight in circum¬ 
ference : its head is like that of a hog, but longer, and more 
cylindrick: its eyes are fmall, and it has no external ears, but 
only two little apertures in the place of them; yet its fenfeof 
hearing is very quick. Its lips are thick, and it has two 1% 
tulks {landing out. It has two fins, which Hand forward on 
the breaft like hands, whence the Spaniards firft called it ma¬ 
natee. The female has two round breafls placed between the 
pe&oral fins. T he fkin is very thick and hard, and not fcaly, 
but hairy. This creature lives principally about the mouths 
of the large rivers in Africa, the Eaft Indies, and America, 
and feeds upon vegetables. Its flefh is white like veal, and 
very well tafted. The lapis manati, which is of a fine clean 
white colour, and bony texture, is properly the os petrofum 
of this animal. This Hone has been fuppofed to be a power¬ 
ful amulet, but is now negle&ed. Hill's Mat, Med. 

Seado'g. n. f [fa and dog. ] Perhaps the {hark. 

Fierce fadogs devour the mangl’d friends. Rofcommn . 

When, flung with hunger, {lie embroils the flood, 

The fieadog and the dolphin are her food. Pope's Odficy 
Seafa'rer. n.f. [ fea and fare.] A traveller by fea; a mariner. 
They flifly refufed to vail theft* bonnets by the fummons of 
thofe towns, which is reckoned intolerable contempt by the 
better enabled feafarers. Carew. 

A wand’ring merchant, he frequents the main, 

Some mean feafarer in purfuit of gain * 

Studious of freight, in naval trade well {kill’d * 

But dreads th’ athletick labours of the field. Pope. 

Seafa'ring. adj. [fa and fare.] 1’ravelling by fea. 

My wife faflen’d him unto a fmall fpare mall, 

Such as fafaring men provide for florins. Shakefpeare. 

It was death to divert the {hips of fafaring people, againfl 
their will, to other ufes than they were appointed. Arbuthnot. 
Seafe'nnel. The fame with Samphire, which fee. 
Se'afight. n.f. [fea and fight.] Battle of {hips* battle on 
the fea. 

Seafights have been often final to the war * but this is when 
princes fet up their reft upon the battles. Bacon. 

They were full of drink at the time of their fieofights . 

Wife mans Surgery 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, we fhould, in the quieteft retirement, belefs able to fleep 
than in the middle of a Jeafight. Ddee> 

'I his fleet they recruited with two hundred fail, whereof 
they loft ninety-three in a feafight. , Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Seafo'wl. n.f [fea and fowl.] Birds that live at fea. 

"I he bills of curlews, and many other feafowl > are very 
long, to enable them to hunt for the worms. Derham. 

A fafozvl properly reprefents the paffage of a deity over the 
feas. Broome's Motes to the Ofifip 

A length of ocean and unbounded Iky, 

Which fcarce the fiafoivl in a year o’er fly. 

Se'agirt. adj. [fa and girt.] Girded or incircled by t‘ ie 
fea. 

Neptune, befldes the fway 
Of every fait flood and each ebbing ftream, 

Took in by lot, ’twixt high and nether Jove, 

Imperial rule of all the J'eagirt ifles. MM'J- 

Telemachus, the blooming heir 
Of J'eagirt Ithaca, demands my care: 

’ I is mine to form his green unpradtis’d years 
In fage debates. P ‘^ 

Se'agull. n.f [fea and gull.] A water fowl. , 

Seagulls , when they fock together from the fea towards 1 
{bores, forefliow rain ar.d wind. Bacon’s Nat. nj‘°)' 
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SEA 

Bitterns, herons, and fagulls , are great enemies to fiftn 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

SC ag reen. adj. [fa and green.] Refembling the colour of 
the diftant fea * cerulean. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral mixtures, as 
green, fcarlet, purple, and jeagreen , come in only by the 
eyes. Locke. 

Upon his urn reclin’d, 

His feagreen mantle waving in the wind. 

The god appear’d. Pope. 

Se'acreen. n. f Saxifrage. A plant. 

Se agull, n f A fea bird. Ainfworth . 

Se'a hedgehog, n.f. [jea, hedge, and hog.] A kind of fea 

fhell-fifh. 

The fahedgehog is inclofed in a round {hell, fafbioned as a 
loaf of bread, wrought and pinched, and guarded by an outer 
{kin full of prickles, as the land urchin. Carew. 

Se'ahog. n. J'. [Jea and hog.] "1 he porpus. 

Se'aholm. n.f [fea and holm.] 

1 . A fmall uninhabited ifland. 

2 . Seaholly. A kind of fea weed. 

Cornwal bringeth forth greater ftore of faholm and fam- 
phire than any other county. Carew. 

Se'ahosse. n.f [ fea and horfe.] 

1 . The fahorfe is a fifh of a very Angular form, as we fee it dried, 
and of the needlefifh kind. It is about four or five inches in 
length, and nearly half an inch in diameter in the broadeft 
part. Its colour, as we fee it dried, is a deep reddifh brown * 
and its tail is turned round under the belly. It is found about 
the Mediterranean, and has been celebrated for medicinal vir¬ 
tues * but is at prefent wholly negle&ed. Hill's Alateria Med. 

2 . The morfe. 

Part of a large tooth, round and tapering: a tufk of the 
morfe, or waltrons, called by fome the Jeahorfe. Woodward. 

3 . The medical and the poetical Jeahorfe feem very different. By 
the feahorfe Drydcn means probably the hippopotamus. 

By ’em 

Seahorfes , flound’ring in the flimy mud, 

Tofs’d up their heads, and dalh'd the ooze about ’em. Dry. 
Se'aMaid. n.f [fa and maid.] Mermaid. 

Certain ftars fliot from their fpheres. 

To hear the famatds mufick. Shakefpeare. 

Se'aman. n.f.[ fea and man.] 

J. Afailorj a-navigator* a mariner. 

She, looking out, 

Beholds the fleet, and hears the feamen IhouE Denhams 
Seamen, througli difmal ftorms, are wont 
To pafs- the oyfter-breeding Hellefpont. Evelyn. 

The whole poem was firft written, and now fent you from 
a place where I have not fo much as the converfe of any fea - 

1 man ' . Dryden. 

/Eneas order’d 

A {lately tomb, whofe top a trumpet bore, 

A foldier s fauchion, and a feaman's oar * 

1 hus was his friend interr’d. Dryden. 

By undergoing the hazards of the fea, and the company of 
common feamen, you make it evident you will refufe no'op¬ 
portunity of rendering yourfelf ufeful. Dryden. 

Mad they applied thcmfelves to the increafe of their ftreno-th 
by fea, they might have had the greateft fleet and the moft fea- 
men or any ftate in Europe. Addifn. 

2 . Merman * the male of the mermaid. 

Seals live at land and at lea, and porpufes have the warm 

blood and intrails of a hog, not to mention mermaids, or fea - 

men. ’ 

^eama'rk. n.f [fa and mark,] Point or confpicuous place 

diltinguifhed at lea, and ferving the mariners as directions of 
. their courle. 

Thofe white rocks, 

Which all along the fouthern feacoaft lay, 

I hreat’ning unheedy wreck and rafh decay, 
for fafety s fake his feamark made. 

And nam’d it Albion. p* , 

• Though you do fee me weapon’d, ^ 

Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

Ihe ver y feamark of my utmoft fail. Shakefp. Othello. 

1 hey were executed at divers places upon the feacoaft, for 

f lZ ° r h S hthoufa > t0 teac h Perkins’s people to avoid the 
,hi y a [ e / emcm ; bered with a brand of infan,y fet upon 

aS ‘ “ fea " l “ rh f ° r th ° fe who okfer '' e thc ™ <0 

I he fault of others fway, dryden. 

!e fet as famarks for himfelf to fliun n>- ; 

SE C E W - ^ V-**™.! A fowLhat fre q uenr?te 
An ifland fait and bare, 

he haunt of feals, and orcks, and fcamews clang. Milton 
Sell Ifl h> the/ —’ luacious cri, ^ 

S* Wtek. n. f. [> and Strange 
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Seamonfiers give fuck to their young. La. iv. 3e 

Where luxury once reign 'd, Jea?no /filers whelp. Milton. 

Se'anymph. n.f. [fa and nympdb.] Goddefs of the fea. 

Virgil, after Homer’s example, gives us a transformation 
of /Eneas’s fliip into jeanymphs. Broome. 

Se'aonion \.n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Se'aoose. n.f [fa and oof.] The mud in the fea or fhore. 

Ali fiaoofe, or oofy mud, and the mud of livers, are of 
great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer . 

Se'a piece, n.f [fa and piece.] A pi&ure reprefqnting any¬ 
thing at fea. 

Great painters often employ their pencils u^on fa pieces. 

AdAfon s Spectator, 

Se'apool. n.f [fa and pool] A lake of fait water. 

I have often heard it wifhed, that all that land were a fa- 
pool , Spenfier on Ireland . 

Sl'aport. n.f [fea and pert ] A harbour. 

Se'arisque. n.J. [jea and rijque.] Hazard at fea. 

He was fo great an cncourager of commerce, that he 
charged himfelf with all the farifque of fuch vefiels as car¬ 
ried corn to Rome in the Winter. Arbuthnot . 

Se'a rocket, n.f. A plant. Miller. 

Se'aroom. n.f [fa and room.] Open fea; fpacious main. 

There is Jearoom enough for both nations, without offend-* 
ing one another, and it would exceedingly fupport the navy. 

Bacon s Advice to Viliiers . 
The bigger whale like fome huge carrack lay, 

Which vvanteth fearcom with her foes to play. Waller. 

SearoGer. n.f [jea and rove. ] A pirate. 

Se'ashark. n. f [ fea and jhark.] A ravenous feafifh. 

Witches mummy, maw and gulf 

Of the ravening fait feafhark . Shakefpeare. 

Se/ashell. n.f [Jea and Jhell.] Shells found on the fhore. 

Seafells are great improvers of four or cold land. Mortim. 

Se'ashore. n.f [jea andJhore.] Thecoaftof the fea. 

That feajhore where no more world is found. 

But foaming billows breaking on the ground. Dryden . 

Fournier gives an account of an earthquake in Peru, that 
reached three hundred leagues along the feajhore. Burnet. 

To fay a man has a clear idea of any quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reafonabie as to fay he has the 
pofitive idea of the number of the fands on the jeajhore. Locke. 

Se'asick. adj . [Jea and JieL] Sick, as new voyagers on the 
fea. 

She began to be much fiafick, extremity of weather con¬ 
tinuing. Shakefpeare .. 

Barbarofia was not able to come on fhore, for that he was, 
as they faid, fafick, and troubled with an ague. Knolles . 

In love’s voyage nothing can offend; 

Women are never jeafick. Dryden's Juvenal 

Weary and Jeafick, when in thee confin’d * 

Now, for thy fafety, cares diftrad my mind. Sw'ft. 

Se'aside. n.f. [fea and fide] The edge of the fea. 

'I heir camels were without number, as the fand by th tfea- 

f uie ' Jud, vii. 12 . 

There difembarking on the green fieafide. 

We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope. 

Se'aserpent. n.fi. [Jea andfieipent.] Serpent generated in 
the water. 

-Sease'rVice. n. f. [Jea and fiervice.] Naval war. 

You were prefled for th z J'eafiervice, and got off with mucli 

n ^ Swift s ^Direct, to Servants. 

Seasurgeon. n.f [f a and fur geo n.] A chirurgeon employed 

My defign was to help th efiafurgeon. Wifinwn's Surgery. 

Seasurro unded. adj. [fa and fur round,] Encircled by the 

lea. J 

To feafurrounded realms the gods aflign 

Small trad of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. Pope. 

bEATERM. n.fi. [fea and term.] Word of art ufed by the 

feamen. 3 

I agree with you in your cenfure of th efieaterms inDryden’s 
Argil, becaufe no terms of art, or cant words, fuit the ma- 
jefty of epick poetry. p 

Seawa'ter. n.fi. [fea and water.] The fait water of the 

By digging of pits in the feafhore, he did fruftrate the la¬ 
borious works of the enemies, which had turned the Cea- 
water upon the wells of Alexandria. Bacon's Nat. Hidorv 

I took off the dreffmgs, and bathed the member with fea 
water. * ' J ea 

Scaivatcr has many grofs, rough, and earthy particles inTf’ 
as appears from lts faltnefs * whereas frefh water is more pure* 

c Ur T* . . c Broomes Notes on the Odyfley 

See sUJrU r ’ 5 M DanHh J The All 

The feal or foyle is in make and growth not nnllk. 0 • 
ugly faced, and footed like a moldwarp^ he ddiirWF* T f* 

ssr ^ssKts 

Carew. 
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An ifland fait and bare. 

The haunt of jeals and ores, and feamaws clang, Miiton. 
SEAL, n.f [pgel, Saxon j figillum , Latin ] 
i. A ffamp engraved with a particular impreflion, which is fixed 
upon the wax that clofes letters, or affixed as a teftimony. 

1 he king commands you 

To render up the great feal. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If the organs of perception, like wax overhardemd with 
cold, will not receive the impreflion of the feal ; or, like wax 
of a temper too foft, will not hold it; or elfe fuppofing the wax 
of a temper fit, but the feal not applied with a fufficient force 
to make a clear impreflion ; in any of thefe cafes the print left 
by the feal will be obfeure. Locke. 

The fame 

His grandfire wore about his neck 

In three feal rings, which after, melted down, 

Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s ^own. Pope* 

1, The impreflion made in wax. 

3 1 ill thou can’ft-rail the feal from off my bond, 

Thou but offend’d: thy lungs to fpeak fo loud. Shakefp. 
Solyman fhewed him his own letters, afking him if he knew 
not that hand, and if he knew not that feal. Knolles. 

He faw his monkey picking the feal wax from a letter. Arb. 
3 . Any a<ft of confirmation. 

They their fill of love 

Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal. Milton . 

To Seal. v. a . [from the noun.] 

1. To fatten with a feal. 

He that brings this love to thee. 

Little knows this love in me ; 

And by him feal up thy mind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
. write upon’t, and afterwards feal it. Shakefpeare. 

2. To confirm or atteft by a feal. 

God join’d my heart to Romeo’s ; thou our hands ; 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo Jeal’dy 
Shall be the label to another deed. 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this fhaJl flay them both. 

3 . To confirm ;*to ratify j to fettle. 

My foul is purg’d from grudging hate. 

And with my hand IfeaLour true hearts love. Shak. R. HI. 
When I have performed this, and fcaled to them this fruit, 
I will come into Spain. Rom. xv. 28 . 

4 . To fhut j to clofe. 

Seal up your lips, and give no words, but mum ! Shakef 
At my death 

Thou haft feal’d up my expectation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The root of evil is fealed up from you. 2 Lfdr. viii. 53 . 
The fenfe is like the fun; for the fun feals up the globe of 
heaven, and opens the globe of earth: fo the fenfe doth ob¬ 
feure heavenly things, and reveals earthly things. Bacon . 

Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. 

And feal thee fo, as henceforth not to fcorn 

The facil gates of hell too flightly barr’d. Milton. 

5 . To mark with a ftamp. 

■ You’d rail upon the hoftefs, 

And fay you would prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe fhe bought ftone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Shakef. 
To Seal. v. n. To fix a feal. 

I will feal unto this bond. Shakefpeare. 

We make a fure covenant and write it, and our princes and 
priefts feal unto it. A eh. ix. 38 . 

Se'aler. n.f [from feal.} One that feals. 

Se'alingwax. n.f. [feal and wax.} Hard wax made of rofin 
ufed to feal letters. 

The prominent orifice was elofed with falingwax. Boyle. 

SEAM n.f. [yearn, Saxon j zoom, Dutch.] 

!. The edge of cloath where the threads are doubled; the fu¬ 
ture where the two edges are fewed together. 

In velvet white as fnovv the troop was gown’d, 

The fiams with fparkling emeralds fet around. Dryden. 
Precepts fhould be fo finely wrought together in the fame 
piece, that no coarfe feam may difeover where they join. Add. 
2 . The junClure of planks in a fhip. 

With boiling pitch the feams inftops. 

Which, well laid o’er, the fait fea waves withftand. Dryd. 
A cicatrix; a fear. 

[yearn, Saxon, a load.] A meafure ; a veffel in which things 
are held ; eight bufhels of corn. Ainfworth. 

c. [Seme, Saxon; faim , Welfh; fain 9 French.] 1 allow; 
greafe; hog’s lard. 

Shall the proud lord, 

That baftes his arrogance with his own fam, 

Be worfhipp’d ? Shakefp. Toilas and Crcjfida. 

Part fcour the ruftv fhields with feam , and part 
New grind the blunted ax. Dryden s Akn. 

To Seam. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To join together by future, or otherwife. 

2 . To mark ; to fear with a long cicatrix. 

Seam'd o’er with wounds, which hi$ own fabregave. Pope. 
Say/has the fmall or greater pox 
Sunk down her nofe, or fam'd her face ? Swift. 
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Se'amle§s. adj. [from feam.} Having no Team. 

Se'amrent. n.J. [feam and rent.] A reparation of any thin* 
where it is joined; a breach of the flitches. ' * 3 

OE ams tress, 71 . J. [yeaniej*T.jie, Saxon.] A woman whole 
trade is to few. 

They wanted food and raiment; fo theytook 
Religion for their famfrefs and their cook. Cleaned am] 

Se'amy. adj. [from feam.'] Having a feam ; ihewi.no- the fe / 
Some fuch fquire he was. 

That turn’d your wit the fejarry fide without, 

And made me to fufpeef you. Shak. Qth e p 

Sean. n.f. [ ye^ne, Saxon; jagma, Latin.] A net. Some¬ 
times written Jeine , or Jaine. 

Sear. adj. [ yeapian, Saxon, to dry ] Dry; not any Jon?- 
green. Spenjer ufes it. .. 

I have liv’d long enough: my May of life 
Is fall’n into the Jcar, the yellow leaf. Shak. Macbeth 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never far. Milton 

Some may be cherifhed in dry places, as in fear yyood R a ' 

To Sear. v.a. [yeayian, Saxon.] To burn ; to cauterize/* 

The fcorching flame fore Tinged all his face. 

And through his armour all his body fear’d. Fairy fhix> : 
Some fhall depart from the faith, /peaking lies, having their 
conference Jeared with a hot iron. 1 Pirn. iv. 2 

Cherifh veins of good humour, and fear up thofe of ill. Tem 

I’m fear’d with burning heel, ’till the fcorch d marrow * 
Fries in the bones. R ice’s Royal Comm. 

Se'arbreach. n.f [fear and breach .] Perhaps fealreach. 
’Tis one thing for a man to be firm againft honell dangers; 
but to run his head againft ftone walls, or to put his fhoulders 
to a fearbreacb, to attempt infuperable difficulties, would be 
juft the moral of the ram in the fable. L’Ejlravgt, 

Se'arcloath. n.f. [ yaycla^, Saxon, from yap, pain, and 
claiS, a plafter ; fo that cetecloaih , as it is now -written, from 
cera, wax, feems to be wrong.] A plafter ; a large plafter. 
Bees wax is the ground of all farcloath falves. Mortimer. 

To Searce. v. a. [jajjer, French.] To fift finely. 

Put the finely Jearced powder of alabafter into a Hat- 
bottomed and well heated brafs veffel. Boyle. 

For the keeping of meal, bolt and fearce it from the 
bran. Mortimer s Husbandly. 

Searce. n.f A fieve ; a bolter. 

Sea'rcer. n.f [from jearced] He who fearces. 

To SEARCH, v.a. [chercher, French.] 

1. To examine; to try; to explore; to look through. 

Help to fearch my houfe this one time: if I find not whatl 
feek, let me for ever be your table fport. Shakef me. 

They returned from Jcai’ching of the land. Km. xiii. 25 , 
Through the void immenfe 
To fearch with wand’ring queft a place foretold. Milton. 

2 . To inquire ; to feek. 

Now clear I underftand 

What oft my fteddieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain. Mill . 

Enough is left befides to fearch and know. Milton. 
Draw up fome valuable meditations from' the depths of the 
earth, and fearch them through the vaft ocean. JVatis. 

3 . To probe as a chirurgeon. 

Alas, poor fhepherd ! fearching of thy wound, 

I have, by hard adventure, found my own. Shakef tort. 

With this good fword, 

That ran through Caefar’s bowels, fearch this bofom. Shah 
For the divilions of Reuben there were great fearcbtngs of 
heart. v 

The figns of wounds penetrating are difeovered by the pro¬ 
portion of the Jearching candle, or probe which enters into 
the cavity. JVifemans Surgery 

4 . To Search^. To find by feeking. 

Who went before you, to fearch you cut a place to pitch 
your tents in ? Deutr. i 33* 

They may fometimes be fuccefsful to fearch out truth. IBatts. 

To Search, v. n. 

1 . To make a fearch. f . 

Satisfy me once more ; once more fearch with me. Shake}. 

To afk or fearch I blame thee not. 

2 . To make inquiry. ., 

Thofe who ferioufly fearch after or maintain truth, fn° u 
ftudy to deliver themfdves without obfeurity or equuo 

cation. 0 ’ 

It fuffices that they have once with care fitted the mat . te ^ 
and parched into all the particulars that could give an) 

/ n.- Locta 

to the queition. 

With piercing eye fome fearch where nature plays, 

And trace the wanton through her darkfome maze. 

3 . To feek; to try to find. _ ^ . ■ rl 

Your hufband’s coming, woman, to fearch for a r e *T e '■ 
that is here now in the houfe. Shak. Merry lirvcscj l th ^ 
We in vain fearch for that conflitution within a 
which depend thofe powers weobfervein then)- 

Search, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Inquiry by looking into every fufpecied place. - • ir 
The orb he roam'd 

With narrow fearch, and With infneTUon deep. * 

J 2 . Juq“* r ; * 
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2 . Inquiry; examination; act of feekmg. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufhels of 
chaff: you fhall feek all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them they are not worth the fearch. Shakefpeare. 

Who great in fearch of God and nature grow. 

They belt the wife Creator’s praife declare. Dryden. 

Now mourn thy fatal fearch ; 

It is not fafe to have too quick a fenfe. Dryden. 

The mind fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hidden idea, 
and turns the eye of the foul upon it. Lode. 

Bv the philofophical ufe of words, I mean fuch an ufe as 
conveys the precife notions of things, which the mind may 
be fatisfied with in its fearch after knowledge. Locke. 

The parents, after a lo ngjcarcb for the boy, gave him for 
drowned in a canal. Addifon. 

This common practice carries the heart afide from all that 
is honell in our fearch after truth. Watts . 

3 . Queft ; purfuit. 

If zealous love fhould go in farch of virtue. 

Where fhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? Shakefp. 
Stay him from his intendment, or brook fuch difgrace well as 
he fhall run into; in that it is a thing of his own fearch, and 
altogether againft my will. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Nor did my fearch of liberty begin, 

’Till my black hairs were chang’d upon my chin. Dryden. 
Se'archer. n.f [from fearch.'] 
j. Examiner; inquirer; trier. 

The Agarenes that feek wifdom upon earth, the authors of 
fables, and f archers out of underftanding. Bar. m. 23 . 

The JearJoers found a marvellous difference between the 
Anakins and themfelves. Raleigh. 

Religion has given us a more juft idea of the divine nature: 
he whom we appeal to is truth itfelf, the great fearcber of 
hearts, who will not let fraud go unpuniflied, or hold him 
guiltlefs that taketh his name in vain. Addifon. 

In vain we lift up our prefumptuous eyes ~) 

To what our Maker to their ken denies: C 

The Jearcher follows faft; the objedt flies. Prior. 3 

Avoid the man who pradtifes any thing unbecoming a free 
and open Jearcher after truth. Watts. 

2 . Officer in London appointed to examine the bodies of the 
dead, and report the caufe of death. 

The fearchers, who are ancient matrons fworn to their of¬ 
fice, repair to the place where the dead corps lies, and by view 
of the fame, and by other inquiries, examine by what difeafe 
the corps died. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

SEASON, n. f [faifon, French.] 

J. One of the four parts ot the year, Spring, Summer, Au¬ 
tumn, Winter. 

I he faireft flowers o’ th’ feafon 
Are our carnations and ftreak’d gillyflowers. Shakefp. 

Then Summer, Autumn, Winter did appear; 

And Spring was but a feafon of the year. Dr\den. 

We faw, in fix days travelling, the ieveral feafons of the 
year m theftbeauty. Addfn on Italy. 

2 . A time as diftinguifhed from others. 

He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 

Th -ru fitS ,°’, th ’A>"- Macfotb. 

I bezjeajon prime for fweeteft feents and airs. Miltm. 

3 . A fit time; an opportune concurrence. 

At feafon fit let her with thee partake. Milton 

All bufmefs fhould be done betimes; and there's as little 
trouble of doing lt m feafon too, as out of feafon. VE/franre. 

^ ror active fports, for pleafing reft, 

I his is the time to be pofTeft ; / 

I he beft is but in feafon beft. Dryden j 

I would indulge the gladnefs of my heart! 

Let us retire : her grief is out of feafon. Philips 

fuitable 6 iS nO f <: °f 0n t0 which fuch th <™gbts as thefe are more 

Th fedfon when to come, and when to go, JlUerbur >' 

Fo fing, or ceafe to fing, we never know. Rob? 

4- A time not very long. ? 

We’ll hip you for a feafon, but our jealoufy 

5- [MoP the That which gives a high 

To S E ’ A Z!t pTnch.] fleeP - “• 

1 . To mix with food any thing that gives a high relifh. 
felt VCry oblatlon of % meat-offering lhalt thou feafon with 

facrifice ’ 

for breakfaftand fupper, milk and milk-pottagf are verTfit 

-or children; only let them b tfeafinei with fugaf. ~ L ]ch 
I he wife contriver, * ae ’ 

To keep the waters from corruption free, 

-Mtxt them with fait, and feafon’d all the tea vi 1 
To give a relifh to. JJ ' Blackmon. 

w j‘ h r P° rti y 01 -"' fcrious hours ; 

Th.' t 1 fte ? of . P| ea hires, youth devours. Dryden. 

p ‘ u eo ‘ Wlt ls tojeafm converfatiun, to reprdent 
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what is praifeworthy to the greateft advantage, and to expofe 
the vices and folliesof men. Tillotfon. 

3 . To qualify by admixture of another ingredient. 

Mercy is above this feepter’d fway ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf; 

And earthly pow’r does then fliew likeft God’s, 

When mercy Jeafcns juftice. Shak. Merchant of Venice* 

Scafon your admiration but a while, 

With an attentive ear, ’till I deliver 

This marvel to you. Shah. Hamlet • 

4 . To imbue; to tinge or taint. 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpar’d, 

’Till f, in man refiding, through the race 

His thoughts, his looks, words, actions, all infedt. 

And (eafon hirg^thy laft and fweeteft prey. Miiton’s Pa. Lofl. 
Secure their religion, feafon their younger years with pru¬ 
dent and pious principles. Tay.or. 

Sin, taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef¬ 
fel ; fo much of it as it fills, it alfo feafons: the touch and tinc¬ 
ture go together. South. 

5 . To fit for any ufe by time or habit; to mature,; 

The crow doth fing as fweet'y as the lark. 

When neither is attended ; and, I think. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day. 

When ev’ry goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren : 

How many things by feafon J eafon’d are. 

To their right praife and true perfection. Shakefpeare. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Direclly feafons him his enemy. Shakefpeare* 

Vie charge you, that you have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon d office, and to wind 
Yourfelf unto a power tyrannical. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The archers of his guard /hot two arrows every man to¬ 
gether a’ga'inft an inch board cf well feafoned timber. Hayward. 
His plenteous ftores do feafon’d timber fend ; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. Dryden. 

A man fhould harden and feafon himfelf beyond the degree 
of cold wherein he lives. Addijon. 

To Se'ason. v.n. To be mature; to grow fit for anypurpofe. 
Carpenters rough plane boards for flooring, that they may 
fet them by to feajon. Mcxon’s Mech , Exerc. 

Seasonable, adj. [fafon, French.] Opportune; happen¬ 
ing or done at a proper time ; proper as to time. 

Mercy is Jeafonable in the time of affliction, as clouds of 
rain in the time of drought. Eccluf. v. 2 . 

^ If ever it was Jeafonable to preach courage in the defpifed 
anuied caufe of Chrift, it is now, when his truths are reformed 
into nothing, when the hands and hearts of his faithful mini- 
fters are weakened. South’s Sermons. 

Se asonableness. n.f. [from feafonable .] Opponunenels of 
lime; propriety with regard to time. 

A Bntifh freeholder would very ill difeharge his part, if he 
did not acknowledge the excellency and featonablenej's of thofe 
laws by which his country has been recovered out of its 
confufions. AddijMs Freeholder. 

Reasonably, adv. [fromfcafonab'e.j Properly with refpect 
to time. r 

This is that to which I would moft earneftly, moft feafon - 
ally adv,fe you all Severn. 

Se asoner. n.J. [from Fife Jon.} He who feafons or gives a 
relifh to any thing. & 

Se asoNinc. n.f. [from feafon.] That which is, added to any 
thing to give it a relifh. } 

Breads we have of feveral grains, with divers kinds of 
Jeavenmgs and feafomngs ; fo that fome do extremely move ap¬ 
petites, and fome do nourifh fo as divers do Jive of them 
alone. ^ 

Some abound with words, without any feafoning or tafte of 
matter. ^ / r 

A foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learning 

the bleffin^ ^ ^^ ming to retireme ™, and make us tafte 

tW°tl! tlCal .[p eculatlo " s are oF <*ry and auftere a nature* 
/JS. " 0t S ° d ° Wn Witl ‘ the frequent 

he pubhek accept a paper which has in it none of thofe 
feafomngs that recommend the writings which are in vo Zl 

am AT g US * , Addifon’s SpJaTr 

• Man ) r vegetable fubftances are ufed by mankind J fafon- 

thymetndfavor 0 ; W ‘ tK 3 hi£h ' y “ 

Se at ,,y, [ Mj , Latin old German. 

A cha,r > be, £ h > ° r an y t h 'ng on which one may fit J 
i he fons of light J 

Hafted, reforting to the fummons high. 

And took their feats. r „ 

The lady of the leaf ordain’d a 
And made the lady of the flow’r her gueft; 

w- h w j 0 .’ a b ° W r aFcen ded on the plain, 

it 1 fueden fats ordain’d, and large for cithv train. Dryd. 
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2 . Chair of ftate ; throne ; poft of authority; tribunal. 

With due obfervance of thy goodly feat> 

■ Great Agamemnon, Neftor fhall fuppiy 

Thy lateft words. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefftda. 

Thus we debafe 

The nature of our feats , and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Whatfoever be the manner of the world’s end, moft cer¬ 
tain it is an end it fhall have, and as certain that then we fhall 
appear before the judgment/^' of Chrift, that every man may 
receive according to that which he hath done in his body, whe¬ 
ther it be good or evil. Hakewill on Providence* 

3 . Manfion; refidence; dwelling; abode. 

It were enough in reafon to fuccour with victuals, and 
other helps, a vaft multitude, compelled by neceffity to feek a 
new feat) or to direct them unto a country able to receive 
them. Raleigh. 

O earth, how like to heav’ 11 ! if not prefer’d 
Moft juftly, feat worthier of gods, as built 
With fecond thoughts, reforming what was old ! Milton: 

In Alba he fhall fix his royal feat ; 

And, born a king, a race of kings beget. Dry den. 

Has Winter caus’d thee, friend, to change thy fat) 

And feek in Sabine air a warm retreat? Dryden. 

The promis’d feat of empire fhall again 
Cover the mountain, and command the plain, Prior , 

4 . Situation ; fite. 

The fittefl and the eafiefl to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war, 

The rather for their feat , being next borderers 
On Italy. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 

He that builds a fair houfe upon an ill feat , committeth 
himfelf to prifon. Bacon. 

A church by Strand-bridge, and two bifhops hcufes, were 
pul ed down to make a feat for his new building. Hayward. 

It folio vveth now that we find out the feat of Eden ; for in 
it was Paradife by God planted. Raleigh. 

To Seat. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To place on feats; to caufe to fit down. 

The guefts were no fooner feated but they entered into a 
warm debate. Arbuthnot. 

2 . To place in a poft of authority, or place of diftinftion. 

Thus high was king Richard feated. Shak. R. Ill, 

Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcalro, fuch magnificence 
Equal’d in all their glories to infhrine 
Belus or Serapis their gods, or feat 

Their kings. Milton. 

A fpirit of envy or oppofition makes mankind uneafy to fee 
others of the fame fpecies feated above them in a fort of per¬ 
fection. Pope. 

3 . To fix in any particular place or fituation; to fettle. 

Should one family or one thoufand hold poffeffion of all the 
fouthern undifcovered continent, becaufe they had feated them- 
felves in Nova Guiana. Paleigh. 

By no means build too near a great neighbour, which were, 
in truth, to be as unfortunately feated on the earth as Mercury 
is in the heavens; for the moft part ever in combuftion, or 
obfcurity, under brighter beams than his own. JVotton. 

4 . To fix; to place firm. 

Why do I yield to that fuggeflion, 

Whofe horrid image doth upfix my hair. 

And make my feated heart knock at my ribs, 

Againft the ufe of nature. Shak. Macbeth. 

From their foundations loofening to and fro, 

They pluck’d the feated hills. Milton. 

Se'award . adv. [Jea and peap.b, Saxon ] Towards the fea. 

The rock rufh’d feaward with impetuous roar, 

Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyfs the boaftcr bore. Pope. 

Se'cant. n.f [ fecans , Latin ; fecan'e , Fr.] In geometry, the 


r'wht line drawn from the centre of a circle, 


cutting 


and 


meeting with another line called the tangent without it. DiSi. 

To SECEDE, v. n. Ifecedo) Latin.] To withdraw from fel- 
lowfhip in any affair. 

Sece'der. n. f. f from fecede. ] One who difcovers his difap- 
probation of any proceedings by withdrawing himfelf. 

To Sece'rn. v. a . [fecerno , Latin.] To feparate finer from 
grofier matter; to make the feparation of fubftances in the 
body. 

Birds are commonly better meat than beads, becaufe their 
flefh doth affimilate more finely, and fecerncth more fubtilly. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The pituite or mucus fecerned in the nofe and windpipe, is 
not an excrementitious but a laudable humour, necefiary for 
defending thofe parts, from which it is fecerned , from exco¬ 
riations. Arbuthnot. 

Secession, n.f. [feceffio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of departing. 

The acceflion of bodies upon, or feccffion thereof from the 
earth’s furface, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 
fphere. . Brown. 

2 . The aft of withdrawing from councils or aftions. 


E C 


Se'cle. n.f. [fieck) French; feculum Latin.] A century 
Of a man’s age, part he lives in his father’s life-time and 
part after his fon’s birth; and thereupon it is wont to be f | 
that three generations make one fecle> or hundred years i n t\ 

„ g^alogies. Hamad's llj. Cat 

To Seclude, v. a. [ fecludo , Latin.] To confine from - 
fhut up apart; to exclude. 5 0 

None is fecluded from that funftion of any degree frate 

Ca, c ng- ^ "ivbidi% 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to feclude ir m 
us, to fence them not only, as he did the interdifted tree, by 
precept and commination, but with difficulties and impofiilA 

*^ eS ' . Decay of Pi £ t v 

The number of birds deferibed .may be near five hundred 
and the number of fifhes, feduding fhell-fifh, as many; but if 
the fhell-fifh be taken in, more than fix times the number. 

T , . , , the Creation, 

Indole your tender plants in your conlervatory, fecludk? 

all entrance of cold, Evelyns Kalendar; 

Let eaftern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bofom (laves. Thornfai 

SE'COND. n.f. [fecond, French; fecundus, Latin. It is ob- 
fervable that the Englifh have no ordinal of two, as the Latins 
and the nations deriving from them have none of duo. What 
the Latins call fecundus , from feguer, the Saxons term oj^i, or 
aeycepa.] 

1. The next in order to the firft; the ordinal of two. 

Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 

Nor needed to be warn’d a Jccond time, 

But bore each other back. Dr fen, 

2 . Next in value or dignity; inferiour. 

I fhall not fpeak fuperlatively of them, left I be fufpe&ed of 
partiality ; but this I may truly fay, they are fecond to none in 
the Chrifiian world. Bacon's Advice to Pillion. 

None I know 

Second to me, or like; equal much lefs. Mlltn, 

My eyes are flill the fame ; each glance, each grace, 
Keep their firfl luffre, and maintain their place, 

Not fecond yet to any other face. Dryden. 

Not thefe huge bolts, by which the giants (lain, 

Lay overthrown on the Phlegrcan plain ; 

’Twas of a leffer mould and lighter weight; 

They call it thunder of a Jccond rate. Addifn . 

By a fad train of miferies alone 
Diftinguifh’d long, and fecond now to none. Pope. 

Perfons of fecond rate merit in their own country, like birds 
of pafiage, thrive here, and fly off when their employments 
are at an end. Swift. 

SeYond-hand. n.f. Poffeffion received from the firft pof- 
feffor. 

SeYond-hand is fometimes ufed adjeftively. Not original; 
not primary. 

Some men build fo much upon authorities, they have but a 
fecond-hand or implicit knowledge. Lode. 

They are too proud to cringe to fecond-hand Favourites in a 
great family. Swift to Gay 

At Second-hand. In imitation; in the fecond placeoi order; 
by tranfmiffion ; not primarily ; not originally. 

They pelted them with fatyrs and epigrams, which perhaps 
had been taken up at firft only to make their court, and at 
fecond-hand to flatter thofe who had flattered their king. Teirple. 

In imitation of preachers at fecond-hand, I fhall tranfetibe 
from Bruyere a piece of raillery. Pater. 

Spurious virtue in a maid ; 

A virtue but at fecond-hand. Swift* 

Se'cond. n.f. [ fecond) French ; from the adjeftive.] 

1. One who accompanies another in a duel to direct or aelcnu 
him. 

Their feconds minifter an oath, 

Which was indifferent to them both. 

That on their knightly faith and troth 

No magick them fupplied ; 

And fought them that they had no charms, 

Wherewith to work each other’s harms, 

But came with fimple open arms ... 

To have their caufes tried. Drayton's Aymp' n • 

Their firft encounters were very furious,’till after fornetoi 

and bloodfhed they were parted by the feconds. 

Perfonal brawls come in as feconds to finifh the difput c ° 

. . J fVattu 

opinion. . . 

2 . One who fupperts or maintains ; a fupporter; a maintain - 

He propounded the duke as a main caufe of divers in 
ties in the ftate, being fure enough of feconds after 

onfet. r 11 on 

Courage, when it is only a fecond to injuftice, and 
without provocation, is a difadvantage to a charafter. £ 

3 . A fecond minute, the fecond divifion of an hour by fix*} » 

fixtieth part of a minute- .. t j lC 

Four flames of an equal magnitude will be kept a 
fpace of fixteen fecond minutes, though one of th e jf ‘‘ t 
alone, in the fame veffel, will net laft above twenty- xC . 
moft thirty feconds. /minds Math. Mg 




Milton. 
Rofcomnion. 


Poie. 


Shakefpeare. 


SEC 

Sounds move above 1140 Englifh feet in a fecond minute of 

time and in feven or eight minutes of time about 100 Eng- 

, f ’ ;i oe • • Locke. 

lifh mnes. v t _ 

To Second, v.a. £ feconder , Fr. fecundo) Lat. from tne noun.J 
j o fupport; to forward; to alfift; to come in after the aft as 

a maintainer * . . . 

The authors of the former opinion were prefently feepnaed 

bv other witrier and better learned, who being loth that the 
form of church polity, which they fought to bring in, fhould 
be otherwife than in the higheft degree accounted of, took 
firft an. exception againft the difference between church polity 
ana matters of necelfity to falvation. Hooker. 

Though we here fall down, 

We have fupplies to ffetona our attempt; 

If ihey mifearry, theirs fhall fecond them. Shak. Henry VI, 
I to be the power of IfiaeFs God 
Avow, and challenge Dagon to the teft, 

OfPring to combat thee his champion bold, 

With th’ utmoft of his godhead feconded. 

Familiar Ovid tender thoughts infpires. 

And nature feconds all his foft defires. 1L-,- 

If in company you offer fomething for a jeft, and no body 
feconds you in your laughter, you may condemn their tafte 5 
but in the mean time you make a very indifferent figure. Swift. 
In human work’s, though labour’d on with pain, 

A thoufand movements icarce one purpole gain; 

In God’s, o;.e fingle can its ends .produce,' 

Yet ferves to fecond too fome other ule. 

2 . To follow in the next place. 

You fome permit 

To fecond ills with ills. 1 St 

Having formerly difeourfed of a maritimal voyage, I think 
it not impertinent to fecond the fame with fome necefiary rela¬ 
tions concerning the royal navy. Raleigh. 

He faw his guileful aft 
By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her hufband. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Sin is u uall y feconded with fin ; and a man feldom commits 
one fin to pleafe, but he commits another to defend himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

Se'cond Sifht. n. f. The power of feeing things future, or 
things diftant: fuppofed inherent in fome of the Scottilh 
iflanders. 

As he was going out to fteal a fheep, he was feifed with a 
fit of jee ndfight: the face of the country prefented him with 
a wide profpeft of new feenes, which he had never feen be- 
^ ore - Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Se'cond Jighted. adj. [from fecondfight.] Having the fecond 
fight. 

Sawney was defeended of an ancient family, renowned for 
their (kill in prognofticks: moft of his anceftors wer Tfecond 
fit ted) and his mother but narrowly efcaped for a witch. Add. 
Se condarily, adv. [Fromjecpndary.] In the fecond decree; 
in the fecond order; not primarily ; not originally; not in 
the firft intention. 

I hefe atoms make the wind primarily tend downwards, 
though oi.her accidental caules impel them Jecondamiy to a 
Hoping motion. Digby. 

He confeflos that temples are erefted, and feftfvals kept,^ to 
the honour of faints, at \tA\ fecondarily'. Stilling fleet 

It is primarily generated out of the efftrfion of melancho- 
lick blood, or fecondarily out of the dregs and remainder of a 
phlegmonous or cedematick tumour. ~ Harvey 

Secondaries s. n.f. \ixom Jccondary ] The ftate'of bein^ 
fecondary. 0 

r \ hat which is peculiar and diferiminative, muft be taken 
Fjmarinefs and fccmclarinefs of the perception. Norr. 
SECONDARY, adj. [fecundariuS) Latin.] 

3. J\ot primary; not of the firft intention; not of the firft 
rate ; next to the firft. 

Two are the radical differences: the fecondary differences 

are Wh f t , . Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

7 there is moral right on the one hand, no L 

com ary right can difeharge it. LEflraL 

Gravitation ,s the powerful cement which holds together 
t_is magnificent ftruflure of the world, which ftretcheth the 
North over the empty fpace, and bangeth the earth upon 

caufe'",? ,h° tran f r lhe WOrds of Job from dle and real 
caufe to the fecondary. p . 

inimatorof"" 1 ‘’‘i"" fort “ itou -% <Wmed by the coiwen-' 

^ ‘ f tte * f . a c!laos > bow is it conceivable that all the nla- 
nets, both primary and fecondary , fhould revolve the fame wav 

2 a’IS “I 1 r° Eaft ’ and tbat in t,le n 'me plane? Bcntl. 
Acting by tranfmiffion or deputation. 

That we were form’d then, fay’ft thou ? and the work 
Jeiondary hands, by tafk transfer’d 

t rom father to his fon ? Milton's Paradife Loft, b v 

As m a watch’s fine machine, J J ’ * 

Though many artful fprings are feen, 

1 ae added movements which declare 
«ow full the moon, how old the year, 
derive their fe, ondary pow’r 

iom that which fimply points the hour. Prior. 


SEC 


o 


A fecondary fever is that which arifes after a crifis, or tile 
difeharge of fome'morbid matter, as after the declenfion of 
the ftp all pox or meafles. Quincy. 

Se'condary. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] A delegate; adeputyi 
Se'co dly. adv. [from fecond.] In the fecond piace. 

Firft fhe hath difobeyed the law, and Jeccndly trefpaffed 
againft her hufband. Eccluf. xxiii. 23 . 

Firft, metals are more durable than plants; and jecondy * 
they are more fblid and hard. Bacon i 

The houfe of commons in Ireland, and, feccndly') the privy 
council, addreffed his majefty againft thefe half-pence. Swift. 
SeYondrate. n f [fecond arid rate.] 

1 . The fecond order in dignity or value. 

They call it thunder of the J'econdrate. Addifn s Ovid. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed adjeftively, one of the fecond order. A 
colloquial licenfe. 

He was not then a fecondrate champion, as they would have 
him, who think fortitude the firft virtue in a hero. Dryden. 
Se'crecy. n f. [from fecret.] 

1 . Privacy; ftate of being hidden. 

That’s not fuddenly to be perform’d. 

But with advice and filent fecrecy. Shak. HenryVli 

The lady Anne, 

Whom the king hath in fecrecy long married. 

This day was view’d in open as his queen. Shakef. H.VIII. 

in nature’s book of infinite fecrecy) 

A little can I read. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra-. 

2 . Solitude; retirement. 

Thou in th yfecrecy y although alone, 

Beft with thyfelf accompany’d, feek’ft not 
Social communication. Milton's Parad. Loft . 

Thefe is no fuch thing as perfeft fecrecy) to encourage a ra¬ 
tional mind to the perpetration of any bafe aftion ; for a mail 
muft firft extinguish and put out the great light within him, 
his confcience ; he muft get away from himfelf, and (hake ofF 
the thouland witnenes which he always carries about him, be¬ 
fore he can be alone. South's Sermons. 

3 . Forbearance of difeovery. 

It is not with publjck as with private prayer: in this rather 
fee ecy is commanded than outward fhew ; whereas that being 
the publickaft of a whole, fociety, requireth accordingly more 
care to be had of external appearance. Hooker. 

4 . Fidelity to a fecret; taciturnity inviolate ; clofe filence. 
SE'CRET. adj. [fecret) French ; Jecretus , Latin.] 

1 . Kept hidden; net revealed ; concealed; private. 

7 he fecret things belong unto the Lord our God; but thofe 
things which are revealed belong unto us. Deutr. xxix. 29 . 
Retired; private; unfeen. 

Thou open’ft wifdom’s way, 

And giv’ft accefs, though fecret fhe retire : 

And I perhaps am fecret. Milton. 

Faithful to a fecret entrufted. 

Secret Romans, that have fpoke the Word, 

And wifi not palter ? Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 

L nknown ; not difeovered : as, a fecret remedy. 

P J1V V * ^ k — 


2 . 


4 

5 

SeY 

1 . 


obfeene. 


ret. n.f [fecret) French ; fecretum 9 Latin.] 
Something ftudiouflv hidden. 


2 . 


Infefted minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Shakefp-. 
1 here is no fecret that they can hide from thee. Ezek. xxviii* 
V/e not to explore the fecrets afk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton. 

A thing unknown ; fomething not yet difeovered. 

All bleft jecretS) 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth. Shakef. King Lear. 

_ All fecrets of the deep, all nature’s works. Milton 

7 he Romans feem not to have known the fecret of paper- 

p . ’ r Arbuthnot. 

3 . Privacy; fecrecy. 

Bread eaten in fecret is pleafant. p roV{ t j Xi j - 

c riding through the air (he comes. Milton \ 

Fo Secret, v.a. [from the noun.] 7'o keep private. 

Great care is to be ufed of the clerks of the council,*for the 
fecret mg of their confultations. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Se CRETAIUSHIP. n.f. [fecretaire y Fr. from fecretaryO The 
office of a fecretary. J 

Se c ret ARY. n.f [fecretaire) Fr. fccretarius , low Latin.] One 

entruded with the management of bufinefs; one who writes 
for another. 

Call Gardiner to me, my new fecretary. ShakeTo 
That which is moft of all profitable is acquaintance with 
th eject etariis, and employed men of ambafl'adors. Bacon 

To CFCR f ecre ‘f y to th T e Prince. Clarendon. 

1 0 T^n-RL 1 L. V. a. [fecretus, Latin.] 

T • lo put afide; to hide. 

To / ecern > to feparate. 

e.re hon. n.f [fvom jecretus) Latin.] 

1 . I hat part of the animal ceconomy that confifts in fenaratino- 

the various fluids of the body. leparating 

2 . i he fluid fecreted. 

Secr 


1 

2 

Se 


maLLtioY ^• [fr ° m feCnm ' Latin ’i Pa >'ted by 
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Donne . 
Performing the 


SEC 

They have a fimilitude or contrariety to the fecretitious hu- 

a , nd r , C > UaUt T n flayer on the Hu,noun. 

£ cre ns T.n. f. [from Jeeret.] A dealer in fecrets. 

borne things I have not yet thought fit fo plainly to reveal, 
not out of any envious defign of having them buried with me, 
but that I may barter with thofe fecretijis, that will not part 
with one fecret but in exchange for another. Bnle 

Se cret LY . ady [fromfecret.] Privately; privily; not open- 
iy , not pubhckly ; not fo as to be known. 

Civ'e him this letter, do it fecretly. Shakefpeare. 

I hole thoughts are not wholly mine; but either they are 
Jecretlym the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd . 
INow fecretly with inward grief fhe pin’d ; 

Now warm refentments to his griefs he join’d. Addifon. 
borne may place their chief fatisfadion in giving fecretly 
what is to be diflributed; others, in being the open and 
avowed inflruments of making fuch diflributions. Atterbury . 
oecrftness. n.f. [from fecret. J 
State of being hidden. 

2 . Quality of keeping a fecret. 

I could mufler up 
My giants and my witches too, 

, Which are vafl conftancy and fecrctnefs. 

Secretory, adj. [from fecretus , Latin.] 
office of fecretion. 

All the glands are a congeries of veflels complicated 
together, whereby they give the blood time to feparate through 
the capillary veflels into the feentory^ which afterwards exone¬ 
rate themfelves into one dudl. Kay. 

SEC I . n.f [fedle, trench ; fefta, Latin, from feftando.] 

1. A body of men following fome particular mailer, or united 
ifi fome fettled tenets. Often in a bad fenfe. 

We’ll wear out, 

In a wall d prifon, packs and fedls of great ones, 

That ebb and flaw by th’ moon. Sbakef. King Lear. 

1 he greateft viciflitude of things is the viciffitude of fcdls 
and religions : the true religion is built upon the rock ; the refl 
are tolled upon the waves of time. Bacons EjfajS . 

T he jealous fedls that dare not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 

You for their umpire and their fynod take. Dryden. 

7 he academics were willing to admit the goods of fortune 
into their notion of felicity ; but no fedls of old philofophers 
did ever leave a room for greatnefs. Dryden. 

A fed of free thinkers is a fum of ciphers. Bentley . 

2 . In Shakefpeare it feems to be mifprinted for Jet. 

Of our unbitted luffs, I take this that you call love to be a 
fett cion. Sbakefp. Othello. 

bE'cTARisM. n.f. [from fed.] Difpofition to petty fedts in 
oppofition to things eflablifhed. 

Nothing hath more marks of fchifm and fedarifm than this 
prefbyterian way. King Charles . 

Sec tary. n.J. [fedaire, French; fromy^.j 

1. One who divides from publick eflablifhment, and joins with 
thofe diflinguifhed by fome particular whims. 

My lord, you are a fed ary 9 

That’s the plain truth. Sbakef. 

Romifh catholick tenets are inconfiflent, on the one hand, 
with the truth of religion profefled and protefled by the church 
of England, whence we are called proteftants; and the ana- 
baptifls, and feparatifls, and fedaries , on the other hand, whofe 
tenets arc full of fchifm, and inconfiflent with monarchy. Bac. 

The number of fedaries does not concern the clergy in 
point of interefl or confcience. Sivift. 

2 . A follower ; a pupil. 

7 he fedaries of my celeflial fkill. 

That wont to he the world’s chief ornament. 

And learned imps that wont to fhoot up flill, 

7 hey under keep. Spenfer. 

SECT/ tor. n.f. [fedateur, Fr. fedator^Tatm.] A follower; 
an i. ritator; a difciple. 


SEC 

polygons, hours, latitudes, metals and folids Tt ,V „ 
ufcful in all the praflical parts of the mathematics fT ^ 
ticularly contrived for navigation, furveyine, aftron’JC j? r ' 
ling, and projetfion of the%here. All thl lines of 7 ’ d ' al ’ 


or 


Hereof the wifer fort and the befl learned philofophers were 
not ignorant, as Cicero witnefTeth, gathering the opinion of 
Ariflotle and his jedators. Raleigh. 

Se'ction. n.f. [Jedlion , French; fedlio , Latin.] 

1. The a£l of cutting or dividing. 

In the Jedlion of bodies, man, of all fenfible creatures, has 
the fullefl brain to his proportion. Wotton. 

2 . A part divided from the refl. 

2 - A fmall and diflindl part of a writing or book. 

Inflead of their law, which they might not read openly, 
they read of the prophets, that which in likenefs of matter 
came nearefl to each fcdlion of their law. Hooker. 

The production of volatile falts I referve ’till I mention 
them in another Jedlion. Boyle. 

Without.breaking in upon the connection of his language, 
.t is hardly poflible to give a diflinCl view of his feveral argu¬ 
ments in diftimfl fedions. Locke. 

Sector, n.f. [ Jedlcur , French.] In geometry. 

Sedlor is an inflrument made of wood or metal, with a joint, 
and femetimes a piece to turn out to make a true fquare, 
with lines of fines, tangents, fecants, equal parts, rhumbs. 


iu.g anu projection or the ipiiere. All the lines of thV r» 

b n acc ° mmodat « 1 , t0 a, >y radius, which is done by £ 
oh all divifions parallelwife, and not lengthwife- the 7 * 2 
of which practice is this, that parallels to the bafe of anf 0 ]^ 
triangle, bear the fame proportion to it as the parts of i 
above the parallel do to the whole legs. Vi Je @* 

SECULAR, adj. [fecularis, Latin; Jeculier, French.] 

1. Not fpiritual; relating to affairs of the prefent world. 

Holy; worldly. ^ 

This in every feveral man’s a&ions of common life 
pertaineth unto moral; in publick and politick fecular aft,!?’ 
unto civil wifdom. J », a ' n * 

Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names ^ 
Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r, though feigning flill to a£l 

By fpiritual. ~ Milton's Paradifc U 

2 . [In the church of Rome.'] Not bound by monaftfik rules ' 

Thofe northern nations eafily embraced the religion of thofe 
they fubdued, and by their devotion gave great authority and 

reverence, and thereby eafe to the clergy both fecular and re* 
gular. eg , 

. In France vafl numbers of ecdefiaflicks, fecular and HP 
gious, live upon the labours of others. Addifm 

3 . [Secidaire, Fr.] Happening or coming once in a fccle or century’ 

7 he Jecular year was kept but once in a century. Addilcn 
Secularity. n.f. [from Secular.] Worldlinefs 1 attentions 
the things of the prefent life, 

Littlencfs and fccularity of fpirit is the greateft enemy to 
contemplation. Burn,,’s Theory of the Earth. 

1 o Se cul arize, v. a. [ fecular ifer, Fr. from Jecular ] 

1 . I o convert from fpiritual appropriations to common ufe, 

2 . To make worldly. 

Secularly . adv. [from fecular.] In a worldly manner. 
Secularness, n.f [from fecular ] Worldlinefs. 
Se'cundine. n f [fecondines, Jeconde^ Fr. fecund*, viz. partis 
quod nafeentem infantem Jequantur. Ainfw.] The membrane 
in which the embryo is wrapped; the after-birth. 

I he calling of the fkin is by the ancients compared to the 
breaking of the fecundine , or cawl, but not rightly; for the 
fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped according to the 
parts, but the fkin is. _ Bacon's Nat . Hi/iorj. 

Future ages lie 

WVapp’d in their facred fecundine afleep. Cowltp 

If the Actus be taken out of the womb inclofed in the Jt- 
cundinesfit will continue to live, and the blood to circulate. Ray, 
SECU'RE. adj. [ Jecurus , Latin.] 

1 . Free from fear ; exempt from terrour; eafy ; allured. 
Confidence then bore thee on Jecure 
To meet no danger. Milton. 

One maid fhe had, belov’d above the reft; 

Secure of her, the fecret file confcfs’d. Dryden, 

In Lethe’s lake fouls long oblivion tafle ; 

Of future life Jecure , forgetful of the pafl. Dryden, 

But thou, Jecure of foul, unbent wiih woes; 

7'he more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. 
We live and a£l as if we were perfedllyyisYW* of the final 
event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. Atterbury. 

7'he portion of their wealth they defign for the ufes of the 
poor, they may throw into one of thefe publick repofitories, 
fecure that it will be well employed. Atterbury. 

It concerns the mofl Jecure of his ftrength, to pray to God 
not to expofe him to an enemy. Rogers. 

2. Carelefs ; wanting caution; wanting vigilance. 

3 . Free from danger; fafe. 

Let us not then fufpedl our happy flate. 

As not fecure to fingle or combin’d. Milton. 

Meffapus next, 

Secure of fleel, and fated from the fire. 

In pomp appears. Dryden. 

4 . It has fometimes of before the objecSl in all its fenfesi but 
more properly frGm before evil , or the caij'e of evil. 

Haply too fecure of our difeharge 
From penalty. Milton. 

Secure from fortune’s blows. 

Secure of what I cannot lofe. 

In my fmall pinnace I can fail. Dryden's Horace• 

To Secu're. v. a. [from the adje<5live.] 

1 . 7'o make certain; to put out of hazard; to afeertain. 
Nothing left 

That might his happy flate fecure , 

Secure from outward force. Milt 0 ’ 1, 

I fpread a cloud before the vigor’s fight, 

Suftain’d the vanquifh’d, and fecurd his flight; 

Ev ’11 then fecurd him, when I fought with joy 
7'he vow’d deflrudlion of ungrateful Troy. Dryden. 

Actions have their preference, not according to the tran 
fient pleafure or pain that accompanies or follows them he* c » 
but as they ferve to Jecure that perfect durable happinefs here 
after ' ^ ockt ' 

alter * Truth 
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men are in the fame uncertain floating 
them. . Locke. 

That prince who fhall be fo wife as by eftablifhed lavvs of 
liberty to Jecure protection to the honeft induftry of mankind, 
againft the opprefllon of power, will quickly he too hard for 
his neighbours. Locke. 

Deeper to wound, fhe fhuns the fight; 

She drops her arms to gain the field ; 

Secures her conqueft by her flight. 

And triumphs when fhe feems to yield. Prior. 

Nothing can be more artful than the addrefs of UlyfTes : he 
cures himfelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an in^enu- 


un, 6 cu liui ujd .11 ujc duareis or UJyiles i 

himfelf of a powerful advocate, by paying an ino-en 
ous and laudable deference to his friend. & Broome. 

2. To protect; to make fafe. 

Where two or three fciences are purfued at the fame time 
if one of them be dry, as logick, Jet another be more enter¬ 
taining, to fecure the mind from wearinefs. Watts 

3 . To infure. 

4 . To make faft. 

Secu'rely. adv. [from fecure .] Without fear; carelefly; 
Without danger ; fafely. ] 3 

Love, that had now long time Jecurely flept 
In Venus’ lap, unarmed then and naked, 

Gan rear head, by Clotho being waked. Spenfer. 

1 is done like HeClor, Tut Jecurely done, 

A little proudly, and great deal mifprizin^ 

The knight oppos’d. Sbakefp. Troilus andCrefftda 

His dai ing toe Jecurely him defy’d. a£i,, „ 

A foul that can Jecurely death defy, 7 

And count it nature’s privilege to die. Dryden's Vuven 

We upon our globe’s lad verge (hall go, * J 

And view the ocean leaning on the fky ; & 

From thence our rolling neighbours we (hall know, 

A nd on the lunar world Jecure y pry n j 

Whether any of the realbninf Ire inconfifient, fjjl 
leave to the judgment of the reader nj J y 

[from/ ^ 1 The caufe of £ 

1 . C^,^ e kf}^Zl t fnm'{fT nta,, Lat ' J 
be^'l^T'beln 3 ^ w K he " mc " wi " " ot 

of their fth,gs“ ’ Umi1 ' he ^ have a fllar P renfe 

s. Vitious careleflhefs; confidence; want of vigihnce >J ^ W ' 

but r e > S fc,lrc<: , truth enou gh alive to make focieties fecure- 
Utfeo.nu enough to make fellowftips accurft. HmkefZJ 

How fenfelels then, and dead a foul hath he J ‘ 

ich thinks his foul doth with his body die-’ 

Or thinks not fo, but fo would have it be ’ 

3- pSiorlriefLt Wkh moie fi curit ?- ’ Davies. 

IS continually expofed ? C h human nature 

4 'for n a y nyihi|: VCn “^-caution; infurance; 

When they had takenJafon, they let them go. 

It is poffible for a man u 1 9 * 

gion, to be wicked and an hypocr^-' blfuu?"''™ T 
a man, who openly declares allilft ’ r ‘mpoffible for 

foigieyW , hewill not g be 8 i»e any rea- 

moft facred"/ mJZ-JT ge " erally recko '> ed .t';e fureftYd 

I he Romans do not fc-em to hav V Swift’s Examiner. 

credit, and Jecurities upon mort<rag« Cn ° Wn ‘ h = f ;, crct of P a per 
5* Safety; certainty. ^ * Arbutbnot on Coins. 

leged that weftollld have no Ttfh int0 a war ’ a1 ' 

was fubjea to a prince of thlZT ' or ” ur ' rad e, whileSpain 

S ^. n.f [from S°L aT ZZ S ™f<- 

a chair. J > Latll, -J A kmd of portable coach; 

Some beg for abfent perfons feio-n fK r , 

Clofe mew’d i„ the.r/TXr’jTj^ 

B y a tax of Cato’s^^wa^ p^o^id^ c hair. ^ Dryden. 
c ^oaths, ornament and r edan exrp r ’ ^ at women’s wearing 
Penny, fhould pay 30 / i n the hunt"! 1214 ' lod - ha ^- 

ruffl I®' ^atu Utin 1 C a , P ° Und Va,Ue ’ ^ n . 

raffled; undifturbed; ferene J 5 qU,et ; fti11 i <m- 
Thus TurnS Unt ’ nanCe Calm and 

U'fputation carries awav the r , Dr yden’s Mnt 
date temper which is fo neleffT d ^ that calm and fe- 

nT adv - 4^zfvzr m ^ te truth - 

Fhat has moft weight wii V 7 ,’ w,thout difturbance 
ZZfZ their P-etftsV^n. tlthat a PPears fedately to 

fer “ it7i freecfom from dift{tance. Ca ‘ mnefs; tran< l ui ‘%i 


dity that fits them for aClion. Addijon on the War. 

Sedentariness, n.f [from fc dentary.] 7 he flate of being 
fedentary ; inaClivity. 

SE DEN I ARY. adj. [fedentaire^ French; fedentario^ Italian ; 
fe'en arius , from fedeo^ Latin.] 

1. Paflecl in fitting flill; wanting motion oraaion. 

A Jedentary life, appropriate to ail ftudents, crufhes the 

bowels ; and, for want of ftirring the body, fuffers the fpirits 
t0 lie dormant. Han ey on Confump-.ions » 

l lie blood of labouring people is more denfe and heavy 
than of thofe who live a Jedentary Ufe. Arbutbnot. 

2 . 1 orpid; inaClive; iluggifh ; motionlefs. 

I he e dent ary earth, 

That better might with far Je/s compafs move. 

Serv’d by more noble than her felf, attains 

Her end without leafl motion. Milton 

’Till length of years 

Ar\^ fedentary numbnefs, craze my limbs 

To a contemptible old age obfeure. Milton’s Jgoaijles. 

J he fiiu!, confidered abftraaedly from its paffions, is of a 

rem i Is Jedentary nature, (low in its refolves, and languilhino- 

in its executions. AMir.*,', £ o , 13 

/* r n AuaiJ'.n s op eel at or. 

' . [r=c 5 , Saxon; whence, in the provinces, a 

nanow ag is called a jag or feg .J A growth of narrow 

hags; a narrow flag. 

T’ one layeth for turf and for fedge. Tu/Ter. 

lie current, that v/ith gentle murmur glides. 

Thou know’ll- being (lopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 

Hut when his fair courfe is not hindered. 

He makes (weet mufick with th’enamel’d (tones, 
fonving a gentle kifs to every [edge 
He o'-’ettaxeth in his pilgrimage ; 

And fo by many winding nooks’he (trays, 

.th willing (port, to the wild ocean. Shahfpeare . 

Adorns, painted by a running brook; ^ 

And Cytherea all in Jedges hid ; 

Which feem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Even as the waving/*-/-,, p | ay with wind . Sbakefpeare 
n hotter countries a fly called lucciole, that (hineth as the 
g e 7™V\ ch fy u P on fens and marthes ; yet is no" 

-jSas Wvsfsar 4 ^ - 

sZ;: - 

Fled from my guards, and in a muddy lake, 
mong tejedges, all the night lay hid. Denham. 

a , , ^'Phates, with inverted urn, 

Se'dgy! adj fee t>rydm ‘ 

On the gentl/Severn’s- el T",k7 ' larr ° W flagS - 
in fingle oppofition, hand to hand. 

He did confound the befl part of an hour 

” OldTthi ThamT-Vis’d gr T Glend °T. Shah H. IV. 

But fear’d the ^ 

Deep in his ooze he fought bis Edgy bed 

hiS U / n - ’ Drydm. 

which fobfides or ({tries at’the bottom 7 "'"'”’ Lat] I hat 
i ne la/t water rifes into a kinrl r , 

Partly goeth into a fediment in the bo tonUand f 'T ^ 
reparation than an evaporation « 1 V ‘ S ?, ther a 

It is not bare agitation bur r r ^ acon s Nat. hijlory. 
troubles and defiled the water f edwwit at the bottom, that 
7 hat matter funk nnt- A , ... South's Sermons. 

furfaceof the fediment andr^ •* *!} ° f fett ^ n g at the 

Se d Ft ion. n.J ,' [fedit \ a, H covering all the refl. Woodward 

Src 

n0t appear in this [editions behaviour S ’ 2t A "? e ’ 

Irom flight, fedidous angel. 

Whhmurd ’ 6 haS def0rm ' d this ea «hly life MUm ' 

fadlious turbulence 7 Tumultuoufty 5 w i t ^ 

OEDlYlOUSNESS. n r Tfrnm /-JV n 

tion to fedition. ' ' f edltlom -] Turbulence; difpofi- 

T* 
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To SEDU'CE v. a. [ feduco , Latin; fedulre , French.] To 
draw afide from the right; to tempt; to corrupt; to deprave; 
to miflead ; to deceive. 

’Tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 

For who fo firm that cannot be feducd ? Sbakefp. fvd. Ceef 
Me the gold of France did not Jeduce , 

Although I did admit it as a motive. 

The fooner to effedt what I intended. Sbakefp. H. V. 

A beauty-waining and diftrefied widow, 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To bafe declenfion. Sbakefp. R IN. 

In the latter times fome fhall depart from the faith, giving 
heed to feducing fpirits. I Tim. iv. i. 

I (hall never gratify the fpightfulnefs of a few with any 
finifter thoughts of all their allegiance, whom pious frauds 
have feduced. King Charles. 

Subtle he needs mud: be who could feduce 
Angels. Mi.ton. 

Nor let falfefriends fduce thy mind to fame, 

Rv arrogating Johnfon’s hoftile name ; 

Let father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praife, 

And uncle Ogleby thy envy raife. Dryden. 

Sedu cement, n.f [from feduce.'] Pradlice of feduclion ; art 
or means ufed in order to ieduce. 

To feafon them, and win them early to the love of virtue 
and true labour, ere any 9 i^t.enr\<^feduce?nent or vain principle 
feize them wandering, fome ealy and delightful book of edu¬ 
cation fhould be read to them. Ald.ton on Education. 

Her hero’s dangers touch’d the pitying pow r. 

The nymph’s feducements , and the magick bow r. Pope. 

Sedu'cer. n. f. [from Jeduce.] One who draws afide from the 
right; a tempter; a corrupter. 

"Grant it me, O king ; otherwife a feduefr flourifhes, and a 
poor maid is undone. Sbakefpeare. 

There is a teaching by reft rain in g feducers> and fo removing 
the hindrances of knowledge. South. 

The foft J'educer , with enticing looks. 

The bellowing rivals to the fight provokes. Dryden. 

He whofe firm faith no reafon could remove, 

Will melt before that foft feducer , love ^ Dryden. 

Sedu'cible. adj. [from jeduce . ] Corruptible; capable of 
being drawn alide. 

The vicious example of ages paft poifons the cuiiofity of 
thefe prefent, affording a hint of fin unto feducible fpirits. 

Br zvris Vulg. E' rours. 

We owe much of our errour to the power which our af¬ 
fections have over our fo eaf y feducible underftanuings. Gianv. 

Sedu'ction. n.f. [ fedufhon* Fr. Jeduftuh Latin.] I he aCl 
of feducing; the aCt of drawing afide. 

Whatfoever mens faith, patience, or perfeverance were, 
any remarkable indulgence to this fin, t nejeduliton of Balaam, 
were fure to bring judgments. . Hammond. 

To procure the miferies of others in thofe extremities, 
■wherein we hold an hope to have no fociety ourfelves, is a 
ftrain above Lucifer, and a projeCt beyond the primary jeduc- 
tion of hell. gown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whereby is evident the eafy fedubhon of men, neithei in¬ 
quiring into the verity of the fubftance, nor reforming upon 
repugnance of circumftances. btow/is Vulg^. Eir. 

The deceiver fooii found out this foft place of Adam s, and 
innocency itfelf did not fecure him from this way of feduc- 
tion. t Gianv. Scepf 

Helen aferibes \iex feduFtion to Fends, and mentions nothing 

of Paris. _ n t P T'. 

A woman who is above flattery, and defpifes ail praife, but 

that which flows from the approbation of her own heart, is, 

morally fpeaking, out of reach of fedutuon. . Clan (fa. 

Sedu'lity. n.f [ jedulitas , Latin.] Diligent affiduity; labo- 
rtoufnefs ; induftry ; application ; intenfenefs ot endeavour 
Man oftentimes purfues, with great fcdulity and earnefinefs, 

that which cannot ftand him in any ftead for vital pur- 
r Hooker. 

P Let there be but the fame propenfity and bent of will to 
religion, and there will be the fa mejedulity and indefatigable 
induftry in mens enquiries into it. South. 

SE'DULOUS. adj. [Jedulus, Latin.] Arduous; mduftrious; 

laborious; diligent; painful. 

Not fedulous by nature to indite 

Wars, hitherto the only argument T n 

Heroick deem’d. Mlhon * Fara M e Lo J‘ * 

What fignifies the found of words in prayer, without the 

affeCiion of the heart, and a fedulous application of the proper 
means that may naturally lead’us to filch an end. L rj lange. 

The goat, now bright anndft her fellow liars, 

Kind Amalthaea reach’d her teat, diftent 

With milk, thy early food : the fedulous bee . 

Diftill’d her honey on thy purple lips. _ . Fr i or ‘ 

The bare majority of a few reprefentatives is often 
procured by great induftry and application, wherein thofe who 
engage in the purfuits of malice are much moteJeduLui i than 
fuch as would prevent them. w J * 

6 


Se'dulously. adv. [from fedulous.'] Afliduoufly ; induftri 
oufly; laborioufly ; diligently; painfully. 

The ritual, preceptive, prophetick, and all other parts of 
facred writ, were moft feduloufy , moft religioufly guarded by 
them. Government cf the Tongue, 

All things by experience 
Are moft improv’d ; then feduloufly think 
To meliorate thy ftock, no way or rule 

Be uneffay’d. Philips. 

Se'dulousness. n.f. [from fedulous.] Affiduity; affiduouf- 
nefs; induftry; diligence. 

See. n.f. [ pedes , Latin.] The feat of epifcopal power; the 
diocefs of a biflhop. v 

You, my lord archbifhop, 

Whofe Jee is by a civil peace maintain’d, 

Whofe beard the filver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

Whofe learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 

Whofe white inveftments figure innocence. 

The dove and every bleffed fpirit of peace; 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflaie yourfelf 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfli and boift’rous tongue of war ? Sbakef H. IV, 
It is a fafe opinion for their fees, empires, and kingdoms ; 
and for themfelves, if they be wife. Bacon. 

The pope would ufe thefe treafures, in cafe of any great 
calamity that fhould endanger the holy fee. Addifon. 

Epifcopal revenues were fo low reduced, that three or four 
fees were often united to make a tolerable competency. Swift. 

To SEE. v. a. preter. J Jaw ; part, pafli feen. [peon, Saxon; 
fen, Dutch.] 

1. To perceive by the eye. 

Dear fon Edgar, 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch. 

I’d fay I had eyes again. Sbakef King Lear. 

I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was difmayed at 
the feeing of it. If xxi. 3 . 

1 fpeak that which I have, feen with my father, and ye do 
that which you have feen with yours. Jo. viii. 38 . 

He’ll lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes feen , and gods and heroes fee. Dryden. 
It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that 
had fore eyes : If you have more pleafure in the tafte of wine 
than in the ufe of your fight, wine is good for you; but if 
the pleafure of feeing be greater to you than that of drinking, 
wine is naught. Locke. 

J fe her fober over a fampler. Pope. 

2 . TootLrve; to find. 

Seven other kine came up, lean flefhed, fuch as T never faw 
for badnefs. Gen. xli. 19 . 

Such command we had, 

To fee that none thence ifiu’d forth a fpy. Milton. 

Give them firft one fimple idea, and fee that they perfectly 
comprehend it, before you go any farther. Locke: 

The thunderbolt we fee ufed by the greateft poet of Auguf- 
tus’s age, to exprefs irrefiftible force in battle. Addijon. 

3 . To difeover ; to defery. 

Who is fo grofs 

As cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold but fays he fees it not ? 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Sbakefpeare. 

A . To converfe with. 

The main of them may be reduced to language, and to an 
improvement in wifdom and prudence b y feeing men, and con¬ 
vening; with people of different tempers and cuftoms. Locke. 

c. To attend; to remark. 

I had a mind to fee him out, and therefore did not care for 
contradi&ing him. Addifon s Freehold* 

, °To have the power of fight; to have by the eye perception 

of things diftant. T 

Who maketh the feeing or the blind ? have not 1 the kora. 

Ex. iv. rr. 

Air hath fome fecret degree of light; otherwife cats and 
owls could not fee in the night. Bacons Natural LiJ ory. 

Could you fee into my fecret foul, 

There you might read your own dominion doubled. Vryae . 

To dilcern without deception. 

Many fagacious perfons will find us out, will l°okun 
mafk, and fee through all our fine pretenfions, and dileern 
abfurdity of telling the world that we believe one thing^ ^ 

we do the contrary. 


2. 


Felton. 
Sbakefp. 


L illotjon. 

cuu uic (.wmiai v. nPfl 

You may fee into the fpirit of them all, and form } 0 U^^ 
from thofe general notions. 

To enquire ; to diftinguilh. 

See whether fear doth make thee wrong her. 

To be attentive. f ., 

Mark and perform it, fee'Jt thou ; for the fa< 

Of any point in’t (hall be death. Shale#*" 

To fcheme ; to contrive. 

TiS&yr “ : """ -a*-* «* 

See. 



SEE 

f 1 

See. interjeftion. [Originally the imperative of the verb fee.] 
Loj lo°k; obferve; behold. 

See, jee ' upon the banks of Boyne he ftands, 

By his own view adjufting his commands. Halifax. 

S,-e! the foie blifs heav ’11 could on all beftow, 

Which who but feels can tafte, but thinks can know? Pope. 
See what it is to have a poet in your houfe. Pope. 

SEED, n.f [pseb, Saxon; feed, Danifh; Jaed, Dutch.] 
j The organifed particle produced by plants and animals, from 
which new plants and animals are generated. 

If you can look into the feeds of time, 

And fay which grain will grow and which will not, 

Speak then to me. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Seed of a year old is the beft, though fome feed and grains 
laft better than others. Bacons Nat. Hijlory. 

That every plant has its feed is an evident fign of divine 
providence. More. 

Did they ever fee any herbs, except thofe of the grafs- 
leaved tribe, come up without two feed leaves; which to me 
js an argument that they came all of feed , there being no rea¬ 
fon elfe why they fhould produce two feed leaves different from 
the fubfequent. Ray. 

Juft gods ! all other things their like produce; 

The vine arifes from her mother’s juice : 

When feeble plants or tender flow’rs decay, 

They to their feed their images convey. Prior. 

In the fouth part of Staffordfhire they go to the north for 
feed corn. Mortimer. 

2 . Firft principle; original, • 

The fed of whatfoever perfect virtue groweth from us, is 

a right opinion touching things divine. Hooker. 

3 . Principle of production. 

Praife of great acts he fcatters as a feed , 

Whicfi may the like in coming ages breed. Waller. 

4 . Progeny ; offspring ; descendants. 

Next him king Lear in happy peace long reign’d ; 

But had no iffue male him to fucceed, 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrain’d 
In all that feemed fit for kingly feed. lairy Efueen. 

The thing doth touch 

The main of all your ftates, your blood, your feed. Daniel. 
When God gave Canaan to Abraham, he thought fit to put 
his feed into the grant too. ^ Locke. 

5 . Race; generation; birth. 

Of mortal feed they were not held. 

Which other mortals fo excel’d ; 

And beauty too in fuch excefs, 

As your’s, Zelinda ! claims no lefs. Waller. 

To Seed. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow to perfect matu¬ 
rity fo as to filed the feed 

Whate’er I plant, like corn on barren earth. 

By an equivocal birth, 

Seeds and runs up to poetry. Swift. 

ft hey pick up all the old roots, except what they defign for 
feed, which they let ftand to feed the next year. Mortimer. 
Seedcake, n.f [feed and cake.] A fw.eet cake interfperfed 
with warm aromatick feeds. 

Remember, wife, 

Th zfcedcake, the parties, and furmenty pot. ’ Tuffer. 
Sef.dlip. \n.f. A veffel in which the fower carries his 
eedlop. J feed. Ainfworth. 

bE edpearl. n. f [ feed and pearl] Small grains of pearl. 

In the diffolution of feedpearl in fome acid menftruum, if a 
good quantity of the little pearls be caft in whole, they will be 
carried in fwarms from the bottom to the top. Bode. 

Jje'edplot. n.f [feed and pit] The ground on which plants 
are lowed to be afterwards tranfplanted. 

To counfel others, a man muft be furnifhed with an uni- 
verlal (tore in himfelf to the knowledge of all nature : that is 

the matter an ^feed^lot ; there are the feats of all argument and 
invention. rf ~ , r 

rr ... . r , ben fobn on. 

Humihty is a feedplot of virtue, efpecially Chriftian, 

wind, thrives beft when ’tis deep rooted in the humble 
lowly heart. rr r . 

it will not be unufeful to prefent a full narration ofThisTe- 

w ! r aCk T ?° fe pdTa - es b >' which th<! Idiots 

. yd and fram ed, from whence thofe mifehiefs have 
lucceffively grown. , 

Sp'urtTT,* r r r J , . Clarendon. 

WhU [ / Wand ] The frafon of rowing, 

ceafe e he earth remameth > fi edtim ‘ and harveft (hall not 

them C T’/ d ■ haVe T * ributeS 111 one y™’ he muft give 
them two feedtirnes, and two harvefts. p 

to mat fi !? r a,n , fel1 Up0n feedtime about Oflober, andFai 
make the feed to root ; the latter was to fill the ear. Brown 
Their very feedtmie was their harveft, and by fowine tares 
they immediately reaped gold. NZ/dutl 

Day and night, J 

"* Jnd harveft, heat and hoary froft, 
bhall hold their courfe, ’till fire purge all things. Mlim 

miff 6 V at f°j curiou{1 y obferves the face of the & heavens bv 
bufling imfeedtime) will lofe the hopes of his liar vd A,ft. 


SEE 

Se'edling: n.f [from feed. ] A young plant juft: rifen Ffoifi 
the feed. 

Carry into the fhadc fuch feedlings or plants as are for their 
choicenefs referved in pots. Evelyn’s Kalendar* 

Se'edness. n.f. [from feed.] Seedtime; the time of fowing. 

Bloffoming time 

From the feHnefs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foyfon. Sbakef Meafure for Meafure. 

Se'edsman. n.f. [feed and man.] The fower; he that fcat¬ 
ters the feed. 

The higher Nllus fwells 
The more it promifes: as it ebbs, the feedfnah 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain. 

And fhortly comes to harveft. Sbak. Ant. andCleopai. 

See'dy. adj. [from feed.] Abounding with feed. 

See'ing. n.f [from Jee.] Sight; vifion. 

Love adds a precious feting to the eye. Sbakefpeare . 

See'ing. I adv. [vu que, P’rench ; from fee. It would be 
Seizing that. ) more grammatically written, as in French, 
feen that , or provided that.] Since ; fith; it being fo that. 

Why fhould not they be as well victualled fof fj long time, 
as the fhips are ufually for a year, feeing it is eafier to keep 
victuals on land than water ? Spenfr on Ireland. 

Flow fhall they have any trial of his doCtrine, learning, 
and ability to preach, feeing that he may not publickly either 
teach or exhort, becaufe he is not yet called to the mi- 

Whit gifte. 

Seeing every nation affords not' experience and tradition 
enough for all kind of learning, therefore we are taught the 
languages of thofe people who have been moft induftrious af¬ 
ter wifdom. Milton on Education. 

Seeing they explained the phenomena of vifion, imagina¬ 
tion, and thought, by certain thin fleeces of atoms that flow 
from the furfaces of bodies, and by their fubtlety penetrate 
any obftacle, and yet retain the exact lineaments of the feveral 
bodies from which they proceed: in conftquence of this hy- 
pothefis they maintained, that we could have no phantafy of 
any thing, but what did really fubfift either intire or in its 

„ fe ^ r f 1 P artS ’ Bentley’s Sermons. 

1 obn,.tv. V. a. pret. I fought-, part, pad fought, [recan. Sax. 
foecken , Dutch.] 

1 . To look for; to fearch for. 

He did range the town to feek me out. Sbakefpeare. 

I have a venturous fairy, that fhall feek 
The fquiriel s hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. Sbak. 

. Eecau fe of the money returned in our facks, are we brought 

in, that he ma y feek occafion againft us, and take us for bond- 

men. !••• c> 

tt r 7 7 1 • xliu. 18 ; 

tie Jeen eth unto him a cunning workman, to prepare a gra¬ 
ven image. If. xl 20 

Seek thee a man which may go with thee. Tob. v. 3 . 

The king meant not to feek out nor to decline fighting with 
them, if they put themfelves in his way. Clarendon. 

Sweet peace, where do’ft thou dwell ? 

I humbly crave, 

Let me once know; 

I fought thee in a fecret cave. 

And afk’d if peace were there. Herbert 

So fatal twas to feek temptations ouD 
Moft confidence has (bill moft caufe to doubt. Dryden. 
Wemuft/rfout fome other original of power for thego- 
vcinment of politicks than this of Adam, or elfe there wilfbe 
none at all in the world. if f 

2 . I o folicit j to endeavour to gain. ° C ** 

Others tempting him, fought of him a fign. Lu xi ,6 

from Go y d° UnS ° nSr ° ar ^ the ‘ r P^’ and /^ th dr meai 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares,^ ^ 

And not moieft us, unlefs we ourfelves 

them with wandering thoughts. . Milton 

Oft our alliance other lands defir’d 

3 • To go tofinl 6 ^ ° f y ° U> ° f “ S Ie<!Uir ’ d - 

Let us feek death, or, he not found, fuppjy 
His office. , 

Datdanus, though born 1 

On Latian plains, yet fought the Phrygian (lrore. Dryden ■ 

A Nl T fe ' Z d £he reft 5 the P ro g r cfs known, 1 
A the mountains, and forfake the town. Dryden 

Since great Ulyffes fought the Phrygian plains, * 
Within thefe walls inglorious filence reigns. P av 

Indulge one labour more, 1 

And feek Atrides on the Spartan fhore. p . 

4- i o purfue by fecret machinations. ' t’cpe, 

I had a fon, 

Now outlaw’d from rny blood * hp C™, is re ni 

t. at 

I. To make fearch; to make inquiry; to endeavour 

a 3 M 
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SEE 

__ Afk not what pains, nor further feek to know 
T heir procefs, or the forms of law below. Dryden . 

I have been forced to relinquifh that opinion, and have en¬ 
deavoured to feek after fome better reafon. Addifon’s Spetfat. 

2 . To make purfuit. 

V iolent men have fought after my foul. Pf lxxxvi. 14 . 
If thy brother’s ox or fheep go afttay, it fhall be with thee 
until thy brother feek after it. Jjeut. xxii. 2 . 

3 . To apply to; to ufe folicitation. 

Ail the earth Jought to Solomon, to hear his wifdom. 1 K. 

Ehito his habitation fhall ye feek, and thither thou {halt 

c ° me - Dcutr. xii. 5 . 

4 J o endeavour after. 

Being a man of experience, he wifhed by wifdcm to order 
that which the young prince fought for by war. Knolles. 

To Seek. [An adverbial mode ol fpeecli.j At a lofs; without 
mcalures, knowledge, or experience. 

Being brought and transferred from other fervices abroad, 
though they be of good experience in thofe, yet in thefe they 
will be new to feek\ and before they have gathered experience, 
they (hall buy it with great lofs to his majefty. Spenfer. 

Unpractis’d, unprepar’d, and ftill to feek. Milton. 

But they mifplace them all; 

And are as much to feek in other things, 

As he that only can defign a tree. 

Would be to draw a fhipwreck. Pofcommon. 

Seeker, n.f. [trom feek.] One that feeks ; an inquirer. 

1'hough I confefs that in philofophy I’m a feeker, yet can¬ 
not believe that a fceptick in philofophy muft be one in divi¬ 
nity- Glanv. 

A language of a very witty volatile people, feekers after no¬ 
velty, and abounding with variety of notions. Locke. 

See ksorrow. n. f. [ feek and Jorrow. J One who contrives to 
give himfelf vexation. 

Afield they go, where many lookers be. 

And thou fcekjcrr tv, Klaius, them among: 

Indeed thou l aid ft it was thy friend to fee, 

Strephon, whofe abfence feem’d unto thee long. Sidney. 
To Seel. v. a. [fceller, to feal, French.] To clofe the eyes. 
A term of falconry, the eyes of a wild or haggard hawk 
being for a time feeled or clofed. 

Now fhe brought them to fee a feeled dove, who the blinder 
fhe was, the higher fhe ftravc. Sidney. 

As gentle hind, whofe fides with cruel fteel 
Through lanced, her bleeding life does rain ; 

While the fad pang approaching fhe does feel, 

Brays out her lateft breath, and up her eyes doth feel. F. 6 >. 

Mine eyes no more on vanity fhall feed. 

But feeled up with death fhall have their deadly meed. F. £K 
Come, feeling night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 
£ome ambitious men feem as fereens to princes in matters of 
danger and envy; for no man will take fuch parts, unlefs he 
be like the Jeeled dove, that mounts and mounts, becaufe he 
cannot fee about him. Bacon. 

Since, blinded with ambition, he did foar 
Like a feeled dove, his crime fhall be his punifhment, 

To be depriv’d of fight. Denham’s Sophy. 

To Sefl. v.n. [yyllan, Saxon.] To lean on one fide. 

When a fhip feels or rowls in foul weather, the breaking 
loofe of ordnance is a thing very dangerous. Raleigh. 

See'lv. adj. [from yeel, lucky time, Saxon.] 
j . Lucky; happy. 

My fecly fheep like well below, 

For they been hale enough and trow. 

And liken their abode. Spenfer. 

2 . Silly; foolifh; fimple. Spenfer. 

Peacock and turkie, that nibbles off top. 

Are very ill neighbours to feely poor hop. Puffer. 

To SEEM. v. n. [fembler , French; unlefs it has a Teutonick 
original, as feem!y certainly has.] 

1. To appear; to make a fhow; to have femblance. 

My lord, you’ve loft a friend, indeed; 

And I dare fwear, you borrow not that face 

Of feeming forrow; it is fure your own. Shakcfp. H. IV. 

Speak: we will not truft our eyes 
Without our ears: thou art not w'hat thou feem’ft. Sbakcf. 

So fpake th’ Omnipotent; and with his words 
All feemd well pleas’d; all feem’d, but were not all. Milton. 
In holy nuptials ty’d ; 

A feeming widow, and a fecret bride. Dryden. 

Obferve the youth 

Already feems to fnuff the vital air. Dryden s ALn. 

2 . "To have the appearance of truth. 

It Jeems to me, that the true reafon why we have fo few 
verfions which are tolerable, is becaufe there are fo few who 
have all the talents requifite for tranflation. Dryden. 

3 . In Shakefpeare, to feem, perhaps fignifies to be beautiful. 

Sir, there fhe ftands : 

If aught within that little feeming fubftance 
May fitly like your grace. 

She’s there, and fhe is your’s. Sbakefp. King Lear. 


SEE 

4 . It Seems. A phrafe hard to be explained. It fometimes 
fignifies that there is an appearance, though no reality • but 
generally it is ufed ironically to condem the thing mentioned' 
like the Latin fcilicet, or the old Englifh forfooth. Id mi hi' 
datur negotii fcilicet. This, it feems, is to be my tafk: 

The earth by thefe, ’tis faid. 

This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who, grown adult, fo chance, it feems, enjoin’d. 

Did maleand female propagate. Blackmore’s Creation 

5 . It is fometimes a flight affirmation. 

A prince of Italy, it feems, entertained his miftrefs upon a 

S reat i a . ke - } j : , . Mdigw.. Guardian. 

1 he raven, urgd by fuch impertinence. 

Grew paffionate, it feems, and took offence. Addifon 

Ke had been a chief magiftrate; and had, it feems, exe¬ 
cuted that high office juftly and honourably. Atterbury 

It feems that when firft I was difeovered fleeping on the 
ground, the emperor had early notice. 'Gulliver. 

6 . it appears to be. 

Here’s another difeontented paper, 

Found in his pocket too ; and this, it feems, 

Rodorigo meant t’ have fent. Shakcfp. Othello, 

ft feems the camel’s hair is taken by painters for the fkin 
with the hair on. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Seejvier. n.f [from feem.’] One that carries an appearance. 

Angelo fcarce confefles 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ftone: hence fhall we fee, 

If pow’r change purpofe, what our feemers be. Shakefpeare. 

See'ming. n.f [from feem.] 

1 . Appearance; fhow; femblance. 

All good feeming. 

By thy revolt, oh hufband, fhall be thought 

Put on for villainy. Sbakefp. Cymbelim . 

Give him heedful note; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 

In cenfure of his feeming. Shuk. Hamlet. 

2 . Fair appearance. 

For you there’s rofemary and rue ; thefe keep 
Seeming and favour all the Winter long. Shakefpeare. 

3 . Opinion. 

Nothing more clear unto their feeming, than that a new Je- 
rufalem, being often fpoken of in Scripture, they undoubtedly 
were themfelves that new Jerufalem. Hooker . 

His perfuafive words impregn’d 
With realon to her feeming. Milton. 

Sef/mingly. adv. [from feeming.'] In appearance; in fhow; 
in femblance. 

To this her mothers plot, 

She, feemingly obedient; likewife hath 

Made promife to the doctor. Shah. Merry Wives of Windf 

They to their viands fell, not feemingly 
The angels, nor in mift. Milton. 

I have touched upon them, though feemingly collateral to 
my fcope; and yet I think they are more than feemingly fo, 
fince they pertinently illuftrate my defign. L lanv. Scepf. 

The city dame was fo well bred, as feemingly to take 2 II in 
good part. L’Efirange. 

The king and haughty emprefs, to our wonder, 

If not aton’d, yet feemingly at peace. Dryden. 

This the father feemingly complied with; but afterwards re- 
fufing, the foil was likewife fet afide. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

They depend often on remote and feemingly difproportioned 
caufes. Atterbury. 

SeiTmingness. n.f. [from feeming.] Plaufibility; fair ap¬ 
pearance. 

The feemingnefs of thofe reafons perfuades us on the other 
fide. Digby. 

See’mliness. n.f [from feemly.] Decency; handfomenefs; 

comelinefs; grace; beauty. 

When fubflantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, feemli- 

■ ‘nefs with portlinefs, and currentnefs with ftayednefs, how can 
the language found other than full of fweetnefs ? Camden. 

SEE'MLY. adj. [ foommeligt, Danifh, from Joome, Iflandick, 
honour or decency.] Decent; becoming; proper; fit. 

Sufpence of judgment and exercife of charity were faferarid 
feemlier forChriftian men, than the hot purfuit of thefe con- 
troverfies. Hooker. 

I am a woman, lacking wit 

To make a feemly anfwer to fuch perfons. Shakef. H VIII* 

The wife fafeft and feemlieji by her hufband ftays. Milton. 

May we enjoy 

Our humid produft-s, and with feemly draughts 
Enkindle mirth and hofpitable love. Phillip• 

See'mly. adv. [from the adjective.] In a decent manner; in 
a proper manner. 

There, feemly rang’d in peaceful order, ftood 
Ulyfles’ arms, now long difus’d to blood. Pope- 

Seen. adj. [from fee.] Skilled; verfed. 

Petruchio fhall offer me, difguis’d in fober robes, 

To old Baptifta as a fchoolmafter 

Well fecn in mtifick. Shakefpeare. 

Noble 
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Noble Boyle, not Iefs in nature feen , 

Than his great brother read in ftates and men, Dryden. 
Se'eR* n.f [Horn fee.] 

1. One who fees. 

We are in hopes that you may prove a dreamer of dreams, 
and a Jeer of vifions. Addijon s Spectator. 

2 . A prophet; one who forefees future events. 

Howfoon hath thy prediction, jeer bleft! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world the race of time, 

’Till time ftand fix’d ? Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

By day your frighted feers 
Shall call for fountains to exprefs their tears. 

And wiffi their eyes were floods : by night from dreams 
Of opening gulphs, black ftorms, and raging flames. 
Starting amaz’d, fhall to the people fhow 
Emblems of heav’niy wrath and myftick types of woe. Pri. 
See'rwood. n.f SeeSEARwooD. Dry wood. 

Caught, like dry ftubble fir’d, or like fear wood'. 

Yet from the wound enfu’d no purple flood. 

But look’d a bubbling mafs of frying blood. Dryden. 

Seesaw, n.f. [from faw.] A receprocating motion. 

His wit all fefaw, between that and this; 

Now high, now low, now mailer up, now mifs. 

And he himfelf one vile antithefis. Pope. 

To See/saw. v.n. [fro mjhw.] To move with a reciprocating 
motion. 

Sometimes they were like to pull John over, then it went 
all of a fudden again on John’s fide; fo they went feefawing 
up and down, from one end of the room to the other. Arbut. 
ToSEETH. v. a. preterite I fed or feethed ; part. paff. fodden. 

[ycoban, Saxon; Jocdcn , Dutch.] 'I o boil; to decocf in hot 
liquor. 

The Scythians ufed to fee th the flelh in the hide, and fo do 
the northern Irifl). Sfanfer. 

Go, fuck the fubtile blood o’ th’ grape, 

’Till the high fever feeth your blood to froth. 

And fo Tcape hanging. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

bet on the great pot, mi feeth pottage for the fons of the 
prophets. 2 Kings iv. 

To Seeth. v. n. ^ To be in a ftate of ebullition; to be hot. 

The boiling baths at Cairbadon, 

Which feeth with fecret fire eternally. 

And in their entrails, full of quick brimfton, 

Nouiiffi the flames, which they are warm’d upon. Fa Qu 
1 will make a complimental aflhultupon him; for my’bufi- 
nefsfeeths. Shakef Troilus and Crejf:da. 

0 and madmcn have their feetbing brains, 

ouch inaping fantafies, that apprehend 

More than cool reafon ever comprehends. Shakefpeare. 
ihe priefts fervant came, while the flefti was in fatbinr 
with a fleffi-hook, and ftuck it into the pan. 1 Set ii iV 
S £ £ W. n f [frothfeeth.] A boiler ; a pot. 3 ‘ 

I he re thus form’d, Ihe fets the kettle on; 

Like burm&’d gold the little feether {hone. Dryden 

° ME . iNT j fJ' [ Jogment, French; fegmentum, Lat.] A figure 
omamed between a chord and an arch of the circle or fo 
much of tne circle as is cut off by that chord. 

for Tv nr*T 11161 / PherC ’ fUCh aS Hv ' e Under the Poles 

alt a year, fo mtJegjnents may appear at any time and 
under any garter, the fun not faring but walking round! 

TU-ioV r Down s Vulgar LrYours 

thlmoflT °A ! rCS ’ 'T h ' ch a l’P ealecl numerous, for 

. fair. 

nssxsct «* m s.p>- 

V/hat fhall we hear of this ? 
r—-A fegregation of the i urkifh fleet; 
or do but ftand upon the foaming fliore, 

Seigneu'ria t" S V pdt ' h -, e C i 0uds - OAM. 

Powers; inde'pendant. J InV ? l!cd large 

SE'IGNWR t TtiTr 1 r • r 3 W&. 

Br F '° * ** 

a territory'. ”' f ' ^” euru > Fr - froni fngm&y A iordfhip ; 

Were you not reftor’d S ' spenfer. 

0 ali the duke of Norfolk’s fehrtimes ? «jw. a „ ... 
Hofea, m the perfo,, of God faverh B 11 W - 

rei gned, but not bv me • ,1, \ ! V- the J cws , they have 
Polves: which place 7 provnh ni b!,? fet | ’ dJ ‘T''" y over t hdm- 
mems which G° d doth not avow. 7 ’ t lere 3re g°” em - 
T v dliam Marfhal pari d . . Bacon. 

Uninfler, had royal jurifiiaion E' ng Iord of nil 

* vcr y one of his five f U n enioveE.h' 8 ^ V lat P rovin «* =>nd 

ions enjoyed that Jetgmory fucceffively. 

Davies on Ireland. 
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SeTg yo R a g E. n.f. [ feigneuriage , Fr. from fe’gnicr.] Autho¬ 
rity ; acknowledgment of power. 

They brought work to the mint, and a part of the money 
coined to the crown for feigner age. Locke. 

To Se'ignorise. v. a. [from feign or.] To lord over. 

As fair he was as Cytherea’s make. 

As proud as he that feignorifeth hell. . ,, Fairfax. 

SEINE, n.f [yegne, Saxon ; fcine, fenne, feme, French.] A net 
ufed in fifhing. 

They have cock-boats for paflengers, and feme boats for 
taking of pilchards. Carow ; 

SeTner. n. f [from feine.] A fifher with nets. 

Seiners complain with open mouth, that thefe drovers work 
much prejudice to the commonwealth of filhermen, and reap 
finall gain to themfelves. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwal. 

To SEIZE, v. a. [faifir, French.] 

i* Fo take pofleffion of; to grafp; to lay hold on ; to faften on.‘ 
In her fad breaft the prince’s fortunes rowl, 

And hope and doubt alternate feize her foul. Pope. 

2 . To take forcible pofleffion of by law. 

An efeheator of London had arrefted a clothier that was 
outlawed, and feized his goods. Camden. 

It was judged by the higheft kind of judgment, that he 
fhould be banifhed, and his whole eftate confifcated and feized, 
and his houfes pulled down. Bacon. 

, 3 . 'Fo make poflefled. 

So th’ one for wrong, the other ftrives for right: 

As when a griffin, feized of his prey, 

A dragon fierce encount’reth in his flight. 

Through wildeft air making his idle way. Fa. J^i/een. 

So Pluto, feiz’d of Proferpine, convey’d 
To hell’s tremenduous gloom th’ affrighted maid, 

I here grimly fmil d, pleas d with the beauteous prize. 

Nor envy’d Jove his funfhine and his Ikies. Addif Cato. 
Fo Seize, v n. To fix the grafp or the power on anv thino- 
Faireft Cordelia, 

Thee and thy virtues here I feize upon : 

Be’t lawful I take up what’s caft away ? Sbakefp. K. Lear . 
Where there is a defign of fupplanting, that neceffarily re- 
quues another ol accufing: even Jezebel projeiSls not to feize 
on Naboth’s vineyard without a precedent charge. Dec. of Piety; 
Seizin, n.f \ faifme, French.] 

l% J 1 " kw -J c Is ,°f two forts: in fa&, and feifm in law: 

oei/m in faSt, is when a corporal pofleffion is taken : feifm in 
law, is when fomething is done which the law accounteth a 
JciJm, as an inrolment. This is as much as a rio-ht to lands 
and tenements, though the owner be by Wrong^dijffeized of 
them. C r- / 

2 . 1 he a<Sl of taking pofleffion. 

Every indulged fin gives Satan livery and feifm of his heart; 
and a power to difpofe of it as he pleafes. Decay of Piety. 

heijin is the fame m the canon law as livery and feifm at the 
common law. p 

3 . The thing., poflelTed. ^ * Partr * m - 

Many recoveries were had as well by heirs as fucceffors of 
t hejeizin of their predeceffors. p n i 

SeYzure. n.f. [from feize.] 

1 . The a (ft of feizing. 

2 . I he thing feized. 

Sufficient that thy pray’rs are heard, and death, 

I hen due by fentence when thou did’ffi tranfgrefs. 

Defeated of his feizure, many days 

- tEFaT E gr T' Milton’S Paradife Lo/h 

j. J. he aift of taking forcible poffeflion. , J ^ 

I hy lands, and all things that thou do'ft call thine, 

In HA mUre ; do feize in t° our hands. Shakefpeare. 

of T the whole!' WWn hC m3,ntalned a f eizure ’ poilfffion 


thG!!! 7 . l " n M " ed , t0 burn F ro! c(fant,, after he had cafToff 
J P V anc ^ m f eizur e of ecclefiaftical revenues cannot be 
reckoned as a mark of the church’s liberty. Swift 

4 . Gripe ; pofleffion. y owijt. 

u»w d ^ a11 r hefe hands ’ fo htG] y pur g ,d of 

Make E lS/ T7' 3nd u hlS kind re ? reet ? Shakefpeare-. 
Make o er thy honour by a deed of truft, ^ 

5 - Catch. glVC mQ f eizure of the mighty wealth. Dryden . « 

«pEnit there be n ° mden Bi zure of 3 lapfed lyliable to play 

f-/ rdh T 7 ’ and ‘™ fi ’ k "own.]"'uE 

E E OM frelhan, rarely; j-eloop, more rarelv ^ 

/ n ‘° rarely. Selsan is fuppofed to be contrafled” fP 

relmen, or r clb, rare, and hpteltnc, wb, „ , T 

Outch; feitan, German.] Rarely- no ’of,!! 
quently. J not °hen; not fre- 

Wifdom and youth ar c feidem joined in one • ,1 

lioR whETveth mTadvRe' T( T° ! a ^ ^ 

Where 
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Where the flight of fancy is managed with good judsment, 
th o Jeldomer it is feen it is the more valuable. , Grew 

Se ldomness. n.f [from Jeldom.'] Uncommonnefs ; infre¬ 
quency; rarenels; rarity. Little ufed. 

. ^ e g rees well-doing there could be none, except perhaps 
in th tjeldomnefs and oftennefs of doing well. Hooker. 

Se ldshown. adj. [ feld and Jhown. J Seldom exhibited to 
view. 

Seldjbown flamins 

_ d??£ r ^l am0ng the popular thron S s - Shaie/f. Coriolanus. 
i o oL_jx^ Li. v. a. [ fete Hus, Latin. J I o chufe in preference 
to others rejected. 

The motmen, feleHed out of all the provinces, were greatly 
diminifhed, being now fcarce eight thoufand ftrong. Knolles. 

T he pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train fe’etts. Dryden. 

Sele'ct. adj. [from the verb.] Nicely chofen; choice; culled 
out on account of fuperiour excellence. 

To the nuptial bow’r 

I led her, blufhing like the morn: all heav’n. 

And happy conftellations, on that hour 

Shed their Jeleftejl ’influence. Milton's Par ad. Lojl. 

Sele£t from vulgar herds, with garlands gay, 

A hundred bulls alcend the facred way. Prior. 

Sele'ction t . n.f. [felefiio, Lat. from Jelefl.] The ad of 
culling or chufing ; choice. 

While we fingle out feveral dilhes, and rejed others, the 
^ feleftion feems but arbitrary. Brovun's Vulgar Err ours. 

Self ctn'ESS. n.f. [from jeledl.~\ The (late of being leled. 
Sele'ctor. n.f [from J'eleffJ He who feleds. 

Selenogra'phical. \ adj. [ffelenographique, Fr. from felenogra- 
Selenogra'i’uick. ) pby. j Belonging to felenography. 
Sele'nographY. n. f [felenographie,Fs. crsXr,^ and Jsgdcpu.] 
A defenption of the moon. 

Hevelius, in his accurate felenogra'hy , or defeription of the 
moon, hath well tranflated the known appellations of regions, 
feas, and mountains, unto the parts of that luminary. Brown. 
SELh . pronoun, plur. J elves. \_filba, Gothick ; rvltr, rylpa, Sax. 
felf felve , Dutch.] 

1. Its primary fignification feems to be that of an adjedive : 
very; particular; this above others; fometimes, one’s own. 

Shoot another arrow that felf way 
Which you did (hoot the firft. Shakefp. Merch. of Ven. 

The cruel minifters, by felf and violent hands, 

Took off her life. Shakef eare. 

On thefe fef hills the air is fo thin, that it is not fufficient 
to bear up the I'odyof a bird. Raleigh. 

At that felf moment enters Palamon 
The gate of V enus. Dryden. 

2 . It is united both to the perfonal pronouns, and to the neu¬ 
tral pronoun it, and is always added when they are ufed reci¬ 
procally, or return upon themfelves : as, 1 did not hurt him, 
be hurt himfelf; the people hifs me, but I clap my felf; thou Lvejl 
thy felf, though the worldfcorns thee. 

Self is that confcious thinking thing, which isfenfibleor con- 
feious of pleafure and pain, capable of happinefs and mifery, 
and fo is concerned for itjelf, as far as that confcioufnefs ex¬ 
tends. Locke. 

3 . It is fometimes ufed emphatically in the nominative cafe : as, 
myfelf will decide it; I myfelf will come; himjelf {hall revenge 
it. This ufe of felf , thus compounded, without the pronoun 
perfonal, is chiefly poetical. 

4 . Compounded with him , a pronoun fubftantive, felf is in ap¬ 
pearance an adjedive: joined to my, thy, our, your , pronoun 
adjectives, it feems a fubftantive. Even when compounded 
with him it is at laft found to be a fubftantive, by its variation 
in the ’plural, contrary to the nature of Englifti adjedives, as 
himfelf, themfelves. 

5 . Aiyfef, himfelf, themfelves, and the reft, may, contrary to 
the analogy of my, him, them, be ufed as nominatives. 

6 . It often adds only emphafis and force to the pronoun with 
which it is compounded. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this knowledge of our 
felves feems moft worthy of our endeavour. Hale. 

The fondnefs we have for felf, and the relation which other 
things have to our felves, furnifhes another long rank of pre¬ 
judices. Watts. 

7 . It ftgnifies the individual, as fubjed to his own contem¬ 
plation or adion. 

T he fpark of noble courage now awake, 

And ftrive your excellent felf to excel. Fairy Ifhieen. 

Since confcioufnefs always accompanies thinking, and it is 
that that makes every one to be what he calls felf, and thereby 
diftinguifhes himfelf from all other thinking things; in this 
. alone conftfts perfonal identity, i. e. the famenefs of a rational 
being. Locke. 

It is by the confcioufnefs it has of its prefent thoughts and 
adions, that it is felf to it felf now, and fo will be the fame 
felf, as far as the fame confcioufnefs can extend to adions paft 
or to come. Locke. 

8 . It is much ufed in compofttion, which it is proper to explain 
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by a train of examples. It is to be obferved, that its compb; 
fition in Shakefpeare is often harfti: ^ 

Then held fhe her tongue, and caft down a felf accufino- 
look, finding that in her felf fhe had fhot out of the bow of 
her affedion a more quick opening of her mind, than fhe 
minded to have done. g-j 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our //-love, fo paflions do deceive, 

We think they hurt when moft they do aflift. 

’Till Strephon’s plaining voice him nearer drew, 

Where by his words his Jef like cafe he knew. 

Ah ! where was firft that cruel cunning found, 

To frame of earth a veffel of the mind. 

Where it fhould be to //-deftru&ion bound ? 

Before the door fat //-confuming care. 

Day and night keeping wary watch and ward. Fa. 9ueen. 
My ftrange and //-abufe, 

Is the initiate fear that wants hard ufe. Shakef. Macbeth . 

I have heard fo much, 

And with Demetrius thought t’ have fpoke thereof; 

But being over-full of felf- affairs, 

My mind did Jofe it. Shakcjp. Midfum. Night's Dream, 
Nor know I aught 

By me that’s faid or done amifs this night, 

Unlefs//-charity be fometimes a vice. 

And to defend ourfelves it be a fin, 

When violence affails us. Shakefpeare s Othello, 

He walks, and that felf chain about his neck. 

Which he forfwore. Shakefpeare, 

It is in my power, in one fef- born hour, 

To plant and o’erwhelm cuftom. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

His treafons will fit blufhing in his face, 

Not able to endure the fight of day. 

But /^/-affrighted tremble at his fin. Shah. Rich. II. 

The ftars above us govern our conditions; 

E!fe one fe f- mate and mate could not beget 

Such different i flues. Shakefp care. 

I’m made of that fef- metal as my After, 

And prize me at her worth. Shak. King Lear. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft onefhaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-f ame flight 
The felf-f. ame way, with more advifed watch, 

To find the other forth. Shakefpeare. 

He may do fome good on her: 

A peevifb //-will'd harlotry it is. Shak. Romeo and Juliet, 
But left myfelf be guilty of f If- wrong. 

I’ll flop mine ears againft the mermaid’s long. Shakefpeare, 
He conjunct and flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind: being down, inlulted, rail’d. 

Got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting who was felf-f ubdu’d. Shakefpeare. 

The Everlafting fixt 

His canon ’gainft //-daughter. Shak. Hamlet, 

Know if his laft purpofe hold, 

Or whether fince he is advis’d by aught 
To change the courfe? He’s full of alteration. 

And //-reproving. Shakef King Lear. 

More or lefs to others paying, 

Than by//-offences weighing ; 

Shame to him whofe cruel ftriking. 

Kills for faults of his own liking! 

Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him with Jelf- caparifons, 

Point againft point rebellious, arm’gainft arm. 

Curbing his lavifh fpirit. Shak. Macbeth. 

Self-love, my liege, is not fo vile a fin 
As jelf-ne gleCting. Shakef ILnry V. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horfe, who, being allow’d his way, 

£<?/mettle tires him. Shakefpeart . 

His lords defire him to have borne 
Hisbruifed helmet and his bended fword 
Before him through the city ; he forbids it. 

Being free from vainnefs and //glorious pride. Shakejp• 
You promis’d 

To lay afide//-harming heavinefs, _ 

And entertain a cheerful difpofition. Shakef. Rich. II1* 

In their anger they flew a man, and in their Jelf- will they 
digged down a wall. Gen. xlix. • 

The moft ordinary caufe of a fingle life is liberty, efpecia y 
in certain felf- p eafingand humorous minds, which are to fell' 
Able of every reftraint as to think their girdles and garters to 
be bonds and fhackles. Bacon. 

Haft thou fet up nothing in competition with God; 
pride, pleafure, profit, //-love, or //-intereft of thy own 


Shakefpeare. 


Up through the fpacious palace pafl'ed fhe, 
To where the king’s proudly repefed head. 
If any can be foft to tyranny. 

And //-tormenting fin, had a foft bed. 
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With a joyful wiliingnefs thefe felf-loving reformers took 
poffeflion of all vacant preferments, and with reluctance others 
parted with their beloved colleges and fubfiftencei Walton. 
Repent the fin ; but if the puniffiment 
Thou can’ll avoid, felf- prefervation bids* 

Him faft fleeping foon he found, 

In labyrinth of many a round felf Toll’d. 

Oft times nothing profits more 
Than//-efteem, grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

^/-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous, to correfpond with heav’n, Milton . 

So virtue giv’n for loft, 

Depreft and overthrown, as feem’d, 

Like that//-begotten bird, 

In th’Arabian woods emboft. 

That no fecond knows nor third. 

And lay ere while a holocauft. 

From out her afhy womb now teem’d. Milton's Agohifl* 
He forrows now, repents; and prays contrite. 

My motions in him : longer than they move. 

His heart I know how variable and vain, 

Self-left. Milton. 

Seneca approves this //-homicide. Hake will. 

Thy felf from flatt’ring//-conceit defend. 

Nor what thou do’ft not know, to know pretend. Denham. 

Man’s that favage beaft, whofe mind, 

From reafon to //-love declin’d, C 

Delights to prey upon his kind. Denham . J 

Farewel, my tears; 

And my juft anger be no more confin’d 
I o vain complaints, or felf-devouring filence; Denham. 
They are yet more mad to think that men may go to reft 
by death, though they die in jelf- murder, the greateft fin. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Are not thefe ftrange //-delufions, and yet attefted by 

common experience? _ South's Sermons. 

If the image of God is only fovereignty, certainly we have 
been hitherto much miftaken, and hereafter are to beware of 
making ourfelves unlike God, by too much felf- cfenial and 

humility. Smh > s Sermons. 

If a man would have a devout, humble, fin-abhorring, felf- 
denying frame of fpirit, he cannot take a more efficacious 
Courfe to attain it than by praying himfelf into it. South. 

Let a man apply himfelf to the difficult work of felf-ex a- 
mination by a ftri& ferutiny into the whole-eftate of his 

0U ; , , South's Sermons. 

-t fatal /y-impofture, fuch as defeats the defign, and de- 
firoys the force of all religion. Soulh'i Sermns. 

When he intends to bereave the world of an illuftrious 
pei fon, he may caft him upon a bold felf- opinioned phyfician, 
worfe tlian his diftemper, who ihall make a ftiift to cure him 

11 Npol A* 1 ' r" r • j South's. Sermons. 

e b iect of friends can never be proved rational, ’till we 

prove the perfon ufing it omnipotent and felf. fufficient, and 

p aS ii Ca L n never need an y mortal, affiftance. South 

by aH human laws, as well as divine, felf- murder has ever 
been agreed on as the greateft crime. T Jle. 

^Jclj -conceited fop will fwallow any thing. L'Eflrcome 
rrom Atreus though your ancient lineage came; 6 * 

* et HT.Ay-confcious woith, your high renown, 

our virtue, through the neighb’ring nations blown. Dryd. 

fuffici P nr S § ‘ V u ffV the commendation which his Jelf- 
fficiency could afford to any. ' Dr U n% 

Eelow yon fphere 

ere hangs the ball of earth and water mixt, 

AilThTr’ d and U T°’’t Dryden's State of Innocence. 

A i thefe receive their b.rth from other tilings. 

But ftom himfelf the phoenix only fprines : 

• r./-born begotten by the parent Same" 

Jn which lie burn’d another and the.fame. Dryden 

FU m n Ur /’ mg fire that fo bright, 
iew off all hidden with extinguiih’d light 

\vt f °T al ? r dark > a little (pace ; S ’ 

’ ThouTft' £ kin" fT and , reneW ’ d the blaze - Dr yden; 

Dryden 

uzh ' by the iT 

reateTpridefnrj/ Wha ' T , bCen faid > a ™ a ''k ofye" 
fet another right hitisXrw ’ ^ WC take u P on , us ' to 

1 am as juftly accountable for any a<51ion , Locke. 

't is immediately pTaced'be'tween ’ 5 thLidc fide f W ' th th ° retWH ’ 
a £ pear ‘o.bo connected! ° f T **,/f 

weil as of ISence in h^^ th f th l P 7 Cr ° f perfeaion > as 

m l.imlelf; ior he that is above, or exiit- 
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eth without, any caufe, that is, hath the power of exiftence 
in himfelf, cannot be without the power of any poffible exiff- 
ence. Grew's Cojm. Sacr. 

Body cannot be fef-tx iffent, becaufe it is not felf -movent j 
for motion is not of the effence of body, becaufe we may 
have a definitive conception of body, abftradled from that of 
motion : wherefore motion is fomething elfe befides body, and 
fomething without which a body may be conceived to exift. 

Grew's Cofnol. Sac. 

Confidence, as oppofed to modefty, and diftinguilhed from 
decent affurance, proceeds from /^-opinion, occafioned by 
ignorance or flattery. Collier of Confidence* 

Bewilder’d I, my author cannot find, T 

’Till fome firft caufe, fome_/?^-exiftent mind, > 

Who form’d, and rules all nature; is affign’d. Blackm . } 

If a firft body may to any place 
Be not determin’d in the boundlefs fpace, 

’Tis plain it then may abfent be from all; 

Who then will this a felf- exiftence call ? Blackmore. 

Shall nature, erring from her firft command, 
«SV/)c.prefervation fall by her own hand ? Granville. 

Low nonfenfe is the talent of a cold phlegmatick temper: 
a writer of this complexion gropes his way .foftly amongft 
y^-contradiclion, and grovels in abfurdities. Addijon. 

I his fatal hypocrify and fef-deeeix. is taken notice of in 
thefe words, Who can underftand his errours ? Cleanfe thou, 
me from fecret faults. Addifon s Speflator. 

fhe guilt of perjury is fo felf-ev ident, that it was always 
reckoned amongft the greateft crimes, by thofe who were 
only governed by the light of reafon. Addifon. 

-S^-fufficiency proceeds from inexperience. Addijon . 

Men had better own their ignorance than advance doftrines 
which are/^-contradidfory. Speftator* 

Light, which of all bodies is neareft allied to fpirit, is alfo 
moft diftufive and y^f-communicative. Norris. 

Thus we fee in bodies, the more of kin they are to fpirit in 
fubtilty and refinement, the more fpreading are they and felf- 
diffufive. _ _ Norris. 

God, who is an abfolute fpiritual a£t, and who is fuch a 
pure light as in which there is no darknefs, muft needs be in¬ 
finitely y^^Aimparting and communicative. Norris. 

Every animal is confcious of fome individual, felf- moving; 
/^-determining principle. Pope and Arbuthn. Mart. Serin 
Nick does not pretend to be a gentleman: he is a tradef- 
man, a//feeking wretch. Arbuthn. John Bull. 

By the blaft of //-opinion mov’d, 

We wifh to charm, and feek to be belov’d. Prior . 

Living and underftanding fubftances do moft clearly 
demonffrate to philofophical inquirers the neceffary felf- 
exiftence, power, wiidom, and beneficence of their maker. 

lc . . ; _ Bentley's Sermons. 

It it can lntrinfically ftir itfelf, and either commence or 
alter its courfe, it muft have a principle of//-a&ivity, which 

iS T a, fo fo nre ' ' Bentley's Sermons. 

, .. 7 / s defire of exiftence is a natural affeaion of the foul; 

Preservation in the higheft and trueft meaning. Bentley. 

f ° plierS ’ and even Epicureans, maintained the 
//-fufficiency of the Godhead, and feldom or never facrificed 

at A/T* • 1 , • Bentley's Sermons. 

after is not endued with//-niotion, nor with a power to 

a er the courfe in which it is put: it is merely paffive, and 
muft ever continue in that ftate it is fettled in. Chevr.e 

1 took not arms, ’till urg’d by//-defence, J 

T^ e eldeft law of nature. Rew c ' s Stepmother. 

His labour and ftudy w-ould have ftiewn his early rniftakes, 

and cured him of y^Z/iflattering deluflons. ' Watts 

hnt " 0 t u t0 TT in a ra(h and / 7 -fofficient manner; 

walk ! ‘ , humb 6 dcpcndance 0,1 divine grace, while we 

walk among inares. ° Watts . 

devotion? lg ‘° n ° f Je r S ’ w!th 3,1 i^/#- denials, virtues, and 
de\ otions, is very practicable. Watts 

,1 heard in Crete, this ifland’s name; 

hor twas m Crete, my native foil, I came 

ory-bamfh d thence. p.. t a , rr 

is h“dSSi f “: ioni and untraaab,e > “>* of A& 

I doom, to fix the gallant fiiip, . . 

A mark of vengeance on the fable deep ; 

I o warn the thoughtlefs /^/-confiding train, 

No more unhceH^d thus to brave the main> 

V\ hat is loofe love ? a tranfient g.uft^ 1 * 

A vapour fed from wild defire, 

A wand ring//-confurr>ing fire. p 

A . ^yohfous drought the king awaits, ^ 

And/t'^-confidering, as he ftands, debates. Pci , e 

r. # Flighty Jove s command, " 

Cnw.lhnghavel trod this pieafn,gland ; 

Suc r h W ,e^fcI'! i > th ^ -t,g would fweep 


Such length of ocean ? 
23 N 
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They who reach Parnaflus’ lofty crown. 

Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down;. 

And while felfAowo each jealous writer rules, 

Contending wits become the (port of fools. Pope. 

It may be thought that Uly flies here is too oftentatious, and 
that he dwells more than modefty allows upon his own accom- 
pliihments ; buty>//-praife is fometimes no fault. Broome. 

No wonder fuch a fpirit, in fuch a fltuation, is provoked 
beyond the regards of religion or y^f-convidion. Swift. 

Se'lfheal. n.f [brunella, Latin.] A plant. The fame with 
Sanicle, which fee. 

Selfish, adj. [from Jeff] Attentive only to one’s own inte- 
reft; void of regard for others. 

What could the moft nffmngjelffj man defire more, were 
he to form the notion of a being to whom he would recom¬ 
mend himfelf, than fuch a knowledge as can difcover the leaft 
appearance of perfedion, and fuch a goodnefs as will propor¬ 
tion a reward to it ? Addifon’s Spectator. 

Paflions, though felfijh, if their means be fair. 

Lift under reafon, and deferve her care ; 

I hofe that imparted court a nobler aim. 

Exalt their kind, and take fome virtue’s name. Pope. 

Se'lfishness. n.f. [from felfjhf] Attention to his own in- 
tereft, without any regard to others ; (elf-love. 

1 his fublimer love, being, by an intimate conjundion with 
its objed, throughly refined from all bafe drofs of felfjhnefs 
and intereft, nobly begets a perfedt fubmiflion of our wills to 
the will of God. Boyle s Seraphick Love. 

Se'lfishly. adv. [from felfijh.'] With regard only to his own- 
intereft; without love of others. 

He can your merit felfijhly approve, 

And fhew the fenfe of it without the love. Pope . 

Se'lfsame. adj. [ felf and fame.] Numerically the fame. 

I have no great caufe to look for other than the felf-fame 
portion and lot, which your manner hath been hitherto today 
on them that concur not in opinion -with you. Hooker, Pref. 

Flight purfu’d oneway the felf-fame hour. Milton . 

I have been bafe, 

Bafe ev’n to him from whom I did receive 
All that a fon could to a parent give: 

Behold me punifli’d in the felf-fame kind ; 

Th’ ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. . Dryden. 

Se'lign, n.f. [ felio , low Latin.] A ridge of land. Ainfw. 

Sell, pronoun, [for felf] Sell is retained in Scotland for felf, 
and fells in the plural for felves. 

They turn round like grindle-ftones. 

Which they dig out fro’ the dells. 

For their bairns bread, wives and fells. Ben. Johnfon. 

Sell, n.f [ felle, French ; fella, Latin.] A faddle. 

Turning to that place, in which 
He left his lofty fteed with golden fills, 

And goodly gorgeous barbes, him found not there. F. £)u. 

To SELL. v. a. [yyllan, Saxon; fela , Iflandick.] To give 
for a price; the word correlative to buy; to vend. 

The Midianites fold him unto Egypt, unto Potiphar. Gen. 
Let us fell him to the Khmaelites. Gen. xxxvii. 27. 

The firft tenth part I gave to the fons of Aaron, and another 
I fold away. Fob. i. 7. 

All the inns and publick houfes are obliged to furnifh them- 
felves with corn, which is fold out at a much dearer rate than 
his bought up. Addifon on Italy. 

You have made an order that ale fliould be fold for three 
half-pence a quart. Swift, 

To Sell. v. n. To have commerce or traffick with one. 

I will buy with you, fell with you; but I will not eat with 
you. Shahefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Confult not with a buyer of felling. Eccluf. xxxvii. 11. 

Se'llander. n.f A dry fcab in a horfe’s hough or paf- 
tern. Ainfworth. 

Se'ller. n.f. [from fell.] The perfon that fells; vender. 

To things of fale a feller’s praife belongs. Shakefpeare. 
The name of the agent, of the feller, notary, and wit- 
nefles, are in both inftruments. Addifon on Italy. 

Se'lvage. n.f [Of this word I know not the etymology. 
Skinner thinks felvage is faid as falvage , from its faving the 
cloath.J The edge of cloath where it is clofed by compli¬ 
cating the- threads. 

Make loops of blue upon the edge of the one curtain from 
the felvage in the coupling. Ex. xxvi. 4. 

Selves. The plural ok felf. 

Confcioufnefs being interrupted, and we lofing fight of 
our paft felves , doubts are raifed whether we are the fame. Locke . 

SE'MBLABLE. adj. [femblable, French.] Like; refembling. 

Then be abhorr’d 

All feafts, focieties, and throngs of men ! 

His Jemblable , yea himfelf, Timon difdains. Shakefpeare. 
With femblable reafon we might exped a regularity in the 
winds. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Se'mblablY. adv. [from femblable.'] With refemblance. 

A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 

Se/nblably furnifti’d like the king himfelf. Sbakefp. H. IV. 


Se'm be AKCE. n.f [femblance, Fr. from femblant.] 

1. Likenefs; refemblance; fimilitude; reprefentation. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rcus praife ; 

Bethink thee on her virtues, that furmount 
Her natural graces, that extinguifh art: 

Repeat their femblance often. Shakefpeare. 

. -She’s but the fign and femblance of her honour : 

Behold how like a maid (he blufhes here 1 
O, what authority and fhew of truth 
Can cunning fin cover itfelf withal! Shakefpeare 

He with high words, that bore 
Semblance of worth, not fubftance, gently rais’d 
1 heir fainting courage, and difpell’d their fears. Milton- 
"This laft effort brought forth the opinion, that thefe bodies 
are not what they feem to be; that they are no (hells, but 
mere fportings of active nature, and only femllances or imita¬ 
tions of (hells. _ Woodward. 

It is not his meaning that we put on the outward face and 
femblance of virtue, only to conceal and difguife our vice. Roy, 

2. Appearance ; (how; figure. 

Be you the foldier; for you likeft are. 

For manly femblance and for (kill in war. Spen r er. 

Their femblance kind, and mild their geftures were, 
Peace in their hands, and friendflhip in their face. Fairfax. 

All that fair and good in thy divine 
Semblance , and in thy beauty’s heav’nly ray. 

United I beheld. Milt. Par. Lof. 

SE'MBLANT. adj. [femblant, French.] Like; refembling; 
having the appearance of anything. Little ufed. 

In defpite of age, of impious flame. 

And eating time, thy pidure, like thy fame. 

Entire may laft ; that as their eyes furvey 
The femblant (hade, men yet unborn may fay, 

Thus great, thus gracious look’d Britannia’s queen; 

Her brow thus fmooth, her look was thus ferene. Prior. 
Se'mblant. n.f. Show; figure; refemblance; reprefenta- 
tion. Not in ufe. 

Her purpofe was not fuch as (lie did feign, 

Ne yet her perfon fuch as it was feen ; 

But under Ample (hew, and femblant plain. 

Lurks falfe Dueffa, fecretly unfeen. Fairy Fifteen, 

Full lively is the femblant , tho’ the fubftance dead. Spenf. 
Se'mblative. adj. [from femblant.] Suitable; accommodate; 
fit; refembling. 

Diana’s lip 

Is not more fmooth and ruby; thy fmall pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, (hrill and found; 

And all is femblative a woman’s part. Shah. "Twelfth Night. 
To Se'mble. v. n. [fern bier, French.] Toreprefent; to make 
a likenefs. Little ufed. 

Let Europe, fav’d, the column high ered, 

Than Trajan’s higher, or than Antonine’s, 

Wher ffembling art may carve the fair effed, 

And full atchievement of thy great defigns. Prior. 

SEMI. n.f. [Latin.] A word which, ufed in compofition, 
fignifies half: as femicircle, half a circle. 

Se'miannular. adj. [femi and annulus, a ring.] Half round. 
Another boar tulk, ibmewhat flenderer, and of a fetnian - 
nular figure. Grcw’s Mufcswn. 

Se'mibref. n.f. [femihreve, French ] 

Semibref is a note in mufick relating to time, and is the laft 
in augmentation, it is commonly called the mafter-note, or 
meafure-note, or time-note, as being of a certain determinate 
meafure or length of time by itfelf; and all the other notes of 
augmentation and diminution are adjufted to its value. Hants. 
He takes my hand, and as a ftill which (lays 
A femibref, ’twixt each drop, he niggardly. 

As loth to enrich me, fo tells many a lye. Donne. 

Semicircle, n f. [femicircidus, Lat. femi and circle.] A half 
round; part of a circle divided by the diameter. 

Black brows 

Become fome women beft, fo they be in a femiarcle. 

Or a half-moon, made with a pen. Shakefpetire . 

Has he given the lye 
In circle, or oblique, or femi circle. 

Or dired parallel ? Shakefpeare 

The chains that held my left leg gave me the liberty or 
walking backwards and forwards in a femicircle. Simjt. 

Semici rcled. \adj. [ femi and circular.] Half round. 
Semicircular. 3 J LJ 

The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent mo¬ 
tion to thy gait, in 3. femi circled farthingale. Shakejpeaie. 

The rainbow is caufed by the rays of the fun falling upon a 
rorid and oppofite cloud, whereof fome refleded, others 10 
fraded, beget the fcmicircular variety we call the rainbow. 

Bnwn’s Vulgar Etrours. 

The Teas are inclofed between the two fcmicircular moies 
that furround it. Addifon on tay • 

Semico'lon. n f [femi and xwAov.] Half a colon ; a p° m 
made thus [;] to note a greater paufe than that of a comma. 

Semidia'meter# 
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SfmieiIa'meter. n.f [femi and diameter] Half the line 
which, drawn through the centre of a circle, divides it into 
two equal parts ; a (freight line drawn from the circumference 
to the center of a circle. 

Their difference is as little confiderable-as a femidiamei'er of 
the earth in two meafures of the higheft heaven, the one 
taken from the furface of the earth, the other from its centre: 
the difproportion is juft nothing. Adore. 

The force of this inftrument confifts in the difproportion 
of diftance betwixt the femidlameter of the cylinder and the 
f mi diet meter of the rundle with the fpokes. Wilkins. 

SfiMiDlAPHANE'iTY. n.f. [femi and diaphaneity.] Half 
tranfparency; imperfect tranfparency. 

The tranfparency or femidiaphaneity of the fuperficial cor- 
pufcles of bigger bodies may have an intereft in the produc¬ 
tion of their colours. Boyle on Colours. 

Semidia'phanous. adj [femi and diaphanous.] Half trans¬ 
parent; imperfectly tranfparent. 

Another plate, finely variegated with a fmidiai hanous grey 
or iky, yellow and brown Woodward on Fofftls. 

SFmidouble. n.f [femi and double.] In the, Romiib bre¬ 
viary, fuch offices and leaft.; as are celebrated witr. Ids folem- 
nity than the double ones, but yet with more than the finde 
ones. , Bailey. 

SfMiFLO SCUJLOUS, adj, [femi and fhjculus, Latin.] fi vuig 
a femi floret. , alley. 

Semifloret, n.f [femi and floret.] Among florifts, an 
half flourifli, which is tubulous at the beginning like a floret, 
and-afterwards expanded in the form of a tongue. Bailey. 
Semifluid, adj. [femi and fuid.] Impededjy fluid. 

Phlegm, or petuite, is a fort of femijiuid, it being fo far 
folid that one part draws along feverai other part- adhering to 
it, which doth not happen in a perfed fluid, and yet no part 
will draw the whole mafs, as happens in a perfedt folid Arb. 
Semilu'nar. 7 adj. [ femilunaire, Fr. femi and tuna, Latin.1 
jSemilu nary. ) Refembling in form a half moon. 

The eyes are guarded with a fennlunar ridge Grew. 

Semimetal, n.f. [femi and metal.] Half metal; imperfed 

Semmtahtxt metallick foflils, heavy, opake, of a bright 
glittering furrace, and not malleable under the hammer: fuch 
as qwekfilver, antimony, cobalt, with the arfenicks, bifmuth, 
zink, with its ore calamine: to thefe may be added the femi- 
metallick recrements, fuch as tutty and pampholyx. Hill 
Semina lity. n.f. [from;W, Latin. 1 

1. 1 he nature of feed. 

r ^ 0U £ h t , here J; vere a ferninality in urine, or that, like the 

] 5 - 1 carried .f I lt ^ lt: the ld ea of every part, they foolifhly 
concave we vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every par- 

0 TniT „ Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

2 . The power of being produced. 

d , " f 1C fceds of wheat thcre lieth obfeurely th tfemimlhy of 

far * 

1. belonging to feed. J 

2 . Contained in the feed; radical. 

principles "of"^n PKfented US with tlwfe obvious fcmirnl 

fufpected that ^' 3 j lrent: S cneratlons > we fhould never have 

* ft!» ft tsrrss s 

ftrong onef ““ y ' manase a flck, y c °nft'tution, and preferve a 

planted. ^ n S 1S f° wn to be afterwards tranf- 

Somc,, at the firft tranfplantino- trees nnf #.t, • r 
c ut them off abrmf *. u c * , S 0ut f h z\rfemtnaries, 

like quickfet. ldl ^ the S r " und ’ and ^nt them 

2i Che place or orio-in^l i u Mortimer s Flusbandry. 

common integument, and being th f F • ’ f Vlng for a 

tnat fumifheth forth matter for .L f f emnar y °r promptuary 
, an,mal and vegetable bodies. format “n and increment of 
o- Seminal date. Woodward. 

contrived“htm^^°thLTopc r rV r ^ tei l t5,C ear ‘ h ’ hath 

niaintain the intention of thdf^PL^ wl ^ retW y be ‘t 
4 ' °"S in aI; firft principles. Brown’s Vulgar Erroun. 

“’“ h looner tha “ Seams of nafty folks and 
5 - breeding place* nlarp a • Harvey on the Plaeue 
are tranfplanted into life. cducatl0n > fr °'n whence fcholars 

of dle grea^eftme^fo'f folworld m ? n | a ( [ ch - v > and ^fmmary 

. Tl 'e inns of court m u ftT \l Vn .‘ lft ‘ twas heathen. BacJ. 

m any Chriftian country, evioift infiituted janinarlts 

Swift , 
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'SeMina'tic^. n.f. [ from femino, Latin.] The a£t cf 


fo wing. 


. .to* 

Semini'fical. 7 adj. [fime'n and faclo, Latin ] Productive of 
Se miniTick. $ feed. 

We are made to believe, that in the fourteenth year mn]e3 
are feminijical and pubefeent; but he that (hail inquire into 
the generality, will rather adhere unto Ariftotle. Brown. 
Seminifica'tion. n f 

Seminif cation is the propagation from the feed or feminal 
P arts * Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Semiopa'cous. adj. [fe?ni and ofacus , Latin.] Half dark. 
Semiolaeons bodies are fuch as, looked upon in an ordinary 
light, and not held betwixt it and the eye, ; are not went to be 
diferiminated from the reft of opacous bodies. Boyle. 

Sem pe'dal. adj. [ femi and "pedis, Latin.] Containing half a 
foot. 

Semiperspi'cuouS. adj. [femi and perficuus , Latin.] Half 
tranfparent; imperfectly clear. 

A kind of amethy-ftine flint, not compofed of cryftals or 
grains; but one intire mafly (lone, Jemiperfpicucus, and of a 
pale blue, almoft of the colour o( fome cow’s horns. Grew. 
Semio rdinate. 7 i. f [fn conick fedtions.] A line drawn 
at right angles to and biffeefted by the axis, and reaching from 
one hde of the fedion to another; the half of which is pro¬ 
per lv die femiordinate, but is now called the ordinate Harris. 

S Em i pe l l uY id. adj. [ femi and pellucidus , Latin. ] Half clear ; 
imperfectly tranfparent. 

A ight grey Jemipellucid flint, of much the fame complexion 
with the common Indian agat. Wcodward. 

Se'm IP ROOF. n.f [femi and proof] The proof of a fino-Je 

6 tv ; ' aknC / e - Bailey. 

SFM-fQiJA drate. 7 n.f [In aftronomy.] An afped of the 

S miqua'rtile. f planets when diftant from each other forty 
i e decrees, or one fign and a half. Bailey. 

Semiqua ver, n.j. [In rnuuck.] A note containing half the 
quantity of Ye quaver. ° Bailey. 

Semiqj’i Tin: n.j. [In aftronomy.] An afped of the pla- 

nr ei ^b e diftance of thirty-fix degrees from one an¬ 
other. D J 

Semise'xtile. n.f [In aftronomy.] ATemifixth ; an afped of 
the planets when they are diftant from each other one twelfth 
parte* a circle, or thirty degrees. Bai ey. 

emisphe'rical adj. [feint and fpherical.] Belonging to 

.half a Sphere. B %. 

SEMisPr EPvO iiDAL. adj. [ femi and f hcroidal] Formed like a 
half ffheroid. 

Semitje'rtian. n.f [femi and tertian.] An ague com¬ 
pounded or a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey. 

The natural produd of fuch a cold moift year are tertians 
femtertians, and fon.e quartans. Arbuthnot on Ad’. 

Semitone, n f [jemiton, French.] In mufick, one of the 

degrees of concinuous intervals of concords. Bailev 

Semivo wel n.f [femi and vowel ] A confonant which 
makes an im P er fc<ft found, or does not demand a total oedu- 
lion of the mouth. 

When Homer would reprefent any agreeable obied' he 
makes ufe of the fmootheft vowels and moft flowing femi- 
voweis. . Broome’s Notes to the Od\[fey. 

XeTTplfn£ lfiaP& ^ L “ ini that iS ’ .ft 

veal^huT'h 1 ’ 7 '"'^’' WiI1 P"?' 08 * bra, ' ct,es ,wo or '^ree 

years, but they wrap the root m an oil cloth once in half a 

yctir. • 

s ZTJB L aS:, Fr - 

r. Eternal in futurity; having beginning, but no end. 

I hofe, though they fuppofe the wori.l not to be eternal 
a jam ante, are not contented to tuppole it to be fed 
ftternal, m eternal a fartepojl; but will carry up the crea¬ 
tion of the world to an immenfe antiquity. // / 

2. In poetry it is ufed fimply for eternal 

^Should we the long depending fcale afeend 
Uf fons and fiithers, will it never end ? 
if twill, then muft we through the order run, 
o fome one man whofe being ne’er begun; 
it that one man was fenipiternal, why 

Sempit ATtT ^ d t e ?TL eVer di 1 • 

tion bout end. Lattn.J Futuredura- 

mi T b , e fature gern'ty, or femfiternity of the world, being ad 
nutted, though the eternity a parte ante be denied thprf mi 
be f a future infinity for the Lauation of AtAgol' 

Se mstress. n. f [ ‘reamer'ene Savnn 7 a Hale. 

bufinefs is to few; a womln who lives'^ her neefte" Wh ° fe 

and St^tSTSh^ f ° make 
together in feverai fold, ’ ^ to quill 

her fix; con tain in o-fi x , 3 Sel ongmg to the num- 
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SEN 

SE'NATE. n. f [ fcnatus , Latin; fenat , French.] An aflcmbly 
of cotmfellors; a body of men fet apart to confult for the 
publick good. 

We debafe 

The nature of our feats, which will in time break ope 
The locks o’ th ’fenate, and bring in the crows 
To peck the eagles. Shak. Coriolanus . 

There they (hall found 

Their government, and their great fenate chufe. Milton . 

He had not us’d excurfions, fpears, or darts. 

But counfel, order, and fuch aged arts ; 

Which, if our anceftors had not retain’d. 

The fenate s name our council had not gain’d. Denham . 

Gallus was Welcom’d to the facred ftrand. 

The fenate riling to falute their gueft. Dryden. 

SeRatehoDse. n. f £ fenate and hovfe .] Place of publick 
council. 

The nobles in great earneftnefs are going 
All to the fenatehoufe ; fome news is come. Shakefpeare. 
Se'nator. n.f. [fenator, Latin; fenateur , French.] A pub¬ 
lick counfellor. 

Moil unwife patricians, 

You grave but recklefs fenators. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

As if to ev’ry fop it might belong, 

Like fenators , to cenfure, right or wrong. Granville . 

Senatorial. 7 adj. [ fenatorius , Lat. fenatorial , fenatorien , Fi. ] 
Senato'rian. J Belonging to fenators; befitting fenators. 

To SEND. v. a. [ fandgan, Gothick; yen&an, Saxon ; fenden , 
Dutch.] , 

1. To difpatch from one place to another. 

There {halt thou ferve thine enemies, which the Lord fhall 
fend againft: thee, in hunger and in thirft. Deutr . xxviii. 48. 
Send our brother with us, and we will go down. Gen. xliii. 
His citizens fent a mefiage after him, faying, we will not 
have this man to reign over us. Lu. xix. 14. 

The meftenger came, and {hewed David all that Joab had 
fent him for. 2 Sa.xi. 22. 

My overshadowing fpirit and might with thee 
I fend along. Milton. 

His wounded men he firft fends off to fhore. Dryden. 
Servants, fent on meflages, {lay out fomewhat longer than 
the mefiage requires. Swift. 

2. To commifiion by authority to go and acl. 

There have been commifiions 
Sent down among them, which have flow’d the heart 
Of all their loyalties. Shake/. Henry VIII. 

3. To grant as from a diftant place : as, if God fend life. 

I pray thee fend me good fpeed this day, and {hew kindnefs 
unto my maftcr. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

O fend out thy light and thy truth ; let them lead me. Pf 

4. To inflidf, as from a diftance. 

The Lord {hall fend upon thee curfing, vexation, and re¬ 
buke, in all that thou fetteft: thine hand unto. Deutr. xxviii. 

5. To emit; to immit; to produce. 

The water fends forth plants that have no roots fixed in the 
bottom, being almoft but leaves. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

The fenfes fend in only the influxes of material things, and 
the imagination and memory prefent only their pictures or 
images, when the objedls themfelvcs are abfent. Cheyne • 

6. Todiffufe; to propagate. 

When the fury took her {land on high, 

A hifs from all the fnaky tire went round : 

The dreadful Signal all the rocks rebound, S» 

And through the Achaian cities fend the found. Pope, j 

7. To let fly; to call or {hoot. 

To Send. v. n. 

1. To deliver or difpatch a mefiage. 

I have made bold to fend in to your wife : 

My fuit is that {he will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Shakefp. Othello. 

They could not attempt their perfedl reformation in church 
and {late, ’till thofe votes were utterly abolilhed; therefore 
they fent the fame day again to the king. Clarendon. 

2. To Send for. To require by mefiage to come, or caufe 

to be brought. 

Go with me fome few of you, and fee the place; and then 
you may fend for your fick, which bring on land. Bacon. 

He fent for me ; and, while I rais’d his head, 

He threw his aged arms about my neck, 

And, feeing that I wept, he prefs’d me clofe. Dryden. 
Se'nder. n.f [from fend.] He that fends. 

This was a merry mefiage. 

—We hope to make the fender blulh at it. Shak. H. V. 

Love that comes too late, 

Like a remorfeful pardon {lowly carried, 

To the great fender turns a four offence. Shakefpeare. 

Bell with the bell, the fender, not the fent. Milton. 
Sene'scence. n.f. [fcnefco , Latin.] The Hate of growing 
old ; decay by time. 

The earth and all things will continue in the fi ate wherein 
they now are, without the leafl fencfcence or decay, without 
jarring, diforder, or invafion of one another. Woodward. 
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SEN 

Se'neschal. n.f. [fenefchal, French, of uncertain orhi na ? 7 

1. One who had in great houfes the care of feafts, or domeftict 

ceremonies. CK 

John earl of Huntingdon, under his feal of arms, made fir 
John Arundel, of Trerice, fenefchal of his houfhold, as well 

Serv’d up in hall with fewers and fenefchals; 

The (kill of artifice, or office, mean! Milton’s Par Loti 
The fenefchal rebuk’d, in hafte withdrew; 

With equal hafte a menial train purfue. Pope’s Odyffa 

2. It afterwards came to fignify other offices. ^ 

Sen green, n.f. A plant. Ainfworth. 

oe'nile. adj. [fenilis , Latin.] Belonging to old age; confe- 

quent on old age. 

My green youth made me very unripe for a talk of that na¬ 
ture, whofe difficulty requires that it fhould be handled by a 
perfon in whom nature, education, and time have happily 
matched a fenile maturity of judgment with youthful vigour of 

fancy. Boyle on Colours. 

SE'NIOR. 7 i. f [ fenior , Latin.] 

1. One older than another; one who on account of longer 
time has fome fuperiority. 

How can you admit your fenior s to the examination oral- 
lowing of them, not only being inferior in office and calling, 
but in gifts alfo ? IVhitgifu. 

2. An aged perfon. 

A fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 

Senio'rity. n.f [from fenior.] Elderfhip; priority of birth. 
As in all civil infurredlions the ringleader is looked on with 
a peculiar feverity, fo, in this cafe, the firft provoker has, by 
his feniority and primogeniture, a double portion of the guilt. 

Government of the Tongue. 
He was the elder brother, and Ulyfles might be configned to 
his care, by the right due to his feniority. Broome. 

Se / nna. n. f. [ fena, Latin.] A phyfical tree. 

The flower, for the moft part, confifts of five leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a rofe: 
the pointal afterwards becomes a plain, incurved, bivalve pod, 
which is full of feeds, each being feparated by a double thin 
membrane. The fpecies are three. The third fort, that ufed 
in medicine, is at prefent very rare. Miller. 

What rhubarb, fenna, or what purgative drug, 

Would fcour thefeEnglifh hence! Shak. Macbeth. 

Senna tree is of two forts : the baftard fenna , and the fcor- 
pion fenna , both which yield a pleafant leaf and flower. Mart. 

Se'nnight, n.f. [Contradled from fevennight.] The fpace of 
feven nights and days; a week. See Fortnight. 

Time trots hard with a young maid between the contra# 
of her marriage and the day it is folemnized: if the interim 
be but a fennight , time’s pace is fo hard that it feems the length 
©f feven years. Shakefp. As you like it. 

SenoRular. adj. \_feni and oculus, Latin.] Having fix eyes. 
Moft animals are binocular, fpiders odtonocular, and fome 
fen ocular. Derham’s Phy/co-Theolcgy. 

SeNsa'tion. n.f. [ fenfation, French; fenfatio , fchool Latin.] 
Perception by means of the fenfes. 

Diverfity of conflitution, or other circumftances, vary the 
fetfations ; and to them of Java pepper is cold. Glanv. ScefJ. 

The brain, diftempered by a cold, beating againft the root 
of the auditory nerve, and protracled to the tympanum, caufes 
the fenfation of noife. ‘Harvey on Confanptions. 

This great fource of moft of the ideas we have, depending 
wholly upon our fenfes, and derived by them to the under- 
ftanding, I call fenfation. Locke; 

When we are afleep, joy and forrow give us more vigorous 
fenfations of pain or pleafure than at any other time. Addijon. 

The happieft, upon a fair eftimate, have ftronger fenjotions 
of pain than pleafiire. Rogers. 

SENSE, n.f. [fens, French ; fenfus , Latin.] 

1. Faculty or power by which external objedls are perceived; 
the fight; touch; hearing; fmell; tafte. 

This pow’r is fenfe which from abroad doth bring 
The colour, tafte, and touch, and feent, and found, 

The quantity and ftiape of ev’ry thing 
Within earth’s centre, or heav’n’s circle found : 

And though things fenfible be numberlefs, 

But only five the fenfe s organs be; 

And in thofe five, all things their forms exprefs, 

Which we ran touch, tafte, feel, or hear or fee. Davuu 
Then is the foul a nature, which contains 
The pow’r of fenfe within a greater pow’r, 

Which doth employ and ufe the fenfes pains; 

But fits and rules within her private bow’r. 

Both contain 

Within them ev’ry lower faculty 1... 

Of fenfe, whereby they hear, fee, fmell, touch, tafte. A - j 

Of the five Jenfes, two are ufuallv and moft properly ca 

the fenfes of learning, as being moft capable of receiving 

implication of thought and notions by feledled figns; aw 

are hearing and feeing. Holder’s Elements of t ecC1 

0 & The^ s 
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2 p crc cption by the fenfes; fenfation. 

In a living creature, though never fo great, the fenfe arid 
the affeifls of any one part of the body inftantly make a tranf- 
curfion throughout the whole. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

If we had nought but fenfe, then only they 
Should have found minds which have their fenfes found ; 

But wifdom grows when fenfes do decay, 

And folly moft in quickeft fenfe is found. Davies , 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves the jenfe behind. Dryden. 
Perception of intellect; apprehenfion of mind. 

This Bafilius, having the quick fenfe of a lover, took as 
though his miftrefs had given him a fecret reprehenfion. Sidn. 
"God, to remove his ways from human Jcnfe^ 

Plac’d heav’11 from earth fo far. Milton. 

Why haft thou added fenfe of endlefs woes ? Milton . 

4. Senfibility ; quicknefs or keennefs of perception. 

He ftiould have liv’d, 

Save that his riotous youth, with dangerous fenfe, 

Might in the times to come have ta’en revenge. Shakefp. 

5. Underftanding; foundnefs of faculties; ftrength of natural 
reafon. 

Oppreft nature fleeps: 

This rdt might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes. Shakef. 
God hath endued mankind with powers and abilities, which 
we call natural light and reafon, and common Jenfe. Bentley. 

There’s fomething previous ev’11 to tafte ; ’tis fenje. 

Good fenfe, which only is the gift of heav’11, 

And, though no fcience, fairly worth the fev’n : 

Alight within yourfelf you mud perceive; 

Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. Pope. 

6. Reafon ; reafonable meaning. 

He raves; his words are loofe 
As heaps of fand, and Mattering wide from fenfe: 

You fee he knows not me, his natural father; 

That now the wind is got into his head, 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryd. Spanijh Fryar. 

7. Opinion; notion; judgment. 

1 fpeak my private but impartial fenfe 
With freedom, and, I hope, without offence. Rofommon . 

8. Confcioufnefs; convidlion. 

In the due fenfe of my want of learning, I only make a 
confeflion of my own faith. Dryden. 

9. Moral perception. 

Some are fo hardened in wickednefs, as to have no fenfe of 
the moft friendly offices. L’Ejlrange. 

10. Meaning; import. 

In this Jenfe to be preferved from all fin is not impoffible. 

Hooker y b. v. 

My hearty friends, 

^1 ou take me in too dolorous a fenfe, Shakefpeare: 

i his comes out of a haughty preemption, that becaufe we 
arc encouraged to believe that in fome Jenfe all things are made 
for man, that therefore they are not made at alf for them- 

e!v ' e ®,‘ 4 Mores Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

All before Richard f. is before time of memory; and what 
is hnce, is, in a legal fenfe , within the time of memory. Hale. 

In one fenfe it is, indeed, a building of gold and filver upon 
tne foundation of Chriftianity. Tillotfon 

When a word has been ufed in two or three fenfes, and has 
made a great inroad for error, drop one or two of thofe fenfes, 

?, nd leave 1C onl y one remaining, and affix the other fenfes or 
ideas to other words. pVatts’s Logick. 

' nsed. part, [from fenfe.] Perceived by the fenfes. A word 
not in ufe. 

tel! " lc> wh y thIn S s mu( l needs be fo as his 
n„ m 1 “1 fenfe reprefent them: is he fure that objects are 

J others > lh ™ they ate by him ? And why 

Re o u f !" fe hi 1>C mfalllblc cnt ?t‘? n -' ^ may be, what is 

Se'nsff, / ? nc S ro , es - Glanv. Supf. 

Men nth 7 ' and/W/.] Reafonable ; judicious. 

out of In— and ingenious, quote fuch things 

Se'nsbless n 'TT T f i eVer pafs in c °nmfation. Norris. 
t If .' ad J' L' rom J et fe- ] 

ThfrhN ™ ,£i "g'ife; void of all life or perception. 

1 he charm and venom, which they drunk, 1 

l heir blood with fecret filth infec'tcd hath 
Remg diffufed through tbefenfity trunk, 
wt through the great contagion direful deadly flunk. F 9 

To td hi rS T fl '° uld S ive u s hearing, 

Y n , 1IS comma ndment is fulfill'd. Shat Hamlet 
I f y ou bl «ks, you worfe than fenfe’efi things' ' Shalli 

mieavs ':.t e sx 

PUffnanf t i • i 5 P erce ption, and knowledge, as it is re 

a S-er any t Lt\l^S, that " 

Un fehng, wanting perception. Uch - 

> “ Z, BSr 

Would CoVl^nd 111 ^ 116 "! ^ l' erverfcne ^ when it 

P-et that'^ouid deflrofth "ml 67 ^ a 

J Clarendon. 
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If we be not extremely foolilh, thanldcfs, or fenfelefs , a great 
joy is more apt to cure forrow than a great trouble is. Taylo.r» 
The great defign of this authour’s book is to prove this, 
which I believe iio man in the world was ever fo fenfelefs as to 
deny. Tillotfon . 

She faw her favour was mifplac’d; 

The fellows had a wretched tafte: 

She needs muft tell them to their face, 

J hey were a fenfelefs ftupid race. - Swift . 

4. Contrary to true judgment; contrary to reafon. 

. It is a fenfelefs thing, in reafon, to think that one of thefe 
interells can {land without the other, when, in the very order 
of natural caufes, government is preferved by religion. South. 

Other creatures, as well as monkeys, little wifer than they,' 
deftroy their young by fenfelefs fondnefs, and too much em¬ 
bracing. / Locke. 

5. Wanting fenfibility; wanting quicknefs or keennefs of per¬ 
ception. 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with an effeminate 
countenance, or that hot-fpurred Harpalice in Vir2.il, pro¬ 
ceeded from a fenfelefs and overcold judgment. Peacbjam . 

6 . Wanting knowledge; unconfcious. With of. 

The wretch is drench’d too deep; 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep. 

Fatten d in vice ; fo callous and fo grofs. 

He fins and fees not, fenfelefs of his lofs. Dryden. 

Hear this, 

You unhous’d, lawlefs, rambling libertines, 

Senfelejs of any charm in love, beyond 
r Fhe proftitution of a common bed. Southernc . 

Senselessly, adv. [fromfenfelefs.] In a fenfelefs manner; 
ftupidiy; unreafonably. 

If any one fhould be found fo fenfelefs'y arrogant as to fup- 
pofe man alone knowing and wife, but yet°the producl of 
mere ignorance and chance, and that all the reft of the uni- 
verfe aded only by that blind hap-hazard, I {hall leave with 
f lm that ver y rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully. Locke. 
oE NSF.LESSNESS. n.f [from Jenfelef.] Follv; unreafonable- 
nefs ; abfurdity ; ftupidity. 

. Rb e fcnfelejjnefs of the tradition of the crocodile’s moving 
his upper jaw, is plain from the articulation of the occiput 
with the neck, and the nether jaw with the upper. Grew . 
Sensibility. n.f. [fenfibilite, French.] 

1. Quicknefs of fenfation. 

. Mod ^y is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in the foul: 
it is lucli an exquifite fenjibility, as warns a woman to fhun the 
firft appearance of every thing hurtf ul. Addijon’s Spectator. 

2. Quicknefs of perception. 

Sensible, adj. [fenfible, French; fenfilis, Latin.] 

I# the P ovyer of perceiving by the fenfes. 

v ou ^ 3 , our ca mbrick were as fenfible as your finger, that 
you might leave pricking it for pity. ShakeJ'peare. 

1 bele be thofe difeourfes of God, whofe efFecfts thofe that 

j VC UI i !lle ^ 1,1 ^beniielves; the fenfible in their fenfible natures, 
the reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh . 

A blind man conceives not colours, but under the notion 
of fome omor fenfible faculty. Glanv. Scepf 

2. Perceptible by the fenfes. 

By reafon man attaineth unto the knowledge of things that 
are and are not fenfible : it refleth, therefore, that we fearch how 
man attaineth unto the knowledge of fuch things unfenfible as' 
are to be known. Hook- 

rpi l b‘ s a da gg e r which I fee before me, 

T , ha, ? dle tow ’f d my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee: 

I have thee not, and yeti fee thee Ml: 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

Th/r„ e i‘'’ g l a l ‘° f ‘ ght ? ■ Sh °HP- Macbeth. 

flow nro^refl- ^ and , aC ? Ulred r in every feafible moment in fuch 
ZEST' 18 f ° ,nCOnridCrable ’ t,iat !t cannot poffibly 

anre ‘'aiyd 11 ! the heavens are void of all 

The f a r equenc ^° f “"/^matter. 7 Newton. 

bv fenfe f r V' tCr part 0 men are J1 ° otherwife moved than 
by fenfe, and have neither leifure nor ability fo far to improve 

d . P ° W ?R reflea ‘ on ’ as t0 bc capable of conceiving the 
dmne perfedions, without the affiflance of fenfible objels. 

rn ,s faftL to the touch by its motion, and by its re- 
3- Perceived by Z "ZZd. “ Arbuthnot on Air. 

&?SX23t&'!£, 3^sr -*• 

'Sznvis:** i, "“« r~D».v 

1 his muft needs remove 

The fenfible of pain. , 

I faw you in the Eaft at your firfl arifing • T wa , Jr 
fetfible as any ot that light, when juft flmotfne out fb" 
ginning to travel upwards to the meridian. § f fi 

of h m’hLt: "VuViR 1 f‘ in , man ’ bCCaUfe He b ™/efi; e 

waking or fleeping, ** 

3 • The 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SEN 

The verification is as beautiful as the defcription complete; 
every ear muft be fenfible of it. Broome’s Notes on the OdyJJ. 

5. Having moral perception ; having the quality of being affedted 
by moral good or ill. 

If thou wert fcnfible of courtefy, 

I fhould not make fo great a fhew of zeal. Shakefpeare . 

6. Havingquick intellectual feeling; beingeafily or ftrongly affected. 

Even I, the bold, the fenfible of wrong, 

Reftrain’d by fhame, was forc’d to hold my tongue. Dryd. 

7. Convinced ; perfuaded. A low ufe. 

They are very fenfible that they had better have pufhed their 
conquefts on the other fide of the Adriatick; for then their 
territories would have lain together. Addifon. 

8. In low converfation it has fometimes the fenfe of reafonable ; 
judicious ; wife. 

I have been tired with accounts from fenfible men, furnifhed 
with matters of fad, which have happened within their own 
knowledge. Addijon. 

Se'nsibleness. n.f. [from fenfible .] 

1. Poflibility to be perceived by the fenfes. 

2. AClual perception by mind or body. 

3. Quicknefs of perception ; fenfibility. 

The fenfiblenefs of the eye renders it fubjeCt to pain, as 
alfo unfit to bedreffed with fharp medicaments. Sharp. 

4. Painful confcioufnefs. 

There is no condition of foul more wretched than that of 
the fenfelefs obdurate finner, being a kind of numbnefs of 
foul; and, contrariwife, this feeling and fenfiblenefs , and forrow 
for fin, the mod vital quality. Hammond. 

5. Judgment; reafonablenefs. An ufe not admitted but in con¬ 
verfation. 

SeNsibly. adv. [from fenfible .] 

1. Perceptibly to the fenfes. 

He is your brother, lords; fenfibly fed 

Of that felf-blood, that firft gave life to you. Shakefpeare. 

A fudden pain in my right foot increafed fenfibly. Temple. 

The falts of human urine may, by the violent motion of 
the blood, be turned alkaline, and even corrofive; and fo they 
affeiSt the fibres of the brain more fenfibly than other parts. Arb. 

2. With perception of either mind or body. 

3. Externally ; by impreflion on the fenfes. 

That church of Chrift, which we properly term his body 
myftical, can be but one; neither can that one be fenfibly dis¬ 
cerned by any, inafinuch as the parts thereof are fome in 
heaven already with Chrift. Hooker , 

4. With quick intelle&ual perception; 

5. In low language, judicioufly; reafonably: 

Sensitive, adj. [ fenfitif\ French.] Having fenfe or percep¬ 
tion, but not reafon. 

The fenfitive faculty may have a fenfitive love of fome fen¬ 
fitive objects, which though moderated fo as not to fall into 
fin; yet, through the nature of man’s fenfe, may exprefs it- 
felf more fenfitively towards that inferior object than towards 
God : this is a piece of human frailty. Hammond. 

All the actions of the fenfitive appetite are in painting called 
paftions, becaufe the foul is agitated by them, and becaufe the 
bodv fuffers and is fenfibly altered. Dryden. 

Bodies are fuch as are endued with a vegetative foul, as 
plants; a fenfitive foul, as animals; or a rational foul, as the 
body of man. Ray. 

Sensitive Plant, n.f [?nimofa , Latin.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is fhaped like a fun¬ 
nel, having many ftamina in the centre: thefe flowers are col¬ 
lected into a round head: from the bottom of the flower rifes 
the piftillum, which afterwards becomes an oblong flat-jointed 
pod, which opens both ways, and contains in each partition 
one roundifh feed. Of this plant the. humble plants are a 
fpecies, which are fo called, becaufe, upon being touched, the 
pedicle of their leaves falls downward; but the leaves of the 
fenfitive plant are only contracted. Miller. 

Vegetables have many of them fome degrees of motion, 
and, upon the different application of other bodies to them, 
do very brifidy alter their figure and motion, and fo have ob¬ 
tained the name of fenfitive plants, from a motion which has 
fome refemblance to that which in animals follows upon fen- 
fution. Locke. 

W r hence does it happen, that the plant which well 

We name the fenfitive^ fhould move and feel ? 

Whence know her leaves to anfwer her command. 

And with quick horrour fly the neighb'ring hand ? Prior. 

The fenfitive plant is fo call’d, becaufe, as foon as you touch 
it, the leaf fhrinks. _ Mortimer. 

Sensitively. adii. [from fenfitive.] In a fenfitive manner. 

T he fenfitive faculty, through the nature of man s fenfe, 
may exprefs itfelf more fenfitively towards an inferior objeCt 
than towards God : this is a piece of frailty. Hammond. 

SENSO'RIUM. I r r T • 

SE'NSORT. \ C Latln *] 

1. The part where the fenfes tranfmit their perceptions to the 
mind ; the feat of fenfe. 

Spiritual fpccics, both vifible and audible, will work upon 
thefenfories, though they move not any other body. Bacon. 
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As found in a bell or mufical firing, or other founding- 
body, is nothing but a trembling motion, and the air nothing 
but that motion propagated from the object, in the fenforium 
’tis a fenle of that motion under the form of found. Newton 
Is not the fenfory of animals the place to which the fenfitive 
fubftance is prefent, and into which the fenfible fpecies of 
things are carried through the nerves of the brain, that there 
they may be perceived by their immediate prefence to that fub¬ 
ftance ? Newton's Opt . 

2. Organ of fenfation. 

O 

That we all have double fenfories , two eyes, two ears, is 
an effectual confutation of this atheiftical fophifm. Benttex. 
SE'NSUAL. adj. \_fenfuel , French.] 

1. Confifting*in fenfe ; depending on fenfe ; afteCting the fenfes. 

Men in general are too partial, in favour of a Jenjual appe¬ 
tite, to take notice of truth when they have found it. Dtfir. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends, 

The fcale of fenfuaf mental pow’rs afeends. Pope. 

2. Pleafing to the fenfes; carnal; not fpiritual. 

The greateft part of men are fuch as prefer their own pri¬ 
vate good before all things, even that good which is fenjual 
before whatfoever is molt divine. Hooker. 

3. Devoted to fenfe; lewd ; luxurious. 

From amidft them rofe 
Belial, the difloluteft lpirit that fell. 

The fenfuallef ; and, after Afmodai, 

The flelhlieft incubus. Paradife Regain'd. 

No fmall part of virtue confifts in abftaining from that 
wherein fenfual men place their felicity. Atterbuxy. 

SeNsualist. n.f [from fenfual.] A carnal perfon ; one de¬ 
voted to corporal pleafures. 

Let atheifts and Jenfualifs fatisfy themfclves as they are 
able; the former of which will find, that, as long as reafon 
keeps her ground, religion neither can nor will lofe her’s. 'entb. 

Sensua'lity. n.f [from fenfual.] Devotednefs to thefenles; 
addiction to brutal and corporal pleafures. 

But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or thofe pamper’d animals 
That rage in favage fenfuality. Skakefpeart. 

Kill not her quick’ning pow’r with furfeitings; 

Mar not her fenfe with fenfuality : 

Caft not her ferious wit on idle things ; 

Make not her free will flave to vanity. Davies. 

Senfuality is one kind of pleafure, fuch an one as it is. South. 
They avoid drefs, left they fhould have affeCtions tainted 
by any fenfuality , and diverted from the love of him who is to 
be the only comfort and delight of their whole beings. Addif. 

Impure and brutal JenJuality was too much confirmed by the 
religion of thofe countries, where even Venus and Bacchus 
had their temples. Bentley. 

To Se'nsualize. v. a. [from fenfual.] To fink to fenfual 
pleafures; to degrade the mind into fubjeCtion to the fenfes. 

Not to fuffer one’s felf to be fenfualized by pleafuhes, like 
thofe who were changed into brutes by Circe. Pope. 

SeNsually. adv. [from fenfual.] In a fenfual manner. 

Se'nsUOUS. adj. [from fenj'e.] Tender; pathetick; full of 
paflion. 

To this poetry would be made precedent, as being le.s 
fubtile and fine; but more fimpl b^fenfuous, and paflionate. Milt. 

Sent. The participle paflive of fend. 

I make a decree that all Ifrael go with thee; forafmucli as 
thou art fent of the king. E%r. vii. 14. 

SE'NTENCE. n.f [ fentence , French; fententia , Latin.] . 

1. Determination or decifion, as of a judge civil or criminal. 

The rule of voluntary agents on earth is the fentence that 
reafon giveth, concerning the goodnefs of thofe things vhici 
they are to do. Hooker. 

If we have neither voice from heaven, that fo pronouncet 
of them, neither fentence of men grounded upon luch main 
feft and clear proof, that they, in whofe hands it is to a ter 
them, may likewife infallibly, even in heart and ^confidence, 
judge them fo; upon neceflity to urge alteration, is to tr° u e 
and difturb without neceflity. ,° cr ' 

How will I give fentence againft them. 1V ‘ l2 ' 

If matter of fa£t breaks out with too great an evidence to 
be denied, why, Hill there are other lenitives, that friendi ip 
will applv, before it will be brought to the decretory rigouis 
of a condemning J'entence. Souths Seimons. 

Let him fet out fome of Luther's works, that by them v 
may pafs fentence upon his dodirines. Attn 

2. It is ufually fpoken of condemnation pronounce y 11 

judge ; doom. .. nr(J 

By the confent of all laws, in capital caufes, the evi * 
muft be full and clear; and if fo, where one man s 1 e is 
queftion, what fay we to a war, which is ever th f J enten f„ 
death upon many ! 

What refts but that the mortal fentence pais . 

2. A maxim; an axiom, generally moral. 

A fentence mav be defined a moral inflrudtion cou^ie 
few words. • ■ Broome's Notes on the Odpjjtp 
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Shakcfp. 

Milton. 
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A fliort paragraph ; a period in writing. 

An excellent fpirit, knowledge, undemanding, and /hew¬ 
ing of hard fentcnces were found in Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 

To Se'ntence. v. a. [ Jehiencier^ I r. from the noun.] 

1. To pafs the laft judgment on any one. 

After this cold confid’rance, fentence me; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your flate, 

What I have done that mifbecame my place. 

Came the mild judge and intercefior both, 

To fentence man. 

2. To condemn. 

Could that decree from our brother come ? 

Nature herfelf is fentenc'd in your doom : 

Pietv is no more. Dryden. 

Idlenefs, J'entenced by the decurions, was punifhed by fo 
many ftripes. Temple. 

Sententio'siTY* n.f. [from fententious.] Comprehenfion in 
a fentence. 

Vulgar precepts in morality carry with them nothing above 
the line, or beyond the extemporary fententiofity of common 
conceits with us. Brown s Vulg. Errours. 

Sententious, adj. [fentencieux^Yv. from fentence.] Abound¬ 
ing withfhortfentences, axioms, and maxims, fliort and ener- 
getick. 

He is very fwift and fententious. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Eyes are vocal, tears have tongues : 

Sententious fhowers ! O let them fall; 

Their cadence is rhetorical. Crafoaw. 

Eloquence, with all her pomp and charms, 

Foretold us ufeful and Jentcntious truths. IValler. 

How he apes his fire, 

Ambitioufly fententious. Addifon’s Cato. 

The making of thofe figures being tedious, and requiring 
much room, put men firft upon contracting them; as by the 
moft ancient Egyptian monuments it appears they did : next, 
inftead of fententious marks, to think of verbal , fuch as the 
^ Chinefe ftill retain. Crew's Cofmol. 

SenteNtiously. adv. [from fententious.] In fliort fentences; 
with flriking brevity. 

They deferibe her in part finely and elegantly, and in part 
gravely and fententioufy : they fay, look how many feathers 
fhe hath, fo many eyes flie hath underneath. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Nauficaa delivers her judgment jententioufly , to give it more 
weight. ^ - Broomet 

SenteNtiousness. n. f [from fententious.] Pithinefs of fen¬ 
tences ; brevity with ftrength. 

Fhe Medea I efteem for the gravity and fententioufnefs of it, 
which he himfelf concludes to be fuitable to a tragedy. Dryd. 
Se ntery. n.f. [ I his is commonly written fentry , corrupted 
from fentinel.] One who is fet to watch in a garrifon, or in 
x the outlines of an army. 

What ftrength, what art can then 
Suffice, or what evafion bear him fafe 
l^hrough the ftridt Jcnteriss , and ftations thick 
q , Cf an § els watching round. Milton. 

“ ri ent. adj. [ fentiens , Latin.] Perceiving; having per¬ 
ception. G G v 

1 his acting of the fmtient phantafy is performed by a pre- 
ence of fenfe, as the horfe is under the fenfe of hunger, and 
t at without any formal fyllogifm prefleth him to eat.° Hale 
£ N ™ T ’ *•/ [ fr om the adjedtive.] He that has perception.’ 

the fentient be carried, paffibus ccquis , with the body, 
w ole motion it would obferve, fuppofing it regular, the re- 

SF^°TTM^ flbIe N . °Glanv. Scepf 

T fr^Eh^T. n.f. [ fentiment , French.] 

l ' 1 bought; notion; opinion. 

The confideration of the reafon, why they are annexed to 

0 many other ,deas, fervmg to give us due fimimonts of the 

w Mom and goodnefs of the fovereign Oifpofcr of a]] things, 

may not be unfmtable to the main end of thefe enquiries. Loo. 

It7- l 6 t0 c ? une fr or th’ affembly came, 

0 Ti !r r^ Ua ^ * ou ' s ar >d fentiments the fame. Pete. 

a ftrikiwV C ° n ^ 1<iere<l trom tlle language or things ; 

a linking fentence in a compoiition. b 

French, from fentic, Lat.l One 
who watches or keeps guard to prevent furprile J 

Norfolk, hie thee to thy charge; 

Countin' 11 Watch ’ Chufc truft y Jontimls. Shakefp. R. III. 
coS " ar f "Ot commonly fo united, but that one 
S OVer 1 fo that if any do 

thekinlw a '° n ° r pnVate ends > « commonly comes to 

Bacon s Effays. 

1 > ft, the two eyes, which have the feein* pow’r, M * 
htaml as one watchman, fpy, or fenM, ° P ’ 

An P ' aC , d alott ’ w,tllm the head’s high tow’r - 
And though both fee, ye, both but one thing till ’ Davies 

. . F , J 'Ove to our citadel reforts, S f 

in the »/«*/*& in a * watch- 

exwrnal oNjcIfs d ' Cy IO ‘ ’ C foul the 'mpreflions of 

Ray on the Creation. 


Pefhaps they had feniinels waking while they fiept; but fcveri 
this would be unfoldierlike. Broome’s Notes on the Odyjjey, 

Se'ntry. n.f [Corrupted, I believe, from fentinel.] 

1. A watch; a fentinel; one who watches in a garrifon, of 
army, to keep them from fUrprife. 

If I do fend, difpatch 

Thofe fentries to our aid ; the reft will ferve 
For a fihort holding. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The youth of hell ftridt guard may keep, 

And fet their fentries to the utmoft deep. Dryden . 

One goofe they had, ’twas all they could allow, 

A wakeful fentry , and on duty now. Dryden . 

2. Guard; watch; the duty of a fentry. 

Here toils and death, and death’s half brother, fleep^ 

Forms terrible to view, their fentry keep. Dryden , 

Thou, whofe nature cannot fleep, 

O’er my flumbers fentry keep ; 

Guard me’gainft thofe watchful foes, 

Whofe eyes are open while mine clofe. Brown. 

Separability, n.f [from feparable.] The quality of ad¬ 
mitting difunion or difeerption. 

Separability is the greateft argument of real diftinction. Gian. 
The greateft argument of real diftinction is feparability , and 
a6fual feparation; for nothing can be feparated from it- 
felf. Norris. 

Separable, adj. [ feparable, Fr. feparabttsj Lat. from feparate.j 

1. Sufceptive of difunion; difcerptible. 

2. Poflible to be disjoined from fomething. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they are both confidered bv us as having parts, yet 
their parts are not feparable one from another. Locke ; 

The infufions and decodtions of plants contain the moft 
feparable parts of the plants, and convey not only their nutri¬ 
tious but medicinal qualities into the blood. Arbuthnct. 

SeNarableness. n.f. [from feparable.] Capablenefs of being 

feparable. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the feparablenefs of a yellow 
tin&ure from gold. Boyle. 

To SEPARATE, v. a. \_feparo^ Latin; feparer^ French.] 

1. 7 o break; to divide into parts. 

2. To difunite; to disjoin. 

I’ll to England. 

*-To Ireland, I: ou;* feparated. fortunes 

Shall keep us both the After. Shakef. Macbeth , 

Refolv’d, 

Rather than death, or aught than death more dread, 

Shall fipatate us. Milton. 

3. To fever from the feft. 

Can a body be inflammable, from which it would puzzle a 
chymift to feparate an inflammable ingredient? * Boyle: 
Death from fin no power can feparate. Milton 

4. T o fet apart; to fegregate. 

Separate me Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I 
have called them. x jjj. 2o 

David feparated to the fervice thofe who fhould prophefy. 

^ rr> . , . 1 Chron. xxv. 1. 

5. 1 o withdraw. 

Separate thyfelf from me: if thou wilt take the left, I will 
go to the right. Gen.x iii. 9. 

I o Se parate, v.n. To part; to he difunited. 

When there was not room enough for their herds to feed 
they by confen t feparated, and enlarged their pafture. Locke 
Separate, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Divided from the reft. 

Eve feparate he wifh’d. Milton 

’Twere hard to conceive an eternal watch, whofe pieces 
were ntver fepai ate one from another, nor ever in any other 

rm< T r , f Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

In a fecret vale the Trojan fees 
A fep’rate grove. j^ r , r j 

2 ‘ D ftT d from . tlle b , od y; difengaged from corporeal nature”' 
Whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate 
■W.thont the help of the body, it can retain without the help 

b "r y I:00 l ’ or eP,e t I )e °r nny feparate fpirit, will 

have but little advantage by thinking. F L Jf 

Se parately. adv. [from feparate .j Apart; fingly ; not in 
union ; diftinctiy ; particularly. 

It IS of Angular ufe to princes, if they take the opinions of 
ieii council, both fefarately and together; for private opinion 
is more free, but opinion before others is more referved Bac 
J-f you admit of many figures, then conceive the whole to¬ 
gether, and not every thing feparately and in particular. 

^ E feparatl E NES3 ' [ from feparate. ] The flate of being 

Separation. »./ [feparatio, Lat. feparation, Fr. from fetarau 1 

fopflDxz tt r bot nion ’ that ‘ he roul doth Uve after ths 

from the vital union, by which that conVcio^nTlHs^ “ 

nicated. 
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fiicated, that which a moment fince was part of ourfelVes, is 
now no more fo. Locke. 

1 . I he Pate of being feparate ; difunion. 

As the confufioli of tongues was a mark of feparation , fo 
the being of one language was a mark of union. Bacon. 

3. I he chimical analyfis, or operation of difuniting things 
mingled. 

A fifteenth part of filver, incorporate with gold, will not 
be recovered by any matter of Jeparation , unlefs you put a 
greater quantity of filver, which is the laft refuge in Jepara- 
tions. Bacon. 

4. Divorce; disjunction from a married ftate. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 

Between the king and Cath’rine? Shakefpcare. 

Separatist, n.f [feparatijle, Fr. from feparate.] One who 

divides from the church ; a fchifmatick; a l'eceder. 

The anabaptifis, feparatijls , and feCfaries tenets are full of 
fchifm, and inconfiftent with monarchy. Bacon. 

Our modern feparatijls pronounce all thofe heretical, or car¬ 
nal, from whom they have withdrawn. Decay of Piety. 

Says the fepa> atiji, if thofe, who have the rule over you, 
fhould command you any thing about church affairs, you 
ought not, in confcience, to obey them. South’s Sermons. 

SeP/\Ra'toR. n.f [from feparate.] One who divides; a di¬ 
vider. 

Separator y. ad), [from feparate.'] Ufed in feparation. 

The mod; confpicuous gland of an animal is the fyftem of 
the guts, where the laCleals are the emillary veflels, or fepara- 
tcry ducts. Obey tie’s Phil. Prin. 

Sepili'ble. adj. [ fepio, Lat.] That may be buried. Bailey. 

Sepiment. n.J. [fepimentum, Lat.] A hedge; a fence. Bail. 

Setosi tion. n.f [feponoj Latin.] The a£t of letting apart; 
fegregation. 

Sept. n.f. [Jhptum, Latin.] A clan; a race; a generation. 
A word ufed only with regard or allufion to Ireland, and, I 
iuppofe, Irifli. 

This judge, being the lord’s brehon, adjudgeth a better fhare 
unto the lord of the foil, or the head of that fept, and alfo 
unto himfelf for his judgment a greater portion, than unto the 
plaintiffs. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The true and ancient Ruffians, a fept whom he had met 
with in one of the provinces of-that vaft empire, were white 
like the Danes. Boyle. 

TheEnglifh forces were ever too weak to fubdue fo many 
warlike nations, or fepts , of the Irifh as did poffefs this 
ifiand. Davies on Ireland. 

Septangular, adj. [feptem and angidus , Latin.] Having 
~ feven corners or fides. 

September, n.f. [Latin; Septcmhre , French.] The ninth 
month of the year; the feventh from March. 

September hath his name as being the feventh month' from 
March : lie is drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a purple robe. Peacham on Drawing. 

Septenary, adjl [fptenarius , Lat.] Confiding of feven. 
Every controverfy has feven quedions belonging to it; tho’ 
the order of nature feems too much neglected by a confine¬ 
ment to this feptenary number. Waits. 

Septenary, n.f The number feven. 

The days of men are cad up by feptenaries , and every fe¬ 
venth year conceived to carry fome altering character in tem¬ 
per of mind or body. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe conditutions of Mofes, that proceed fo much upon 
a feptenary , or number of feven, have no reafon in the nature 
of the thing. Burnet. 

Septe'nnial. adj. [ feptennis , Latin.] 

1. Lading feven years. 

2 . Happening once in feven years. 

Being once difpenfed with for his feptennial vifit, by a holy 
indrument from Petropolis, he refolved to govern them by 
fubaltern miniders. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

With weekly libels and feptennial ale, 

Their wifh is full, to riot and to rail. Anonym. 

SEPTE'NTRION. n.f. [Fr. feptenirio , Latin.] The North. 

Thou art as oppofite to every good. 

As the antipodes are unto us^, 

Or as the South to the Septentrion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Septe'ntrion. ^ adj. \_ feptentrionalis, Latin; feptentrional) 

Septe'ntriona l. ) French.] Northern. 

Back’d with a ridge of hills, 

That fereen’d the fruits of th’ earth and feats of men 
From cold feptentricn blads. Milton s Par . Regain d. 

If the Spring 

Preceding fhould be deditute of rain. 

Or blad Jeptentrional with brufhing wings 
Sweep up the fmoaky mids and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. Philips. 

SeFtEntriona'lity. n.f. [from feptentrional.] Northerli- 
nefs. 

Septe'ntrionally, adv. [fromfeptentrional.] Towards the 
North; northerly. 
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If they be powerfully excited, and equally let fall 
commonly fink down, and break the water, at that extre ^ 
whereat they were feptenirionaliy excitef f eme 

To Septentrio'nate v. n. [from Jebtenirio , Lat.] Tot-”? 
northerly. * J er;d 

Steel and good iron, never excited by the loaddone, fo t m 
trionate at one extreme, and auftralize at another. *$].']** 
SePtical. adj. [<rWhxoV] Having power to promote 

produce putrefaction. 

As a Jeptical medicine, Galen commended the afbes of 
fahmandcr. Bnun’s Ftt.’rd Brreml 

Septila'teral. adj. [feptem and latent, Lat.] Havinv f eve „ 
fides. & 1 

By an equal interval they make feven triangles, the bafes 
whereof are the feven. fides of a feUilateraL figure defend 
within a circle. Brown’s Vulgar W? 

Septua'genary. adj. [feptuagenarius , Lat. fptuagenaire Fr ] 
Confiding of feventy. ^ ’ -J 

The three hundred years of John of times, orNedor can¬ 
not afford a reafonable encouragement beyond Mofes’s feptua 
ginary determination. Brown’s Vulgar Er, our] 

Septuage'simal. adj. [fptuagefpnus, Latin.] Confiding of 
feventy. 0 

In our abridged and fejtuageftmal age, it is very rare to be¬ 
hold the fourth generation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

SePtuagint. n.f. [fsjtuaginta , Latin.] The old Greek 
verfion of the Old Tedament, fo called as being fuppofed the 
worf: of feventy-two interpreters. 

Which way foever you try, you fhall find the produCf great 
enough for the extent of this earth; and if you follow the 
feptuagint chronology, it will dill be far higher. Burnet. 
Septuple, adj. [ Jeptuplex , Latin.] Seven times as much. 
A technical term. 

Sepulchral, adj. [fcpulcral, Fr. fepmcralis, from fepulchrum, 
Lat.] Relating to burial; relating to the grave; monumental. 

Whild our fouls negotiate there, 

We like Jepulckral datues lay ; 

All day the fame our podures were, 

And we faid nothing all the day. Donne. 

Mine eye hath found that fad fepulchralr ock. 

That was the cafket of heav’n’s riched dore. Milton. 

Sepulchral lies our holy walls to grace, 

And new-year odes. Pope’s Dunciad. 

SeYulchre. n.f. [fepulcre, Fr, fepulchrum, Lat.] A grave; 
a tomb. 

To entail him and’s heirs unto the crown. 

What is it but to make thy fepulchre ? Shak. Henry VL 

Flies and fpiders get a fepulchre in amber, more durable than 
the monument and embalming of any king. Bacon) 

There where the virgin’s fon his dodlrine taught. 

His miracles, and our redemption wrought; 

Where J, by thee infpir’d, his praifes lung, 

And on his fepidchrc my offering hung. Sandys. 

Perpetual lamps for many hundred years have continued 
burning, without fupply, in the fepulchres of the ancients. Will. 

If not one common fepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our lad remains. 

Yet Ceyx and Alcyone fhall join. Dryden. 

To Sepu'lchre. v. a. [from the noun. It is accented on the 
fecond fyllable by Shakefpcare and A'lilton ; on the fird, more 
properly, by fohnjon and Prior. ] To bury ; to entomb. 

Go to thy lady’s grave, and call her thence; 

Or, at the lead, in her’s fepulchre thine. Shakefp 

I am glad to fee that time furvive, 

Where merit is not fepulcher’d alive ; 

Where good men’s virtues them to honours bring, 

And not to dangers. Ben. Jobnfn. 

Thou fo fcpulcher’d in fuch pomp do’d lie, 

That kinsrs for fuch a tomb would wifh to die. Alilton. 

O 

Difparted dreams fhall from their channels fly. 

And, deep furcharg’d, by fandy mountains lie, 

Obfcurely fpulcher’d. Prior . 

SeYulture. n.f [fepulture, Yr. fepultura, Lzt ] Interment; 
burial. 

ThatNiobe, weeping over her children, was turned into a 
done, was nothing elfe but that during her life die creeled 
over her fepulturcs a marble tomb of her own. Brown • 

Where we may royal fepulture prepare; 

With fpeed to Melelinda bring relief. 

Recall her fpirits, and moderate her grief. Dryden. 

In England fepulture, or burial of the dead, may be de¬ 
ferred and put off for the debts of the perfon deceafed. Aylifft- 
Sequa'cious. adj. \ fcquacis, Latin.] 

1. Following; attendant. 

Orpheus could lead the favage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher: 

When to her organ vocal breath wasgiv’n. 

An angel heard and draight appear’d. 


Miftaking earth for heav’n. 

w - 


Dryden. 

Above 
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Above thofe fuperditious horrours that enflave 
The fond fequacious herd, to mydick faith 
And blind amazement prone, th’ enlighten’d few 
The glorious dranger hail! Thomfon. 

2. Ductile; pliant. 

In the greater bodies the forge was eafy, the matter being 
ductile and fequacious, and obedient to the hand and droke of 
the artificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, or moulded. Ray. 
Sequa'city. n.f [from fequax , Latin.] Ductility; tough- 
nefs. 

Matter, whereof creatures are produced, hath a clofenefs, 
lentor, and fequacity. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Se'quel. n.f [fequelle , French; fequela , Latin.] 

1. Conclufion; fucceeding part. 

If black fcandal or foul-fac’d reproach 
Attend the Jequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enforcement fhall acquittance me. Shak. R. III. 
Was he not a man of wifdom ? Yes, but he was poor: but 
was he not alfo fuccefsful? True, but dill he was poor : and 
once grant this, and you cannot keep ofF that unavoidable fe - 
quel in, the next verfe, the poor man’s wifdom is defpifed. 

South’s Sermons. 

2. Confequence; event. 

Let any principal thing, as the fun or the moon, but once 
ceafe, fail, or fwerve, and who doth not eafily conceive that 
the fequei thereof would be ruin both to itfelf and whatfoever 
dependeth on it ? Hooker. 

In thefe he put two weights. 

The fequei each of parting and of fight. ATilton’s Par. Lofl. 

3. Confequence inferred ; confequentialnefs. 

Whzt fequei is there in this argument? An archdeacon is 
the chief deacon : ergo, he is only a deacon. Whitgifte. 

Se'quen'ce. n.J. [from jcquor , Latin.] 
j. Order of fucceffion. 

How art thou a king, 

But by fair fequence and fucceffion ? Shakefp. R. II. 

2. Series; arrangement; method. 

The caufe proceedeth from a precedent fequence , and feries 
of the feafons of the year. . Bacon’s Nat. Plijlory . 

Se'quent. adj. [Jequens, Latin.] 

J. following; fucceeding. 

Let my tryal be mine own confeffion : 

Immediate fentence then, and fequent death, 

Is ail the grace I beg. Shakef Meaf for Meafure » 

I here he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Sufpe&ed to a fequent king, who feeks 

To flop their overgrowth. Miltons Paradife Lofl . 

2. Confequential. 

Sequent, n. f [from the adjeftive.] A follower. Not in 
uic. 

Here he hath framed a letter to a fequent of the flranger 

m qU c^ T ^ hich ^ ccidentall y mifearried. Shakefpcare. 

o SEQUE-STER. v.a. [ fequejher , Fr. fecrejlar , Spanifh ; 
Jeqv.efro, low Latin.] J 1 

1. 1 0 feparate from others for the fake of privacy. 

}] h y are you fequejler’d from all your train ? Shakefp. 

f o the which place a poor fequeflerd flag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt. 

Lid come to languifh. Shak. As you like it. 

in fhady bow’r, 

More facred and fequejler’d , though but feign’d, 

Hin or Sylvanus never flept. ° Milton 

Ye facred Nine ! that all my foul polTefs, 

1° laptuies fire me, and whofe viiions blefs, 

£ear me, oh bear me to fequejler’d feenes 

9 T *y mazes, and furrounding greens. Pohc . 

2 - i o put a fide ; to remove. P 

Although 1 had wholly feque/imd my civil affairs, yet I fet 
;S:; of «"g continued experience in bufinefs, and con- 
f a j r 111 books > what I thought pertinent to this af- 

3 - To withdraw; to fegregate. iW * 

added'umo “ fclfonable in | r!ef as in joy, as decent being 
uf«l wh ■ iai0 ‘w of greateft weight and folemnity, as beinS 

4- To t mhhas!mm aaion - 

j. To Wilt m 6 ° f the ° Wner t0 that o f 'others. 

0 io deprive of pofiefiions. 

FrelcTr V ; ayl0r t a ? d hiS ? 00k ’ his fi,le fafhions and his 
came h !-° U S ’ which Jequefered him; and, in a word he 

He™ y hlS P0VCrt y as linfull y fome ufually do by 4eir 

Zw S V ABLE - ° dj ■ C from ['Wftratt-I S ° U,h - 

• oubieft to privation. J 

2 ' f'^Pabie of feparation. 

Hattihorn, and divers other bodies belonging to the mim,! 

T ° Se^'str vJ W 't h * D0 L nn T ay l eqUeJttabU fa,t ‘ Bo R- 

company - "• "• To fcquefter; to feparate from 

than bnie\mhv„f f ° nS fT re ,! 3 r er! / h forwant of neceffaries 
from mankind. “ , 0 e Clfcafe, they being fequtjlrated 

Arbuthnot on Air. 
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Sequestra 't ion. n.f. [fequeflration> Fr. from fequeflrate 

1. Separation; retirement. 

His addiction was to courfes vain ; 

I never noted in him any Rudy, 

Any retirement, any fcquejlration 

From open haunts and popularity. Shak. Henry V. 

There muft be leifure, retirement, folitude, and a fcquejlra¬ 
tion of a man’s felf from the noife and toils of the world; for 
truth fcorns to be feen by eyes too much fixt upon inferior ob¬ 
jects. South’s Sermons . 

2. Difunion ; disjunction. 

The metals remain unfevered, the fire only dividing the 
body into fmaller particles, hindering reft and continuity, 
without any fequcjlration of elementary principles. Boyle. 

3. State of being fet afide. 

Since Henry Monmouth firft began to reign, 

Before whofe glory I was great in arms, 

This Joathfome^ fequcjlration have I had. Shakefp. H. VI. 

4. Deprivation of the uie and profits of a pofteftion. 

If- there be a fingle fpot in the glebe more barren, the rector 
or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the bifhop, 
to build upon it, under pain of fequeflration. Swift. 

Sequestra'tor. n.f. [fromfequeflrate.] One who takes from 
a man the profit of his pofiefiions. 

I am fallen into the hands of publicans and fcqueflrators 3 
and they have taken all from me. Taylor . 

Sera'glio. n.f [Italian, perhaps of Oriental original. The 
g is loft in the pronunciation.] A houfe of women kept for 
debauchery. 

There is a grpat deal more folid content to be found in a 
conftant courfe of well living, than in the voluptuoufnefs of a 
feraglio. Norris. 

SL RAPH. n.f[ .^jK*T^*] One of the orders of angels. 

He is infinitely more remote in the real excellency of his 
nature, from the higheft and perfeefteft of all created beings, 
than the pureft feraph is from the moft contemptible part of 
matter, and confequently muft infinitely exceed what our nar¬ 
row underftandings can conceive of him. Lockci 

As full, as perfect in vile man that mourns, 

A-s the rapt feraph that adores and burns. Pope. 

Sera'phical. \ adj. [feraphique , French ; from feraph.] An- 
SeraYhick. j gelick; angelical. 

Love is curious of little things, defiring to be of angelical 
purity, of perfect innocence, and feraphical fervour. Taylor. 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton ■ 

’Tis to the world a fecret yet, 

Whetheyhe nymph, to pleafe her Twain, 

Talks vAW high romantick ftrain ; 

Or a^rner he at laft defeends 

T^gkewith lefs feraphick ends. Swift . 

pr ^- n -f- [ Lfns is properly the plural of feraph , and 
Terefore cannot have j added; yet, in compliance with our 
language, ferapbirns is fometimes written.] Angels of one of 
the heavenly orders. 

T o thee cherubim and feraphim continually do cry. Com. Pr. 

Then flew one of the ferapbirns untome, having a live coal 
in his hand. 3 Jf v \ 5 

Of feraphim another row. Milton 

Sere. adj. [ r eapian, Saxon, to dry.] Dry; withered; no 
longer green. See Sear. 

The mufes, that were wont green bays to wear 
Now bringen bitter elder-branches fere. ’ Spenfer 

He is deformed, crooked, old, and fere , 1 J 

Ill-fac’d, worfe bodied, fhapelefs every where • 

Vicious, ungentle. Shakefp. Comedy of Erroun. 

Frc this diurnal ftar 

Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflected, may with matter fere foment. 

They fere wood from the rotten hedges took. 

And feeds of latent fire from flints provoke. 

* On a fere branch. 

Low bending to the bank, I fat me down, 

SrR Vfr S dAl ft j"- , T , W' R &1 Convert. 

oere. n.J. [Of this word I know not the etymology, nor ex¬ 
cept from this paflage, the meaning. Can it come, like Jeers. 
from ycypan, Saxon, to cut ?] Claw; talon. - 

Two eagles. 

That, mounted on the winds, together ftill 
I heir ftrokes extended ; but arriving now 
Amidft the council, over every brow 
Shook their thick wings, and threatning death’s cold fears 
J heir necks and cheeks tore with their eager feres Chat,l, 
T [ferenade, Fr. ferenata, Italian; whence * in 
Milton, ferenate, horn feremts, Latin, the lovers commonly at 
tendmg their miftreffes in fair nights.] Mufick or fongs with 
which ladies are entertained by their lovers in the nighf 
Mixt dance, or wanton mafic, or midnight hall 
Or ferenate, which the ftarv’d lover fines 

r L‘ S i- P m°? d n " r; beft 1 ui< * ed with difdain. 
r oolilh fwallovv, what do’ft thou 

So often at my window do, 

V/ich thy tunelefs ferenade ? 

23 P 


Milton . 
Dryden: 


Milton , 


Cowley: 
Shall 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Dryden. 


Milton . 
Pope. 


Shall I the neighbours nightly reft invade. 

At her deaf doors, with feme vile ferenade ? 

\V ill. fancies he never (hould have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, and difturbed honeft people with his 
midnight ferenades , when he was a young fellow. Ad-'ifon. 
.ToSerena'de. v. a, [from the noun.] To entertain with 
no&urnal mufick. 

He continued to ferenade her every morning, ’till the queen 
was charmed with his harmony. Spectator. 

SERE'NE. adj. [ferein, French; fei •enus, Latin.J 

1. Calm; placid ; quiet. 

Spirits live infpher’d 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. 

The moon, ferene in glory, mounts the (ky. 

2 . Unruffled; undifturbed ; even of temper; peaceful or calm of 
mind ; (hewing a calm mind. 

There wanted yet a creature might eredb 
His ftature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Exciting them, by a due remembrance of all that is paft, 
unto future circumfpedtion, and a ferene expectation of the 
future life. Grew's Cofmol. 

Gutta Sere'na. n f An obftrudtion in the optick nerve. 
Thefe eyes that roll in vain, 

So thick a drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs. Milton. 
Sere'ne. n.f [from the adjedtive.] A calm damp evening. 
Where ever death doth pleafe t’ appear. 

Seas, ferenes , fwords, (hot, ficknefs, all are there. Ben. Johnf 
To Sere'ne. •uea. [ ferene)-, French ; Jereno , Latin.] 

1. To calm; to quiet. 

2. To clear; to brighten. Not proper. 

Take care 

Thy muddy bev’rage to ferene , and drive 
Precipitant the baler ropy lees. * 


Sere'nely, ady. [from ferenef\ 


Philips . 


Pope. 


Bentley. 

Thomfon. 

a general 
.Temple. 


hbft, or to be his marftial, or to blow a horn, when he feeth 
his enemies invade the land ; or to find a man at arms to fiaht 
within the four feas, or elfe to do it himfelf; or to bear the 
king’s fword before him at his coronation, or on that day to 
be his fewer, carver, butler, or chamberlain. Petit fergeantry 
is vyhe're a man holdeth land of the king, to yield hftjiyeady 
fome fmall thing toward his wars: as a fword, dao--r erj 
knife, fpear, pair of gloves of mail, a pair of fpunT, or fuch 


like 


Coivet. 


Calmly ; quietly. 

The fetting fun now (hone ferenely bright. 

2. With unruffled temper; coolly. 

Whatever pradlical rule is generally broken, cannot be fup- 
pofed innate; it being impoflible that men would, without 
(hame or fear, confidently and ferenely break a rule, which they 
could not but evidently know that God had fet up. Locke. 
T he nymph did like the feene appear, ) 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair: 

Soft fell her words as flew the air. Prior, j 

Sf.re'neness. n.f. [from ferene] Serenity. 

Ser e'nitude. n.f [from ferene.'] Calmnefs; coolnefs of 
mind. Not in ufe. 

From the equal diftribution of the phlegmatick humour, 
will flow quietude an djerenitude in the- affections. IVotton. 
Sere'nity. n.f. [J'erenitCy Fr. from ferenuSy Latin.] 

1. Calmnefs; temperature. 

In the conftitution of a perpetual equinox, the beft part of 
the globe would be defolate; and as to that little that would 
be inhabited, there is no reafon to expeCt that it would con- 
ftantly enjoy that admired calm and ferenity. 

Pure ferenity apace 

Induces thought, and contemplation ft ill. 

2. Peace ; quietnefs ; not difturbance. 

A general peace and ferenity newly fucceeded 
trouble and cloud throughout all his kingdoms. 

3. Evennefs of temper ; coolnefs of mind. 

I cannot fee how any men (hould ever tranfgrefs thofe mo¬ 
ral rules, with confidence and ferenity , were they innate, and 
(lamped upon their minds. Locke. 

Serge, n.f [ferge, French ; xerga , Spanifh, which Covairu- 
vias derives from xirica , Arabick; Skinner from ferge , Ger¬ 
man, a mat.] A kind of cloath. 

The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves 
into cloath, another into kerfey or ferge , and another into 
arras. Hale. 

Ye weavers, all your (huttles throw. 

And bid broad-cloaths and ferges grow. Gay. 

SE'RGEANT. n.f. [Jergent, French; fergente , Italian, from 

fervicus , Latin ] 

1. An officer whole bufinefs it is to execute the commands of 
magi ft rates. 

Had I but time, as this fell fergeant , death. 

Is ftriCt in his arreft,, oh, I could tell. Shakef Hamlet. 
When it was day the magiftrates fent the fergeants, faying, 
let thefe men go. Adtsxv i. 35. 

2. A petty officer in the army. 

This is the fergeant , 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought. Shakef Mach. 

3. A lawyer of the higheft rank under a judge. 

None (hould be made fergeants , but fuch as probably might 
be held fit to be judges afterwards. Bacon. 

4. It is a title given to fome of the king’s fervants: as, fergeen.t 
chirurgeons. 

Se'rgeantry. n.f [from fergeant:] 

Grand Jcrgeantry is that where one holdeth lands of the 
king by fervice, which he ought to do in his own perfon unto 
him": as to bear the king’s banner or his fpear, or to lead his 


Se'r GEANTSfiiP. n.f [from ferjeant.] The office of a fergeant*. 

Se'ries. n. f [ fric , Fr. Jeries , Latin.] 

1. Sequence; order. 

Draw out that antecedent, by reflecting briefly upon the text 
as it lies in the fries of the epiftle. " Ward of Infidelity 
the chafms of the correfpondence I cannot fupply, having 
deftroyed too many letters to preferve any Jeries. ' P 0 p^ 

2 . Succeffion; courfe. 

1 his is the feries of perpetual woe, 

Which thou, alas, and thine are born to know. Pope 

SE'RTOUS. adj. [ ferieuXj Fr. ferius , Latin.] 

1. Grave; folemn; not volatile; not light cf behav’^r. 

2. Important; weighty; not trifling. 

I’ll hence to London on a Jerious matter. Shakef. LI. VI. 

There’s nothing ferious in mortality ; 

All is but toys. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Se'riously. adv. [from ferious.] Gravely; folemnly; in 
earneft; without levity. 

It cannot but be matter of very dreadful confideration to 
anyone, fober and in his wits, to think ferioufy with himfelf, 
what horror and confufion muft needs furprize that man, at 
the laft day of account, who had led his whole life by one 
rule, when God intends to judge him by another. South. 

All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind, 

That thou could’ft ferioufy perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths, and to believe a god. Dryden. 

Juftin Martyr, Tertullian, LaCtamius, and Arnobius, tell 
us, that this martyrdom firft of all made them ferioufy inqui- 
fitive into that religion, which could endue the mind with fo 
much {Length, and overcome the fear of death, nay, raife an 
earned defire of it, though it appeared in all its terrors. ddJij'. 

SiCriousness. n.f. [from ferious.] Gravity; folemnity; ear¬ 

ned: attention. 

That fpiritof religion and ferioufnefs vaniflied all at once, 
and a fpirit of libertiniffn and profanenefs darted up in the 
room of it. Atterburys Sermons. 

The youth was received at the door by a fervant, who then 
conducted him with great fllence and JeriouJhcfs to a long gal¬ 
lery, which was darkened at noon-day. Adaifofs Spectator* 

Sermocina'tion. n.f. [fermdcitiatioy Latin.] The adt or 
practice of making fpceches. 

Sermocina'tor. n.J'. [ J'ennoeinor , Latin.] A preacher; a 
fpeecb maker. 

Thefe obftreperous fcrmocinators make eafy impreflion upon 
the minds of the vulgar. Hozuel. 

Se'rmon. n.f. [fermon, Y c. fermOyTzt.] A difeourfe of inftruc- 
tion pronounced by a divine for the edification of the people. 

As for our Jermons , be they never fo found and perfect, God’s 
word they are not, as the jermons of the prophets were; no, 
they are but ambiguoufly termed his word, becaufe his word is 
commonly the fubjeCt whereof they treat, and muft be the 
rule whereby they are framed. Hooker. 

This our life, exempt from publick haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sennons in ftones, and good in everything. Shakefpcart. 
In his Jermons unto the foldiers, and in open talk with the 
nobility, it (hould leem that he himfelf had been enough to 
have overthrown the l urks. Knoll es's Hijlory of thc Ttirks. 

Sermons he heard, yet not fo many 
As left no time to pradlife any : 

He heard them reverently, and then 

His practice preach’d them o’er again. . CrafnassJ. 

Many, while they have preached Chrift in their jermons, 
have read a lecture of atheifm in their practice. Soutt.. 

Plis preaching much, but more his practice wrought; 

A livingy^afe* of the truths be taught.' Dryden. 

To Se'rmon. v. a. [ fermoner , Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To difeourfe as in a fermon. . ^ , 

Some would rather have good difeipline delivered plainly J) 
way of precept, or famonrd at large, than thus cloudil) ^ 
wrapped in allegorical devifes. Spenjer■ 

2. To tutor; to teach dogmatically ; to leffon. 

Come, fermon me no farther : .. 

No villainous bounty yet hath pad my heart. Shah. v J]0t 

Se'rmountain, or Sejell. n.f [ flex , Lit.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe and umbellated flower, confiding 01 eV 
leaves, which are ranged orbicularly, and red on the ern P a ' 
raent, which becomes a fruit compofed of two large 0 ^ e 
furrowed feeds, having foliaceous ridges cn one fide, 
thefe notes muft be added, that the lobes of the leaves, ‘ y . 
large, long, and intire, excepting their extremity? where - ) 
are”(lightly cut into three parts. Miller. v oliT*- 
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Sbro'sity. n.f [feroftc , Fr.] Thin or watery part of the 
blood. 

in thefe the fait and lixiviated Jerofiy is divided between the 
p-uts and the bladder ; but it remains undivided in birds. Brovin. 
b The tumour of the throat, which occafions the difficulty of 
fwallowing and breathing, proceeds from a ferofity obftrudting 
the glands, which may be watery, oedematofe, and fchirrous, 
according to the vifcoflty of the humour. Arbuthmt. 

SE'ROUS. adj. [fereux ,-French ; ferojus , Latin.] 

1, Thin; watery. Ufed of the part of the blood which fepa- 
rates in congelation from the grumous or red part. 

2. Adapted to the ferum. 

T his difeafe is commonly an extravafation of ferum, re¬ 
ceived in fome cavity of the body; for there may be alfo- a 
dropfy by a dilatation of the ferous vefiels, as that in the ova¬ 
rium Arhuthnot on Diet. 

SE'RPENT. n.f. [ ferpens , Latin.] An animal that moves 
by undulation without legs. They are often venomous. They 
are divided into two kinds ; the viper , which brings young, 
and the fnake, that lays eggs. 

She was arrayed all in lily white. 

And in her right hand bore a cup of gold. 

With wine and water filled up to the height; 

In which a Jerp,nt did himfelf enfold, 

That horror made to all that did behold. Fairy ffjuecn. 

She ftruck me with her tongue, 

Mod ferpent like, upon the very heart. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
They , or under ground, or circuit wide, 

• VPwhlferpent error wand’ring, found their way. Milton. 
Haply piercing through the dark difguife, 

The chief I challeng’d : he whofe pradtis’d wit 
Knew all the Jerpent mazes of deceit, 

Eludes myTe-arch. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Se'kpentine. ad}. [ Jerpentinus > Lat. from ferpent.] 

1. Refe-mbling a ferpent. 

I craved of him to lead me to the top of this rock, with 
meaning to free him from fo Jcrpentine a companion as I 

2m * Sidney. 

This oi ours is deferibed with legs, wings, a ferpentine and 
winding tail, and a creft or comb fomewhat like a cock. Brown. 
Nothing wants, hut that thy (hape 
Like his, and colour Jerpentine y may (hew 
Fhy inward fraud. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

The figures and their parts ought to have a feigentine and 
flaming form naturally: thefe forts of outlines have, I know 
not v/hat of life and feeming motion in them, which very 
much refembles the aftivity of the flame and ferpent. Dryden . 

2 . W inding like a ferpent; anfradfuous. 

Nor can the fun 

Per feci a circle, or maintain his way 

One inch direct; but w T here he rofe to-day 

He comes no more, but with a cozening line 

Steals by that point, and fo is Jerfentine. Donne. 

r band the adorned firmament difpflay’d, 

Thofe ferpentine, yet conftant motions made. Sandys. 

How many fpacious countries does the Rhine, 

In winding banks, and mazes Jcrpentine , 

I raverle, before he (plits in Belgia’s plain, 

. And, loft in iand, creeps to the German main? Blackmore. 
er pen tine. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

bE Rpentjne Stone, n.f 

I here were three fpecies of this (tone known amono- the 
ancients, all refembling one another, and celebrated for the 
lame virtues. They were all of the marble kind: the one 
was green, variegated with fpots of black, thence called the 
ac.< ophites; another, called the white ophites, was o- r een 
alio, but variegated with fpots of white: the third was Silled 

• f,wS a, l? d a S re y colour > variegated with fmall black 

fnnn 1 1 1 u fpecies was chiefl y l,<cd in medicine, and 
deTLvSi nC,e "' S ° nl y„ in E gyM; but it is frequent in the 

anti wA m the . iflands the Archipelago, in Italy, 

u e have whole quarnes of it in Wales. The ancients till 
us, that it was a certain remedy againft the poifon of the bite 
lerpents; but it is now jullly rejeaed. Hill’s Mat. Med 

whichT.tA g0Od ,. part a . bottle madc of a 

inf u( >d ,h H f' 1U f lty t0 f lve an >' wme or water . that (hall he 

lion oAkT f ° r f ° Ur tWenty hours ’ tl,e ta«c and opera- 

of the W f P a "- water 1 ’ and very mcdicinable for the cure 
ot the fpleen and gravel. ,,, „ 

Se rpents Tttngue. n.f. An herb /r r )' 

Sn R PET. n f A balket. Xjgwatb 

Serpigo! 01 ’ 8, ttdi ' [fr ° m Latin-] Difeafed"'wi’th a 

SERPBGO „ r rr i A ,. , . Wifeman. 

tA n.J. [Latin.] A kind of tetter. 

£or thy own bowels, which do call thee fire, 

o curfe the gout, ferpigo , and the rheum, 

£or ending thee no fooner. c/,_» r . 

b-righ t 1a^ deWithpainS ° n! - errigI ’ tle S> and 

"Fo Ser u ' a, a r r ^ , hViJeman. 

6 French.] To drive hard together; to 


SER 

crowd into a little fpace. Not received into ufe, nor deferving 
reception. 

The frowning and knitting of the brows is a gathering or 
ferring of the fpirits, to refift in fome meafure ; and alfo this 
knitting will follow upon earned dudying, though it be with¬ 
out diftike. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

Heat attenuates and fends forth the fpirit of a body, and 
upon that the more grofs parts contradl and ferr themfelves 
together. Bacon. 

Se'rrate. ? adj. [ferratusy Latin.] Formed with jags or 

Serrated. } indentures like the edge of a faw. 

All that have ferrate teeth are carnivorous. Ray. 

The common heron hath long legs for wading, a long neck 
anfwerable thereto to reach prey, a wide throat to pouch it, 
and long toes with ftrong hooked talons, one of which is re¬ 
markably ferrate on the edge. Derham's Phyfco-Theology. 

7’his dick is ufually knotted, and always armed : one of 
them with a curious fhark’s tooth near an inch long, and in¬ 
dented or Jerrated on both edges : a feurvy weapon. Grew. 

Serra'tion. n.f [from Jerra , Latin.] Formation in the 
diape of a faw. 

Se'rrature. n.f [from ferray Latin.] Indenture like teeth 
of faws. 

Thefe are ferrated on the edges; but the ferratures are 
deeper and grofler than in any of the reft. Woodward. 

To Se'rry. v. a. [ j'errer , French ; ferrate , Italian.} To prefs 
clofe; to drive hard together. For jerry Bacon ufes ferr ; but 
neither ferr nor ferry are received. 

With them rofe 

A foreft huge of fpears ; and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and ferried (hields in thick array, 

Of death immeafurable. Milton's Paradije Lofl. 

Foul diffipation follow’d, and forc’d rout; 

Nor ferv’d it to relax their ferried files. Miltons Par. Lof . 

Se'rvant. n.f. [fervanty French; fervus, Latin.] 

1. One who attends another, and adts at his command. The 
correlative of mafter. 

We are one in fortune; both 

Fell by our fervantSy by thofe men we lov’d mod. Shakefp . 

I had rather be a country Jervant maid. 

Than a great queen with this condition. Shah. R. III. 

He difdain’d not 

Thenceforth the form of J'crvant to aftume. Milton . 

For mafter or for fervant here to call 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dry deni 

2 . One in a ftate of fubjedfion. Unufual. 

Being unprepar’d, 

Our will became the fervant to defedl. 

Which elfe (hould free have wrong’d. Shah. Macbeth . 

3. A word of civility ufed to fuperiours or equals. 

This fubjediion ,due from all men to all men, is fomething 
more than the compliment of courfe, when our betters tell us 
they are our humble fervants, hut underftand us to be their 
flaves. Wh 

7 oSe'rvant. v. a. [from the noun.] TofubjedE Not in life. 

My affairs 

Are fervanted to others : though I owe 
My revenge properly, remiffion lies 

In Vollcian breads. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

7 o SERVE, v. a. [ferviry French ; fervio , Latin.] 

3. 1 o attend at command. 

Becaufe thou art my brother, (hould’ft thou therefore ferve 
me for nought? Gen. xx ix. 15. 

A goddefs .among gods ador’d, and ferv'd 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton 

2. To obey fervilely or meanly. 

When wealthy, drew thy wifdom not to be 
1 o wealth a fervant, but make wealth ferve thee. Denham. 

3. 7 o lunply with food ceremonioufly. 

Others, pamper’d in their fhamelefs pride, 

Art ferv'd in plate, and in their chariots ride. Dryden. 

4. To bring as a menial attendant. 

Bid them cover the table; ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Mcrcb. of Venice. 

Soon after our dinner was fervecl in, which was rHht good 
viands, both for bread and meat: we had alfo drink*of Three 
forts, all wholfome and good. Bacon. 

Befmeared with the horrid juice of fepia, they danced a lit¬ 
tle in phantaftick poftures, retired a while, and then returned 
ferving up a banquet as at folemn funerals. Ta\lor 

Some part he roads ; then Jerves it up fo dreft 
And bids me welcome to this humble feaft : 

Mov’d with difdain, 

I with avenging flames the palace burn’d. Dryden 

1 mefs fllouId tefirtid up again for fupper, and 

c Tnhe ? Kf Xt m ° rnin g- cf buthh. Hijlory of John Bull. 

5. 1 o be fubfervient or fubordinate to. J 

Bodies bright and greater (hould not feme 

, d he lets not bright. m 

6 . To fupply with any thing. 

ri,evthat feme the city, (hall ferve it out of all the tribes 
or Jlrael. v l 1 ••• 

Lzek. xlvm. iq. 

7. To 
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. T o obey in military adlions. 

. To be fufficient to. 

If any fubjetf, intereft, or fancy has recommended, their 
reafomng ,s after their fafhion ; it Jervis their turn. Lech. 

9. I o be of ufe to ; to aflift. 

When a ftorm of a fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, 
turn it into feme advantage, by obferving where it can lent 
another end, either of religion or prudence. Taylor. 

10. To promote. J 

He confider’d every creature 

Mofl opportune might Jcrve his wiles.. Milton. 

11. To comply with. 

. ?' h< 7 t , h , ink , he , rein we fe r ™ *e time, becaufe thereby we 
either hold or leek preferment. Hooker. 

12. Jo fatisfy; to content. 

As the former empty plea fined the fottifh Jews, this 
equall y ferves thefe to put them into a fool’s paradife, bv feed¬ 
ing tiieir hopes, without changing their lives. South 

Nothing would fine them then but riding. L'Efirange. 

One half-pint bottle Jerves them both to dine. 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope . 

*3' &md jnftead of any thing to one. ^ * 

T he dull flat falfhood ferves for policy. 

And in the cunning, truth itfelf’s a lye. p 0 p s , 

14. [So feivirde, French.] To Serve himfelf of. To make ufe 
of. A mere Galiicifm. 

. . A complete brave man mud know folidly the main end he 
is in the world for; and withal how to Jcrve him]elf of the 
divines high contemplations, of the metaphyfician’s fubtile 
1 peculations,, and of the natural philofopher’s minute obfer- 

Vat Jp£ S * . . r Di Sb on the Soul. 

1 would Jerve themfelves of this form. Taylor. 

1 will fine myfelf of this conceflion. ChiUingworth. 

It is much more eafy for men to ferve their own ends of 
thofe principles, which they do not put into men, but find 

tne T r . e ' Tillotjons Sermons. 

If they elevate themfelves, ’tis only to fall from a higher 
place, becaufe they Jerve themfelves of other men’s wings, 
neither underftanding their ufe nor virtue.. Dryden s Dufr?jn. 

15. Jo requite: as, he ferved me ungratefully. 

16. [In divinity.] Fo worfhip the Supreme Being. 

Matters hid leave to God, him ferve and fear. Milton. 

1 7 ; Serve a warrant. To feize an offender, and carry to 
juflice. 

To Serve, v. n. 

2. To be a fervant, or Have. 

Ifrael ferved for a wife, and for a wife he kept fbeep. Hof. 
IV e will give thee this alfo, for the fervice which thou fhalt 
ferve with me. Gen. xx. 27. 

2 . To be in fubje&ion. 

T hou haft made me to ferve with thy fins; thou haft wearied 
me with thine iniquities. Jf xliii. 24. 

3. To attend ; to wait. 

Martha was cumbered about much ferving , and laid, Lord, 
do’ft thou not care that my filler hath left me to ferve alone ? 

Luke x. 40. 

4. To acl in war. 

Both more or lefs have given him the revolt ; 

And none ferve with but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts are abfent too. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Many noble gentlemen came out of all parts of Italy, who 
had before been great commanders, but now ferved as private 
gentlemen without pay. Knolless Hijiory of the Turks . 

5. To produce the end defired. 

1 he look bewrayed, that as file ufed thefe ornaments, not 
for herfelf, but to prevail with another, fo fhe feared that all 
would not ferve. Sidney. 

6. To be fufficient for a purpofe. 

Take it, fhe faid ; and when your needs require. 

This little brand will Jcrve to light your fire. Dryden. 

7. To fuit; to be convenient. 

We have the fummary of all our griefs. 

When time fhall Jerve to {hew in articles. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Yet time Jerves , wherein you may redeem 
Your ban idl’d honours. Shakef. H. IV. 

As occafion Jerves , this noble queen 
And prince fhall follow with a frefh fupply. Shakef. IL. VI. 

Read that; ’tis with the royal fignet fign’d. 

And given me by the king, when time fhould ferve , 

To be perus’d by you. Dryden s, SpaniJh Fryar. 

8. 1 o conduce; to be of ufe. \ 

Churches, as every thing elfe, receive their chief perfec¬ 
tion from the end whereunto they ferve. Hooker. 

Our fpeech to worldly fuperiors we frame in fuch fort as 
ferveth beft to inform and perfuade the minds of them, who 
otherwife neither could nor would greatly regard our necef- 
Tities. ' Hooker. 

Priefls ferve unto the example, and fhadow of heavenly 
things. Heir. viii. 5. 

Who leffens thee, againft his purpofe ferves 
To manifeft the more thy might. Milton. 

Fafliion is, for the moft part, nothing but the oflentation 
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of riches ; and therefore the high price of what ferves t® 
that, rather encreafes than leffens its vent. £ oc i ' 

birft inveftigate the variety of motions and figures made by 
the organs which firve for articulation, and the variety of 
matter to which thofe articulations are feverally applied. Hold 
Our victory only ferved to lead us on to further vifionary 
profpe£ts. o A 

Q. To officiate or minifter. Wl J*. 

Se'rvice. n. f. [ fervice , Fr. fervitium , Latin.] 

1. Menial office; low bufinefsdone at the command of 2 mafter 

The banifh’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow’d his king, and did him fervice 

Improper for a flave. Shakefp. K. Lear , 

2. Attendance of a fervant. 

Both fell by our fervants, by thofe men we lov’d moft: 

A moft unnatural and faithlefs fervice . Shakefp. 

3. Place ; office of a fervant. . 

I have ferved prince Florizel; but now I am out of fr - 

vue * . Shakefpeargi 

By opprefling and betraying me. 

Thou might’ft have fooner got another fervice . Shakef. 

T hefe that accufe him are a yoke of his difearded mea; 
very rogues, now they be out of fervice . Shakefp. 

A court, properly a fair, the end of it trade and gain* for 
none would go to fei vice that thinks he has enough to live 
well of himfelf. Temple, 

4. Any thing done by way of duty to a fuperior. 

I hat fervice is not fervice , fo being done, 

Rut being fo allow’d. " Shakefp . Cymbeline. 

This poem was the laft piece of fervice I did for my mafter 
Ring Charles. Dryden . 

5. Attendance on any fuperiour. 

Madam, 1 entreat true peace of yoti. 

Which I will purchafe with my duteous fervice. Shakefp , 

Riches gotten by Jervice, tho’ it be of the beft rife, yet when 
gotten by flattery, may be placed amongft the worft. Bacon. 

6. Profeffion of refpc-dl uttered or fent. 

I am a woman, lacking wit. 

To make a fcemly anfwer to fuch perfons. 

Pray do my fervice to his majefty. Shakefp. Hen. VIII, 

7. Obedience; fubmiffion. 

Thou nature, art my Goddefs; to thy law 
My fervices are bound. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

God requires no man’s fervice upon hard and unreafonable 
Terms. Tilktf. Serm, 

8. A£t on theperformance of which poffeflion depends. 

Altho’ they built caftles and made freeholders, yet were 
there no tenures and fervices referved to the crown; but the 
lords drew all the refpcct and dependency of the common 
people unto themfelves. Davies’s State of Ireland. 

9. Actual duty ; office. 

The order of human fociety cannot be preferved, nor the 
fervices requifiteto the fupport of it be fupplied, without adif- 
tindlion of ftations, and a long fubordination of offices. Roger . 

10. Employment; bufinefs. 

If ftations of power and truft were conftantly made the 
rewards of virtue, men of great abilities would endeavour 
to excel in the dudes of a religious life, in order to qualify 
themfelves for publick fervice. Swift. 

11. Military duty. 

When he cometh to experience of fervice abroad, or is 
put to a piece or pike, he maketh a worthy foldier. Spenfer. 

At the parliament at Oxford his youth and want of expe¬ 
rience in fea fervice had fomewhat been fhrewdly touch¬ 
ed, even before the fluices of popular liberty were yet fet 
open. JVotton’s Buckingham% 

12. A military atchievement. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done, at fuch and fuch a breach. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

13. Purpofe; ufe. 

All the veffels of the king’s houfe are not for ufes of ho¬ 
nour, fome be common fluff, and for mean Jervices , yet pro¬ 
fitable. Spelman • 

14. Ufefuloffice; advantage. 

The ftork’s plea, when taken in a net, was the fervice 
fhe did in picking up venemous creatures. L’EJlrange. 

The clergy prevent themfelves from doing much Jervice to 
religion, by affecting fo much to converfe with each other, 
and caring fo little to mingle with the laity. Swift 

Gentle ftreams vifit populous towns in their courfe, and 
are at once of ornament and Jervice to them. Pope* 

15. Favour. 

To thee a woman’s fervices are due. 

My fool ufurps my body. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

16. Publick office of devotion. 

According to this form of theirs, it muft ftand for a rue? 
no fermon, no fervice. ** 00 c * 

If that very Jervice of God in the Jewifh fynagogues, 
which our Lord did approve and famftify with his own pre* 
fence, had fo large portions of the law and prophets, toget er 
with the many prayers and pfalms read day by day, as eflua 
in a manner the length ''••rs, and yet in that re>P e ^ 


was never thought to deferve blame ; is it now an offence 

that the like meafure of time is bellowed in the like man- 

\ Hooker. 

ner \ 

I know no neceflity why private and Tingle abilities fhould 
quite juftle out and deprive the church of the joint abilities 
and concurrent gifts of many learned and godly men, fuch 
as the compofcrs of the fervice- book were. K. Charles. 

The congregation was difcompofetl, and dWmo Jervice bro- 

ken off. ° = lVam - 

j8. Courfe; order of difhes. 

Cleopatra made Antony a flipper fumptuous and royal; 
howbeit there was no extraordinary fervice fe'en on the 

board. Hakewill. 

jn A tree arid fruit. [fatbits, Latin.] 

Th e flower confifts of feveral leaves, which are placed or¬ 
bicularly, and expand in form of a rofe, whofe flower-cup 
afterwards becomes a fruit fhaped like a pear or medlar : to 
which muft be added, pennated leaves like that of the 

afh. Miller. 

Oclobsr is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
in his left hand a balkct of fervices , medlars, and other fruits 
that ripen late. Penchain. 

Si rVicea bL is. adj. [ fe- viffable, old French, from fervice .] 
i. Active; diligent; officious. 

He was fent to the King’s court, with letters from that 
officer, containing his own Jerviceable diligence in difeovering 
fo great a perfoiiage; adding withal more than was true of his 
conjectured. Sidney. 

I know thee well, a fervice able villain; 

As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs 

As badnefs could defire. Shakefp. IC. Lear. 

1. tJfefuI; beneficial. 

Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, and to make 
them, in publick affairs, the more ferviceuble ; governors the 
apter to rule with confluence; interiors, for confcience fake, 
the wilirnger to obey. Hooker . 

So your father charg’d me at our parting, 

Be fer'viceabie to my Ton. Shakefp. 

His own inclinations were to confine himfelf to his own 
bufinefs, and be ferviceabie to religion and learning. Atterbury. 

A book to juftify the revolution, archbifliop Tillotfon re¬ 
commended to the king as the moft ferviceabie treatife could 
have been publifhed then. Swift. 

Sk'rviceableness. n. f [from ferviceabie .] 
j, Officioufnefs; activity. 

He might continually be in her prefence, fhewing more 
humble feiviceablenefs and joy to content her than ever be- 
fore. Sidney . 

2. Ufefulnefs; beneficialnefs. 

Ail aClion being for fome end, its aptnefs to be command¬ 
ed or forbidden, muft he founded upon its fcrviceablenefs or 
differviceablenefs to fome end. Norris. 

Se'rvile. adj. [ fervij French; ferviles , Latin.] 

1. Slavifh ; dependant; mean. 

light and die, is death deftroying death: 

Where fearing dying, pays death Jervi e breath. Shakefp. 

From impofition of ftriCl laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from fervile fear 
Tofilial. Milton. 

^ Ev n fortune rules no more a fervile land, 

Where ejfii d tyrants ftill by turns command. Pope. 

2. fawning; cringing. 

1 he moft fervile flattery is lodged the moft eafily in the 
groflell capacity; tor their oidinary conceit draweth a yield¬ 
ing to their greaters, and then have they not wit to difeern 
the right degrees of duty. Sidney. 

biie muft bend the fervile knee. 

And fawning take the fplendid robber’s boon. Thomfon. 
RvrLELY. ady. [From fervile.] Meanly; flavifhly. 
a 1 an news, they chang’d affe&ions bring, 

lt' 1 f™** J om ^ ate ex P c Ft a King. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

tbnn / v ; S 2 fin S ularit y in his ^ions and thoughts, rather 
than fervilely to copy from the wifeft. Swift 

Servileness. } ’ . . J ' 

Servi'lity. C n 'j’ [from frvile.] 

Slaviflmefs; involuntary obedience. 

recon!^’ bcfldes 5 his unha PPy firvility to cuftom, can poffibly 

iZfzT™ chr,manity > 

M i?nnef s , dependancc ; bafenef, ** T *” gU ‘- 

thefe* h a T' S , and ,. femons > thofe V tWr fubferviency, and 

CW ft r n T TO ' / "i,° f ° b i dienCe ’ declared 

X^TeirLTt 165 ' 0 bC VeftedWhhan 

3 - Slavery, the condition of a Have. 

1 o be a queen in bondage, is more vile 
J han is a flave in bafe fervility, 
or princes fhould be free ft. tj x/t 

Your ri S' and man '} A menial fervant 

(tvjfh- teS m ° rc 0UrS t0 thC iuk ^frvin g - mm , than 
- be “° Wed on me - Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 


Suckling,: 


Swift. 


Juft m the nick; the cook knock’d thrice; 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His fummoris did obey ; 

Each ferving-man , with difh in hand. 

March’d boldly up, like our train’d band, 

Prefented and away. 

With Dennis you did ne’er combine; 

Not you, to fteal your mafter s wine; 

Except a bottle now and then. 

To welcome brother ferving-men. 

SeVvitor. n.f. [ ferviteur , French.] 

1. Servant; attendant. A word obfolete. 

This workman, whofe fervitor nature is, being only one, 
the heathens imagining to be more, gave him in the fky the 
name of Jupiter; in the air, of Juno ; in the water, of Nep¬ 
tune ; in the earth, ofVefta; and Ceres. Hooker, 

Your trufty and moft valiant fervitor , 

W’ith his free duty recommends you thu$. Shakefp. 

Thus are poor fervitors, 

When others fleep upon their quiet beds, 

Conftrain’d to watch in darknefs, rain and cold. Shakefp. 
Our Norman conqueror gave away to his fervitors the 
lands and pofTcffions of fuch as did oppofe his invauon. Daviej. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden f rvitcr to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d Beggary. Shakrfp . 

My noble queen, let former grudges pafs. 

And henceforth l am thy true fervitor. Shakefp. Elen. VI. 

2. One of the lowed order in the univerftty. 

His learning is much of a fize with his biith and educa- 
tiori; no more of either than what a poor hungry jervitor 
can be expefted to bring with him from his college. Swift „ 

Servitude n. f [ jervitude , F'tench ; fervitus , Lati j 

1. Slavery; ftate of a flave; dependance. 

Ariftotle fpeaketh of men, whom nature hath fram'd for 
the ftate of fervitude , faying, they have rekfon fo far forth 
as to conceive when others direH them. Hooker. 

You would have fold your king to flaugbter, 

His princes and his peers to fervitude , 

His fubje£ts to oppreflion and contempt. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Tho’ it is neceffary, that fome perfons in the world fhould 
be in love with a fplendid fervitude , yet certainly they muft 
be much beholding to their own fancy, that they can be 
pleafed at it; for he that rifes up early, and goes to bed 
late, only to receive addreffes, is really as much abridged in 
his freedom, as he that waits to prefent one. South Sermons. 
Unjuftly thou deprav’ft it with the name 
Of fervitude , to ferve whom God ordains. 

Or nature: God and nature bid the fame, 

When he who rules is worthieft. Milton . 

2. Servants colleclively. 

After him a cum’brous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and numerous fervitude. Milton • 

Se'rum. n. f. [Latin.] 

1. The thin and watry part that feparates from the reft in any 
liquor, as in milk from the cream. 

2. 1 he part of the blood, which in coagulation feparates from 
the grume. 

Bicod is the moft univerfal juice in an animal body : the 
red part of it differs from the ferum , the ferum from the 
lymph, the lymph from the nervous juice, and that from the 
feveral other humours feparated in the glands. Arbut knot. 

SESqUIA'LTER. } J- r rr ■ , r rr • , t 

Sesquia'lteral. ) a£ V' L fejT~ ia itc r C) Fr. fefquialter , Lat.] 

In geometry, is a ratio, where one quantity or num¬ 
ber contains another once and half as much more, as 6 

an i 9 \, t . , 

In all the revolutions of the planets about the fun, and of 
the fecondary planets about the primary ones, the periodical 
times is in * fefqui alter proportion to the mean diftance. Cheyne. 

As the fix primary planets revolve about the fun, fo the fe¬ 
condary ones are moved about them in the fame ffquialte- 
ral proportion of their periodical motions to their orbs. Bentley. 
Se'squiplicate. adj. [In mathematick?.] Is the proportion 

one quantity or number has to another, in the ratio of one 
half. 

The periodical times of the planets are in fefqulplicate 
proportion, and not a duplicate proportion of the diftances 
from the center or the radii; and confcquently the planets 
cannot be carried about by an harmonically circulating 

Q f Uld ' Cheyne s Phil. Prin. 

Sesquipedal. I adj. [ fefquipedalis , Latin.] Containing 

oEsquip eda / lian. ) a foot and a half. 

As for my own part I arh but a fefquipoda!, having on! v 
fix foot and a half of ftature. Addii Guard 

Haft thou ever raeafured the gigantiek Ethiopian, whofe 
ftature ts above eight cubits high, or the fcfquiudalicm pi e . 

„ me y- , Arbutb. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Eesqi/itertian. [in mathematicks.j Having fuch a ratio, as 
that one quantity or number contains another once and one 
third part more ; as between 6 and 8. jpg 7 

Sess. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SET 

Sess. n. f. [for ajfefs, csfs , or cenfe. ] Rate; cefs charged; 


tax. 


His army was fo i!l paid and governed, as the E'-glifh fuf- 
fered more damage by the fife of his foldiers than th£y gain- 
ed profit or focurlty by ajhating the pride of their ene~ 

m ' es : Davits’s Hi/I: 6f Ireland. 

Se'ssion. n.f. [fejfm, French; fijfio, Latin.] 

1. The act of fitting. 

Pie hath as man, not as God only, a fupreme dominion 
over quick and dead ; for fo much his alcenfu.n into heaven, 
and his fe/Jion at the right-hand of God do import. Hooker. 

Many, tho’ they concede a table-gefture, will hardly al¬ 
low this ufual way of fiffon. Brown’s I'ulg. Errors . 

2. An affembly of magiftrates or fenators. 

They are ready t’appear 

Where you fhall hold your fijfm, Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Summon a fe/Jicn that we may arraign 
Our molt difloyal lady. ~ Sbakcjp. 

The old man mindful ftill of moan. 

Weeping, thus befpake the fjfion . Chapmans Hem. Odyf 

Of their fe/Jion ended they bid cry 
The great refult. Milton. 

Call’d to council all the Achaian Hates, 

Nor herald fworn the Jeffion to proclaim. Pope’s Odyf 

3. The fpace for which an affembly fits, without intermiflion 
or recefs. 

It was contrary to the courfe of parliament, that any biil 
that had been rejected fhould be again preferred the fame fif 

f lon ‘ Clarendon. 

The fecond Nicene council affords us plentiful affiftarice, 
in the fir fkfiffion, wherein the pope’s vicar declares that Me- 
letius was ordained by Arian bifhops, and yet his ordination 
was never queflioned. Stillingfieet. 

Many decrees are ena&ed, which at the next Je/ficn are 
repealed. _ Norris. 

4. A meeting of juftices : as the feffions of the peace. 

Se'sterce. n.f. [fejlerce, French ; jfeftertiuyn, Latin.] Among 

the Romans, a fum of about 81 . i s. 5 d. half-penny J?er- 
H’g- ' £)i£l. 

several of them would rather chufe a fum in fijfefce ;, than 
in pounds Jlerling. Addif n on Medals. 

To SET. v. a. preterite T fit ; part. paff. I am fit. [ Satgan, 
or fatyan, Gothick; yercan, Saxon; fetten, Dutch.] 

1. To place; to put in any fituation or place; to put. 

E’re I could 

Give him that parting kifs which I had fit 
Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father. Shake- f 
But that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
adlion of an old woman, delivered me, the knave conftable 
had fet mei’ tm common Hocks for a witch. Shakefp. 

They that are younger have me in derifion, whofe fathers 
I would have difdained to have fet with the dogs of my 
flock. Job. x*x. 1. 

He that hath received his teflimony, hath ft to his feal, 
that God is true. John iii. 33. 

They have fet her a bed in the midfl of the flain. Ezek. xxxii. 
God fet them in the firmament, to give light upon the 
earth. Gen. i. 17. 

In their fitting of their threfhold by my threfliolds, they 
have defiled my holy name. Ezek. xliii. 8. 

I have fet thee for a tower among my people. Jer, vi. 27. 

By his aid afpiring 

To fit himfelf in glory above his peers. Milton. 

She fits the bar that caufes all my pain; 

One gift refufed, makes all their bounty vain. Dryd. 

The lives of the revealers may be juflly enough fit over 
againfl the revelation, to find whether they agree. A.terb. 

2. To put into any condition, Hate, or poflure. 

They thought the very diflurbance of things eflablifhed an 
hire fuflicient to fit them on work. Hooker. 

That man that fits within a monarch’s heart, 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king. 

Alack ! what mifehiefs might he fit abroach ? Shakefp. 

Our princely general. 

Will give you audience; and wherein 
It fhall appear that your demands are juft:. 

You fhall enjoy them ; ev’ry thing/?/ off 
That might fo much as think you enemies. Shakefp. 

T his prefent enterprize fet off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman 

Is now alive. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Ye caufed every man his fervant, whom he had fit at li¬ 
berty, to return. Jer. xxxiv. 16. 

Every fabbath ye fliall fit it in order. Lev. xxiv. 8. 

I am come to fit a man at variance againfl his father. Mat. 
Thou fhalt pour out into all thofe veffels, and fit afide that 
which is full. zKthjrs iv. 4. 

The beauty of his ornament he fit in majefty, but they 
made images; therefore have I fit it far from them. Ezek. 
The gates of thy land fliall befit wide open. Nab. iii. 13. 


tians 

from 
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The fathers have eaten a four grape, and. the children’s t . P ,e 

The tongue defileth the whole body, and fifffh otnvT 
courfe of nature, and h ft onTre of hell. J u T 
The dipping might be jet on Work Iw flfliW # !!'/- 
porra'tions from port to -pesrt. \ ° ,/ ram- 

This wheel jet ongoing! did potir a war'tmoii tfe'V™"' 
ans wrth fuch a telflpeft, as PidUa find IVMW'iferi It 
them. 0 a 

That this may be done with the more advantage 
hours, muft be fit apart for this examination. 9 , •; 

Finding the river fordable at Tie fodt of the bri$fe i n 
over his horfe. Ha ' ^ 

E*qual fuccqfs had fit thefe champions high, jl - a ‘d. 

And both refolv’d to Conquer, or to die. ° ''Wall : 

Nothing reiiders'a mail fo mcCnfiderable"; for it f'\ 
above the meaner fort of company, and makes him m 0 \l 
rahle to the better. of th-riC ' 

Some are reUaimed’ by punifiimeiit, aiid feme '.ire fa SL 
by good nature. , L’E'/l • • 

The fire was form’d, Hie fits the kettle on. " • H 
Leda’s prefent came, ' 

To ruin I roy, and// the world on flame. *Dr\d, 

Set calf l etimes to fcho'ot, and let him be * 

Inllruded there in rules of hufbandry. fi g 

Over labour’d with fo long a courfe, ' ’ 

T'is time to fet at eafe the fmoking horfe. Jjryd. 

The punifn’d crime fliall fit my fouLat cafe, ' 1; ' • ' 

And murm’ring manes of my friend appeafe. * Dryd. 

Jove call’d in hafle * 

The fon of.Maia with fevere decree. 

To kill the keeper, and to fet her free. Drd. 

if fuch a tradition were at any time endeavoured to be fet 
on foot, it is not eafy to imagine how it ftiould at firft okia 
eiitertainment rjilolL 

W hen the father looks four on the child, every body elfe 
fhould put on the fame coldnefs, till forgivenefs aiked, and a 
reformation’ of his-fault has Jet him right again, and reftored 
him to his former credit. ~ Locke on E'ducat. 

His practice muft by no means crofs his precepts, unlefs he 
intend to fit him wrong. Locke on.Educat, 

If the fear of abfolute rind irrefiflible power Jet it on upon 
the mind, the idea is likely to ft;.k the deeper. 'Lake. 

When he has once chofen it, itraifes delire that proportion- 
ably gives him uneafinefs which determines his will, and jets 
him at work in purfuit of his choice, oil all occafions. Lode. 

This river. 

When nature’s felf lay ready to expire, 

Quench’d the dire flame that fit the -world on fire. Addif. 

I he many hofpitals every where erected, ferve rather to en¬ 
courage idlenefs in the people than to fit them at work. Add. 

A couple of lovers agreed at parting, to fit afide one hair 
hour in the day to think of each other. Addif. 

Your fortunes place you far above the necefHty of learn¬ 
ing, but nothing can fet you above the ornament of it Earn. 

Their firft movement and impreffed motions demand the 
impulfe of an almighty hand to Jet them agoing. Che\r.c. 

Men of quality look upon it as one of their diftinguifliing 
privileges, not to fit other people at eafe , with the lofs cf the 
leaft of their own. '/ Pope. 

I hat the wheels were but fmall, may be gueffed from a cuf- 
tom they have of taking them off, and fitting them on. Pope. 

Be frequent in fitting fuch caufes at work, whofe efFeels 
defire to know. Watts. 


Garth. 


you 

3. To make motionlefs ; to fix immoveably. 

Struck with the fight, inanimate Ihe feems, 

Set are her eyes, and motionlefs her limbs. 

4. To fix; to Hate by fome rule. 

Hereon the prompter falls to flat railing in the bitterefl 
terms'; which the gentleman with a fet gefture and counte¬ 
nance ftill foberly related, until the ordinary, driven at laft 
into a mad rage, was fain to give over. Careiv. 

The town of Bern has handfome fountains planted, a tjet 
diftances, from one end of the ftreets to the other. Jddijoiu 

5. To regulate ; to adjuft. 

In court they determine the king’s good by his defires, 
which is a kind of fitting the fun by the dial. Suckling. 

God bears a different refpe£t to places fet apart and ccnfe- 
crated to hisworfhip, to what he bears to places defigned to 
common ufes. South. 

Our palates grow into a liking of the feafoning and cookery, 
which by cuftom they are fit to. Lode. 

He rules the church’s bleft dominions, 

And Jets men’s faith by his opinions. Prior. 

Againfl experience he believes, 

He argues againfl demonftration ; 

Plead’s when his reafon he deceives, , 

And fits his judgment by his paifion. Prior.. 

6. To fit to mufick; to adapt with notes. 

Set thy own fongs, and fing them to thy lute. Drydcn. 
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SET 

Grief he tames that fetters it in verfe; 

But when I have done fo, 

Some man, his art or voice to fliow, 

Doth fit and fing my pain ; 

And by delighting many, frees again . 

Grief, which verfe did reftrain. Donne . j 

1 had one day; fet the hundredth pfalm, and was Tinging the 
firft line, in order to put the congregation into the tune. Spefit. 
7. To plant, not fow. 

Whatfoever fruit ufeth to be fet upon a root or a flip, if it 
be fown, will degenerate. Bacon s Nat. Hiftory. 

I proftrate fell, 

To flirubs and plants my vile devotion paid, 

And Jet the bearded leek to which I pray’d. 


I 


And Jet the bearded leek to which I pray’d. Prior. 

8. To interfperfe or mark with any thing. 

As with ftars, their bodies all 

And wings were fit with eyes. Milton. 

High on their heads, with jewels richly fit, 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dry den. 

. The body is fmooth on that end, and on this ’tis fet with 
ridges round the point. H oodward. 

9. To reduce from a fra&ured or diflocated ftate. . • 

Can honour fit to a leg ? no : or an arm ? no : honour hath 
no /kill in forgery then? no. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Confidering what an orderly life I had led, I only com¬ 
manded that my arm and leg fhould be fit, and my body 
anointed with oil G . Herbert. 

I he fracture was of both the focils of the left leg : he had 
been in great pain from the time of the fitting. °kViJeman. 

Credit is gained by courfe of time, and fildo'm recovers a 
ftrain; but if broken, is never well Jet again. Temhle. 

10. To fix thcaffedion; to determine the refolution. 

Set your affeeftion on things above, not on things on the 
earth. q q ^ — 

They fhculd fit their hope in God, and not forget his 

works. r>r u ••• 

T y r r . PJ- IXXVIII. 7. 

Becaufe fentence againft an evil work is not executed 
fpeeduy, the heart of men is fully fet in them to do evil. Eccl. 
Set to work millions of fpinning worms, 

That in their green fhops weave the fmooth hair’d filk 
I o deck her Tons. 

Set not thy heart 

Thus overfond on that which is not thine. Milton. 

When we are well, our hearts are jet. 

Which way we care not, ta be rich or great. Denham. 

, hca u are f ° much /^ u Pon the value of the benefits 
i ceived, that we never think of the beftower. L’EJlrange . 

bubbles of the ftialloweft, emptieft forrow, 
hich children vent for toys, and women rain 
I or any trifle their fond hearts are fit on. Dryd. and Lee 

totafenYf 7 ? ou f hear f s on, y u P° n thefe things, and be able 

miferabl At * We muft be extremel y 

AS i: hC T C u° me Um ° the othcr wo,,d > b ecaufe we 
e et with nothing to entertain cfor/elves. • Ti Hot fon 

buUnoTf 13 T t‘° n d ‘fr atched ’ wl,ich we ar e fit fon, 
but another uneafinelsts ready to/rf us on work. / Loch. 

certain n.Y '° SCt f her 7 rf on trade a,ld profit, often contrafl a 
i tain narrownefs of temper. /i > ,-r 

in 

be be n tter n !wak m:ln d Wh ° fr ° f * e **”>™*‘ 

WS%£$t*r 

tuneTowh C l C °rr d "ft 1 ^ r" n§ 

, ^ wSfi 31 they ncs,ea it 

' Tr predeterrnine i t0 fettle. Addifon. 

cereAtTaflhofetlAt" Lord ’ in indifferent 
of fit puroofe ntf d.fpute, did frame his people 

w >th any oter nation y d,irimilitude wit h Egyptians, or 

«tber on&turnof 0 "'/ f T* ° f C<mon ’ and forgX 

fcholaH f P P ° fe ’ f ° fteW h,s countr y fwain was no great 

U Of e n a , bIi , fll; t0 a PP° int 5 to fix. Dryden. 

eft is thatTrvAfS P jf on j !Lncc o f 'his fervice, the great- 
wit b common advice hat^f^^ framed 

tvhatfoever is flCutflnT" ^ ^ 

Y P le ^fed the king to fend me and T r* u- ■ Hooker - 
*• 1 • "*•»* *"*• 


thou fettefi a watch over me ? 

fc He/^ an end t0 darknefSj and fearcheth 

, In ftudies, whatfopvor ^ 7°^ xxviii. 7. 

«bim/ rf hours for it - ^ t ^J 0mm ? ndeth u P on h ™felf, 
tl, re> let him take no care fT latf ° evcr 15 agreeable to his na- 

Wd L fty to it of themfdve/ f T™ : for his thou ghts 

or ftudies will f uffice ’ h as the f P ace s of other bufmefs 

' 0rUflng/ " and preferibed forms, there is no doubt bu" 
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that wholfome v/ords, being known, are apteft to excite judi¬ 
cious and fervent affedlions. ' King Charles . 

His feed, when is not fet, fhall bruife my head. Milton . 
Though fit form, of prayer be an abomination, 

Set forms of petitions find great approbation. Denham. 
Set places and Jet hours are but parts of that worfhip we 
owe.. South'. 

That law cannot keep men from taking mqre ufe than you 
fit, the want of money being that alone which regul tes its 
price, will appear, if we conTider how hard it is to fit a price 
upon unneceflary commodities ; but how impofllble it is to fit 
a rate upon victuals in a time of famine. Locke. 

Set him fuch a talk, to be done in fuch a time.. Locke. 

As in the fubordinations of government the king isoftWided 
by any infults to.an inferior magiftrate, fo the fovereign ruler 
of the univerfe is afffonted by 4 breach' of’allegiance to thofe 
whom he has Jet over us. Addifon. 

j. ake fet times Oi meditating oil what is future. Atterbury. 
Should a man go about, with never fo fet ftudy and defign, 
to dqfcribe fuch a natural form of the year as that which is at 
prefent eftabliffied, he could fcarcely ever do it in fo few 
words that were fo fit. ' Woodward, 

1 3 - j o exhibit; to difplay ; to propofe. With before. 

Through the variety of my reading, ffit before me many 
examples both of ancient and lat r times. " Bacon. 

Rejeu. not then what offer’d means: who knows 
Ifot God hath fit before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his facred he ufe ? Milton 

Long has my foul defir’d this time and place, 

7 ° f et be f ore ) ,OLir your glorious race. Dryden 

AH that can be done is to fit the thing before men, and to 

offer it to their choice. " eg-,, . 

a r . *, _ # ^ iuotjon % 

A lpacious veil from his broad flioulders flew. 

That Jet th’ unhappy Phaeton to view; 

The flaming chariot and the' Heeds it fhew’d. 

And the whole fable in the mantle glow’d. ’ Add //A 

. . When his fortune//* before him all J 

The pomps and pleafures that his foul canwjfh. 

His rigid virtue will accept of none. : Add fan’s Cato. 

He jupphes his not appearing in the prefent fefene of aaion 
y Jetting his chamber before us, and continually forcin'*, hfs 
Pa lcncc prudence, and valour upon our obfervation. Broome, 
if. To value; toeftimate; to rate. 

Be y mu contented 

To have a fon fit y our decrees at nought ? 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench. 

To trip the courfe of law ? Sha kef. H IV 

I he backwardnefs parents (hew in divulging their faults 
w,11 ma ke them/,/ a greater value on their ernht theTdves’ 

opinioTof'other" ^ m ° re C3reful t0 P referve .good 

If we aa by feveral broken views, and will not only btlif 
IOUS, but wealthy, popular, and everything that has^a value 

UP HavG T 7 the r WOr W’ We fha11 Iivc die 2 in mifery. Addif ■ 
A ? i / r ot f et jj nou ght my noble birth, ' 

potlefs fame, and an unblemifh’d race, 

Te peace of innocence, and pride of virtue? 
lyprod'gahty has giv’n thee all. Rowe’s Jane Shore 

Though the fame fun, with all diffufive rays/ 

Blulh ,n the rofe and in the diamond blaze, } 
ye prize the fironger effort of his pow'r, 

15 - To"ltTp^ hC gCm ab0V£ thC ■ P*. 

t-. r diforders play begets i 

Defp rate and mad, at length he fits 

*t 10 k/ arts > whofe points make gods adore P • 

J 6. To offer a wager at dice to anothe?. 

171 ToT°/ZZ. e,k - rilth ^ at f &wk.n. 

1 bulk fo vaft a treafure as your fon 
00 great for any private man’s pofliffion ; 

And him too rich a jewel to be fet 

In vulgar metal, or vulgar ufe. n , , 

. 8. To' elia 7 s ^ 

think, bymiftA,TtS as Perp,eX ' I 

., e ^ofix m an artificial manner, fo as to 


20 . Toap^:i;t'“ng. rnaref ° rme > gin-T/ 

Lord may bleJ/thc/i//n th 't/”(/ / J / , Up h ° n urur . v ’ tha t the 

Wiih whate’er gab thou /;£W th ' ne<,a,Ul “>• D ‘«- 

a g^riofhi s Xnd. CyeS Uponthem ^ good, and bring them 


Jer. xxiv. 6. 
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SET , 

Joy (alutes me when I fet 
My blefl eyes on Amoret. 
ii. To ofter for a price. 

There is not a more wicked thing than a covetous man; for 
fuch an one fetteth his own foul to fale. Eccluf. x. 9. 

13. To place in order ; to frame. 

After it was framed, and ready to be fet together, he was, 
with infinite labour and charge, carried by land with camels, 
through that hot and fandy country, from Caire to Suetia. 

Knollcs s Hijiory of the Turks. 

24. To ftatioh ; to place. 

Coenus has betrayM 

The bitter truths that our loofe court upbraid : 

Your friend was fet upon you for a fpy. 

And on his witnefs you are doom’d to die. 

25. To oppofe. 

Will you fet your wit to a fool’s ? 

26. To bring to a fine edge: as, to fet a razor. 

27. To Set about . To apply to. 

They fliould make them play-games, or endeavour it, and 

fet themfelves about it. Locke. 

28. To Set agalnJL To place in a (late of enmity or oppofition. 

1 he terrors of God do fet themfelves in array againji me. 

Job vi. 4. 

The king of Babylon fet himfelf againji Jerufalem. Ezek. 
The devil hath reafon to jet himfelf againji it; for nothing is 
more deftru&ive to him than a foul armed with prayer. Dugpa. 

There fliould be fuch a being as afiifts us againft our worft 
enemies, and comforts us under our Iharpeft fufTerings, when 
all other things ft themfelves againji us. Til otfon. 

29. To Set againji. To oppofe ; to place in rhetorical oppo¬ 
fition. 

This perifhing of the world in a deluge is ft againji , or 
compared with, the perifhing of the world in the conflagra¬ 
tion. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

30. To Set apart. To negledt for a feafon. 

They highly commended his forwardnefs, and all other 
matters for that time Jet ajart. KnoJes. 

31 .To Set afide. To omit for the prefent. 

Set your knighthood and your foldierfhip afide , and give me 
leave to tell you that you lie in your throat. Shakefp. H. IV. 

In 15S5 followed the profperous expedition of Drake and 
Carlile into the Weft Indies; in the which I Jet afide the 
taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hifpaniola, as furprizes 
rather than encounters. Bacon. 

My higheft intereft is not to be deceived about thefe mat¬ 
ters; therefore, Jetting afide all other confiderations, I will em- 
deavour to know the truth, and yield to that. Tillotjcn . 

32. To Set afide. To rej ect. 

I’ll look into the pretenftons of each, and fhew upon what 
ground ’tis that I embrace that of the deluge, and Jet afide all 
the reft. IVoodward's Nat. Hijiory . 

No longer now does my negle&ed mind 
Its wonted ftores and old ideas find : 

Fix’d judgment there no longer does abide. 

To tafte the true, or fet the falfe afide. Prior. 

33. To Set afide. To abrogate; to annul. 

Several innovations, made to the detriment of the Englifh 
merchant, are now intirely Jet afide. Addifon. 

There may be 

Reafons of fo much pow’r and cogent force. 

As may ev’n fet afide this right of birth : 

If fons have rights, yet fathers have’em too. Rwe. 

He fhows what abfurdities follow upon fuch a fuppofition, 
and the greater thofe abfurdities are, the more ftrongly do they 
, evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow, 
and confequently the truth of the do&rine jet afide by that 
fuppofition. Atterbury. 

34. To Sit by. To regard ; to efteem. 

David behaved himfelf more wifely than all, fo that his 
name was much fet by. 1 Sa. xviii. 30, 

35. To Set by. To reject or omit for the prefent. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature, have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue; though the propagation of the 
faith, whereof we {hall fpeak in the proper place, were fet by, 
and not made part of the cafe. Bacon. 

3b. To Set down. To mention; to explain; to relate in 


SET 


writing. 


They have fet down, that a rofe fet by garlick is fweeter, 
becaufe the more fetid juice goeth into the garlick. Bacon. 

Some rules were to be fet down for the government of the 
armv. Clarendon. 

I ihall fet fawn an account of a difeourfe I chanced to have 
with one of thefe rural ftatefmen. Addifon. 

37. To Set down. To regifter or note in any book or paper; 
to put in writing. 

Let thofe that play your clowns fpeak no more than is fet 
down for them. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man, careful of virtuous converfation, ftudious of 
feripture, and given unto any abftinence in diet, was fet down 
in his calendar of fufpected Prifcilianifts. Hooker. 


take 

One half of my commiiTion, and fet down 
As beft thou art experienc’d, fince thou know’ft 
Thy country’s ftrength and weaknefs. Shak Cor Mar,Us. 
The reafons that led me into the meaning which prevailed 
on my mind, are Jet druon. Luke. 

An eminent inftance of this, to ft.ew what ufe can do, I 
(hall fet down. Lode. 

I cannot forbear fetting down the beautiful defeription Clau- 
dian has made of a wild beaft, newly brought from the woods, 
and making its firft appearance in a lull amphitheatre. Addifon, 

38. To Set down. 'Fo fix on a refolve. 

Finding him fo refolutely fet doivn , that he was neither by 
fair nor foul means, but only by force, to be removed out of 
his town, he inclofed the fame round. kindles. 

39. To Set down. To fix; to eftabliflh. 

This law we may name eternal, being that order which God 
before all others hath fet down with himfelf, for himfelf to do 
all things by. Hooker. 

40. To Set forth. To publilh; to promulgate; to make ap¬ 
pear. 

My willing love. 

The rather by thefe arguments of fear. 

Set forth in your purfuit. S ha kef. Twelfth Night. 

The poems, which have been fo ill fet forth under his name, 
are as he firft writ them. • IValUr. 

41. To Set forth. Toraife; to fend out. 

Our merchants, to their great charges, fet forth fleets to 
defery the feas. Abbot. 

The Venetian admiral had a fleet of fixty gallies, jetforth 
by the Venetians. Knol/es's Hijl. f the Lurks. 

They agreed, all with one confent, at a prefixed day, to 
fend unto Vienna fuch warlike forces, as they had in any 
time before fet forth , for the defence of the Ohriftian religion. 

Knolles's Hi/iory of the Turks. 
When poor Rutilus fpends all his worth, ^ 

In hopes of jetting one good dinner forth, 

’Tis downright madnefs. Dryden's Juvenal. 

42. To Set jorth. To difplay ; to explain. 

As for words to fet forth fuch lewdnefs, it is not hard for 
them to give a goodly and painted (hew thereunto, borrowed 
even from the praifes proper to virtue. Spenfer. 

So little have thefe falfe colours difhonoured painting, that 
they have only ferved to Jet forth her praile, and to make her 
merit further known. Dryden s Dufrejhty . 

43. To Set forth. To arrange ; to place in order. 

Up higher to the plain, where we’ll fet forth 
In beft appointment all our regiments. Shakefp. K. John. 

44. To Set forth. To (how ; to exhibit. 

To render our errours more monfirous, and vvhat unto a 
miracle fets forth the patience of God, he hath endeavoured to 
make the world believe he was God himfelfi Browne. 

Whereas it is commonly^/ forth green or yellow, it is in¬ 
clining to white. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

To Jrt forth great things by fmall. Milton. 

The two humours of a chearful truft in providence, and a 
fufpicious diffidence of it, are very well fet forth here for our 
inftrudf ion. L Ef range. 

45. 7 $ Set forward. To advance; to promote. . f 

They yield that reading may fet forward , but not begin tne 

work of falvation. Hooker. 

Amongft them there are not thofe helps which others have, 
to fet them forward in the way of life. Hooker. 

In the external form of religion, fuch things as are appa¬ 
rently or can be fufficiently proved effectual, and generally fit 
to fet forward godlinefs, either as betokening the greatnefs 0 
God, or as befeeming the dignity of religion, or as concui- 
ing with celeftial impreffions in the minds of men, may be re 

verently thought of. # ^ l00 J r j 

They mar my path, they fet forward my calamity. J° • 

Dung or chalk, applied feafonably to the roots of trees, ot 
fet them forwards. Bacon s Eat. Hjfry. 

46. To Set in. To put in a way to begin. 

If you pleafe to aflift and Jet me in, 

felf. . _ mm.t* 

47. To Set off. To decorate; to recommend; to auorn, 

embellifh. It anfwers to the French relever . 

Like bright metal on a fulleli ground. 

My reformation, glittering o’er my lault, 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attrad more eyes, ^ 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it cjj. Sba • 

The prince put thee into my fervice for no ot. er re. 

than to Jet me off. 

Negledt not the examples of thofe that have carrie 
felves ill in the fame place; not to fet off thyfelf by taxin o 
memory, but to direct thyfelf what to avoid. 

May you be happy, and your forrows paft JJAalkr* 
Set off thofe joys 1 wfth may everTaft. b 

The figures of the groupes muft contraft eacn ^ 

their feveral pofitions: thus in a play fome characters n ^ 
railed to oppofe others, and to fet them r ff • ' 



I will recollect my- 
Col ier. 
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The men, whole hearts are aimed at, are the occafiofl that 
0 ne part of the face lies under a kind of difguife, while the 
other is fo much fet off, and adorned by. the owner. Addifon. 

Their women are perfe£t miftrefles in {hewing themfelves 
to the beft advantage : they are always gay and fprightly, and 
fa off the worft faces with the beft airs. Addifon. 

.The <rcneral good fenfe and worthinefs of his character, 
makes his friends obferye thefe little fingularities as foils, that 
rather jet off than blemifh his good qualities. Adcti/n. 

The work will never take, if it is not fet off with proper 
fee nes» a < Addifon, 

Claudian fets off his defeription of theEridanus with ail the 
poetical {lories. Addifon on Italy. 

0 <p 0 Set on or upon. To animate; to mitigate ; to incite. 

You had either never attempted this change, Jet on, with 
hope, or never difeovered it, ftopt with difpair. Sidney. 

Hd upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was caft; and even now he fpake 
Iago fet him on. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou, traitor, haft fet on thy wife to this. Sbakcfpeare. 
Baruch fetteth thee on againft us, to deliver us unto the 
Chaldeans. . jer. xliii. 3. 

He fliould be thought to be mad, or ft on and employed by 
his own or the malice of other men to abufe the duke. Claren. 
In oppofition fits 

Grim death, my fon and foe, who fets them on. Milton. 
The vengeance of God, and the indignation of men, will 
join forces againft an infulting bafenefs, when backed with 
greatnefs and jet on by mifinformation. South's Serm. 

The {kill ufed in drefling up power, will ferve only to 
give a greater edge to man’s natural ambition : what can this 
do but Jec.men on the more eagerly to fcramble ? Locke. 

A prince’s court introduces a kind of luxury, that fets every 
particular perfon upon making a higher figure than is confiftent 
with his revenue. Addifon. 

49. To Set on or upon. To attack ; to afiault. 

1 here you miffing me, 1 was taken up by pyrates, who 
putting me under board prifoner, prefently fet upon another 
fliip, and maintaining a long fight, in the end put them all to 
- the fword. Sidney. 

Caflio hath here been fet on in the dark : 

He’s aim oft flain, and Rodorigo dead. Shake/. Othello. 

So other foes may fet upon our back. Shakejp. H. VI. 

Alphonfus, captain of another of the galleys, fulFering his 
men to ftraggle too far into the land, was fet upon by a Turk- 
ifh pyrate, and taken. Knol.es. 

Of one hundred fhips there came fcarce thirty to work: how- 
beit with them, and fuch as came daily in, we jet upon them, 
and gave them the chace. Bacon's JTar with Spain. 

If I had beers fet upon by villains, I would have redeemed 
. that evil by this which I now fuffer. . Taylor. 

■ y* ^ ien once I ar n fet upon, ’twill be too late to be whetting 
when I fliould be fighting. L'Efirangl 

When fome rival power invades a right, 

Flics on flics, and turtles turtles fight. * Garth's Dipenf. 
To Set on. To employ as in a talk. 

S J : on th y wife t! obferve. . Shakefp. Othello, 

so b?.T on or upon. I o fix the attention ; to determine to 
any thing with fettled and full refolution. 

It becomes a true lover to have your heart more fet upon her 
good than your own, and to bear a tenderer refped‘to her 
honour than your fatisfaction. Sidney. 

Some I found wond’rous harfh, 

Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite. Milton. 
52. lob et out. To affign ; to allot. 

♦1 una ^‘ e t0 ferve any longer, or willing to fall to 

thrift, fliould be placed in part of the lands by them won, at 
better rate than others, to whom the fame fhall be fet out. Spenf. 

J he fquaring of a man’s thoughts to the lot that provi- 
cn.e has/rf out for him is a bleffing. VEflrange. 

53 - J Set out. To publilh. 

.iT," U !\ no ° th , er au *°nt y than that excellent proclama- 
b 7 ; he L kl "g ‘"the firft year of his reign, and an- 

If JI 0 ’ 6 u a h ? k ° f C ° mmon Pra V er ’ iW 

co in W ° Ut t0 the world l ‘y an a "gtv Whig, the 

month ^ "’“f be a C0I, hnemcnt of our friend for"fome 
months more to his garret. Swift 

54 %Ke S£1 ° Ut ‘ mark boundaries or diftin&ions of 

P . Ia ^ e ’ tnken ^ us for determinate portions of 

to be d ftin“ P r 3 o 1 duration ’ f“ or '‘uppofod 

each aw Ilf tHe reft ^ know " boundaries, have 

cuen a twofold acceptation. , , 

55 - J »SET«rf. To adorn ; to embellifh. ° Ch - 

can hecmne V ’ 0man ’ 3 " Ch h * b,t f e ‘““ with jewels, nothing 
56 ' Tor ^ > to equip. Dr}dm - 

neceffiu rhT S C0U ' d in ^ °f ? reat 

galeaflE: mCn ° f War ’ a hu " dred ^ and°ten 

57 - To StT ,ut. To (how; to difplay; to recommaT ^ 
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ft of 
the 


60. 


61 


Barbarofta, in his difeourfes concerning tne conqu 
Africk, Jet him out as a moft fit inftrument for fubduing the 
kingdom of Tunis. Knolles. 

I could fet out that beft fide of Luther, which our author, in 
the pi&ure he has given us of him, has thrown into (hade, 
that he might place a fuppofed deformity more in view. Aiterb . 

58. To Set out. Tofhow; to prove. 

Thofe very reafons fet out how heinous his fin was. Att,ei b. 

59. To Set up. To ere& ; to eftablifh newly. 

There are many excellent inftitutions of charity lately fet 
up , and which deferve all manner of encouragement, particu¬ 
larly thofe which relate to the careful and pious education of 
poor children. ? Atterbury s Sermons. 

Who could not win the miftrefs, woo’d the maid, 

Set up themfelves, and drove - a fep rate trade. Pope. 

To Set up. To build ; to ere£h 

Their ancient habitations they neglecft. 

And fit up new: then, if the echo like not 
In fuch a room, they pluck down thofe. Ben. j cbnfon s Catil. 
Jacob took the ftone, that he had for his pillow, and fet it 
up for a pillar. Gen. xxviii. 18. 

Saul fet him up a place, and is palled on, and gone down 
to Gilgal. 1 Sa. xv. 12. 

Such delight hath God in men 
Obedient to his will, that he vouciifafes 
Among them to fet up his tabernacle. MHtorfs Paradife Lofi. 
Images were not fet up or worfhipped among the heathens, 
becaufe they fuppofed the gods to be like them. Stillingfeet. 

Statues were fet up to all thofe who had made themfelves 
eminent for any noble a h ion. Dryden. 

I {hall lhew you how to jet up a forge, and what tools you 
muft ufe. Mcxori s Mecb. Exer. 

Patrons, who fneak from living w’orth to dead, 
With-hold the penfion, and Jet up the head. Pope. 

. To Set up. To raife ; to exalt; to put in power. 

He was Ikilful enough to have lived ftiJJ, if knowledge 
could be fet up againft mortality. Sbakejfcare. 

I’ll tranflate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and/c/ up 
the throne of David over Ifrael. 2 Sa. iii. 10. 

Of thofe that lead thefe parties, if you could take off the 
major number, the leffer would govern ; nay, if you could 
takeoff all, they would fet up one, and follow him. Suckling. 

Homer cook all occafions of Jetting up his.own countrymen 
the Grecians, and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. Dryd. 

Whatever practical rule is generally broken, it cannot be 
fuppofed innate; it being impoffible that men fihould, without 
fhame or fear, ferenely break a rule which they could not but 
evidently know that God had Jet up. Locks. 

62. To Si .t up. To place in view. 

He hath taken me by my neck, flbaken me to pieces, and 
ft me up for his mark. Job xvi. 12. 

Scarecrows are fet up to keep birds from corn and fruit-. Bac. 

Thy father’s merit fets thee up to view. 

And {hows thee in the faireft point of light, 

1 o make thy virtues or thy faults confpicuous. Addifon 

63. To Set up. To place in repofe ; to fix ; to reft. 

Whilft we fet up our hopes here, we do not fo fcriouflv, as 

we ought, confider that God has provided another and better 
place for us. . JVake. 

64. To Set up. To raife by the voice. 

My right eye itches, fome good luck is near; ^ 

Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear ; C 

I’ll fet up fuch a note as {he fhall hear. Dryden. J 

65. To Set up. To advance ; to propofe to reception. 

The authors that fet up this opinion were not themfelves 
fatisfied with it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

66. To Set up. To raife to a fufficient fortune. 

In a foldier’s life there’s honour to be got, and one lucky hit 
fets up a man for ever. ' y L'Ejlrange. 

To Set. v. n. 

1. To fall below the horizon, as the fun at evening. 

7 Te fun was fet. Gen. xxviii. r r. 

Whereas th e fetting of the pleiades and feven ftars is de- 
figned the term of Autumn and the beginning of Winter, unto 
fome latitudes thefe ftars do never fet. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

7 hat fun once fet, a thoufand meaner ftars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars. TVallcr. 

Now the latter watch of wafting night, 

And fetting flars, to kindly reft invite. Dryden'sJEn x 

^Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main. 

When pale Orion fets in wintry rain. 

Than ftand thefe troops. - v Dryden's JEn. 

My eyes no object met. 

But diftant Ikies that in the ocean fet. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

1 he Julian eagles here their wings difplay, 

And there like Jetting ftars the Decii lay. ' ’ Garth's Ovid. 
lobe fixed hard. 

mi tr t ,| ering K and r fe u in ? 0f the (-pirits t0 s« her to refill, 
maketh the teeth to/rr hard one againft anothjr. Bacon. 

I o be extinguilhed or darkened, as the fun at night. 

A rijali could not fee ; for Its eyes wereyj/, by reafon of his 
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SET 

4. To fit mufick to words. 

I hat I might fing it, madam, to a tune, 

Give me a note : your ladyfhip can fet. 

JrrAs little by fuch toys as'may be poffible. Shakcfpeare. 

5. To become not fluid. 

1 hat fluid fubfiance in a few minutes begins t o jet, as the 
tradeitnen ipeax ; that is, to exchange its fluidity for firm- 

6 'if -, . . * ' W e - 

0. 1 o begin ajourney. 

So let him land, 

And (olemnly fee him fet on to London. Shakefp- H. V. 

On Wednefday next, Harry, thou (halt fet forward-, 

On Thurfday we ourfelves will march. Shake,fare. 

I he king is fet from London, and the fcene 
Is now transported to Southampton. Shake/. Hen. V. 

7 ' "Lo go, or pafs, or put one s felt into any flate or poRure. 

The faithlefs pirate foon wiil fet to fea, 

And bear th'c royal virgin far away. Dryden. 

When feets he forward ? 

* He is near at hand. Dryden s Ind Emp. 

He with forty of his gallies, in moll warlike mariner ap¬ 
pointed, feet forward with Solyfmn’s ambaffador towards Con- 
Rantinople. _ _ Knol/eds Hi/iory of ike Turks. 

8. T o catch birds with a dog that fets them, that is, lies down 
and poir.t> them out; and with a large net. 

When I go a hawking or fee'ting, I think rnyfelf beholden 
to him that allures me, that in fuch a held there is a covey of 
partridges. ggoyle. 

9. To plant, not fow. *f 

In gard’ning ne’er this rule forget. 

To fow dry, and fet wet. Old Proverb. 

10. It is commonly ufed in convention for Jit , which, though 
undoubtedly barbarous, is fomerimes found in authors. 

If they fet down before’s, ’fore they remove, 

Bring up your army. ' Shakcfpeare. 

it. To apply one’s felf. 

If he Jets induflxioufly and flneerely to perform the com¬ 
mands of Chrill, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
fhall prove fuccefsful to him. Hammond. 

12. 7 o Set about. To fall to; to begin. 

We find it mod hard to convince them, that it is neceflary 
now, at this very prefent, to fet about it: we are thought a 
little too hot and haRy, when we prefs wicked men to leave 
their fins to-day, as long as they have fo much time before 
them to do it in. Calamy’s Sermons. 

How prepoderous is it, never to fet about works of charitv, 
whild we ourfelves can fee them performed ? Atterbury. 

13. To Set in. To fix in a particular flate. 

When the weather was fet in to be very bad, I have taken 
a whole day’s journey to fee a gallery furnilhed by great maf- 
ters. Addifon s Spectator. 

As November fet in with keen frofts, fo they continued 
through the whole of that month, without any other altera¬ 
tion than freezing with more or lefs feverity, as the winds 
changed. Ellis s Voyage. 

A florm accordingly happened the following day ; for a 
fouthern monfoon began to fet in. Gulliver s Travels. 

-14. To Set on or upon. To begin a march, journey, or enter- 
prize. 

Be’t jour charge 

To fee perform’d the tenor of our word : 

Set on Shakefeeare's Henry IV. 

He that would ferioufly fet upon the fearch of truth, ought 
to prepare his mind with a love of it. Locke. 

f he underftanding would prefently obtain the knowledge 
it is about, and then fet upon fome new inquiry. Locke. 

15. To Set on: To make an attack. 

Hence every leader to his charge; 

For on their anfwer we will fet on them. Shak. Hen. IV. 

16. Vi? Set out. To have beginning. 

If any invifible cafualty there be, it is queftionable whether 
its a&ivity only Jet out at our nativity, and began not rather in 
the womb. Brown s Vulg. E? rours. 

The dazzling luflre to abate. 

He feet not out in all his pomp and flate,. 

Clad in the mildeR lightning. Addifon. 

• T7. To Set out. To begin ajourney. 

At their Jetting out they mud have their commifllon from 
the king. Bacon. 

I fhall put you in mind where you promifed to fet out , or 
begin your fird Rage. Hammond. 

Me thou think’R not flow. 

Who fince the morning-hour fet out from heav’n. 

Where God reffdes, and ere mid-day arriv’d . 

In Eden. Milton's Par ad. Lofl. 

My foul then mov’d the quicker pace ; 

Your’s fird fet out , mine reach’d her in the race. Dryden. 
Thefe doctrines, laid down for foundations of any fcience, 
were called principles, as the beginnings from which we mud 
(et out , and look no farther backwards. Locke. 
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He fets out upon weak legs will not only go' farther h 
grow dronger too, than one who with firm firms My fa 

For thefe reafons \ fhaft Jet o-t for London to-'mpjr vhj°ddd 
. [ J . ook no toore.w man in the fird fidge of fij s exiiw’ 
in his Jetting out for eternity. J'L’iJ' 

if we flacken oUrarms, and drop our oars, wefhaifbe^ 
ried buck to the place from whence we fird et out.' 1 A/r);'r r d 

18. TV Set opt. To begin the world. , 

Eudoxus, at his fird fitting out, threw himfelf into court. 

■p . /. A a d if on, s ^peiblator 

Eugenio Jet out from the fame univeriity, and about the 

• fame time with Corufodes. l iir'f 

jg. JoSet to. 7 o apply himfelf to. . - • 

I may appeal to fome, who have made this their bufmefi 
whether it go not againd the hair with them to fet to any* thin* 

e ' ie> ^ Government of the Tciuue 

20. To Set up. J o begin a trade openly. 

We have dock enough to Jet up With, capable of infinite 
advancement, and yet no lels capable of total decay. 

A c , . 'Axay f Piety. 

A man or a clear repiita ion, though'his hark be.fplit, .yet 

he laves his cargo ; has fomething left towards felting upyj ain 
and fo is in capacity of receiving benefit not only, from his 
own indudry, but the friend/hip of others. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Thofe who have once made their.court to thofe milbelfes 
without portions, the mules, are never like to Jet up for for¬ 
tunes. ' p c j (t 

This habit of writing and difeourfing was acquired during 
mv apprenticeffrip in London, and a long refidence there after 
1 had fet up for rny felf. Swift- 

21. To Set up.. To begin a project of advantage. : 

Eumenes, one of Alexander’s captains, Jetting up for him¬ 
felf after the death of his mader, perfuaded his°prlncipal offi¬ 
cers to lend him great fums ; alter which they were forced,to 
follow him for their own fecurity. Arbutbn.t. 

A fevere treatment might tempt them to fet up for a repub- 

Addijon on Italy. 

22. Aj.Set up. To profefs publickly. 

Scow’ring the watch grows out of falhion wit; 

Now we fit up for tilting in the pit. Dryden. 

Can Polyphemus, or Antipbates, 

Who gorge themfelves with man$ 

Set up to teach humanity, and give, 

By their example, rules for us to live? Dryd. Juvenal 
It is found by experience, that thofe men who fit up lot 
morality, without regard to religion, are generally but vir¬ 
tuous in part. ~ " Swift. 

Set. part. adj. [from the verb.] Regular; not lax; made in 
conlequence of fome formal rule. 

Rude am I in my fpeech. 

And little blefs’d with the Jet phrale of peace. Shak. Othello. 

7 h’ indictment of the good lord Hadings, 

In a fet hand fairly is ingrofs’d. ShakeJ'. Richard III. 

He would not perform that fervice by the hazard of one fet 
battle, but by dallying od' the time. Knollts. 

Set fpeeches, and a formal tale. 

With none but datefmen and grave fools prevail. Dryden. 

In ten fet battles have we tlriv’n back 
Thefe heathen Saxons, and regain’d our earth. Dryden. 
What we hear in converfation has this general advantage 
over fet difeourfes, that in the latter we are apt to attend more 
to the beauty and elegance of the compofure than to the mat¬ 
ter delivered. Rogers. 

Set. tt.fi [ from the verb, j 

1. A number of things fuited to each other ; a number of things 
of which one cannot conveniently be feparated from the reft. 

Senfations and paffions feem to depend upon a particular^/ 
of motions. Collier. 

All corpufcles of the fame fet or kind agree in every 
thing. Woodward. 

’Tis not a fit of features or complexion, 

7 'he tin&ure of a Ikin, that I admire. Addifon. 

1 dial] here lay together a new let of remarks, and obferve 
the artifices of our enemies to raife fuch prejudices. Addijon. 

Homer introduced that mondrous chara&er to fnow the 
marvellous, and paint it in a new fet of colours. Bropjne- 
He mud change his comrades ; 

In half the time he talks them round, 

7 'here mud another fet be found. Swift- 

7 'hey refer to thofe criticks who are partial to fome parti¬ 
cular fet of writers to the prejudice of others. Po'. e. 

Perhaps there is no man, nor fet of men, upon earth, 
whole fentiments I intirely follow. Waits. 

1. Any thing not Town, but put in a date of fome growth into 
the ground. 

’Tis raifed by fets or berries, like white thprn, and lies the 
fame time in the ground. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. 7 'he apparent fall of the fun, or other bodies of heaven, 
below the horizon. 

The 
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The weary fun hath made a golden Jet; 

And, by the bright track of his firy car, 

Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 

When the battle’s loR and won. 

_ That will be ere fet of fun. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Before fet of fun that day, I hope to reach my Winter- 
quarters. Atterbury to Pipe. 

a. A wager at dice. 

That was but civil war, an equal fet , 

Where piles with piles, and eagles eagles fight. Dryden. 
5. A game. 

*" Have I not here the bed cards for the game, 

To win this eafy match plaid for a crown ? 

And lhall I now give o’er the yielded fet ? Shakefpcare. 

When we have match’d our rackets to thefe balls, 

We will, in France, play a fet 

Shall drike his father’s crown into the hazard. Shak. H. V. 
Seta'cei us. adj [Jeta, Latin.] Bridly; fet with drong 
‘ hairs; confiding of drong hairs. 

The parent infedl, with itsdifF fctaceous tail, terebrates the 
rib of the leaf when tender, and makes way for its egg into 
the very pith. Derham. 

Se'ton. n.f. [feton, French, from feta, Latin.] 

A feton is made when the Ikin is taken up with a needle, 
and the wound kept open by a twid of filk or hair, that hu¬ 
mours may vent themfelves. Farriers call this operation in 
cattle rowelling. Jjjutn y. 

I made a feton to give a vent to the humour. Wifeman. 
If the finus be of great length depending, make a perfora¬ 
tion in the lower part by a feton-necdle with a twided filk. 

Wifeman s Surgery. 

Sette'e. n.f. A large long feat with aback to it. 

Se'tter. n.f [from jet.] 

1. One who fets. 

When he was gone I cad this book away : I could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him who was 
the only fitter on to do it. Afiham. 

Shamelefs Warwick, peace ! 

Proud fetter up and puller down of kings ! S ha kef H. VI. 
He feemeth to be a fetter forth of drange gods. dfisxvW. 

2. A dog who beats the field, and points the bird for the fportf- 
men. 

3. A man who performs the office of a fetting dog, or finds out 
perfons to be plundered. 

Another fet of men are the devil’s fetters, who continually 
beat tiieir brains how to draw in fome innocent unguarded 
heii into their belli Hi net, learning his humour, prying into 
his circumftances, and obferving his weak fide. ' South. 
Setterwort. n.J An herb; a fpecies of hellebore. 
SeTting Dog. n. f. [cane fentacchione, Ital. felting and dog.] 

A dog taught to find game, and point it out to the fportfman. 

Will, obliges young heirs with a fetting dog he has made 
himfelf. ‘ /,,,■■ 

SETTLE, n.f. [ yetol, Sax. ] A feat; a bench; fom^C 

to fit on. 0 

I rom the bottom to the lower fettle lhall be two cubits. 

, ... Eztk. xliii. 14. 

I fie man, their hearty welcome fird expred, 

A comirion fettle drew for either gued, 

Inviting each his weary limbs toured. Drvden, 

10 Settle, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Topbo; ill any certain ftate after a time of fluauation or 
dilturbance. 

I will {title you after your old eftates, and will do belter 
unto you than at your beginnings. Ezek. xxxvi. 1,. 

J n hope to find 

Bttter abode, and my afflicted powers 
7 ofeHle here. 

2 ‘ I 0 fix in any way of life. * ‘ ° n ' 

^ lc filler thought the time drew on 

in the world his only f on . Dryden 

3- 1 o fix in any place. ^/yatn. 

Settl’d in his face I fee 

Sad refolution. , 

4- 1 0 edablilh ;• to confirm. t ton. 

Judice fubmitted to what Abra pleas’d : 

Her will alone could fettle or revoke, 

And law was fix’d by what file lateft fpoke. 

5 - 10 aetermine 5 to affirm ; to free from ambiguity.' 

moft me e „ X wii', dii^k * -d therefore 

comnlev . * he X- 'V' iy be exc,jfed fr °m fOOn* the 

complex ideas of mixed modes fo precifely in thdr minds 

■ LTu *° - cbnfi^g 

-Id after ddferem aUth ° rS ’ 

b - I 0 fa; to make certain or uncliangeable 

And ''r d g r° as rdlor ’ d '° rit “ divine, 

And jettl d fure fucceffion in his line. r >. j .» -n 

you will not take fome care to fettle our language" 'and 
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put it into a date of continuance, your memory dial] not be 
prelerved above an hundred years, further than by imperfect 
tradition. Swift. 

7. Do fix; not to fuffer to continue doubtful in opinion, or de- 
fultory and wavering in conduct. 

This, by a fettled habit in things, whereof we have fre¬ 
quent experience, is.performed fo .quick; that we take that for 
the perception of our fenfation which is an idea formed by 
our judgment. ’ Locke. 

A pamphlet that , talks of flavery, France, and the*'pre¬ 
tender ; they defire no more: it will : fettle the wayering, and 
confirm the doubtful. - • Swift. 

8. To make clofe or compacE 
Cover ant-hills up, t:,at the rain may fettle the turf before 

the Spring. . . _ Marthner’s Husbandry. 

9. 7 'o fix unalienably by legal fan6tions.. 

I have given him the parfonage of the parilh, Rnd, fcecaufe 

I know his value, ha vejcttled upon him a good annuity for 
life. f Addifon s'Spectator. 

10. 7 'o fix irifeparably. 

Exalt your paffion by di reding and fettling it upon-an object, 
the due contemplation of whole lov el in els may cure perfcdily 
all hurts received from mortal beauty, . B'.y’e. 

11. To affect fo as that the dregs or impurities fink to the 

bottom. - 

So do the winds and thunders cleanfe the air; 

So working Teas fettle and purge the wine. Davies. 

12. 7 o compole; to put into a itate of calmnefs. 

Fvhen thou art fettling thyfelf to thy devotions, imagine 
thou heareft thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to Martha, 
Why art thou fo careful ? Dupta. 

To SeTtle. v. n. , - 1 

1. x o fubfide; to fink to the bottom and repofe there. 

This is mere moral babble, and direcl 
Againff: the canon laws of our foundation: 

I muff: not fuffer this; yet ’tis the lees 

And fettlings of a melancholy blood. Miltm. 

2. lo lofe motion or fermentation; to depoffte fieces at the 
bottom. 

Your fury then boil’d upward to a foam ; 

But fince this meiTage came, you link arid fettle , 

As if cold water had been pour’d upon you. Dryden. 

. A government, upon fuch occafions, is always thick before 

X U eiii Jj s ' , „„ Addijon's Freeholder. 

3. lo hx ones felf; to effabliffi a refidence. 

I he Spinetae, defeended from the Pelefgi, fettled at the 
mouth of the river Po. ~ Arbuthnot. 

4. i o chu.e a method of life ; to effabli/h a domcffick Rate. 

As people marry now, and fettle. 

Fierce love abates his ufual mettle ; 

Worldly defires, and houfliold cares, 

DiRurb the godhead’s foft affairs. Prior 

5. To become fixed fo as not to change. 

The wind came about and fifiteji in theWeR, fo as .we 
could make no way. ... Bafon . 

b. lo quit an irregular and defultory for a methodical life. 

7. I o take any laRing Rate. 

That country became a gained ground by the mud brought 
down by the Nilus, which fettled by degrees into a firm 

“ n A * ,. . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

According to laws eRablilhed by the divine wifdom, it was 

wrought by degrees from one form Into another, ’tiff it fettled 
at length into an habitable earth. Burnet 

Chyle, before it circulates with the blood, is whitifh :- by 
co?ours“til through all the intermediate 

a. S 8 1iff. m an mtenfc red - 

When time hath worn out their natural vanity, and tauTt 
them d 1 fcrction, their fpndnefs/^//« on its proper objec 7 . Sped?. 

A d in the biain the brazen weapon lies,' ' 

And Rlades eternal/,///, o’er his eyes. p Qte 

9. To grow calm. 7 °P e ' 

Till the fury of his highnefs fettle, 

/ ome Ilot More him. Shakejpeare's VAnteVs Tale 

10. 7 o make a jointure for a wife. 

He with moR fuccefs that fettles well. Garth 

i i. To crack as work finks. ' 

tl'n J™ ^ a, t be * n ® ant l the other dry, occafions its fet- 

'tzzvztr ■****: isstzfr 
zyz‘^- f id -t 

w hat one party thought to rivet to a fettlcdneB ^ 

Sttr**• Sc “- ,h “ ws&Jsfc 

'• id e tl,e ftate of being fettled 

1 “mT . glv,ns n## on by legal fanaion. 

W',//' KkS ’ my fie ds ’ n 'y wocc!s > rny nurtures take 
” lth A <W “ e>oi as law can ^ 

:<■ a 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































S E V 

3. A jointure granted to a wife, 

Strephon figh’d fo loud and ftrong, 

He blew a fettlement along ; 

And bravely drove his rivals down 

With coach and fix, and houfe in town. Swift. 

4. Subfidence; dregs. 

Fullers earth left a thick fettlement. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. Act of quitting a roving for a domeftick and methodical 
life. 

Every man living has a defign in his head upon wealth, 
power, or fettlement in the world. L’ Ef range. 

6. A colony ; a place where a colony is eftablifhed. 

Se'twal. n.f An herb. Djfr. 

SE'VEN. adj. [yeoyon, Saxon.] 

I. Four and three;'one more than fix. It is commonly ufed in 
poetry as one fyllable. 

Let ev’ry man be mailer of his time 
’Till feven at night. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Of every clean bead thou (halt take to thee by J'cvcns. Gen. 
Pharmis, king of the Medes, it is laid, he overthrew and 
cruelly murdered, with his feven children. Raleigh. 

Sev'n bullocks, yet unyok’d, for Phoebus chufe; 

And for Diana fev'n unfpotted ewes. Drydens JEn. 

Sevenfold, adj. [feven and fold .] Repeated feven times; 
having feven doubles. 

Upon this dreadful bead with fevenfold head, 

He fet the falfe Dueffa for more awe and dr&id. Fa. Efueen. 

The fvenfold fhield of Ajax cannot keep 
The battery from my heart. Shakef Ant. and Cleopat. 

Not for that filly old morality. 

That as tbefe links were knit, our loves fhould be. 

Mourn I, that I thy fevenfold chain have lod. 

Nor for the luck’s fake, but the bitter cod. Donne. 

What if the breath that kindled thofe grim fires 
Awak’d, fhould blow them into fevenfold rage. Milton. 

Fair queen, 

Who fway’d the fceptre of the Pharian ifle. 

And fev'nfoUl falls of difemboguingNile. Dryclen. 

Se'venfold, adv. Seven times. 

Whofoever flayeth Cain, vengeance fhall be taken on him 
fevenfold. Gen. iv. 15. 

Wrath meet thy flight fevenfold. Milton. 

Se'vennight, n.f [Jeven and night.] 

1. A week ; the time from one day of the week to the next day 

> of the fame denomination preceding or following; a week, 

numbered according to the pradlice of the old northern na¬ 
tions, as in fortnight. 

Rome was either more grateful to the beholders, or more 
noble in itfelf, than jufts with the fword and lance, main¬ 
tained for a Jevennight together. Sidney. 

Iago’s footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A fe'nnight' s fpeed. Shak. Othello. 

Shining woods ; laid in a dry room, within a Jevennight loft 
their fhining. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

2. We ufe dill the word fovernight or fe'might in computing 
time: as, it happened on Monday was fevcnnigbt , that is, on 
the Monday before laji Monday ; it will be done on Monday 
fevennight , that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

This c<mes from one of thofe untueker’d ladies whom you 
were fo {harp upon on Monday was fe'ennight. Addif 

Se'venscore. adj. [Seven and fcore. ] Seven times twenty; an 
hundred and forty. 

The old countefs of Defmond, who lived till die was feven - 
fcore years old, did dentire twice or thrice; calling her old 
teeth, and others coming in their place. Bacon. 

Seventeen, adj. [yeoyontyne, Saxon.] Seven and ten ; fe¬ 
ven added to ten. 

Seventeenth, adj. [yeoyonteofa, Saxon.] The feventh af¬ 
ter the tenth ; the ordinal of feventeen. 

In the fix hundredth year of Noah’s life, the fecond month, 
the Jeventeenth day, were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up. Gen. vii. ir. 

The concjued of Ireland was perfected by the king in the 
feventeentb year of his reign. Judge Hale. 

Seventh, adj. [yeoyopa, Saxon.] The ordinal of feven; 
the firft after the fixth. 

The child born in the feventh month doth commonly 
well. Bacon. 

So Pharaoh, or fome greater king than he. 

Provided for the feventh. neceflity : 

Taught from above his magazines to frame; 

That famine was prevented e’er it came. Dryd. 

2 . Containing one part in Jeven. 

Thy air is like the fird : 

A third is like the former. Filthy hags ! 

Why do you fbew me this? A fourth? Start, eye ! 

What! will the line dretch to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet? A feventh ! I’ll fee no more. Shakefp. 

Seventhly, adv. [fromfeventh.'] In the feventh place ; an 
ordinal adverb. 

Seventhly , living bodies have fenfe, which plants have 
not. Bacon. 
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Seventieth, adj. [From fiv^ty] The tenth Coven times ,, 
peated the ordinal of feventy. 

Se vent/, adj. [Hanbyeoyonnj, Saxon.] Seven times ten 

Worthy Marcius, 

Had we no quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mader all, 

From twelve to feventy Shai.fi. 

We call not that death immature, if a man lives til! f e 

venty. Talor 

The weight of feventy winters pred him down, 

He bent beneath the burthen of a crown. Dnd 

In the Hebrew, there is a particle confiding but of one 
fingle letter, of which there are reckoned up feventy feveral 

fignifications. r , 

'T' c / _ r _ , L.ocke. 

1 o Se ver. v. a. [ fevrer , Frencn ; feparo , Latin.]. 

1. To part by vi lence from the red. 

Forgetful queen, who fevered that bright head. 

Which charm’d two mighty monarchs toTer bed. Gram. 

2. To divide; to part; to force afunder. 

They are not fo far disjoined and fevered , but that they 
come at length to meet. *' Hooker. 

Fortune, divorce 

Pomp from the bearer, 'tis a fufPrance panging 
As foul and body’s fev’ring. ShahjpMden. VIII. 

Our force by land 

Hath nobly held ; our fver'd navy too c 4 

Have knit again, and float. ‘ Shakefp. Ant. andCteop. 

What thou art is mine: 

Our date cannct be fever'd , we are one, 

One flefh ; to lofe thee were to lofe myfelf. Milton. 

3. Tofeparate; to put in different orders or places. 

Tne angels fhall fever the wicked from among the juft Mat. 

He, with his guide, the farther fields attain’d ; 

Where fever d from the reft the warrior fouls remain’d. Drjd. 

4. T o feparate by chimical operation. 

This axiom is of large extent, and would be fvered and 
refined by trial. Bacon. 

5* I o disjoin, to difunite. 

Look, love, what envious ftreaks 
Do lace the Jevering clouds in yonder eafl. Shakefp. 

How ft iff’ is my vile fenfe, 

That I {land up and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftradl. 

So fhould my thoughts be fever'd from my griefs; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 
T he knowledge of themfelves. Shakefp. 

The medical virtues lodge in fome one or other of its prin¬ 
ciples, and may therefore ufefully be fought for in that prin- 
ciple fever'd from the others. Boyle. 

6. To keep diftindl; to keep apart. 

T hree glorious funs, each one a perfedl fun ; 

Not feparated with the racking clouds. 

But fever'd in a pale clear-fhining Iky. Shakefp. 

I will fever Gofhen, that no fwarms of flies fhall be 
there. Exod. viii. 22.' 

To Se'ver. v. n. To make a reparation; to make a partition. 
The Lord fhall fever betweea the cattle oflfrael and of 
Egypt. Exod. ix. 4. 

There remains fo much religion, as to know howto/mr 
between the ufe and abufe of things. E- Charles. 

Better from me thou fever not. Milton. 

Se'veral adj. [from Jever.] 

1. Different; diflindl; unlike one another. 

Divers forts of beads came from feveral parts to drink; ana 
fo being refrefhed, fall to couple, and many times with fe¬ 
veral kinds. Bacon's Nat. Hf. 

The conqaefl of Ireland was made piece and piece, by: ft- 
vcral attempts, in feveral ages. Davies's Hiji. of Ireland. 
Four feveral armies to the field are led. 

Which high in equal hopes four princes head. Dryd. 

2. Divers; many. It is ufed in any number not large, and more 
than two. 

This country is large, having in it many people, an five* 
ral kingdoms. Abbot's Dfcript. of the World. 

This elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft alcribe. Mi-tort. 
We might have repaired the loflcs of one campaign by the 
advantages of another, and after fveral victories gained over 
us, might have ftill kept the enemy from our gates. AdaJ. 

3. Particular; fingle. 

Each feveral fhip a victory did gain. 

As Rupert, or as Albemarle were there. ”r) 

4. Diftindl; appropriate. r 

The parts and paffages of date are fo many, as to ex P reS 
them fully, would require a feveral treatife. Davies s Ireian • 
Like things to like, the reft to feveral place 
Departed. ' 

Each might his fev'ral province well command. 

Would all but ftoop to what they underftand 


pope. 


Se'veral. n.f [from the adj.] . 1 

1. A (late of feparati 11 ; or partition. This fubftantive has a p 



Duffer. Hujlanch 


Shakefp. 
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More profit is quieter found 
Where paflures in feveral be, 

Of one filly aker of ground 
Than champion maketh of three. 

2. Each particular fingly taken. 

This by fome fevcrals 
Of head piece extraordinary, lower inciTes 
Perchance are to this bufmefs purblind. 

There was not time enough to hear 
The fevcrals. Shakefp. 

That will appear to be a methodical fucceffive obfervation 
of thefe fevcrals , as degrees and fleps preparative the one 
to the other. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Several of them neither rofe from any confpicuous family, 
nor left any behind them. Addifons Freehder. 

0. An inclofed or feparate place. 

They had their feveial for heathen nations, their feveral 
for the people of their own nation, their feveral for men, their 
fveral for women, their feveral for their priefls, and for the 
high pried alone their feveral. Hooker. 

4. Inclofed ground 

There was a nobleman that was lean of vifage, but imme¬ 
diately after his marriage he grew pretty plump and fat One 
"faid to him, your lor ; fhip doth contrary to other married men; 
for they at firft wax lean, and you wax fat. Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh flood by and faid, there is no bead, that if you take him 
from the common, and put him into the feveral, but will wax 
fat. Bacon. 

Severally, adv. [from feveral] Diftindlly; particularly; 
feparately ; apart from others. 

Confider angels each of them fever ally in himfelf, and their 
law is, all ye his angels praife him. Hooker. 

Nature and leripture, both jointly and not feverally , either 
of them, be fo compleat, that unto everlafting felicity we 
need not the knowledge of any thing more than thefe two may 
eaiily furnifh our minds with. Hooker. 

Th’ npoftles could not be confin’d 
To thefe or thofe, but feverally defign’d 
Their large commiffion round the world to blow. Drycl. 
We ought not fo much to love likenefs as beauty, and 
to chufe from the faireft bodies feverally the faired parts Dryd. 

Others were fo very {mail and clofe together, that I could 
not keep my eye fleddy on them f ver ally fo as to number 
theim Newt. Opt. 

Se veralty. n.f [fromy^wra/.JStateoffeparationfromthereft. 
The jointure or advancement of the lady was the third part 
of the principality of Wales, the dukedorn of Cornwal, and 
earldom of Chefter, to be fet forth in feveralty. Bacon. 

Having conudered the apertions in feveralty , according to 
- their particular requiiites, lam now come to the cafting°and 
contexture of the whole work. IVotton. 

Severance, n.f [from fever.] Separation; partition 

Thofe rivers enclofe a neck of land, in regard of his fruit- 
fulnefs, not unworthy of a fever ance. Carcw's Survey ofCornw. 

Severe, n.f [ fevere , French; feverus , Latin.] 

1. dharp; apt to punifti; cenforious; apt tc blame; hard ; rigorous. 

Let your zeal, if it mufl be expreffed in anger, be always 
mor c fevere againfl thy felf than againfl others.^ Taylor. 
Soon rhov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve : 

What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam fevere? Milton. 
What made the church of Alexandria be fo fevere with 
Urigen for, but holding the incence in his hands, which thofe 
about him caft from thence upon the altar ? yet for this he 
was rail out of the church. Stillingfieet. 

2. kigid ; auftere morofe; harfh ; not indulgent. 

Am I upbraided ? not enough fevere 
It feems, in thy reftraint. Milton. 

^ In his looks ferene. 

When angry moft he feem’d and mo b fevere. 

What elfe but favour flione? Milton. 

. Nor blame fevere his choice, 

3. woes ' p ° te ' s 0cWq - 

4 .4uifeb;^t,tL h ; for a fword - 

Fiutn, vvifdom, fanctiiude, fevere and pure, 

i GADH *n ,‘ rue filia * frcedom plac’d. Mltm. 

'y ‘° m al1 levity of appearance; grave; fober; fedute. 
rour looks muft alter, as your fubjeft does, 

/ v,,T kmd t0 l1crce > fmm wanton to fevere. Wnl’er 

Not lax 5 not airy; clofe ; ft, icHy methodical; rigidly exua 
id is grave rebuke, 

y° u \ h(ui beauty, added grace. . Milter, 

than D '' aUty 1 l CaVe U rather t0 *»e delicate wit of noets’ 

?: PainSriffilive 

8, yiofe. con c ifg. not l uxur ; ant _ 

ewrefe that in and compendious language, often 

more, “ “ ° nC WOrd ’ whlch tongues cannot in 

m as r f as a°*/4rh Jmd: 
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We have wafted, our ftrength to attain enL different froiti 
thofe for which we undertook the war, and often to t-ffitoi 
others which after a peace, we may feverely repent. Swift « 

2. Fcrocioufly; horridly. 

More formidable Hydra {lands within; 

Wbofejaws with iron teeth feverpy grin, Dryd. 

Seve'rity. n.f [ feveritas , Latin.] 

1. Cruel treatment; fharpnefs of punifhment. 

I laugh to fee your ladyfhip fo fond. 

To think that you have ought but Talbot’s fhadow 
Whereon to pradlife your feverity. Shakef, 

He fhall be thrown down the Tarpeian rock 
With rigorous hands ; he hath refilled lav/, 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 
Than the feverity of publick power, 1. 

Which he fo fets at nought. Shakefp. Conolanui * 

Never were fo great rebellions expiated with fo little blood; 
as for the feverity ufed upon thofe taken in Kent, it was'but 
upon a feum of people. ■ Bacon . 

There’ is a difference between $n ecclefiaftical cenfure and 
feventy: for under a cenfure we only include excommunica¬ 
tion, fufpenfion, and an interdidl; but under an ecclefiaftical 
feverity , every other punifhment of the church is intended ; but 
according to fome, a cenfure and a feverity is the fame. Ajlijfe. 

2. Hardnefs; power of diftrefling. 

Though nature hath given in feels fagacity to avoid the win¬ 
ter cold, yet its feverity finds them out. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 

3. Stridlnefs; rigid accuracy. 

Confining myfelf to the feverity of truth, becoming, I muft 
pafs over many inftances of your military {kill. Dryd. 

4. Rigour; aufterity; harfhnefs; want of mildnefs; want of 
indulgence. 

SeVocation. n.f [ fevoco , Latin.] The ad of calling a fide. 

I o Sew. for fue. Spenfer. To follow. 

To SEW. v. n. [ fuo , Latin.] To any thing by the ufe of the 
needle. 

h time to rent and a time to few. Feel. iii. 7; 

To Sew. v. a. To join by threads drawn with a needle. 

No man feweth a piece of new cloth on an old gar¬ 
ment. . . Mark. ii. 21. 

To Sew up. To inclofe in any thing fewed. 

If ever 1 faid loofe bodied gown, few me up in the fkirts 

. Shakefpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

My tranfgreffion is fealed up in a bag, and thou 'fewefl up 
mine iniquity # ' J^.xiv. i 7 , 

1 o Sew. v. a. To dram a pond for the fifh. Ainfworth. 

Sewer, v. n. [efeuyer trenchant, French; or affecur, old French"; 
fiom ajfeoir , to fet down; for thofe officers fet the difties on 
the table. Newton's Milton.] 

1. An officer who ferves up a feaft. 

Marfhall’d feaft, 

Serv’d up in hall w'ith fewers and feneftials : 

The fkill of-artifice or office mean. Milt 

The cook and fewer , each his talent tries. 

In various figures feenes of difties rife : 

2. [rrom iffue , ijfuer.] Cowel. A paffage for water to run 
through, now corrupted to jhorc. 

I he fenmen hold that the fewers muft be kept fo, as the 
water may not flay too long in the fpring till the weeds and 
ledge be grown up. Bacon 

Men fuller their private in judgment to be drawn into the 
common Jewer, or ftream of the prefent vogue. K. Charles. 

^ As one who long in populous city pent, 

Whcie houfes thick, and fewers annoy the air, 
doi th iAiling on a fummer’s morn, to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages and farms 

- Adjoin d, from each thing met conceives delight. Milt 

3. Fie that ufes a needle. 0 

[Me, French; fexus, Latin.] 

I * F°P ert y by which any animal is male or female. 

ttj tW ° g reat /^' the w'orld. Miltorti 

^. e r his forming hands a creature grew. 

Manlike, but different fex. ^ Milt™ 

2. Womankind ; by way of emphafis. 

U nhappy fex ! whofe beauty is yotir fnare; 

Expos d to trials; made too frail to bear. Dryd. 

Shame is hard to be overcome ; but if the fex once pet the 
better of it, it gives them afterwards no more trouble. Garth 

exagenar y . adj . [J'cxagenaire, Fffench ;fexagenarius , Latin 1 * 
Aged fixty years. 5 J 

S e x a ge^s iivt a . n.f [Latin.] The fecond Sunday before Lent 
^ ‘ numto^ftxtkf [fr ° m Lathi:j SiXti£th ^ 

SeIa'mgulap \ 4 Ummf ' X and a " iular ' Latin -1 Having 
brxA ngular. 3 , h x corners or angles; hexagonal. 

hnow/wn,^,-, atleaft offtarry and many pointed figure 
The grubs from their abo e S 

Lrawl out unfinifn’d like the maggot’s brood rw 

XT (*->-#•) wi 4 ?; 

L ” 1 ” J “"5 b >■“". 

^ Sf/xTaix; 
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Se'XTAIN. n f [from fextans, fex, Latin.] A ftanza of fix lines. 
Se'xtant. n.f. [ fextant , French. ] The fixth part of a circle. 
Se'xtary. n. f A pint and a half. 

S^xtr y Y ' \ n 'f' The fame as Tacrifly ; a veftry. Dift. 

Se'xtIle. adj. [ fextilis , Latin.] Is fuch a pofition or afpeiT: 
of two planets, when at 6o degrees diftant, or at the diftance 
of two figns from one another, and is marked thus *. Har. 
Planetary motions and afpecls, 

In fextiie , fquare, and trine, Milton. 

The moon receives the dufky light we difcern in its fextiie 
afpedf from the earth’s benignity. Glanmlle. 

Se'xton. n.f [corrupted from facriflanf] An under officer of 
the church, whofe bufinefs is to dig graves. 

A ftool and cufhion for the fexton. Shakefp. 

When any dies, then by tolling a bell, or befpeaking a grave 
of the fezton, the fame is known to the fearchers correfpond- 
ing with the faid fexton. Graunt. 

Se xtonship. n f [from fexton .] The office of a fexton. 

They may get a difpenfation to hold the clerkfhip andjFv- 
tonjhip of their own parifh in commendam. Swift. 

Sextuple, adj [ fextuplus, Latin.] Sixfold; fix times told. 
Man’s length being a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the foie of the foot is fextuplc unto his breadth, or a right 
line drawn from the ribs of one fide to another. Brczun. 
To Shab v.n, To play mean tricks; alow barbarous cant word. 
Sha'bbily. adv. [from /tabby.] Meanly; reproachfully; def- 
picably; paltrily. A cant word. 

Sha'bbiness. n.f. [from Jhabbyd] Meannefs ; paltrinfefs. 

He exchanged his gay fabbinejs of cloaths fit for a much 
younger man, to warm ones that would be decent fora much 
older one. Addif. Spediator. 

Sha'eby. adj. [A word that has crept into converfaticn and 
low writing ; but ought not to be admitted into the lan¬ 
guage.] Mean; paltry. 

The dean was fo Jhabby , and look’d like a ninny. 

That the captain fuppes’d he was curate to Jenny. Swift. 
ToSha'ckle. v. a. [from the noun ,fackles,faeckelen, Dutch.] 
To chain ; to fetter ; to bind. 

it is great, 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds ; 

Which Jhacklts accidents, and bolts up change. Shakefp. 
You muft not Jback e and tie him up with rules about indif¬ 
ferent matters. Locke. 

No trivial price 

Should fet him free, or fmall fhould be my praife 
To lead him Jhackled. Philips. 

So the ftretch’d cord the Jhackled dancertries. 

As prone to fall as impotent to rife. Smith. 

Sha'ckles. n. f wanting the fingular. [yeacul, Saxon, 
JchaecHeU , Dutch.] Fetters; gyves; chains for prifoners. 
Himfelf he frees by fecret means unfeen. 

His Jhackles empty left, himfelf efcaped clean. Fa. Queen. 
A fervant commonly is lefs free in mind than in condition ; 
his very will feems to be in bonds and Jhackles , and defire 
itfelf under durance and captivity. South s Ser?nons. 

The forge in fetters only is employed ; 

Our iron mines exhaulted and deftroyed 
In fackles. 

Shad. n. f. A kind of fifh. 

Shade, n.f [ycabu, Saxon; fchade , Dutch.] 
i. The cloud or opacity made by interception of the light. 
Spring no obftacle found here nor fade. 

But all funfhine. Milton, 

2 : Darknefs; obfeurity. 

The weaker light unwillingly declin’d, 

And to prevail ingyTw^r the murmuring world refign d. Rofc. 

3. Coolncfs made by interception of the fun. 

Antigonus, when told that the enemy had fuch volleys of 
arrows that hid the fun, faid, that falls out well; for this is 
hot weather, and fo we fhall fight in the fade. bacon. 

That high mount of God whence light an &fadc 
Shine both. Milton. 

4. An obfeure place, properly in a grove or clofe wood by 
which the light is excluded. 

Let us feek out fome defolate Jhade , and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. 

Regions of forrow, doleful Jhades. 

Then to the defart takes his flight; 

Where flill from fade to Jhade the fon of God, 

After forty days faffing, had remain’d. 

The pious prince then feeks the fade , 

Which hides from fight his venerable maid. 

5. Screen caufing an exciufion of light or heat; umbrage. 

Let the arched knife 

Well fharpen’d now aflail the fpreadingyTWA 
Of vegetables, and their thirfty limbs diffever, Philips. 
In Brazil are trees which kill thofe that fit under their 
Jhade in a few hours. t Arbuthnot. 

Protection; fhelter. 

The parts of a picture not brightly coloured. 

’Tis ev’ry painter’s art to hide from fight. 

And caft in fades what feen would not delight. 


Dry cl. Juv. 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Milton. 
Dryd. 
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8. A colour; gradation of light. 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees, or 
fades and mixtures, as green come in only by the eyes. Lode 

9. The figure formed upon any furface correfpunding to the bo¬ 
dy by which the light is intercepted. 

Envy will merit as its fade purfue. pp £ 

10. The foul feparateu from the body; fo called as fuppofec! bv 
the ancients to be perceptible to the fight, not to the touch 
A fpirit; a ghoft ; manes 

To Trachin fwift as thought the flitting '[hade 
Thro’ air his momentary journey made. 

Ne’er to thefe chambers where the mighty refi, 

Since thei. foundation, came a nobler gueft; 

Nor e er was to the bow’rs of blifs convey’d 
A fairer fpirit or more welcome fade. 

To Shade, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To overfpread with opacity. 

Thou Jhad'Ji 

The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
hy fkirts appear. 

2. To cover from the light or heat; to overfpread. 

A feraph li wings wore to fade 
His lineaments divine Milton, 

And after thefe, came arm’d with fpear and ffiicld 
An hoft fo great, as cover’d all the field : 

And all their foreheads like the knights before. 

With lawrels ever-green were Ji.aded o’er. 

I went to crop the fylvan feenes, 

And fade our altars with their leafy greens. 

Sing, while befide the faded tomb I mourn, 

And with frefh bays her rural fhrine adorn. Pope's Whit. 

3. To fhelter; to hide. 

E’re in cur own houfe I do fade my head, 

The good patricians muft be vifited. 

4. To proteCl; to cover ; to fereen. 

Leave not the faithful fide 
That gave thee being, ftiil fades thee and protects. 

5. To mark with different gradations of colours. 

The portal fhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by fading pencil drawn. 

6. To paint in obfeure colours. 

Sha'diness. n. f. [from Jhddy] The ftate 

umbrageoufnefs. 

Sha'dow. n.f. [ycabu, Saxon; fchacluwe, Dutch.] 

1. The reprefentation of a body by which the light is intercepted. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride over four inch’d bridges, 
to courfe his own fadow for a traitor. Shakefp. 

Life’s but a walking fadow, a poor player. 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage. 

And then is heard no more. 

Such a nature, 

Tickl’d with good fuccefs, difdains the fadow 
Which he treads on at noon. 

The body, tho’ it moves, yet not changing perceivable 
diftance with fome other bodies, the tning feems to ftand ftiil, 
as in the hands of clocks, and fadows of fun-dials. Locke. 

2. Opacity; darknefs; {hade. 

By the revolution of the fkies 
Night’s fable fadoius from the ocean rife. Der.ham. 

His countrymen probably lived within the {hake of the 
earthquake and fadow ok the eclipfe. Addijon. 

3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the light, heat, or 
influence of the air. 

In fecret fadow from the funny ray, 

• On a fweet bed of lillies fottly laid. La. Jgicen. 

Here father, take the fadow of this tree 
For your good hoft. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

4. Obfeure place*. 

To the fecret fadows I retire, 

To pay my penance till my years expire. Dryd. 

5. Dark part of a picture. 

A fadow is a diminution of the firft and fecond light. 1 nc 
fir ft light is that which proceeds immediately from a hghtneci 
body, as the beams of the f n. The fecond is an accidenta 
light fpreading itfelf into the air or medium proceeding from 
the other. Shadows are threefold : the firft is affingl tjhadouj 
and the leaft of all; and is proper to the plain ffirface where .c 
is not wholly poffeffed of the light. The fecond is the double 
fadow , and it is ufed when the furface begins once to 
{ake your eye, as in columns. The third/taw is nia e y 
crofting over your double fadow again, which darknet 
a third part. It is ufed for the inmo & fadow, andfar ) 
from the light, as in gulfs, wells, and caves. *£* • 

After great lights there muft be great. fadows. ^ 

6. Any thing perceptible only to the fight; agbou; 
or {hade. 

Hence, terrible fadow! 

Unreal mock’ry, hence ! c 5 n ce 

7. An imperfect and faint reprefentation : oppoled to iuMM . • 

If fuhftance might be call’d that fadow feem d. 

In the glorious lights of heaven we perceive 
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Without the leaft impulfe or fad ova of fate. Milton. 
Amon^ft the creatures are particular excellencies ic.itteied, 
which are fome fadows of the divine perfections. Dillotfon. 

8. Infeparable companion. 

Sin and her fa dow , death. 

7'hou my fadow 
Infeparable muft with me be long. 
n Tvpe ; myftical reprefentation. 

Types and fadws of tnat deft in d iced. 

I0 . Protection; flicker; favour. 

Keep me under the fadow of thy wings. 

To ShYdow. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To cover with opacity. 

The warlike elf much wondered at this tree 

So fair and great, that fhadowed all the ground. 

The Aflyrian was a cedar with fair branches, and with a 
fallowing fhroud. Ezek. xxxi. 3* 

2. To cloud; to darken. 

Mifiike me not for my complexion; 

The fadow'd livery of the burning fun 

To whom i am a neighbour. Shakefp. 

3. To make cool or gently gloomy by interception of the light 

or heat. 

A gentle fouth-weft wind comes creeping over flowery fields 
and fhadvwid waters in the extreme heat of fummer. Sidney. 

4. To conceal under cover ; to hide; to fereen. 

Let every foldier hew him down a bough. 

And bear’t before him; thereby {hall we fadow 
The number of our hoft, and make difcov’ry 
Err in report of us. 

5. To protect; to fereen from danger ; to fhroud. 

God fliall forgive you Coeur de Lion's death, 

The rather, that you give his offspring life, 

Shad.wing their right under your wings of war. 

6. To mark with various gradations of colour, or light 

Turnfoil is made of old linnen rags dried, and laid in a 
faucer of vinegar, and fet over a chafing difn of coals till it 
boil; then wring it into a {hell, and put it into a little gum 
arabick: it is good to [hadow carnations, and all yellows reach. 

From a round globe of any uniform colour, the idea im¬ 
printed in our mind is of a fiat circle, varioufly fadowed with 
different degrees of light coming to our eyes Locke. 

More broken feene, made up of an infinite variety of in¬ 
equalities and fadowings , that naturally arife from an agree¬ 
able mixture of hills, groves, and vallies. Addif. 

To paint in obfeure colours. 

If the parts be too much diftant, fo that there be void fpaces 
which are deepl y fadowed^ then place in thofe voids tome fold 
to make a joining of the parts. Dryd. Difrcj'noy. 

8. To reprefent imperfeClly. 

Whereat I wak’d and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had livel y fadow'd. Milton Pared. Lojl. 

Auguftus is fadowtd in the perfon of Aineas. Dryd. 

I have Jhadnud fome part of your virtues under another 
name. Drycl, 

9. To reprefent typically. 

Many times there are three things faid to makeup the fub- 
ftance of a facrament; namely, the grace which is thereby 
offered, the element which fadoweth or fignifieth grace, and 
the word which expreffeth what is done by the element PJook. 

The fliield being to defend the body from weapons, aptly 
fadows out to us the continence of the emperor, which made 
him proof to all the attacks of pleffure. Addifo 

Sh.Vdowy. adj. [from Jhadow .] 

1. lull of fhade; gloomy. 

This faclcwy defart, Unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourifliing peopled towns. 

With fadcivy verdure flourifih’d high, 

A Hidden youth the groves enjoy. 

2. Lot brightly luminous. 

More pleafant light 
Shad.vjy fets off the face of things. 

3 ' b ainily reprefentative; typical. 

When they fee 

Law can difeover fin, but not remove 
Save by thofe f aclcwy expiations weak, 

I he blood of bulls and goats; they may conclude 
Some blood more precious muft be paid for man. Milt. 
4 * Unfubftantial; unreal. 

Milton has brought into his poems two aftors of a fadowy 
and fictitious nature, in the perfons of fin and death ; by which 

fie hath interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. Addif. 
5 - Hark; opake. J J 

By command, e’re yet dim night 
Her fadowy cloud withdraws, I am to hafte 

c r , 4 / Home ^ ard - Milt. Par ad. LoH. 

bfrADY. adj. [from [haded] 

^ u fi of (hade; mildly gloomy. 

The wakeful bird 

bings darkling, and in JhadieJl covert hid 
1 unes her nodturnal note. Milt. Pared. Loft. 

a " re A tch . at ea k y° u f in g y°ur happy loves, 
nd Amarillis fills theyZv^ groves. Dryd 
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Wader. 


2 . Secure from the glare of light; o 1 fultrinefs of heat. 

Caft italfo that you may have rooms Jhady for fummer. and 
warm for winter. Bacon* 

Shaft, n.f. [yceap:, Saxon ] 

1. An arrow ; a miffive weapon. 

To pierce purfuing fhield, 

By parents train’d, the Tartars wild are taught. 

Wit h /haft, {hot out from their back-turned dow. 

Who in the fpring, from the new fun. 

Already has a fever got, 

Too late begins thofe jlafts to fihun, 

Which Phoebus t ro’ his veins has {hot. 

They are hot 1 the archer and Jhafi taking aim afar off, and 
then {hooting themfelves direcfly upon the defired mark. Afore. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian how 
With vigour drawn, muft fend the fafi oelow. Dryd. 

O’er thee the fecret f aft 
That waftes at midnight, or th’undreaded hour 
Of noon, flies harnileis. Photnfon. 

2. [Shaft, Dutch.] A narrow, deep, perpendicular pit. 

'They fink a fafi or pit of fix foot in length. C?rew. 

The fulminating damp, upon its accenfion gives a crack; 
like the report of a gun, and makes an explofion fo forcible as 
to kill the miners, and force bodies of ..rent weight from the 
bottom of the pit up through the faft. Woodward. 

Slippofe a tube, or as the miners call it, zfaft , were funk 
from the furface of the earth to the center. Arbuthnot. 

3. Any thing ftrait; the fpire of a church. 

Pradfife to draw final] and eafy things, as a cherry with the 
leaf, the fa r t of a fteeple. Peacham. 

Shag. n. f. [yceac^a, Saxon.] 

1. Rough wooly hair. 

Full often like a fag- hair’d crafty kern. 

Hath he con erfed with the enemy ; 

And given me notice of their viilanies. Shakefp. 

Where is your hufband ? 

He’s a traitor. 

Thou lie’ft thou ^<^-ear’d villain. Shakefp. 

From the fag of his body, the Tape of his legs, his hav¬ 
ing little or no tail, the flownefs of his gate, a ,d his climb¬ 
ing up of trees, he feems to come near the bear kind. Grew. 
True Witney hi oad cloth, with its fag unihorn, 

Be this the horfeman’s fence. Gay. 

2. A kind of cloth. 

Shag. n.f. A fea bird. 

Among the firft fo; t we reckon fags , duck, and mallard. Car. 
Sha'gGED. ) y rr n n 

Sha ggy, f ad J‘ [ from Jhag.] 

1. Ruggedly ; hairy* 

They change their hue, with haggar’d eyes they flare. 
Lean are their looks, and f-ggei are their hair. Dryd. 

A lion’s hide he wears ; 

About his fhoulders hangs the faggy fkin. 

The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryd. 

From the frofty north 

The early valiant Swede draws forth his wings. 

In battailous array, while Volga’s ftream 
Sends oppofite, in faggy armour clad 
Her borderers ; on mutual {laughter bent. 

2. Rough; rugged. 

Tfiey pluck’d the feated hills with all their load. 

Rocks, waters, woods, and by the faggy tops 
Uplifting bore them in their hands. Milt. Parad. Lofi. 

There, where very defolatLn dwells. 

By grots and caverns fagg'd with horrid fhades, 

She may pafs on with, unblench'd majefty. 

Be it not done in pride. Milt. 

7 hrough Fden went a river large, 

Nor chang’d his courfe, but through the faggy hill 
Pafs’d underneath ingulph’d. Milton. 

How would the old king fmile 
To fee you weigh the paws when tip’d with gold. 

And throw the faggy fpoils about your fhoulders. Addif. 

^ Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees have worn, 
e grots and caverns fagg'd with horrid thorn. Pope. 
Shagre'en. n. f. [ chagrin , French.] The Ik in of a kind 
of fifh, or fkin made rough in imitation of it. 

7 o Shagreen, v. a. [, chagriner , French.] To irritate; to' 
provoke. Both fhould be written chagrin. 

To Shail. v. n. i o walk fideways; a low word. 

Child, you muft walk ftrait, without lkiewing and failinv 
to every ftep you fet. DEjirange. 

a o Shake, v. a. preterit, fooi\ part. paflT. faken , or/boo:. 
[yceacan, Saxon; feckcn , Dutch.] 

I o put into a vibrating motion ; to move with quickfi* 
turns backwards and forwards; to agitate. 

Who honours not his father, 

Henry the fifth that made all France to quake. 

Shake he his weapon at us, and pafs by. Shakefp' 

1 will fake mine hand upon them, and they fhall be a fpoil 
to their fervants. Zccb. no. 

\fcok my lap and faid, fo God fake out every mm from 
ns houfe, even thus be he faken out and emptied. Neb. v. 
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*7 he flairs fell unto the earthy even as a fig-tree cafleth her 
■untimely figs when fhe is faken of a mighty wind. Rev. vi. 
H efook the facred honours of his head : 

With terror trembled heav’n’s fubfiding hill. 

And from his Jhaken curls ambrofial dews diftil. 

She firft her hufband on the poop efpies, 

Shaking his hand at diftance on the main ; 

She took the fign, and fook her hand again. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. 

I he rapid wheels Jhake heav’n’s bafis. 

Let France acknowledge that her Jhaken throne 
Was once fupported, fir, by you alone. Rofcommon . 

3- To throw down by a violent motion. 

Macbeth is ripe for /bakings and the powers above 
Put on their inftruments. Shakefp. 

The tyrannous breathing of the North 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare. 

When ye depart, Jhake off the duff of your feet. Mat. x. 
He looked at his book, and, holding out his right leg, put 
it into fuch a quivering motion, that I thought he would have 
Jhaked it oh. Tatler. 

41 To throw away; to drive off. 

’Tis our firft intent 

To Jhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 

Conferring them on younger ftrengths, whilft we 
Unburthen’d crawl towards death. Shakefpeare . 

5‘ 7 ° weaken; to put in danger. 

When his doctrines grew too ftrong to be Jhook by his ene¬ 
mies, they perfecuted his reputation. Attcrbury' 

6. i o drive from refolution ; to deprefs ; to make afraid. 

A fly and conftant knave, not to be fak’d. Shake/. Cymb. 
This refpite foook 

The bofom of my confcience. Shakef. Henry VIII. 

Be not loon Jhaken in mind, or troubled, as that the day 
of Chriff is at hand. 2 Thef. ii. 2. 

Not my firm faith 

Can by his fraud be Jhaken or ftduc’d. Milton. 

7. To Shake bands. This phrafe, from the action ufed among 
friends at meeting and parting, fometimes fignifies to join with, 
but commonly to take leave of. 

With the flave, 

He ne’er fock hands , nor bid farewel to him, 

’Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops. Shakefp. 
Nor can it be fafe to a king to tarry among them who are 
Jhaking hands with their allegiance, under pretence of laying 
fafter hold of their religion. King Charles. 

8. To Shake off. To rid himfelf of; to free from; to divert: 
of. 

Be pleas’d that I Jhake off thefe names you give me: 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate. Shakefpeare. 

If I could Jhake off but one feven years. 

From thefe old arms and legs, 

I’d with thee every foot. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Say, facred bard ! what could beftow 
Courage on thee, to foar fo high ? 

Tell me, brave friend ! what help’d thee fo 
To Jhake off all mortality ? Waller. 

Him I referved to be anfwered by himfelf, after I had faken 
off the leffer and more barking creatures^. Stillhigfeet. 

Can I want courage for fo brave a deed ? 

I’ve Jhook it off: my foul is free from fear. Dryden. 

Here we are free from the formalities of cuftom and re- 
fpedl: we may Jhake off the haughty impertinent. Collier. 
Plow does thy beauty fmooth 
The face of war, and make even horrour fmile! 

At fight of thee my heart fakes off its forrows. 

To Shak e. v. n. 
t. To be agitated with a vibratory motion. 

Darts are counted as ftubble: he laugheth at the faking of 
a fpear. Job xli. 29. 

2. To totter. 

3. To tremble; to be unable to keep the body ffill. 

Thy fight, which fhould 

^Make our eyes flow with joy, hearts dance with comforts, 
Conftrains them weep, and fake with fear and forrow. Shak. 

WFat faid the wench, when he rofe up again ? 

•—Trembled and fook ; for why, he ftamp’d, 

As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 

( A faking through their limbs they And, , 

Like leaves faluted by the wind. 

4. To be in terrour; to be deprived of firmnefs. 

He fhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair. 

Shook at the difinal profpedl of the war. 

Shake, n.f [ from the verb. J 
2, Concuflion. 

If that thy fame with ev’ry toy be pos’d, 

’ Tis a thin web, which poifonous fancies make; 

But the great foldier’s honour was compos’d 
Of thicker fluff, which could endure a fake: 

Wifdom picks friends; civility plays the reft, 

A toy fhun.n’d cleanly paffeth with thee beft. Herbert. 
The freeholder is the bafts of all other titles: this is the 
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fubftantial flock, without which they are no more tff n ? j r 
forns that would fall away with ever y Jhake of wind. 
Vibratory motion. ’ u ^ a ’Jon, 

Several of his countrymen probably lived within th- (h a l 
the earthquake, and the fhadow of the eclipfe, which- r* 
corded by this author. 1 * " 1*/*' 

3» Motion given and received. J ddt J a 

Our falutations were very hearty on both Tides, confift 
of many kind fakes of the hand. ,ff r 

Shaker, n.f [Worn fake.] 1 he perfon or thing that {hake! 

Go then, the guilty at thy will chaftifl, 

_ He faid; the faker of the earth replies. 

Shale. ?1. f [Corrupted, I think, for fell.] 
cafe of feeds in filiquous plants. 

Behold yon poor and ftarved band, 

And your fair fhevv fhall fuck away their fouls, 

Leaving them but the f ales and hufks of men. Shak fo 
Shall, v. defekhve. [yceal, Sax. is originally I owe, or i oufht 
In Chaucer, thefait he / fhall to God, means the faith 1 owe id 
God: thence it became a fign of the future tenfe. TheFrenffi 
ufe devoir, dots , doit, in the fame manner, with a kind of fu- 
tine fignification; and the Swedes have fall, and the Flanders' 
fal, in the fame fenfe. It has no tenfes but fall future and 
fould imperfe£i. 

I he explanation of fall, which foreigners and provincial? 
confound with will,. is not eafy ; and the difficulty is increafed 
by the poets, who fometimes give jto fall an emphatical fenfe 
of will: but I fhall endeavour, era [fa Minerva, to ffiow the 
meaning of fall in the future tenfe.] 

1. I Shall love. It will fo happen that I muft love ; I am re- 
folved to love. 

2. Shall I love? Will it be permitted me to love ? Will you 
permit me to love ? Will it happen that I muft love ? 

3. Thou Shalt love. I command thee to love; it is permitted 
thee to love : [In poetry or folemn diclionl it will happen that 
thou muft love. 

4. Shalt thou love? Will it happen that thou muft love? 
Will it be permitted to thee to love ? 

5. He Shall love. It will happen that he muft love; it is 
commanded him that he love. 

It is a mind, that fall remain a poifon where it is. 
- Shall remain ! 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark you 
His abfolute fall ? Shakefp. Coriolanuh 

See Romulus the great: 

This prince a prieftefs of your blood fall bear. 

And like bis fire in arms he fall appear. DrydenAn. 

# That he fall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirma¬ 
tion whereon all his defpair is founded; and the one way of 
removing this difmal apprehenflon, is to convince him that 
Chrift’s death, and the benefits thereof, either do, or, if he 
perforin the condition required of him, Jhall certainly belong 
to him. Hammond’'s Fundamentals. 

6. Shall he love? Is it permitted him to love? In folemn 
language. Will it happen that he muft love? 

7. The plural perfons follow the fignification of the fmgulars. 
Sha'lloon. n.f. A flight woollen fluff". 

In blue Jhalloon fhall Hannibal be clad, 

And Scipio trail an Irifh purple plaid. Swift. 

ShaTlop. n. f [chalcupe, French.] A fmall boat. 

You were relolved, after your arrival into Oroonoque, to 
pafs to the mine; and, to that end, you defired to have fir 
John Fearne’s f allop: I do not allow of that courfe, becaufe 
ye cannot land fo fecretly but that fome Indians on the river 
fide may difeover you, who giving knowledge of your paffiige 
to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before you can recover 
your boat. " Raleif. 

There with your f allop ftay : 

The game’s not loft; I have one card to play. Waller. 
Our hero fet 

In a fmall f allop, fortune in his debt; 

So near a hope of crowns and feepters, more 
Than ever Priam, when he flourifh’d, wore. Waller. 
Sha'llow. adj. [This word is probably compounded of Jkod 
and low. J 

i. Not deep; having the bottom at no great diftance from the 
furface or edge. 

I had been drowned, but that the fhore was fhelvy and 
fallow ; a death that I abhor. Shake/ Merry Wives of Wind/ 
That inundation, though it were fallow , had a long con¬ 
tinuance, whereby they of the vale, that were not drowned, 
perifhed for want of food. Bacon. 

The like opinion he held of Meotis Palus, that by the 
floods of Tanais, and earth brought down thereby, it grew 
obfervably follower hi his days, and would in procefs or time 
become a firm land. Browns Vulgar Erroun- 

I am made a fallow forded ftream, 

Seen to the bottom : all my clearnefs f'corn’cl, 

And all my faults expos’d. Dryden’s Allfor Sort. 

Shallova brooks, that flow’d fo clear, ^ f 

The bottom did the top appear. pryff- 

In fallow furrows vines fecureJy grow. 
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2. Not intellectually deep ; not profound ; not very knowing or 
w ife; empty; trifling; futile; filly. 

I’ll fhew my mind, 

According to m yfallow Ample fkiJl. Shakefpeare. 

This is a very fallow monfter : 

Afraid of him ? A very fallow monfter, 

The man i’ th’ moon ! A moft poor credulous monfter. Shak. 
The king was neither fo fallow nor fo ill advertifed as not 
to perceive the intention of the French king, for the inverting 
himfelf of Britaigne. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Uncertain and unfettled he remains, 

Deep verft in books, and fallow in himfelf. Milton. 

One would no more wonder to fee the moft fallow nation 
of Europe the moft vain, than to find the moft empty fellow’s 
in every nation more conceited than the reft. Addifon. 

2. Not deep of found. 

If a virginal were made with a double concave, the one all 
the length of the virginal, and the other at the end of the 
firings, as the harp hath, it muft make the found perfeefer, 
and not fo fallow and jarring. Bacon. 

Sha'llow. n.f [from the adjedlive.] A fhelf; a fand; a 
flat; a fhoal; a place where the water is not deep. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 

But I fhould think of fallows and of flats; 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 

Veiling her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fwift ftream is not heard in the channel, but upon 
fallows of gravel. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

Having but newly left thofe grammatick flats and fallows , 
where they ftuck unreasonably, to learn a few words with la¬ 
mentable conftruclion, and now on the fudden tranfported, to 
be toft with their unballafted wits in fathomlefs and unquiet 
deeps of controverfy, they do grow into hatred of learning. Milt. 

You that fo oft have founded 
And fathom’d all his thoughts, that know the deeps 
End fallows of his heart, fhould need no inftruments 
To advance your ends. • Denham. 

I11 arms of the fea, and among iflands, there is no ^reat 
depth, and fome places are plain [hallows. Burnet. 

He founds and fathoms him, to find 
The fallows of his foul. Dryd. Spanif Fryar. 

The wary Dutch 

Behind their treach’rous fallows now withdraw, 

And there lay fnares to catch the Britifh hoft. ? 

I hree more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafh’d on the fallows of the movino- fand. 

And in mid ocean left them moor’d a-land. Dryd /En 
Their Spawn being lighter than the water, there it would 
not linrc to the bottom, but be buoyed up by it, and carried 
away to the fallows Ray on the c reatio ^ 

With the ufe of diligence, and prudent conducT he may 
decline both rocks and fallows. Norri [ 

I he fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a 
great lofs to the world ; and muft we now have an ocean of 
mere flats and fallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley 
oh a llowbrained. adj. T fallow and brain, j Foolifh; fu¬ 
tile; trifling; empty. 

It cannot but be matter of juft indignation to all good men 
to lee a company of lewd Jhallwjh mmd h«ffs mafcin» atheifm 
and contempt of religion, the foie badge of wit. ° Smith 
Sha'i lowly, aiv. [from Jhallvw. 1 ’ 

i • With no great depth. 

vered. 6 ^ liCth ° P<m ° n the Srafs > or but At/Wy co- 
2- Simply; foolifhly. Carew - 

Moft/&>&»/> did you thefe arms commence, 
fondly brought here, and foolifhly fent hence- 
strike up our drums, purfue the flatter’d ftrav’ r* 

Sha llowness. n.f. [from Jbal&w ] Shah fP tar ‘- 

i- Want of depth. J 

2. Want of thought; want of underftandi 
neJ s; emptinefs. 


Dryden. 


ling; 


futility; filli- 


By It do all things live their meafur’d hour: 

• cannot afk the thing which is not there. 

Blaming the fallowncfs of our requeft tt , , 

2-eal rfXTXt foftt g theyW/ r^ and im pTn^ 

Sha1 “- »•/. [German.J A kind if 


mufical pipe. 


Howel 


found of a/Wm or hoboy = £J?J, the 

bHALT. Second perfon of * jhall H,Jl ' °f ,he T “ rh - 

'• ToTYT tWelfh, to cheat.] 

^fopretehc^ Cl T i^! With 3 

1° Wkh little «gard 

coSoi. hen they find themfeiv - fooled zyizfpv 

E’ Eflrange. 


J 
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2. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

We muft have a care that we do not, for want of laying 
things and things together, f am fallacies upon the world for 
current reafon. L’EJlrange.. 

Then all your wits that flear and fam , 

Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram, 

From whom 1 jefts and puns purloin, 

And flily put them off" for mine. 

Fond to be thought a country wit. Prior „ 

Sham. n.f. [from the verb.] Fraud; trick; delufion; faife 
pretence; impofture. A low word. 

No fam fo grofs but it will pafs upon a weak man, that is 
pragmatical and inquifitive. L’E/lrange. 

It goes a great way when natural curiofity and vulgar pre¬ 
judice fhall be affifted with the fams of aftrological judg¬ 
ments. i L’ Ejl range. 

He that firft brought the fam, wheedle, or banter in ufe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made it ftand 

for - . Locke. 

That in the facred temple needs would try 
Without a fire th’ unheated gums to fry, 

Believe who will the folemn fam, not I. Addifon. 

Sham. adj. Faife; counterfeit; fi&itious; pretended. 

Never join the fray, 

Where the fam quarrel interrupts the way. Gay. 

Sha'mbles. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology. Scanna^lia, Ital.J 

1. The place where butchers kill or fell their meat ; a butchery. 

Far be the thoughts of this from Henry’s heart, 

To make a f ambles of the parliament-houfe. Shak. H. VI. 

I hope my noble lord efteems me honeft. 

—Oh, ay, as fummer-flies are in the f ambles. 

That quicken ev’n with blowing. Shakefp. Othello. 

He warned a flock of fheep, that were driving to the f am¬ 
bles, of their danger; and, upon uttering fome founds, thev 

a T I] . Arbuthnot. 

2. It is nere improperly ufed. 

When the perfon is made the j eft of the mob, or his back 
theJhambles of the executioner, there is no more convi&ion 
in the one than in the other. Watts. 

Shambling, adj. [See Scambling.] Moving aukwardlv 
and irregularly. A low bad word. 7 

By that f ambling in his walk, it fhould be my rich banker 
Gomez, whom I knew at Barcelona. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Txr u WllCn nUr k ^ T ° kes to a< ^ young Ammon tries. 

Withal ambling legs, long chin, and foolifh eyes. 

With dangling hands heftrokes th’ imperial robe 

A r Wit A aCuckold I air com ™nds the globe. Smith. 
bHAMF. n.f [yceam, Saxon ; fchaemte, Dutch.] 

i. The paffion felt when reputation is fuppofed to be loft; the 
paffion expreffed fometimes by blufhes. 

Lamenting forrow did in darknefs lye. 

And fame his ugly face did hide from livino- eye. 

Peace, peace, for fame, if not for charity. 

"““Hrge neither charity nor fume to me : 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d • 

My charity is outrage, life my f a >ne ; 

And in my fame ftill lives my Arrow’s rage. Shak. R. HI. 
Hide, for fame, 

Romans, your grandfires images. 

That blufli at their degenerate progeny. Drvrhn 

In the fchools men are allowed, without fhamr, to deny die 
agreement of ideas; or out of the fchools, from thence have 
learned, without frame , to deny the connection of ideas. Loch. 
The caufe or reafon of fliame ; difgrace; ignominy. 

I he more fame fox him that he fends it me- 
tr t r SVe ^ ea . r< ^ Ly a thoufand times, 

A^ron h a J a '' e i t L im 3t ‘J’ 8 de P arture - Shakefpeare. 

enemies" ” em naked Unto their ^amongft their 

of ?eligion! Ver * l,e W ° rld fr ° m fuch guides > ^reth VjhaJe 

This jeft was firft of the other houfe’s making. 

And, five times try’d, has never fail’d of takinn; 
hor twere a Jhame a poet fhould be kill’d. 

Under the fhelter of fo broad a fhield. Dn a r „ 

U Jhame to manhood 1 fhall one darincr bov * 


Fa. Du. 


2 . 


^The flheme of all our happinefs deftroy 


Pope’s Odyffey. 
Ecclufv. 14. 


Milton. 


A fond fame is upon the thief. 

Applaufe 

Turn’d to exploding hifs, triumph to Jhame, 

La ft on themfelves from their own mouths 
To Shame. */. [from the noun.] 

1 . To make afhamed ; to fill with Ihame. 

-r, r To tel1 thee of whom deriv’d. 

If^rh n r gh tll£e > Wert thou IBamelefs Sh 

If thou haft power to raife him, bring him hither 

And I ve power to Jhame him hence : ’ 

h , * h,le y°u live tell truth and Jhame the devil cr 1 a 
Hyperbolus by fuffering did traduce 
oftraafm an d /« m W it out of ufe. CUavelani. 

Hefpoil’d 
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befpoiFd 

Of all our good, Jham'd, naked, miferabie. Milan. 

What hurt can there be in all the flanders and difgraces of 
this world, if they are but the arts artd methods of providence 
to fame us into the glories of the next. South. 

Were there but one righteous mail in the world, he would 
hold up his head with confidence and honour ; he would fame 
the world, and not the world him. South. 

He in a loathfome dungeon doom’d to lie. 

In bonds retain’d his birthright liberty, 

And foam'd oppreffion, ’till it fet him free. Dr)den 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite, 

Who fam’d him out of madnefs into flight. Drydcn. 

Who fames a fcribbler, breaks a cobweb through; 

He fpins the flight felf-pleafing thread a-new. Pope. 

2. To difgrace. 

Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs fame. Fairy Queen. 

So bent, the more {hall Jhame him his repulfe. Milton. 

To Sha me. v.n. Tobeaftiamed. 

Great fhame it is, thing fo divine in view, 

Made for to be the world’s moft ornament. 

To make the bait her eazers to embrew; 

Good fames to be to ill an inftrument. Spenfer. 

Shanift thou not, knowing whence thou art extraught. 
To let thy tongue detedt thy bafe-born heart ? Shakejpeare. 
To the trunk of it authors give fuch a magnitude, as I Jhame 
to repeat. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Aufier fpy’d him, 

Cruel Aufter thither hy’d him; 

And with the rufh of one rude blafir. 

Sham'd not fpitefully to wafte 
All his leaves, fo frefh, fo fweet, 

. And lay them trembling at his feet. Crajhaw. 

Sha'mefaced. adj. [ Jhame and face.] Modeft; bafhful; 
eafily put out of countenance. 

Philoclea, who bluftiing and withal finding, making fliame- 
facednefs pleafing, and pleafure Jhajnefaced , tenderly moved 
her feet, unwonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney. 

Confcience is a blufhing Jhamcfadd fpirit, that mutinies in 
a man’s bofom : it fills one full of obftacles. Shak. R. III. 

A man may be Jhatnefaced , and a woman modeft, to the 
degree of fcandalous. L'EJlrange. 

Your famefacd virtue fhunn’d the people’s praife, 

And lenate’s honours. Dryden. 

From this time we may date that remarkable turn in the 
behaviour of our faihionable Englifiimen, that makes them 
Jhamcfaced in the exercife of thofe duties which they were fent 
into the world to perform. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Si-iamefa'cedly. adv. [from f am faced.] Modeftly; bafii- 
fLilly. 

Shamefa'cedness. n.f [from Jhamcfaced.'] Modefty; bafti- 
fulnefs; timidity. 

Dorus, when he had fung this, having had all the while a 
free beholding of the fair Pamela, could well have fpared fuch 
horrour, and defended the afiault he gave unto her face with 
bringing a fair ftain of Jhamefacednefs into it. Sidney. 

Why wonder ye, 

Fair fir, at that which ye fo much embrace ? 

She is the fountain of your modefty ; 

You fhamefac’d are, but JhamefaJinefs itfelf is {he. Fa. Qu. 
None but fools, out of foamej'acednefs , hide their ulcers, 
which, if lhown, might be healed. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Sha'meful. adj. [Jhame and full.] Difgraceful; ignominious; 
infamous; reproachful. 

Phoebus flying fo moft Jhamrful fight. 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implies, 

And hides for {hame. Fairy Queen. 

This all through that great princefs pride did fall. 

And came to fameful end. Fairy Queen. 

For this he {hall live hated, be blafphem’d, 

Seiz’d on by force, judg’d, and to death condemn’d, 

A Jhameful and accurft ! Milton. 

His naval preparations were not more furprifing than his 
quick and foamful retreat; for he returned to Carthage with 
only one (hip, having fled without ftriking one ftroke. Arbuth. 

T he knave of diamonds tries hiswily arts. 

And wins, O Jhameful chance ! the queen of hearts. Pope. 

Sh a'mefui ly. adv. from Jhameful.] Difgracefully ; ignomi- 
nioufly; infamoufly; reproachfully. 

None but that flaw, quoth he, would ween for truth, 
How JhamefuUy that maid he did torment. dairy Queen. 
put I his holy fecret 

Prefumptuoufly have publifh’d, impioufly, 

Weakly at Jeaft, and JhamefuUy. Milton s Agoniftes. 

Would {hefoamefully fail in the laft acl in this contrivance of 
the nature of man ? More. 

Thofe who are ready enough to confefs him, both in judg¬ 
ment and profeffion, are, for the moft part, very prone to deny 
him JhamefuUy in their doings. South's Sermons. 
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nameless, adj. [from fame.] Wanting {hame; wanting 
modefty; impudent; frontlefs'; immodeft; audacious. 

'Fo tell thee whence thou cam’ft, of whom deriv’d 
Were {hame enough to fhame thee, wert thou not famelej 

Shakefpeare's Henry Vi* 

Beyond imagination is the wrong , J 

That {he. this day hath,, Jhamelefs thrown on me. Shak/fp 
The foamelefs denial hereof by fome of their friends and 
the more Jhamelefs juftification by fome of their flatterers 
makes it needful to exemplify, which I had rather forbear. Ral 
God deliver the world from fuch huckfters of fouls, the 
very {hame of religion, and the Jhamelefs fubverters of mora- 

llty ' q ’ ^ i r ii i j , Sou $ s Sermons. 

Sue wjtoamelejs bards we have; and yet tis true. 

There are as mad abandon’d criticks too. p^ g 

Sha'melessly. adv. [from Jhamelefs.] Impudently; auda- 

cioufly; without {hame. 

The king to-day, as one of the vain fellows, Jhamelefsly un¬ 
covered himfelf. 2 Sa. vi. 20. 

He muft needs be Jhamelefsly wicked that abhors not this 
licentioufnefs. pj a j e 

Sha'melessness. n. f. [from Jhamelefs.] Impudence; want 
of {hame; immodefty. 

Being moft impudent in her heart, fhe could, when {he 
would, teach her cheeks blufhing, and make {hamefaftnefs 
the cloak of JhamelefJhefs. Sidney. 

He that blufhes not at his crime, but adds JhameleffneJs to 
his fhame, hath nothing left to reftore him to virtue. c Iaylor. 
Sha'mmer. n.f. [from foam.] A cheat; an impoftor. A 
low word. 

Sha'mois. n. f. [chamois, French.] See Chamois. A kind 
of wild goat. 

I’ll bring thee 

To cluft’ring filberds, and fometimes I’ll get thee 
Young Jhamois from the rocks. Shakejpeare. 

Sha'mrock. n. f. The Irifh name for three leaved grafs. 

If they found a plot of watercreffes, or famrocks, there 
they flocked as to a feaft for the time. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Shank, n. J. [ yceanca, Saxon ; fchcnckel, Dutch. ] 

1. The middle joint of the leg; that part which reaches from 
the ankle to the knee. 

Eftfoons her white ftrait legs were altered 
To crooked crawling fanks, of marrow emptied ; 

And her fair face to foul and loathfome hue. 

And her fine corps to a bag of venom grew. Spenfr, 

The fixth age fififts 
Into the lean and flipper’d pantaloon. 

With Apedlacles on.nofe. and pouch on fide; 

His youthful hofe, well fay’d, a world too wide 
For his ftirunk foanks. Shak. As you file it. 

A flag fays, if thefe pitiful foanks of mine were butanfvver- 
able to this branching head, I can’t but think how I fbould 
defy all my enemies. L'Ejlrange. 

2. The bone of the leg. 

Shut me nightly in a charncl-houfe. 

O’er cover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

With reeky fanks, and yellow chaplefs fkuils. Shakejpeare. 

3. The long part of any inftrument. 

The Jhank of a key, or fome fuch long hole, the punch 
cannot ftrike, bJbaufe the Jhank is not forged with fubftance 
fufficient. Moxoti. 

Sha'nked. adj. [from foank.] Having a {hank. 

Sha'nker. n.f [chancre, French.] A venereal excrefcence. 
To SHAPE, v. a. preter .faped', part, ysafk. Jhapcd and fiaffli. 
[ycyppan, Saxon; fcheppen , Dutch.] 

To form; to mould with refpe£t to external dimenfions. 

1 that am not Jhap'd for fportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an am’rous looking-glafs ; 

I, that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakef R • IP* 
Thofe nature hath faped with a great head, narrow break, 
and {houlders flicking out, feem much inclined to a confump- 
tion. ^ 

Mature the virgin was, of Egypt’s race ; 

Grace Jhap'd her limbs, and beauty deck’d her face. 

The faultlefs form, 

Shap’d by the hand of harmony. Tkcmft u 

To mould ; to caft ; to regulate; to adjuft. 

Drag the villain hither by the hair, , 

Nor age nor honour {hall Jkape privilege. Sbakejp. Tit. Ah - 
Mr. Candifh, when without hope, and ready to Jhape 1 
courfe by the Eaft homewards, met a fhip which came 

the Philippines. P l T’ 

To the ftream, when neither friends nor force, 

Nor fpecd nor art avail, h efoapes his courfe. Denoarn. 

Charm’d by their eyes, their manners I acquire. 

And foape my foolifbnefs to their defire. 


1. 


Prior. 


2 . 


Prior • 


3 - 


To image; to conceive. 


Lovers and madmen have their Teething brains. 
Such f aping fantafies that apprehend 
More than cool reafon ever apprehends. 
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It is my nature’s plague 

To fpv into abufle, and oft my jealoufy . 

Shapes faults that are not. a H- Oioelo. 

When fancy hath formed and Jhaped the perfc&elt ideas ci 
bleffednefs, our own more happy experiences of greater mmt 

difabufe us. . 9 

. 4 * I was foafen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 

JL I • 11* S • 

me. r u i i J 

Shape, n.f [from the verb. ] 

Form; external appearance. , . .. 

He beat me grievoufly in th e Jhape of a woman ; for in the 

IJoape of a man, matter Brook, 1 fear not Goliah with a 

J ‘ o-’c Ldm Shakejpeare. 

weaver s beam. , r , 

The Jhapes of the locufts were like unto horfes prepared 

for battle. **>■ ix - 7 - 

The other Jhape , 

If foape it may be call’d that Jhape had none, 

Diftiiw-uifhable in member, joint, or limb. Milton. 

In vegetables and animals the foape we moft fix on, and are 
moft led by. Louie. 

2. Make of the trunk of the body. 

Firft a charming Jhape enflav’d me, 

An eye then gave the fatal ftroke; 

’Till by her wit Corinna fav’d me. 

And all my former fetters broke. Addifon. 

<r Being, as moulded into ftiape. 

° ■ Before the gates there fat 

On either fide a formidable Jhape. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

4. Idea; pattern. 

Thy heart 

Contains of good, wife, juft, the perfect Jhape. Milton. 

5. It is now ufed in low convention for manner. 

Shapeless, adj. [fromJhape.] Wanting regularity of form; 

wanting fymmetry of dimenfions. 

You are born 

To fet a form upon that indigeft. 

Which he hath left fo JhapeleJs and fo rude. Shakefpearc. 

He is deformed, crooked, old and fere; 

Ui-fac’d, worfe-bo<\\e&, Jhapclefs ev'ry where. Shakejpeare. 
What fools were here, 

Difguis’d like Mufcovites in Jhapelefs gear ? Shakejpeare. 

'Tiirice had I lov’d thee, 

Before I knew thy face or name; 

So in a voice, fo in a Jhapeleft flame, 

Angels afre6t us oft, and worlhipp’d be. Donne • 

Now the vidtor ftretch’d his eager hand, 

Where the tall nothing flood, or feem’d to ftaiid; 

A foapelej) {hade, it melted from his fight. 

Like forms in clouds, or vifions of the night! Pope. 

Some objects pleafe our eyes, y 

Which out of nature’s common order rife, C 

'Fhe Jhapelefs rock, or hanging precipice. Pope. J 

Sha' pesmith, n.f. [ Jhape and Jmitb.] One who undertakes 
to improve the form of the body. A burlefque word. 

No Jhapefmith yet fet up and drove a trade. 

To mend the work that providence had made. Garth. 
Sha’peliness. n. f [fromjhapely.] Beauty or proportion of form. 
ShaTely. adv. [from Jhape.] Symmetrical; well formed. 
SHARD. n.J. [Jchaerde , Trifick.J 


1. A fragment of an earthen vefiel. 


Shahjp 


Is 


For charitable prayers. 

Shards , flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her ; 

et here fhe is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden ftrewments. Shak. Hamlet. 

2 . [Chard.] A plant. 

^ Shards or mallows for the pot, 

Keep the loofen’d body found. Dryden's Horace. 

3 » It feems in Spenfer to fignify a frith or ftrait. 

Upon that fhore he fpied Atin {land. 

There by his mafter left, when late he far’d 

InPhedria’s fleet bark, over that per’lous foard. Fa. Queen. 
4 - A fort of fifh. 

ha kdeorn. adj. [Jhard and born.] Born or produced among 
ro/en {tones or pots. Perhaps Jhard in Skakefpeure may fi 0- - 
ni fy th e fheaths of the wings of infeds. J & 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
Th ejhardborn beetle with hisdrowfy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there {hall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefoeare 

Sharded. adj. [fromjhard.] Inhabiting {hards. * 
Often {hall we find 
} h z fiarded beetle in a fafer hold. 

To <sI>X,j. S the Aill-wing’d eagle. ShahfteatSs Cjmlelim. 
^tlARE. v. n. [yceajran, j-cypan, Saxon.] 
i o divide ; to part among many; 

' Good fellows all. 

The lateft of my wealth I’ll Jhare amongft you. Siakefteare 

lete.he I ‘T ma , ke S? 1 ° f *V S fortu " e ’ P™«ded he idLwi 
g w lo,ds ‘'g l 't, by Jharing out unto him atoll. Carew. 

Well may he then to you his cares impart, 

And Jhare his burden where h ejhares his heart. Dnden. 


SHA 

In the primitive times the advantage of priefthood was 
equally Jhared among all the order, and none of that charader 
had any fuperiority. Collier. 

Though the weight of a falftiood would be too heavy for 
one to bear, it grows light in their imaginations when it is 
Hoar id among many. Addifon s eciutor. 

Suppofe \ Jhare my fortune equally between my children 
and a ftranger, will that unite them ? Swift . 

2. To partake with others. 

The captain, half of whole foldiers are dead, and the other 
quarter never muftered or feen, comes fhonly to demand pay¬ 
ment of his whole account ; where, by good means of fome 
oreat ones, and privy Jharings with the officers of other fome, 
he receiveth his debt. Spenfer on Ireland. 

In vain does valour bleed, 

While avarice and rapine Jhare the land. Milton . 

Go, filently enjoy your part of grief. 

And Jhare the fad inheritance with me. Dryden » 

Wav’d by the wanton winds his banner flies, 

All maiden white, and Jhares the people’s eyes. Dryden. 
This was the prince decreed 

To Jhare his feeptre. Dryden's Ain. 

Not a love of liberty, nor thirft of honour, 

Drew you thus far ; but hopes to Jhare the fpoil 
Of conquer’d towns and plunder’d provinces. Acldif. Cato. 

All night it rains, the thews return with day ; 

Great Jove with Caefar Jhares his fov’reign fway. Logie . 

3. To cut; to feparate ; to {iieer. [From yceaji, Saxon.] 

With fwift wheel reverie deep ent’ring foar’d 
All his right fide. Milton * 

Scalp, face, and {boulders the keen fteel divides, 

And the Jhar d vifage hangs on equal Tides. Dryden. 

To Share, v. n. To have part; to have a dividend. 

I am the prince of Wales ; and think not, Percy, 

To foare with me in glory any more. Shakef FlenrylV. 

Had greater hafle thefe facred rites prepar’d. 

Some guilty mouths had in your triumphs Jhard ; 

But this untainted year is all your own. Dryden: 

A right of inheritance gave every one a title to foare in the 
goods of his father. Lode. 

This is Dutch partnership, to fare in all our beneficial 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. Swift . 

Share, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Part; allotment; dividind. 

If every juft man, that now pines with want 3 
Had but a moderate and befeeming fare. 

Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 
Now heaps upon fome with vaft excefs. Milton , 

They went a hunting, and every one to go fare and fare 
like in what they took. L' Eft range. 

The fubdued territory was divided into greater and fmaller 
fares , befides that referved to the prince. Temple . 

I’ll give you arms; burn, ravilh, and deftroy : 

For my own fare one beauty I defign ; 

Engage your honours that file fnall be mine. Dryden. 

While fortune favour’d, 

I made fome figure ; nor was my name 
Obfcure, nor 1 without my fare of fame. Dryd. An. 
The youths have equal fare 

In ?vlarcia’s wifiies, and divide their filler. Addif. Cato. 

In poets, as true geniqs is but rare. 

True tafte as feldom is the critick’s fare. Pope. 

He who doth net perform that part afligned him, is a very 
mifehievous member of the publick ; becaufe he takes his fare 
of the profit, and yet leaves his fare of the burden to be born 
by others. ' 6W/. 

2. A part. 

I hefe, although they bear a fare in the difeharge, yet have 
different offices in the compofition. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

3. [Sceap, Saxon.] J he blade of the plow that cuts the ground. 

Nor laws they knew, nor manners, nor the care 
^ lab’ring oxen, nor the ftimingfare. Dryden . 

1 hen let him mark the fheep, or whet the fhlmmg fare. 

_ Dryden's Virgil's Georg. 

Great cities {hall with walls be compafs’d round. 

And fharpen’d fares {hall vex the fruitful ground. Dryden. 

Incumbent o’er the fiiiningyZw*? 

The maffer leans, removes th’ obftrudlive clay. Thomfon. 

For clay the coulter is long and bending, and the Jhare 

narrow. a* ,• 

c , Mortimer. 

Sha rebone, n.f [fare and bone.] The os pubis; the bone 

that divides the trunk from the limbs. 

The cartilage bracing together the two offa pubis, or fare- 

bones, Barthohne faith, is twice thicker and laxer in women 
than men. ^ . 

Sha re r. n.f. [from fare.] 

1. One who divides, or apportions to others; a divider. 

2. A partaker; one who participates any thing with others. 

a * lt; / eem d the Oench king to import, 

Asjharcr in his daughter’s injury. Daniel’s Civil War. 
ieople not allowed to be farers with their companions in 
to ood fortune. Will hardly agree to be farers in bad. L'EUr. 
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the JLrfrj rich enough ‘ m ° f ° man >’ P°" ions » tender 
You muft have known it Addifon. 

fo eminent a Jharer P °° r ’ *" Wh '^ he h!mfelf ^as 

, ^srxssesra^^r 

Shark, n. f. [cam's charcharias, Latin ? ** A 

I* A voracious fea-fifh J 

Th“s:,sf i "" *» ,, 

*• A j; 

■night h.. It ™„,.Uj b ”hd, e |i ‘ : d ’ '““r,,"“ ch “W 

3 - Trick ; fraud s petty rapine Wj * &m<w ’ 

the l ?„ e ' CheS Wh °r 111,6 Up ° n «**»*. and other mens fins 
the common poifoners of vouth emmllw ^ 0 r • . ’ 

fortunes and their manners- 5 !?„? Iy ddperate ln t*>«r 

the damnation of fouls. ’ ^ ' lng 1 eir ? vei 7 bread ty 

To Shark, v. a. To pick up haftily or flily * ^ 

Young Fontinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle, hot and full, 

ath !n the fkirts of Norway, here and there, 

To SHa A ; P : M 0i ,andlefs rcf0,ut6s - Hamku 

1. To play the petty thief. 

hateful whe";t a ^; m V e“ !UPtU ° US ’ k^' 0115 ’ life > 

2. To cheat ; to trick. ‘ L Eft range 

T here are cheats by natural inclination as well as^byTor- 

U The ’ lT tUre taUg ^ thi ? bo >' ^Jhark^ not difdpline. VEJf. 
The old generous Englifh fpirit, which heretofore made 

xtiT" ° *** ", thC CyeS ° f aH the be™ uZly 

extinct, and we are degenerated into a mean ,/harkinr falh 

Toft" :™rwi": r ,h and e be, " S % fnare and a ’ tr2p “ 

sharp. ad j. 

bIunt > . ierCinS 3 haVin S ake ^^gei having an acute point; 
She hath tied 

Sharp tooth’d unkiodnefs like a vulture here. Shakcfpeare 

o In r re I‘- nd have 1 Peen thIs ftu bborn Cade 
Oppofe himfelf againft a troop of kerns; 

And fought fo long, ’till that his thighs with darts 

^ ere almoft hke'a Jharp quill’d porcupine. Sbak. H VI. 

deceitfully^ 110 CU<eth mi ^ chiefs > like a Jbarp razor working 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and taoothen 
he exlub erances left by th ft Jbarp pointed grooving tools, 

2 7 d e rm- ng i- the ^ ,0lk Int ° 2 perfea fhape - Mub. Ex. 

2. I erminating in a point or edge; not obtufe. 

v \ he f0rm of . tbeir heat]s is narrow and Jharp, that they mav 
the better cut the air in their fwift flight. * ^re 

nn ? Tl T feen /° me T UeS m the fea a S reat P illar of light, 
not Jharp, but in form of a column or cylinder, rifirig a great 
way up towards heaven. J & 

To come near the point, and draw unto a Jharter anX* 
j do not only fpcak and pradife truth, but really defire°its 
enlargement. Brown’s TuiJr Err Js. 

1 heir embryon atoms 

Light arm’d or heavy, Jbarp, fmooth, light or flour. Milton. 

J 1t ‘ s {o m . uch the firmer by how much broader the bottom 
and Jharper the top. Tentl 

In fhipping fuch as this, the Irifli kern, **** ** 

And untaught Indian, on the ftream did o-Hde, 

Ere Jbarp keel’d boats to Item the flood did learn, 

Ur hn-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 

3. Acute of mind; witty; ingenious; inventive. 

Now as fine in his apparel as if he would make me in love 

witn a cloak, and verfe for verfe with the jharpefc witted lover 
m Arcadia. 

_ nought but fenfe, each living wight, 

'hich we call brute, would be mo rejharp than we. Davies, 
harp to the world, but thoughtlefs of renown, 
i hey plot not on the fiage, but on the town. Dryden. 
here is nothing makes men Jbarper , and lets their hands 
aiu wits more at work, than want. Addifon on Italy . 

‘hi Tl :h l r -, th , in ? bdoil S to th ^ material world, wherein 

1 ofophers have never yet arrived at clear and 
ailfinct ideas. _ s J j V 

4* Quick, as of fight or hearing. 

As th t jbarpejt eye difeerneth nought, 

Except the lun-beams in the air do fhine; 

k beft ioul, with her refledfing thoueht 

•Sees not herfelf, without fome light divine. Davies . 
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ToJharp ey d reafon this would feem untrue ■ 
ut reafon I through love’s falfe opticks view. ’ n 
S- Sour without aftringency 5 four but not auflere ■ 

So we, if children young difeafed we find ’ 

Anoint with fweets the velibl’s foremofl: parts 
To make them tafte the potions Jbarp we give • 

They drink deceiv’d, and fo deceiv’d they live ’ p « 
Sharp taftc-d citrons Median climes produce • ^ 

RitKr the rind, but generous is the juice. ’ n , 

Different fimple ideas are fometimes e.xpreffed bv 

tking Weet 3nAJhttrp ar£ aPpli6d £ ° th6 ob i eas hearing 

6. Shrill; piercing the ear with a quick no,Ye; not flat 

In whittling you contract the mouth, and, to nnk- it 
Jbarp) men ufe their finger. n , ^ ^ m °re 

Let one whiffle at the one end of a trfnk *and ho U*?’ 

endured. ° ther ’ and ^ f ° Und you fc 

for the various modulation of the voice, the 
the windpipe is endued with feveral cartilages to corn!^ ° f 
dilate it, as we would have our voice flat or Jharp ' ° r 

7. Severe; harfh; biting; farcaftick. F ’ Ka >'' 

It he fhould intend his voyage towards mv wifl> T ,, 

g rn ^r loofe to him ; and'wLt he gets mLIo’herT J 
Jharp words, let it lie on my head. c; hcr than 

How often may we meet with thofe who are one whT 
courteous, but within a frnall time after arp fn r r^ I e 
Jharp, troublefome, fierce and exceptious * that .L UperCi 10US) 
only fhort of the true charafler of Sendffli^tt Kel 
very fores and burdens of fociety ! ^ , 

Ceafe contention: be thy words fevere 
Sharp as he merits; but the fword forbear. ’ 

8. Severe; quick to punifli; cruel; feverely rigid. 

There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee; 

And to that place the Jharp Athenian law 

Cannot purfue us. , r 

9. Eager ; hungry; keen upon a queft. ° Ljt ' care ' 

a ¥ y , fe U L Con now Mrp and pafling empty. 

And, till fhe fioop, Ihe muft not be full o- 0 L’d ■ 

° r th ^l n6Ve / | 00k T s L u P° n he r lure; ^ J Shalejpearr. 

I he Jharp defire I had 

Of tafting. . J., 

10. Painful; aftliHive. 1 ‘on. 

That file may feel 

How Jharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

To have a thanklefs child. Shah/p. % Lm. 

He caufed his father s friends to be cruelly tortured; grieving 
to lee them live to whom he was fo much beholden, and there- 
ore rewarded them with fuch Jimrp payment. Knolku 

Death becomes 

His final remedy ; and after life 

Try d in Jharp tribulation, and refin’d 

By faith, and faithful works. Milt. Paradife Lcfl, b. xi; 

It is a very frnall comfort that a plain man, lying under a 

Jharp fit of the ftone, receives from this fentence. TilloMn. 

11. fierce; ardent; fiery. 

Their piety feign’d, 

In Jbarp contcft of battle found no aid. Milton. 

A Jharp aflault already is begun; 

Their murdering guns play fiercely on the walls. Dryden. 

12. Attentive; vigilant. 

Sharp at her utmoft ken fhe caft her eyes. 

And fomewhat floating from afar deferies. Dryden. 

s a man bound to look out Jharp to plague himfelf, and (o 
take care that he flips no opportunity of being unhappy ? Collier. 

A Clergyman, eftablifhed in a competent living, is not un- 
dei the neceflity of being fo JJoarp and exacting. Suijt, 

13. Acrid; biting; pinching; piercing, as the cold. 

7 he windpipe is continually moiftened with a glutinous 
humour, ifl'uing out of frnall glandules in its inner coat, to 
fence it againft the Jharp air. Ray. 

Nor here the fun’s meridian rays had pow’r, 

Nor winder/? piercing, nor the rufhing fhow’r, 

The verdant arch fo clofe its texture kept. Pope's Odyjfty • 

14. Subtile; nice; witty; acute. 

Sharp and fubtile difeourfes procure very great applaufe; but 
being laid in the balance with that which found experience 
plainly delivereth, they are overweighed. Hooker. 

The inftances you mention are the ftrongeft and JharpeJl 
that can be urged. w Digby. 

15. [Among workmen.] Hard. 

They make ufe of the JharpeJl fand, that being beft for mor¬ 
tar, to Jay bricks and tiles in. Moxoris IHech. Exer. 

16. Emaciated; lean. 

His vifage drawn he felt to Jharp and fpare. Milton. 
Sharp, n.f. [from the adjedfive.J 

1. A fharp or acute found. 

It is the lark that fings fo out of tune, 

Straining harfh difeords and unpleijfmgj&arps. Shakefpeare: 

2 . A pointed weapon ; frnall fword; rapier. 

If butchers had but the manners to go to Jkarps } gentlemen 
would be contented with a rubber at cuffs. Collier. 

4 To 
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To Sharp, v. a. [from the noun.] To make keen. 

Whom the whetftone Jharps to eat, 

They cry, milftones are good meat. * Ben, Johnfon. 

To Sharp- n. [from the noun.] To play thievifh tricks. 

I live upon what’s my own, whereas your fcandalous life 
is only cheating or Jharping , one half of the year, and ftarv- 
ing the other. VEJlrange. 

To Sharpen, v. a. [from Jharp.] 
j To make keen; to edge; to point. 

The weaker their helps are, the more their need is to Jharpcn 
the edge of their own induftry. Hooker. 

The Ifraelites went down to the Philiftines to Jharpen every 
man his fhare and his coulter. i Sam. xiii. 20. 

His fevere wrath fhall he Jharpen for a fword. lEiJ'd. v. 20. 
The grating of a faw when jharpen'd, offends fo much as 
it fetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 

Th’ lquadron bright, Jharp'ning in mooned horns 
Their phalanx. Milton . 

It may contribute to his mifery, heighten the anguifh, and 
jharpen the fling of confcience, and fo add fury to the ever- 
iafting flames, when he fhall reflect upon the abufe of wealth 
and greatnefs. South's Sermons. 

No : ’tis refiftance that inflames defire; 

Sharpens the darts of love, and blows the fire. Dryd. 

E’re ten moons had Jharpen'd either horn, 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. 

Her nails mo jharpen'd into pointed daws, 

Her hands bear half her weight and turn to paws. Addif. 

2. To make quick, ingenious, or acute. 

Overmuch quicknefs of wit, either given by nature, or 
Jljarpen'd by ftudy, doth not commonly bring greateft learn¬ 
ing, beft manners, or happieft life in the end. Afcham. 

3. To make quicker of fenfe. 

Th’ air Jharpen'd his vifual ray 
To objecls difrant far. Milton . 

4. To make eager or hungry. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs fauce his appetite. Sbakefp. 

Such an afliirance as will Jharpen mens defires and quicken 
their endeavours for obtaining a lefler good, ought to in- 
fpire men with more vigour in purfuit of what is greater. Tillct. 

4. To make fierce or angry. 

Mine enemy foarpencth his eyes upon me. Job xvi. 9. 

5. To make biting, or farcaftick. 

My haughty foul would fwell; 

Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes. Smith . 

6. Tomakelefs flat; more piercing to the ears. 

Enclofures not only preferve found, but encreafe and far- 

P m it* Bacon. 

7. 7 'o make four. 

Sharper, n. J. [from Jharp ] A tricking fellow; a petty thief; 
a rafeal.. 

Sharpers , as.pikes, prey upon their own kind. L' EJlrange. 
Pie fhould retrench what he loft to Jharpers , and fpent upon 
puppet-plays, to apply it to that ufe. Arbuth. 

i only wear it in a land of He&ors, 

Thieves, fupercargo’s, Jharpers , and dire&ors. Pope. 

Sha'rply. adv. [from Jharp.] 

1. With keennefs ; witjh good edge or point. 

2. Severely; rigoroufly; roughly. 

They are more Jharply to be chaftifed and reformed than 
the rude Irifh, which being very wild at the firft, are now be¬ 
come more civil. Spenfer. 

3. Keenly; acutely; vigoroufly. 

The mind and memory are more Jharply exercifed in com¬ 
prehending another man’s things than our own. Ben. Johnfon. 

4. Afflidtively; painfully. 

At the arrival of the Englifh embafTadors the foldiers were 

farply aflailed with wants. Hayward 

5. With quicknefs. wayward. 

You contraH your eye when you would fee Jharply ; and 

r y° ul ‘ ear when you would hear attentively. Bacon. 
o* Judicioufly; acutely; wittily. 

Sharpness, n. f. [from fnarp.] 

Keenefs of edge or point. 

Palladius neither fuffering us nor himfelf to take in hand 
me party till the afternoon ; when we were to fight in troops, 
not differing otherwife from earneft, but that the Jharpnefs of 
tne weapons was taken away. Sidney. 

Afecond glance came gliding like the firft; 

And he who faw the Jharpnefs of the dart, 

* xt ^ tb °ut defence receiv’d it in his heart. Drvd 

2. Not obtufenefs. . 0 * 

accmjin confl( l eth 1 . in , the J roundin § s and raifin gs of the work, 
cording as the limbs do more or lefs require it: fo as the 

e edder fhalll fpy no Jharpnefs in the bordering lines. Wotton 

There is a jharpnefs in vinegar, and there is a Jharpnefs in 
pain, in forrow, and in reproach ; there is a fharp eye a 
j- ^ lt5 and a ^ lar P fword: but there is not one of thefe 

aft wf„ 7 "fff the T 6 a t aftother of them ; 

ait wind is different from them all. Watts's Logick. 
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Provoking fweat extremely, and taking away all Jharpnefs 
from whatever you put in, muft be of good effect, in the 
cure of the gout. Temple, ^ 

4. Severity of language ; fatyrical farcafm. 

Tliere’s gold for thee, 

Thou muft not take my former jharpnefs ill; 

I will employ thee back again. Sbakefp • 

Some did all folly with ju fkjharpnefs blame, 

While others laugh’d and fcorn’d them into fhame; 

But, of thefe two, the laft fucceeded beft, 

As men aim righteft when they fhoot in jeft. Dryd. 

This is a fubjeH of which it is hard to fpeak without faty¬ 
rical fkoarpnefs and particular reflexions on many churches of 
chriftians. Sprat. 

The Jharpnefs of his fatyr, next to himfelf, falls moft hea¬ 
vily on his friends. Dryden 

5. Painfulnefs; affliXivenefs. 

At this time 

We fweat and bleed; the friend hath loft his friend ; 

And the beft quarrels in the heat are curft 
By thofe that feel their Jharpnefs. _ Sbakefp. 

Not a Angle death only that then attended this profeflion ; 
but the terror and Jharpnefs of it was redoubled in the manner 
and circumftances. South. 

6. Intellectual acutenefs; ingenuity; wit. 

7711 Arianifm had made it a matter of great Jharpnefs, and 
fubtilty of wit to be a found believing chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of l’peech they ufed. Hook. 
The daring of the foul proceeds from thence, 

Sharpnefs of wit and active diligence. Dryd. 

7 'he fon returned with ftrength of conftittition, Jharpnefs of 
underftanding, and fkill in languages. Addifon . 

7. Quicknefs of fenfes. 

If the underftanding or faculty of the foul be like unto bo¬ 
dily fight, not of equal Jharpnefs in all; what can be more 
convenient than that, even as the dark-fighted man is direct¬ 
ed by the clear about things vifible, fo likewife in matters of 
deeper difeourfe the wife in heart doth lhew the fimple where 
his way lieth. Hooker. 

Sharp-set. [fljarp rmdfet.] Eager; vehemently defirous. 
Bafilius forced her to ftay, tho’ with much ado, Ihe being 
Jhaip-fet upon the fulfilling of a ftirewd office, in overlooking 
Philoclea. Sidney. 

An eagle Jharp-fct, looking about her for her prey, fpy’d 
a leveret. L'Ejlrange. 

Our fenfes are Jharp-ft on pleafures. L' EJlrange. 

A comedy of Johnfon’s, not Ben, held feven nights; for 
the town is Jharp-fet on new plays. Pope .• 

Sharp-visaged. adj . [fiarp and vifaged.] Having a fharp 

countenance. 

The Welfh that inhabit the mountains are commonly Jharp - 
vifaged. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

Sharp-sighted, adj. [Jharp rmd fight.] Having quick fight. 

If fhe were the body’s quality, 

Then would fhe be with it fick, maim’d, and blind; 

But we perceive, where thefe privations be, 

An healthy, perfect, and Jharp-fighted mind. Davies. 

I am not fo floarp-fighted as thofe who have difeerned this 
rebellion contriving from the death of Q. Elizabeth. Clarend. 

Your majefty’s clear and Jharp Jighied judgment has as 
good a title to give law in matters of this nature, as in any 

ot ^ er ' Denham. 

Nothing fo fierce but love will foften, nothingfo Jharp fighted 
in other matters but it throws a mift before the eyes on’t. L’EJl, 

To Sha'tter. v. a. [fchetteren, Dutch.] 

1. I o break at once into many pieces; to break" fo as to flat¬ 
ter the parts. 

He rais’d a figh fo piteous and profound. 

That it did feem to Jhatter all his bulk. 

And rend his being. _ _ Sbakefp. 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never fear, 

I come to pluck your berries harfh and crude; 

And with forc’d fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milt . 

7 hey efcape diflolution, becaufe they can fcarce ever meet 
with an agent minute, and fwiftly enough moved, to Jhatter 
or diffociate the combined parts. Boyle. 

A monarchy was Jhattered to pieces, and divided amongft re¬ 
volted fubjeefts, into a multitude of little governments. Locke . 

Black from the ftroke above, the fmouldring pine 
Stands as a flatter d trunk. TboihJ. Summer. 

2. To diffipate; to make incapable of clofe and continued at¬ 
tention. 

A man of a loofe, volatile and Jhattered humour, thinks 
only by fits and ftarts. Norris. 

To Shatter, v. n. To be broken, or to fall, by any force 
nnn] “* A into fragments. 


Of bodies, fome are fragil; and fome are tough and not 
fragil; and in the breaking, fome fragil bodies break but where 
the force* is; fome Jhatter and fly in many places. Bacon 
Shatter, n. f. [from the verb.] One part of many into 
which any thing is broken at once; 
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Stick the candle fo loofe, that it will fall upon the glafs of 
the fconce and break it into flatters. Swift. 

S'Ha'tterbrained. ) adj. [from flatter brtfin and pate.] In- 

Shatterpated. 5 attentive ; not confiftent. Alowword. 

Sha'ttery. adj. [from flatten] Difunited ; not compadl ; 
eafily falling into many parts ; loofe of texture. 

A brittle flattery fort of fpar, found in form of a white 
fand chiefly in the perpendicular fiftures amongft the ores of 
metal. Woodward. 

To Shave, v, a. preterit flaved, part. flawed or Jhdveti. [yceayan, 
Saxon; fchaeven , Dutch ] 

1 . To pare off with a razor. 

He that is to be cleanfed fhall jhave off all his hair. Levit. 
Zelim was the firft of the Ottomans that did flave his beard : 
a bafhaw afk’d why he alter’d the cuftom of his predeceflors ? 
He anfwered, becaufe you bafhaws may not lead me by the 
beard, as you did them. Bacon . 

Doft thou not know this flaven pate? Truly it is a great 
man’s head. Knolles's Hijt. of the T arks. 

I caufed the hair of his head to be Jhaved off. Wifeman. 

2 . To pare clofe to the furface. 

Sweet bird ! 

Thee chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 

I woce to hear the evening fong: 

And milling thee, I walk unfeen 

On the dry fmooth flaven green. Milt. 

The bending fey the 

Shaves all the furface of the waving green. Gay. 

3 . To fkirti by palling near, or flightly touching. 

He flaves with level wing the deep ; then foars 
Up to the fiery concave tow’ring high. Milton. 

4 . To cut in thin flices. 

Make fome medley of earth, with fome other plants bruis’d 
or flaven in leaf or root. Bacon. 

5 . ' Toftrip; to opprefs by extortion ; to pillage. 

Sha'vejling.' n.f [from flave.'] A man lhaved; a friar, or 

religious. Ufed in contempt. 

Of elfes, there be no fuch things; only by bald fryars and 
knavilh flavelings fo feigned. Spenfer. 

Sha'ver. n.f. [fromflave.] 

1. A man that pradtifes the art of flaving. 

2. A man clofely attentive to his own intereft. 

My lord 

Was now difpos’d to crack a jeff. 

And bid friend Lewis go in quell; 

This Lewis is acunning/fotw. Swift . 

3 -. ‘A robber ; a plunderer. 

They fell all into the hands of the cruel mountain people, 
living for the moft part by theft, and waiting for wrecks, as 
hawks for their prey : by thefe flavers the Turks were ftript of 
all they had. Knollcs. 

ShaVing. n.f [from flave.] Any thin flice pared off from 
any body. 

Take lignum aloes in grofs flavings, fleep them in fack, 
changed twice, till the bitternefs be drawn forth ; then take 
the flavings forth and dry them in the lhade, and beat them to 
powder. Bacon. 

By eledlrick bodies T do not conceive only fuch as take up 
flavings , llraws, and light bodies, but fuch as attradl all bo¬ 
dies palpable whatfoever. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The flavings are good for the fining of wine. Mort . 

Shaw. v. f. [ycua, Saxon; fehawe , Dutch; Jkugga , Iflandick.j 
A thicket; a fmall wood. A tuft of trees near Lichfield is 
ca led Gentle flaw. 

'Sha'bander. n. f [among the Perfians.] A great officer; a 
viceroy. Bailey. 

Sha'wfowl; n.f [flaw and fowl.] An artificial fowl made 
by fowlers on purpofe to {hoot at. 

Sha'wm .n.f [from fchawmc , Teutonick.] A hautboy; a cor¬ 
net. 

With trumpets alfo and flavjms • Pfalm Common Prayer . 

She. pronoun. In oblique cafes At. [yf, Gothick; peo, Sax. 
fch ", old Englifh ] 

1 . The female pronoun demonftrative: the woman; the woman 
before mentioned. 

She. of whom the ancients feem’d to prophefy, 

When they call’d virtues by the name of fle-. 

She, in whom virtue was lb much refin’d, 

That for allay unto fo pure a mind 

She took the weaker fex. Donne. 

This once difclos’d, 

The ladies did change favours, and then we 
Following the figns, woo’d but the fign of fle. Shakefp. 

What, at any time, have you heard her fay ? Shakejp . 

The moft upright of mortal men was he; 

T he moft lincere, and holy Woman, fle. Dryden. 

♦?.. It is fometimes ufed for a woman abfolutely, with fome de¬ 
gree of contempt. 

The fles of Italy fhall not betray 
Mine intereft, and his honour. Sbakefpear's Cymbelim. 

Lady, you are the cruell’ft fle alive. 

If you will lead thefe graces to the grave. 

And leave the world no copy. Sbakefleare's Twelfth Night. 
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t was wont 

'lo load my fle with knacks, I wou’d have ranfack’d 
The pedlar’s filken treafury, and have pour’d it * 

To her acceptance. ShateflarSs Winter'* %h 

3 . The female; not the male. *' 

I would outdare the fterneft eyes that look 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fle bear 
To win thee, lady Shahfp. Merchant 

Let us do it with no fhew of fear ; J 

No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a Whitfon morris-dance - ° 

For my good liege, fle is fo idly king’d, 

That fear attends her not. ° Shake A tf e7I xr 

The nightingale, if fle would fing by day, ‘ 

When every goofe is cackling, wou’d be thought 
No better a muficihn than the wren. Shakefpe ire 

He-lions are hirfute, and have great manes, th tfleVL 
fmooth like cats. Bac * 

Stand it in Judah’s chronicles confeft, 

That David’s fon, by impious pMffion mov’d, 

Smote ayA?-flave, and murder’d what he lov’d. * p r : 
Sheaf, n. f. fleaves plural, [peap, Saxon ; fchoofl Dutch f' 

1 . A bundle of ftalks of corn bound together, that the ears mav 

dry. w 

Thefe be the fleaves that honour’s harveft bears, 

The feed thy valiant a£ls, the world the field. Fairfb* 
He beheld a field, J 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were fl) aves 
New-reap’d : the other part fheep-walks and folds. Milt. 

The reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden fleaves in brittle bands. Dryden. 

I pitch’d the fleaves (oh could I do fo now) 

Which fhe in rows pil’d. Gay's Paftctalt. 

2. Any bundle or colledlion held together. 

She vanifh’d; 

Th efleaf of arrows {hook and rattled in the cafe. Dryden. 
In the knowledge of bodies, we muft glean what we can; 
fince we cannot, from a difcovery of their real elfences* 
grafp at a time whole fleaves-, and in bundles comprehend 
the nature of whole fpecies. i oc [ (< 

To Sheal. v. a. To fhell. See Shale. 

Thou art z/healed petfood. Shakefp. K. Leer, 

To Shear, preter. flore, or/beared-, part. paff. flora, freeanan, 
peypen, Saxon.] 

1. To clip or cut by interception between- two blades movino* 
on a rivet. 

So many days, my ews have been with young; 

So many weeks, e’re the poor fools will yean; 

So many months, e’re I fhall fleer the fleece. Shobfp, 

I am fhepherd to another man, 

And do not fleer the fleeces that I graze. Shabfp. 

Laban went to fleer his fheep. Gen. xxxi. 19 . 

When wool is new flora, they fet pails of water by in the 
fame room to increafe its weight. Bacon s Nat. Jdifl 

To lay my head and hollow pledge 
Of all my ftrength, in the 1. feivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who flore me, 

Like a tame weather, all my precious fleece. Milton. 

1 he fame ill tafte of fenfe wou’d ferve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoak, and fleer the fwinc. Dryden. 

May’ft thou henceforth fweetly fleep, 

Sheer, fwains, oh fleer your fofteft fheep 
To fwell his couch. Gay, 

O’er the congenial duft injoin’d to /bear 
The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear* Pop- 

2 . To cut. 

The fharp and toothed edge of the nether chap ftrikes into 
a canal cut into the bone of the upper; and the toothed pro¬ 
tuberance of the upper into a canal in the nether: by which 
means he eafily fleers the grafs whereon he feeds. , Grew. 
Shear. 7 n . f [from the verb. It is feldom ufed in tire 
Shears. J Angular, but is found once in Dryden.] 

1 . An inftrument to cut, confiding of two blades moving on 
a pin, between which the thing cut is intercepted. Shears 
are large, and feiffars a fmaller inftrurrtent of the fame kind. 

Alas, thought Philocl’ea to herfelf, your fleers come too 
late to clip the bird’s wings that already is flown away. Sidney. 
Why do you bend fuch folemn brows on roe ? 

Think you 1 bear the Jhears of deftiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulfe of life ? Sloakflcare. 
The fates prepar’d their fharpen’d fleers. ~J)ryd. 
W hen the fleece is thorn, 

Then their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear; 

Short of their wool, and naked from the fleer. Dryden- 
T hat people live and die, I knew. 

An hour ago, as well as you; 

And if fate fpins us longer years, 

Or is in hafte to take the fleers, 

I know, we muft both fortunes try, 

And bear our evils, wet or dry. Prior- 

How happy fhould we be if we had the privilege of e! ^' 
ploying the fleers for want of a mint, upon foreign goM, J 
clipping it into half crowns. ' px 
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^ate urg’d the fleers and cut the fylph in twain* 

But airy fubllance foon unites again. Pope. 

Beneath the /hears they felt no Jaftingfmart, 

n ' ■ n . r 1 n l Q 


They loft but fleeces, while I loft a heart. 

The denomination of the age of fheep. 

When fheep is one flear, they will have two broad teeth be¬ 
fore; when two /hear, four; when three, fix; when four, 
cio-frt: and after that, their mouths break. Mortimer. 

7 Any thing in the form of the blades of fleers. 

4 . Wings, in Spenfer. 

'Two fharp-wing’d fleers 
Deck’d with divers plumes, like painted jays, 

Were fix’d at his back to cut his airy ways. Spenfer. 

Sheard. n.f [yeeapb, Sax.] A fragment. It is now commonly 
written Jhard , and applied only to fragments of earthen ware. 

In the burfting of ir, not a /herd to take fire from the hearth, 
or to take water out of the pit. Ifa. xxx. 14 . 

Siiea'rer. n.f [from flear.] One that clips with fhears; 
particularly one that fleeces fheep. 

Of other care they little reck’ninng make, 
j Than how to ferarnbie at the fljearers feaft, 

And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft. * Milton. 
Was he to he led as, a lamb to the flaughter, patient and 
refigned as a fheep before her J.hearers ? Rogers » 

Shea'Rman. n. fl [flear and man.] He that flear s. 

Thy father was a plaifterei , 

And thou thyfelf a flea’man. Shakefp ea re. 

Shea'rWATER, n.f A fowl, /linfworth. 

Sheath, n.f [ j-cae3c, Sixon.] The cafe of any thing; 
the fcabbaid of a weapon. 

The dead knight’s fworJ out of his fleath he drew. 

With which he cut a lock off all their hair. Fa. Queen: 

Doth not each look a flafli of 1 ight’ning feel, 

Which (pares the bod fs fleath, yet melts the fteei ? Cleav. 

Swords, by the lightning’s fubtiie force diftill’d. 

And the cold fleath with running metal fill’d. Addifon. 
To Sheath. 1 rr , 

To Sheathe .\ v ‘ “■ £ from the noun J 

I 0 inclofe in a fleath or fcabbard ; to inclofe in any cafe. 

This drawn but now againft my fovereign’s breaft, 

Before ’tis fleath'd, fhall give him peace and reft. Waller. 
Thofe a&ive parts of a body are of differing natures when 
fleath'd up, or wedged in amongft others in the texture of a 
concrete; and when extricated from thefe impediments. Boyle. 

Jn his hair one hand he wreaths, 

His fword, the other, in his bofom fleaths. Denham. 

Js this her hate to him, his love to me ! 

Tis in my breaft fhe fleaths her dagger now. Dryden . 

The left foot naked, when they march to fight, 

But in a bull s raw hide they fleath the right. Dryden. 

I he leopard, and all of this kind as goes, keeps the claws 
oMusforefeet turned up from the ground and .fleathedm the 
Klf j °! ll!S toes > whereby he preferves them fharp for rapine, 
extending them only when he leaps at the prey. Grew. 

Other fubftances oppofite to acrimony are called demul¬ 
cent or mild ; becaufe they blunt or fleath thofe fharp falts 
aspen e, and beans A rb fh m t. 

2 . J o iu with a Jlseath. 

^ here was no ink to colour Peter’s hat, 

„ T A da ?S er was not come from fleathing. Shah. 
o* lo defend the main body by an outward coveririo-. 

t were to be wilhed that the whole navy throughout were 

fleathed as fome are. R 1 ‘ A 

1 [ jl?eoih and Having hard cafes 

which are folded over the wings. 

Some infea, fly with four wings, as all vaginipennous, or 

as beetles and dorrs. B?oum's tub Er 

VrT Forming a (heath. 

wics hacks "and PU ' ^ ^ ^ cafes on ear- 

She'cklItoh lf° U “ ay fo " h tW ° win S s - Br «»• 

fc, He , we ‘ ltto % ht a g ainft the giant in his robe of Iheckla- 

nf^ to embroider^he Tafh°jadtetsf With 

To Shed. n. [rcefc a„, sixon.] 

1 0 j JO pour out; to fpill. 

1 he painful fervice, and the drops of blood 
‘ f r or my than kiefs country are requited 
Bu. with that furname of Coriolanus. Shakefteare 

Cromweil Td.d not think Jhed a tear " ‘ 

all my miferies. c7 , 

'thout fleddmg of blood is no remiftion. Heh \x 

bl00d Which W*" man y> for th*e re- 

Some think one gen’rai foul fills ev’ry brain J XXV *' 28 ‘ 

A Arn • b 7 ? (mJheds light in el, Ty ftar. Davies 

An i r ‘' s r ent O' nodding poppies grow, 

Niohf 1 r C0 ° ^P'f that fweet reft bjftow; 
a n V fl ° m the P lanf s their fleepy virtue drains 
4 - P a f ln ^ it on the filent plains * D ■ / 

J anoth « ‘over dead, ^ 

, a you ga\ e him, and my tears you fled. Dryden. 
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Unhappy man ? to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe: 

’Tis love of honour, and his country’s good ; 

The conful, not the father , fleds the blood. Dryden^ 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crowii’d. 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night. 

And the dim windows fled a folemn light $ 

Thy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d ail the day. Pope a 

2 . To feat ter; to let full. 

1 rees that bring forth their leaves late, and call them late, 
are more lading than thofe that fprout their leaves early, or 
fled them betimes. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

So the returning year be bleft. 

As his infant months beftow, 

Springing wreaths for William’s brow; 

As his fummer’s youth fhall fled 

Eternal fweets around Maria's head. Prior; 

To Shed, v n. To let fall its parts. 

White oats are apt to fled moft as they lie, and black as they 
ftand. Mai mer's Hujbandry. 

Shed. n. fl [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from Jhade.] 

1 . A flight temporary covering, 

1 he firft Aletes born in Jowly fled, 

Of parents bafe, a rofe fprung from a bride. Fairfax. 

J hough he his houfe of polifh d marble build, 

With jafper Hoot'd, and carved cedar ceil’d ; 

Yet fhall it ruin like the moth’s frail cell, 

Or /bids of reeds, which fummer’s heat repel. Sandysl 
So all our minds with his confpire to grace 
The Gentiles great apoftlc, and deface 
I hole ftate-obfeuring fleas, that like a chain 
Seem’d to confine and fetter him again. Wallet. 

In fuch a feafon born, when fcarce a fled 
Could be obtain’d to fhelter him or me 
from the bleak air. Par ad. Regain'd* 

1 hole houfes then were caves, or homely floeds. 

With twining ofiers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Dryden. 

An hofpitable houfe they found, 

A homely fled-, the roof, not far from ground 

Was thatch’d with reeds and ftraw together bound. Dryd . 

T . ^ out finals, and finds where by the head, 

I heir horfe hung faften’d underneath a fled. Betterton • 

Her various kinds by various fortunesled, 

Commence acquaintance, underneath a fled. Swift. 

2 . In compofition. EfFufion ; as blood-fled. 

S « ^ D ff’ n 'rf\ UjfjfJhea.] A fpiller; one who (heds. 
hjhedder of blood (hall furely die. Ezck xviii, ! 0 . 

$ HEEN * \ a<! J- L’Ehis was probably only the old pronunciation 
S Tw « 0 A„ gfl”* A word 

t 2 CW . d ribbaId » with vile luft advanc’d, 

Tam nrfr- his filthy hands on virgin clean, 

* ttA 011 ? er daint y corfe fo faff and fleer. Fa. Queen. 
When he was all dight, he took his way ' 

into the foreft, that lie might be feen 

Of the wild beafts, in his new glory fleen. Rubber As Tale . 

INow they never meet in grove or s;reen 
By fountain clear, or fpangled ftar-IightyW Shakefpeare. 

Up arofe each warrior bold and brave, J 

differing in filed fteei and armour fleen. Fairfax 

Out of the hierarchies of angels fleen^ ' J ' 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the reft. Fairfax 

By the rufhy fringed bank, ^ 

M 1 ^ re J . gro T i *t e '? iliow a ‘ ld the ofier dank. 

My fliding chariot flays. 

Which fet with agat, or the azure JbiM, 

Ur turcois blue, and emerald green. 

Or did of late earth’s fons befiege the wall 
Uf Jheeny beav’n. 

HEEN m; 4 fitttwtf e - ] Brightncfs; *i dendou *. m ‘ 

Thron’d in celeftial fleen. 

far above, in fpangled fleen , 

Celeftial Cupid, her fam’d fon advanc’d, 

Holds his dear Pfyche fweet entranc’d. M : li™ 

SH rhc P Tf plUral hkewife Jheep. [pceap, Sa: cn; of which 
the plural was peep ; fiha.p, Dutch ] “ 

1 innocence! 3 ’ bCafS W °° i: remarkable for hs ufefulnefs and 

fire the brambles, fnare the bivds, and fleep 
In wholefome water-falls the fleecy fleep.' fy^,. 

Of fubftances there are two forts of ideas; one ofS 
fubftances, as they exift feparately, as a man or T ? 

% Pn contem pt- a fooiiffi fin y fdK man or 
to sttme* v. „ [ Mp \ nA iiu j To ufe *$0- 

Jheepbiting face, and be handed. P y ° U 5 your 

Sheb pb.ter, [from jftepbite.') A petty thief 

H » hke a fleerm ] afid | J thiet ‘ 


Woujdff 
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SHE 

Wouldft thou not be glad to have the niggardly rafcally 
feepbiter come to fome notable fhame. ~ Shakefpeare . 

I here are political feepbiter s as well as paftoral: betrayers 
of publick trufts, as well as of private. L'EJlrange. 

Shee fcot. n. f [ Jheep and cot. ] A little inclofure for Jbeep. 

Bedlam beggars, with roaring voices, 

From low farms, feepccts and mills 

In force their charity. _ Shake/p. K. Lear. 

Up to a hill anon his fteps he rear’d, 

P rom whofe high top to ken the profpe£l round. 

If cottage were in view, Jheepcot or herd; 

But cottage, herd, or Jfhecpcot none he faw. Milton. 

oheepfold. n.f. \_feep andyc/i/.J The place where fheep are 
inclofed. 

The bear, the lion, terrors of the plain, 

Th ejhcepfold fcatter’d and the fhepherd flain. Prior. 

Shee phook. n. f. [ Jheep and hook. J A hook faftened to a pole 
by which (hepherds lay hold on the legs of their fheep. 

1 he one carried a crofier of balm-wood, the other a pafto- 
ral {faff of cedar like a f cep-hook. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

If you dare think of deferving our charms. 

Away with your feephook, and take to your arms. Dryden. 

Shee'pish. adj. [from Jheep.'] Bafhful; over-modeft; timo- 
roufly and meanly diffident. 

Wanting change of company, he will, when he comes 
abroad, be a JbeepiJh or conceited creature. Locke. 

Sheepishness, n.f. [ from, feepif .J Bafhfulnefs; mean and 
timorous diffidence. 

1 hy gentry bleats, as if thy native cloth 
'l ransfus’d a JheepiJhneJs into thy ffory. Herbert. 

. Sheepifnefs and ignorance of the world, are not confequen- 
ces of being bred at home. Locke. 

Without fuccefs, let a man be never fo hardy, he will have 
fome degree of JheepiJhneJs. Grew. 

Sheepmaster. n.J. \_Jheep and mafler.] An owner of Jheep. 
A nobleman was a great grafter, and a great JheepmaJler. 

Bacon. 

Sheepshearing, n f [feepzx\&fear.] The time of (hear¬ 
ing fheep; the feaft made when fheep are fhorn. 

There, happening a folcmn feffivity, fuch as the feepfear- 
ings ufed to be, David begs fome fmall repaft. South. 

Sheeps eye. n. f. [ Jheep and eye. ] A modeft diffident look, 
fuch as lovers caff at their miflrefles. 

Caft a Jheep* s eye behind you: in before me. Dryden. 

Sheep wa'lk. n.f. [ Jheep and walk.'] Paffure for fheep. 

He beheld a field, 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were {heaves 

New reap d ; the other partyZ vepwalks and folds. Milt. 

Sheer, adj. [ycyp, Saxon.] Pure; clear; unmingled. 

If fhe fay, I am not fourteen pence on the fcore for Jheer 
ale, fcore me up for the jying’ft rogue in Chriftendojn Shak. 

Sheer argument is not the talent of the man; little wreft- 
ed fentences are the bladders which bear him up, and he 
finks downright, when he once pretends to fwim without 

them. Atterbury. 

SheeS.. adv. [from the adjeflive.] Clean; quick; at once. 

Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the cryftal ba:dements ; from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A fummer’s day; and with the fetting fun, 

Drop’d from the zenith, like a falling ftar. 

On Lemnos. Milton. 

The fword of Satan, with deep force to finite 
Defending, and in half cut Jheer. Milton. 

Due entrance he difdain’d, and in contempt 
At one flight bound high overleap’d all bound 
Of hill or higheft wall, and Jheer within 
Lights on his feet. Milton. 

To Sheer, v. a. [See Shear.] 

I keep my birth-day; fend my Phillis home 
At Jheering- time. Dryden. 

To Sheer off. v n. To fteal away ; to flip off clandeftinely. 
Sheers, n. f. [See Shears.] 

Sheet, n.f. [yceat, Saxon. 

1. A broad and large piece of linen. 

He faw heaven opened, and a veffel descending unto him, 
as a great feet, knit at the four corners. Adis x. 11. 

2 . The linen of a bed. 

If I die before thee, fhroud me 
In one of thefe fame Jheets. Shakefpeare. 

You think none but your fleets are privy to your wifhes. Sba. 
Some unequal bride in nobler Jheets 
Receives her lord. Dryden. 

3 * Ecoutes, French; echoten , Dutch.] In a fhip are ropes bent 
to the clews of the fails, which ferve in all the lower fails to 
hale or round off the clew of the fail; but in topfails they 
draw the fail clofe to the yard arms. Dift.—Dryden feems to 
underftand it otherwife. 

7 he little word behind the back, and undoing whifper, like 
pulling off a feet-, rope at Tea, flackens the fail. Suckling. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails. 

And rent the Jheets. Dryden. 
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4- As much paper as is made in one body. 

As much love in rhime,' 

As could be cramm’d up in a Jheet of paper. 

Writ on both fides the leaf, margin and all. Shakefp 

y /htn pu u pen to papei '’. 1 th ° u s h ai * 1 fcouifw 

to fay would have been contained in one feet of paper Lo k 
I let the refra&ed light fall perpendicularly upon zjhettf 
white paper upon tue oppolite wall. Newton's Optick 

5. A Angle complication or fold of paper in a book. 1 

6. Any thing expanded. 

Such Jheets of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder 
I never remember to have heard. Shakefpeare's K I,,, 

Rowling thunder roars, 

And Jheets of lightning blaft the (landing field. Drydc 
An azure Jheet it ruffles broad, y 


And from the loud refounding rocks below 
Da(h’d in a cloud of foam. 


_ 

Sheet -anchor, n.f. [ Jheet and anchor.] In a fhip is the laTeeft 
anchor; which, in flrefs of weather, is the mariners lail re 
fuge, when an extraordinary fliff gale of wind happens. Bailey 
To Sheet v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo furnifh with Jheets. 

2. To enfold in a Jheet. 

3. To cover as with 3.feet. 

Like the flag when fnow the paffure feets. 

The barks of trees thou browfed’ft. Shakefpeare. 

She'kel. n. f [.^pk*] An ancient Jewifh coin equal to four 
Axttick drachms, 01; four Roman denarii, in value about 2. s 6d 


flerlinor. 


Bill. 


Boyle. 
Dryden , 

Dryden. 


The Jews, albeit theydeteffed images, yet imprinted upon 
their feckle on one fide the golden pot which had the manna, 
and on the other Aaron’s rod. Camden. 

The huge iron head fix hundred fekels weighed. 

And of whole bodies but one wound it made, 

Able death’s word command to overdoe 

Deftroying life at once and carcafe too. Cowley. 

This coat of mail weighed fiye thoufand fekels of 

r brafs. • £ 

She'ldaple. n.f. A chaffinch. 

She'ldrape. n.f A bird that preys upon fifties. 

Shelf, n.f [ycylp, Saxon; fcelf, Dutch.] A board fixed 
againft a fupporter, fo that any thing may be placed upon it. 

About his f elves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes, Sbakefp f 

Bind faff, or from their f elves 

Your books will come and right themfelves. Swift. 

You have the pleafure of the profpedt whenever you take 
it from your f elf andthefolid cafh you fold it for. Blount. 

2. A fand bank in the fea ; a rock under fhallow water. 

Our trail.fported fouls fhall congratulate each other their 
having now fully efcaped the numerous rocks, f elves, and 
quick-fands. 

Near thef elves of Circe’s fhores they run, 

A dang’rous coaft. 

He call’d his money in; 

But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon fplit him on the former felf. 

He put it out again. _ 

3. The plural is analogically f elves-, Dryden has fefs , probab¬ 
ly by negligence. 

H? feiz'd the helm, his fellows cheer’d, 

Turn'd fhort upon the fefs and madly fleer’d. Dryden. 

She'lfy. adj. [from felf] 

1. Full of hidden rocks or banks; full of dangerous (hallows. 

Glides by the fyren’s cliffs a felfy coaft. 

Long infamous for fhips and failors loft. 

And white with bones. Dryden. 

2. I know not well the meaning in this paflfage, perhaps rocky. 

The tillable fields are in fome places fo tough, that the 
plough will fcarcely cut them ; and in fome fo felfy that the 
corn hath much ado to fallen its root. Carew. 

Shell, n.f [pcyll, yceall, Saxon; fchale, fchelle, Dutch. 

1. The hard covering of any thing; the external cruft. 

'I he fun is as the fire, and the exterior earth is as the Jbeil 
of the eolipilc, and the abyfs as the water within it; now 
when the heat of the fun had pierced thro’ the fell and 
reach’d the waters, it rarefy’d them. Burn. Dheo. of the Earth . 

Whatever we fetch from under ground is only what is lodg¬ 
ed in the fell of the earth. Locke. 

2. The covering of a teftaceous or cruftaceous animal. 

Her women wear 
The fpoils of nations in an car; 

Chang’d for the treafureof a fell , 

And in their loofe attires do fwell. 

Albion 

Was to Neptune recommended ; 

Peace and plenty fpread the fails.: 

Venus, in her fell before him, 

From the fands in fafety bore him. - ^ 

The fells ferved as moulds to this fand, which, when con- 
folidated, and afterwards freed from its inveftient fell-, is 0 
the fivne fhape as the cavity of the fell. tp'oodww 


Ben. Jchnf Catiline. 


Drydeii s Albion' 




SHE 

He, whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 
At all times juft, but when he fign d the fell. 

of the feeds of filiquous plants 


Pope. 


The covering or the leeas or miquoub picnic. . ^ ^ 

Some fruits are contained within a hard felt) being tne feeas 


Arbutbnot. 


Donne. 


Some fruits 
of the plants. 

4. The covering of kernels. 

Chang’d loves are but chang’d forts of meat; 

And when he hath the kernel eat, 

Who doth not throw away the fell ? 

, The covering of an egg. 

■ Think him as a ferpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifehievous, 
And kill him in the fell. Shakef Julius Catjar. 

6 The outer part of an hoflfe. 

The marquis of Medina Sidonia made the fell of a houfe, 
that would have been a very noble building, had he brought it 
to pifeafon. Addifon cn Italy. 

7 It is ufed fora mufical inftrument in poetry, from tcjhido, 

7 Lathi; the firft lyre being Lid to have been made by flraining 

firings over the (hell of a tortoiie. 

Lefs than a god they thought there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that fell. 

That fpoke fo fweetly. Dryden. 

8. The fuperficiai part. 

So devout are the PJomanifts about this outward fell of re¬ 
ligion, that if an altar be moved, or a ftone of it broken, it 
ought to he recon fecrated. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

To Shell, v. a. [from the noun.] To take out of the fliell; 

to drip of the fhell. 

To Shell, v. n. 

1. To fall off as broken fhells. 

The ulcers were cured, and the fcabs felled off. JVifeman. 

2. To caft the fhell. 

She'llduck. n.f A kind of wild duck. 

To preferve wild ducks, and fellducks, have a place walled 
in with a pond. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Shellfish, n.f. [ fell and ff.] Fifh inverted with a hard co¬ 
vering, either teftaceous, as oyfters, or cruftaceous, as lobfters. 

The (hells, being found, were fo like thofe they law upon 
their fhores, that they never queftioned but that they were the 
exuviae of fellff , and once belonged to the fea. iVoodward. 
She'lly. adj. [from fell. ] 

1. Abounding with fhells. 

The ocean rolling, and the felly (bore. 

Beautiful objc£ls, (hall delight no more. Prior. 

2. Confining of (hells. 

The conceit of Anaximander was, that the firft men and all 
animals were bred in fome warm moifture, inclofed in crufta¬ 
ceous (kins, as lobfters ; and fo continued ’till their felly pri- 
fons, growing dry and breaking, made way for them. Bentley. 
SHELTER, n. f. [Of this word the etymology is unknown: 
S inner deduces it from fell , Davies from ycylb, a (hield, 
Saxon.] 

1. A cover from any external injury or violence. 

We hear this fearful temped fing, 

Yet feek no Jheltcr to avoid the (tornC Shakefp. R. If. 

1 hey wifh’d the mountains no ( w might be a< ain 
Thrown on them, as a Jheltcr from his ire. ° Milton . 

Heroes of old, when wounded, feller fought; 

But he who meets all dangers with difdain, 

Ev’n in their face his (hip to anchor brought, 

And deeple high flood propt upon the main. Dryden. 

I hey may learn experience, and avoid a cave as the word 
f Iter from rain, when they have a lover in company. Dryd. 
The healing plant (hall aid, 

! rom florins a fclter, and from heat a (hade. Pope. 

A protedlor; a defender; one that gives (ecurity. 

1 hou haft been a felter for me, and a ftrofig tower from 
the enemy. . p, ]xj 

3. I lie Hate of being covered ; protedlion ; fecurity. 

^ Low at his foot a fpacious plain is plac’d, 

• Between the mountain and the dream embrac’d- 
Which (hade and from the hill derives, 

V c , 3t> the kin - d river wealth and beau ty sives. Denham. 
1 0 Shelter, y. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 7 0 cover from external violence. 

We befought the deep to f,niter us. Milton. 

I hole ruin s felter d once his facred head, 

VV hen he from Wor’fter’s fatal battle fled 

ToTfcnd b> , thc ge T of < this royal place ’ D >y *»• 

iodaend; to protect; to fuccour with refuge; to harbour. 
What endlefs honour mall you train 

To betke'o covet tra!n ’ *»• 

ybeyfieltcral themfelves under a rock. Ju wt 

confol°T; h l fclf "i ithfaCh chiefly when all earthly 

comtous fad thee: then do thou particularly retreat to thofe 

conf.aenmons, and Mu, thyfelf under them. Z luT 
I o cover from notice. U } ’ 

OrV/T 1 ff 0Ve t0 , cbe . ck ™y growing flame, 
ygjhdter paffion under friendfhip’s name ; 

* ou faw my heart. n . 

Prior. 


2 . 


o 

O’ 


Mi.'ton. 


fufer. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden. 


To She lter, v. n. 

1. To take fhelter. 

There the Indian herdfman, fliunning heat. 

Shelters in cool. 

2 « To give fhelter. 

Then feeks the fartheft ooze, the ^felf ring weca > 

The cavern’d bank, his old fecure abode. Thomjon. 

Shelterless, adj. [from falter ,] Harbourlefs; without 

home or refuge. 

Now fad and felter lefs , perhaps, me lies, ^ 

Where piercing winds blow (harp. _ Rowes Jane Shore. 
She'lving. adj. [from felf-] Sloping ; inclining; having ov.- 
clivity. 

Her chamber is aloft, far from the grpund ; 

And built {Qajheivtng} that one cannot climb it, ^ 

Without apparent hazard of his life. Shakcjfsare. 

Amidft the brake a hollow den was found, 

With rocks and f giving arches vaulted round. _ Addifon. 
She'lvy. adj. [from felf] Shallow; rocky ; full of banks.^ 

I had been drowned, but that the fhore was fclvy and inai- 
] ovv> Shakefp. Merry Wives of f/indjor. 

To Shend. v. a. preter. and part. paff. fent. [ycenoan, oaxon ; 
jehenden , Dutch.] 

1. To ruin; to fpoil; to mifehief. 

Provide for thy wife, or elle look to he fent. 

Good milchcow for Winter, another for Lent. 

Shepherds, ftiould it not yfent 
Your roundels frefh, to hear a doleful verfc 
Of Rofalind, that Colin made? 

Such a dream I had- of dire portent. 

That much I fear my body will he fent \ 

It bodes I (hall have wars. 

2. To difgrace ; to degrade ; to blame. 

Debateful ftrife, and cruel enmity. 

The famous name of knighthood foul \y fend. Fa. Queen. 

Sore bruifed with the fail, he flow uprofe. 

And all enraged thus, thus him loudly fhent$ 

Difleal knight, whofe coward courage chofe 
To wreak itfelf on bead. Fairy Queen. 

My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites. 

How in my words foever {Tie he fent. 

To give them feals never my foul confent. Shakefp. Haml. 

3. To overpower; to cruffi; to furpafs. 

She pafs’d the reft as Cynthia doth fend 
The Jeller ftars. Spenfer. 

4. It is, though ufed by Dryden , wholly obfolete. 

SHE'PHERD. n.f [yceap, fheep, and joyjib, a keeper, Saxon, 

yceapafiyr.t).] 

1. One who tends fheep in the pafture. 

I am fepherd to another man, 

And do not fheer the fleeces that I graze. Shakefpeare. 
A fepherd next 

More meek came with the firftlings of his flock. Milton. 

2. A fwain ; a rural lover. 

If that the world and love were young, 

And truth in ev’ry fepherd's tongue, 

Thefe pretty pleafures might me move 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh . 

3. One who tends the congregation ; a paftor. 

Lead up all thofe who heard thee, and believ’d ; 

’Midft thy own nock, great fepherd , be receiv’d. 

And glad all heav’n with millions thou haft lav’d.. Prior. 
She'pherdess. n.f. [from fepherd.] A woman that tends 
(heep; a rural lafs. 

She put heifelf into the garb of a fepherdefs , and in that 
difguife lived many years; but difeovering herfelf a little be¬ 
fore her death, did profefs herfelf the happieft perfon alive, 
not for her condition, but in enjoying him (he firft loved; and 
that (lie would rather, ten thoufand times, live a fepherdefs in 
contentment and fadsfa£lion. Sidney. 

I hefe your unufual weeds, to each part of you 
Do give a life: no fepherdefs , but Flora 
Peering in April’s front. Shakefp. JVinters Tale. 

She like fome fepherdefs did (hew, 

• Who fat to bathe her by a river’s fide. Dryden. 

His doriclc dialect has an incomparable fvveetnefs in its 
clowniffinefs, like a fair fepherdefs in her country rufiet. 

Dryden. 

Shepherds Needle, n.f [ fcandix,\j?it .] Venus comb. An 
herb. 

Shepherds Purfe, or Pouch, n.f [ burfa pajloris , Latin. ] A 
common weed. 

She'pherds Rod. n.f Teafel, of which plant it is a fpecies. 
SHE'PHERmsH. adj . [from fepherd.] Rcfembling a (hepherd; 
(uiting a fhepherd ; paftoral; ruftick. Not in ufe. 

He would have drawn her elded fifter, efteemed her match 
(or beauty, in her fepherdif attire. Sidney 

She faw walking from her-ward a man in fapherdijh an- 
parel. n • * x 

She'rbet. n.f [farlat, Arabick.] The juice of lemonfoi 
oranges mixed with water and fu^ar. ’ Diet. 
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"*/ [ from A'^'. ] The office or juris¬ 
diction of a flieriff. 


h y 2 '/' Jfr° m Xeres, a town of Apdalufia in 
3 bpain.'] A kind ol fweet Spanilh wine. 


in Jr' f 1 fer - Cur b “ r . abovE a!l ot,ler *iriks; and coniider- 
cJSp ft 1 7 »“ .' S Wlth l he , rareft ’ ef P ecialL y in this clime, the 

dcarcft of fhcrbets, and plenty of barley, it would prove infi- 
P rofitab]e to 'nth as ihould bring in the ufe thereof. Sand. 

o HE hd. „.j. [yccapo, Saxon. J The fragment of broken 
earthen ware. s 

^he Privet-table of a foot was lame; 

SHF^ TFF rUilS /- bC r 1Cath thC lim P in § Ie S a # berd • Dryden. 

i * n '~t'n ^ 1 c - kJ ' ,e 3 e P c F a 5 Saxon, from ycype, a fhire, 

Whlrh f ^ a ftCW u ‘ . !t is fometimes pronounced frieve, 
, h ° me p °f s , have mjudicioufly adopted.] An officer to 
ffiom is intruded in each county the execution of the laws. 
A great p?w r of Englifli and of Scots 
Are by th eferiff of Yorkfhire overthrown. Shakefp. 
Concerning minifters of juftice, the high feriffs of the 
counties have been very ancient in this kingdom. Bacon. 

Now may rs and /brieves all huflfd and fatiate lay. Pope. 
on e hi r- falty;^ 

Sheriffdom. 

Si-if/r IFFSHIP. 

She'r iff wick. . 

. ^■ I l ere was a re ^mption of patents of gaols, and reannek- 
ing ol them to th ofcrijfwicks ; privileged officers being no lefs 
an interruption of juftice than privileged places. Bacon 
She'rris. } r re v- . 

She'rris Sack. ff n ron \ ^feres, a town of Andalufa in 

She'rry. 

Your -Jhcrris warms the blood, which before, cold and fer- 
fled left the liver white, which is the badge of pufilanimity; 

ut th e ferns makes it Courfe from the inwards to the nans 
extreme. , ./ 

Goo i Jhtrris fack afeends me into the brain, dries nie there 
all the foohfii dull vapours, and makes it apprehenfive. Shat. 
ohew. See Show. 

Shide. n f [from yceaban, to divide, Saxon.] A board- a 
curting. Skinner . 

Shield, n f. [ycylb, Saxon.] 

1, A buckler; a broad piece of defenfive armour held on the 
left arm to ward off blows. 

Now put your Jhields before your hearts, and fight 

\\ ith nearts more proof than Jbields. Shakefp , (doriolanui. 

2. Defence; protection. 

3 * One that gives protection or fecurity. 

The terror of the Trojan field, 

The Grecian honour, ornament, and field. 

High on a pile th’ unconquer’d chief is plac’d. Drvden 
To Shield, v. a. [from the noun.] 

2. 'To cover with a fhield. 

2. 7 o defend ; to protect: to fecure. 

r Were’t my fitnefs to let thefe hands obey my boilino- blood, 

I bey re apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy flefh and bones : howe’er 

A woman’s ft ape doth field thee. Shake/. King Lear. 

Shouts of applaule ran ringing through the field, 

To fee the fon the vanquifh’d father Jhield. Dryden. 

Hear one that comes to Jhield his injur’d honour, 

. And guard his life with hazard of her own. Smith. 

3. I o keep off; to defend againft. 

Out of their cold caves and frozen habitations,'into the fweet 

foil of Europe, they brought with them their ufual weeds, fit 
to Jhield the cold, to which they had been inured. Spenfer. 

My lord, I muft intreat the time alone. 

T. 1 God Jhield I fhotild difturb devotion. Shakefpeare. 

To SHIFT, v. n. [Of this word the original is obfeure: Jkipta, 
Runick, is to change.] 

1. I o change place. 

Vegetables being fixed to the fame place, and fo not able to 
Jhift and feek out after proper matter for their increment, it 
was neceffary that it Ihould be brought to them. Woodward. 

2. To change ; to give place to other things. 

If the ideas of our minds conftantly change and fift, in a 
continual fucccffion, it would be impoffible for a man to think 
long of any one thing. Locke. 

3. To change cloaths, particularly the linen. 

She begs you juft would turn you while fhe Jhifts. Toting. 

4. To find fome expedient; to act or live though with difficulty. 

We cannot Jhift: being in, we muff go on. Daniel. 
Men in diftrefs will look to themfelves, and leave their 
companions to fift as well as they can. L' Ejitangc. 

Since we defire no rccompence nor thanks, we ought to be 
dilmifted, and have leave to fift for ourfelves. Swift. 

5. 1 o praflife indirect methods. 

All thofe fchoolmcn, though they were exceeding witty, 
vet better teach all their followers to jhift than to relolve by 
their diftin&ions. ’ " Raleigh. 

6 T'o take fome method for fafetv. 

Nature inftrubts every creature how to Jhift for itfelf in 
cafes of danger. * UMrange. 

To Shift, v.a. 

1. To change ; to alter. 

„ It was ;iot levity, but abfolute ncceffity, that made the fifth 
Jkfft their condition. ' UEjirange. 


. Come, affift me, tnufe obedient; 

Let us try fome new expedient; 

Shift the feene for half an hour, 

Time and place are in thy pow’r. 

2. To transfer from place to place. 

Pare laftron between the two St. Mary’s davs 

Or let or go Jhift it that knoWeft the wavs. } 3 r /r 

3. I o put by fome expedient out of the way/ 

I Jhifted him away, 

A nd laid good Tcufes on your eeftafy. Shaker Otl n 

1 he wifdom of all thefe latter times, in princes affair/*’ 
rancr fine deliveries, and /liftings of dangers and mifehiof S 

Them Z y T e ^ tHa “ f ° liJ and gr ° unded courfe tokej 
4 * To change in pofition. ^ocon. 

Neither ufe ehfejrfails, nor place their oars in order upon tU 

pfeXeT Carry ' r ' S ^ ^ *' hither and at 

Where the wind Rahgo, 

Veers oft, as oft fhe fteers and f.ifts her fail. M Hu n 

W e ftnve in vain againft the feas and wind • ' ‘ 

fsove Jhift your fails. r>... ; * m 

5 * To change, as cloaths. j 5 ^ n ' 

J would advife you to Jhift a fhirt: the violence of affion 
6. To S 

to tilldr t0 ridC d3y and nigI,t ’ and not to have Patience 
- ' /r 'r ir Shah. Henry IV, 

'• J, fl 7 ^ ■> to put away by fome expedient 
, 1 i>e m ° ft beautiful parts mult be the molt finifhed the 
colours and words moft chofen : many things in both, which 

arc no. defemng of this care, mult he Jhifted off, content with 
vuigar expreffions. _ Dr J ylh , h D , 

Struggle ant contri ve as you will, and lay your taxes as you 
pleafe, the traders will/,/, it off from their own gain. Led. 

.. ,y oua "'“lions of the devil they are prevailed on to 
Jhij 1 off' the duties, and neglefl the conditions, on which fat- 

vation is promifed. c 

c HIt ., r , „ f rr . , , Kogers j oer/tms. 

oHift. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. Expedient found or ufed with difficulty; difficult means 
She redoubling her blows, drave the ftranger to no other 
fmft than to ward and go back; at that tune feemin* the 
image of innocency againft violence. Sidney 

? frjget down, and do not break my limbs, ^ 

I’ll find a thoufand jhifts to get away. Shakef. K. John, 

i iiis perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they' have made Jnift to move up and down in the 

wate [* More's Antidote again/} AtheiJm, 

Not any' boaft of fkil], but extreme Jhift 
How to regain my fever’d company, 

CompeJl d me to awake the courteous echo, 

To give me anfwer from her mofiy couch. Milton. 

A lalhionable hypocrify fhall be called good manners, fo we 
make a Jhift fome what to legitimate the abufe. UEjirange. 

1 hole little animals provide themfelves with wheat; but 
they can mak cfoift without it. Addijon. 

Our herbals are fufficiently ftored with plants, and we have 
made a tolerable^?/* 1 to reduce them to clafles. Baker. 

2 . Indiredt expedient; mean refuge; laft recourfe. 

7 he very cuftom of feeking fo particular aid and relief at 
the hands of God, doth, by a fecret contradiction, withdraw 
them from endeavouring to help themfelves, even by thole 
wicked Jhifts^ which they' know can never have his allowance 
wbofe aftiftance their prayers feck. Hooker. 

I o fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that 
theie wanteth a term, is but a Jhift of ignorance. Bacon. 
Slow to refolve, but in performance quick ; 

So true, that he was aukward at a trick; 

For little fouls on littl qJ hifts rely. Dryden. 

3. Fraud; artifice; ftratagem. 

Know ye not fJ\y fed Jhifts ? 

7 heir fwords lefs danger carry than their gifts. Denham 

4. Evafion; elufory practice. 

As Jong as wit, by whetting itfelf, is able to find out any 
Jhift , be it never fo flight, whereby to efcape out of the hands 
of prefent contradiction, they are never at a ftand. Hooker. 

Of themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo cautious and 
wily-headed, efpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
pradlice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilities and fly Jhifts. Spenfer. 

Here you fee your commiffion; this is your duty, thefe are 
your difeouragements: never feek for Jhifts and evasions from 
worldly afflictions: this is your reward, if you perform it; 
this your doom, if you decline it. South. 

5. A woman’s linen. 

ShFfter. n.f [from fniftf One who plays tricks; a man 
of artifice. 

’ I was fuch a Jhifter, that, if truth were known, 

Death was half glad when he had got him down. lid)fon. 
Shiftless, adj. [from//;//?.] Wanting expedients; wanting 
means to act or live. 
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For the poor Jhiftlrfs irrationals, it is a prodigious a£t of the 
o-reat Creator’s indulgence, that they are all ready furnifried 
with fuch cloathing. ^ Derham s Phyfico-Theology. 

Shilling, n.f [ycylhnj, Sax. andErfe; fchelling/Dut.] A coin 
of various value in different times. It is now twelve pence. 

Five of thefe pence made their filling , which they called 
falling , probably from fei/ingus , which the Romans ufed for 
the fourth part of an ounce; and forty-eight of thefe fillings 
made their pound, and four hundred of thefe pounds were a 
leo-acy for a king’s daughter, as appeareth by the laft will of 
kiM Alfred. Camden's Remains. 

7Fe very fame filling may at one time pay twenty men in 
twenty days, and at another reft in the fame hands one hun¬ 
dred days. Locke. 

Shtll-I-s h all-I. A corrupt reduplication of fall 1 ? The 
queftion of a man hefitating. 7 ’o ftand f ill- 1 -[hall -/, is to 
continue hefitating and procraftinating. 

I am fomewhat dainty in making a refolution, becaufe when 
I make it, I keep it: I don’t ftand fill-1 fall-1 then; if I fay’t, 
I’ll do’t. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Sniffy, adv. [from fy,~\ Not familiarly ; not frankly. 

Shin. n.f. [ycina, Saxon; fchien , German.] 7 'he forepart of 
the leg. 

I bruifed my fin the other day with playing at fword and 
dagger. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The fin bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by iha- 
dovving one half of the leg with a Angle friadow. Peacham. 
His leg, then broke, 

Had got a deputy of oak; 

For when a fin in fight is crept. 

The knee with one of timber’s propt. Hudihras. 

As when to an houfe we come. 

To know if any one’s at home, 

We knock ; fo one muft kick your f in y 
Ere he can find your foul s within. Anonymous. 

To SHINE, v. n. preterite I f one, I have Jhone ; fometimes / 
fined, I have fined, [yeman, Saxon ; fchijnen , Dutch.] 

1. 7 'o have biighc refplendence; to glitter; to gliften; to 
gleam. 

To-day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Englifh ; and to-morrow 
Made Britain India : ev’ry man that ftood, 

Shew’d like a mine. Shaiefpeare. 

7 rue paradife inclos’d with fining rock. Milton. 

We can difmifs thee ere the morning fine. Milton. 

Fair daughter, blow away thefe mifts and clouds, 

And let thy eyes fine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 

7 he fun fines when he fees it. Locke. 

% 7 \> be without clouds. 

The moon fines bright: in fuch a night as this, 

When the fweet wind did gently kifs the trees, 

And they did make no noife. Shak. Merck of Venice. 

How bright and goodl yjhines the moon 1 
The moon! the fun: it is not moonlight now. Shakefp. 

wo men ftood by them \n fining garments. Lu. xxiv. 4. 
Uear pools greatly comfort the eyes when the fun is over- 
calf, or when the moon fineth. 

o tv 1 in* riaion. 

3- 1 0 be glofly. 

They are waxen fat, they fine. ' J cr v< 

Fifh with their fins and fining feales. Milton. 

1 he colour and fining of bodies is nothing but tfre different 
arrangement and refra&ion of their minute parts. Locke . 

4 * lobe gay; to be fplendid. 

So proud fhe fined in her princely ftate, 

Looking to heaven ; for earth flic did difdain. 

And fitting high. j? • (?> 

5. To be beautiful. ’ Fairy ^oecn. 

Of all th’ enamel’d race, whofe filv’ry win» 

0 a . ve f t0 the te P id zephyrs of the Spring, ° 

Dr fwims along the fluid atmofphere, 

f. T" 1 f Ce this child of heat and air. Dunciad 

^ I 0 be eminent or confpicuous. ' ** 

If there come truth from them, > 

As upon thee, Macbeth, their fpeeches fine, 

" the verities on thee made good, . 

Hefw 0t ^ T ° radeS 33 Wdl Shaiefpeare. 
Her face was veil d ; yet to my fancied fight 

xwe, fweetnefs, goodnefs, in her perfon fin'd 

clear, as in no face with more delight. Milton 

Cato’s foul s Milton. 

- njies out in every thing fhe aefts or fpeaks; 

Vhde winning mildnefs and aitradive fmiles 
Owen her looks, and, with becoming grace 
ioften the rigour of her father’s virtues ° ’ Mr 

mens power to be lgre t eaUe ,W COmpany i bpt u is in moft 
I ' Swift. 


y. To be propitious. 

The Lord make his face fine upon thee, and be gracious* 

Num. vi. 25. 

8. To enlighten corporeally and externally. 

T’he light of righteoufnefs hath not fined unto us, and the 
fun of righteoufnefs rofe not upon us. Wifd. v. 6» 

Celeftial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all herpowefs 
Irradiate. Milton. 

Shine, n f. [from the verb.J 

1. Fair weather. 

Be it fair or foul, or rain or fine: Dryden. 

He will accuffom himfelf to heat and cold, and fine and 
rain; all which if a man’s body will not endure, it will ferve 
him to very little purpofe. Locke. 

2. Brightnefs; fplendour; luftre. It is a word, though not un- 
analogical, yet ungraceful, and little ufed. 

Fie that has inured his eyes to that divine fplendour, which 
refults from the beauty of holinefs, is not dazzled with the 
glittering,#?/^ of gold, and conliders it as a vein of the fame 
earth he treads on. Decay of Piety. 

Say, in what mortal foil thou deign’ft to grow' ? 

Fair op’ning to fome court’s propitious fine , 

Or deep with di’monds in the flaming mine ? Pope. 

Shi'ness. n. f [from fy.~\ Unwillingnefs to be tradable or 
familiar. 

An incurable finefs is the vice of Irifh horfes, and is hardly 
ever feen in F'landers, becaufe the Winter forces the breeders 
there to houfe and handle their colts. Temple . 

They were famous for their juftice in commerce, but ex¬ 
treme finefs to ftrangers: they expofed their goods with the 
price marked upon them, and then retired. Arbuthnot. 

ShTngle. //. f [fchindel, Germ.] A thin board to cover houfes. 
7 'he beft to cleave, is the moft ufefui for pales, laths, 
f ingles, and wainfeot. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

ShiTgles. n.f Wants fingul. [cingulum, Latin; zona morbus, 
Plinio. ] A kind of tetter or herpes that fpreads itfelf round 
the loins. 

Such are ufed fuccefsfully in eryfipelas and f ingles, by a flen* 
der diet of deceptions of farinaceous vegetables, and copious 
drinking of cooling liquors. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Shiny, adj. [from Jhine.~\ Bright; fplendid; luminous. 

When Aldcboran was mounted high, 

Above fhe f my Caifinpeia’s chain. 

One knocked at the door, and in would fare. Fa. Queen. 
The night 

Isfiny, and they fay we fhall embattle 

By th' fecond hour o’ th’ morn. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

W hile from afar we heard the cannons play, 

Like diftant thunder on a finy day, 

For abfent friends we were afliam’d to fear. Dryden 

Ship. [ r ap, ycyp, Saxon; fihap, Dutch.] A termination 
noting quality or adjunct, as lordfip ; or office, as Reward- 
fip. J 

S H1P. » f f rCip , Saxon ; feiippen, Dutch.] A {hip may be 
denned a large hollow building, made to pafs over the fea 
With fails. Watts 

All my followers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and fly lik efps before the wind. Shak. H. VT. 

I here made forth to us a fmall boat, with about eight per¬ 
iods m it, whereof one of them had in his hand alipftaff, 
who made aboard our fip. iW. 

1 wo other ftps loaded with viduals were burnt, and fome 
of t.ie men faved by tkeir fhipboats. Knolles 

indced that man lefs mad than thefe, 

\ V ho freights a fip to venture on the feas, 

U ith one f rail interpofing plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden: 

nftead of a fip, he fhould levy upon his country fuch a 
Jum of money, and return the fame to the treafurer of the 
navy..hence that tax had che denomination of / hip-money 

pounds Ch aCCmed thc ? earl F lum of tvvo hundred thoufand 

. A W-carpenter of old Rome could not have talked more 
judicioufly. . 

To Ship. v . a. [from the noun.] Addijon. 

i- Id put into afhip. 

^ My father at the road 

Expels my coming, there to fee mefipp’d. ShakeJt 

the , !ver emPer0r ’ A ' PP "’ S lli$ 6 reat departed doWn 

am,’.. Knolles's hijl. of the Turk' 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 

1 3 icia, and fipped in the bay of Attalia, from whence it was 
by fea tranfported to Pelufium. ‘ ^ as 

A breeze from Ihore began to blow, ^ 

Fhe failora fip their oars, and ceafe to row; 

Le’tfell the,ryards a ' tri P> and all their fails 

2. To tranfport inaftip. Dryden. 

Andionicus, would thou wert fipt to hell 
Rather than rob me of the peo r , Js Lart, ^efpeare. 

The 
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The fun no fooner (hall the mountains touch. 

But we will flip him hence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In Portugal men fpent with age, fo as they cannot hope for 
above a year of life, ;/hip themfelves away in a Brazil fleet. 

‘Temple. 

A Angle leaf can waft an army o’er, 

Ox Jhip off fer.ates to feme diftant (bore. Pope. 

The canal thatruns from the fea into the Arno gives a con¬ 
venient carriage to all goods that are to befflipped-oE. Addif 

Shi'pboard. n.f [Jhip and board. SeeBoARD.] 

1. This word is feldom ufed but in adverbial phrafes: a flip- 
board, on flit board, in a fhip. 

Let him go onfhipbnard, and the mariners will not leave 
their (larboard and larboard. Bramhall. 

Friend, 

What do’ft thou make a flnpboard ? To what end ? Dryden. 
Ovid, writing from on flipboard to his friends, excufed the 
faults of his poetry by his misfortunes. Dryden. 

2 . The plank of a (hip. f 

They have made all thy flipboards of Ar-trees, and brought 
cedars from Lebanon to make mails. Ezek. xxvii, 5. 

ShTpboy. n.f. [Jhip and boy.] Boy that ferves in a (hip. 

Few or none know me : if they did, 

This flipboy’s femblance hath difguh’d me quite. Shakefp. 

Shi'pman. n.f. [ flip and man.] Sailor; feaman. 

I myfelf have the very points they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 

I’ th’ Jhipjnan% card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hiram fent in the navy Jhipmen that had knowledge of the 
Asa. 1 Kings ix. 27. 

Sh/pmaster. n.f. Matter of the (hip. 

The JhipmaJler came to him, and faid unto him, what 
meaneft thou, O deeper ! arife, call upon thy God. Jon. i. 6. 

Shi'ppjnc. n.f. [from Jhip.] 

1. Veffels of navigation. 

Before Casfar’s invafion of this land, the Britons had not 
any flipping at all, other than their boats of twigs covered 
with hides. Raleigh. 

The numbers and courage of our men, with the (Length 
of our flipping* have for many ages paft made us a match for 
the greateft of our neighbours at land, and an overmatch for 
the ttrongeft at fea. Temple. 

Fifties firft to Jhipping did impart; 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

2 . Pafiage in a (hip. 

They took Jhipping and came to Capernaum, feeking for 
Jefus. Jo. vi. 24. 

Shi'pwreck. n.f. [flip ax\d wreck.] 

1. 1'he deflruiiion of (hips by rocks or (helves. 

Bold were the men, which on the ocean flrft 
Spread their new fails, when Jhipwreck was the word. Waller. 
We are not to quarrel with the water for inundations and 
flipwrecks. V Ejlrange. 

This fea war cod: the Carthaginians five hundred quinqui- 
remes, and the Romans feven hundred, including their flip- 
wrecks. A> buthnot. 

2. The parts of a (battered (hip. 

They might have it in their own country, and that by ga¬ 
thering up the flipwrecks of the Athenian and Roman thea- 

• tres. Dryden. 

3. Deftrufftion; mifearriage. 

Holding faith and a good confluence, which feme having 
put away, concerning faith, have made Jhipwreck. 1 Tim. i. 

To Shi'pwreck. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dedroy by daftiing on rocks or (hallows. 

Whence the fun ’gins his reflexion, 

Shipwrecking dorms and direful thunders break. Shakefp. 

2 . To make to fuffer the dangers of a wreck. 

Thou that can'll dill the raging of the feas. 

Chain up the winds, and bid the tempeds ceafe. 

Redeem my Jhipwreck: d foul from raging guds 
Of cruel paflion and deceitful luds. Prior. 

A fquare piece of marble (hews itfelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perfons who were flipwrecked. Addif. 

3. To throw by lofs of the veffel. 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity. 

No friends, no hope ! no kindred weep for me. Shakefp. 

Shipwright, n f. [Jhip and ivright.] A builder of (hips. 
Why fuch imprefs of Shipwrights, whofe fore talk 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week. Shakefp. 

A miferable (hame it were for our Shipwrights, if they did 
not exceed all others in the fetting up of our royal (hips. Ral. 

Vaft numbers of (hips in our harbours, and Shipwrights in 
our fea-port towns. . • Swift. 

The Roman fleet, although built by Shipwrights, and con¬ 
duced by pilots, both without experience, defeated that of 

the Carthaginians. Arbuthnot. 

«__ 

As when a flifzvright dands his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore. 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about. 

The grain deep piercing, ’till it fcoops it out. Pope. 

Shire, n.f. [ycip, from pap an, to divide. Sax. Jkyre, Erie.] 


, SHI . i 

A diviflon of the kingdom; a county; fo much of the 
dom as is under one .lheriff. "“‘S' 

Hls blazing eyes, like two bright (Lining Shields 
Did burn with wrath, and fp a rifted living lire; ’ 

As two broad beacons, fet in open fields,. 

Send forth their flames far off to every /hire. F a <*„ ' 

The noble youths from didant f ires refort. * 
SHIRT, n. j. [ fliert, Lamln ; ycypc, ycyjnc, Saxon.] 'pu 
under linen garment of a man. 

Shift $. flirt: the violence of aeftion hath made you reek- 
a fiicrifice. Shaken 

I taxe but two Jhirts out with me, and I mean not to fweat 
extraordinarily. .Sliaffp. Hemiy.iV 

\\ hen we lay next us what we hold mod dear 
Like Hercules, envenom’d Jhirts we.'wear, , 


And cleaving mifehiefs. 


D? yden. 


Several perfons in December had nothing over their 
ders but, their Jhirts. Addif,, en if. 

i o Shirt, v. a. [from the noun ] To cover ; to cicihc as n 
a (flirt. 

Ah ! for fo many fouls, as but this morn 

Were gioath’d with flelh, and warm'd with vital blood 

But naked now, or Jhirted but with air. Dryden 

Shi'rtless. adj. [ixedm jhirt.] Wanting a (hirt. 

Linfev-woolfey brothers, 

G rave mummers! lleevelefs florae, zndfjirtlefs others. PoH. 

Shi'ttah. In. f A fort of precious wood, of which Mojes 

Shi'ttim. 5 made the greatelt part of the tables, altars, and 
planks belonging to the tabernacle. The wood is hard, toufti, 
fmooth, without knots, and extremely beautiful. It [trows^in 

• Arabia. _ " "Calmtii. 

I will plant in the wildernefs the Jkittab- tree. 7/1 xli. 19. 

Bring me an offering of badgers (kins and Jhittim-wood. Ex. 

Shi'ttlecock. n.f [Commonly and perhaps as properlv/htf- 
tlecock. Of Jhittle oxjisuttle the etymology is doubtful \ Skin¬ 
ner derives it from fchutteln, German, to (hake; or yceatan, 
Saxon, to throw. Fie thinks it is called a cock from its fea¬ 
thers. Perhaps it is properl y fl.uttlecork, a cork driven to and 
fro, as the indrument in weaving, and foftened by frequent 
and rapid utterance from c:rk to cock.] A cork duck with 
feathers, and driven by players from one to another with bat- 
tledoors. 

You need not difeharge a cannon to break the chain of his 
thoughts : the pat of a Jhitilecock , or the creaking of a- jack, 
will do his bufinefs. Odder. 

Shive. n.f [ fehyve , Dutch.] 

1. A (lice of bread. 

Fafy it is 

Of a cut loaf to deal a five. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus: 

2 . A thick fplinter, or lamina cut off from the main fubftance.. 

Shavings made by the plane arc in fome things differing 
from thofe Jlnves, or thin and flexible pieces of wood, that are 
obtained by borers. Boyie. 

To SFFFVER. v.n. [ fchawren , German.] To quake; to 
tremble ; to ftiuddcr, as with cold or fear. 

Any very harlh noife will fet the teeth on edge, and make 


all the body fln-ver. 

What religious palfy’s this, 

Which makes the boughs dived their blifs? 
And that they might her footdeps draw, 
Drop their leaves with foivering awe. 

Why dand we longer fldvering under fear? 
The man thatyT iverd on the brink of An, 
Thus deel’d and harden’d, ventures boldly in. 


Bacon, 


Cleavthni. 
Milton. 

. Dryden. 

Hedefcribed this march to the temple withfo much horror, 
that he fiver cd every joint. Jddijon. 

Give up Laius to the realms of day, 

Whofe ghoft, yet f/.iv ring on Cocytus’ .fand 
Expedls its pafiage to the farther drand. 

Prometheus is laid 
On icy Caucafus to jhiver. 

While vultures eat his growing liver. 

To ShiVer. v.n. [from Jkivc .] To fall at once into many 
parts or (hives. 

Had’d thou been aught butgoA'mer, feathers, air, 

So many fathom down precipitating. 


Pope. 


Thou’d’d Jhiver d like an egg. 


Shakef King John. 

Upon the breaking and Jhivering of a great date, you 
be fure to have wars. 'Baiop 

The natural world, ftnould gravity once ceafe, or be wim 
drawn, would indantly Jhiver into millions of atoms. WooiM- 
To oHi'ver. v. a. To break by one a£f into many parts, 

^ latter * nflttt 

The ground with Jhiver’a armour drown. 0 ' 

Show’rs of granado’s rain, by fudden burd 

Difploding murd’rous bowels ; fragments of (reel 

A thoufand ways at once, the flower'd orbs ... 

Fly diverfe, working torment. ' T 

Shi'ver. n. J'. [from the verb.] One fragment of many ' r 

which any thing is broken. * ■< r 

He would pound thee into flitters with his fid, as a a] 

breaks a bifket. Shakefp. i 'rcilus ana rejji^ 
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As brittle as the glory is the face; 

For there it is crack’d in an hundred Jhiver s. Shakefpeare. 

If you drike a folid body that is brittle, it breaketh not only 
where the immediate force is, but breaketh all about in to Jbi- 
vers and fritters. Bacon s Nat. Hijiory. 

Surging waves againd a folid rock. 

Though all to flivers dafh’d, th’ aflault renew. 

Vain batt’ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton . 

Sin'v ery. adj. [from Jhiver.] Eoofe of coherence ; incom¬ 
pact; eafily falling into many fragments. 

There were obferved incredible numbers of thefe (hells 
thus flatted, and extremely tender, in Jhivery done, li oodward. 
Sho'ADSTONE. n f 

S.loadflone is a final! ttone, fmooth without, of a dark liver co¬ 
lour, and of the fame colour within, only with the addi¬ 
tion of a faint purple. It is a fragment broxe of an iron 
vein. Woo ivard on Fcjflls. 

Certain tin-dones ly on the face of the ground which they 
call flioad, as died from the main load, and made fomewhat 
round by the water. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

The loads or veins of metal were by this a&ion of the de¬ 
parting water made eafy to be found out by the Jhoads, or 
trains of metallick fragments born off from them, and lying 
in trains from thofe veins towards the fea, in the fame courfo 
that water falling thence would take. Woodward. 

Shoal n j\ [ycole, Saxon. 

1. A croud ; a great multitude; a thron?. 

When there be great Jhoals of people, which go on to po¬ 
pulate, without forefeeing means of fudentation ‘. once in an 
age they dilcharge a portion of their people upon other na- 

. , -nr Bacon. 

A league is made againd fuch routs and floles of people as 

have utterly degenerated from nature Bacon. 

1 he vices of a prince draw flo es of followers, when his vir¬ 
tue leaves him the more eminent, becaufe fingle. Decay of Pietv 
A floal of filver fifhes glides ^ 

And plays about the barges. Wa’ler. 

God had the command of famine, whereby he could have 
earned them od by Jhoals. Woodwaid. 

Around the goddefs roll 

Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable floal, 

Thick, and more thick the black blocade extends. PoPe 

2. A lhallow ; a fand bank. 

The haven’s mouth they durft not enter, for the dangerous 

A'?' , . rr . Abbot’i Defcript. of the World, 

He heaves them off the /holes. Devo n 

The depth of your pond ihould be fix foot; and on the 
tides fome /holes for the fiflt to lay their fpawn. Mortimer. 

I 0 ohoal. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To croud; to throng. 

The wave-fprung entrails, about which faufens and filh 
di dflole. ru . 

2. To be (hallow; to grow (hallow. pman. 

What they met 

-olid, or (limy, as in raging fea, 

2 od up and down, together crouded drove, 

From each Mcjl/Hing tow’rds the mouth of hell. Milton 
hoal. adj. Shallow ; obdrucled or incumbered with banks 

[ira "*' w 

£, plah y ' ^ [fr ° m Fullofft °^ full of flnllow 

Thofe who live 

here, withi his Jhoaly foords Vulturnus roars. Dryden 
T he watchful heroe felt the knocks, and found 
I he tolling veffel fail’d on Jhoaly ground n, ,1 

Tonflia / [ ‘T Frendl; JhockeJ. Dutch. ] ^ 

° nflia; mUt x,;:;; r r f7 I Vi0bn “> concourfe. 

1 ilru flock 

Ut hghting elements on all ftdes round 
Fnvirond, wins his way. 

2. Concuflion; external violence Milton. 

jdk a, ’ yVu f ftood the 

lion, (hould after be corrupted^ aLT^' 0 V5 jlT 

Thefe ftrong unftake.fmounds r Gft the^ 

Of t des and feas tempelluous, while the rocks 
p fecret ,n a long continu’d vein ’ 

Teh-s u t'tught’m'i’: po h ?; d t r- s - pi,e «*«*•-• 

R Midft an the /hocks and i^ri^of^^ 

RT-s fupenor and looks down on Ctefar ’ ss n r 

He L ft ,,§ t at . th V ead ° f his few faithf ul «ends Md ‘k on - 
He flood the Jhotk of a whole hoft of foes ’ Ju-r 

Bv : ! Pp,es froni their Parents rent Addl J°”- 

% ftormy Jh, ch mu ft not negledled lye 

1 he prey ot worms. ‘ ’ 

3 - 1 he conflia of enemies. Philips. 

TlItrr1d e ^ egi ° nS> n0t ,efs hide °usjoin’d 
that S tZU Way are hl m0re than thefts 


D Ejlrange. 
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The mighty force 

Of Edward twice o’erturn d their defp’rate king: 

Twice he arofe, and join’d the horri . flock. Philips * 

4i Offence , impreftion of difguft:. 

Fewer flocks a ttatefman gives his friend. Young. 

5. [Sihocke, old Dutch.] A pile of (heaves of corn. 

Com tithed, fir parfon, together to get. 

And caufe it on flicks to be by and by fet, 

In a lull age, like as a flock of'corn cometh in, in bis 
feafon. Job, 

Thou, full of days, like weighty flocks of corn. 

In feafon reap’d, (hall to thy grave be born. Sandys. 

Behind the mafter walks, builds up the jkocks , 

Feels his heart heave with joy. Thomfcn. 

6. [from Jhagg.] A rough dog. 

I would fain know why a jhtck and a hound are notdi- 

ftindl fpecies. Locke* 

To Shock, v. a. [ fchocken, Dutch. 

1. To (bake by violence. 

Thefe her princes are come home again : 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we will Jhock them. Shakefp. K. John. 

2. To offend ; to difguib. 

Suppofing verfes are never fo beautiful, yet if they contain 
any thing that /hocks religion or good manners, they are 
Verjus mopes rerum nugaqvcs canora. Dryden. 

Thofe who in reading Homer are flock'd that ’tis always a 
lion, may as well be angry that ’tis always a man. Pope. 

My (on, 1 ' 

1 bade him love, and bid him now forbear • 

If you have any kindnefs for him, (fill 
^Advife him not to Jhock a father’s will. Dryden. 

ft o Shock, v. n. ft o be offenfive. 

I he French humour, in regard of the liberties they take 
in female converfations, is very flocking to the Italians, who 
are naturally jealous. Addifon’s Remarks r n Italy. 

To Shock, v.n. [from the noun.] To build up piles of 

(heaves. 

Reap well, fcatter not, gather clean that is (horn, 

Bind faff, flock apace, have an eye to thy corn. Tuffer. 
Shod, for Jhoed, the preterit and participle palfveofto floe. 

Strong exeltreed cart that is clouted and flod. TuTer* 

Shoe, n. f plural floes anciently Jhoon. [yceo, r eoe, Saxon j 
Jcboe, Dutch.] he cover of the foot. 

Your hofe ihould be ungarter'd, your/^ untied* and every 
thing about you demonftrating a carelefs deflation. Shakefp , 
Spare n ne but (uch as -o in clouted Jhoon , 

For they are thrifty honed men. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

. 1 h , ls , hollow cylinder is fitted with a fucker, upon which 

is nailed a good thick piece of tannedyTw-leather. Boyle 

Unknown and like efteem’d, and the dull fwain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted Jhoon> 

And yet more medic’nal than that moly 
That Hermes once to wile Ulyffts gave; 

He call’d it hasmony. ’ Milton. 

I was in pain, pulled of my floe, and fome eafe that save 
ni6» ^ . 

T the noun7 *' l J hod > P arti ciple palH voflod. [from 

1. ft o fit the foot with a Jhoe. 

ft he fmith’s note for fleeing and plough irons. Shakefp. 
He doth nothing but talk of his horfe; and makes it a 

him 1 himf e r ]f Priatl0n t0 HlS ° Wn § °° d partS ’ that he can f hoe 

Tell your matter that the horfes want (hoeing. Swift 

2. To cover at the bottom. J 

ft he wheel compos’d of crickets bones. 

And daintily made for the nonce, 

For fear of rattling on the ftones’, 

VVith thiftle down they flod it. Drovf 

-HOE boy. n.f [Jhre anc ] boy ^ A boy that cleans ^ j * 

mv o JnT P ° y a Jb9eb ?* 15 ^ in View to his ^vantage, or 
my own convenience ? T 5 . 

How each the publick good purfues, Jt ' 

Make all true patriots up to Jhoeboys , 

Huzza their brethren. o . r 

Shoe-ing-hor n. n.f. [ -j loe and ;, or „ j W! J‘- 

l ’ row X Ufed t0 faCiIit3te thC admiffi ° n ° f th£ foot int0 a nar- 

2 ‘ ufe7as th a n m g ed b i y um h!C !' 3 tra,,faaion ^ facilitated; anything 
l\ /t.ci med un ?' contempt. J ° 

T, 01of ou , r , fi " e y° un g ladies retain in their fervice funer 
lum^rary and infigmficant fellows which they uf e like Jh f 
flers and commonly cM/koemg-bom. * C ' p 

1 have been an \n m t]hoL-horn for above tW ' ^* 
t y htnumL[Tefore m (he was’ftod" TT ab ° VC 

ssaittr" Wfiasaa: 

"asr --*'•) o». - w. Ats 
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A cobler or flooemaher may find fome little fault with the 
latchet of a (hoe that an Appelles had painted, when the 
whole figure is fuch, as none but an Appelles could paint. Watts. 
Shoe / tye. n f [flooe zwdo tye. J The ribband with which wo¬ 
men tie their Jhoes . 

Madam, I do as is my duty. 

Honour the (hadow of your fhoetye. Hud.bras. 

Shog. n.f. [from floockd] Violent concufiion. 

Another’s diving bow he did adore. 

Which, with a fhog 9 cads all the hair before. Dryden. 
m WI H rather have the primitive man to be produced," in a 
kind of digefting balneum, where all the heavier lees may 
fubfide, and a due sequilibrium be maintained, not difturbed 
by any fuch rude and violent Jhogs that would ruffle and break 
all the little (lamina of the embryon. Bentley. 

T. o Shog. v. a. 1 o (hake*; to agitate by fudden interrupted im- 
.pulfes. 

After it is wafhed, they put the remnant into a wooden 
difh, the which they foftly Jhog to and fro in the water, un¬ 
til the earthy fubftance be flitted away. Carew. 

Shone. The preterite ofy?;/W. 

All his father in him floone. Milton. 

Shook. 7 he preterite and in poetry participle paffive of flake. 
Taxallan , flook by Montezuma’s pow’rs, 

Has, to refill his forces, call'd in ours. Dryden. 

To Shcot. v. a preterite, I floaty participle, flot or flotten.. 
[ycebtan, Saxon.] 

1. To difcharge any thing fo as to make it fly with fpeed or vio¬ 
lence. 

Light 

Shoots far into the bofom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. 

2. To difcharge from a bow or gun. 

I owe you much, and like a witlefs youth, 

7 'hat which I owe is loft; but if you pleafe 
Toflooot an arrow that felf way 
Which you did /boot the firft, I do ftot doubt 
To find both. 

This murtherous fhaft that’s flot 
Hath not yet lighted; and our fafeft way 
Is to avoid the aim. 

3. To let off. 

7 'he men floot ftrong flioots with their bows. 

The two ends of a bow flot off, fly from one another. Boyle. 

Men who know not hearts, fhould make examples; 
Which like a warning-piece, mull be flot off. 

To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden. 

4. To ftrike with any thing flot. 

Not an hand fhall touch the mount, but he {hall be ftoned 
or flot thro’. Exod. xix. 13. 

The liquid air his moving pinions wound. 

And, in the moment, floot him on the ground. Dryden. 

5. To emit new parts, as a vegetable. 

None of the trees exalt themfelves, neither flooi up their 
top among the thick boughs. Ezeh. xxxi. 14. 

A grain of muftard groweth up and flooteth out great 
branches. Mark. iv. 32. 

Tell like a tall old oak, how learning JhootSy 
To heaven her branches, and to hell her roots. Denham. 

6. To emit; to dart or thruft forth. 

Ye bucks, who pluck the flow’rs, 

Beware the fecret fnake that floats a fling. Dryden. 

7 'he laft had a ftar upon its bread, which flot forth point¬ 
ed beams of a peculiar luftre. Addifon. 

Fir’d by the torch of noon, to tenfold rage, 

Th’ infuriate hill forth Jljoots the pillar’d flame. Tloomfon. 

7. 7 'o pufb fuddenly. 

I have laugh’d fometimes w hen I have refle&ed on thofe 
men w’ho have flot themfelves into the world; fome bolting 
out upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, and fome hided off, 
quitting it with difgrace. Dryden. 

8. To pufh forward. 

7 'heythat fee me floot out the lip, they fhake the head. Pf. 

9. To fit to each other by pianing ; a workman’s term. 

Strait lines in joiner’s language are called a joint; that is 
two pieces of wood that are flot , that is plained or elfe paired 
with a pairing chiffel. Moxcn. 

10. To pafs through with fwiftnefs. 

Thus having faid, fhe finks beneath the ground, 

With furious hafte, and floats the Stygian found. Dryden. 
To Shoot, v. n. 

j. To perform the a£l of flooting. 

The archers have forely grieved him and flot at him. Gen. 
When he has flot his bell, he is fine that none evtr did 
floot better. Temple. 

When you (hoot , and Abut one eye, 

You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t’other friendly aid. 

Or wink, as coward and afraid. Prior. 

2 . To germinate ; to increafe in vegetable growth. 

Such trees as love the fun do not willingly defeend far into 
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the earth ; and therefore they are commonly trees that /7 
up much. J-' 0 ' 

Onions, as they hang, will floot forth. 

7 'he tree at once both upward Jhcots 9 
And juft as much grows downward to the roots. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees,' 

Shoots riling up, and fpreads by flow decrees. ’ 

Nor will the wither’d flock be green^again. 

But the wiki oli ve floats and (hades the ungrateful plain. Dr 
New creatures rife, 

A moving mafs at firft, and (hort of thighs; 

Till flowing out with legs and imp’d with wings. Dryden 
x he corn laid up by ants would Jhoot under °round if 
they did not bite off all the buds ; and therefore it* will L 

uce nothing; * , j. r 

-m • 1, r 1 r-r^. , Addion, 

, 1 his valley of the Tirol lies enclofed on all fides by the 
Alps, though its dominions JhoA out into feveral branches 
among the breaks of the mountains. Addifln's Italy 

Lxprefs d juices of plants, boiled into the confidence of a 
fyrup, and fet into a cool place, the effential fait will floot up 
on the fides of the veftels. Arbutbot on Aliments. 

A wild, vvlure weeds and flow’rs promifeuous flooi 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. p of)tt 

. To torm itfelf into any (hape. 

li the menflruum be over charged, metals will floot into 

chr )f als - Bacon. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold confervatories, it will 
chryftalize and floot into glaceous bodies. Brown s Vulg. Er. 

That rude mafs will floot itfelf into feveral forms, till it make 
an habitable world : the fteady hand of Providence being the 
invifible guide of all its motions. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To be emitted. 

There//xtf a dreaming lamp along the iky, 

Which on the winged lightning feem’d to fly. Dryden. 
Tell them that the rays of light flooot from the fun to our 
earth, at the rate of one hundred and eighty thoufand miles 
in thejecond of a minute, they (land aghaft at fuch talk. Watts, 
l he grand stheriai bow 

, Shoots up immenfe. Tbomfin. 

5. 7 'o protuberate; to jet out. 

The land di d flooot out with a very great promontory, bend¬ 
ing that way. Abbot’s Defcript. of the World. 

6. 7 'o pafs as an arrow. 

7 'hy words floot thro’ my heart, 

Melt my refolves, and turn me all to love. Addifin. 

7. To become any thing fuddenly. 

Let me but live to fhadow this young plant 
From blites and ftorms; he’ll foon float up a heroe. Dryd. 

8. To move fwiftly along. 

A floating ftar in autumn thwarts the night. 

A fhining harvell either hoft difplays, 

And floot> againft the fun with equal rays. 

At firft (he flutters, but at length file fprings, 

To (moother flight, and floots upon her wings. 

The broken air loud whiftling as (he flies, 

She (lops and liftens, and floots forth again, 

And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. 

Heav’n’s imperious queen flot down from high 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 

7 'he gates are forc’d. Dryden 
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She downward glides, 

Lights in Fleet-ditch, and fleets beneath the tides. 

Where the mob gathers, fwiftly floot along, 

Nor idly mingle in the noify throng. 

At the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

Not half fo fwiftly floots along in air, 

1 he gliding light’ning. 

9. To feel a quick pain. 

.Shoot, n.f. [from the verb.) 

1. 7 'he act or impreffion of any thing emitted from adifl- 

7 'he i'urkifti bow giveth a very forcible./^/, infomuch as 
the arrow, hath pierced a fteel target two inches thick; b ltt 
the arrow if headed with wood, hath been known to pierce 
thro’ a piece of wood of eight inches thick. Baai. 

2. The a£l of firiking, or endeavouring to ftrike with a niiilAc 
weapon difeharged by any inilrument. 

The noife of thy crofs-bow 

Will fcare the herd, and fo my floot is loft. Shalfp 
But come the bow; now mercy goes to kill* 

And (hooting well is then accounted ill. 

Thus will 1 fave my credit in the floot 9 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do’t. 

As a country fellow was making a float at a 
trode upon a fnake that bit him. 

r- r* 7 1 -» T-k t • nr* • 
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re. 
he 

Dlftrange. 

[ Scheuten , Dutch.] Branches iftiiing from the main flock- 
They will not come juft on the tops where they were 
cut, but out of thofe floats which were water boughs, paeon. 
I faw them under a green mantling vine. 

Plucking ripe clufiers from the tender floats. _ JvU on. 
Prune off fuperfiuous branches and floots of this 
fpring ; butexpofe not the fruit without leaves fuffleient- 

The 
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The hook (he bore. 

To lop the growth t)f the luxuriant year, 

To decent form the lawlefs floots to bring, 

And teach th’obedient branches where to ipring. Pope. 

Now, (hould my praifes owe their truth 
To beauty, drels, or paint, or youth, 

’7'were grafting on an annual (lock 
That muft our expectations mock ; 

And making one luxuriant floot 9 
Die the next year for want of root. 

IShoo'ter. n.f [from floGt.] One that (hoots; 
a gunner 

7 he flooter ewe, the broad-leav’d fycamore. Fairf 
We are flooters both, and thou doft deign 
To enter combat with us, and conteft 
With thine own clay. Herbert. 

7'he King with gifts a veffel (lores; 

And next, to reconcile the flooter God, 

Within her hollow fides the facrifice he (low’d. Dryden. 
Shop. n. f [yceop, Saxon, a magazine; efehoppe , French ; 
Jhopa , low Latin.] Ai fworth. 

1 . A place where any thing is fold. 

Our windows are broke down, 

And we tor fear compell’d to (hut our flops. Shahefpeare. 

Your mod grave belly thus anfwer’u; 

True is it, my incorporate friends, 

7 hat J receive the general food at firft, 

Which you do live upon; and fit it is, 

Becaufe 1 am the (lore-houfe and th z flop 
Of the whole body. Shahefpeare's Macbeth * 

In his needy flop a tortoife hung, 

An alligator fluff, and other (kins 
Of ili-fflap’d fithes; and about his (helves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shahefpeare. 

Scarce any fold in fl ps could be relied on as faithfully pre- 

P ar , d - . . Boyle. 

His flop is his element, and he cannot with any enjoy¬ 
ment of himfelf live out of it. South’s Sermons. 

2. A room in which manufactures are carried on. 

We ha^e divers mechanical arts and fluffs made by them ; 
andyftyu for fuch as are not brought into vulgar ufe. Bacon. 
Shipboard, n.f. frop and board.] Bench on which any work 
is done. 

7 'hat beaftly rabble, that came down 
From all the garrets in the town. 

And flails, a r\d flopboards, in vaft fwarms. 

With new chalk’d'bills, and rufty arms. Hndibras * 

Itdvve ls not in (hops or work-houfes ; nor till the late ao-e 
was it ever known, that any one ferved feven years to D a 
(muh or a taylor, that he (hould commence doctor or divine 
from the flopboard or the anvil; or from whiffling to a team. 


come to preach to a con rogation, 

_ O O 


South s Sermons. 


Shofbo K. n.f. IJhi? and bwk.] Book in whkh'a tradetaan 
keeps his accounts. 

I hey that have wholly neglefled the exercife of their un- 
derfianenngs, will be as unfit lor it as one unpractifed in 
figures to caft up a flopbook. 1 L S 

rL'PKEt. pr.R. n . f [flop and keep.] A trader who fells in a 

lflop; not a merchant who only deals by wholefale. 

Nothing is more common than to hear a flopkeeper defirino- 

clock 6lghb0UF t0 the g0odnefs to tel1 him w hat is a 

Sh,W n . n.f [fopzuin,an.] A petty trader. 

tu ^^7 [°us as his mufe, prcfcribes and gives, 

fells ’ and b y de ^c 7 ion lives. Dryden 
bHoRE. the preterit offiear. ^>)den. 

^ thy father’s dead : 

MlT.fi W 7.7° rtal W him > F** Srief 
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Shore his old thread in twain. 
hore . n.f [proj-.e, Saxon.] 

1 he coall of the fea. 

_ Sea cover’d fea ; 

. _pea without fho-e. 

2 - The bank of a river. A licentious ufe. 

Lehde the fruitful Jho*e of muddy Nile 
Upon a funny bank outftretched lay, 

3- A drah° nftrCUS ,' Cn? ' h 3 n ’ i S ht >' crocodile. 

s f* dram , properly fewer. 

4 wT,e 7 i D ufeH i rrT/ hef i 1PP0rt0fabuiia!n S iabuKrers - 

ofla ,d near the 1 intend thereby acoaft 

to fupport a building. ^ “* 1 ‘ lln t0 carr y °ff water, or a prop 

1 7 H0RE - v. a. [ jcimnn, Dutch 1 * Lo ° u/! ' 

■ ‘n^op; to fupport. ' J 

U P with tilnber l ” 1ULU Wal1, a ' ,d 3S thc >’ wrought, flwred it 

tut H (UdC: e m r h i ierst, 7 hi * r n fubr ‘ ne '- * 

toiler leaned upon him 

Cvo^cefr^'r ° r . U ."fW«g & 

™ t0 W, 
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2 . To fet oft (hore. Not in ufe. 


t on more. i\ot in uie. 

I will bring thefe two blind ones aboard him ; if he think; 
it fit to flare them again let him call me rogue. Shahefpeare■. 

Sho'reless, adj. [from floored] Having no coa(L 

This ocean of felicity is fo floorelefs and boltomlefs, that 
all the faints and angels cannot exhauft it. Boyle. 

Sh'orli ng. n.f. [from flear 9 floore] The felt or (kin ot a 
(heep (horn. 

Shorn. 7 'he participle pafflve of (hear. 

So rofe the Danite (Irons*, 


Shorn of his ftrength 

O 


D ’ 

Vile fhrubs are Jhorn for browze: the tow’ring height 


Miltoft 


Drydu n. 


Dryder.h 


Milton * 


Of undluous trees are torches for the night.! 

He plunging downward (hot his radiant head ; 

Difpell’d the breathing air that broke his flight; 

Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal fight. 

SHOR.T. adj. [fccojit, Sdxon.] 

1. Not long ; commonly not long enough. 

Weak though I am of limb, and floort of fight* 

Far from a lynx, and net a giant quite. 

I’ll do what Mead and Cheftlden advife, 

7 'o keep thefe limbs, and to preferve thefe eyes. 

2. Not long in fpace or extent. 

7 'his left voluble earth, 

By floor ter flight to the eaft, had left him there. 

1 hough floort my ftature, yet my name extends 
To heaven itfelf, and earth’s remoteft ends. Pope. 

3. Not long in time or duration. 

I hey change the night into day : the light is /hort , becaufe 
of darknefs Job xvii. 12. 

Nor Lve thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’d, 

Live well, how long or floort permit to heav’n. Milton . 

Short were her marriage joys : for in the prime 
Of youth her lord exp r'd before his time. Dryden . 

4. Repeated by quick iterations. 

Her breath then floort , feem’d loth from home to pafs. 
Which more it mov’d, the more it fweeter was. Sidney . 

Thy breath comes floort 9 thy darted eyes are fixt 
On me for aid, as if thou wert purfu’d. Dryden * 

My breath grow floort my beating heart fprung upward, 
And leap’d and bounded in my heaving bofom. Smith . 

5* iNOt attaining an end ; not reaching the purpofed point; not 
adequate; not equal. 

Immoderate praifes, the foolifti lover thinks floort of his 
miftrefs, though they reach far beyond the heavens. Sidney . 

Some cottons here grow, but floort in worth unto thofe of 

Th na v u . , 

1 be 1 urks give you a quantity rather exceeding than floort 
of your expectation. Sand < 

Since higher I fall flort 9 on him who next 
Provokes my envy. Milton .' 

1 know them not; not therefore am I floort 
Of knowing what I ought. Miltons Paradifc Re 

To attain c 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways, 

All human thoughts com efl.ort, fupremeof things .Milton, 
O glorious trial of exceeding love, 

Engaging me to emulate ! but floort 

Of thy perfection, how (hall I attain. Milton. 

To place her in Olympus’ top a gueft, 

Among th’ immortals, who with ne&ar feaft ; 

That poor would feem, that entertainment Jhort 

Ol the true fplendor of her prefent court. (Haller. 

^ e err, and come floort of fcience, becaufe we are fo fre¬ 
quently milled by the evil condua of our imaginations. Gian. 
hat great wit has fallen floort in his account. Adore. 

As in many things the knowledge of philofophers was (hoot 
of the truth, fo aim oft in all things their pradice fell Sort of 
their knowledge : the principles by which they walked were as 
muc c ow thofe by which they judged, as their feet were be- 
low the.r head. ' South's Sa-rncns. 

j Wl “ s not death (hould terminate their ftrife; 

And wounds, if wounds enfue, bo floot of life. Dryden. 

falls/??'/ Ti! eds . Theoc f ltus in regularity and brevity, and 
ftyle ° f hlm m notllin S but Simplicity and propriety of 

fide^trulhty" C3me M ‘' ° n 

Defea in our behaviour, comingyto of the utmoft ^race- 
fulnefs, often efcapes our obfervation. 

i fpeculative maxims have not an adual univerfa! afient 

vTalt“' d> FafliCal Pri,,CipleS — /-of anir 

be^cl P f,^ rSniVPrWideaS a faculty whhh 

^ Wl '° b “ d - “P- thit 

A neutral indifference fall, floort nf rhnf 1 r • -dddflon. 

under who have taken fuch^t 0f ^ 

ufing anote^of oYlh^ U 'u dertook t0 imitate bui 

what I Td mV a P ob ^mg them, he (ell much floort of 
at 1 had atUined t0 > * I afterwards underftood. Lwtl 
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colonira TlblT the , Phoenicians, who had efkblifted 

SUlph ’ ft ° Pt ^ puking 

anv D ,rn S gKf:'; COmmanded ’ a " d 110 happinefe allowedTo 
> TK» f; ' c ’ r , ooiitb s Sermons. 

ofThn bn 'f° f u WOrdS Wil1 be ail ° Wed tCJ fiJ1 mUch M‘ 

6 . Not far diftant in time. Bahr > 

He commanded thofe, who were appointed to attend him, 

r.'S&S.lgif* <*—* 

8. Scanty; wanting. 

theIpro E £. WerC inferi ° r in nUmber ’ and in 

Th ey Jhort of fuccours, and in deep defpair, ayWard% 
Shook at the difmal profpedl of the war. Dryden. - 

9. Not fetching a compafs. J 

So foon as ever they were gotten out of the hearing of the 
cock, the lion turned fieri upon him, and tore'him to 
pieces. np/t- 

He feiz’d the helm, his fellows cheer’d, J ’ **”**' 

Turn’d -Jhort upon the {helves, and madly fleer’d. Dryden 
For turning jhort, he flruck with all his might 
Pull on the helmet of th’ unwary knight. ° Dryden. 

10. Not going fo far as was intended. 

As one condemn’d to leap a precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops Jhort. n , 

11. Defective as to quantity. ^ 

When the fleece is {holm. 

When their defencelefs limbs the brambles tear, 

ff ort of their wno1 ’ naked from the iheer. Dryden. 

12. Narrow; contradled. J 

Men of wit and parts, hut of fieri thoughts and little me- 
nation, are apt to diftruft every thing for a fancy. Burnet. 

xt r 1I,Ce t ‘ ieir own Jhort underftand mgs reach 
No farther than the prefent, think ev’n the wife 

Hike them dildofe the fecrets of their breads. Rowe 

I J. Brittle; friable. 

His fle(h is not firm, but fieri and taftelefs. Walton. 

Mari from Derbyflnre was very fat, though it had fo great 
a quantity of (and, that it was fo fieri, that, if you wit it, 
you could not work it into a ball, or make it hold together. 

■kt , .. Mortimer's Husbandry , 

14. Not bending. J 

The lance broke Jhort, the beaft then bellow’d loud, 

And his ftrong neck to a new onfet bow’d. Dryden. 

H 0 R rl’ n ' f [from the adjedlive.] A fummary account. 

I he Jhort and long is our play is prefer’d. Shakefp. 

. . ma ^ es a man of him at fixteen, and a boy all 

hts hfe after. L'Ejlrange. 

ir ne meet with no reply, you may conclude thatl truft to 
the goodnefs of mycaufe: th e Jhort on’t is, ’tis indifferent to 
your humble fervant whatever your party fays. Dryden. 

From Medway’s pleafing flream 
To Severn’s roar be thine: 

In jhort, reftore my love, and (hare my kingdom. Dryden. 

1 he proprieties and delicacies of theEnglifh are known to 
few: 'tis impoffible even fora good wit to underftand and 
pradtfle them, without the help of a liberal education and long 
reading; in Jhort, without wearing off the ruft which he con- 
tracted while he was laying in a flock of learning. Dryden. 

I h efloort is, to (peak all in a word, the poffibility of bein* 
ound in a falvable ftate cannot be fufficiently fecured, with- 
out a poffibility of always perfevering in it. Norris. 

1 o * ee Miole booies of men breaking a conftitution ; in 
Jf-C 7 if to be encompaflcd with the greateft dangers from with¬ 
out, to be torn by many virulent fadlions within, then to be 
feeure and fenlelefs, are the moft likely fymptoms, in a flate, 
of ficknefs unto death. Swift 

ohort. adv. [it is, I think, only ufed in compofition.] Not 
long. 

Beauty and youth, 

And fprightly hope andyZw 7 -enduring joy. Dryden. 

One Arange draught preferibed by Hippocrates, for a Jhort - 
breathed man, is half a gallon of hydromel, with a little 
vinegar. Arbuthnot. 

lo Shorten. v. a. [from ft)ort.~\ 

I. To make fhort, either in time or fpace. 

Becaufe they fee it is not generally fit, or poflible, that 
churches fhould frame thankfgivings anfwerable to each 

petition, they Jhorten fomewhat the reins of their cenfure. 

xx 7- n Hooker. 

T Would you have been fo brief with him, he would 
Have been fo brief with you, to Jhorten you, 

For taking fo the head, the whole head’s length. Shakefp. 

I o for ten its ways to knowledge, and make each perception 
moie comprehenfive, it binds them into bundles. Locke. 

None {ball dare 

With Jhorten d fword to flab in elofer war. 

But in fair combat. Dryden . 
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W ar, and luxury’s more direful rage, 

j 7 L cri ™ s have brought, to Jhorten mortal breath 
w Ith all the num’rous family of death. * n . 

Whatever Jkortens the fibres, by infinuating themfelvesAnTo 
Lheir parts, as water in a rope, contracts. ArhmV. 1 

2. To contract; to abbreviate. ’ ’ hot ' 

W e Jhorten'd days to moments by love’s art 
Whilft our two fouls 

Perceiv’d no paffing time, as if a part 

Our love had been of ftill eternity. Suckf - 

3. To confine ; to hinder from progreffion. lL ln i* 

1 o be known, Jkortens my laid intent; 

My boon I make it, that you know me not. Sha?cftear» 
Here where the fuhj e a is fo fruitful, I am floortenedL 2 
chain, and can only fee what is forbidden me to reach 

4. Jo cut off; to defeat. J * 

The Xnfh dwell altogether by their fepts, fo as thev mav 
confp 1 re what they will; whereas if there were.Englifh placed 
among them, they fhould not be able to Air but that it fhould 

be known, and they Jhortened according to their demerits. Stenf 

5. I o lop. r 

Diffioneft with lopt arms the youth appears, 

Spoil d of his nofe, and Jhorten'd of his ears. Dr\den 

Shorthand, n.f. [Jhort and hand.] A method of writing 
in compendious characters. & 

Your follies and debauches change 
With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 
Are tir’d, and cannot fcore them on theftac-e, 

Unlefs each vice in floorthand they indite, 

Ev’n as notcht ’prentices whole fermons write. Dryden. 
boys have but little ufe of Jhcrthand, and fhould by no 
means pra&ife it, ’till they can write perfectly well. Locke. 
In flier than d (kill d, where little marks ccmprife 
Whole words, a fentence in a letter lies. Creech 

As the language of the face is univerfal, fo ’tis very com* 
prehenfive: no laconifm can reach it: ’tis th eforthand of the 


mind, and crowds a great deal in a little room. 


Collier. 


Shortlived, adj. [Jhort and l.ve. J Not living or lalting 
Jong. s 

Unhappy parent of a Jhort Jiv'd fon I 
Why loads he this embitter’d life with fhame? Dryden. 

I he joyful Jhortliv d news foon fpread around. 

Took the fame train. Dryden. 

Some vices promife a great deal of pleafure in the com- 
miflion ; but then, at befl, it is but Jhortlivcd and tranfient, a 
fudden fiafh prefently extinguifhed. Calamy s Sermons. 

I ne frequent alterations in publick proceedings, the variety 
of Jhort lived favourites that prevailed in their feveral turns un¬ 
der the government of her fuccefibrs, have broken us into 
thefe unhappy diftindHons. Addifon 9 s Freeholder. 

A piercing torment that Jhortlived pleafure of your’s muft 
bring upon me, from whom you never received any offence. 

Addijon's Speftator. 

All thofe graces 

The common fate of mortal charms may find ; 

Content our fljortliv’d praifes to engage, 

1 he joy and wonder of a fingle age. Addifon. 

Admiration is a Jhortlived paflion, that immediately decays 
upon growing familiar with its objeCf, unlefs it be ftill fed 
with frefh difeoveries. Addijon. 

In youth alone its empty praife we boaft; 

But foon the Jhcrtliv’d vanity is lofl. Pof>(< 

Then palaces fhall rife; the joyful fon 
Shall finifh what his Jhortliv'd fire begun. pot.,. 

Sho rtly. adv. [from Jhort.] 
j. Quickly; foon; in a little time. 

I mufl leave thee, love, and Jhortly too. Shakefp. 

f hou art no friend to God, or to the king : 

Open the gates, or I’ll fhut thee out Jhortly. Shak. H. VI. 

I he armies came Jhortly in view of each other. Clarendon. 
The time will Jhortly come, wherein you fhall more rejoice 
for that little you have expended for the benefit of others, than 
in that which by fo long toil you fhall have faved. Calamy. 

He celebrates the anniverfary of his father’s funeral, and 
Jhortly after arrives at Cumae. Dryden. 

Ev’n he, whofe foul now melts in mournful lays. 

Shall Jhortly want the gen’rous tear he pays. Pope. 

2 . In a few words ; briefly. 

I could exprefs them more Jhortly this way than in profe, and 
much of the force, as well as grace of arguments, depends on 
their concifenefs. Pope. 

Sho'rtness. n. f. [from fhort.] 
i. 7 he quality of being fhort, either in time or fpace: 

I’ll make a journey twice as far, t’ enjoy 
A fecond night of fuch fweet Jhortnefs , which 
Was mine in Britain. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

I hey move ftrongeft in a right line, which is caufed by 
the fhortnefs of the diflance. Bacon's Datura! HjlflP 

I will not trouble my readers with the Jhortnefs of the 
in which I writ it. Dryden. 

May 
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May they not juftly to our climes upbraid 
Sbortnejs of night, and penury of fhade ? Prior. 

2 . Fewnefs of words; brevity; concifenefs. 

The neceflity of Jhortnefs caufeth men to cut off' imperti¬ 
nent difeourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 

Hooker , b. v. 

Sir, pardon me in what I have to fay, 

Your plainnefs and your flortnefs pleafe me well. Shakefp. 
2 # Xyantof retention. 

Whatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of Jhortnefs of me¬ 
mory, or of want of a flayed attention. Bacon. 

a. Deficience; imperfection. 

Another account of the Jhortnefs of our reafon, and eafi- 
nefs of deception, is the forwardnefs of our underftanding’s 
aflent to (lightly examined conclufions. Glanv. Scepf 

From the inftances I had given of human ignorance, to our 
Jhortnefs in moft things elfe, ’tis an eafy inference. Glanv. 

It may be eafily conceived, by any that can allow for the 
iamenefs and flsortnefs of tranflations, out of languages and 
manners of writing differing from ours. Temple. 

Sho'rtribs. n.f [Jhort and ribs.] The baftard ribs ; the ribs 
below the fternum. 

A gentleman w'as wounded in a duel: tlie rapier entered 
into his right fide, flanting by his Jhortribs under tlie muf- 
cles. Ififeman's Surgery. 

Shortsighted, adj. [Jhort and fight.] 
j. Unable by the convexity of the eye to fee far. 

Shortfighted men fee remote objedls befl: in old age, and 
therefore they are accounted to have the moft Jafling eyes. 

Newton's Opt. 

2. Unable by intelledlual fight to fee far. 

The foolifh and Jhortfighted die with fear 
That they go no where, or they know not where. Denham. 
Other propofitions were defigned for fnares to the Jhort¬ 
fighted and credulous. L'EJlrange. 

Shortsightedness, n.f. [Jhort an&fight.] 

1. Defeift of fight, proceeding from the convexity of the eye. 

2. Defedf of intelledtual fight. 

Cunning is a kind of Jhortfightednefs , that difeovers the 
minuteft obje&s which are near at hand, but is not able to 
difeern things at a diflance. Addifon's Spectator. 

5 ho ri vv ais 1 ed. adj. [Jhort and waifl. J Having a fhort 
body. 

Duck-legg’d, JhortwaiJled ; fuch a dwarf fhe is, 

That fhe muft rife on tip-toes for a kifs. Dryden's Juv • 

ShoRtwind ed. _ adj. [ Jhort and wind. J Shortbreathed; afth- 
matick; breathing by quick and faint reciprocations. 

Sure he means brevity in breath; Jhortwinded. Shak, H. IV. 

So fhaken as we are, fo wan with care. 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breath e Jhortwinded accents of new broils; 

To be commenc’d in ftrands afar. Shake/. H. IV. 

With this the Mede Jhortwinded old men eafes, 

And cures the lungs unfavory difeafes. May's Virfll. 

Shortwinged, adj. [fieri and wing. J Having fhort wings’, 
nawks are divided into long and fhort wino-ed. 

Shortwing d, unfit himfelf to fly, 

His fear foretold foul weather. Drvden 

Sho Ry. adj. [from Jhore.] Lying near the coaft; 

I here is commonly a declivity from the fhore to the middle 
part of the channel, and thofe Jhory parts are generally but 
feme fathoms deep. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

r. T. he preterite and participle paflive of flood. 

t ^ le ot: ^ er a pleafant e;rove 
Was/Z^ up high, full of the {lately tree 
r lat dedicated is to Olympick Jove. Fairy teen. 

1 heir tongue is as an arrow fiot out, it fpeaketh deceit. 

P / nd T is made his ad ™ntage oJfheroml 
prlfevbVrh °h l 7 1 g '? U ,’! d ’ and M rather at a fafe 

preierving the harbour from fudden attempts of little fleet* 
than to withftand any great navy. P ' Car Jkl 

He only thought to crop the flow'r, * 

Deyr foot up from a vernal fhow’r. Mihnn 

From before her yanifh’d night, 
hot through with orient beams. /Hilton's Paradife La/? 

.^asSMSK zet J6B 

1 rone 011 ocean in a moment fluno- 

Shot. Tf Pft, h M "T feas along. Pope. 

. -i L J: Dutch; from fiootA 6 f 

>• I he ait of (hooting. J 

A fiot unheard gave me a wound unfeen. gidnev 

Proud death! otaney. 

a hat feaft is tow’rd in thy infernal cell. 

So hi IT P rinccs a t a fiot 

So bloodily haft (truck ? „ , r „ , 

m itl7r POn ,T' tted ^ an >' infttument 

Of aiwry le s ere 10 thC 

a) > ' Shakefp. Cymhtlint. 
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At this booty they were joyful, for that they were fupplied 
thereby with good ftore of powder and foot. Hayward. 

Above one thoufand great Jhot were /pent upon the walls, 
without any damage to the garrifon. Clarendon. 

He caufed tWent yJhot of his greateft cannon to be made at 
the king’s army. Clarendon. 

Impatient to revenge the fatal foot , 

His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryden. 

3. Tie flight of a fhot. 

She fat over againft him, a good way off, as it were a bow 
fobt. Gen. xxi. I 6. 

4. [ Efcot , French.] A fum charged ; a reckoning. 

A man is never welcome to a^place, ’till fome certain Jhot be 

paid, and the hoftefs fay welcome. ShakeJpeare. 

As the fund of our pleafure, let each pay his foot ; 

Far hence be the fad, the lewd fop, and the fot. Ben. Johnf. 

Shepherd, leave decoying, 

Pipes are fweet a Summer’s day; 

But a little after toying. 

Women have the foot to pay. Dryden. 

^ He touch’d the pence when others touch’d the pot; 

The hand that flgii’d the mortgage paid the Jhot . Swift. 

Shote. n. f. [peeota, Saxon.] A fifb. 

1 he Jhote, peculiar to Devonfhire and Cornwal, in fhape 
and colour refembleth the trout; howbeit, in bignefs and good¬ 
nefs cometh far behind him. ~ Carew: 

ShotfreE. adj. [foot and free.] Clear of the reckoning. 

I hougl^ I could 'fcay>e fl'otfree at London, I fear the fhot 
here : here’s no fcoring but upon the pate. Shakefp. H. IV. 
Sho'tten. adj. [from Jhcot.] Having ejected the fpawn. 

Go thy ways, old Jack ; die when thou wilt, if good man¬ 
hood be not forgot upon the earth, then am I a flootten her- 

r ^ n 2 * ■ Shak. Henry IV. 

Afk for what price thy venal tongue was fold ! 

Tough wither’d treuffles, ropy wine, a difh 
Of flootten herrings, or ftale {linking fifh. Dryden. 

To Shove, v. a. Jpcupan, Saxon ; [chuyven , Dutch.] 

1. To pufh by main ftrength. 

The hand could pluck her back, that Jhov'd her on. Shak. 
In the corrupted currents of this world. 

Offence’s gilded hand may floove by juftice ; 

And oft the wicked prize itfelf 

Buys out the law. Shakefpeare. 

I fent your grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief, 

U he which hath been with fcorn floov'd from the court. Shak. 

Of other care they little reck’ning make. 

Than how to fcramble at the fhearers feaft. 

And floove away the worthy bidden gueft. Milton 

I here the Britifh Neptune flood. 

Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious flood. 

And with his trident floov'd them off the fand. Dryden 
5 Shoving back this earth on which I fit, ' * 

I’M mount. _ Bryd. Tyrannick Love. 

o w , r .° ng H? an was S° ,n S to floove down St. Paul’s cupola. Arb. 

2; I o drive a boat by a pole that reaches to the bottom of the 
water. 

3. To pufh ; to rufh againft. 

1 . tojhove and elbow his fellow-fervants to get near 

ns miftrefs, when money was a-paying or receiving. Arbuthn . 
Behold a rev’rend fire 

Crawl through the ftreets, Jhov'd on or rudely prefs’d 
±>y his own fons. p 

Ph t d and lov,d ’ and eat and drank your fill; 1 
Walk fober off, before a fprightlier age } 

ome titt’rmg on, and floove you from the flao- e . Pate 

Make nature ftill incroach upon his plan, 

And Jhove him oft as far as e’er w*e can. p Q t e 

Eager to exprefs your love, ^ ’ 

l ou ne’er confider whom you Jhove. 

tit rudely prefs before a duke. Swift 

To Shove, v. n. owi/t. 

1. To pufh forward before one. 

for7v h Yl!TTT d ’ and lJhoved ’ tni wc arHved 

2 T/Z - ‘I 6 fll0re - Gulliver's Travels. 

. To move in a boat, not by oars but a pole. 

He grafp’d the oar, 

Sum r eCe ‘ V d /' hiS rf UeftS l b ° ard ’ and A«V from (hore. Garth. 
pu(h.' ^ [ fr ° m the Verb ' J The aa of Moving; a 

I was forced to fwim behind, and pu(h the boat forward 
with one of my hands; and the tide favouring me I could 

another fiT 1 tWOmil,Utes > and then gave’the boat 

SHO'VEL. njf. [pcopl, Saxon; fchoeffel, loff fflflZZf 
ment conuftmg of a long handle and broad blade with raifed 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, floove! and fn ide 9% fT 

tg “ r" S& 

fisveh of his Janizaries 3 " eafier rate ' ban b r the 

kulanv. ScepJ. 
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To Sh o'vel. v. a. [from the noum] 

1. To throw or heap with a (hovel. 

I thought 

To die upon the bed my father dy’d, 

To lie clofe by his honeft bones ; but now 

Some hangman muft put on my (lirowd, and lay me 

Where no pri qR/ hovels in duft. Shake/. Winter s Tale. 

2. T o gather in great quantities. 

Ducks Jhovel them up as they fwim along the waters; but 
divers infers alfo devour them. Derham. 

Sho'velboard. 77. f [J.hovel and board.] A long board on 
which they play by Aiding metal pieces at a mark. 

So have I feen, in hall of lord, 

A weak arm throw on a long fhovelboard ; 

He barely lays his piece. Dry den. 

Sho'v eller, or Sbovelard. n.f. [from Jhovel.] A bird. 

Shoveller , or fpoonbill : the former name the more proper, 
the end of the bill being broad like a (hovel, but not concave 
like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Greu>’s Mufaum. 

Pewets, gulls, and Jbovellers feed upon flefn, and yet are 
good meat. Bacon. 

This formation of the wizzon is not peculiar to the fwan, 
but common unto the platea, or Jhovclard , a bird of no mufi- 
cal throat. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Spiough. n.f. [for Jhock.\ A fpecies of (haggy dog; a (hock. 
In the catalogue ye be for men, 

As hound and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Sbovghs , water-rugs, and demi-wolves are ’cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Sbak. Macbeth. 

Should, v. n. [ fcude, Dutch; yceolban, Saxon.] 

1. This is a kind of auxiliary verb ufed in the conjunctive 
mood, of which the Signification is not eafily fixed. 

2. / Should go. It is my bufinefs or duty to go. 

3- if /Should go. If it happens that I go. 

4. Thou S hould’st go. Thou oughteft to go. 

5. If thou Should’st go. If it happens that thou goeft. 

6. T he fame Significations are found in all the other perfons An¬ 
gular and plural. 

Let not a defperate aCtion more engage you 
T han Safety Jhoidd. Ben. John/on's Catiline. 

Some praifes come of good wifhes and refpe&s, when by 
telling men what they are, they reprefent to them what they 
fould be. • Bacon. 

To do thee honour I will fhed their blood, 

Which the juft laws, if I were faultlefs, Jhould. Waller. 

So fubjeCts love juft kings, or fo they Jhould. Dryclen. 

I conclude, that things are not as they Jbculdbo. Swift. 
*]. Should be. A proverbial phrafe of (light contempt or irony. 

T he girls look upon their father as a clown, and the boys 
think their mother no better than (he Jhould be. Addifon. 

8. 1 here is another Signification now little in ufe, in which 
Jh. ould has Scarcely any diftinCt or explicable meaning. It Jhould 
be differs in this fenfe very little from it is. 

There is a fabulous narration, that in the northern coun¬ 
tries ther tfoouldbe an herb that groweth in the likenefs of a 
lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

SHO'ULDER. n.f [yculupe, Saxon; fcholder , Dutch.] 

1. The joint which connects the arm to the body. 

I have Seen better faces in my time, 

Than (land on any Jhoulder that I See 

Before me. Sbakefpeare. 

If I have lifted up my hand againft the fatherlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my Jkoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone, fob xxxi. 22. 

It is a fine thing to be carried on mens Jhoulders ; but give 
God thanks that thou art not forced to carry a rich fool upon 
thy Jhoulders , as thofe poor men do. Taylor. 

The head of the Jhoulder-bone, being round, is inferted into 
fo (hallow a cavity in the Scapula, that, were there no other 
guards for it, it would be thruft out upon every occafion. Wife. 

2. The upper joint of the foreleg. 

We muft have a Jhoulder of mutton for a property. Sbakefp. 
He took occafion, from a Jhoulder of mutton, to cry up the 
plenty of England. AddJon's Freeholder. 

3. The upper part of the back. 

Emily drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 

Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adown her Jhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryden. 

4: The (boulders are ufed as emblems of ftrength, or the aCt of 
Supporting. 

Ev’n as thou wilt, Sweet Warwick, let it be; 

For on thy Jhoulders do I build my Seat. Sbakefp. H. VI. 

The king has cur’d me; and from thofe Jhoulders , 

Thefe ruin’d pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would link a navy. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

5. A rifing part; a prominence. 

When you rivet a pin into a hole, your pin muft have a 
Jhoulder to it thicker than the hole is wide, that the Jhoulder 
(lip not through the hole as well as the (hank. Moxon. 

To Sho'ulder. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pufh with infolence and violence. 

The rolling billows beat the ragged (bore. 

As they the earth would /judder from her feat. Fairy F/ueen. 
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t)udman, a well-known foreland to jr.oft f a ;i or? « 
Jhoulders out the ocean, to (hape the fame a large boibn 'fT 
tween itfelf. Carcw'sSurvey ofCrl ^ 

_ You debafe yourSelf, * " 

To think of mixing with th’ ignoble herd : 

What, (hall the people know their god-like orince 
Headed a rabble, and profan’d his perl'on. 

Shoulder'd with filth ? jy , 

So vaft the navy now at anchor rides, 

That underneath it the prefs’d waters fail, 

And, with its weight, it Jlioulders off the tides. Dr*d& 
Around her numberlefs the rabble flow’d, 

Should'ring each other, crowding for a view. Rowe's j . Sbor 
When Hopkins dies, a thoufand lights attend 
The wretch, who living lav’d a candle’s end; 

Should’ring God’s altar a vile image (lands, 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. p . 

2. To put upon the Shoulder. r< "‘ 

Archimedes’s lifting up Marcellus’s (hips finds little more 
credit than that of the giants Jhouldcnng mountains. G,W- 
Sho'ulderbelt. n. f. [Jhoulder and ben.] A belt that comM 
acrofs the (houlder. 

Thou haft an ulcer, which no leech can heal, 

Though thy broad Jhoulderbelt the wound conceal. Dr,den 
Sho'ulderclapper. n.f [Jhoulder and dap.] One who af- 
fedls familiarity, or one that mifehiefs privily. 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough ; 

A back friend, a Jhoulder dapper^ one that commands 
The pa (Sages of alleys. Shah. Comedy rfErrours, 

Sho'uldershottex. adj. [Jhoulder and Jhot.] Strained in 
the (houlder. 

His horfe waid in the back, and jhoulderJlmiten. Sbakefp. 

Sho'ulderslip. n.f [Jhoulder and flip.] Diflocation of the 
(houlder. 

The horfe will take fo much care of himfelf as to come off 
with only a drain or a jhoulder flip. Swift . 

To SHOUT', v. n. [A word of which no etymology is known.] 
To cry in triumph or exhortation. 

They Jhouted thrice : what was the laft cry for ? Sbakefp. 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. Pf xlvii. 1. 

It is not the voice of them that Jhout for maftery. £ :. xxxii. 
The Jhouting for thy fummer fruits and harveft is fallen. If 
He ftorms and Jhouts ; but flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow : 

They mifs, or fweep but common fouls away ; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 

There had been nothing but howlings and Jhouting : s of poor 
naked men, belabouring one another with fnagged flicks .More. 
All clad in (kins of beads the jav’lin bear. 

And fhrieks and Jh outings rend the fuff’ring air. Dryden. 

What hinders you to take the man you love ? 

The people will be glad, the foldier Jhout ; 

And Bertran, though repining, will be aw’d. Dryden. 
Shout, n.f. [from the verb.] A loud and vehement cry of 
triumph or exhortation. 

Thanks, gentle citizens : 

This general lapplaufe, and chearful (bout. 

Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Sbakefpeare. 
The Rhodians, Seeing the enemy turn their backs, gave a 
great Jhout in derifion. Knolles's Hijlory of ibe Turks. 

Then he might have dy’d of all admir'd, 

And his triumphant foul with Jhouts expir’d. Dryden. 

Sho'uter. n.f. [from Jhout.] He who Shouts. 

A peal of loud applaufe rang out, 

-And thinn’d the air, ’till even the birds fell down 
Upon the Jhouiers heads. Dryden's Cleomer.es. 

To SHOW. v. a. pret. fly,wed and footvn ; part. pa(T. Jhown. 

[ pceapan, Saxon ; fehewen , Dutch. This word is frequently 
written Jhew\ but Since it is always pronounced and often 
written Jhow , which is favoured Jikewife by the Dutch Jchwith 
I have adjufted the orthography to the pronunciation.] 

1. To exhibit to view. 

If I do feign, 

O let me in my prefent wildnefs die, 

And never live to Jhew th’ incredulous word 
The noble change that I have purpofed. Shake/. n.\f 
Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may fee 
it. Pf Ixxxvi. 17 - 

Wilt thou Jhnv wonders to the dead ? Shall the dead arifc 
and praife thee? Pf Ixxxviii. ,Ci 

Men fhould not take a charge upon them that they are not 
fit for, as if finging, dancing, and floewing of tricks, ' veru 
qualifications for a governor. L Ef r(ir 'F’ 

2. To give proof of; to prove. 

This I urge to Jhow 

Invalid that which thee to doubt it mov’d. MUM- 

I’ll to the citadel repair, , 

And Jhow my duty by my timely care. Dryy- 

. Achates’ diligence his dut y JhdWs. Vr) ' 

3. To publifh ; to make publick; to proclaim. x . 

Ye are a chofen generation, that ye (houl d floew fo^ n t .. 
praifes of him who hath called you out of dark-nefs. 1 
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A. To make known. 

I raifed thee up to Jhcw in thee my power. Ex. ix r . 16. 
I (hall no more fpeak in proverbs, but Jhew you plainly of 
the Father. Jo. xvi. 25. 

Nothing wants but that thy (hape may Jhow 
Thy inward fraud. Milton. 

5. To point the way ; to direCL 
She taking him for fome cautious city patient, that came for 

privacy, Jhews him into the dining-room. Swift. 

6 . So offer; to afford. 

To him that is aflliCted, pity (hould be J.hewed from his 
friend. Job. vi. 14. 

Felix, willing to Jhew the Jews a pleafure, left Paul bound. 

Adis xxiv. 27. 

Thou flialt utterly deftroy them; make no covenant with 
them, nor Jhew mercy, unto them. Deutr. vii. 2. 

7. To explain ; to expound. 

Forafmuch as knowledge and floewing of hard fentences, 
and difToIving of doubts, were found in the fame, Daniel let 
him be called. Dan. v. 12. 

8. To teach; to tell. 

I’m fent to Jhow thee what (hall come. Milton. 

To Show. v. n. 

1. To appear; to look; to be in appearance. 

She Jhews a body rather than a life, 

A ftatue than a brother. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Juft fuch fBzJhows before a rifing (form. Dryden. 

Still on we prefs; and here renew the carnage, 

So great, that, in the ftream, the moon floow'd purple. 

. ^ , Philips. 

2. 1o have appearance. 

My lord of York, it better floew'd with you. 

When that your flock affembled by the bell. 

Encircled you to hear with rev’rence 
Your expofition on the holy text, 

1 han now to fee you here an iron man, 

Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, Shah. Henry IV. 
Snow. n.j. [from the verb.] 

1. A fpedacle; fomething publickly expofed to view for money. 

I do not know what (he may produce me; but, provided it 

be a Jhow, I (hall be very well (atisfied. Addifon. 

The d warf kept the gates of the Jhow room. Arbuthnoi 

2. Superficial appearance. 

Mild heav’n 

Difapproves that care, though wife in Jhow, 

1 hat with fuperfluous burden loads the day. Milton 

3 - Oftentatious difplay. 

Nor doth his grandeur and majeftick Jhow 
Of luxury, though call’d magnificence. 

Allure mine eye. Miltin's Par. Rlgatfld. 

Stand before her in a golden dream; 

Set all the pleafures of the world to Jhow , 

And in vain joys let her loofe Spirits flow. Dryden. 

The radiant fun 

Sends from above ten thoufand bleflings down, 

J\J or i? he fet fo high for Jhow alone. Granville. 

Never was a charge, maintained with fuch a floow of gravity! 

4 OiXYl 3 ^ htCr fou " dation - IterlJ. 

4 - Object attracting notice. J 

m akes the nobl eR floow of any in the world : 
joufes are moft of them painted on the outfide, fo that 

Jefus, rifing from his grave, 

Spoil’d principalities and pow’rs, triumph’d 
f °P zn jhow, and with afeenfion bright 
Captivity led captive. " n/rh 

6 * Semblance; likenefs. Milton. 

When devils will their blacked (ins put on, 

h ey <lo fugged at firft with teav’nl y Jhews. Sbak. Othello. 

Tn r H J h . ro . u g h P afs d the midft unmark’d, 
n Jhow plebeian angel militant. i\/ru 

7- Specioufnefs ; plaufibility. MIton ’ 

1 he places of Ezechiel have fome Jhow in them • for there 

]he Lord commanded! the Levites which i?*T ’ 5 

idolatry tn r Z , winch had committed 

minims P from their dignity, and r erve in inferior 

But h fl k ' ndred ,° f the flain f ° r give the deed ; m “Z'f le - 

8- Externa! a°ppearat:e raaft ** PreCede ’ 
S^n'fay'prbcfpjTc^ /wijfcihltT ^ 

manifeft againft it. } 1 am ’ is 

For h ,a * WaS ‘a® fisht ° n lhe P roud Belgians fide Su> "‘ y ' 

or honour, wh.ch they feldom fought before 
But now they by their own vain boafts were ty'd 

9 - ^ more. ^ ^ Dryden. 

I have a letter from her; 

Thaf 011 ^? w ^ eieo ^’ s lo larded with my matter 

& er n ^ can ^ manifefted/ ’ 

Without the Jhew of both. «, , r 

7 Sbakefpeare . 


10. Pomp; magnificent fpe&acle. 

As for triumphs, mafks, feafts, and fuch Jhews j men need 
not be put in mind of them. Bacon. 

11. Phantoms; not realities. 

What you faw was all a fairy Jhovu ; 

And all thofe airy (hapes you now behold, 

Were human bodies once. Dryden , 


12. Reprefentative aclion. 


J A i JAkpl CICIIImcIVC uLLlUli* 

Florio was fo overwhelmed with happinefs, that He could 
not make a reply, but expreffed in dumb jhow thofe fentiments 
of gratitude that were too big for utterance. Addifon. 

ShoVbread, or Shewbread. n.f [Jhow and bread.] Among the 
Jews, they thus called loaves of bread that the prieft of the week 
put every Sabbath-day upon the golden table, which was in the 
fandlum before the Lord. They were covered with leaves of 
gold, and were twelve in number, reprefenting the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael. They ferved them up hot, and at the fame 
time took away the ftale ones, and which could not be eaten 
but by the prieft alone. This offering was accompanied with 
frankincenfe and fait. Calmet. 

Set upon the table Jhowbread before me. Ex. xxv. 30. 
SEIO'WER. n.f [_fcheure , Dutch.] 

1. Rain either moderate or violent. 

If the boy have not a woman’s gift; 

To rain a/bower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do well for fuch a (hift. Sbakefpeare. 

T he ancient cinnamon was, while it grew, the dryeft ; and 
mjhowers it profpered word. Bacon. 

2 . Storm of any thing falling thick. 

I’ll fet thee in a Jhower of gold, and hail 

Rich pearls upon them. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

With Jhow'rs of ftones he drives them far away; 

The fcatt’ring dogs around at diftance bay. Pope, 

3. Any very liberal diftribution. 

He and myfelf 

Have traveled in the great Jhower of your gifts, 

And fweetly felt it. Sbakefp. Timon. 

To Shower, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To wet or drown with rain. 

Serve they as a flow’ry verge, to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame wat’ry cloud. 

Left it again diffolve, and fhow'r the earth ? Milton . 

djie fun more glad imprefs’d his beams. 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath Jhozv'r'd the earth. Milton's Paradife Lofl . 
Casfar’s favour. 

That Jhow'rs down greatnefs on his friends, will raife me 

To Rome’s firft honours. Addifon's Cato; 

2 ; I o pour down: 

Ihefe, lull’d by nightingales, embracing dept; 

And on their naked limbs the flow’ry roof 
Shower’d rofes, which the morn repair’d. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

3. I o diltnbute or fcatter with great liberality. 

After this fair difeharge, all civil honours having Jhowered 
on him before, there now fell out great occafion to a£tion. 

rp c t Wotton s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

I o oho wer. v. n. To be rainy. 

ShoVery. adj. [fromJhower.] Rainy. 

A hilly field where the ftubble is (landing, fet on fire in 
the Jkowery feafon, will put forth mufhrooms. Bacon, 

■u "• q urranus came from Anxur’s Jhow'ry height, 
ith ragged rocks and ftony quarries white. 

Seated on hills. t* j 

1 he combat thickens, like the ftorm that flies^ } ' 

Sh o 'wish ^ C r ft ^ ard5 ^-tb^ow'ry winds arife. Addifon, 
DHO WISH, or Showy, adj. [from /how.] 

1. Splendid; gaudy. 

aiagnificent. tChe0nS ° f thecom P an y are A'««}2-, and will look 

2. Oftentatious. Swift. 

r°r War [ n ‘fo a S inat!ons neglea folid and fubftamial 

SH0WN n i 0r W I at ' Sji0W J and fu P crfic!al - 

b n pret. and part. pa(T. of To flow. Exhibited. 

Shrank ler ?if M “'”° nma ?^' hirafeduc ’ li - ’ Milton. 

shrank. I he preterite of Jhrunk. 

he children of Ifrael eat not of the finew which (hrark 
upon the hollow of the thieff ^ J . 

o Shred, v. a.mtt.Jhredi [ r c,neaban, Saxon.] To cut into 
fina l pieces. Commonly ufed of cloath or herbs. 

better u . fll0rt CUtS which maybe 

better called wilhes than prayers. H J ker 

One gathered wdd gourds, mjhred them. 2 Kings \v. 30 

^ ere did you whet your knife to-nieht, he cries ~ ^ 

S HRED n ^ he Iee . ks tha ^ in ) ,our ft bmach rife ? D,yd\j U v' 
ohred. /7 . J. [from the verb.] y J 

i. A final} piece cut off 

Gold, grown fomewhat churlifh bv remvp-ino- t. ,, ■ 

more 'Fh: mioLvT ving ' nJhreds of tan - d foS: w 

sSSSrx,',;'-'' 

Uid leave it with a caftle fair 
Fo his great anceftor, 

■tindibras. 

Hfsr 
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^iis Ranegyrick is made up of half a dozen freds , like a 
fchoolboy’s theme, beaten general topicks. Swift. 

A beggar might patch up a garment with fuch Jhrecls as the 
world throws away. Pope. 

2. A fragment. 

They faid .they were an hungry; figh’d forth proverbs, 
That hunger broke ftone walls ; that do^s muft eat: 

And with theie freds they vented their complainings. Shak. 

Shreds of wit and fenfelefs rhimes 
Blunder’d out a thoufand times. Swift. 

SHREW, ri. f [ febnyen , German, to clamour.] A peevifli, 
malignant, clamorous, fpiteful, vexatious, turbulent woman. 
[It appears in Robot of Gloucejier , that this word fignified an¬ 
ciently anyone perverfe or obftinate of either fex.] 

There dede of hem vor hunger a thoufand and mo. 

And yat nolde the ferewen to none pes go. Robert of Gloucejier. 

Be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are frews both ftiort and tall. Shak. H. IV. 
By this reckoning he is more Jbrew than fhe. Shakefpeare. 

A man had got a Jbrew to his wife, and there could be no 
quiet in the houfe for her. L' Eft range. ' 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhevv, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the fljrew. Dryden. 

Every one of them, who is a frew in domeftick life, is 
now become a fcold in politicks. Addif Freeholder. 

Shrewd, adj. [Contracted from f reived .] 

1. Having the qualities of a Ihrew; malicious; troublefome; 
mifehievous. 

Her elded filter is fo curft and frewd , 

That ’till the father rids his hands of her, 

Your love muft live a maid. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Malicioufly fly; cunning; more artful than good. 

It was a Jhrewd faying of the old monk, that two kind of 
prifons would ferve for all offenders, an inquifition and a bed¬ 
lam : if any man flhould deny the being of a God, and the im¬ 
mortality of the foul, fuch a one fhould be put into the firft, as 
being a defperate heretick; but if any man fliould profefs to 
believe thefe things, and yet allow himfelf in any known 
wickednefs, fuch a one fliould be put into bedlam. Tillotfon. 

A fpiteful faying gratifies fo many little paflions, that it 
meets with a good reception ; and the man who utters it is 
looked upon as a Jhrezvd fatirift. Addifon. 

Corruption proceeds from employing thofe who have 
the character of frewd worldly men, inftead of fuch as have 
had a liberal education, and trained up in virtue. Addifon. 

3. Bad; ill-betokening. 

Scarce any man pafles to a liking of fin in others, but by 
firft praCtifing it himfelf; and confequently we may take it 
for a Jhrewd indication, and fign, whereby to judge of thofe 
who have finned with too much caution, to fuffer the world 
to charge fins direCtly upon their converfation. South's Serm. 

4. Painful; pinching; dangerous ; mifehievous. 

Every of this number. 

That have endur’d Jhrewd nights and days with us, 

Shall fhare the good of our returned fortune. Shakefpeare. 
When a man thinks he has a fervant, he finds a traitor that 
eats his bread, and is readier to do him a mifehief, and a 
Jhrewd turn, than an open adverfary. South's Sermons, 

No enemy is fo defpicable but he may do a body a Jhrewd 
turn. L'Ejlrange. 

Shre'wdly. adv. [from Jhrcivd .] 

1. Mifchievoufly ; deftructively. 

This pra&ice hath moft Jhrewdly paft upon thee. Shakefp. 
At Oxford, his youth and want of experience in maritime 
fervice, had fomewhat been frcwdly touched, even before the 
fluices of popular liberty were fet open. Wotton. 

2. Vexatioufly. It is ufed commonly of flight mifehief, or in 
ironical expreflion. 

The obftinate and fchifmatical are like to think them- 
felves Jhrewdly hurt, forfooth, by being cut off from that body 
which they choofe not to be of. South's Sermons. 

This laft allufion rubb’d upon the fore; 

Yet feem’d fhe not to winch, tho 'Jhrewdly pain’d. Dryden. 

3. With ‘ftrong fufpicion. 

Four per cent, encreafes not the number of lenders; as 
any man at firft hearing will Jhrewdly fufpedt it. Locke . 

Shre'wdness. n.f [from frewd.] 

1. Sly cunning; archnefs. 

Iier garboiles, which not wanted Jhrewdnefs of policy too, 
did you too much difquiet. Shakefpeare. 

The neighbours round admire his frewdnefs , 

For fongs of loyalty and lewdnefs. Swift. 

2. Milchicvoufnefs; petulance. 

Shre'wish. adj. [from frew.] Having the qualities of a fhrew; 
froward; petulantly clamorous. 

Angelo, you muft excufeus; 

My wife is JbrewiJh when I keep not hours. Shakefpeare. 

Shre'wishly. adv. [from JhrewiJh .] Petulantly; peevifhly; 
clamoroufly ; frowardly.' 

He fpeaks very frewifly ; one would think his mother’s 
milk were fcarce out of him. Shakefpeare. 


Shre'wish ness, n.f [from frewif.] The qualities of 9 n, 
frowardnefs; petulance; clamoroufnefs. 

I have no gift in JhrewiJhnefs , 

I am a right maid for my cowardice; 

Let her not ftrike me. o» ., , 

c / r r n ^'Mxctpcai? 

Shrewmouse. n.f. [yepeapa, Saxon.] A moufe of vvh'V 
the bite is generally fuppofed venomous, and to which 
tradition afligns fuch malignity, that fhe is faid to larr- ?! 
foot over which fhe runs. 1 am informed that all thefe ^ 
ports are calumnious, and that her feet and teeth are equvy 
harmlefs with thofe of any other little moule. Our anceft ' 
however looked on her with fuch terrour, that they 
fuppofed to have given her name to a fcolding woman, V vl \\T 
for her venom they call a freiu. 

To Shriek, v.n. [ Jkrieger , Danifh; fcricci olare, Italian 1 
To cry out inarticulately with anguifh or honour- t 
feream. 

On top whereof ay dwelt the ghaftly owl, 

Shrieking his baleful note. p a ® , . 

It was the owl that JhrieEd , the fatal belnian * ^ ^ 
Which gives the flerneft good-night. ShaUtar, 

Were I the ghoft that walk’d, 1 

Vdfriek , that even your ears fliould rift to hear me Shot 
Tn a dreadful dream 
I faw my lord fo near deftru&ion, 

Then Jbriek't myfelf awake. TWv,., 

Hark ! Peace ! U 

At this fhe Jhriek'd aloud; the mournful train 
Eccho’d her grief. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Why did you Jhriek out? Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Shriek, n.f [fcrieg, Danifh; fcriccio, Italian.] An inarticu-' 
late cry of anguifh or horrour. 

Una hearing evermore 
His rueful friths and groanings, often tore 
Her guiltlefs garments, and her golden hair. 

For pity of his pain. Fa. Eh m . 

Time has been my fenfes wou’d have cool’d, 

To hear a night friek, and my fell of hair 

Wou’d at a difmal treatife roufe and ftir 

As life-were in’t. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The corps of Almon, and the reft are fhown, 

Shrieks , clamours, murmurs, fill the frighted town. Dryi. 
Shrift, n.f. [ yciyt, Saxon.] Confeflion made to a prieft. 
A word out of ufe. 

Off with 

Bernardine’s head : I will give a prefent Jhrift, 

And will advife him for a better place. Shalefpean, 

My lord fhall never reft; 

I’ll watch him tame, and talk him out: 

His bed fhall feem a fchool, his board a Jhrift. Shakfp. 

The duke’s commands were abfolute. 

Therefore my lord, addrefs you to your Jhrift , 

And be yourfelf; for you muft die this inftant. Rowe. 
Shright, for frieked. Spenfer. 

SHRILL. [A word fuppofed to be made per onomatopcciam , in 
imitation of the thing exprefied, which indeed it images very 
happily.] Sounding with a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory 
found. 

Thy hounds fhall make the welkin anfwer them, 

And fetch Jhrill echoes from the hollow earth. Shakefpeare. 

I have heard 

The cock that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with his lofty and Jhrill founding throat 
Awake the god of day. Shakefpeare s Hamlet, 

Have I fall’n. 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourn! 

Look up a height, the Jhrill gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

Upfprings the kirk. 

Shrill voic’d and loud, the meffenger of morn. Tbomfon. 
To Shrill, v.n. [from the adjective.] To pierce the ear 
with fharp and quick vibrations of found. 

The fun of all the world is dim and dark; 

O heavy herfe, 

Break we our pipes that Jhrill'd as loud as lark, 

O careful verfe. Spenfer. 

Hark how the minftrels ’gin to frill aloud 
Their merry mufick that refounds from far, 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling crowd 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. Spenjer. 

A Jhrilling trumpet founded from on high. 

And unto battle bade themfelves addrefs. Shakefpeare. 

Here, no clarion’s Jhrilling note 
The mufe’s green retreat can pierce; 

The grove, from noify camps remote. 

Is only vocal with my verfe. Fenton's Ode to Lord Goiter. 
The females round. 

Maids, wives, and matrons mix a Jhrilling found. I 
ShrFlly. adv. [fromfrill.] With a fhrill noife. . 
Shr/llness. n.f, [from frill.] The quality of being w rl ’ 
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Shrim?. n.f [. fchrumpe , a wrinkle, German; frymbe, Da- 

nifh-J . . . 

j a fnull cruftaceous vermiculated mh. 

Of fhell-filh there are wrinkles, frimps, crabs. Carew\ 

Hawks and gulls can at a great height fee mice on the 
earth, and frimps in the waters. Derham, 

2. A little wrinkled man ; a dwarf. In contempt. 

It cannot be, this weak and writhled frimp 
Should ftrike fuch terrour in his enemies. Shakefpeare. 

He hath found. 

Within the ground, 

At laft, no frimp y 
Whereon to imp 

His jolly club. Fen. Jahnfon. 

Shrine- n.f [ycin, Saxon ; ferinium, Latin.] A cafe in which 
fomething facred is reported. 

You living powers enclos’d in ftately frine 
Of Growing trees ; you rural gods that wield ♦ 

Your feepters here, if to your cares divine 
A voice may come, which troubled foul doth yield. Sidney. 
All the world come 

To kifs tins frine, this mortal breathing faint. Shakefpeare. 
Come offer at my frine and I will help thee. Shakefp. 
They often plac’d 

Within his iandtu’ry itfelf their fvines. 

Abominations! and with curfed things 

His holy rites profan’d. Milton. 

Falling on his knees before her frine , 

He thus implor’d her pow’r. Dryden. 

Lovers are in rapture at the name of their Fair idol; they 
Iavifti out all their irtcenfe upon that frine , and cannot bear 
the thought of admitting a blcmifh therein. Watts. 

To Shrink, v.n. preterite, 1 frank, or frank ; participle, 
frunken. [ycpincan, Saxon.] 

1. To contract itfelf into Jefs room ; to fhrivel; to be drawn to¬ 
gether by fome internal power. 

But to be ftill hot fummer’s tantlino-s, and 

The f linking Haves of winter. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

I am a fcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and againft this fire 
Do If rink up. Shakefpeare's K. John. 

I have not found that water, by mixture of afhes, will 
firink or draw into lefs room. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Ul-weav’d ambition how much art thou frank f 
When that this body did contain a fpirit, 

A kingdom for it was too finall a bound : 

But now two paces of the vilell; earth 

Is room enough. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To withdraw as from danger. 

The noife encreafes. 

She comes, and feeble nature now I find 

Shrinks back in danger, and forfakes my mind. Dryden. 

Am I become fomonftrous, fo disfigur’d. 

That nature ftands agaft ; 

And the fair light which gilds this new made orb. 

Shorn of his beams, f rinks in. Dryden. 

Love is a plant of the moft tender kind. 

That f rinks and fliakes with ev’ry ruffling wind. Granv. 
All fibres have a contra&ile power, whereby they fhorten ; 
as appears if a fibre be cut tranfverfly, the ends frink, and’ 
make the wound gape. . Arbuthnot. 

Philofophy that touch’d the heav’ns before, 

Shrinks to her hidden caufe, and is no more. Pope. 

3- T o exprefs fear, horrour, or pain, by ftiruggin2;, or con¬ 
touring the body. 

There is no particular objea fo good, but it may have 
the {hew of fome difficulty or unpleafant quality annexed to 
it, in refpea whereof the will may /brink and decline it. Hooker. 
The morning cock crew loud. 

And at the found it frunk in hafte away. 

And "ampi’d from our fight. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

11J embrace him with a foldier’s arm, 

That he fhall /brink under my courtefy. Shakefpeare. 

When he walks, he moves like an engine, 

a t! f d 1| th k SrOUn r ^‘i 5 bef ° re his trcadin g- Shakefpeare. 

4* I 0 rail back as from danger. 

Many frink, which at the firft would dare. 

And be the foremoft men to execute. Daniel's Civil War 

1 laugh, when thofe who at the fpear are bold 

And vent’rous, if that fail them, frink. and fear 

to endure exile, ignominy, bonds. Milton 

ni S htt, ’ of = motions to 

g od, ox f r takings of his confcience from evil, confcience will 
by degrees grow dull and unconcerned. Zth’e 
I he fky frunk upward with unufual dread 
And trembling Tyber div’d beneath his bed. * Drvde „ 

* he gold-fraught vefiel which mad tempefts beat J 
e fees now vainiy make to his retreat; 

And, when from far the tenth wave docs appear 
Shrmks up in filent joy, that he's not there. ’ Dryden. 
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The fires but faintly lick’d their prey. 

Then loath’d their impious food, and would have frunk 
away. Dryden. 

Fall on: behold a noble beaft at bay, 

And the vile huntfmen Jhrink. Dryden . 

Inuring children to fuffer fome pain, without frinking, is 
a way to gain firmnefs and courage. Locke. 

What happier natures frink at with affright. 

The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 

To Shrink, v. a. participle ip-aft frunk, frank y or frunken. 
To make to flirink. Not in ufe. 

O mighty Csefar! d’oft thou lye fo low ? 

Are all thy conquefts, glories, triumphs, fpoils. 

Shrunk to this little meafure ? Shakefpeare . 

The fixth age {Lifts 
Into the lean and fiipper’d pantaloon. 

His youthful hofe well fav’d, a world too wide 
For his frunk {hank. Shakefpeare'. 

If he leiiens the revenue, he will alfo frink the necef- 
fity. , Taylor. 

Keep it from coming too long, left it fliould frink the corn 
in meafure. Mo: timer. 

Shrink, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Corrugation ; contradlion into lefs compafs. 

There is, in this, .a crack, which feems a frink, or con¬ 
traction in the body flnee it was firft formed. Woodward. 

2. Contraction of the body from fear or horrour. 

I his pubiick death, receiv’d with fuch a chear. 

As not a figh, a look, a frink bewrays 
1 he leaft felt touch of adegenerous fear. Daniel's Civ. War. 
Shri'nker. n. f. [from frink.] He who fhrinks. 
Shrievalty, n.f Corrupted for She'riffplty, which fee. 
To Shrive, v. a. [ycjriyan, Saxon.] To hear at confeifiom 
What, talking with a prieft, lord chamberlain ? 

Your friends at Pomfret they do need a prieft, 

A our honour hath no f riving work in hand. Shakefpeare. 
He f rives this woman, 

Elfe ne’er could he fo long protrad his fpeecb. Shakefp. 
If he had the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fliould frive me than wive me. Shak. 
Shrive but their title, and their moneys poize, 

A laird and twenty pence pronounc’d with noife, 

When conftru’d but for a plain yeoman go. 

And a good fober two pence, and well fo. Cleaveland. 

To Shri'vel. v. n. [fchrompe'en, Dutch.] To contract itfelf 
into wrinkles. 

Leaves, if they frivel and fold up, give them drink. Evel. 
If fhe fmelled to the freflieft nofegay, it would frivel and 
wither as it had been blighted. Arbuthnot. 

I o Shri vel, v. a. To contract into wrinkles. 

He burns tne leaves, the fcorching blaft invades 
The tender corn, an djhrivels up the blades. Dryden. 

When the fiery funs too fiercely play, , * 

And frivel'h herbs on with’ring ftems’decay. 

The wary ploughman, on the "mountain’s brow. 

Undams his watry ftores. Dryden 

finRi ver. n. f [from frive ] A confeflhr. 

The ghoftly father now hath done his fhrife, * 

When he was made a f river ’twas for fliift. Shakefh 
Shroud, n.f. [yepub, Saxon. ' 1 ' 

1. A fhelter; a cover. 

^ It would warm his fpirits, 

To hear from me you had left Antony, 

And put yourfelf under his Jhroud, the univerfal land- 

-n ° r ‘. a , Shakefp. Ant . and Cleop. 

By me inverted with a vail of clouds. 

And fw ad died, as new-born, in fable Jhrouds , 

For thefe a receptacle I defign'd. Wvr. 

1 he winds 

Blow moift and keen, Mattering the graceful locks 
Uf the.e fair fpreading trees ; which bids us feek 
Some better fraud, fome better warmth, to cherifli 
Our limbs benumb’d. Milton 't P,r* r a 

2. The drefs of the dead ; a winding-flieec. ’ ^ 

Now the wafted biands do glow; 

Whilft the fcreech owl fcreeching loud. 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe 

In remembrance of a froud. eii ; r . 

3 ' fit Is 6 faii r ° PCS ‘ 11 feems *° be taken fi° met ' n Jes forYe 

I turned back to the mad: of the fliip; there I found mv 
fword among fome of the Jhrouds. c , 7 

1 he vifitation of the winds, Sidney. 

R the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 
w,th deafning clamours in the flipp’ry Jhrouds 

The'?' M 6 h r rky < i' Cath itrelf awakes/ Shakeheare 

And all th k ^ ° f ? y r r ‘ ,S crackt and burn < 5 ^ 

Are turmdYTf liu^Yf ^ ^ ft ° U ‘ d f h \ 

2 A A Shakefpeare. 

r A weather- 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SHU 

■ y 0 remove, or put by with fome artifice oi fraud. 

I can no other anfwer make, but thanks; 

And oft good turns 

Are fluffed oft with fuch uncurrent pay. Shakejpeare: 

Her mother, 

Mow firm for dcdor Caius, hath appointed 


veare. 


That he (ball likewife fluffle her away. _ Shale/' 

If any thing hits, we take it to ourfelves; if it mifcarries; 
w ejbvjfle it off to our neighbours. L’Ejl range. 

It was contrived by your enemies, and fluffed into the 
papers that were feiz’d. Dry din. 

If, v hen a chiid is queftioned for any thing, he perflfts to 
ffjufjle it off with a falfhood, he muft be chaftifed. Locke, 
■r. To /hake ; to divert. 

In that fleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we have fluffed oft this mortal coil, 

Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare. 

To change the pofition of cards with refpccft to each other. 
The motions of Jhiffling of cards or carting of dice, are 


very light. 


Bacon. 
Prior. 


VEfl range. 


We fare in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfelves both cut and fluff'd them. 

^ To fobm tumultuoully, or fraudulently. 

Thev fent forth their precepts to convent them before a 
court of commiflion, and there ufed to fluffle up a fummary 
proceeding by exam nation, without trial of jury. Bacon. 

He p uffled up a peace with the cedar, in which the BuIndi¬ 
ans were excluded. HoweL 

To Shuffle, v. n. 

1. 7'o throw the cards into a new order. 

A /harper both Jhujjhs and cuts. 

Cards we play 
A round or two, when us’d, we throw away, 

Take a frefh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 

Who cuts or fluffles with our dirty leaving. Gra Mile. 

2. To j iay mean tricks 5 to pradife fraud; to evade fair ques¬ 
tions. 

I myfelf, leaving the fear of heaven on the left hand, and 
hiding mine honour in my neceftit , ani fain to fluffle. Sbtsk. 

I have nought to do with, that Jhuffling fed, cnat doubt 
eternally, and quertion all things. Glam, tie’s fence. 

The crab advifed his companion to give over fljfing and 
doubling, and praclife good faith. L’ Efrange. 

It is an unhappinefs that children Zhould be fo much ad¬ 
dicted to the humour of Jhuffling. L’ Ejlrange. 

If a fteward be fuftered to ruli oil, without bringing him to 
a reckoning, fuch a fotti/h forbearance will teach him to 
fluffle, and ftrongly tempt him to be a cheat. South. 

I o thefe arguments concerning the novelty of the earth, 
there are forevifluffing excufes made. Bum. Theory of the Earth. 

* h°’ be durft not diredtiy break his appointment, he made 
many a flu fling excufe. Arbutbnet’s Htjl. cf John Bull, 

3. To rtruggJe ; to /hift. 

/our life, good mafter, 

Mu fk/hujfe for itfelf. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

• 4 * 7 0 move with an irregular gait. 

Mincing poetry, 

’Tis like the forc’d gait of a fluffing nag. Shakefpeare. 

Shuffle, n. J. [from the verb.] 

I. 1 he act of difordering things, or making them take confu- 
fedly the place of each other. 

Is it not a firmer foundation fob contentme; t, to believe 
that all things were at firft created, and are continually clif- 
pofed for the bert, than tnat the whole univerfe is mere bund¬ 
ling, nothing effected for any purpofe, but all ill-favouredly 
cobled and jumbled together, by the unguided agitation and 
rude fluffles of matter. Bentley’s Sermons. 

A trick; an artifice. 

I he gifts of nature are beyond all /hams and fluffles. L’Eflr. 

bHu fblecap. n.f [Jhuffle and cap .J A play at which mo¬ 
ney is fhaktn in a hat. 

He loft his money at chuck farthing, flufflecap , and all- 

o ° / UIS * Arputhr.ot's Hiji of John Bull. 

Shu ffler, n.f [from Jhuffle.] He who plays tricks or/huffles. 
Shufflingly, adv. [from jhuffle.] With an irregular gait. 

1 may g0 Jhufflingty, for ] was never before''walked in 
trammels ; yet 1 /hall drudge and moil at cenftancy, ’till T 
have worn off the hitching in my pace. Dryden. 

1 o oh UN. v .a. [aycuman, Saxon.] To avoid; to decline* 
to endeavour to efcape ; to efehevv. 

Confider death in itfelf, and nature teacheth Chrift to fhun 

K. ^ J f 

7 he lark ! fluns on lofty boughs to build, 

Her humble neft lies filent in the field. Waller 

Birds and beafts can fiy their foe: 
fj chanticleer, who never faw a fox', 

Yetfhun’d him as a failor Jhuns the rocks. Dryden 

v-ato will train thee up to great 
And virtuous deeds: do but obferve him well 
1 misfortunes, or thou’lt learn to bear them. Aidif. 


SHU 

Shunless, adj. [from flunj Inevitable; unavoidable. 

Alone he enter’d 

The m rtal gate of the city, which he painted 

With Jhunlefs deftiilvk Shakefpeare s Conofanusi 

To Shut. y, a. preterite, IJhut ; part; partive, Jhut. [yci-tan, 

Saxon; febytten , Dutch.] . 

1. To clofe fo as to prohibit ingrefs or regrefs; to make not 

open. ...... 

Kings /hall Jhut their mouths at him. IJaiab hi. i$. 

To a ftrong tower fled all the men and women, and Jhut 
it to them, and gat them up to the top. Judges ix. 51. 

We fee more exquirttely with one oyojhut than with both 
open; for that the fpirits vifual unite more, and become 
ftronger. Bacon's Natural PI if cry* 

She open’d, but to Jhut 

Excell’d her pow’r; the ga"es wide open flood; Milton . 

2. To inclofe; to confine. 

Before faith came, we were kept under the law, Jhut 
up unto the faith, which fhouid afterwards be revealed. 
r Gal. iii. 

They went in male and female of all fiefh; and the Lord 
Jhut him in. Gen. vii. i6„ 

3. To prohibit; to bar. 

Shall that b 0 flout to man, which to the heart 
Is open ? Mdtov, 

4. To exclude. 

On various Teas, not only loft. 

But Jhut from ev’ry ihoar, and harr d from ev’ry eoaft. Dryd • 

5. To contradt; not to keep expanded. 

Harden not thy heart, nor Jhut thine hand from thy poor 
brother. Deut. xv. 74 

6. To Shut cut. To exclude ; to deny admifiion. 

Beat in the reed, 

The jufter you drive it to Jhut off the rain. Tujf rs Hifl. 

In fuch a r.ight 

To Jhut me out? pour on I will endure. Shakefpeare, 

Wifdom at one entrance quite^/W out. Milton, 

He in his walls confin'd. 

Shut cut the woes which he too well divin’d. Dryden s JEn, 
Sometimes the mind fixes itfelf with fo much earneftnefs on 
the contemplation of fome objects, that it flouts out all other 
thoughts. , Locke * 

7. lo Shut up. To clofe; to confine. Up is fometimes little 
more than emphatical. 

Thou haft known my foul in adverfities; and not fflu me 
up into the hand of the enemy. Pfalmsxxx i. 8. 

Woe unto you feribes ; for you Jhut up the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven againft men. Matth, xxiii. 1 3. 

Dangerous rocks flout up the pa/Tage. Raleigh: 

What barbarous cuftoms! 

Shut up a defart fhore to drowning menj 
A nd drive us to the cruel feas. Dryden s JEneid. 

A lofs at fea, a fit of ficknefs, are trifles, when we confi¬ 
der whole families put to the fword* wretches Jhut up in dun¬ 
geons. Addtfonjs ‘Spectator * 

His mother font up half the rooms in the houfe, in which 
her hufband or fon had died. Addifon. 

Luculius, with a great fleet, Jhut up Mithridates in Pi- 
tany. Arbuthhct on Coins. 

8; To Shut up. Toconclude; 

The king’s a bed. 

He is Jhut up in meafurelefs content. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Altho’ he was patiently heard as he delivered his ernbaffage; 
yet, in th e flatting up of ail, he received no more but an info- 
lent an I vver. Andies’ s Hifton of the Turks. 

To leave you bleft, I would be more accurft, 

Than death can make me j for death ends our v/ces. 

And the kind grave flats up the mournful feene. Dryden. 

. When the feene of life i $ Jhut up t the /lave will be above 
his mafter, if he has aefted better. Collier of Envy, 

To Shut. i;. ». Fo be clofed ; to clofe itfelf. 

Shut. Participial adjedlive. Rid; clear; free. 

We muft not pray in one breath to find a thief, and in the 
next to get Jhut of him. L’Efflrange 4 

Shut. n j. [ftom the verb.] 

1. Clofe; act of /hutting. 

I fought him round his palace, made enquiry 
Of all the /laves: but had for anfwer. 

That fince th eflut of evening none had feen him; Dryden* 

2. Small door or cover. J 

. 1 he ^ in d gun is charged by the forcible compreftion of 
air, the imprifoned air ferving, by the help of little falls or 
fluts within, to ftop the vents by which it was admitted. JVilk 
In a very dark chamber, at a round hole, about one third 
part of an inch broad, made in the Jhut of a window,- i 
placed a glafs pnfm. NewtcAs Optich. 

I here were »M or floppies made for the animal’s ears. 

Shatter °» / ?0 rf m ' § v t St ' Ra >' s Grctttim - 

ohu t ter. n.J. [from Jhut .] 

1. One that IliutSs 


A weather-beaten ve/Tel holds 

Glddly the port, tho’ flrouds and t/ide torn. Milton. 

The flaming flrouds fo dreadful did appear, 

All judg’d a wreck could no proportion bear. Dryden. 

The cries of men are mix’d with rattling flrouds^ 

Seas da/b on leas, and clouds encounter clouds. Dryden, 
He fummons ftrait his denizens of air ; 

7 . he lucid fquadrons round the fails repair : 

Soft o’er the flrouds aerial whifpers breathe. 

That fec'm’d but zephyrs. Pope, 

To Shroud, v. a. [from the noun.] 

J. To fhelter ; to cover from danger. 

Under your beams I will me fafely flfroud. Fa. Queen. 
'He got himfelf with his fellows to the town of Mege, in 
hope to Jhroud himfelf, until fuch tfrne; as the rage of the people 
were appeafed. Knolles's Hi/i. of the Turks. 

The governors of CoTu caufed the fuburbs, which were 
very great, to be plucked down, for fear that the Turks jhroud- 
ing themfelves in them, (hould with more eafe befiege the 
town. Knolles’s HiJl. of the Turks. 

One of thefe trees, with all his yoUng ones, may flroud 
four hundred horfemen. Raleigh » 

Befides the faults men commit, with this immediate avowed 
afpecl upon their religion, there are others which /lily ftiroud 
themfelves under the fkirt of its mantle. Decay of Piety. 

So Venus, from prevailing Greeks did flroud 
The hope of Rome, and fav ; d him in a cloud. Waller. 
2. To drefs for the grave. 

If I die before thee flroud me 
In one of thefe fame /beets. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

The antient Egyptian mummies were flrouaed in a number 
of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, like ferecloth. Bacon. 
Whoever comes to flroud me, do not harm 
That fubtile wreath of hair about mine arm. Donne. 

To clothe; to drefs. 

To cover or conceal. 

That fame evening, when all flreuded were 
In carclefs fleep, all, without care or fear, 

They fell upon the flock. Spcnfr, 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll flroud ourfelves. 
For through this land anon the deer will come, 

And in this covert will we make our ftand. 

Culling the principal. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VI. 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud : fome tempeft rife. 

And blow out all the ftars that light the /kies. 

To flroud my Zhame. Dryden, 

Thither the loud tumultuous winds refort, 

And on the mountain keep their boift’rous court, 

That in thick flhow’rs her rocky fummit flrouds , 

And darkens all the broken view with clouds. Adaifon. 
5. To defend ; to proteH. 

To Shroud, v.n. To harbour; to take fhelter. 

If your ftray attendance be yet lodg’d, 

Or flroud within thefe limits, I /hall know 
Ere morrow wake. Milton. 

•S h R o'v etide. 1 n. f [from flrove , the preterite of flrive. f 
Shro'vetuesday. 3 7 he time of confeflion ; the day be¬ 
fore Afh-wcdnefday or Lent, on which anciently they went to 
■confeflion. 

At flrovetide to Amoving. Tujfcr, 

Shru-3 . n.f. [yepibbe, Saxon.] 

I. A bufh ; a fmall tree. 

Trees generally /hoot up in one great ftem or body; and 
'then at a good diftance from the earth fpread into branches; 
thus gooLberries and currans are flrubs’, oaks and cherries 


3 - 

4 


are trees. 


Lock 


e. 


He came unto a gloomy glade, 

Cover’d with boughs and flrubs from heav’n’s light. Fa. Q. 

Th’ humble flrub and bu/h with frizled hair. Milton. 
All might have been as well brufhwood and flrubs. M01 e. 
Comedy is a reprefentation of common life, in low fubjec/s, 
and is a kind of juniper, a flrub belonging to the fpecies of 
cedar. Dryden. 

I’ve liv’d 

Amidft thefe woods, gleaning from thorns and flrubs 
A wretched fuftenance. Addifon. 

2. [A cant word.] Spirit, acid, and fugar mixed. 

ShruTby. adj. [from flrub .] 

1. Refembling a Zhrub. 

Plants appearing weathered, flrubby and curled, are the 
effedts of immoderate wet. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 

2. Full of flhrubs; bu/hy. 

Gentle villager. 

What readieft way would bring me to that place ? 

Due weft it rifes from this Jhrubby point. Milton. 

On that cloud-piercing hill 
Plinlimmon, the goats their flrubby browze 
Gnaw pendent. 

To Shrugg. v.n. [ fchriclen , Dutch', to tremble.] 

prefs horror or diflatisfa&ion by motion of the fhoulders or 
whole body. 


Like a fearful deer that looks moft about when he co ' - 
to the beft feed, with a Jkrugging kind of tremor through aH 
her principal parts, jflie gave thefe words. - 1 


Philips. 
To ex- 


Cleaveland. 


Hudib ; 


ras. 


7 he touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of fh 
ging come over her body like the twinkling of thefaS 
among the fixed ftars. ut 

Be quick, thou wert b'eft 

To anfwer other bufmefe; flrug’Jl thou malice ? Shake ft 
He grins, /macks, flrugs, and fuch an itch endurts ^ 
As prentices or fchool-boys which do know 
Of fome gay fport abroad, yet dare not go. 

T hey grin, they flrug , 

They bow, they fnarl, they fcratch, they hiio-. 

Tt> Sri rug. v. a. To contraift or draw up. 

Heflrugs his /houlders when yoii talk of fecurities. Addifa 
Zealots will flrug up their /houlders. Blount 

We flrug’d his fturdy back, 

As if he felt his /boulders ake. Hu dibrat 

Shrug, n.f [from the verb.] A motion of the /houlders 
iifually exprefling diflike or averfion. 

And yet they ramble not to learn the mode, 

How to be dreft, or how to lifp abroad. 

To return knowing in the Spani/h flrug. 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues, 

Of heads and /houlders, nods and flrugs. 

Put on the critick’s brow, and fit 
At Will’s, the puny judge of wit. 

A nod, a flrug , a fcornful fmile, 

With caution us’d may ferve a while. 

Shrunk. The preterite and part, paflive ofJhrink. 

Leaving the two friends alone, \Jhrunk afide to the Banquet¬ 
ing houfe where the piHures were. Sidney. 

The wicked flrunk for fear of him, and all the workers of 
iniquity were troubled. 1 Maccabees. 

Shrunken. 77 ie part, paflive of Jhrink. 

She weighing the decaying plight. 

And flrunken linews of her chofen knight; 

Would not a while her forward courfe purfue. Fa. Queen. 
If there were taken out of mens minds, vain opinions, it 
would leave the minds of a number of men, poor Jbrunken 
things, full of melancholy. Bacon. 

To Shu'dder. v. a. [_ fchuddren , Dutch.] To quake with 
fear, or with averfion. 

All the other paflions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh embrac’d defpair, 

Ar.d fludefring fear. Shakefpeare. 

The fright was general; but the female band 
With horror fludefring on a heap they run. Dryden . 

I love,— alas ! I fludder at the name. 

My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith, 

Csfar will Zhrink to hear the words thou utter’ft, 
And fludder in the midft of all his conquefts. Addifon, 
Youth’s bold courage cools, 

Each fludd'ring owns the genius of the fchools. Dunclad. 
To Si-iuffle. v.a. [yyyeling, Saxon, a buftle, a tumult.] 

1. 7 ’o throw into diforder; to agitate tumultuoufly, fo as that 
one thing takes the place of another; to confufe; to throw 
together tumultuoufly. 

When the heavens fltffle all in one. 

The torrid, with the frozen zone, 

Then, fybil, thou and I will greet. Cleaveland. 

From a new fltffling and difpofition of the component 
particles of a body, might not nature compofe a body diffoluble 
in water. 

In moft things good and evil lie fluffed, and thruft up to¬ 
gether in a confufed heap ; and it is ftudy which muft draw 
them forth and range them. South’s Sermons. 

When lots are flffled together in a lap or pitcher, what 
reafon can a man have to prefume, that he/hall draw a white 
ftone rather than a black. South’s Sermons. 

A glimpfe of moon/hine Zheath’d with red, 

A fluff'd, fullen and uncertain light 
That dances thro’ the clouds and /huts again. Dryden. 
Children/hould not lofe the confideration of human nature 
in the Jhufflings of outward conditions. 7 Te more they ha vc ? 
the better humoured they fhouid be taught to be. hoc c. 

We /hall in vain, fluffing the little money we have fro 113 
one another’s hands, endeavour to prevent our wants; decay 
of trade will quickly wafte all the remainder. “ 

Thefe vapours foon, miraculous event, 

Shuffl'd by chance, and mix’d by accident 
Shuffl’d and entangl’d in their race, 

They clafp each other. 


Black mors. 

Bladkmore- 


x ney ciaip eacii ouier. - j 

He has fluffed the two ends of the fentence together, 2^ 
by taking out the middle, makes it fpeafc juft as y e w0 
have it. ° SMS 

’Tis in no wife ftrange that fuch a one fhouid behe. 
things were blindly fluffed and hurled about in the 
that the elements were at conftant ftrife with each other. 

<>. To 
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S I c 

&; A cover; ^ door. 

The wealthy, 

In lofty Utters born, read and write, 

Or fleep at eafe, the^a^rr make it night. Dryden’s Juvcn. 
Shu ttle, n.f.^ [ fchietfpoele, Dutch ; ficutul, Iflandick.] The 
inhrument with which the weaver (hoots the crofs threads. 

I know life is a Jhuttle. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Like fnuttles through the loom, fo lwiftly glide 
My feather'd hours. Sandys. 

What curious loom does chance by ev’ning fpread ! 1 

With what fine Jhuttle weave the virgin’s thread, > 

'Which like the fpider’s net hangs o’er the mead ! Blackm. j 
Shu'ttlecock. n, J'. [See Shittlecock.] A cork (tuck 
with feathers, and beaten backward and forward. 

With dice, with cards, with halliards far unfit, 

With fouttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Hubberd’s Tale. 
SHY. adj. [fcbowc, Dutch; fchifo, Italian.J 

1. Referved ; not familiar; not free of behaviour. 

She is reprefented in fuch a Jhy retiring pofture, and covers 
her bofom with one of her handa. Jddifns Guardian. 

What makes you fo fiiy, my good friend ? There’s no body 
loves you better than I. Arbuthn. Hifi. of John Bull . 

2. Cautious ; wary ; chary. 

I am very Jhy of employing corrofive liquors in the prepa¬ 
ration of medicines. Boyle. 

We are not Jhy of affent to celedial informations, becaufe 
they were hid from ages. Glanv. Scepfi. 

We grant, although he had much wit, 

H’ was very fioy of ufing it, 

As being loth to wear it out. 

And therefore bore it not about. Hudibras. 

3» Keeping at a didance ; unwilling to approach. 

A Jhy fellow was the duke; and, I believe, I know thecaufe 
of his withdrawing. Shakefp. Meajure for Meajnre. 

The bruife impodhumated, and afterwards turned to a 
(linking ulcer, which made every body Jhy to come near her. 

A) buthnot’s Hijlory of John Bull. 
The horfes of the army, having been daily led before me, 
were no longer fioy, but would come up to my very feet, with¬ 
out darting-. Gulliver's Travels. 

O 

But when we come to feize th’ inviting prey, 

Like a Jhy ghod, it vanifhes away. Norris. 

4. Sufpicious; jealous; unwilling to differ near acquaintance. 
Princes are, by wifdom of (late, fomewhat Jhy of their fuc- 
cefibrs; and there may be fuppofed in queens regnant a little 
proportion of tendernefs that way more than in kings. Wotton. 
I know you Jhy to be oblig’d, 

And (bill more loth to be oblig’d by me. Southern. 

Si'biLant. adj. [fibilans , Latin.] Hiding. 

It were eafy to add a nafal letter to each of the other pair 
of lifpins: and fibilant letters. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

SibilaYion. n. f. [from fibilo , Latin.] A hiding found. 

Metals, quenched in water, give a Jibi'ation or hiding found. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
A pipe, a little moidened on the infide, maketh a more 
folemn found than if the pipe were dry; but vet with a fweet 
degree of fbilation or purling. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

Si'camore. n.f. [fearner us , Latin.] A tree. 

Of trees you have the palm, olive, and jicamore. Peacham. 
To SFCCATE. v.a. [ficco, Latin.] To dry. 

Sicca'tion. n.f. [from ficcate.] The ad o 1 drying. 
bicci'FlCK. adj. [ ficcus and fo , Latin.] Caufing drinefs. 
Si'ccit Y. n.f [Jiccite , Fr. ficcitas, from fccus, Latin.] Dri- 
nefs ; aridity ; want of moifture. 

That which is coagulated by a firy ficcity will fuffer coli¬ 
quation from an aqueous humidity, as fait and fugar. 

Broivn’s Vulgar Errours. 
The reafon fome attempt to make out from the fccity and 
drinefs of its fiefii. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

In application of medicaments confider what degree of heat 
and fccity is proper. Wifeman’s Surgery . 

Sice, n.f [fix, French.] The number fix at dice. 

My ftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roufiy to throw the lucky fee'. 

To (bun ames-ace, that fwept my Hakes away. Dryden. 

Sich. adj . Such. See Such. 

I thought the foul would have made me rich ; 

But now I wote it is nothing fich ; 

For either the fhepherds been idle and dill. 

And led of their iheep what they will. Spenfer’s Paf.rals. 
SICK. adj. [yeoc, Saxon ; feck , Dutch.} 

I. Afflicted with difeafe. 

’Tis meet we all go forth, 

To view the jick and feeble parts of France. Shak. H. V. 

In poifon there v i$ phyfick; and this news. 

That would, had I been well, have made m efick. 

Being Jick, hath in fome meafure made me well. Soakefp. 

Caffius, I am fck of many griefs. Sbakefp. ful. Ceefar. 
Amrnon was fo vexed, that he fell fck for 1 amar. 2 ha. iii. 

Where’s the doick can his wrath appeafe. 

To fee his country fck of Pym’s difeafe ? Cleavcland. 


Milter;. 


Pope, 
the (1 q- 
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• Defpair 

Tended the fck, bufieft from couch to couch. 

A fpark of the man-killing trade 

^zWfick. ° Endeds Pert 

Nothing makes a more ridiculous figure in a man’s lif« 
than the difparity we often find in him fck and well. 

2. Difordered in the organs of digeftion j ill in 
mach. 

3. Corrupted. 

What we oft do bed. 

By fck interpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd : what word, as oft 
Hitting a grofler quality, is cried up 

For our bed act. Sbakefp. Henry Vffl 

4. Difguded. ' * 

1 do not, as an enemy to peace. 

Troop in the throngs of military men : 

But rather (hew a-while like fearful war. 

To diet rank minds fck of happinefs, 

And purge th’ obdructions, which begin to dop 
Our very veins of life. _ " Shakefwl, 

He was not fo fck of his mader as of his work. L’Ejirctme 
Why will you break the fabbath of my days, 

Now fck alike of envy and of praife ? p Q . 

To Sick. v. n. [from the noun.] To ficken; to tak/n 
difeafe. Not in ufo. " ^ 3 

A little time before 

Our great grandfire Edward fck’d and died. Sbakefp. H. IV 
To Si'cken. v.a. from fck.'] 

1. To make fick ; to difeafe. 

Why diould one earth, one clime, one dream, one breath 
Raife this to llrength, and fcken that to death ? P r /«r, 

2. To weaken ; to impair. 

Kinfmen of mine have 
By this fo fcken cl their edates, that never 
They (hall abound as formerly. Shak. Henry VIII. 

To Si'cken. v. n. 

1. To grow fick; to fall into difeafe. 

I know the more one fickcns, the worfe he is. Shakefpeare: 
The judges that fat upon the jail, and thofe that attended, 
fekened upon it, and died. Bacon. 

Meerly to drive away the time, he fcken’d. 

Fainted, and died ; nor would with ale be quicken’d. Milt, 

2. To be fatiated; to be filled to difgud. 

Though the treafure 

Of nature’s germins tumble all together. 

Even ’till dedrudtion fcken , anfwer me 

To what I afk you. Sbakefp. Macbeth, 

3. To be difguded, or difordered with abhorrence. 

The ghods repine at violated night, 

And curfe th’ invading fun, and fcken at the fight. Dryden'. 

4. To grow weak; to decay; to languilh. 

Ply’d thick and clofe, as when the fight begun, 

Their huge unwieldy navy wades away : 

So fcken waining moons too near the fun, 

And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden, 
Abdract what others feel, what others think; 

All pleafures fcken, and all glories fink. Pope. 

SFcker. adj . [fleer, WeKh; Jekcr, Dutch.] Sure; certain; 
firm. 

Being fome honed curate, or fome vicar. 

Content with little, in condition fcker. Hubberd’s Taki 
Si'cker. adv. Surely; certainly. 

Sicker thou’s but a lazy loord, 

And rekes much of thy fwink. 

That with fond terms and witlefs words, 

To bleer mine eyes do’d think. Spenfer. 

SFCKLE. n.f. [pcol, Saxon; fekel, Dutch, from fecale, ot 
ficula, Latin.] The hook with which corn is cut; a reaping 
hook. .. 

God’s harved is even ready for the fickle, and all the hel s 
yellow long ago. Spenfer on Irelan . 

Time (hould never. 

In life or death, their fortunes fever ; 

But with his rudy fickle mow 
Both down together at a blow. 

When com has once felt the fickle, it has no more bene* 
from the funfhine. South s Seimor.s. 

O’er whom time gently (hakes Lis wings of , 

’Till with his filent fickle they are mown. Ef) c * 

Si'ckler. AN \ n 'J' [Oom>//,] A reaper. 

You funburnt fcklemen, of Augud weary, 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry. 

SbakeJpM rl ‘ 

Their fcklers reap the corn another fows. i-fbi- 

Si'ckliness. n.f [from^c^.] Difpofition to ficknefs, 1 

tual difeafe. 

Impute 

His words to wayward fcklinefs and age. 

8 m 
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M^xt comoare the fcklinefs, healthfulnefs, and frultfulnefs 
of X X feveraf years ' <W. 

Sl'cKLY. adv. [from fick.] Not in health. 

We wear our health but fckly in his life, 

Which in his death were perfed:. Shakef. Macbeth. 

SfcKLY. adj. [from fck.] 

Mot healthy ; not found; not well; fomewhat difordered. 

I’m faJl’n out with more headier will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fckly fit 

For the found man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Bring me word, boy, if thy lord looks well; 

For he went fickiy forth. Shakef Julius Ceefar. 

A pleafing cordial, Buckingham, 

Is this thy vow unto my fckly heart. Shakef. R. III. 

The moon grows fckly at the fight of day. 

And early cocks have fummon’d me away. Dryden. 

Time feems not now beneath his years to doop, 

Nor do his wings with fckly feathers droop. Dryden. 

Would we know what health and eafe are worth, let us alk 
one that is fckly, or in pain, and we have the price. Grew. 
There affe&ation, with a fckly mien, 

Shows in her cheek the rofes of eighteen ; 

Practis’d to lifp, and hang the head afide. 

Faints into airs, and languifhes with pride. Pope. 

When on my fckly couch I Jay, 

Impatient both of night and day, 

Then Stella ran to my relief. Swift. 

2. Faint; weak; languid. 

To animate the doubtful fight, 

Namur in vain experts that ray; 

In vain France hopes the fckly light 
Should fhine near W illiam's fuller day. 

To Si'ckly. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
to taint with the hue of difeafe. Not in ufe. 

The native hue of resolution 
Is fcklied o’er with the pale cad of thought. 

Si'ckness. n.f [ from fck. ] 

1. State of being difeafed. 

I do lament the ficknefs of the king, 

As loth to lofe him. * Sbakefp. PJch. III. 

2. Difeafe; malady. 

My people are with ficknefs much enfeebled, 

My numbers lefien’d. Shakef. Henry V. 

Himfelf took our infirmities, and bare our fcknejfes. Mat. 
IV hen 1 fay every ficknefs has a tendency to death, I mean 
every individual ficknefs as well as every kind. Watts. 

Trull not too much your now refidlefs charms; 

7 hofe age or ficknefs foon or late difarms. ' P°pe- 

3. Diforder in the organs of digedion. 

SIDE, n.f [yrt>e, Saxon; fijde, Dutch.] 

1. The parts of animals fortified by the ribs. 

^ When two boars with rankling malice meet, 

Their gor y fdes fre(h bleeding fiercely fret. Fairy Pfueen. 

The clamour much. 

Ere the foft fearful people to the flood 

Commit their woolly fdes. Thomfon. 

2. Any part of any body oppofed to any other part. 

1 he tabjes were written on both their fdes , on the one fide 
and on the other. xxxii. , 5. 

the force of thefe outward ftreams might well enough 
tore for the turning of the ferew, if it were fo that both Tts 
JhUs would equiponderate. Wilkins 

3- The right or left. 

4. Margin; edge; verge. 

Or where Hydafpes’ wealthy fide 
Pare tribute to the Perfian pride. Rfommcn. 

1 oor wretch ! on ftormy Teas to lofe thy life; 

■for now the flowing tide 
Had brought the body nearer to the fide. 

The temple of Diana chafie, 
fylvan feene, with various greens was drawn, 
hades on th efides, and in the midd a lawn. Dryden 

UDon th. f 'f rf ? S dre , ffed in S lorious habits > with garlands 

5 - An n ytdoTtafre|er n ^ ^ ^ 

IFey looking back, all the eadern fide beheld 
Of Paradife. ' ^ 7 , 

If our fubdance be indeed divine. 

And cannot ceafe to be, we are at word 
On th\s fid e nothing. t,*-, 

6 . Party ; intereft ; fadtion; feft. M 

.p To take the widow, 

^afperates, makes mad her fider Goneril; 

n d hardly (hall I carry out my fide , 

Her hufband being alive. Sh<j e fp. King Lear. 

Their Weapons only 

]5K3Si&.‘Si5S£;SSC“ - * 

. an Jss** 3 E& 
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Men he always took to be 
His friends, and dogs his enemy ; 

Who never fo much hurt had done him, 

As his own fide did falling on him. Hudibras • 

In the ferious part of poetry the advantage is wholly ori 
Chaucer’s/^. Dryden. 

That perfon, who fills their chair, has judly gained the 
edeem of all fdes by the impartiality of his behaviour. Addifi 

Let not our James, though foil’d in arms, defpair, 
Whild on his Jide he reckons half the fair. Tickell. 

Some valuing thofe of their own fide, or mind. 

Still make themfelves the meafure of mankind: 

Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praife ourfelves in other men. Pope . 

He from the tade obfeene reclaims our youth. 

And fets the paflions on the fide of truth ; 

Forms the foft bofom with the gentled art. 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. Pope* 

y. Any part placed in contradidin£tion or oppofition to another. 
It is ufed of perfons, or propofitions refpecting each other. 

There began a (harp and cruel fight, many being (lain and 
wounded on both fdes. Kno'les’s Hifi. of the Turks. 

The plague is not eafily received by fuch as continually are 
about them that have it: on the other fide, the plague taketh 
fooned hold of thofe that come out of a fredi air. Bacon. 

I am too well fatisfied of my own weaknefs to be pleafed 
with any thing I have written ; but, on the other fide, my rea¬ 
fon tells me, that what I have long confidered may be as jud 
as what an ordinary judge will condemn. Dryden . 

My fecret wifhes would my choice decide; 

But open juilice bends to neither fide. Dryden. 

It is granted on both fdes, that the fear of a Deity doth 
univerfally poffefs the minds of men. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

T’wo nations dill purfu’d 
Peculiar ends, on each fide refolute 

To fly conjunction. Philips . 

Side. adj. [from the noun.] Lateral; oblique; not direct; 
being on either fide. 

They prefume that the law doth fpeak with all indifferency, 
that the law hath no fide refpe<£t to their perfons. Blocker. 

Take of the blood, and drike it on the two fide pods, and 
on the upper door pod of the houfes. Ex. xii. 7. 

People are fooner reclaimed by th tfide wind of a furprize, 
than by downright admonition. L’Ef range. 

One mighty fquadron with a fide wind fped. Dryden. 
7 'he parts of water, being eafily feparable from each other, 
will, by a fide motion, be eafily removed, and give way to the 
approach of two pieces of marble. Locke* 

What natural agent could turn them afide, could impel 
them fo drongly with a tranfverfe fide blow againd that tre¬ 
mendous weight and rapidity, when whole worlds are a fall¬ 
ing’ Bentley s Sermons. 

He not only gives us the full profpedts, but feveral unex¬ 
pected peculiarities, and fide views, unobferved by any painter 
but Homer. Pope’s Preface to the Iliad. 

My fecret enemies could not forbear fome exprefflons; 

' which by a fide wind reflected on me. Sivift. 

To Side. v. n. [from the noun.] To take a party; to engage 
in a faction. 

Vex’d are the nobles who have fided 
In his behalf. Shakef. Coriolanus . 

All rifing to great place is by a winding dair; and if there 
be factions, it is good to fide a man’s felf whild rifing, and 
balance himfelf when placed. Bacon. 

As foon as difeontents drove men intofidihgs, as ill humours 
fall to the difadected part, which caufes inflammations, fo did 
all who affected novelties adhere to that fide. King Charles . 

Terms rightly conceived, and notions duly fitted to them, 
require a brain free from all inclination to fiding, or affection 
to opinions for the authors fakes, before they be well under- 

dood. Digby on Bodies . 

Not yet fo dully defperate 
To fide againd ourfelves with fate; 

As criminals, condemn’d to differ. 

Are blinded fird, and then turn’d over. Hudibras . 

The princes differ and divide; 

Some follow law, and fome with beauty fide. Granville . 

It is pleafant to fee a verfe of an old poet revolting from its 
original fenfe, and fiding with a modem fubject. Addifon. 

AW fide in parties, and begin th’attack. Pope* 

Thofe who pretended to be in with the principles upon 
which her majedy proceeded, either abfented themfelves where 
the whole caufe depended, or fided with the enemy. Swift „ 

The equitable part of thofe who now fide againd the court" 
will probably be more temperate. Swift 

Sj'deboard. n.f. [fide and board.] The fide table on which 
conveniencies are placed for thofe that eat at the other table. 

At a dately ftdeboard by the wine 

TH m ‘'IFP 1 diffu l U ,, Mi!t - Para <l‘fe Regain’d. 

1N0 Jideboat ds then with gilded plate were drefs’d 

No fweating flaves with maflive diflies prefs’d. ’ Dryden 
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The fnow white damalk enfigns are difplay’d, 

And glitt ring ialvers on the fideboard laid. Kin?. 

The fnining fideboard, and the burn idl’d plate. 

Let other minifters, great Anne, require. Trior. 

v. cipio Airicanus brought from Carthage to Rome, in filver 
Vedels to the value of 11966/. 151. 9 d. a quantity ex¬ 
ceeded afterwards by the fideboards of many private tables. 

c . _ _ Arbutbnot. 

vl DEBOx * n 'f [ fide and box.] Seat for the ladies on the dde 
of the theatre. 

w hy round our coaches crowd the white-glov’d beaus ? 
Why bows the fidebox from its inmoft rows f Pope. 

Si'defly. n.f. An infeT. 

l H icm a rough whitilh maggot, in the inteftinum return of 
horfes, th efidefiy proceeds. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

1 o Si dle. v. n. [from fide.] To go with the body the nar¬ 
rowed way. 

The chaffering with diffenters is but like opening a few 
w ickets, and leaving them no more than one can get in at a 
time, and that not without Hooping and_/ idling, and fqueezing 
Ids body. . ° Swift. 

I palled very gently and f.dimg through the two principal 
fireets. Gulliver's Travels. 

A fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman’s clofet, feme 
fulling, and others upfide down, the better to adjud them to 
the pannels. Swift. 

Si delong. ad]. [ fide and long.] Lateral; oblique; not in 
front; not direeft. 

She darted from her eyes a fidelong glance, 

Jud as die fpoke, and, like her words, it flew; 

Seem’d not to beg what fhc then bid me do. Dryden . 

The deadly wound is in thy foul: 

When thou a tempting harlot do’d behold, 

And when die cads on thee a fidelong glance. 

Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance ? Dryden. 
The reafon of the planets motions in curve lines is the 
attraction of the fun, and an oblique or fidelong impulfe. Locke. 
The kid fnatch’d hady from the fidelong maid. Thom fin. 
Si'delong. adv. 

1. Laterally; obliquely; not in purfuit; not in oppodtion. 

As if on earth 

Winds under ground, or waters, forcing way, 

Sidelong had pudi’d a mountain from his feat. 

Half funk with all his pines. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

As a lion, bounding in his way. 

With force augmented bears againd his prey, 

Sidelong to feize. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyone'. 

1 . On the fide. 

If it prove too wet, lay your pots fidelong ; but fhade thofe 
which blow from the afternoon fun. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Si'der. n.f See Cider. 

Si'deral. adj. [from fidus, Latin.] Starry; adral. 

Thefe changes in the heav’ns,. though flow, produc’d 
Like change on fea, and land ; fideral blad, 

Vapour and mid, and exhalation hot, 

Corrupt and pedilent! Milton's Paradife Loft. 

The mufk gives 

Sure hopes of racy wine, and in its youth, 

Its tender nonage, loads the fpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring, that defies 
The vernal nippings and cold fideral blads. Philips. 

Si derated, adj. [from fideratus , Latin.] Bladed; planet 
druck. 

Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and mortified, 
become black ; the radical moidure, or vital fulphur, differ¬ 
ing an extinction. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Sidera'tion. n. f. [ fideration , French; fideraiio, Latin.] 

A fudden mortification, or, as the common people call it, 
a blad; or a fudden deprivation of lenfe, as in an apo¬ 
plexy. 

The contagious vapour of the very eggs produce a morti¬ 
fication or fideration in the parts of plants on which they are 
laid. Ray on the Creation. 

Si'desaddle. n.f. [fide and faddle.] A woman’s feat on 
horfeback. 

Si'desman. n.f [fide and man.] An afliffant to the church¬ 
warden. 

A gift of fuch goods, made by them with the confent of 
the fidefmen or veftry, is void. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

Si'deways. 7 adv. [from fide and way, or wife.] Laterally; 
Si'dewise. 3 on one fide. 

The fair bloffom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed ; 

And thofe pearls of dew fhe wears, 

Prove to be prefaging tears. Milton. 

If in the third experiment the image of the fun fhould be 
drawn out into an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other cafual inequality of the refractions, the 
fame oblong image would, by a fecond refraction made fide - 
ways, be drawn out as much in breadth by the like dilatation 
of the rays, or other cafual inequality of the refraction fide- 
liays, Newton's Opt . 
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S$ege. n. f [fiege, French.] 

1. The act of befetting a fortified place; a leaguer 

Our cadle’s diength 6 * 

AV ill laugh a fiege to fcorn : here let them lie 
’'i ill famine eat them up. cVr , 

It :Teemed, by the manner of their proceeding ft f■ 
Turks purpofed rather by long fiege than by aflSlt to , J 

the tow "- Kmn.es Hi lory 

I he more I fee pleafures about me, fo rffuch mofeffed' 
1 orment within me, as from the hateful fie»e 

, A ° f co ^ rancs - Milton's Paradife Lcfi , h 

2. Any continued endeavour to gain poffeffion. . ■ * 

Beat away the bufy meddling fiend, ’ 

"I'hat lays drong fiege unto this wretch’s foul, 

And from his bofom purge this black defpair .' Shakef. Pf VT 
Give me fo much of your time, in exchange of Yt « * 
lay an amiabl e fiege to the honedy of Ford’s wife. if] 

Lo ^ e ftood e fiege, and would not yield his bread ZW 

3. [Siege, French.] Seat; thrfcne. Obfolete. ‘ j/ * 

Drawing to him the eyes of all around. 

From lofty fiege began thefe words aloud to found. F a 
4- Place; clafs; rank. Obfolete. < 1 ' 

I fetch my life and being 
hrom men of royal fiege. 

Your f urn of parts 
Did not together pluck fuch envy from him, 

As did that one, and that in my regard 

Of the unworthi ei\ fiege. Shakefp. Hamlet 

5. [Siege, French.] Stool. JV lkU 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, as the mouths of the meferaicks, and accompanieth the 
inconvertible portion unto the fiege. Brown’s Vulg. Erroitrs 

ToMege. v. a. [finger, Fr. from the noun, j To believe A 
word not now in ufe. G ‘ 

Him he had long oppred with tort. 

And fall imprifoned \njteged fort. Fa'iry $uta. 

SlE VEn.fi. [fromfift.j Hair or lawn {trained upon ahonn 

b )' whlch fl uwer is feparated from bran, or fine powder from 
coarfc; a boulter; a fearce. 

Thy counfel 

falls now into my ears as profitlefs 

As water in a fin:. Shbfpcm. 

In a fieve I’ll thither fail, 

And like a rat without a tail, 

I 11 do I 11 do I J1 do. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

An innocent found a fieve, and prefently fell to flopping 
tile holes. ' L’Efim] 

If life funk through you like a leaky fieve, 

Accufe yourfelf you Jiv’d not while you might, Dryden, 
To SIF T. v. a. [yiyzan, Saxon; fiften, Dutch.] 

1. To feparate by a fieve. 

In the fifing of fuch favour all that came out could not be 
expected to be pure meal, but mud have a mixture of padar 
and bran. tyotton. 

2. To feparate ; to part. 

When yellow lands axe fifted from below, 

T he glitt’ring billows give a golden Ihow. 

3. To examine ; to try. 

We have fifted your objections againd thofe pre-eminences 
royal. Hooker, Preface. 

All which the wit of Calvin could from thence draw, by 
fifting the very utmod lentence and fyllable, is no more than 
that certain fpeeches feem to intimate, that all Chridian 
churches ought to have their elderfhips. Hooker. 

I fear me, if thy thoughts wer efifted. 

The king thy fovereign is not quite exempt 
From envious malice of thy fwelling heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
As near as I could fift him on that argument. Shakefp. 
Opportunity I here have had 
To try thee, fift thee, and confefs have found thee 
Proof againd all temptation as a rock 
Of adamant. Milton's Paradife Regainl 

One would think, that every member who embraces with 
vehemence the principles of either of thefe parties, had 
thoroughly ffted and examined them, and was fecretly con¬ 
vinced of their preference to thole he rejects. Addifon. 

Si'fter. n.f. [from fift.] Hewhofifts. 

Sig was ufed by the Saxons for victory: Sigbert, famous for 
victory ; Sigward, victorious preferver; <Si gar d, conquering 
temper : and aimed in the fame fenfe are Nicocles, Nicomy?-- 
chus, Nicander, Victor, Vicforinus, Vincentius, &c. Gdjon. 
To Sigh. v.n. [yic2n, pcercan, Saxon; fuchten , Dutch-J 
To emit the breath audibly, as in grief. 

I lov’d the maid I married ; never man 
Sigh'd truer breath. Shakefp. Coriclanus. 

i’ll not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 

To diake the head, relent, and figh, and yield , 

To Chridian interceffors. Shakef Mcrch of Venice- 

TAefighed deeply in his fpirit, and faith, why doth this gc 
Deration feek after a fign ? Mar. viii. t 1 - 

For the oppreffion of the poor, for the fight ng of the eye > 
will I arife. Pf 

Happier. 



Dryden. 
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Happier he, 

Who feeks not pleafure through neceffity, 

Than fuch as once on flipp’ry thrones were plac’d, 

And chafing, figh to think themfelves are chas’d. Dryden. 

The nymph too longs to be alone; 

Leaves all the fwains, and fighs for one. Prior . 

Thus fighed he away the melancholy night. Arb. and Pope. 
To Sigh. v. a. To lament; to mourn. Not in ufe. 

Aires to come, and men unborn, 

Shall blefs her name, and figh her fate. Prior. 

Sigh. n.f. [from the verb ] A violent and audible emifflon of 
the breath which has been long retained, as in fiidnefs. 

Full often has my heart fwoln with keeping my fighs im- 
- prifoned; full often have the tears I drove back from mine 
eyes, turned back to drown my heart. Sidney. 

Love is a fmoke rais’d with the fume of fighs ; 

Being purg’d, a fire fparkling in lovers eyes. Shakefpeare. 
What a figh is there ! The heart is forely charg’d. Shakefp. 
Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep figh; and all pleafures 
have a ding in the tail, though they carry beauty on the 
face. Taylor. 

In Venus’ temple, on the Tides were feen 
Wvyng fighs, that fmok’d along the wall. Dryden. 

SIGHT, n.f. [geyfSe, Saxon; ficht, geficht, Dutch.] 

1. Perception by the eye; the fenfe of feeing. 

If bees go forth right to a place, they mud needs have 
fight. Bacon . 

O lofs of fight, of thee I mod complain ! 

Blind among enemies, G worfe than chains. 

Dungeon or beggary, decrepit age ! Milton's Agonifies. 
Things invifible to mortal fight. °Millon. 

’Tis dill the fame, although their airy drape 
All but a quick poetick fight efcape. Denham. 

My eyes arefomewhat dimifli grown; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

2. Open view; a Situation in which nothing obftru&s the eye. 

Undaunted Hotfpur 
Brings on his army, eager unto fight, 

And plac’d the fame before the king in fight. Daniel. 

/Eneas cad his wond’ring eyes around. 

And all the Tyrrhene army had in fight. 

Stretch’d on the fpacious plain from left to right. Dryden . 

I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 

He’s dipt for certain, and plays lead in fight. Dryd. Haven. 

3. Act of feeing or beholding. 

Nine things to fight required are ; 

The pow’r to fee, the'light, the vifible thing. 

Being not too fmall, too thin, too nigh, too far. 

Clear fpace and time, the form diftinft to bring. Davies. 

Mine eye purfu’d him dill, but under fhade 

Lob fight of him. Milton's Paradife Lofi , b. iv. 

^VVhat form of death could him affright, 

™ h° unconcfern’d, with ftedfaft fight. 

Could view the furges mounting deep. 

And monfters rolling in the deep ! Dryden's Horace. 

Having little knowledge of the circumdances of thofe St 

f 3U wnt to ’ is not drange that many things lie concealed 

Za’ icn b r y f who were conce ™ed in the letter under- 
derftood at fir tt fight. L , 

4 * Notice; knowledge. 

It was writ as a private letter to a perfon of piety, upon 

n affurance that it fhould never come to any one’s fight but 
her own. J J f 

5 - Eye; indrument of feeing. Vake ' 

From the depth of hell they lift their fight. 

And at a didance fee fuperior light. Drxden 

& K rr s r T f th ; eye> ,° r ° ther p° int ^ «> guide 

l Y as ’ the Tghts of a quadrant, 
hen-armed ftayes in charge, their beavers down, 

7 . SpcaTf W Parkl ' nS ,T U S h ^'' of fteel - Sbahjp. 

P ttade, fhow ; thing wonderful to be feen. ^ 

hus are my eyes dill captive to one fight ; 

Them feem’d° U r! h ‘ S *** "T t0 ° nC th ° U 8 ht ftil! - 
Of f 1 r ! d , the y never faw a fight fo fair 
Of fowls fo lovely, that they fure did deem 
I hem heavenly born. 

r, . Not an eye 

? Ut ls aweary of thy common fight , 

T Vhl . < ;! 1 hath delir>cl to fee thee more. 
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Si ghted. adj. [from fight.] Seeing in a particular* manner.; 
It is ufed only in compofition, as quickfighted, Jhortfighted. 

As they might, to avoid the weather, pull the joints of the 
coach up dole, fo they might put each end down, and remain 
as difeovered and open fighied as on horfeback. Sidney. 

The king was very quick Jighted in difeerning difficulties, 
and raifing obje&ions, and very flow in mafleririg them. Claren . 
Sl'cHTFur.NESS. n.f. [from fight and full ] Perfpicuity ; clear- 
nefs of fight. Not in ufe. 

But dill, although vve fail of perfect rightfulneff. 

Seek we to tame thefe childifh fuperfluities; 

Let us not wink, though void cf pured fightfulnefs. Sidney , 
Sightless, adj. [from fight. ] 

1. Wanting fight; blind. 

A he latent tradfs, the giddy heights explore, 

Of all who blindly creep, or fight lefs foar. Pepe Q 

2. Not fightly; offenfive to the eye; impleafing to look at. 

Full cf unpleafing blots and fightlefs dains, 

Patch’d with foul moles, and eye-offending marks. Shak. 
Si'ghtly. adj. [from fight.] Pleafing to the ey£; ffriking to 
the view. 

It lies as fightly on the back of him, 

As great Alcides fhews upon an afs. Shakefp. K. John. 

I heir having two eyes and two ears fo placed, is more 
fsghtly and ufeful. More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

A great many hrave fightly horfes were brought out, and only- 
one plain nag that made fport. L'Efirange. 

Ay <y have thirty members, the mofk. fightly of all hermajeffy’s 
, fubjedls: we eleded a prefident by his height. Addifon. 

Si gil. n. J. [ JigiUum , Latin.] Seal. 

Sorceries to raife th’ infernal pow’rs, 

And figils fram’d in planetary hours. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
Sign, n.f [figne, French; fignum, Latin.] 

1. A token of any thing; that by which any thing is fliown. 

Signs muff referable the things they fignify. Hooker . 

Signs for communication may be contrived from any variety 
of objeds of one kind appertaining to either fenle. Holder. 

1 o exprefs the paffions which are feated in the heart by 
outward^, is one great precept of the painters, and very 

‘ vaT “ P erform - Vryden’s Duf efncy. 

When any one ufes any term, he may have in his mind a 
determined idea which he makes it the fign of, and to which 
he lhould keep it fteadily annexed. Locke „ 

2. A wonder; a miracle. 

If they will not hearken to the voice of the firft Jim, they 
will not believe the latter^*. j v . /. 

Cover thy face that thou fee not; for I have fet thee for a 
fign unto Ifrael. £ , .. , 

. . ^ om P e]1 d vyfigns and judgments dire. Milton 

3. A picture hung at a door, to give notice what is fold within; 

oundmymifs, ffruck hands, and pray’d him tell, 

1 o hold acquaintance ftill, where he did dwell; 

He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne . 

Underneath an alehoufe’ paltr yftgn; Shakefp. H . VL 
1 rue lorrow’s like to wine, 

That which is good does never need a fign. Suckling ■ 

„ Z'l a " d h '' c y . are " ot ^ployed in any one article fo much 
as t at of contrtvmgy%»f to hang over houfes. Swift 

4. A monument; a memorial. J 

became t ‘ W ° hUndfed 3nd they 

5. A conftellation in the zodiack. XXVi ’ I0 ‘ 

There ftay until the twelve celeftial figns 

Now dwfhe 3 /f ° Ut theif ann . ua * 1 reckonfng. Shakefipeare. 
JNow did they%* reign, and the conftellation was come 

under which Perkin fhould appear. Bacon's tEnrjvil. 

After ev’ry foe fubdu'd, the fun } 

6. NoteTre h 3ance e . A “ ^ an " Ua ' ^ * ha11 rU "' Dr ^ 


7. Enfign. 


Milton. 


Spen fie 


I tofflt- 1 _ . -».T , Ex. iii. o. 


fenotnmZ! li r Naple , S *? ^ me ‘o Ronf" 


the a feconTtime 

°t: proud Olympus yields a nobler light, 

Th ^ S \ s ° ds a Eembled grace his tow’ring height 

Whe" Hat '" ore '‘“mble mountains offerer!, ’ 
ere, , n their bleflings, all thofe gods appear 
Wore you pafs th’ imaginary fif PPCar ' 

While th ai f ea j !■’ and dukes and g arter,t l kniohts. 
Then f P T fan °’ erfilades you? cloftng eveV 
hen^gtve one fl.rt, and all the vif.on flics. 8 ' ’ 


in. 3. 

that I 


Addifo 


'on. 


Pope. 


... The enfign of Meffiah blaz’d, 

c an S els born G h's fign in heaven. 

\ypical reprefentation; fymbol. 

I he holy fymbols or figns are not barely fignificative • bur 

aar* “ - sty# 

To A SiGr ftr ' P ‘" > ' 1 r t '{ 0 ' W ’f n3nie: as > a h” ^nual. 
lobiGL v. o. a. [figno, Latin.] 

1. 1 o mark. 

Wbh UA ? y °r Ur P T and ca,li "g !n fuM deeming 

Withmeeknefs and humility; butyour heart 

, r o,V^ ran yT’ d v T‘ t F arrogancy. Shakefp. Henry WW 

2- [%»«•, French.] To ratify by hand or feal. J ° ’ 

Be p.cas’d to fign thefe papers : they are all 
Gt great concern! r, , , 

3. To betoken ; to fignify ; to reprefent typically * ^ 

The facraments and fymbols are iud f,, c b n th c 

P>pe. given by a fign / a'figntlwfg wet rfot.T Spanilll 'J N ° dc « 
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The weary fun hath made a golden fet. 

And, by the bright track of his firy car, 

Gives ifignal of a goodly day to-morrow. Shakefp. R. Ill, 
Scarce the dawning day began to fprincr, 

As at giv’n, the ftreets with clamours ring. Dry den. 

gnal. adj. [figna!, French.] Eminent 3 memorable 5 re¬ 
markable. 

He was efteemed more by the parliament, for the fignaHd& 
of cruelty committed upon the Irifh. Clarendon. 

The 1 hames frozen twice in one year, fo as men to walk 
on it, is a veryfignal accident. Swift. 

Signa lit y. n.f. [from fignal] Quality of fomething re¬ 
markable or memorable. 

Of the ways whereby they enquired and determined its/%- 
nahty, the firft was natural, arifing from phyfical caufes. Bi ■own. 

t ooms a fign ah ty in providence, in eredfing your focietv in 
inch a juncture of dangerous humours. G/anv. Scejf. Prefi 

I o bi gnalize. v. a. [ fignaler, french.] To make eminent; 
to make remarkable. 

Many, who have endeavoured to fignalize themfelves by 
works of this nature, plainly difeover that they are not ac¬ 
quainted with the moft common fyftems of arts and fciences. 

Addifori s Spectator. 

Some one eminent fpirit, having Jignahzed his valour and 
fortune in defence of his country, or by the pradfice of popu¬ 
lar arts at home, becomes to have great influence on the 

Q P eo P Ie - Swift. 

Signally, adv. [from fignal.] Eminently; remarkably: 
memorably. y y 

I erfons Jignally and eminently obliged, yet miffing of the 
utmoft of their greedy defigns in fwallowing both gifts and 
giver,too, inftead of thanks for received kindnefies, have be¬ 
took themfelves to barbarous threatnings. South's Ser?nons. 

Signa tion. n.f. [from figno, Latin,] Sign given; acf of 
betokening. 

_ A horfefhoe Baptifta Porta hath thought too low a figna- 
tion> he raifed unto a lunary reprefentation. Brown. 

Signature, n. f. [fgnature , Fr. fignatura , from figno, Lat.] 

1. A fign or mark imprefTed upon any thing ; a (tamp ; a mark. 

The brain being well furnifhed with various traces, figna- 
iures , and images, will have a rich treafure always ready to 
be offered to the foul. Watts. 

„ 1 hat natural and indelible fgnature of God, which human 
fouls, in their firft origin, are fuppofed to be ftampt with, 
we have no need of in difputes againft atheifm. Bentley. 
Vulgar parents cannot {lamp their race 
With fignatitres of fuch majeflick grace. Popes Odyffcy. 

2. A mark upon any matter, particularly upon plants, by which 
their nature or medicinal ufe is pointed out. 

All bodies work by the communication of their nature, or 
by the impreffion and fgnatures of their motions : the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible, feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bacons Nat. Hifory. 

Some plants bear a very evident fgnature of their nature 
and ufe. More againft Atheifm. 

Seek out for plants, and fgnatures , 

To quack of univerfal cures. Hudibras. 

Herbs are deferibed by marks and fgnatures , fo far as to 
diftinguifh them from one another. Baker on Learning. 

3. Proof; evidence. 

The moft defpicable pieces of decayed nature are curioufly 
wrought with eminent fgnatures of divine wifdom. Glanv. 

Some rely on certain marks and fig 7 iatures of their eledlion, 
and others on their belonging to fome particular church or 
fed! Rogers's Sermons. 

4. [Among printers.] Some letter or figure to diftinguifh dif¬ 
ferent Iheets. 

SFgnaturist. n. f [from fgnature.~\ One who holds the 
dodlrine of fignatures. 

Signaturifs feldom omit what the ancients delivered, draw¬ 
ing qnto inference received diftindlions. Brown. 

Si'gnet. n.f. [ fg7iette , French.] A feal commonly ufed for 
the feal-manual of a king. / 

I’ve been bold, 

For that I knew it the moft gen’ral way, 

To them to ufe your fgnet and your name. Shakef. Timon. 
Here is the hand and feal of the duke : you know the cha¬ 
racter, I doubt not, and the fgnet. Shakefp. Meaf.for Meaf 
Give th y fgnet 1 bracelets, and ftaff. Gen. xxxviii. iS. 
He delivered him his privatey^Kf/. Knolles. 

He knew my pleafure to difeharge his bands: 

Proof of my life my royal fgnet made. 


Dryderis Aurengzebe. 
Ayliffes Parergon. 


Yet {fill he arm’d. 

The impreffion of a fgnet ring. 

Significance. ) r rc r . r n 
Signi'ficancy. \ n, f’ £ * om ftg m fy-] 

1. Power of fignifying; meaning. 

Speaking is a fenfible expreffion of the notions of the mind 
by diferiminations of utterance of voice, ufed as figns, having 
by confent feveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

If he declares he intends it for the honour of another, he 
takes away by his words the fignifica7ice of his a&ion. Stillingfl . 
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2, Force; energy ; power of impreffing the mind. 

The clearnefs of conception and expreffion, the boldn f- 
maintained to majefty, the fignificancy and found of word'° 
not {trained into bombaft, muft efcape our tranfient view „ n S * 
the theatre. ^ f lx 

As far as this duty will admit of privacy, our Saviour h a ?4 
enjoined it in terms of particular fignificancy and force. Atterb 
I have been admiring the wonderful fignificancy of that word 
perfecution, and what various interpretations it h'ffi a 

T ired ' r 

3. Importance; moment; confequence. J 

How fatal would fuch a diftinction have proved in former 
reigns, when many a circumftance of lefs fignificancy has been 
conftrued into an overt a£t of high treafon? A Mb. 

SIGNIFICANT, adj. [fignfiart , Fr. fgnficans , Latin.] 

1. Expreffive of fomething beyond the external mark. 

Since you are tongue-ty’d, and fo loth to fpeak, 

In dumb fignficants proclaim your thoughts. Sha.ief. H. VI 

2 . Betokening; {landing as a fign of fomething. 

It was well fa id of Plotinus, that the ftars were fgnifeant 
but not efficient. 

3. Expreffive or reprefentative in an eminent degree; forcible to 
imprefs the intended meaning. 

Whereas it may be objected, that to add to religious duties 
fuch rites and ceremonies as are fignficants is to inftitute new 
facraments. " Hooker. 

Common life is full of this kind of fignificant expreflions, 
by knocking, beckoning, frowning, and pointing;; and dumb 
perfons are fagacious in the ufe of them. Holder on Speech 
The Romans joined both devices, to make the emblem the 
more fgnifeant ; as, indeed, they could not too much extol the 
learning and military virtues of this emperor. Addifon. 

4. Important; momentous. A low word. 

Signi'fican tly. adv. [from fignificant] With force of ex¬ 
preffion. 

Chriftianity is known in Scripture by no name fo fignifi- 
ca 7 itly as by the fimplicity of the Gofpel. South’s Sermons. 

Signification. 71.fi [fignification, French; fignifcatio, Latin; 
from fignify.] 

1. The a<ft of making known by figns. 

A lye is properly a fpecies of injuftice, and a violation of 
the right of that perfon to whom the fa he fpeech is directed; 
for ail fpeaking, or fgnfication of one’s mind, implies an aft 
or addrefs of one man to another. South. 

2. Meaning exprefled by a fign or word. . 

An adjedtive requireth another word to be joined with him, 
to {hew his fign'ficafr.n. Accidence. 

Brute animals make divers motions to have feveral fgr.ijica- 
tions, to call, warn, cherifli, and threaten. Holder . 

SignFficative. adj, [fgnficatif Fr. from fignify.] 

1. Betokening by an external fign. 

The holy fymbols or figns are not barely fgnifeative , but 
what by divine inftitution they reprefent and teftify unto our 
fouls, is truly and certainly delivered unto us. Bremveod. 

2. Forcible ; ftrongly expreffive. 

Neither in the degrees of kindred they were deftitute of 
fgnifeative words; for whom we call grandfather, they called 
ealdfader; whom we call great-grandfather, they called thirda- 
fader. Camden’s Remains. 

SignFficatory. n.f. [from fignify .] That which fignifies 
or betokens. 

Here is a double fgnficatory of the fpirit, a word and a 
fign. Taylor. 

To SFGNIFY. v. a. [fgrfier , French ; fgnfico, Latin.] 

1. To declare by fome token or fign. 

The maid from that ill omen turn’d her eyes, 

Nor knew what fignify d the boding fign, 

But found the pow’rs difpleas’d. Dryfieni 

Thofe parts of nature, into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignfied by dark and obfeure names; as the night, tar- 
tarus, and oceanus. Burnet’s Theory of the Barth. 

2 . To mean ; to exprefs. 

Life’s but a walking fhadow; a poor player. 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage, 

And then is heard no more ! It is a tale, 

Told by an ideot, full of found and fury. 

Signifying nothing! Shakef pear e’s Macbeth. 

Stephano, fignify 

Within the houfe your miftrefs is at hand. Shakefpeare. 

3. To import; to weigh. This is feldom ufed but intenoga 
tively, zvhat fgn fies ? or with much, little, or nothing. 

Though he that fins frequently, and repents frequent y> 
gives reafoh to believe his repentances before God 
nothing ; yet that is nothing to us. n ‘(b 

What fignifes the fplendor of courts, confidering the flaw ^ 
attendances that go along with it ? f Ejlrang- 

He hath one way more, which although it fignify 
men of fober reafon, yet unhappily hits the fulpicious huniou 
of men, that governors have a defign to impofe. pil I j J 0> ' 
If the firft of thefe fail, the power of Adani, were it nt ^ e 
fo great, will fignify nothing to the prefent focieties in 

world - im 
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What fgnifies the people’s confent in making and repealing 
laws, if the perfon who adrrtinifters hath no tie. Swift. 

i To make known. 

I’ll to the king, and^ fignify to him. 

That thus I have refign’d to you my charge, ishakej. K.fill. 
He fent arid fignfied it by his angel unto John. Rev. 1. 1. 
The government fliould fignify to the proteftants of Ireland, 
that want of filver is not to be remedied. Swift. 

To Si'gnify. v. n. To exprefs meaning with force. 

If the words be but comely and fignifying , and the fenfe 
gentle, there is juice; but where that wanteth, the language is 

thin. . Ben - J Ghn f on - 

Si'gniory. n.f [feigiioria, Italian.] Lordftiip; dominion. 

If ancient forrow be moft reverent, 

Give mine the benefit of figniory. 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand. Shakef. R. III. 
At that time 

Through all thefigniories it was the firft. 

And Profpero the prime duke. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

The earls, their titles and their figniories 
They muft reftore again. Daniel’s Civil War. 

My brave progenitors, by valour, zeal, 

Gain’d thofe high honours, princely Jigniories , 

And proud prerogatives. Wefi. 

Si'gnpost. n.f. [ fign and pofi.] That upon which a fign hangs. 
He {hould {bare with them in the preferving 
A ffied or fignpofi. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

This noble invention of our author’s hath been copied by fo 
many fignpofi dawbers, that now ’tis grown fulfome, rather 
by their want of {kill than by the commonnefs. Dryden. 
Si'ker. adv. The old word for Jure, or Jurely. Spenfer . 
Si'kerness. n.f. [from fiker.~] Surenefs ; fafety. 

Si'lence. n.f. [filence, French ; filentium, Latin.] 
j. Theftateof holding peace. 

Unto me men gave ear, and waited and kept filence at my 
counfel. Job xxix. 21. 

I fuffer not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp authority over 
the man, but to be in filence. 1 Him. ii. 12. 

Firft to himfelf he inward filence broke. Milton. 

2. Habitual taciturnity; not loquacity. 

I think the beft'gi'ace of wit will fliortly turn into filence, 
Anddifcourfe grow commendable in none but parrots. Shak. 

3 . Secrecy. 

4. Stilnefs; not noife. • 

Here all their rage, and ev’n their, murmurs ceafe. 

And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. Pope. 

5. Not mention. 

Thus fame {hall be.atchiev’d, 

And what-moft merits fame in filence hid. ' Milton. 
Si'lence. interj. An authoritative reftraint of fpeech. 

Sir, have pity ; I’ll be his furety.— 

— Silence: one word more 

Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. Shakefpearc. 
To Si'lence. v. a. [from the noun J To {till; to oblige to 
hold peace. 

We muft fuggeft the people, that to’s pow’r 
He wou d have made them mules, flenc & their pleaders, and 
Difpropertied their freedoms. ' Shakefpeare. * 

I he ambaflador is flenc'd. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VIII. 

Silence that dreadful bell; it frights the ifle 
From her propriety. . Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

This pafled as an oracle, and filenced thofe that moved 
the queftion. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

Thus could not the mouths of worthy martyrs be filenced, 
who being expofed unto wolves, gave loud expreffions of their 
tuith, and were heard as high as heaven. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

I his would filence all further oppofition. Clarendon. 

Since in dark forrow I my days did fpend, 

I could notmy complaints. ' Denham. 

I hefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
oufpend the fight and filence all our guns. Waller. 

Had they duly confidered the extent of infinite knowledge 
and power, thefe would have filenced their fcruples, and they 
had adored the amazing myftery. Rogers’s Sermons. 

it p eafe h,m altogether to filence me, fo that I (hall not 
only ipeak with difficulty, but wholly be difabled to open my 
mouth, to any articulate utterance ; yet I hope he will mve 
me grace, even in my thoughts, to praife him. Wake. 

e thund rer (poke, nor durft the queen reply ; 

Si'lfn FTr te rr ° r /T d aU the k y- P °P‘’s IHad. 

\t T * [f : i ens * Latin.] 

*• Not fpeaking; mute. 

fon°r l yG .°n 1 CT I in the da y time > and ii the night fea- 
J on i am not fdent. p r 1 •• 

n-/ j • r 1 J aim XX11 * 2 * 

(silent, and in face 

onfounded long they fat as ftricken mute. Milton 

thofe 6 ,ha°tfo1 t0 me: if th0U bc f ,lent ’ 1 feme like 

Not talkative . T thC P,t ‘ xxviii - *• 

TTl t ^ katlve > not loquacious. 

men R adds , hc ’ was the moft eloquent and moft fdent of 

- " wtfrd conceal'd 3 ^ fp ° ken ^ f ° T* ^ 1 

Ceal d - Notes on the OdyJJey. 
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3. Still; having no noife. 

Deep night, dark night, the fdent of the night, 

The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 

The time when fcreech-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl. Shak * 
Now is the pleafant time. 

The cool, th zfdent, fave where filence yields 

To the night-warbling bird. Miltoku 

4. Wanting efficacy. I think an Hebraifm. 

Second and inftrumental caufes, together with nature itfelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become fdent, virtuelefs and dead. Raleigh’s Hifory. 

The fun to me is dark. 

And fdent as the moon, 

When {he deferts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton „ 

5. Not mentioning. 

This new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is not fdent. Milton . 

Si'lently. adv. [from fdent. ] 

1. Without fpeech. 

When with one three nations join to fight, 

They fdently confefs that one more brave. Dryden. 

For me they beg, each filently 
Demands thy grace, and Teems to watch thy eye. Dryden. 

2. Without noife. 

You to a certain victory are led ; 

Your men all arm’d ftand fdently within: Dryden. 

3. Without mention. 

The difficulties remain ftill, till he can fhow who is meant 
by right heir, in all thofe cafes where the prefent poflefior hath 
no fon: this he filently pafles over. Locke . 

Sili'cious. adj. [from cilicium.] It {hould be therefore written 
cilicious. Made of hair. 

The fidicious and hairy vefts of the ftricleft orders of friars, 
derive their inftitution from St. John and Elias. Brown . 
SiLi'cuLosE. adj. [ filicula, Latin.] Hufky ; full of hulks. Diet, 
Sili'ginose. adj. [filiginofus, Latin.] Made of fine wheat. DiSl. 

S 1 'LlfifUA. n.f. [Latin] 

1. [With gold finers.J A carat of which fix make a fcruple. 

2. [Silique, French, with botanifts.] The feed-veflel, hufk, cod, 

or {hell of fuch plants as are of the pulfe kind. Didt. 

Si'liquose. \adj. [from filiqna, Latin.] Having a pod, or 
Si'liquous. S capfula. 

All the tetrapetalous filiqufe plants are alkalefcent. Arbuth , 
SiLK; n. f. [yeolc, Saxon.] 

1. 1 he thread of the worm that turns afterwards to a butterfly. 

. T he worms were hallow’d that did breed the filk ; 

• And it was dy’d in mammy, which the fkilful 
, Lonferv’d of maiden’s hearts. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

2 . The ftuff made of the worms thread. 

Let not the creaking of {hoes, or ruftling of fills betray 
thy poor heart to woman. ° Shakefpeare. 

He caufed the fliore to be covered with Perfian filk for 

hItn ^r tr u ad Up ° n * Knolles. 

Without the worm, in Perfian filks we fhine. Waller. 
SFlken. adj. [from filk.] 

1. Made of filk. 

Men cotinfel and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelves not feel; but tailing it. 

Their counfel turns to paffion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 

Fetter ftrong madnefs in a fdken thread ; 

Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shakefpeare. 

% Now, will we revel it 

Withf,lken 1 coats, and caps, and golden rings. Shakefpeare. 
She weeps, 

And words addrefs’d feem tears diffiolv’d. 

Wetting the borders of her fdken veil. Milton. 

2. Soft; tender. 

f all many a lady fair, in court full oft 
Beholding them, him lecretly envide, 

And wiflit that two fuch fans, fo filken foft, 

And golden fair, her love would her provide. Spenfer 
All the youth of England are on fire, 

And filken dalliance in the wardrobe lies. Shakefp. Hen. V e 

a jn then t ^ le w ‘ t}l pleafing {hades are crown’d, 

And fleeps are Tweeter on the filken ground. Dryden. 

Jrels up virtue in all the beauties of oratory, and you will 
n.rh he u W1 d . ° f men to ° vio,ent to be re( lrained by 

3. Dreffed in tk fVat,s ’ s Im P rm - °f th ‘ Mini. 

Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A cocker’d, filken wanton, brave our fields 
And flefh his fpirit in a warlike foil. 

Mocking the air with colours idly f pre ad. 

And find no check ? X , ^ . 

. in' /' C^-and weaver.] One whofe trade \* 

to weave filken fluffs. J wn oie trade is 

True Englifh hate your monfieurs paltry arts • 

ThVch 31 ^^ {] f tik : weavers in your hearts. 7 * ’ Dryden 
The Chinefc are mgenioui fslk-veavers. Tvfu. 

p / 

bi LKWORM. 
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Silkworm. n. f [filk and worth.] The worm that fpins filk. 
Grafhoppers eat up the green of whole countries, and filk- 
worms devour leaves fwiftly. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Broad were the banners, and of fnowy hue, 

A purer web the Jilk-worm never drew. Drydcn. 

lky. adj. [from filk.] 

Made of filk. 

Soft; pliant. 

Thefe kind of knaves, in plainnefs. 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants, 

That flretch their duties nicely. Shakefpcare’ s K. Lear. 

Sill, n.f [ yyl, Sax. fueil, French ; fullc , Dutch; J'ulgan , to 
found, Gothick.] The timber or done at the foot of the door. 
The farmer’s goofe, 

Grown fat with corn and fitting dill. 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill : 

And hardly waddles forth. Swift. 

Si'llabub. n.f [This word has exercifed the etymologids. 
Mivjhcw thinks it corrupted from fwillingbubbles. Junius 

omits it. Henjhaw, whom Skinner follows, deduces it from 
the Dutch fulle , a pipe, and buyck, a paunch ; becaufe filia- 
bubs are commonly drunk through a fpout, out of a jug with 
a large belly. It feems more probably derived from efifl, in old 
Englifh vinegar, efl a bouc , vinegar for the mouth, vinegar 
made pleafant.] Curds made by milking upon vinegar. 

Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the fand-red cow ; 

Where, for fome fturdy foot-ball fwain, 

Joan drokes a fillalub or twain. 

A fead. 

By fome rich farmer’s wife and filter dred. 

Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream. 

Where all ideas huddling run fo fad, 

That fllabubs come fird, and foups the laft. 

Si'llily. adv. [from filly.] In a. filly manner; limply; foolifhly. 

I wonder, what thou and I 
Did, till we lov’d ? were we not wean’d till then. 

But fuck’d on childifh pleafures fillily P 
Or number’d we in the feven fleepers den ? Donne. . 

W r e are caught as fillily as the bird in the net. L’ Efi range. 
Do, do, look fillily , good colonel; ’tis a decent melan¬ 
choly after an abfolute defeat. Dryden’s Spanijh Friar. 

Silliness, nf [from filly.] Simplicity; weaknefs; harmlefsfolly. 
The fillynefs of the perfon does not derogate from the dig¬ 
nity of his charadter. L’ Efi range. 

Si'lly. adj. [felig, German. Skinner.] 

1. Harmlefs; innocent; inoffenfive; plain; artlefs» 

2. Weak; helplefs. 

After long dorms. 

In dread of death and dangerous difmay, 

Wdth which my filly bark was toffed fore, 

I do at length defery the happy fhore. 

3. Foolifh; witlefs. 

Perhaps their loves, or elfe their Iheep, 

Was that did their filly thoughts fo bufy keep. 

The meaneft fubjeds cenfure the aftions of the greated 
prince; the filliejl fervants, of the wifeft mafter. Temple. 

I have no difeontent at living here; befides what arifes 
from a filly fpirit of liberty, which I refolve to throw off. Swift. 

Such parts of writings as are ftupid or fillyy _ faffe or mifta- 
ken, Gould become fubjeefs of occafional criticifm. Watts. 
Si'llyhow. n.f [Perhaps from pel 13, happy, and peopt, the 
head.] The membrane that covers the head of the feetus. 

Great conceits are railed, of the membranous covering 
called the fllyhow, fometimes found about the heads of chil¬ 
dren upon their birth. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Silt. n.f. Mud ; Ilime. . , . 

Several trees of oak and fir ftand in firm earth below 
the moor, near Thorny, in all probability covered by inunda¬ 
tion, and the fit and moorifh earth exaggerated upon them .Hale. 
Sj'lvan. adj. [from filva, Latin.] Woody; full of woods. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a flvan feene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green. Drydcn. 

Si'lver. n.f [pcolpep, Saxon; fiver, Dutch.]. _ 

1. Silver is a white and hard metal, next in weight to 

gold. WatUs L W ck 

2. Any thing of foft fplendour. 

Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 

In (lumber clos’d her flver-ft reaming eyes. rope. 

3. Money made of filver. 

Si'lver. adj. 

1. Made of filver. 

Put my fiver cup in the fack’s mouth. Gen. xliv. 2. 

Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow, 

Fair fiver-ihd.(ted queen for ever chalte. Milton. 

The filver-Bn.aix.ed goddefs of the place. Pope s &dyfcy. 

3. White like filver. 

Gf all the race of fiver- winged flies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

T han Clarion. S M‘ r - 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 


Shake fp 


eore. 
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Old Salifbury, fhame to thy filver hair, 

Thou mad mifleader of thy brain -fick fon. 

The great in honour are not always wife, 

Nor judgment under filver treffes lies. 

Others on fiver -lakes and rivers bath’d 
Their downy bread. 

3. Having a pale ludre. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
• To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe, 

As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have fmote 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows; 

Nor fhines the filver moon one half fo bright, 

Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. Shckefpeare 

4. Soft of voice. This phrafe is Italian, voce argentina. 

From all their groves, which with the heavenly noifes. 
Of their fweet indruments were wont to found, 

And th’ hollow hills, from which their fiver voices 
Were wont redoubled ecchoes to rebound, 

Did now rebound with nought but rueful cries, 

And yelling fhrieks thrown up into the fkies. 

It is my love that calls upon my name, 

How fiver fweet found lovers tongues by night, 

Like fofteft mufick to attending ears. 

To Si'lver. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover fuperficially with filver. 

There be fools alive, I wis. 

Silver’d o’er, and fo was this. Shakefpeore . 

The fplendour of filver is more pleafing to fome eyes, than 
that of gold ; as in cloth of filver, and filver d rapiers. Bacon. 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding. Bacon. 
A gilder fhewed me a rin gflver’d over with mercurial fumes, 
which he was then to redore to its native yellow. Boyle. 

2 . To adorn with mild ludre. 

Here retir’d the finking billows deep, 

And fmiling calmnefs filver d o’er the deep. Pope. 

Si'lverbeater. n.f. [filver and beat.] One that foliates fil- 


Sperfe 


er. 


tjpeart, 


ver. 


Silverbeaters chufe the fined coin, as that which is mod ex- 
tenfive under the hammer. Boyle. 

Si'lverling. n. f. 

A thoufand vines, at a thoufand flverlings, fhall be for briars 
and thorns. Ijaiah vii. 23. 

Si'lverly. adv. [from fiver.] With the appearance of fil¬ 
ver. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That flverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakefpcare. 

Si'lversmith. n. f [fiver and finith.] One that works in 
filver. 

Demetrius a flverfmith, made fhrines for Diana. Adis xix. 

Si'lverthistle. 1 , p lants _ 

Si'lverweed. 5 

Silvertree. n.f. [conocarpoclendron, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves throughout the year are of a fine filver colour; 
it hath an apetalous flamineous flower, which is furroufided 
by a number of long leaves immediately under the flower-cup, 
which confids of five narrow leaves; thefe are fucceeded by 
cones, in fliape like thofe of the larchtree; the feeds are each 
of them included in a fquare cell,. Millet* 

Si l very. adj. [from filver.] Befprinkled with filver. 

A gritty done, with fmall fpangles of a whit e ji.very talc 
j n 0 Woodward on Fcjjds. 

Of all th’ enamel’d race whofe filv’ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of-the fpring, 

Once brighted diin’d this child of heat and air. Duticiod. 

Si'mar. n.f. [ fmarre , French.] A woman’s robe. 

The ladies drefs’d in rich fimars were feen, 

Of Florence Yattin, flower’d with white and green. Drydcn. 

Si'milar. \ad\. f fmulairc, French; from fimilis, Latin.] 

Similary. 5 

1, Homogeneous ; having one part like another. 

Minerals appear to the eye to be perfe&ly fimilar, as meta.s 

or at lead to confid but of two or three didmcd ingredients, 

, Bede. 

as cinnabar. J 

2. Refembling; having refemblance. , 

The laws of England, relative to thofe matters, were we 
original and exemplar from whence thofe fimilar err parallel 
laws nf Scotland were derived. Hales Hift. of Cm. law of 

Similarity. n.f. [from fimilar.’] Likenefs. _ • 

The blood and chyle are intimately mixed, and by atm 
tion attenuated ; by which the mixture acquires a greater o • 
gree of fluidity and fmilarit h or homogeneity 

Si'mile. n.f. [. Jamie , Latin] A comparifon by which any 
thing is illudrated or aggrandized. 

Their rhimes. 

Full of proted, of oath, and big compare. 

Want Liles. ShahJpOrC, T,fut and O'p* 

Lucentio flip’d me, like his greyhound. 

Which runs himfelf, and catches for his matter. 

A good fwift finale, but fomefhing currifh. Sba J] ^ 



SIM 

In argument, 

Similes are like fongs in love, _ _ 

They much deferibe ; they nothing prove. 1 rw . 

Poets, to give a loofe to a warm fancy, not only expatiate 
in their [miles, but introduce them too frequently. GarW. 

Similitude, n.f [fimilitude, French ; fimihtudo, Latin.] 

r Likenefs; refemblance. 

Similitude of fubdance would caufe attraction, woeie the 
body is wholly freed from the motion of gray!ty ; for then1 lead 
would draw lead. . , Bacon’s Natural H.Jhry. 

Our immortal fouls, while righteous, are by God lnmielr 
beautified with the title of his own image an d fimilitude. Eat. 
Let us make man in our image, mail 
In our fimilitude, and let them rule 

Over the fifli and fowl. # . Mtuon. 

Similitude to the Deity was not regarded in the things they 
cave divine worfhip to, and looked on as fymbols of the 
Trod they wordiipped. Stiliingfeet. 

° If we compare the pidfure of a man, drawn at the years 
offeventeen, with that of the fame perfon at the years of 
threefcore, hardly the lead trace or fimilitude of one face can 
be found in the other. _ _ South’s Sermons. 

Fate fome future bard (hall join, 

In fad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn’d whole years in abfence to deplore. 

And image charms he mud behold no more. Pope. 

2 . Comparifon; fimile. 

Plutarch, in the fird of his tradlates, by fundry fimilitudes, 
(hews us the force of education. Wotton. 

Taffo, in his fimilitudes, never departed from the woods ; 
that is, all his comparifons were taken from the country. Dryd. 

Si'mitar. n.f. [See Ci'meter.] A crooked or falcated 
(word with a convex edge. 

To Si'mmer. v. n. [A word made probably from the found, 
but written by Skinner , firnber.] To boil gently ; to boil 
with a gentle hiding. 

Place a veffel in warm fand, increafing the heat by de¬ 
grees, till the fpirit fimmer or boil a little. Boyle. 

Their vital heat and moidure may always not only firnber 
in one fluggifli tenour, but fometimes boil up higher, and 
feeth over ; the fire of life being more than ordinarily kind¬ 
led upon fome emergent occafion. 

More’s Antidote againfi Athcifm. 

Si'mnel. [n.f. [Jimnellus, low Latin.] A kind of fweet bread 
or cake. 

SimonPack. n. fi [ fimoniaqne, French ; Jimoniacus , Latin.] 
One who buys or fells preferment in the church.' 

If the bifhop alleges that the perfon prefented is a fimo- 
niac, or unlearned, they are to proceed to trial. Aylijfe. 

Simoni'acal. adj. [from fimoniac.] Guilty of buying or fell¬ 
ing ecclefiadical preferment. 

Add to your criminals the fimoniacal ladies, who feduce the 
facred order ihto the difficulty of breaking their troth. Sped?. 

Si'mony. n.f. [fimonie, French \fiimonia, Latin.] The crime of 
buying or felling church preferment. 

One that by fuggedion 
Tied all the kingdom; fimony was fair play, 

His own opinion was his law. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
Many papers remain in private hands, of which one is of 
fimony ; and I wifh the world might fee it, that it might un¬ 
deceive fome patrons, who think they have difeharged that 
great trud to God and man, if they take no money for a 
living, though it may be parted with for other ends lefs judi- 
fiable. ^ Walton s Life of Bijhop Sander Jon. 

No fimony nor finecure is known ; 

There works the bee, no honey for the drone. Garth. 

To Simper, v. n. [from yymbelan, Saxon, to keep holiday, 
Skinner.' He derives fimmer from the fame word, and con¬ 
firms his etymology by writing it firnber. It is perhaps de¬ 
rived from fimmer, as it may feem to imitate the dimples of 

water gently boiling.] To fmile; generally to fmile foolifh- 

\y. 

A made countenance about her mouth between fimpering 
and fmiling, her head bowed fomewhat down, feemed to lan- 
guilh with over much idlenefs. Sidney. 

I charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, as 
1 perceive by your fimpering none of you hate them, to like 
as much as pleafes them. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

btars above fimper and (hine, 

As having keys unto thy love, while poor I pine. Herbert. 

-Get then the fair one beautifully cry, 

Drefl: in fmiles of fweet Cecilia (hine, 

Vhhf m p’,-i„ g angels, palms and harps divine. Pate 

fmTe R ‘ n f - [fr0m the verb 'J Smile ; generally a foolilh 

The wit at his elbow ftared him in the fice, with fo be- 
witchmga grin, that the whiftler relaxed his fibres into a 
and at length burft out into an open laugh. Add. 
Great T.bbald nods: the proud Parnaffian fneer, 
tie confcious fimper, and the jealous leer. 

Mix on his look. V, Dunctad. 
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Simple- adj. [fmplex, Latin;/;*#, French.] 

, Plain; artlefs; unflcilled; undefigmng; fincere; harmlefs. 
Were it not to fatisfy the minds of th efimpler fort of men, 
thefe nice curiofities are not worthy the labour which we be- 
dow to anfwer them. Hoover. 

They meet upon the way, _ 

A fimple hufbandman in garments grey. Hubbcra s dale. 

I am a fimple woman, much too weak ^ 

T’ oppofe your cunning. Shake [pear e s Hen. v III. 

O Ethelinda, 

My heart was made to fit and pair with thine, 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs ; Rswe. 

2. Uncompounded; unmingled; (Ingle; only one; plain; not 
complicated. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple, is 
an adulteration or counterfeiting. Bacon . 

Simple philofophically fignifies fingle, but vulgarly foolilh. 

Watts. 

Amoncr fubdances fome are called fimple, fome compound, 
whether taken in a philofophical or vulgar fenfe. Watt 
If we take fimple and compound in a vulgar fenfe, then, all 
thofe are fimple fubdances which are generally edeemea uni¬ 
form in their natures: fo every herb is called a fimple, and 
every metal a mineral; though the chymid perhaps may find 
all his feveral elements in each of them. Watts’s Logicks . 

Let Newton, pure intelligence, whom God 
To mortals lent, to trace his boundlefs works. 

From laws, fublimely fimple, lpeak thy fame 

In all philofophy. Thomfon s Summer. 

3. Silly ; not wife ; not cunning. 

The finriple believeth every word; but the prudent man 
looketh well to his going. Prov. xv. 

I would have you wife unto that which is good, and fimple 
concerning evil. Rom. xvi. 19; 

Dick, fimple odes too many fhow 
My fervile complaifance to Cloe. * . Prior. 

Simple, n.f. [fimple, French.] A fingle ingredient in a medi¬ 
cine ; a drug. It is popularly ufed for an herb. 

Of fimples in thefe groves that grow, 

We’ll learn the perfect (kill; 

The nature of each herb to know, 

Which cures, and which can kill. Draytons ofCynthiai 

Our foder nurfe of nature is repofe. 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in him. 

Are many fimples operative, whofe power 

Will clofe the eye of anguifh. Shakefpcare s K. Lear ; 

He would ope his leathern ferip. 

And (hew me fimples of a thoufand names. 

Telling their drange and vigorous faculties Milton . 

What virtue is in this remedy lies in the naked fimple itfelf, 
as it comes over from the Indies. Temple . 

Around its entries nodding poppies grow. 

And all cool fimples that fweet red bedow; 

Night from the plants their deepy virtue drains. 

And paffing, fheds it on the filent plains. Dryden. 

Med’cine is mine : what herbs and Jimples grow 
In fields and foreds, all their pow’rs I know. 

And am the great phyfician call’d. Dryden . 

To Simple, v. n. To gather fimples. 

As once the foaming boar he chas’d, 

Lafcivious Circe well the youth furvey’d. 

As fimpling on the flow’ry hills he dray’d. Garth. 

Si'mpless. n.f. [fimplejfe, French.] Simplicity; fillinefs; folly. 
An obfolete word. 

Their weeds been not fo nighly were. 

Such fimplejfe mought them (hend, 

T hey been yclad in purple and pall, 

' They reign and rulen over all. Spenfer 1 s Paflorals. 

Simpleness, n.f. [from fimple.] The quality of being fimple. 

I will hear that play: 

For never any thing can be amifs, 

When fimplenefs and duty tender it. Shakefpeare. 

Such perfedd elements may be found in thefe four known 
bodies that we call pure ones ; for they are lead compounded, 
and approach mod to the fimplenefs of the elements. Digby. 

Simple'r. n.f. [from fimple.] A fimplid. An herbarid. 

^ ^ P rn. T ?»* n 'f m [fr° m fimple.] A filly mortal; a trifler; a 
foolifh fellow. A low word. 

A country farmer fent his man to look after an ox • the 
fimpleton went hunting up and down till he found hirn in a 
wood. L ,'EFrame 

Thofe letters may prove a diferedit, as lading as mercemfy 
icriDbJers, or curious fimpktons can make it. p obe 

Simplicity, n.f. [fimplidtas, Latin ; /implicit}, French.1 ’ 
I 1 ' : ullnt ' s ’ artleflnefe > not fubtilty; not cunning; not deceit. 
T he fweet-mmded Philoclea was in their degree of well 
doing to whom the not knowing of evil ferveth tor a ground 
of virtue, and hold their inward powers in better form, with 
an unfpotted fimplmty, than many who rather cunningly feek 

In 
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S I N 

In low fimplicity , 

Me lends out money gratis > and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Sbakefpeare. 

Marquis Dorfet, a man for his harmlefs fimplicity , neither 
mifliked nor much regarded, was created Duke. Haywood. 
Sufpicion fleeps 

At wifdom’s gate, and to fimplicity 

Refigns her charge. Milton . 

Of manners gentle, of affedlions mild ; 

In wit a man, fimplicity a child. Pope. 

Beauty is their own, 

The feeling heart, fimplicity of life. 

And elegance and tafte. Tbonfons Summer. 

The native elegance and fimplicity of her manners, were ac¬ 
companied with real benevolence of heart. Female Khdxote. 

2 . Plainnefs; not fubtilty; not abftrufenefs. 

They keep the reverend fimplicity of ancienter times. Hooker. 
Thofe enter into farther fpeculations herein, which is the 
itch of curiofity, and content not themfelves with the fim¬ 
plicity of that dodlrine, within which this church hath con¬ 
tained herfelf. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

3. Plainnefs; not finery. 

They reprefent our poet, when he left Mantua for Rome, 
drefled in his beft habit, too fine for the place whence he came* 
and yet retaining part of its fimplicity. Dryden. 

4. *Singlenefs; not compofition ; ftate of being uncompounded. 

Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleafant odour in the 
leaf or apple, as is difcoverable in their fimplicity and mixture. 

Brown s Vulg. Ertours. 
We are led to conceive that great machine of the world, to 
have been once in a date of greater fimplicity than now it is, as 
to conceive a watch once in its firft and fimple materials. Burnet. 

5. Weaknefs; fillinefs. 

Many that know what they (hould do, would neverthelefs 
diflemble it, and to excufe themfelves, pretend ignorance and 
fimplicity , which now they cannot. Hooker. 

How long ye fimple ones will ye love fimplicity ? and fools 
hate knowledge? Prov. i. 22. 

Si MPlist, n.f [from fimple.] One (killed in fimples. 

A plant fo unlike a rofe, it hath been miftaken by fome good 
fimplijls for amomum. Brown s Vu!g. Errours. 

■Si'mply. adv. [from fimple .] 

1. Without art; without fubtlety; plainly; artlefsly. 

Accomplifning great things by things deem’d weak; 
Subverting worldy ftrong and worldly wife, 

By fimply meek. Miltons Paradife Loft . 

2. Of itlelf; without addition. 

This queftion about the changing of laws concerneth only 
fuch laws as are pofitive, and do make that now good or evil, 
by being commanded or forbidden, which otherwife of itfelf 
were not ftmply the one or the other. Hooker. 

3. Merely ; folely. . 

Under man, no creature in the world is capable of felicity 
and blifs; becaufe their chiefeft pcrfe&ion confifteth in that 
which is beft for them, but not in that which is ftmply beft, as 
ours doth. ' Plooker. 

I will eat and drink, and deep as foft 
As captain fhall; ftmply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. . . Sbakefpeare . 

To fay, or to do ought with memory and imitation, no pur- 
pofe or refpedf (hould fooner move us, than ftmply the love of 
God and of mankind. Milton. 

4. Foolifhiy; fillily. . f . 

S/mular. n. f [from ftmulo , Latin.J One that counterfeits. 

Hide thee, thou bloody hand. 

Thou perjurer, thou ftmular of virtue. 

That art inceftuous. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

Simulation, n.f. [ fimulation , French ; femulatio from ftmulo, 
Latin.] That part of hypocrify which pretends that to be 

which is not. c 

Simulation is a vice rifing of a natural falfenefs, or fear- 

fulnefs; or of a mind that hath fome main faults; which 

becaufe a man muft needs difguife, it maketh him pradiife 

r 1 Bacon, 

fimulation. . 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, 
he well expreffed his love in an a 61 and time of no fimula¬ 
tion towards his end, bequeathing her all his manfion-houfes, 
and a power to difpofe of his whole perfonal eftate. IVotton. 

For diftinclion fake, a deceiving by word is commonly 
called a He; and deceiving by actions, geftures, or behavi¬ 
our, is called fimulation or hypocrify. _ Souths Sermons. 
Simultaneous., adj. [ ftmultaneus, Latin.] Acting toge¬ 
ther ; exifting at the fame time. 

If the parts may all change places at the fame time, with¬ 
out any refpeeft of priority or pofleriority to each others 
motion, why may not bullets, clolely crouded in a box, 
move by a like mutual and ftmultaneous exchange ? Glanvtlle, 
Sin. n.f. [yyn, Saxon.] 

r. An a£t againft the laws of God; a violation of the laws or 
' religion. 

How haft thou the heart. 

Being a divine, a ghoftly confeffor, 
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ipeart. 


A fin ablolver, and my friend profeft. 

To mangle me with that word baniftiment. Shah 
But thofe that deep, and think not on their fins, 

Pinch them. Sbakefpeare s Merry Wives of Wind for 

Thou knoweft, Lord, that I am pure from all ft n with 
man. Tob. iii. 

2. Habitual negligence of religion. 

Sin, death, and hell, have fet their marks upon him, 


14. 


Shakefp 


care . 


on. 


Sbakefpeare. 


And all their minifters attend on him. 

Dilhoneft fhame 

Of nature’s works: honour difhonourable ! 

Sin -bred ! how have ye troubled all mankind ? Milt 
Is there no means, but that a fin-f ick land 
Should be let blood with fuch a boift’rous hand ? Daniel. 

Vice or virtue chiefly imply the relation of our a&ions to 
men in this world : ftn and holinefs rather imply their relation 
to God and the other world. Watts’s Logick. 

Light from her thought, as fummer’s carelefs robe. 

Fell each affedlion of this ftn -worn globe. Brooke. 

3. It is ufed by Sbakefpeare emphatically for a man enormouflv 
wicked. 

Thy ambition, 

Thou fcarlet ftn, robb’d this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham. Sbakefpeare's Henry VII!* 

To Sin. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To negledt the laws of religion ; to violate the laws of reli¬ 
gion. 

Stand in awe and ftn not. Pfalms iv. 4. 

Many alfo have perifti’d, err’d, and finn’d for women. Efdr. 
He (hall a(k, and he fhall give him life for them that ftn not 
unto death. 1 John v. 16. 

2. To offend againft right. 

I am a man, 

More ftnn’d againft than finning. 

And who but wifhes to invert the laws 
Of order, fins againft th’ eternal caufe. Pope’s EJfay on Man. 
Si'nworm. n.f [ ftn and worm.] A vile flnful creature. 

I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds. 

With the rank vapours of the fin-.worn mould. Milton. 
Since, adv . [formed by contraction from fttbence , or fitb 

thence, from pi^Se, Saxon.] 

1. Becaufe that. 

Since the cleared difeoveries we have of other fpirits, be- 
fides God and our own fouls, are imparted by revelation, 
the information of them fhould be taken from thence. Locke, 
Since truth and conftancy are vain. 

Since neither love, nor fenfe of pain. 

Nor force of reafon can. perfuade, 

Then let example be obey’d. Granville. 

From the time that. 

Am not I thine afs, upon which thou haft ridden ever firm 
I was thine unto this day ? Numb. xxii. 30. 

He is the moft improved mind ftnee you faw him, that ever 
was, without flhifting into a new body. Pope. 

3. Ago; before this. 

About two years ftnee, it fo fell out, that he was brought 
to a great lady’s houfe. Sidney. 

Spies held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles about; elfe had I, fir, 

Half an hour ftnee, brought my report. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
A law was made no longer ftnee than the twenty eighth of 
Henry the eighth. Davies s Hift. of Ireland. 

How many ages fince has Virgil writ ? Rofcomtnon. 

Since, prepofition. After ; reckoning from fome time paft to the 
time prefent. 

He fince the morning hour fet out from heav’n. Milton : 
If fuch a man arife, I have a model by which he may build a 
nobler poem than any extant fence the ancients. Dryden, 
Sincf/re. adj. [ fincerus , Latin; fine ere, french.] 

1. Unhurt; uninjured. 

He try’d a tough well chofen fpear; 

Th’ inviolable body ftood fincere. 

2 . Pure; unmingled. 

Pardon my tears, ’tis joy which bids them flow: 

A joy which never was fincere till now; 

That which my conqueft gave, I could not prize, 

Or ’twas imperfect till I faw your eyes. ft)' 

The pleafures of fenfe beads ta fc fincere and pure always, 
without mixture or allay, without being diftracted in t iepu 


2 . 


Dryden 


fuit, or difquieted in the ufe of them. 


Jtterbury.' 


Animal fubftauces differ from vegetable, in that being re¬ 
duced to afhes, they are perfectly inhpid, and in tha < 
is no fincere acid in any animal juice. Arbuthnot on * 
Honeft; undiflembling; uncorrupt. 

This top proud fellow. 

Whom from the flow of gall I name not, but 
From fincere motions by intelligence T y-jTT 

I do know to be corrupt. Sbakefpeare r hm. V 

Nor troubled at thefe tidings from the earth. 

Which your fincerejl care could not prevent; 

Foretold fo lately what would come to pafs, . 

When firft this temper crofs’d the gulf from hell. ^ 







Ay life. 
Garth . 
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t Fno i;<h I would have all Gallicifms avoided, that our 

1 M be fincere, and that we may keep to our own lan- 
tongue may b ejuim *, I ^ ^ 

SincT I.Y. adv. [from fincere.'] Honeillyj without hypocrify; 

W1 ^e U purer f and a perfeaer our religion is, the worthier effcSs 
• hath in them who ftedfaftly and /merely embrace it. ticket. 

1 That you may, fair lady,^ 

Perceive I fyesk/merely, the king’s majefty 
Does purpofe honour to you. Shakefp. Henry * • 

Tn your whole reafoning, keep your mind fin ( erely intent in 
the p u y rfuit of truth. Watts s Logick, 

Since'reness. I j [ftneerite, French; from fincere.] 

Sincerity. 5 . 

. Honefty of intention; purity of mind. 

TefusChrift has purchafed for us terms of reconciliation, 
who will accept of ftneerity inftead of perfection ; but then this 
fmcerity implies our honeft endeavours to do our utmoft. Rogers. 

ft. Freedom from hypocrify. 

In thy confort ceafe to fear a foe ; 

For thee (he feels ftneerity of woe. Pope’s Odyffey. 

SAndon. n.f. [Latin.] A fold ; a wrapper 

There were found a book and a letter, both written in fine 
parchment, and wrapped in findons of linen. Bacon. 

cpNE n f [Ms, Latin.] A right fine, in geometry, is a 
ri-Tht line drawn from one end of an arch perpendicularly upon 
rhe diameter drawn from the other end of that arch; 01 it is 
half the chord of twice the arch. Harris. 

Whatever inclinations the rays have to the plane of inci¬ 
dence, the fine of the angle of incidence of every ray, confi- 
dered apart, (hall have to the fine of the angle of relracStion a 
conflant ratio. . Cbeyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Si'necure. n.f [fine, without, and cura, care, Latin.] An 
office which has revenue without any employment. 

A finecure is a benefice without cure of fouls. 

No fymony nor finecure were known. 

Nor would the bee work honey for the drone. 

SI'NEW. n.f. [ yenpe, Saxon; fenewen, Dutch.] 

1. A tendon ; the ligament by which the joints are moved. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty ftnews. Shakefp. Julius Ccsftar. 

The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 

Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror ftood ; 

Fear fhrunk my ftnews, and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 

A finew cracked, feldom recovers its former ftrength. Locke. 

2. Applied to whatever gives ftrength or compadlnefs: as, money 
is the ftnews of war. 

Some other ftnews there are, from which that overplus of 
ftrength in perfuafion doth arife. Hooker. 

Such difeouraging of men in the ways of an aclive con¬ 
formity to the church’s rules, cracks the ftnews of government; 
for it weakens and damps the fpirits of the obedient. South. 

In the principal figures of a pidture the painter is to em¬ 
ploy the ftnews of his art; for in them conflfts the principal 
beauties of his work. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

3. Mufcle or nerve. 

The feeling pow’r, which is life’s root, 

Through ev’ry living part itfelf doth fhed 
By ftnews, which extend from head to foot; 

And, like a net, all o’er the body fpread. 

To Sinew, v. a. [from the noun.] To knit as 
Not in ufe. 

Afk the lady Bona for thy queen; 

So (halt thou finew both thefe lands together. Sbak. IF. VI. 
Sinewed, adj. [from finew.~\ 

1. Furnifhed with ftnews. 

Strong finew’d was the youth, and big of bone. Dryden. 
mg; firm; vigorous. 

He will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well fenewed to our defence. Shakefi King John. 
Tnewshrunk. adj . [ finew and fhrunk .] A horfe is faid to 
be fmewfhrunk when he has been over-ridden, and fo fatigued 
that he becomes gaunt-bellied by a ftiffnefs and contraction of 
the two ftnews .which are under" his belly. Farriers Dipt. 
Si'newy. adj. [from finew.J] 

1. Confiding of a Anew; nervous. The nerves and ftnews are 
in poetry often confounded, from nervus, Latin, which flgni- 
fies a Anew. 

Th tftnewy thread my brain lets fall 
Through every part, 

Can tie thofe parts, and make me one of all. Donne. 

■ Strong; nervous; vigorous; forcible. 

And for thy vigour, bull-bearing Milo his addition yields 
I 0 finewy Ajax. Shakejpeare’s Troilus and Crefftda. 

vV orthy fellows, and like to prove 
Mobfineruy fwordfmen. Sbakefpeare. 

1 he northern people are large, fair-complexioned, ftroiw, 
Jtnewy, and couragious. Hale’s O, igin cf Mankind. 

r amting as he reach’d the fhore. 

He dropt his fmewy arms : his knees no more 
Perform’d their office. p 0 pft s Odyffey. 


Davies. 
by ftnews. 


2 . 
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Si'fcFtJt. adj. [fa and full.] 

Alien from God ; not holy ; unfanctihed, 

Drive out the ftnful. pair. 

From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. m.iton* 

Wicked; not obfervant of religion; contrary to religion. H 

is ufed both of perfons and things. . 

Thrice happy man, faid then the father grave, 

Whofe daggering fteps thy fteddy hand doth lead. 

And fhews the way his jinful foul to five. 

Who better can the way to heaven aread ? Fairy ftgieen* 
It is great ftn to fwear unto a ftn; 

But greater fin to keep a fenful oath Shakefp. henry VI. 

Nature herfelf, though pure of fenful thought, 

Wrought in her fo, that, feeing me, (he turn’d. Mi-ton. 

The ftoicks looked upon all paffions as fitnfid defects and irre¬ 
gularities, as fo many deviations from right reafon, making 
paffion to be only another word for perturbation. _ boutb. 
S/nfully. adv. [fromftnful.] ^Wickedly; not pioufly; no 

according to the ordinance of God. 

All this from my remembrance brutifh wrath 
Sinfully pluckt, and not a man of you m 

Had fo much grace to put it in my mind. _ bhafcejp. A. m. 
The humble and contented man pleafes himfelf innocently 
and eafily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others 
ftn fully and difficultly, and perhaps unfuccelsfully too. South. 
Sinfulness, n.f [ from ftnful. ] Alienation from God ; 
negledl or violation of the duties of religion; contrariety to 


religious goodnefs. 


Shakefi Henry VIII. 
Shakefi King Lear, 


IH I am fent 

To (hew thee what (hall come in future days 
To thee, and to thy offspring : good with bad 
Expeft to hear; fupernai grace contending 
With finfulnejs of men. # Milton. 

PeevUhnefs, the general fault of fick perfons, is equally to 
be avoided for the folly and finfulnefs. _ _ IVake. 

To SING. v. n. preterite I Jang, or fung ; participle paff. Jung . 
[pin^an, Saxon; fingia, Iflandick; fenghen, Dutch ] 

1. To form the vi ice to melody; to articulate muftcally. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees. 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fitng : 

To his mu fick plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 
There had made a lifting fpring. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And fome for forrow fung. 

They rather had beheld 
Diffentious numbers peftering ftreets, than fee 
Our tradefmen finging in their (hops, and going 
About their functions friendly. Shakejp. Coriolanus'. 

The morning ftars fang together. / cb. 

■ Then (hall the trees of the wood ftng out at the prefence of 
the Lord. * 1 Chro. xvi. 33. 

Their airy limbs in fports they exercife. 

Some in heroick verfe divinely ftng. Dryden. 

2. To utter fweet founds inarticulately. 

The time of the finging of birds is come. Cant. ii. 12. 
You will fooner bind a bird from finging than from flying. Bac. 
Join voices all ye birds, 

That finging up to heav’n’s gate afeend. Milton . 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And finging birds, in fllver cages hung. Drydens Ovid . 

Oh ! were I made, by fome transforming pow’r, 

The captive bird that fings within thy bow’r. 

Then might my voice thy lift’ning ears employ. 

And I thofe kiftes he receives enjoy. Pope's Summer. 

3. To make any fmall or (hrill noife. 

A man may hear this (bower ftng in the wind. Sbakefpeare, 
You leaden meflengers. 

Fly with falfe aim ; pierce the (Till moving air, 

That fings with piercing; do not touch my lord. Shakefp. 
We hear this fearful tempeft ftng. * Sbakefpeare. 

4. To tell in poetry. 

Bid her exalt her melancholy wing, 

And rais’d from earth, and fav’d from paftion ^ftng 
Of human hope by crofs event deftroy’d. 

Of ufelefs wealth and greatnefs unenjoy’d. Prior . 

To S ing. v. a. 

1. To relate or mention in poetry. 

All the prophets in their age the times 
Of great Meffiah ftng. Milton. 

Arms and the man I ftng. Dryden’s /En. 

W ell might he ftng the day he could not fear, 

And paint the glories he was fure to wear. Smith, 

2. To celebrate ; to give praifes to. 

3. To utter h:\rmonioufly. 

Incles, caddiffes, cambricks, lawns, why 
He fings them over as they were gods and goddeffes. Shake/. 
1 hey that wafted us required of us mirth, faying, ftng us 
one of the fongs o( Zion. Pfi cxxxvii. 3. 

How could we to his godhead ftng 
Forc’d hallelujahs ? Miltm-. 
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To Singe, v.a. [ prngan, Saxon; fenghen, Dutch.] To 
fcorch ; to burn flightly or foperficially. 

They bound the doctor, 

Whofe beard they have fing’d off with brands of fire. Shak. 

You folph’rous and thought executing fires, 

Singe my white head. Shakefpeare. 

Drake, in the vaunting {Vile of a foldier, would call this 
enterprise the fingeing of the king of Spain’s beard. Bacon. 

That neither was jinged in the combuftion of Phaeton, nor 
overwhelmed by the inundation of Deucalion. Brown. 

I hey leave a fwged bottom all involv’d 
YY ith flench and Imoke. Milton s Par a (life Loft. 

^■f m i e d the toes of an ape through a burning-glafs, and he 
never would endure it after. L’Eftrange. 

Thus riding on his curls he feem’d to pafs 
A rolling fire along, and fuige the grafs. Dryden. 

Singer, n.f. [from ftng. ] One that lings ; one whofe pro- 
fefiion or bufinefs is to fing. 

His filching was like an unfkilful finger, he kept not time. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
I gat me men fingers and women fingers , and the delights of 
the Tons of men. Ecct. ii. 8. 

To the chief finger on my {fringed infiruments. Hab. iii. 

I hy heart no ruder than the rugged flone, 

I might, like Orpheus, with my num’rous moan 
Melt to compaflion : now my trait’rous fong 
With thee confpires to do the finger wrong. Waller. 

Cockbirds amongft finging birds are ever the better fingers, 
becaufe they are more lively. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The birds know how to chufe their fare; 

To peck this fruit they all forbear : 

Thofe cheerful fingers know not why 
^ hey fhould make any hafle to die. Waller. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firfl nothing but a chorus of 
fingers. , Dryden. 

Si'ngingmaster. n.f [fing and mnfter.] One who teaches 
to fing. 

He employed an itinerant ftngingmafter to inflrudl them 
rightly in the tunes of the pfalms. Addfons Spectator. 

SI NGLE, adj. [fngulus, Latin.] 

1. One ; not double; not more than one. 

The words are clear and eafy, and their originals are of 
ftngle fignification without any ambiguity. South. 

Some were ftngle a£ts, though each compleat; 

But ev’ry a£l flood ready to repeat. Dryden. 

Then Thefeus join’d with bold Pirithous came, 

A ftngle concord in a double name. Dryden. 

High Alba, 

A.lonely defart, and an empty land. 

Shall fcarce afford, for needful hours of reft, 

A ftngle houfe to their benighted gueft. Addifon on Italy. 

Where the poefy or oratory fihines, a ftngle reading is not 
fufficient to fatisfy a mind that has a true tafte; nor can we 
make the fulleft improvement of them without proper re¬ 
views. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Particular; individual. 

As no ftngle man is born with a right of controuling the 
opinions of all the reft, fo the world has no title to demand 
the whole time of any particular perfon. Pope. 

If one ftngle word were^to exprefs but one fimple idea, and 
nothing elfe, there would be fcarce any miflake. IVatts . 

3. Not compounded. 

As fimple ideas are oppofed to complex, and ftngle ideas to 
compound, fo propofitions are diftinguifhed : the Englifh 
tongue has fome advantage above the learned languages, which 
have no ufual word to diflinguifh ftngle from fimple. Watts. 

4. Alone; having no companion ; having no afliflant. 

Servant of God, well haft thou fought 
The better fight, who fingle haft maintain’d 
Againlt revolted multitudes the caufe of truth. Milton. 

His wifdom fuch, 

Three kingdoms wonder, and three kingdoms fear, 

Whilfl fingle he flood forth. Denham. 

In fweet pofi'effion of the fairy place, , 

Single and confcious to myfelf alone, 

Of pleafures to th’ excluded world unknown. Dryden. 

5. Unmarried. 

Is the ftngle man therefore bleffed ? no: as a walled town is 
more Worthier than a village, fo is the forehead of a married 
man more honourable than the bare brow of a batchelor. Shak. 


Pygmalion 


Dryden. 


Abhorr’d all womankind, but mofl a wife; 

So ftngle chofe to live, and (hunn’d to wed, 

Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. 

6. Not complicated; not duplicated. 

To make flowers double is effected by often removing them 
into new earth ; as, on the contrary, double flowers, by ne¬ 
glecting and riot removing, prove fingle. Bacon’s Bat. Hi/L 

7. Pure; uncorrupt; not double minded ; fimple. A fcriptural 
fenfe. 

The light of the body is the eye: if thine eye be ftngle , thy 
whole body final! be full of light. JVlat, vi. 22. 
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8. That in which one is oppofed to one. 

He, when his country, threaten’d with alarms. 

Shall more than once the Punicjc bands aftrLht** ’ 

Shall kill the Gaulifh king in jingle fHn ° 7 ), w„ > - 
ToSTngle. v.a. [from the adjeciile.J ’ v VT 1 ** 

1. 'Fo chufe out from among others 

I faw him in the battle range about, 

And how h e Jingled Clifford forth. Shakef. Henry VI 

Every man may have a peculiar favour, which althouc-h 
not perceptible unto man, yet fenfible unto dogs, who hercbv 
can ftngle out their mafter in the dark. ^ / 

Do’ft thou -aheady fngle me? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tam’d thee. " Milton's 

Begin, aufpicious boy, to caff about * '* 

Thy infant eyes, and with a fmile thy mother ftngle out Dry 
Single the lowlieft of the am’rbus youth ; ° ‘ 

Aik for his vows, but hope not for his truth. p r ; sr 

2. To fequefter ; to withdraw. 

^ ea limply, faith Bafil, and imiverfally, whether it be in 
works of nature, or of voluntary choice, I fee not anythin* 
done as it fhould be, if it be wrought bv an agent TiMim ir° 
fclf from conforts. ° /pfj 

3. To take alone. 1 ' 

Many men there are, than whom nothing is more commend¬ 
able when they are Jingled-, and yet, in fociety with others, 
none lefs fit to anfwer the duties which are looked for at their 

g'g Hooker. 

4. i o leparate. 

Hardly they heard, which by good hunters fmgledare. Sidn. 

Si'ngj.eness. n.f. [fromftngle.’] simplicity ; fincerity; honeft 
plainnefs. 

It is not the deepnefs of their knowledge, but the ftngfenrfs 
of their belief, which God accepteth. ' Hooker. 

Si'ngly. adv. [from ftngle.] 

J. Individually; particularly. 

If the injured perfon be not righted, every one of them is 
wholly guilty of the injuflice, and therefore bound to reflitu- 
ti onftngly and intirely. Taylor's Rule of living bolv. 

They tend to the perfedlion of human nature, and to make 
men ftngly and perfonally good, or tend to the happinefs of 
fociety. TilUtJcns Sermons. 

2 . Only; by himfelf. 

Look thee, ’tis fo ; thou ftngly honeft man, 

Here take: the gods out of my mifery 

Have lent thee treafure. Shakef. Timon of Athens. 

3. Without partners or allociates. 

Belinda 

Burns to encounter two advent’rous knights. 

At ombre ftngly to decide their doom. Pope. 

4. Honeflly ; limply ; fincerely. 

SI'NGULAR. adj. [ftngulicr, Fr. f,'ngularis , Latin.] 

1. Single; not complex ; not compound. 

That idea which reprefents one particular determinate thing 
is called a Jingular idea, whether fimple, complex, or com¬ 
pound. Watts. 

2. [In grammar.] Exprefllng only one; not plural. 

If St. Pat.J’s fpeaking of himfelf in the firft perfon ftngular 
has fo various meanings, his ufe of the firft perfon plural has 
a greater latitude. Locke. 

3. Particular; unexampled. 

So fingular a fadnefs 

Mu ft have a caufe as ftrange as the effect. Denham's Sophy. 
Doubtlefs, if you are innocent, your cafe is extremely 
hard, yet it is not fingular. Female jhnxcte. 

4. Having fomething not common to others. It is commonly 
ufed in a fenfe of difapprobation, whether applied to perfons 


or things. 


His zeal 

None feconded, as fingular and rafh. Milton. 

It is very commendable to be fingular in any excellency, and 
religion is the greateft excellency: robe fingular in any thingthat 
is wife and worthy is not a difparagement, but a praife. lillctj. 

5. Alone; that of which there is but one. 

Thefe bulls of the emperors and empreffes are all very 
fcarce, and fome of them almoll fingular in their kind. AddiJ. 

Singularity, n.f 1 fingularite, Er. from fingular.] 

1. Some character or quality by which one is diflinguifiled from 
others. 

Pliny addeth this fwgularity to that foil, that the fecond year 
the very falling down of the feeds viddeth corn. Raleigh. 

Though, according to the practice of the world, it be lin¬ 
gular for men thoroughly to live up to the principles of their 
religion, yet Angularity in this matter is a fingular common ~ 

tiorEof it. " fillotfon s Sermons. 

I took notice of this little figure for (he fingular ity of the 
inflrument: it is not unlike a violin. Addifon onitay> 

2. Any thing remarkable; a curiofity. 

Your gallery 

Have we pafs’d through, not without much content 

In many ftngular it es ; but we faw not 

That which my daughter came to look upon, _ ? ■ 

The flatue of her mother. Shak. IP inter s l aft 

3. Particular 
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* bifiK,p of Rome, and writing 

acrainft the title of univerfal bifhop, faith thus: ..none of all 
1 T nredeceffors ever confented to ufe this ungodly title ; no 


O 

my p 


bifhop of Rome ever took upon him this name o{ 

^Charader or manners different from thofe of others. 

* The fpirit of Angularity in a few ought to give place to pub- 

' Hooker. 

lick uidgment. . 

Singularity in fin puts it out of fafhion, fince to be alone in 

any p raft ice feems to make the judgment of the world againff 

it; but the concurrence of others is a tacit approbation of 

that in which they concur. Scuth • 

To Si'n g u l a R ize . v. a. [fe fingulanfer , hr. from Jingular. J 

To make fingle. . 

Singularly, adv. [from fingular.] Particularly; in a man¬ 
ner not common to others. 

Solitude and fingularity can neither daunt nor difgrace him, 
unlefs we could fuppofe it a difgrace to befingularly good. South. 

Si'ngult. n.f. [ fingultus, Latin.] A figh. Spenfer. 

Sinister, adj. [ finiftcr , Latin.] 

j Being on the left hand ; left; not right; not dexter. 

My mother’s blood- 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 

Bounds in my fire’s. Shak. Tr oilus and Crejfida. 

Captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 

. here on his finifter cheek. Shak. All's well that ends well. 

But a rib, crooked by nature, tent, as now appears, 
More to the part fnifer from me drawn. Milton's Pa. Loft. 
The fpleen is unjuflly introduced to invigorate the ftnijier 
fide, which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debi¬ 
litate it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In his finifter hand, inflead of ball, 

He plac’d a mighty mug of potent ale. Dryden. 

2. Bad; perverfe; corrupt; deviating from honefty; unfair. 

Is it fo ftrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill 
men of a finifter intent and purpofe, whofe forwardnefs is not 
therefore a bridle to fuch as favour the fame caufe with a better 
and fincere meaning. Ho kcr. 

The duke of Clarence was foon after by finifter means made 
clean away. Spenfer on Ireland. 

When are there more unworthy men chofen to offices, when 
is there more flrife and contention about eledlions, or when 
do partial and finifter affections more utter themfelves, than 
when an election is committed to many? Whitgfle. 

He profeffes to have received no finifter mcafure from his 
judge, but mofl willingly humbles himfelf to the determina¬ 
tion of juflice. Shakef. Mcafure for Meafure. 

Thofe may be accounted the left hands of courts; perfons 
that are full of nimble and finifter tricks and fhifts, whereby 
they pervert the plain courfes of courts, and bring juflice into 
oblique lines and labyrinths. Bacon's Ejfays. 

T he juft perfon has given the world an affurance, by the 
conflant tenor of his practice, that he makes a confcience of 
his ways, and that he fcorns to undermine another’s intereft 
by any finifter or inferior arts. South. 

3. [Sinijlrc, French.] Unlucky; inaufpicious. 

Tempt it again : that is thy a£l, or none : 

What all the feveral ills that vifit earth, 

Brought forth by night, with a finifter birth. 

Plagues, famine, fire, could not reach unto, 

Tfie fword, nor forfeits, let thy fury do. Ben. John,on. 

SINISIROLS. adj. [ finifter , Latin.] Abford; perverfe; 
wrong-headed. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the mofl 
fmiftrous and abford choice. . Bentley. 

Si xistrously. adv. [from fmiftrous.] 

I. With a tendency to the left. 

Many in their infancy are ftniftroujly difpofed, and divers 
continue all their life left-handed, and have but weak and im- 

• perfect ufe of the right. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

\ I erverfely ; abfurdlv. 

1 0 SINK. n.n. pret [ifunk, anciently/^ 3 rpart. funk oxfunken. 
[pe-ucan, Saxon; fenken , German.] 

J. I 0 fall down through any medium; not to fwim : to fro to 

the bottom. b 

. Make his chronicle as rich with prize, 

As is the oozy bottom of the fea 

With junken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Shakefp. IP. V. 

In with the river junk, and with it rofe, 

Satan, involv’d in riling miff; then fought 
W here to lie hid. Milton's farad fe Loft, b. ix. 

We lwims or jinks, or wades, or creeps or flies. ~ Milton. 

I he pirate finks with his ill-gotten gains, 

And nothing, to another’s ufe remains. Dryden 

. Suppofing feveral in a tempeft will rather perifh than work* 
ouid ,t not be madnels in the reft to chufe to fink together, 

9 !, Man do nlore than their ^are ? Addijon on the War 

10 fob gradually. 

chario^ Wem ° Ut at his heart » and he f unk down in his 

.9 ’ • • 2 Kings ix. 2a. 

3 : o enter or penetrate into any body. 

' tdrkPj?* * and flan S and fmete the Pbilift' 

ne flone junk into his forehead. 
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4. To lofo height; to fall to a IereL 
In vain has nature form'd 
Mountains and oceans to oppofe his pafTage; 

He bounds o’er all, victorious in his march; 

The Alps and Pyreneans jink before him. Addifon s Cato* 

c. To lofe or want prominence. 

What were his marks ?-A lean cheek, a blue eye and 

funken. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks file draws; 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. Drydiiu 

6. To be overwhelmed or deprefied. 

Our country fnks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafh 
Is added to her wounds. Shakefp. Macbeth „ 

They arraign’d fhall jink 

Beneath thy fentenee. Milton. 

But if you this ambitious pray’r deny, 

Then let me fink beneath proud Arcite’s arms; 

And, I once dead, let him poflefs her charms. D'yaen. 

7. To be received; to be imprefied. 

Let thefe fayings fink down into your ears. Lai. ix. 44. 
Truth never finks into thefe mens minds, nor gives any 
tincture to them. Locke. 

8. To decline; todecreafe; to decay. 

This repubiick has been much more powerful than it is at 
prefent, as it is flill likelier to Jink than increafe in its domi¬ 
nions. Addijon On Italy. 

Let not the fire fink or flacken, but increafe. Mortimer. 

9. To fall into reft or indolence. 

Would’fl thou have me Jink away 
In pleafing dreams, and lofe myfelf in love, 

When every moment Cato’s life’s at flake? Addifons Cato. 

10. To fall into any ftate worfe than the former; to tend to 
ruin. 

Nor urg’d the labours of my lord in vain, 

A Jinking empire longer to foilain. Dryden’s /En . 

To Sink. v. a. 

1. To put under water ; to difable from fwimming or floating. 

A fmall fleet of Englifh made an hoftile invafion, or incur- 
fion, upon their havens and roads, and fired, Junk , and carried 
away ten thoufand ton of their great fihipping, befides fmaller 
veflels. Bacon. 

2 . To delve; to make by delving. 

At Saga in Germany they dig up iron in the fields by fnk■« 
ing ditches two foot deep, and in the fpace of ten years the 
ditches are digged again for iron fince produced. Boyle . 

Near Geneva are quarries of freeftone, that run under the 
lake : when the water is at lowefl, they make within the bor¬ 
ders of it a little fquare, inclofed within four walls: in this 
fquare th eyfnk a pit, and dig for freeftone. Addfon . 

3. To deprei's ; to degrade. 

A mighty king I am, an earthly god ; 

I raife ox fink, imprifon or fet free ; 

And life or death depends on my decree; Prior . 

Trifling painters or fculptors bellow infinite pains upon the 
mofl infignificant parts of a figure, ’till they fink the grandeur 

' of the whole. Pope’s EjJ'ay on Homer , 

4. To plunge into deftruClion. 

Heav’n bear witnefs, 

And if I have a confcience let it fnk me, 

Ev’n as the ax falls, if I be not faithful. Shakefpeare. 

5. To make to fall. 

Thefe are fo far from raifing mountains, that they over¬ 
turn and fling down fome before Handing, and undermine 
others, finking them into the abyfs. Woodward. 

6. 1 o bring low ; to diminifh in quantity. 

Vv hen on the banks of an unlook’d-for ftream, 

You funk the river with repeated draughts, 

Who was the lafl in all your hoft that thirfled ? Addifon. 

7- Yo crufh ; to overbear; to deprefs. 

T hat ITeClor was in certaintv of death, apd deprefied with 
the conlcience of an ill caufe : if you will not grant the firft of 
thefe will fnk the fpirit of a hero, you’ll at leaft allow the fe¬ 
cond may. " p 0 p 6t 

8. Toleffen; to diminifh. 

I hey catch at all opportunities of ruining our trade, and 
finking the figure which we make. Addijon on the War. 

I mean not that we fhould jink our figure out of covetouf- 
nefs, and deny ourfelves the proper conveniences of our fta- 
tion, only that we may lay up a foperfluous treafure. Rogers . 

9. I o make to decline. 

i by cruel and unnatural Iuft of power 
Has funk thy father more than all his years, 

And made him wither in a green old age. Rowe. 

To labour for a funk corrupted ftate. Lyttleton ; 

10. To fopprefs ; to conceal; to intervert. 

If fent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen 
to be out of pocket, fink t e money, and take up the floods 

on account. Swift*s Rules to Servants. 

Sink. n.f. [pne, Saxon.] 

1. A drain; a jakes. 

^ Should by the cormorant belly bz reftrain’d. 

Who is (he fink o’ th’ body. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bad 
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Bod humours gather to a bile, or as divers kennels flow to 
on zfink, fo in Ihort time their numbers increafed. Hayward. 
Gather more filth than any fink in town. Granville. 
Returning home at night, you’ll find the fink 
Strike your offended fenfe with double ftink. Swift. 

2 . Any place where corruption is gathered. 7 

What fink of mongers, wretches of loft minds. 

Mad after change, and defperate in their ftates. 

Wearied and gall’d with their neceftities, 

Durft have thought it ? Ben. John/on’s Catiline. 

Our foul, whofe country’s heav’n and God her father, 
Into this world, corruption’s fink , is fent; 

Yet fo much in her travail fhe doth gather, 

7 hat fhe returns home wifer than fhe went. Donne. 

Si'nless. adj. ["from fin.'] Exempt from fin. 

Led on, yet finlefs , with defire to know, 

What nearer might concern him, how ttys world 
Of heav n, and earth confpicuous, firft began. Milton. 
At that tafted fruit, 

T he fun, as from T hyeftean banquet, turn’d 
Hiscourfe; eife how had the world 
Inhabited, though finlefs, more than now 
Avoided pinching cold, and fcorching heat ? Milton. 

Infernal ghoffs and hellifh furies round 
Environ’d thee; fome howl’d, fome yell’d, fome fhriek’d, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while thou 
Satt ft unappal’d in calm and finlefs peace. Milton. 

No thoughts like mine his fnlejs foul profane, 

Obfervant of the right. Dryden’s Ovid. 

Lid God, indeed, infift on a finlefs and unerring obfervance 
of all this multiplicity of duties; had the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion provided no remedy for our lapfes, we might cry out with 
Balaam, Alas ! who fhould live, if God did this? Rogers. 

Sinlessness. n.j. [from Jinlefs.) Exemption from fin. 

We may the lefs admire at his gracious condefcenftons to 
thole, the JinleJJnefs of whofe condition will keep them from 
turning his vouchfafements into any thing but occafions of joy 
and gratitude. Boyle s Seraphick Love. 

Si'nner. n. f [from fin.) ' 

J. Cne at enmity with God; one not truly or religioufly 

good. 

Let the bold eft finner take this one confideration along with 
him, when he is going to fin, that whether the fin he is about 
to a£t ever comes to be pardoned or no, yet, as foon as it is 
added, it quite turns the balance, puts his falvation upon the 
venture, and makes it ten to one odds againft him. South, 
2. An offender ; a criminal. 

Here s that which is too weak to be a finner, honeft water, 
which ne er left man i’ th’ mire. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

^ Over the guilty then the fury fhakes 
i he founding whip, and brandifhes her fnakes, > 

And the pale finmr with her fillers takes. Dryden’s JEn. J 
1 hither, where fnners may have reft, I go, 

Where flames refin’d in breads feraphick glow. Pope, 
Whether the charmer finner it or faint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I muft paint it. Pope. 

SiVoffeiunc. n.J. [ fin and offering.) An expiation or facri- 
fice for fin. 

1. he fiefh of the bullock fhalt thou burn without the camp: 
it is a finofferhig. Ex. xxix. 14. 

Si'noper, or Sinople. n.f. A fpecies of earth; ruddle. Ainf. 

I o SI'NUA I E. v. a. [ Jinuo , Latin.] To bend in and out. 
Another was very periecl, fomewhat lefs with the margin, 
and more Jhiuatcd. Woodward on Fojjils. 

Sinua'tion. n. f [from finuate.) A bending in and out. 

. ne human brain is, in proportion to the body, much larger 
than the brains of brutes, in proportion to their bodies, and 
fuller of anfraclus, or fmuations. Hale’ s Origin of Mankind. 

Si'nuous. adj. [finueux, French, from finus, Latin.] Bending 
in and out. 

1 ry with what difadvantage the voice will be carried in an 
horn, which is a line arched ; or in a trumpet, which is aline 
retorted ; or in fome pipe that were fnuous. Bacon. 

Thefe, as a line, their lung dimenfion drew, 

Streaking the ground with fnuous trace. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 
In the dilfe&ions of horfes, in the concave (Sr fnuous part of 
the liver, whereat the gall is ufually feated in quadrupeds, I 
difcover an hollow 7 , long, and membranous fubftance. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

SI'NUS. n.f [Latin.] 

1. A bay of the fea ; an opening of the land. 

Plato fuppofeth his Atlantis to have funk all into the fea : 
whether that be true or no, I do not think it impoffible that 
feme arms of the fea, or finus’s , might have had fuch an ori- 
g' p al. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Any fold or openino;. 

1 o SIP. v. a. [ppan, Saxon ; fppen , Dutch.] 

1 . 10 drink by fmall draughts; to take at one appofition 
of the cup to the mouth no more than the mouth will 
contain. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And ftp with nymphs their elemental tea. Pope. 
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2. To drink in fmall quantities. 

Find out the peaceful hermitage; 

The hairy gown and molly cell. 

Where I may fit and rightly fpell 
Of ev’ry ftar that heav’n doth {hew. 

And every herb that fps the dew. Mj f 

3. lo drink out of. 

The winged nation o’er the foreft flies: 

Then {looping on the meads and leafy bow’rs, 

They fkim the floods and ftp the purple flow’rs. Dryden 
To Sip. v. n. To drink a fmall quantity. 

She rais’d it to her mouth with fober grace; 

Then ftpping , offer’d to the next. Dryden’s JEn 

Sip. n.f [from the verb.] A (mall draught; as much as the 
mouth will hold. 

Her face o’ fire 

With labour, and the thing fhe took to quench it 
She would to each one fp. Shakejp. Winter’s Tale . 

One fip of this 

Will bathe the drooping fpirits in delight. 

Beyond the blifs of dreams. Milton. 

SFphon. n. f [mfov ; fipho, Lat. fiphon , Fr.] A pipe through 
which liquors are conveyed. 

Beneath th’ inceffant weeping of thefe drains 
I fee the rocky fphons ftretch’d immenfe. 

The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk. 

Of ftift' compacted clay. Thimfon’s Autumn. 

SFpper. n.f. [from fp.) One that ftps. 

Si'ppet. n f. [from fip.) A fmall fop. 

Sir. n.f. [fire, Fr. feignior , Ital. fenor , Spanifh; fenior , Latin.] 

1. The word of refpedl in compellation. 

Speak on, fir, 

I dare your worft obje< 5 tions: if I blulh. 

It is to fee a nobleman want manners. Shakcfp. H. VIII. 

But, firs, be fudden in the execution ; 

Withal obdurate; do not let him plead. Shakefp. R. Ill, 
Sir king. 

This man is better than the man he flew 7 . Shakefpeare. 
At a banquet the ambaffador defired the wife men to deliver 
every one of them fome fentence or parable, that he might re¬ 
port to his king, which they did : only one was filent, which 
the ambaffador perceiving, faid to him, fir, let it not difpleafe 
you; why do not you fay fomewhat that I may report? He 
anfwered, report to your lord, that there are that can hold their 
peace. Bacon’s Apophthegms: 

2 . 1 he title of a knight or baronet. This word was anciently 
fo much held effential, that the Jew's in their addreffes expreffed 
it in Hebrew 7 characters. 

Sir Horace Vere, his brother, was the principal in the 
aClive part. Bacon s War with Spain. 

The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. Popt, 

3. It is fometimes ufed for man. 

I have adventur’d 

To try your taking of a falfe report, which hath 
Plonour’d with confirmation your great judgment. 

In the eleClion of a Jir fo rare. Shakejp. Cymhelint, 

4. A title given to the loin of beef, which one of our kings 
knighted in a fit of good humour. 

He loft his roaft-beef ftomach, not being able to touch a 
fir- loin which w 7 as ferved up. Addifon. 

And the ftrong table groans 
Beneath the fmoakingy/r-loin, ftretch’d immenfe 
From fide to fide. Thom/on’s Autumn. 

It would be ridiculous, indeed, if a fpit which is ftiong 
enough to turn a Jir- loin of beef, fhould not be able to turn a 
lark. Swift. 

Sire. n.f. [fire, French; fenior, Latin.] 

1. A father, in poetry. 

He, hut a duke, would have his fon a king, 

And raife his iffue like a loving fire. Shakejp. HenryVl- 

Cowards father cowards, and bafe things fire the bafe. Shat. 
A virgin is his mother, but his fire 
The pow’r of the Moll High. Milton’s Paradife tofi. 

And now I leave the true and juft fupports 
Of legal princes and of honeft courts, 

Whofe fires, great part’ners in my father s cares. 

Saluted their young king at Hebron crown’d. 

Whether his hoary fire he fpies, 

While thoufand grateful thoughts arile, 

Or meets his fpoufe’s fonder eye. Pope’s Chorus to 

2. It is ufed in common fpeech of beads: as, the horfe ha a 
good fre, but a bad dam. 

3. It is ufed in compofition: as, grand fire, great-gran -fi" 
Si'ren. n.f, [Latin.] A goddefs who enticed men by lingwgi 

and devoured them ; any mifehievous enticer. 

Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note. 

To drown me in thy filler’s flood of tears : 

Sing, firen, to thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver w 7 aves thy golden hair, 

And as a-bed I’ll take thee, and there lie. ShakeJpeo • 
Siri'asis. n. f. [(rifatra;.) An inflammation of t e ^ 
and its membrane, through an excelfive heat of the g' ARI us. 
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Qtro cco. n. J- L 


S IRO 
or 


Syrian wind. 


Si'* 


Si'rop- 

Sirup 


] v '\ hrillh the levant and the ponent winds, 
gurus and Zephyr, with their lateral node, 

Sirocco and Minjhiw.] A compellation of re- 

'jtnAH. n.j. U‘ r > aa - 

proach an Q 0 Jjirrah, to my cell; 

o- u There s no room tor raitn, uuut, ^ j 

Sirrah, inert Shakefpeares Henry IV. 

blood of your who, 

0Ur flk how the goddefs greets her fon, 

|rS:n^rT^ceof vegetables boiled 

ShalT I h whofe ears her mournful words did feize. 

Her word’s infer up laid of fweeteft breath, 

Relent- poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowfy firup! of the world 
Shall ever med’eine thee to that fweet deep, _ 

Which thou owed’ft yefterday. Sbakefpea: e s Ott.cL*. 

And firft, behold this cordial jalap here. 

That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds. 

With fpirits of balm, and fragrant feyrops mixt. Ml/on. 
Thofe expreffed juices contain the true effential fait of 
., " lan t- for if they be boiled into the confidence of a jy- 
% fet in a Jol place, the effential fait of the p ant 

will {hoot upon the Tides of the veflels. & butbnot. 

S/ruped. adj. [from firup.) Sweet, like firup; bedewed with 

fwee ts . , , r n * 

Yet when there haps a honey tall, 

We’ll lick the Jyrupt leaves : 

And tell the bees thattheir’s is gall. Drayton s of Cynthia. 
Si'rupy. adj. [from firup.) Refembhng firup. 

Apples are of a firupy tenacious nature. % Mot timer. 

Sise. n.f. [contracted from affvze.) 

You faid, if I returned next fize in lent, 

I Ihould be in remitter of your grace. Donne. 

Si’skim. n. f A bird ; a green finch. 

Sister, n.f. ypeopep, Saxon; zufler, Dutch.] 

1. A woman born of the fame parents ; correlative to brother. 

Her fifi er began to fcold. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I have faid to corruption, thou art my father : to the worm, 
thou art my mother and my fifier. J°b- xvu. U- 

% One of the fame faith; a chriftian. One of the fame nature, 

human being. , n . r r . , 

Jf a brother or ffter be naked, and deftitute of food, and 

you fay unto them, depart in peace, be you warmed and fil¬ 
led : notwithftanding you give them not thofe things which 
are needful to the body, what doth it profit? James li. 15* 

3. A woman of the fame kind. 

He chid the fifier s. 

And bade them fpeak to him. Shak.fpeare’s Macbeth. 

4. One of the fame kind ; one of the fame office. 

The women, who would rather wreft the laws, 

Than let a fiijier- plaintiff lofe the caufe, 

As judges on the bench more gracious are, 

And more attent to brothers of the bar, 

Cry’d one and all, the fuppliant Ihould have right: 

And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. Dryden. 

There grew two olives, clofcll of the grove. 

With roots entwin’d, and branches interwove : 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they finil’d 
With^^r-fruits: one fertile, one was wild. Pope. 

Sister in Ueuo. n.f. A hulband or wife's filler. 

Thy fifier in law is gone back unto her people: return thou 
after thy jifier in law. Ruth i. 15. 

Si’sterhood. n.f. [from fifier.) 

1. The office or duty of a filler. 

She abhorr’d 

Her proper blood, and left to do the part 

Of fifierheod, to do that of a wife. Daniel’s Civil War. 

2. A fet of fillers. 

3. A number of women of the fame order. 

I fpeak, 

Wilhing a more llriCfc reftraint 

Upon the fifierhood, the votarifts of Saint Clare. Shakefp. 
A woman who flourilhes in her innocence, amidll that 
fpite and rancour which prevails among her exYperated fijler- 
hood, appears more amiable. Add fon’s Freeholder. 

SFsterly. adj. [from fifier.) Like a filler ; becoming a 
filler. 

After much debatement. 

My fefierly remorfe confutes mine honour. 

And I did yield to him. Shakefpeare. 

IoSit. v. n. preterite, I fat. [Jitan, Gothick; yrcran. Sax. 
Jet ten, Dutch.] 


Dryden. 


S I T: 

T i£'Kk‘S~j; «.<f 

H c - fat for alms at tne beautiful gate. , t/: :i 

Their wives do fit befide them carding wool. May si £> • 

Aloft in awful Hate, 

The godlike hero fat 
On his imperial throne. 

2 * All new falhions be pleafant to me, 

I will have them whether I thrive or tnee. 

Now I am a friftcer, all men on me look, 

What Ihould I do but fit cock on the hoop. 

What do I care if all the world me fail, 

I will have a garment reach to my tail. 

o To be in a Hate of reft, or ialenels. , , 7 

Shall your brethren go to war, and ftal ye fee. e. ■ ;; • 

Why fit we here each other viewing idly- billon. 

a. To be in any local pofition. 

I Ihould be Hill . , 

Plucking the grafs to know where fits the w‘ nd : . 

[ferine in maps for ports. Merc,, of Venue. 

Thofe 

Appointed to fit there had left their charge Mdm. 

The (hips are ready, and the wind fits fair, A. I ’-tit, r. 

5. To reft as a weight or burthen. p , 

Your brother’s death fits at your heart. Shake, t tare. 

When God lets loofe upon us a fteknefs, if we fear to ate, 

then the calamity fete heavy on us. ay or. 

To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only gads our fores, 
and makes the burden that is upon us/r more uneafy. Tu otjcn. 
Fear, the iaft of ills, remain’d behind. 

And horrour, heavy fat on every mind. 1 

Our whole endeavours are intent to get rid of the piefent 
evil, as the firft neceffary condition to our happtnefs. No¬ 
thing, as we paffionately think, can equal the uneaunefs that 

fits fo heavy upon us. 

6. To fettle ; to abide. 

That this new comer fname, 

There/fr not and reproach us. Mi Jen. 

When Thetis blulh’d, in purple not her own. 

And from her face the breathing winds were blown ; 

A fudden filence fate upon the fea. 

And fweeping oars, with ftruggling, urg’d their way. Dryd. 

He to the void advanc’d his pace. 

Pale horrour fat on each Arcadian face. Dryden; 

7. To brood; to incubate. 

As the partridge ftteth on eggs, and hatcheth them not, o 
he that getteth riches not by right, fhall leave tiium in the 

midft of his days. J er \ XVU * 1 r * 

The egg laid and fever’d from the body of the hen, hath 

no more nourilhment from the hen; but only a quickening 
heat when Ihe ftteth. Bacon s Nairn at Hfiory . 

She miftakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and Jits upon it in 
the fame manner. Addifon. 

8. To be adjufted; to be with refpe<Sl to fitnefs or unfitnefs, 

decorum or indecorum. 

This new and gorgeous garment, majelly, 

Sits not fo eafy on me as you think. Shakefpeare. 

Heav’n knows, 

By what by-paths, and indire6l crook’d ways 
I met this crown ; and I myfelf know well, 

How troublefome it J'ate upon my head ; 

To thee it lhall defeend with better quiet. Sha.tefpeare. 

Your preferring that to all other confiderations does, in the 
eyes of all men, yfr well upon you. Locke. 

9. To be placed in order to be painted. 

One is under no more obligation to extol every thing he 

finds in the author he tranllates, than a painter is to make 
every face that fits to him handfome. Garth . 

10. To be in any fituation or condition. 

As a farmer cannot hulband his ground fo well, if h eft at 

a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade fo well, 
il lie fit at great ufury. Bacon. 

Suppofe all the church-lands were thrown up to the laity ; 
would the tenants fit eafier in their rents than now ? Swift. 

11. To be fixed, as an affembly ; 

12. To be placed at the table. 

Whether is greater he that ftteth at meat, or he that ferv- 

eth? Luke xxii. 27. 

13. 'Fo exercife authority. 

The judgment lhallyfr, and take away his dominion. Dan. 
Affes are ye that fit in judgment. Judges v. 10. 

Down to the golden Cherfonefe, or where 
The Perfian in Echatan fate. Mlton . 

One council fits' upon life and death, the other is for taxes, 
and a third for the diftributions of jullice. Addifon. 

Affert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit. 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Rowe. 

14. To be in any folt-mn affembly as a member. 

Three hundred and twenty men Jot in council daily. 1 Mac. 

15. To Sit down. Down is little more than emphatical. 

Go and fit down to meat. Luke xvii. 7. 
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Ben.Johnfon. 

May. 


SIT 

. VV ' hen down to our meal, we need not fufpea the 

intruhon of armed uninvited guefts. Decay of Piety. 

io. To Sit down. To begin a fiege. J J 

Nor would the enemy have fate down before it, till they 
had done their bufinefs in all other places. Clarendon. 

17. 1 0 Sit down. To reft; to ceafe fatisfied. 

Here we cannot fit down, , but ftill proceed in our fearch, 
and look higher for a fupport. Rogers. 

18. To Sit down. To fettle; to fix abode. 

Fiom befides Tanais, the Goths, Huns, and Getes Cat 

doivn. J r 

<r q , openjer. 

ig. {obiT out. To be without engagement or employment. 

1 hey are glad, rather than fit out, , to play very fmall 
game, and to make ufe of arguments, fuch as will not prove 
a bare inexpediency. . Bp. Sander fin's Judgment. 

20. To Sit up. i o rife from lying to fitting. 

He that was dead, fat up , and began to fpeak. Luke vii. 
2j. 10 Sit up. To watch; not to go to bed. 

Be courtly, 

And entertain, and feaft, fit up , and revel; 

Call all the great, the fair and fpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a fafhion 
Of freedom. 

Someyfr up late at winter-fires, and fit 
Their fharp-edg’d tools. 

Moft children fhorten that time by fitting tip with the com¬ 
pany at night. Loch ' 

1 o Sit. v. a. 

1. To keep the feat upon. 

Hardly the mufe can fit the head-ftrong horfe, 

Is or would fhe, if fhe could, check his impetuous force. Prior. 

2. [When the reciprocal pronoun follows fit , it feems to be an 
active verb.] To place on a feat. 

Fhe happieft youth viewing his progrefs through. 

What perils paft, what croffes to enfue. 

Would fhut the book, and fit him down and die. Shakefp. 
lie came to vifit us, and calling for a chair, fat him down, 
and we fat down with him. Bacon. 

Thus fenc’d. 

But not at reft or eafe of mind. 

They fat them down to weep. Milton. 

3. To be fettled to do bufinefs. 

The court was fat before fir Roger came, but the juftices 
made room for the old knight at the head of them. Addifon. 
Site, n.f [fitus , Latin.] 

1. Situation; local pofition. 

7 he city felf he ftrongly fortifies, 

7 hree Tides by fite it well defenced has. Fairfax. 

Manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo many 
chains, environed the (amt fite and temple. Bacon. 

If we confider the heart in its conftituent parts, we fhall 
find nothing fingular, but what is in any mufcle. "Tis only 
the fite and pofture of their feveral parts that give it the form 
and functions of a heart. Bentley. 

Before my view appear’d a ftru£fure fair. 

Its fite uncertain if on earth or air. Pope. 

1. It is taken by Thomfon for pofture, or fituation of a thin°- 
with refpedf to itfelf: but improperly. 

And leaves the femblance of a lover fix’d 
In melancholy^, with head declin’d. 

And love-deje&ed eyes. Thomfon's Spring. 

Si'tfast. n.f. [fit and fafi.] 

A hard knob growing under the faddle. Farrier's Did}. 
Sith. adv. [pfSe, Saxon.] Since; feeing that. Obfolete. 

What ceremony of odours ufed about the bodies of the 
dead ! after which cuftom notwithftanding, fith it was their 
cuftom, our Lord was contented that his own moft precious 
blood fhould be intombed. Hooker. 

Not I, my lord; fith true nobility 
Warrants thefe words in princely courtefie. Shakefpeare. 

I thank you for this profit, and from hence 
I’ll love no friend, fith love breeds fuch offence. Shakefp. 
Sithe. n.f [yrSe, Saxon. This word is very varioufly writ¬ 
ten by authors: I have chofen the orthography which is at 
once moft fimple and moft agreeable to etymology.] The 
inftrument of mowing; a crooked blade joined at right angles 
to a long pole. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live regiftred upon our brazen tombs ; 

And then grace us in the difgrace of death : 

When, fpight of cormorant-devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which fhall ’bate his feythe s keen edge; 

And make us heirs of all eternity. Shakefpeare. 

7 ime is commonly drawn upon tombs, in gardens, and other 
places, an old man, bald, winged with a fithe , and an hour- 
glafs. Peacham on Drawing. 

There rude impetuous rage does ftorm and fret j 
And there, as mafter of this murd’ring brood. 

Swinging a huge J'cithe , ftands impartial death, 

With endlefs bufinefs almoft out of breath. 

The milk-maid fingeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his feitke. 


SIX U 

Ths WsMn Hum pets kindle rsge no mores 
.But ufelefs lances into fythes fhall bend, 

And the broad faulchion in a plough-fhare end. „ 
Grav d o er their feats the form of time was fount) ^ 
His feythe revers d, and both his pinions bound d 
B ut, Stella, fay, what evil tongue ‘ 

Reports you are no longer young 
That time fits with his fythe to mow 
Where erft fat Gupid with his bow. « 

Echo no more returns the chearful found 


Of fharyznmgfiytbe. 
Si thence, adv. 


6 . 


>. [Now contra&ed to fince. 1 

in latter times. £, -l ^wce; 

. This over-running and wafting of the realm was it 1 ■ 
mng of all the other evils which fitbence have afflitfedT 

Sithes. n.f Times. Spenfer. ^ en f er * State °f Ireland, 
Si'thness. adv. Since. Spen/er. 

Si'tter. n. f. [from_///.] 

1. One that fits. 

The Turks are great fitters, and feldom walk- 1 
they fweat lefs, and need bathing more. 5 n 

2. A bird that broods. * acon • 

nf hens are redC0ned tlle > and the 

ell the bell layers. Mortimer's Hulbanil 

Si tting. m f. [from fit.] nujoand, y . 

1. The pofture of fitting on a feat. 

2. The aeft of refting on a feat. 

Thou knoweft my down -fitting and mine up rifin* PM 

3. A time at which one exhibits himfelf to a painter. 

Few good pi&ures have been finiflied at one fitting- ne : 

ther can a good play be produced at a heat. n’ > 

4. A meeting of an affembly. ' * 

I’ll write you down; 

The which fhall point you forth at every fitting. 

What you muft fay. ShMrn: 

I wifh it may be at that fitting concluded, unlefs the ne- 

. °/ th f e ‘ in J e P refs i( - . J Bam. 

). A courfe of ftudy umntermitted. 

For the undemanding of any one of St. Paul’s epiftles, I 
read it all through at one fitting. Loikc, 

A time for which one fits without rifino-. 

What more than madnefs reigns, 

When one fhort fitting many hundred drains. 

And not enough is left him to fupply 
Board-wages, or a footman’s livery. Dryden. 

7. Incubation. 

. Whilft the hen is covering her eggs, the male bird takes 
his ftand upon a neighbouring bough, and amufes her with 
his fongs during the whole time of her fitting. Addifon. 

Si'tuate. part. adj. [from fitus, Latin.] 
i» Placed with refpe<ft to any thing elfe. 

He was refolved to chufe a war, rather than to have Bre¬ 
tagne carried by France, being fo great and opulent a duchy, 
and fituate fo opportunely to annoy England. Bacon. 

Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly fituate on a haven’s fide. Dry den's Nuns Prief. 

1 he eye is a part fo artificially compofed, and commodi- 
oufly fituate , as nothing can be contrived better for ufe, orna¬ 
ment, or fecurity. Ray on the Creation . 

2. Placed; confifting. 

Earth hath this variety from heav’n, 

Of pleafure fituate in hill and dale. Milton's Par ad. Lofi % 
Situation, n. fi. [from fituate j fituation, French.] 

1. Local refpe£I; polition. 

Prince Cefarini has a palace in a pleafant fituation, and 
fet off with many beautiful walks. Addifon s Italy. 

2. Condition; ftate. 

Though this is a fituation of the greateft eafe and tranquilli¬ 
ty in human life, yet this is by no means fit to be the fubjeft 
of all men’s petitions to God. Roger's Sermons. 

Six. n.f. [fix, French.] Twice three; one more than five. 

No incident in the piece or play but muft carry on the 
main defign; all things elfe are like fix fingers to the hand, 
when nature can do her work with five. Dryden. 

That of fix hath many refpe&s in it, not only for the 
days of the creation, but its natural confideration, as being a 
perfect number. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Six and feven. n. f. To be at fix and /even, is to be in a ftate of 
diforder and confufion. 

All is uneven, 

And every thing is left at fix and feven. Shakefpeare. 

In 1588, there fat in the fee of Rome a fierce thundring 
friar, that would fet all at fix and feven, or at fix and five, if 


Crafioaw. 


Milton. 


you allude to his name. 

What blinder bargain e’re was driv’n, 

Or wager laid at fix and feven. 

John once, turned his mother out of doors, 
forrow ; for his affairs went on at fixes and [evens. 
The goddefs would no longer wait; 

But raifmg from her chair of ftate. 

Left all below at fix and feven, 

Harnefs’d her doves and flew to heav’n. 


Bacon. 

Hudihras. 
to his great 
Arbutbnot. 


Swift- 
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Sixpence, n.f. [fix and pence.] A coin; half a fhilling: 
Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Oh \—fixpence that I had. Shakefpeare , 

The wifeft man might blufh, 

If D—lov’d fixpence more than he. Pope. 

Sixsco're. adj. [fix and /core.] Six times twenty. 

Sixfcore and five miles it containeth in circuit. Sandys. 
The crown of Spain hath enlarged the bounds thereof with¬ 
in this laft fixfcore years, much more than the Ottomans. Bacon. 
SixteeV. adj. [pxtyne, Saxon.] Six and ten. 

I have been begging fixteen years in court. Shakefpeare. 
It returned the voice thirteen times ; and I have heard of 
others that it would return fixteen times. Bacon. 

If men lived but twenty years, we fhould be fatisfied if they 
died about fixteen or eighteen. Taylor. 

Sixteenth, adj. [pxteojia, Saxon.] The fixth after the tenth; 
the ordinal of fixteen. 

The firft lot came forth to Jehoiarib, the fixteenth to Im- 
mer. 1 Chron. xxiv. 14. 

Sixth, adj. [pxta, Saxon.] The firft after the fifth ; the 
ordinal of fix. 

You are more clement than vile men, 

Who of their broken debtors take 

A fixth , letting them thrive again. Shakefpeare. 

There fucceeded to the kingdom of England James the 
fixth, then king of Scotland. Bacon. 

Sixth, n.f. [from the adjective.] A fixth part. 

Only the other half would have been a tolerable feat for 
rational creatures, and five fixtbs of the whole globe would 
have been rendered ufelefs. Cheynes Philofi Principles. 

Sixthly, adv. [from fix.~\ In the fixth place. 

Sixthly , living creatures have more diverfity of organs than 
plants. Bacon. 

Sixtieth, adj. pxteogopa, Saxon.] The tenth fix times 
repeated ; the ordinal of fixty. 

Let the appearing circle of the fire be three foot diameter, 
and the time of one entire circulation of it the Jixtieth part of 
a minute, in a whole day there wall be but 86400 fuch 

P arts * Digby on Bodies. 

Si'xty. adj. [pxtij, Saxon.] Six times ten. 

When the boats were come within fixty yards of the pil¬ 
lar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no far- 

^ er ' > Bacon. 

Of which 7 times 9, or the year 63, is conceived to carry 
with it the moft confiderable fatality. Brown's Vulg. Err ours. 
Size. n.f. [perhaps rather cije , from ineija, Latin; or from 

a French ] Bulk; quantity of fupeificies; comparative 
magnitude. 

I ever narrified my friends. 

With all the fixe that verity 

Would without lapfing fufter. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

If any decayed fhip be new made, it is more fit to make her 
alefs than bigger. Raleigh. 

1 he diltance judg’d for Ihot of ev’ry fix n . 

The linftocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires. Dryden. 
Objects near our view are thought greater than thofe of a 
larger Jize, that are more remote. Locke 

The martial goddefs. 

Like thee, Telemachus, in vo : ce a n&fize. 

With fpeed divine, from ftreet to ftreet (he flies; 

2 r$/r e /- bld L th t^ mai ; iners P^pare to ftand. Popes Odyffey. 

2 - IW^old trench.] A fettled quantity. In the following 
paiiage it feems to figmfy the allowance of the table : whencS 
they fay a fixer at Cambridge. 

’Tis not in thee 

To cut off my train, to fcant my fixes, 

And, m conclufion, to oppofe the bolt 

!■ AKlKiSL. «-*«* ** 

quality! t0 ° “ the of men of a lefs fire and 

couTfo y d d ,r n0t f'° nrider the differe "Pe between ehbofldlif. 
mnn • 'j ered t0 princes or parliaments, and a plain fer 
■non, lntended f0f £he mid<jli 4 Qr )owe > 

To^Size I l aIian ; J f A 7 vircous or glutinous fitbftance. 

. ^ • v - a • [from the noun.] 

• Ao Mjuft, or arrange according to fize. 

And C *°. Xes we igh the geefe they carry, 

* ere they venture on a ft ream, 

^now how to fize themfelves and them. Hudihrn, 

SuchT r 0 ° P c 'r match ’ d wore never to be found, 

Inttu tl'fi f ° r ftren£tl ” ° f 'T' 

2 ' tr?" To fettle; to fix. ^ ' KmghU Ta,e ' 

ohcqucTthTi! 5 1 f ? r dlf P err,n g the fendard of the ex- 

meafures. gh ° Ut tn S land i t^reby to fize weights and 

3 * f o cover wifi, n- 1 Bacon's Henry VII. 

SPzed. J g'u'ir'Ous matter; to befmear with fize. 

What HaVin § 3 P articular magnitude. 

Andasmvlov'* ^’P roof hath made you know, 

my l0Ve d ’ m y « fo- Aakefipearl. 


SKE 

That will be a great horfe to a Welfhman, which is but a 
fmall one to a Fleming; having, from the different breed 
of their countries, taken feveral fized ideas, to which they 
compare their great and their little. Locke* 

Si'zeable. adj. [from fixe.] Reafonably bulky. 

He fhould be purged, fweated, vomited, and ftarved, till 
he come to a fixeable bulk. A'buthnot* 

Sizer, or Servitor, n.f. A certain rank of ftudents in the uni- 
verfities. 

They make a fcramble for degree: 

Mafters of all forts and of all ages. 

Keepers, fub-fifers, lackeys, pages. Bp. Corbet*. 

Si zers. n. f See Scissars. 

A buttrice and pincers, a hammer and naile, 

An apron and fixers for head and for taile. Tuffier . 

Si'ziness. n.f. [from f/zy.J Glutinoufnefs; vifeofity. 

In rheumatifms, the fizinefs paffes off thick contents in the 
urine, or glutinous fweats. Flayer on the Humours. 

Cold is capable of producing a fizinefs and vifeofity in the 
blood. Arbutbnot. 

Si'zy. adj. [from fize.] Vifcous; glutinous. 

The blood is fizy, the alkalefcent falls in the ferum produ¬ 
cing coriaceous concretions. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Sk a'ddle. n. f [ycea^nipye, Saxon] Hurt; damage. Did}. 
Sk addons, n.f The embryos of bees. Bailey* 

Skein, n. f. [efcaigne, French.] A knot of thread or filk 
wound and doubled. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou idle immaterial fkein 
of fley’d filk, thou tafl’el of a prodigal’s purfe ? Shakefp. 

f hir ftile fhould be like a fkein of filk, to be found by the 
right thread, not ravell’d or perplexed. Then all is a knot, 
a heap. Ben. JohnJon. 

Befides, fo lazy a brain as mine is, grows fjon weary when 
it has fo entangled a fkein as this to unwind. Digby. 

Skai'nsmate. n f. [1 fuppofe from fkain, or fkean, a knife, 
and mate, a meffmate.] It is remarkable that mes, Dutch, 
is a knife. 

Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills; 

I am none of his fianjmatcs. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Skate, n.f. [ycea&oa, Saxon.] 

1. A flat fea fifh. 

2. A fort of fhoe armed with iron, for Aiding on the ice. 

They fweep 

On founding fkates a thoufand different way$> 

In circling poife fwift as the winds. TljornOm* 

SKE AN. n.f. [Irifh and Erfe; yajene, Saxon.] A fhort fword; 
a knife. 

Any difpofed to do mifchief, may under his mantle privily 
carry his head-piece, fkean, or piftol, to be always ready. Spenfer. 

i he Irifti did not fail in courage or fiercenefs, but being 
only armed with darts and fkeines , it was rather an execution 
than a fight upon them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Skeg n.f A wild plum. 

Sk E G G E R . n f. 

- Little falmons called fkeggers, are bred of fuch Tick falmon 
that might not go to the fea, and though they abound yet 
never thrive to any bignefs. Walton's Angler. 

Skeleton, n.f [<rx £ Ag 7 0 \, Greek.] 

1. [In anatomy.] The bones of the body preferved together 

as much as can be in their natural fituation. guincey. 

VV hen rattling bones together fly, 

From the four corners of the fky ; 

When finews o’er the/keletons are fpread, 

I hole cloth’d with flefh, and life infpires the dead. Dryden. 
AJkeleton , in outward figure, 

His meagre corps, though full of vigour, L 

Would halt behind him were it bigger. Swift. J 

2. I he compages of the principal parts. 

I be great ftrutfure itfelf,~and its great integrals, the hea¬ 
venly and elementary bodies, are framed in fuch a pofition 
and fituation, the great fkeleton of the world. Hale. 

The fehemes of any of the arts or fciences may be ana¬ 
lyzed in a lort of fkeleton, and repnefented upon tables, with 
the various dependencies of their feveral parts. Watts 

Skep" 1 **/"" */' German.] A villain; afcoundrel. Sid. 

' ‘.J* [r ce P) 5 en, lower Saxon, to draw.] 

1. Skep is a fort of bafket, narrow at the bottom, and wide 
at the top to fetch corn in. 

A pitchforke, a doongforke, feeve, fiep, and a bin. TufTer 
" ne", Whe - thC ^ ^ 

°“' - 1 - 

Bring the caufe unto the bar; whofe aurhnrlh, n 

difclaim, and leaft of ail chofe/„^ in rdigion . 

Nature’s extended face, then fcepticks fay. 

In this wide field of wonders can you find 
JN o art. J 

With too much knowledge for the ficeMich 

& etween. Pope’eEfay cn Mar,. 

The 
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S K 1 

The dogmatift is fure of every thing, and the fceptick be¬ 
lieves nothing. Watts's Logick. 

Skeptical, adj. [from skeptick.] Doubtful; pretending to 
univerfal doubt. 

May the Father of mercies confirm the fceptical and wa¬ 
vering minds, and fo prevent us that ltand faft, in all our do¬ 
ings, and further us with his continual help. Bentley. 

Skepticism, n.f. [fcepticifme^ French, from fceptick.’] Univer¬ 
fal doubt; pretence or profeffion of univerfal doubt. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and Jcepticif?n for a while, to 
take up that dogmatick way. Dryden . 

Sketch, n.f. [Jcheciula, Latin.] An outline ; a rough draught; 
a firft plan. 

I fhall not attempt a character of his prefent majefty, hav¬ 
ing already given an imperfect /ketch of it. Addijon. 

As the lighted: /ketch , if juftly trac’d, 1 

Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac’d, > 

So by falfe learning is good fenfe defac’d. Pope, j 

To Sketch, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To draw, by tracing the outline. 

If a picture is daubed with many glaring colours, the vul¬ 
gar eye admires it; whereas he judges very contemptuoufly of 
fome admirable defign /ketched out only with a black pen¬ 
cil, though by the hand of Raphael. Watts s Logick . 

2. To plan, by giving the firft or principal notion. 

The reader I’ll leave in the midft of filence, to contemplate 
thofe ideas which I have only /ketch'6, and which every man 
muft finilh for himfelf. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Ske'wer. n.f. [Jkere , Danifh.] A wooden or iron pin, ufed 
to keep meat in form. 

Sweet breeds and collops were with Jkewers prick’d 
About the fides. Dryden s Iliad. 

From his rug the Jkevcer he takes, 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes. Sivift. 

I once may overlook, 

A fkewer fent to table by my cook. Ning. 

Send up meat well ftuck with Jkewers , to make it look round; 
and an iion J.kewer , when rightly employed, will make it look 
handfomer. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

To Skewer, v a. [from the noun.] To faften with fkewers. 
Skiff, n.f [ efquife , French -,fcapha, Lat.] A fmall light boat. 
If in two Jkiffs of cork, a loadftone and fteel be placed with¬ 
in the orb of their activities, the one doth not move, the other 
Handing ftill; but both fteer into each other. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
In a poor Jkiff he pafs’d the bloody main, 

Choak’d with the flaughter’d bodies of his train. Dryden . 

On Garrway cliffs 
A favage race by Ihipwreck fed, 

Lie waiting for the founder’ d/kffs. 

And ftrip the bodies of the dead. Sv/ift. 

Ski'lful. adj. [/kill and full.'] Knowing; qualified with fkill; 
poffeffing any art; dexterous ; able. 

His father was a man of Tyre, Jkilful to work in gold and 
fj ver . 2 Chron. ii. 14. 

They fhall call the hufbandman to mourning, and fuch as 
are Jkilful of lamentation, to wailing. Amos v. 16. 

Will Vafer is jkiful at finding out the ridiculous fide of a 
thing, and placing it in a new light. Taller . 

Say, Stella, feel you no content, 

Refledling on a life well fpent; 

Your jkilful hand employ’d to fave 
Defpairing wretches from the grave : 

And then fupporting with your ftore 
Thofe whom you dragg’d from death before. Swift. 

Inftrudfors fhould not only be jkilful in thofe fciences which 
they teach ; but have fkill in the method of teaching, and 
patience in the practice. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Skilfully, adv. [fromjkiful.] With fkill; with art; with 
uncommon ability; dexteroufly. 

As foon as he came near me, in fit diftance, with much fury, 
but with fury jkilfully guided, he ran upon me. Sidney. 

Ulyffes builds a fhip with his own hands, Jkilfully as a 
fhipwright. ' Broome. 

Ski'l fulness. n.f. [from Jkilful.] Art; ability; dextrouf- 

nefs. . , 

He fed them according to the integrity of his heart,, and 

guided them by the Jkilfulnefs of his hands. Pfalms lxxviii. 7 2. 

Skill, n.f. [, fkil , Iflandick.] . . 

1. Knov/ledge of any practice or art; readinefs in any pra¬ 
ctice; knowledge; dexterity; artfulnefs. 

Skill in the weapon is nothing without fack. Shakefpeare. 
You have 

As little Jkill to fear, as I have purpofe 

To put you to’t. Shakefpeare. 

Oft nothing profits more 
Than felf-efteem grounded on juft and right, 

Well manag’d ; of that skill the more thou know’ft, 

The more fhe will acknowledge thee her head. Milton, 
I will from wond’rous principles ordain 
A race unlike the firft, and try my /kill again. Dryden. 


S. K 1 

Phocion the Athenian general, then ambafPdor from tin 
ftate, by his great wifdom and j,kill at negotiations, diverted 
Alexander from the conqueft of Athens, and refiored the Athe¬ 
nians to his favour. g w -f 

2 . Any particular art. 

Learned in one fkilf and in another kind of learning un- 
fkilfuL fr Qoktr 

To Skill, v. n. [fkilia , Iflandick ] 

1. To be knowing in ; to be dextrous at. 

They that /kill not of fo heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire. Stenfer 

The overfeers were all that could Jkill of inftruments of 
mufick. 2 Chron. xxxiv. i 2 

One man of wifdom, experience, learning, and direction* 
may judge better in thofe things that he can /kill of, than ten 
thoufand others that be ignorant. kVhiig\f\ e 

2 . [Skilia, Iflandick, fignifies to diftinguifh.] To differ; to 
make difference; to intereft;' to matter. Not in ufe. 

Whether the commandments cf God in fcripture be gene¬ 
ral or fpecial, it Jkillcth not. Hooker. 

What /kills it, if a bag of ftones or gold 
About thy neck do drown thee ? raife thy head. 

Take ftars for money; liars not to be told, 

By any art: yet to be purchas’d. 

None is fo waftful as the feraping dame, 

She lofeth three for one ; her foul, reft, fame. Herbert, 
He intending not to make a fummer bufinefi of it, but a 
refolute war, without term prefixed, until he had recovered 
France, it Jkilled not much when he began the war, efpecial- 
ly having Calais at his back where he might winter. Bacon. 
Ski'l led. adj. [from /kill.] Knowing; dextrous; acquainted 
with. 

Of thefe nor skilled nor ftudious. Milton, 

Mofes, in all the Egyptian arts was /kill'd) 

When heav’nly power that chofen veffel fill’d. Denham. 
He muft be very little /kill’d in the world, who thinks that 
a voluble tongue fhall accompany only a good underftand- 
ing. Locke. 

SkFlless. adj. [from /kill.] Wanting art. Not in ufe. 

Nor have I feen 

More that I may call men than you : 

Flow features are abroad I’m Jkillefs of, Shakefpeare, 

Jealoufly what might befal your travel, 

Being Jkille/s in thefe parts; which to a ftranger 
Unguided and unfriended, often prove 
Rough and unhofpitable. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night, 

Thy wit, that ornament to fhape and love, 

Mifhapen in the conducft of them both, 

Like powder in a Jkillefs foldier’s flafk 
Is let on fire. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Ski'llet. n.f. [efcuellette , French.] A fmall kettle or boiler. 
When light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid foil with wanton dullnefs 
My fpeculative and offic’d inflruments. 

Let houfe-wives make a fkillet of my helm, 

And all indign and bafe adverfities 

Make head againft my eftimation. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
Break all the wax, and in a kettle or Jkilict fet it over a 
foft fire. Mortimer s Hufiaudry. 

Skilt. n.f [A word ufed by Cleaveland , of which 1 know 
not either the etymology or meaning.] 

Smeitymnus! ha! what art? 

Syriack? Or Arabick? Or Welfh? What /kilt? 

Ape all the bricklayers that Babel built. Cleaveland. 

To Skim. v. a. [properly to /cum , from feum-, efeume , French.] 

1. To clear off from the upper part, by paffing a veffel a litt.e 

below the furface. 

My coz Tom, or his coz Mary, 

Who hold the plough or jkim the dairy, . 

My fav’rite books, and pidlures fell. * n?r * 

2. To take by fkimming. 

She boils in kettles muft of wine, and /kirns 
With leaves the dregs that overflow the brims. Dryden* 
His principal ftudies were after the works of Titian, ff e 
cream he has Jkimm'd. Dryden sDuj * ffj' 

The furface of the fea is covered with its bubbles, wn 
it rifes, which they skim ofr into their boats, and aftervar s 

feparate in pots. J 

Whilome I’ve feen her skim thecloated cream? 

And prefs from fpongy curds the milky ftream. ^ 

3. To brufh the furface flightly ; to pafs very near the furlace. 

Nor feeks in air her humble flight to raiie, ^ 

Content to fkim the furface of the Teas. 

The fwallow Jkrns the river’s watry face. W '"" 

A winged eaftern biaftjuft skimming o er . 

The ocean’s brow, and finking on the lhoie. 

4. To cover fuperficially. Improper. 

Danefrous flats in fecret ambufli lay. 

Where the falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land, 

And feamen with diffembled depths betray. 

To 
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To Skim. v. n. To pafs lightly; to glide along. 

Thin airy fhapes o’er the furrows rife, 

A dreadful feene ! and fkim before his eyes. Addfon. 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move flow; 

Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and Jkims along the main. Pope. 
Such as have a&ive fpirits, who are ever fkimming over the 
furface of things with a volatile fpirit, will fix nothing in their 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
They fkim over a fcience in a very fuperficial furvey, and 
never lead their difciples into the depths of it. Watts. 

The boat, light fkimming , ftretch’d his oary wings. Thomf. 

Ski'mblesk amble, adj. [A cant word formed by reduplica¬ 
tion fromfcamble.] Wandering; wild. 

A couching lion and a ramping cat. 

And fuch a deal of fkimble/kamble ftuff. 

As puts me from my faith. Shakefpeare. 

Ski'mmer. n.f [from fkim.] A Ihallow veffel with which 
the feum is taken off. 

Waffi your wheat in three or four waters, ftirring it round; 
and with a jkimmer , each time, take off the light. Mortimer. 

Sk'immilk. v. f. [ fkim and milk.] Milk from which the cream 
has been taken. 

Then cheefe was brought: fays Slouch, this e’en fhall roll; 
This is Jkimmilk , and therefore it fhall go. King. 

SKIN, n.f [/kind, Danifh.] 

1. The natural covering of the flefh. It confifts of the cuticle , 
outward fkin, or fcarf fkin, which is thin and infenfible, and 
the cutis , or inner fkin, extremely fenfible. 

The body is confumed to nothing, the /kin feeling rough 
and dry like leather. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The prieft on /kins of offerings takes his eafe, 

And nightly vifions in his flumber fees. Dryden's AEn. 

2. Hide; pelt; that which is taken from animals to make parch¬ 
ment or leather. 

3. The body; the perfon. 

We meet with many of thefe dangerous civilities, wherein 
’tis hard for a man to fave both his Jkin and his credit. L'Ejlr. 

To Skin. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To flay; to ftrip or diveft of the fkin. 

The beavers run to the door to make their efcape, are there 
intangled in the nets, feized by the Indians, and immediately 
Jkinned. Ellis's Voyage. 

2 . To cover with the fkin. 

It will but Jkin and film the ulcerous place, 

• Whilft rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infers unfeen. Shakefpeare . 

Authority, though it err like others. 

Has yet a kind of medicine in itfelf. 

That /kins the vice o’ th* top. Shakefp. Mr a [.for Meaf. 
The wound vrvs/kinned ; but the ftrength of his thigh was 
not refiored. Dryden. 

It only patches up and /kins it over, but reaches not to the 
bottom of the fore. Locke. 

The laft ftage of healing, or fkinning over, is called cica¬ 
trization. Share's Surgery. 

3- To cover fuperficially. 

What I took for folid earth was only heaps of rubbifh, 
Jkinned over with a covering of vegetables. Addifon. 

Skink. n.f [ycenc, Saxon.] 

L Drink; any thing potable. 

2. Pottage. 

Scotch Jkink, which is a pottage of ftrong nourifhment, is 
made with the knees and finews of beef, but long boiled * jel¬ 
ly alfo of knuckles of veal. Bacon’s Nat. Hifiory. 

1 o okink. v, n. [ycencan, Saxon.] To ferve drink. Both 
noun and verb are wholly obfolete. 

Ski'nker. n.f. [from Jkink.] One that ferves drink. 

I give thee this pennyworth of fugar, clapt even now into 
my hand by an under Jkinker ; one that never fpake other Eng- 

welcome^ & *“ ^ & ^ T 

u ’ .. , , Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Wies old Sym, the king of Jiinkirs. Ben. Johnfon. 

His mother took the cup the clown had fill’d : 

I he reconciler bowl went round the board, 

Skt'v* Ch ’ the ™d cJkinker ftill reftor’d. Dryden 

tiler j hardf caSS^- 1 the natUre ° f fltin or lea - 

U!, hen the u,ce f becomes foul, and difeharges a nafty ichor, 
hard ^e'^Tt ° f T 1,^ ^ and 

• n - j • [from ^ a d;a,er - w - 

Ski'nnv NE ^; Tf .T. he 1 ual!t y° f being fleinnv. 

flefh. ' h Confiding only of (kin; wanting 

tt ^ er c,10 PPy Unger laying 

lS l er Wt lip3, Shahfp. Macbeth 

hurt the h nne a . fpen ? if - hcfe cartiIa S es of the windpipe fhould 

** Me ' S tender i and ° f 3 WftWbnce^ 

unulary gr.ftles are not made round; but where the guU 


let touenes uie -, L , j 

foft membrane, which may eafily give way. Ray on the Creation a 
His fingers meet 
I n/kinny films, and fhape his oary feet. Addifon's Ovid. 

To SKIP. v. n. [ fquittire , Italian ; e/quirer , French. I know 
not whether it may not come from fcape .] 

1. To fetch quick bounds; to pafs by quick leaps; to bound 
lightly and joyfully. 

Wasnotlfrael a derifion unto thee ? Was he found among 
thieves? For fince thou fpakeft of him, thou Jkippedfl for 
joy. Jer. xlviii. 27a 

The queen, bound with love’s powerful’!! charm, 

Sat with Pigwiggen arm in arm : 

Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 

About the room were J.kipping. Drayton . 

At fpur or fwitch no more he Jkipt , 

Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt. Hudibras. 

The earth-born race 
O’er ev’ry hill and verdant pafture Array, 

Skip o’er the lawns, and by the rivers play. Blackmo^e. 
John Jkipped from room to room, ran up ftairs and down 
flairs, peeping into every cranny. Arbuthn. Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Thus each hand promotes the pleafing pain, 

And quick fenfations Jtiip from vein to vein. Pope's Dunciod * 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 

Had he thy reafon, would he fkip and play ? Pope. 

2. To pafs without notice. 

Pope Pius II. was wont to fay, that the former popes did 
wifely to fet the lawyers a-work to debate, whether the dona¬ 
tion of Conftantine the Great to Sylvefter of St. Peter’s patri¬ 
mony were good or valid in law or no; the better to fkip over 
the matter in fa6l, whether there was ever any fuch thing at all 
or no. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

A gentleman made it a rule, in reading, to fkip over all fen- 
tences where he fpied a note of admiration at the end. Swift. 

To Skip. v.a. [ejquirer, French.] Tomifs; to pafs. 

Let not thy lword fkip one : 

Pity not honour’d age for his white beard ; 

He is an ufurer. Shakefp. Timon of Athene. 

Although to engage very far in fuch a metaphyfical fpecula- 
tion were unfit, when I only endeavour to explicate fluidity, 
yet we dare not quite fkip it over, left we be accufed of over¬ 
feeing it. Boyle. 

They who have a mind to fee the iffue may fkip thefe two 
chapters, and proceed to the following. " Burnet. 

Skip, n, f [from the verb.] A light leap or bound. 

He looked very curioufly upon himfelf, fometimes fetching 
a little Jkip, as if he had faid his ftrength had not yet forfaken 

t Sidney . 

You will make fo large a fkip as to caft yourfelf from the 
land into the water. More's Antidote againji Atheifm. 

Sk'ipjack. n.f. [fkip and jack.] An upftart. 

The want of fhame or brains does not prefently entitle 
every little Jkipjack to the board’s end in the cabinet. L'Eftr. 

Ski pkennel. n. f [fkip and kennel.] A lackey; a footboy. 

Ski pper. n.f [ fchipper , Dutch.] A fhipmafter or fhipboy. 
Are not you afraid of being drowned too ? No, not I, fays 
thejkipper _ VEfirmge. 

INo doubt you will return very much improved.'-Yes, 

refined like a Dutch /kipper from a whale-fifhing. Congreve. 

Ski ppet n.f. [Probably from Jkiff.] A fmall boat. 

Upon the bank they fitting did efpy 
A dainty damfel, dreffing of her hair. 

By whom a Jitt U/kippet floating did appear. Fairy Dueen. 

bKi rmish. n.f. [from ys and carm, Welfh, the fhout ofwar* 
whence yjgarm, yaAyfgarmes , old Britifh words. Maes a naw 

a n me ! a ™* an ’> fa Y s an ancient writer. Efcarmouche. French.] 

1. A flight fight: lefs than a fet battle. 

One battle, yes, aj! kirmi/h more there was 
With adverfe fortune fought by Cartifmand ; 

Her fubjeas moft revolt. Philips's Briton. 

2. A conteft; a contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt fignior Benedick and 

he 7 iTT neVer meet l ? ut there ’ s a J formjb of wit. Shakefp. 

. . efe Jkirmijk.es expire not with the firft propugners of the 
opinions : they perhaps began as fingle duellers ; but then thev 
oon have their partifans and abettors, who not only enhance, 
but in tail the feud to pofterity. Decay of Piety. 

% R k M i SH ; n ‘ \. e f carmi >ucher 9 French; from the noun J 
I o tight loofely; to fight in parties before or after the Ihock 
of the main battle. 

Ready to charge, and to retire at will; 

Though broken, fcatter’d, fled, they JkWmiJh ftill. Fairfax 
A gentleman volunteer, JkirmiJhing with the enemy before 
orcefter, was run through his arm in the middle of the 

fhoidder ltH * ’ ^ ^ W ‘ th 3 mufket-bullet in the fame 

I’ll pafs by the M e JkirmiJhings on 

l o okirre. V. a. [This word feems to be derived from rem 

Afj pure > cl ? an 5 unlef s it fhall be rather deduced from 
To fcour, to ramble over in order to clear. 
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SKR 

Send out more horfes, fkirre the country round; 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Skirre. v. n. To fcour ; to feud; to run in hafte. 

We’ll make them Jcirre away as fwift as ftones 
Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. Shakefp . Henry V. 
Ski'rret. n.f. [Jifarum , Latin.] A plant. 

It produces its flowers in an umbel, which confifts of feve- 
ral leaves placed circularly, and expanded in form of a role: 
the empalement afterward becomes a fruit, compofed of two 
narrow feeds, that are gibbous, and furrowed on one fide, but 
plain on the other. The roots are fhaped like long turneps, 
and are joined to one head. Miller. 

Skirrets are a fort of roots propagated by feed. Mortimer. 
Skirt, n.f. [Jkiorte , Swedifh.] 

1. The loofe edge of a garment; that part which hangs loofe 
below the waift. 

it’s but a nightgown in refpe£t of yours; cloth of gold and 
cuts, fide fleeves and Jkirts, round underborne with a bluilh 
tinfel. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

As Samuel turned about to go away, he laid hold upon the 
/hift of his mantle, and it rent. i Sa. xv. 27. 

2. T he edge of any part of the drefs. 

A narrow lace, or a fmall fkirt of ruffled linen, which runs 
along the upper part of the flays before, and croffes the breaft, 
being a part of the tucker, is called the modefty-piece. Addifon. 

3. Edge; margin; border; extreme part. 

He fhould feat himfelf at Athie, upon the fkirt of that un¬ 
quiet country. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ye mifts, that rife 

From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 

’Till the fun paint your fleecyyforfr with gold. 

In honour to the world’s great Author rife. Milton . 

Though I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d, and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmofly^/Wr 
Of glory, and far off his fteps adore. Milt. Par ad. Loft. 
The northern Jkirts that join to Syria have entered into the 
conquefts or commerce of the four great empires; but that 
which feems to have fecured the other is the flony and fandy 
defarts, through which no army can pafs. Temple. 

Upon the Jkirts 

Of Arragon our fquander’d troops he rallies. Dryden. 

To Skirt, v. a. [from the noun.] To border; to run along 
the edge. 

Temple Jkirteth this hundred on the wafte fide. Car civ. 

Of all thefe bounds, 

With fhadowy forefts and with champions rich’d. 

With plenteous rivers and wide fkirted meads. 

We make thee lady. Shakefpeare. 

The middle pair 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold. Milton . 

A fpacious circuit on the hill there flood. 

Level and wide, and fkirted round with wood. Addifon. 
SKI'TTISH. adj. [Jkyc,D anifh; fchew, Dutch.] 

1. Shy; eafily frighted 

A refliff jkittijh jade had gotten a trick of rifling, ftarting, 
and flying out at his own fhadow. VEjlrange. 

2. Wanton ; volatile ; hafty ; precipitate. 

Now expectation, tickling Jkittijh fpirits. 

Sets all on hazard. Shakefpeare . 

He ftill refolv’d, to mend the matter, 

T’ adhere and cleave the obftinater; 

And ftill the JkittiJhar and loofer, 

Her freaks appear’d to fit the clofer. Hudibras. 

3. Changeable; fickle. 

Some men fleep in fkittijh fortune’s hall, 

While others play the ideots in her eyes. Shakefpeare. 

Such as I am, all true lovers are; 

Unftaid and Jkittifo in all notions elfe. 

Save in the conftant image of the creature 
That is belov’d. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Skittishly, adv. [from jkittijh .] Wantonly; uncertainly; 
fickly. 

Ski'ttishness. n.f. [from jkittijh .] Wantonnefs ; fickle- 
nefs. 

Skonce. n.f [See Sconce.] 

Reinard ranfacketh every corner of his wily Jkonce , and 
beftirreth the utmoft of his nimble flumps to quit his coat 
from their jaws. Carew. 

Skreen, n. f [eferan , eferein , French, which Minjhew derives 
from fecerniculum, Latin. Nimis violenter ut folet , fays Skin¬ 
ner, which may be true as to one of the fenfes; but if the firffc 
fenfe of fkreen be a kind of coarfe fieve or riddle , it may per¬ 
haps come, if not from cribrum , from feme of the defendants 
of cerno.] 

j. A riddle or coarfe fieve, 

A fkuttle or fkreen to rid foil fro’ the corn. Tujfer. 

2. Any thing by which the fun or weather is kept off. 

3, Shelter ; concealment. . 

Fenc’d from day, by night’s eternal fkreen $ 

Unknown to heav’n, and to myfelf unfeen. Dryden. 
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To Skrf.en. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To riddle; to fift. A term yet ufed among mafons yhen 

they fift fand for mortar. ° ’ a 

2. To flbade from fun or light, or Weather. 

3. To keep off light or weather. 

The curtains clofely drawn, the light to fkreen: 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. jy , 

The waters mounted up into the air : their interpofition be¬ 
twixt the earth and the fun fkreen and fence off the heat 
otherwife infupportable. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory 

4>. Tofhelter; to prote< 5 l. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold flhield, and Jrcen’d Laertes’ fon, 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore. Philips 

He that travels with them is to fkreen them, and o e t them 
out when they have run themfelves into the briars. Locke 
His majefty encouraged his fubje&s to make mouths at their 
betters, and afterwards Jkreened them from punifhment. SpeSi 
The feales, of which the fcarf-fkin is compofed, are de- 
figned to fence the orifices of the fecretory dudts of the miliary 
glands, and to fkreen the nerves from external injuries. Cheyne. 
Skue. adj. [Of this word there is found no fatisfadtory deri¬ 
vation.] Oblique; fidelong. It is moft ufed in the adverb 
afkue. 

Several have imagined that this Jkue pofture of the axis is a 
moft unfortunate thing ; and that if the poles had been erect 
to the plane of the ecliptick, all mankind would have enjoyed 
a very paradife. Bentley. 

To Skulk, v. n. To hide; to lurk in fear or malice. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You Jkulk’d behind the fence, and fneak’d away. Dryden. 
SKULL, n.f [ Jkiola , Iflandick; Jkaiti , Iflandick, a head.] 

I* The bone that inclofes the head: it is made up of feveral 
pieces, which, being joined together, form a confiderable cavity, 
which contain the brain as in a box, and it is proportionate 
to the bignefs of the brain. Its figure is round, and a little 
deprefled on its fides. The feveral pieces, of which the Ikull 
is compofed, are joined together by futures, which makes it 
lefs apt to break: thefe pieces or bones are fix proper and two 
common, and each is made up of two tables, or laminae, be¬ 
tween which there is a thin and fpongious fubftance, made of 
fome bony fibres, which come from each lamina, called in 
Greek dWAor, and in Latin mcditullium. In it are a great 
many veins and arteries, which bring blood for the nourifh- 
ment of the bones. The tables are hard and folid, becaufe in 
them the fibres of the bones are clofe to one another. The 
diploe is foft, becaufe the bony fibres are at a greater diftance 
from one another. The external lamina is linooth, and co¬ 
vered with the pericranium : the internal is likewife fmooth; 
but on it are feveral furrows, made by the pulfe of the arteries 
of the dura mater, whilft the cranium was foft and yield¬ 
ing. i Quincy. 

Some lay in dead mens Jkulls ; and in thofe holes, 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems. Shakef. R . III. 

With redoubled ftrokes he plies his head ; 

But drives the batter’d fkull within the brains. Dryden, 

2. [Sceole, Saxon, a company.] A fhoal. See Scull. 

Repair to the river where you have feen them fwim in Jkulls 
orfhoals. Walton. 

Sku'llcap. n.f A headpiece. 

Sku'llcap. n. f. [ cajfida , Latin.] A plant. 

The florets are longilh, one in each ala of the leaves: the 
upper leaf is galeated like an helmet, with two auricles adjoin¬ 
ing : the under leaf, for the moft part, is divided into two: 
the calyx, having a cover, contains a fruit refembling the heel 
of a flipper or fhoe. Miller. 

SKY. n.f [ Jky , Daniffi.] 

I. The region which furrounds this earth beyond the atmo- 
fphere. It is taken for the whole region without the earth. 
The mountains their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the Jky. Milton. 

The maids of Argos, who with frantick cries, 

And imitated lowings, fill’d the Jkies. Rofcommon. 

Raife all thy winds, with night involve the Jkies , 

Sink, or difperfe. Dryden s ISn, 

1. The heavens. 

The thunderer’s bolt you know. 

Sky planted, batters all rebelling coafts. Shakefp. Cymbehnt, 
What is this knowledge but the fky ftol’n fire, . 

For which the thief ftill chain’d in ice doth fit. Davns- 
• Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high, 

With adamantine columns threats the fky. Dry 

3. The weather. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfvver with t iy ^ 
covered body this extremity of the fkies. Shakefp. e . 

Sky'ey. adj. [from fky. Not very elegantly formed.] Ft e fC 
A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the fkiey influences. 

That do this habitation, where thou keep’ft, . 

Hourly affliCl. Shakefp. Meafure' foi, 
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SKY 'col.oim. n.f. [fky and colour.] An allure colour; the 

CO A U fo°ution as'lear as water, with only a light touch of Jky 
alo ur, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tmflure of 

SK .v'coi.ouRED. adj. [fky mi colour.] Blue; azure; like the 

This your Ovid himfelf has hinted, when he tells us that 
the blue water nymphs are dreflfed in fkycoloured garments. Add. 
Sky'dyed. adj. [fky and dye.] Coloured like the Iky. 

There figs, fkydyed , a purple hue difcloie. Dope. 

Sky'ed- adj. [from fky.] Envelloped by the Ikies. This is un- 

ufual and unauthorifed. 

The pale deluge floats 

O’er the fky’d mountain to the fhadowy vale. Thom fon. 

Sky'ish .adj. [from Jky.] Coloured by the ether ; approaching 

the , , 

Of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T’ o’ertop old Pel ion, or the fkyifh head 

Of blue Olympus. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sky'lark. n.f. [fky and lark. ] A lark that mounts and 

fings. 

He next proceeded to the fkylark , mounting up by a proper 
fcale of notes, and afterwards falling to the ground with a 
very eafy defeent. Sped? a tor. 

Sky'light. n.f. [ fky and light. ] A window placed in a room, 
not laterally, but in the deling. 

A monftrous fowl dropt through the fkylight , near his wife’s 
apartment. Arbuthn. and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

Skyrocket, n.f. [fky and rocket .] A kind of firework, 

which flies high and burns as it flies. 

I confidered a comet, or in the language of the vulgar a 
blazing ftar, as a fkyrocket dilcharged by an hand that is al¬ 
mighty. Addifon. 

Slab, n.f 

1. A puddle. Ainfworlh. 

2. A plane of ftone : as, a marble fab. 

Slab. adj. [A word, I fuppofe, of the fame original with Jabber, 
orfaver.] Thick; vifeous; glutinous. 

Nofe of Turk, and 'Tartar’s lips y 
Finger of birth-ftrangl’d babe, ^ 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab ; C 

Make the gruel thick and fab. Shakefp. Macbeth, J 

To Sla'bber. v.n. [ flabben,Jabber en, Dutch.] 
j. To let the fpittle fall from the mouth ; to drivel. 

2. To Hied or pour anything. 

To Sla'bber. v. a. 

1. To fmear with fpittle. 

Ho Jabbered me all over, from cheek to cheek, with his great 
tongue. Arbuthnot’s HiJlory of John Bull. 

2 . To Hied ; to fpill. 

The milk pan and cream pot fo Jabber’d and foft, 

That butter is wanting, and cheefe is half loft. Tujfer . 

Sla'bberer. n.f [from Jabber.] He who flabbers, 

Sla'bby. adj. [The fame with Jab.] 

1. Thick; vifeous. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, flabby 
and greafy medicaments are to be forborn, and drying to be 

Wifeman s Surgery. 

2. Wet; floody. 

When waggifli boys the ftunted befom ply, 

To rid the Jabby pavements, pafs not by. Gay. 

SLACK, adj. [pleac, Saxon; Jaken , Iflandick; yjack, Welfti; 
laxus, Latin.] 

1. Nottenfe; not hard drawn; loofe. 

T he vein in the arm is that which Aretaeus commonly 
opens; and he gives a particular caution in this cafe to make 
a ( ac { compreffion, for fear of exciting a convulfion. Arbuthn. 

2, Rernifs; not diligent; not eager; not fervent. 

1 hus much help and furtherance is more yielded, in that, if 
fo be our zeal and devotion to Godward be Jack, the alacrity 
and fervour of others ferveth as a prefent fpur. Hooker. 

Seeing his foldiers Jack and timorous, he reproved them of 
cowardice and treafon. Knolles. 

Nor were it juft, would he refume that ftiape, 

1 hat Jack devotion fhould his thunder Tcape. Waller. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 

, N?/ Ze , al and P ,under ! to &owjhct. Hudibras. 

3 - Not violent; not rapid. 

Their pace was formal, grave, and Jack: 

His nimble wit out-ran the heavy pack. Drvden 
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away their pleafant fmeil. Mortimer’s Hulbandry. 

4 - Relaxed; weak; not holding faft. J y 

All his joints relax’d : 

rom his Jack hand the garland wreath’d for Eve 
To slick dr ° PP ’ d ’ and a!1 the faded rofa fl’ed. Milton. 

To Sla'cken. ) v ' ^ ram adje&ive. 

'■ 1 o fe remifs ; to neglefl. 

i,. hen thou ^ vow a vow unto theLord ,Jlack not to pay 

Deutr. xxiii. 21. 
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2 ' fo that it appears to be coid; 

but water excites it again, whereby 
fine powder. 

3. To abate. . 

Whence thefe raging fires . 

Will Jacken, if his breath ftir not their flames. Milton. 

4. To languifh ; to fail; to flag. Amjwortb. 

To Slack. i 

To Sla'cken. 5 

1. To loofen; to make lefs tight. 

Ah generous youth, that wifh forbear; 

Slack all thy fails, and fear to come. Dryden. 

Plad Ajax been employ’d, our Jacken d fails 
Had ftill at Aulis waited happy gales. Dryden* 

2 . To relax; to remit. 

This makes the pulfes beat, and lungs reipire; 

This holds the finews like a bridle’s reins. 

And makes the body to advance, retne, 

To turn or flop, as fhe them Jacks or ftrains. Davies . 

Taught power’s due ufe to people and to kings, 

TauglK nor to Jack nor ftrain its tender firings. . Pope. 

3. To eaffi; to mitigate. Philips feems to have ufed it by mil- 
t?kc for (lake. 

Men,' having been brought up at home under a Ariel rule of 
duty, always reftrained by fharp penalties from lewd beha¬ 
viour, fo foon as they come thither, where they fee laws more 
flackly tended, and the hard reftraint, which they were ufed 
unto, now Jacked, they grow more loofe. Spenfer . 

If there be cure or charm 
To refpite or deceive, or Jack the pain 
Of this ill manfion. Milton’s Paradife LoJ. 

On our account has Jove, 

Indulgent, to all moons fome fucculent plant 
Allow’d, that poor helplefs man-might Jack 
His prefent thirft, and matter find for toil. Philips . 

4. To remit for want of eagernefs. 

My guards 

Are you, great pow’rs, and th’ unbated ftrength 
Of a firm confcience; which {hall arm each ftep 
Ta’en for the ftate, and teach me Jack no pace. Ben. John f. 
With fuch delay well pleas’d, they Jack their courfe. Milt. 

5. To caufe to be remitted. 

You may fooner by imagination quicken or Jack a motion, 
than raife or ceafe it; as it is eafier to make a dog go flower 
than make him Hand ftill. Bacon. 

This dodtrine mull fuperfede and Jacken all induftry and en¬ 
deavour, which is the loweft degree of that which hath been 
promifed to be accepted by Chrift; and leave nothing to us to 
deliberate or attempt, but only to obey our fate. Hammond. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To Jacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milton. 

Balls of this metal Jack’d Atlanta’s pace. 

And on the am’rous youth bellow’d the race. Waller : 

One conduces to the poet’s aim, which he is driving on in 
every line : the other Jackcns his pace, and diverts him from 
his way. Dryden. 

6 . To relieve ; to unbend. 

Here have 1 feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to Jacken and unbend his cares. 

Attended to the chafe by all the flow’r 

Of youth, whofe hopes a nobler prey devour. Denham . 

7. Towith-hold; to ufe lefs liberally. 

He that fo generally is good, muff of neceffity hold his vir¬ 
tue to you, whofe worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, 
rather than Jack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakefp . 

8. To crumble; to deprive of the power of cohefion. 

Some unflacked lime cover with allies, and let it Hand ’till 
rain comes to Jack the lime; then fpread them together. Mort . 

9. To negledl. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance \ 

From thofe that fhe calls fervants, or from mine ? 

—If then they chanc’d to Jack ye. 

We could controul them. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This good chance, that thus much favoureth, 

He Jacks not. Daniel’s Civil War. 

Slack not the good prefage, while heav’n inftnres 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. Dryden. 

10. To reprefs; to make lefs quick or forcible. 

I fhould be griev’d, young prince, to think my prefence 
Unbent your thoughts, and Jacken’d ’em to arms. Addifcn. 
Slack, n.f [from the verb Lo Jack.] Small coal; coal 
broken in fmall parts. 

Sla'ckly. adv. [from Jack.] 

1. Loofely ; not tightly ; not clofely. 

2. Negligently; remifsly. 

That a king’s children fhould be fo convey’d, 

So Jackly guarded, and the fearch fo flow 


y j - 

That could not trace them. 


Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline . 
Slackness. 
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Slackness, n.f. [from flack.] 

1. Loofenefs; not tightnefs. 

2 . Negligence; inattention ; remiffnefs. 

It concerneth the duty of the church by law to provide, that 
the loofenefs and flacknfs of men may not caule the com¬ 
mandments of God to be unexecuted. Hooker. 

Thefe thy offices. 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behind-hand Jlacknefs . Shah Winter's Tale. 

From man’s effeminate Jlacknefs it begins, 

Who (hould better hold his place 

By wifdom, and fuperior gifts receiv’d. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3. Want of tendency. 

When they have no difpofition to {hoot out above their lips, 
there is a flatknefs to heal, and a cure is very difficultly ef¬ 
fected. Sharp's Surgery . 

4. Weaknefs; not force; not intenfenefs. 

Through the Jlacknefs of motion, or long banifhment from 
the air, it might gather fome aptnefs to putrefy. Brerewood. 
Slag. n. f. The drofs or recrement of metal. 

Not only the calces but the glafles of metal may be of dif¬ 
fering colours from the natural colour of the metal, as I have 
obferved about the glafs or flag of copper. Boyle . 

Slaie. n.f. A weaver’s reed. Ainfworth . 

Slain. The participle paffive of flay. 

The flain of the Lord (hall be many. If. lxvi. 16. 

The king grew vain. 

Fought all his battles o'er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he flew the 
flain. Dry den. 

To Slake, v. a. [from flacky Skinner ; from flocky Iflandick, 
to quench, Mr. Lye.’] 

1. To quench} to extinguifh. 

He did always ftrive 

Himfelf with falves to health for to reftore, 

And flake the heavenly fire that raged evermore. Fa. ^ueen. 

If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves. 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 

It could not flake mine ire, nor eafe my heart. Shahef. //.VI. 
She with her cold hand flakes 

His fpirits, the fparks of life, and chills his heart. Crafhaw. 
From iulus’ head 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed; 

Amaz’d, with running water we prepare 

To quench the facred fire, and flake his hair. Dryden. 

The fragrant fruit from bending branches {hake, 

And with the cryftal ftream their thirft at pleafure flake. 

Blackmore's Creation. 

Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace; 

Amidft the running ftream he flakes his thirft. Addif. Cato. 

2. It is ufed of lime, fo that it is uncertain whether the original 
notion of To flack or flake lime be to powder or quench it. 

That which he faw happened to be frefh lime, and gathered 
before any rain had fallen to flake it. Woodward. 

To Slake, v. n. [This is apparently from flack. J To grow 
lefs tenfe ; to be relaxed. 

If fhe the body’s nature did partake. 

Her ftrength would with the body’s ftrength decay} 

But when the body’s ftrongeft finews Jlakey 
Then is the foul moft: aeftive, quick, and gay. Davies. 
To Slam. v. a. [lemay Iflandick j Jchlageny Dutch.] To daugh¬ 
ter ; to crufh. A word not ufed but in low converfation. 

To SLA'NDER. v. a. \_efclaundriey French} fcandaluiny Latin.] 
To cenfure falfely; to belie. 

Slander Valentine 

With fallhood, cowardice, and poor defeent. Shakefpeare. 
He hath flandered thy fervant unto the king. 2 Sa. xix. 27. 
Give me leave to fpeak as earneftly in truly commending it, 
as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing and flander¬ 
ing it. Whiigifte. 

Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade. 

By practice harden’d in thy flandering trade; 

Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befal. 

And fputt’ring under fpecious names thy gall. Dryden. 

Of all her dears fhe never flander d one, 

But cares not if a thoufand are undone. Dryden. 

Sla'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] 
j. Falfe inve&ive. 

When Jlanders do not live in tongues; 

When cut-purfes come not to throngs. Shak. K. Lear. 

Since that, we hear he is in arms. 

We think not fo ; 

Yet charge the conful with our harms. 

That let him go: 

So in our cenfure of the ftate 
We ftill do wander, 

And make the careful magiftrate 
The mark of flander. Ben. Johnflon's Catiline. 

2. Difgrace} reproach. 

Thou flander of thy heavy mother’s womb ! 

Thou loathed iflue of thy father’s loins. Shakefp. R, III, 
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3. Difreputation } ill name. 

You fhall not find me, daughter. 

After the flander of moft ftep-mothers, 

Ul-ey’d unto you. gr , r 

Sla'nde rer. w. f [ from flander .] One who belies 

one who Jays falfe imputations on another. mer » 

In your fervants fuffer any offence againft yourfelf rath 
than againft God : endure not that they {hould be raile ^ 
flanderersy tell-tales or fowers of diflenfion. 

Thou {halt anfwer for this, thou Jlanderer. Lj' 

Sla'nderous. adj. [from flander.] ^ den ' 

1. Uttering reproachful falfhoods. 

What king fo ftrong 

Can tie the gall up in the jlanderous tongue ? Shake r tea ■ 
To me belongs Jt u ' 

The care to {hun the blaft of fland'rous tongues: 

Let malice, prone the virtuous to defame, 

Thus with vile cenfure taint my fpotlefs name. 

2. Containing reproachful failhoods} calumnious. 

I was never able ’till now to choke the mouth of fuch de¬ 
tractors, with the certain knowledge of their Jlanderous un ! 

truths. Spenjer on Ireland. 

We lay thefe honours on tins man, 

To eafe ourfelves of divers fland'rous loads. Shak, Jut. Cal 
As by flattery a man opens his bofom to his mortal enemy’ 
fo by detraction and a Jlanderous mifreport he {huts the famern 
( his beft friends. 2ltb 

Sla'nderously. adv. [fromJlanderous.] Calumniouflyj w ith 
falfe reproach. 

I may the better fatisfy them who object thefe doubts, and 
flanderoufly bark at the courfes which are held againft that trai- 
terous earl and his adherents. Spenjer on Ireland. 

They did jlanderoufly object. 

How that they durft not hazard to prefent 
In perfon their defences. Daniels Civil IVar. 

Slang. The preterite of fing. 

David Jiang a ftone, and fmote the Philiftine. 1 Sa. xvii. 
Slank. n f An herb. Ainfworth. 

SLANT. 7 adj. [from ftanghe , a ferpent, Dutch. Skinner.] 
SLA'NTING. 3 Oblique; not direct; not perpendicular. 

Late the clouds 

Juftling, or pufh’d with winds, rude in their {hock, 

Tine the flant lightning; whofe thwart flame driv’n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

The fun round the globe deferibes th’ /Equator line, 

By which wife means he can the whole furvey 
With a direct or with a Jlanting ray, 

In th^fucceffion of a night and day. Blackmore. _ 

Sla'ntly. ladv. [from Jlant.] Obliquely; not perpendi- 
Sla'ntwise. ) cularly; Hope. 

Some maketh a hollownefs half a foot deep, 

With fower fets in it, fet Jlant wife afleep. buffer's Hu/band. 
SLAP. n. f. [fchlapy German.] A blow. Properly with the 
hand open, or with fomething rather broad than {harp. 

The laugh, the flap , the jocund curfe go round. Tbomfon. 
Slap. adv. [from the noun.] With a fudden and violent blow, 
Peg’s fervants complained ; and if they offered to come into 
the warehoule, then ftrait went the yard fap over their 
noddle. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

To Slap. v.a. [from the noun.] To ftrike with a flap. 
Dick, who thus long had paffive fat. 

Here ftroak’d his chin, and cock’d his hat; 

Then flapp'd his hand upon the board, 

And thus the youth put in his word. Prior. 

Sla'pdash. inter j. [from flap and dafh.] All at once: as any 
thing broad falls with a Jlap into the water, and dajhes it about, 
A low word. 

And yet, flapdafk-, is all again 
In ev’ry Anew, nerve, and vein. Prior. 

To Slash, v.a. [flaia, to ftrike, Iflandick.] 

1. To cut; to cut with long cuts. 

2. To laftl. Slajh is improper. 

Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us’d to flajh 
The vig’rous fteeds that drew his lord’s calafti. 

To Peggy’s fide inclin’d. ^' tn P 

To Slash, v. n. To ftrike at random with a fword; to lay 
about him. 

The knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troops, and orders did confound, 
Hewing and flajhing at their idle {hades. Fairy 
Not that Pd lop the beauties from his book, 

Like flajhing Bentley with his defp’rate hock. * ( ft- 

Slash, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cut; wound. 

Some few received fome cuts and flafhes that had dia\u 
blood. Cbrnirn. 

2 . A cut in cloath. 

What! this a fleeve ? 

Here’s fnip and nip, and cut, and flifti an d/tf/'j 
Like to a cenfor in a barber’s {hop. Shakefpew 

. Diftingui Ih’d 
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Di(ling<ii&’d jlajhis deck the great, 

As each excels in birth or ftate . 

His oylet-holes are more and ampler; 

-r'ne kind’s own body was a (ampler. rrm. 

c ,«H. n.f- [A fea term.] The middle part or a rope ot 

L c ible that hangs down loofe. VTt 

CTATF n.f. [from fit: fat, is in fome count.es a crack ; of 

fmrn a tile, French.] A grey foible ftone, eaftly 

broken into thin plates, which are ufed to cover houles, or to 

Wr A C fauare cannot be fo truly drawn upon a flan as it is con¬ 
ceived in the mind. , GrewjCofmol. 

A final! piece of a flat fate the ants laid over the hole of 
their neft, when they forefaw it would rain. Add,Jon s i>p,a. 
To Slate, v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the root; to tile. 
Sonnets and elegies to Chloris, 

Would raife a houfe about two {lories, 

A Ivrick ode would/*#*. . Swift. 

Sla ' TE R. n.f. [from fate.] One who covers with flates or 

tiles 

Sla'ttern. n. f. [faeiti, Swedifli. ] A woman negligent, 

not elegant or nice. 

Without the railing of which lum. 

You dare not be fo troublefome 
To pinch the Jlatterm black and blue. 

For leaving you their work to do. Hiidibr'as. 

We may aTways obferve, that a goffip in politicks is aflat- 
tern in her family. Addifon s Freeholder. 

The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, 

And love can make a Jlattern of a flut. Dryden. 

Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribbans glare, 

The new-fcour’d manteau and the flattern air. Gay. 

Sla'ty. adj. [from flate.] Having the nature of flate. 

All the ftone that is flatyy With a texture long, and parallel 
to the ftteof the ftratum, will fplit only lengthways, or hori-~ 
zontally; and, if placed in any other pofition, ’tis apt to give 
way, ftart, and burft, when any confiderable weight is laid 
uoon it. Woodward on Fojjils. 

SLAVE, n.f. [efclavey French. It is faid to have its original 
from the Slavic or SclavomanSy fubdued and fold by the Ve¬ 
netians.] One mancipated to a mafter; not a freeman ; a 
dependant. 

The banifli’d Kent, who in difguife 
Follow’d his enemy king, and did him fervice 
Improper for a Jlave. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Thou elvifh markt, abortive, rooting hog! 

Thou that waft feal’d in thy nativity 

The flave of nature, and the fon of hell. Shakefp. R. III. 

Of guefts he makes them flaves 
Inhofpitably. Msltsm 

Slaves to our pnffions we become, and then 
It grows impoffible to.govern men. Waller. 

The condition of fervants was different from what it is 
iiow, they being generally flaves, and fuch as were bought and 
fold for money. ' South. 

Perfpective a painter muff not want; yet without fubje&ing 
ourfelves fo wholly to it, as to become flaves of it. Dryden. 
To-morrow, {hould we thus exprefs our friendfnip, 

Each might receive a flave into his arms: 

This fun perhaps, this morning fun’s the laft} 

That e’er {hall rife on Roman liberty. Addifln's Cato. 

To Slave, v. n. [from the noun ] 'i o drudge; to moil; to 
toil. 

Had women been the makers of our laws, 

The men fhould flave at cards from morn to night. Swiff. 
SLAVER, n.f [ faliva , Latin; flzfa', Iflandick.] Spittle 
running from the mouth ; drivel. 

Mathiolus hath a paflage, that a toad communicates its 
venom not only by urine, but by the humidity and flayer of its 
mouth, which will not confift with truth. Brown. 

Of all mad creatures, if the leam’u are right, 

Tt is the flaver kills, and not the bite. Po’e. 

To Sla'ver. v. n. [from the noun.] 

!• To be fmeared with fpittle. 

Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the ftairs 
*1 nat mount the capitol; join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falftiood as with labour. Shakefp * 

2. To emit fpittle. J 

Mifo came with fcowling eyes to deliver a flaver in* 20O d- 
morrow to the two ladies. " fidnc -. 

Why muft he fputter, fpawl, and flaver it. 

In vain, againft the people’s fav’rite ? Swift. 

o Sla'ver. a. 7 'o frnear with drivel. 

Twitch’d by the flave he mouths it more and more, 

, Till with white froth his gown is flaver d o’er. Dr.dsn'. 

LAverer. n.f. [flabbaerd, [) utch ; from Jhver.] One Who 
cannot hold his Ipittle; a driveller; an ideot. 

la very n.f. [from flave] Servitude; the condition of a 
Have; the offices of a (lave. 

If my diffentings were out of errour, weaknefs, or obfti- 
nacy m me, yet no man can think it other than the badge and 
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method o f flavery, by favage rudenefs and importunate ob- 
trillions of 'violence to have the mill of h« 

cr A TIGHTER, n.f. [onylaugT, Saxon, from j-ljbjan, yle^an^ 

. ,0 i} f ike or kill.] Maffacre; deftruefion by the lword. 

Sinful Macdutr, 

They were all ftruck for thee! / 

Not for their own demerits, blit for mine. 

Fell flaughier on their fouls. . . Shakefp. Macbeth. 

„ O ri each hand Jlaughter and gigantick deeds. Milton. 

The f>air you fee, ^ 

Now friends below, in clofe embraces join ; 

But when they leave the ftiady realms of night. 

With mortal heat each other {hall purfue: . , 

What wars, what wounds, what; -/laughter {had enfue. Dry a. 
To Slaughter, v. a. [from the noun.] To maftacre; to 
flay ; to kill with the fword. ^ ^ 

Your caftle is furpiriz’d, your wife and babes 

Savagel y Jlaughter d. Sbakefp. Macbeib. 

Sla'uchterhc.use. n.f. [Jlaughter and foufe . ] Ilou.- m 
which beafts are killed for the butcher. 

Away with me, all you whofe fouls abhor 
Th’ uncleanly favour of z flaughier houfe > » 

For I am ftifi’d with the fmell of fin. Shakefpeare. 

Sla'ughterman. n.f. [flaughier and man.] One employed 

in killing. ■ 

The mad mothers with their howls confus d 

Do break the clouds ; as did the wives of Jewry, 

At Herod’s bloody huntih gflaughterrnen. Shak. Hen. V. 
Ten chas’d by one, 

Are now each one the flaugbterman of twenty. Shakefjpeat e. 

See, thou fight’ft: againft thy countrymen ; 

And join’ft with them, will be thy Jlaughtcrmen. Shak. //.VI. 
Sla ughterous, adj. [from flaughier.] Deftruclive; mur¬ 
derous. 

I have fupt full with horrours: 

Direnefs familiar to my jlaughter 0 us thoughts, 

Cannot once ftart me. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Slavish, adj. [from flave.] Servile; mean; bafe; depen¬ 
dant, 

A thing 

More flavifh did I ne’er, than anfwering 
A flave without a knock. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

You have among you many a purchas’d flave. 

Which, like your afles, and your dogs and mules. 

You ufe in abjedf and in flavifl) part, 

Becaufeyou bought them. Shak. Merchant cf Venice* 

I believe 

That he, the fupreme God, t’ whom all things ill 
Arc but as flavifh officers of vengeance. 

Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unaffaird. Milton. 

Thofe are the labour’d births of flavifh brains; 

Not the effedf of poetry, but pains. Denham . 

. Slavijh bards our mutual loVes rehearfe 
T11 lying drains and ignominious verfe. . Prior • 

Sla'vishl.y. adv. [fromflavifh.] Servilely; meanly. 

Sla'vishness. n.f. [from flavifh.] Servility; meannefs. 

To SLAY. v. a. preter. flew ; part. pafl. flain. [flahan'y Gothick } 
ylean, Sax. flachteny Dutch, to ftrike.J Tb kill; to butcher; 
to put to death. 

Her father’s brother 

Would be her lord ; or (hall I fav her Uncle ? 

Or he that flew her brothers and her uncle ? Shak. JR. IIL 
Tyrant, {hew thy face: 

if thou htf fkflain 0 and with no ftroke of mind. 

My wife and children’s ehofts will haunt me ftill Shakefp . 

"I he deadly-handed Clifford jlew my fteed. Shak. H. VI. 
I faw under the altar the fouls of them that Were flain for 
the word of God. Rev. vi. 2. 

Thus there was killing of young End old, and flaying of 
Virgins and infants. 2 Mac. v. 1 2. 

Slay and make ready. Gen. xliii. 16: 

Wrath killeth the foolifh mah, and envy flayeih the filly 
one. Job v. 2. 

They flew ten thoufand men. 'Judg- i. 4. 

Of Trojan chiefs he view’d a numerous train ; 

All much lamented, all in battle flain. Dry den's Mr., 

■ Abraham 

By blood and battles muft his pow’r maintairi. 

And flay the monarchs, ere he rule the plain. Prior. 

Sla'yer. n.f. [from flay.] Killer; murderer; deftroyer. 
Witnefs the guiltlefs blood poured oft on ground ; 

The crowned often flain, th eflayer crown’d. Fairy Sjheenl 
They flew thofe that were flayers of their countrymen. Abb . 

The flayer of himfelf yet faw I there ; 

The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair : 

With eyes Half clos’d and gaping mouth he lay; 

And grim as when he breath’d his fullen foul away. Dryden. 
Sleave. n.f. [Of this word I know not well the meaning: 
fleave iilk is explained by Gou'dman floecusflericusy a lock of filk 5 
and the women ftill fay fleave the Jilk , for untwifl it. Airifworth 
H G Cst h 
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calls a weaver’s fhuttle or reed a flay. To fley is to- part a 
twift into Tingle fibres.] 

I on a fountain light, 

Whofe brim with pinks was platted, 

The banks with dafFadillies dight 

With grafs like fleave was matted. Drayton's Cynthia. 
Sleazy, ad], [often written fleezy. ] Weak; wanting Tub- 
ftance.' T his Teems to be of the Tame race v/ith JJcave , of from 
to Jlcy. 

Sled. n.J'. [ fleed, Danifh; fledde , Dutch.] A carriage’drawn 
without wheels. 

The fled-, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 

Thefe all tnuft be prepar’d. Drydcn. 

Sle'ddbo. adj. [from fled.] Mounted on a fled. 

So frown’d he once when in an angry parlc, 

He Tmote the Jledded Polack on the ice. Shahefpeare. 

Sledge, n. f. [yleeg, Saxon; fteggia, Iflandick.] 

1. A large heavy hammer. 

They him fpying, both with greedy force, 

At once upon him ran, and him befet, 

With ftrokes of mortal fteel, without remorfe. 

And on his fhield like iron Jledges bet. Fairy ffhteen. 

The painful frnitb, with force of fervent heat, 

The hardeft iron Toon doth mollify. 

That with his heavy fledge he can it beat, 

And fafhion to what he it lift apply Spenfer. 

The uphand fledge is ufed by under workmen, when the work 
is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter and draw it 
out: they ufe it with both their hands before them, and fel- 
dom lift their hammer higher than their head. Mo*on. 

Ariftotle aferibes it unto the fwiftnefs of that motion; but 
it would follow that the quick flroak of a light hammer fhould 
be of greater efficacy, than any fofter and more gentle ftriking 
of a great fledge. Wilkins's. Ma t he man cal Magick. 

2. A carriage without wheels, or with very low wheels ; properly 
a fled. See Sled. 

In Lancafhire, they ufe a Tort of fledge made with thick 
wheels, to bring their marl out, drawn with one horfe. Mort. 
Sleek, n.f [ fief chi Dutch.] Smooth; nitid ; glofty. 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 

£y#v£-headed men, and fuch as fleep a-nights. Shahefpeare. 
Envy ! 

How eagerly ye follow my difgrace. 

As if it .fed ye; and how fleek and wanton 

Y’ appear in ev’ry thing may bring my ruin. Shahefpeare. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they. 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rub’d, and trim’d, 

More fleek'd, more Toft, and flacker limb’d. Ben. Johnfon. 

What time the groves were clad in green. 

The fields all dreft in flowers. 

And that the fleek- hair’d nymphs were feen. 

To feek them fummer bowers. Drayton. 

The pureft pafteboard, with a fleek ftone rub fmooth, and 
as even as you can. Peacham. 

As in gaze admiring, oft he bow’d 
His turret creft, and fleek enamel’d neck. 

Fawning. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow fleck. 

That would have made Quintilian ftarc and gafp. Milton. 
Thy head and hair are fleek , 

And then thou kemb’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dry den. 

So fleek her fkin, To faultlefs was her make, 

Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleafure take 
To fee To fair a rival. 

To Sleek, v. a. [from the adjecftive.J 
j. To comb fmooth and even. 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 

And fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith fhe fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her foft alluring locks. 

2. To render foft, fmooth, or gloffy. 

Gentle my lord, fleek o’er your rugged looks; 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your guefts to night. Sha/cejp. 
She does fleek 

With crumbs of bread and milk, and lies a-nights 
In her neat gloves. Ben. Johnjons Catiline. 

A fheet of well fleshed marble paper did not caft any of its 
diftin£t colours upon the wall. Boyce. 

The perfuafive rhetorick 

That fleck'd his tongue, and won fo much on Eve, 

So little here, nay loft. ? Milton. 

A cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifh d gold, 

Odour divine ! whofe foft refrefhing ftreams 
Sleek the fmooth fkin, and feent the inowy limbs. Pope. 
Sleekly, adv. [from fleek.] Smoothly; gloffxly. 

Let their heads be fleekly comb’d, and their blue coats brufh d. 

Shahefpeare's 'Taming of the Shrew . 
To Slef.p; v. n. [flepan, G othick ; pleepan, $axoii ; flaeptn> 
Dutch.] 

i. To take reft, by fufpenfion of the mental powers. 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 

Some time I fhall Jletf out; the reft I’ll whiflle. Sbahfp. 

2 
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Where’s Pcde ?—go you, and where you fiml a . 
That, ere fh tfleep y hath thrice her prayers faid, - • 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 

S ceb fhe as found as carelefs infancy ; i 

S . — . * 4 

But thofe that fleep, and think not on their fins, 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, fhouldters, Tides, and fhj n ‘ s 

hhakefpiare s Merry Wives oflVindperj 
If the man be poor, thou (halt not fleep with his pledge, beut 
Sleep on now, and take your reft; behold the hour i s . at 
har.d.^ Alattb. xxvi, n, 

Peace, good reader! do not weep; 

Peace ! the lovers are afleepu 
They, fweet turtles ! folded lie, 

In the laft knot that love could tic. 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

Gill this ftormy night be gone. 

And the eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtains will be drawn* 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day fhall never fleep in night. Gryfhavj 

Thofe who at any time fleep without dreaming, can never 
be convinced that their thoughts are for four hours bufy with¬ 
out their knowing it. 

2. To reft ; to be motionlefs. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly- 
bon’d clown in chines of beef ere thou fleep in thy (heath, I 
befeech Jove on my knees thou mayft be turned into hob¬ 
nails. Shakefpeare's Henry VJ. 

How fweet the moonlight fleeps upon this bank ! 

Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears. Shakefpeare's Mcrch. of Venice. 

The giddy (hip, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the different blows; then fliootsamain, 

Till counterbuff’d fhe flops, and fleeps again. Drydcn. 

3. To live thoughdefsly. 

We fleep over our happinefs, and want to be rouzed into 
a quick thankful fenfe of it. sltterbury. 

4. To be dead; death being a ftate from which man will fome 
time awake. 

If we believe that Jefus died and rofe again, even fo them 
alfo which fleep in Jefus will God bring with him. 1 Ihefj'. 

A perfon is faid to be dead to us, becaufe we cannot raife 
from the grave ; though he only fleeps untQ God, who can 
raife from the chamber of death. Ayliffe's Pai ergon. 

5. To be inattentive; not vigilant. 

Pleav’n will one day open 
The king’s eyes, that fo long have flepi upon 
This bold, bad man. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

6. To be unnoticed, or unattended. 

You ever 

Have wifh’d the fleeping of this bufinefi, never 
Defir’d it to be ftirr’d. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Sleep, n. f. [from the verb.] Repofe; reft; fufpenfion of the 
mental powers ; (lumber. 

Methought I heard a voice cry fleep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murder fleep •, the innocent/Za^; 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care ; 

The birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courfe. 

Chief nourifher in life’s feaft. Shahefpeare's Machete. 

Cold calleth the fpirits to fuccour; and therefore they can¬ 
not fo well clofe and go together in the head, which is ever 
requifite to fleep. And for the fame caufe, pain and noifc 
hinder fleep', and darknefs furthereth fleep. Bacon. 

Beafts that fleep in winter, as wild bears, during their flap 
wax very fat, though they eat nothing. Bacon. 

His faften’d hands the rudder keep, 

And fix’d on hcav’n, his eyes repel invading fkep. Drydcn. 

Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d, 

His hat adorn’d with wings difclos’d the god, 

And in his hand the fleep compelling rod. Drydcn. 

Infants fpend the greateft part of their time in fleeps and are 
feldom awake but when hunger calls for the teat, or fome 
forces the mind to perceive it. ^ JL * 

Slee'peR. n.f [from fleep.] 

1. One who fleeps; one who is not awake. 

Sound mufick; come my queen, take hand witftme. 
And rock ti e ground whereon thefe fleepets be. obne.jp 

What’s the bufmefs, 

That fuch an hideous trumpet calls to parley ^ , 

The fleepers of the houfe ? Shahefpeare s 1 ft ft f 

In fome countries, a plant which (hutteth in die 11 *c^’ 
openeth in the morning, and openeth wide at noon > t e 
habitants fay is a plant that fhepeth T here be 
then ; for almoft all flowers do the like 

Night is indeed the province of his reign; 

Yet all his dark exploits no more, con tain _ ^ 

1 han a fpy taken, and a fleeper (lain. 

He muft be no great eater, drinker, nor fleeper-, tf 1 * 1 ^ 
tlifeipline his fenfes, and exert his.mind: every wod 
dertakiog requires both. £ 


Dry den. 


Milton. 
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A lazy ina&ive drone. 

% That which lies dormant, or without effect. 

3 ‘ T f penal laws, if they have been fleepers or long, 01 if 
grcwn unfit for the prefent time, be by tv.fe judges confined 

in the execution. 

4 . A fifc. Ai y fworth. 

Sleepily, adv. [fro m fleepy.} 

, [)rowlily; with dcuie to fleep* 

2 ' ^rathefehufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cafteth at novelty, than to go on fafely mijkepily m 
the eafy ways of ancient miftakings. Kaleig 0. 

^ -He would make us believe that Luther in thefe adlions 
nrcenaed to authority, forgetting what he had fleepily owned 
before Alter bury. 

Sleepiness, n.f. [from fleepy.] Drowfinefs; difpofition to 

ileep; inability to keep awake. , . , „ 

Watchfulnefs precedes too great fleepinejs , and is the molt 
ill boding fvmptom of a fever. Arbuthnot. 

Slee pless, adj. [from fleep ] Wanting fleep. 

The field 

To labour calls us, now with fweat impos d, 

Though after fleeplef night. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

While penlive poets painful vigils keep, 

SUeplefs themfelves to give their readers fleep. Pope. 

Sleepy, adj. [ftorn fleep.] 

1. Drowfy ; difpofsd to fleep. 

2. Not awake. 

Why did you bring thefe daggers from the place ? 

They muft lie there Go, carry them and fmear 
The fUejy grooms with blood. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

She wak’d her fleepy crew, 

And rifing hafty, took a ihort adieu. Dryden. 

3. Soporiferous; fomniferous; caufing fleep. 

We will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes unintelli¬ 
gent of our infufficience, may, though they cannot praife us, 
as little accufe us. Shahefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 
Of.that forgetful lake benumb not (fill. Milton. 

I deeped about eight hours, and no wonder; for the phy- 
ficians had mingled a fleepy potion in the wine. Gulliver. 

Sleet, n f [perhaps from the Danifb, ftet.] A kind of fmooth 
fmall hail or fnow, not falling in flakes, but Angle particles. 

Now van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet. 

The midmoft battles haftning up behind, 

Who view, far off, the ftorm of fallin gfleet. 

And hear their thunder rattling in the wind. Dryden. 

Perpetual fleet and driving fnow 
Obfcure the ikies, and hang on herds below. 

Huge oxen (land inclos’d in wintry walls 
Of fnow congeal'd. Dryden. 

Rains would have been poured down, as the vapours be¬ 
came cooler; next ffe", then fnow, and ice, and froft. 

Cheyne. 

To Sleet, v.n. [from the noun.] To fnow in fmall par¬ 
ticles, intermixed with rain. 

Slee'ty. adj. [from the noun.] Bringing fleet* 

Sleeve, n.f. [flip, Saxon.] 

1. 1 he part of a garment that covers the arms. 

Once my well-waiting eyes efpy’d my treafurfe, 

With fleeves turn’d up } loofe hair, and bread: enlarged, 

Her father’s corn, moving her fair limbs, meafureT Sidney. 
1 he deep fmock fleeve, which the Irifh women ufe, they 
%> was old Spanifh; and yet that fhould feem rather to be 
an old Englifli faftiion : for in armory, the fafhion of the 
Manche, which is given in arms, being nothing elfe but a 
feeve, is fafhioned much like to that fleeve. And knights, 
in ancient times, ufed to wear their miftrefs’s or loves fleeve 
upon their arms; fir Launcelot wore the fleeve of the fair 
maid Oi Afteloth in a tourney. Spenfer's Ireland. 

lour hofe fhould be ungarter’d, your fleeve unbutton’d, 
your fhoe untied, demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shakefp. 

You would think a fmock a fhe-angel, he fo chants to the 
peeve-band, and the work about the fquare on’t. Shahefpeare. 
He was cloathed in cloth, with wide fleeves and a cape. Bacon. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d, 1 

^ 1 heirGoods and fleeves the fame. Dryden. 

fome provinces, fignifies a knot or fkein of filk* 
nich !s by Lme very probably fuppofed to be its meaning in 
tne following paffage. [See Sleave.] 

Methought 1 heard a voice cry, fleep no more ! 

Macbeth doth murder fleep ; the innocent fleep; 
bleep that knits up the ravell’d fleeve of care, 

I he birth of each day’s life Shakcfpeare. 

\ , /’ Dutch > fignifies a cover; any thing fpread over- 
v >c eems ro be the fenfe of fleeve in the proverbial phrafe! 

n brace of ffarpers laugh at the whole roguery in their 
jwe 1 e$ m LS R /} n 

M en know themfelves utterly void of thofe qualities whkh 

la,wl! mpUd u nt f / co P hant to them, and in his fleeve 

aUS ’ ,S at them ^ believing. South's SeLns. 


S L E 

tohn laughed heartily in his Jleeve at the pride of the efquire, 

J Arbuthnot s Hi ft. oj John hull. 

a. To hang on a- fleeve ; to make dependent. 

It is not for a man which doth know, or fhould know 
what orders, and what peaceable government requireth, ^to. 
afk why we fhould hang our judgment upon the church s 
fleeve and why in matters of orders more than in matters of 

doflrine. Hcoker ’ 

5. [Lo/ligo, Latin.] A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Slee'ved. adj. [from fleeve.] Having fleeves. 

Slee'veless. adj. [from fleeve ft 

1. Wanting fleeves; having no fleeves. 

His cloaths were Arrange, though coarfe, and Oi ack, tho 

bare ; 

Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 
Velvet, but ’twas now, fo much ground was feen. 

Become tufftaffaty. Donne. 

They put on long Jleevelefs coats of home-fpun cotton. 

] Sandys* 

Behold yon ifle by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

Grave mummers ! jleevelefs fome, and fhirtlefs otiiers. Pope. 

2. Wanting reafonablenefs ; wanting propriety ; wanting fo- 
lidity. [This fenfe, of which the word has been long pof- 
feffed, I know not well how it obtained ; Skinner thinks it pro¬ 
perly livelef or lifclefs: to this I cannot heartily agree, though 
1 know not what better to fuggeft. Can it come from fleevej 
a knot, or skein, and fo fignify unconnected, hanging ill to¬ 
gether ? or from fleeve , a cover; and therefore means plainly 
abfurd ; foolifh without palliation?] 

1 his Jleevelefs tale of tranfubftantiation was brought into 

the world by that ether fable of the multiprefence. Hall. ' 

My landlady quarrelled with him for fending every one of 
her children on 2. fle-:velefs errand, as fhe calls it. Spectator. 

Sleight, v. f. [fl^gd, cunning, Iflandick.] Artful trick; 
cunning artifice; dexterous practice; as fleight of hand; the 
tricks of a juggler. This is often written, but lefs properly, 
flight. 

He that exhorted to beware of an enemy’s policy, doth not 
give counfel to be impolite; but rather to be all prudent 
forefight, left cur fimplicity be over-reached by cunning 
fleights. Hooker. 

Fair Una to the red crofs knight 
Betrothed is with joy ; 

Though falfe Dueffa it to bar, 

Her falfe fleights do employ. Fairy ftfueen. 

Upon the corner of the moon. 

There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound 5 
I’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that diftill’d by magick fleights , 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the ftrength of their illufion 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Out ftept the ample fize 

Of mighty Ajax, huge in ftrength; to him, Laertes’ fon. 
That crafty one as huge in fleight. Chapman. 

She could not fo convey 
The maffy fubftance of that idol great. 

What fleight had fhe the ardens to betray ? 

What ftrength to heave the goddefs from her feat ? Fairf. 

In the wily fnake 

Whatever fleights , none would fufpicious mark, 

As from his wit, and native fubtilty 

Proceeding. _ Milton: 

Doubtlefs the pleafure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat; 

As lookers on feel moft delight. 

That leaf! perceive the juggler’s fleight. Hudibras. 

Good humour is but a fleight of hand, or a faculty mak¬ 
ing truths look like appearanccSj or appearances like truths. 

L' Eft range. 

When we hear death related, we are all willing to favour 
the Tight , when the poet does not too grofsly impofe upon 

us * , Dryden. 

While innocent he fcorns ignoble flight, 

His honeft friends preferve him by a fleight. Swift. 

Sleine. n. f. [This word is apparently mifprinted for feine.] 
Is a net of about forty fathoms in length, with which they 
encompafs a part of the fea, and draw the fame on land by two 
ropes faftned at its ends, together with fuch fifh as lighteth 
within his precinft. Carew. 

Slender, adj. [ fttnder , Dutch.] 

1. I hill; fmall in circumference compared with the lenoth * 

not thick. 0 > 

So thick the rofes bufhing round 
About her glow’d ; half (looping to lupport 
E,'ch flow'r ofjlmgr ftalk " M;hm- 

2. bmail in the waiu ; having a fine fhape. 

What flender youth bedew’d with liquid odours. 

Courts thee on.rofes in fome pleafant cave. Milton. 

Beauteous Helen fhines among the reft. 

Tall, flender, ftraight, with all the graces bleft. Dryden. 
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S L I 

Not bulky; flight; not flrong. 

Love in thefe labyrinths his flaves detains. 

And mighty hearts are held in J,lender chains. Pope. 

4. Small; inconfiderable; weak. 

Yet they, who claim the general affent of the whole world 
unto that which they teach, and do not fear to give very 
hard and heavy fentence upon as many as refufe to embrace 
the fame, muft have fpecial regard, that their firft founda¬ 
tions and grounds be more than Pender probabilities. Hooker. 
Where joy moft revels, grief doth moll: lament; 

Grief joys, joy grieves, on pender accident. Shakefpeare. 
PofitiVely to define that feafon, there is no Pender difficul¬ 
ty* Brown’s Vulgar Enours. 

It is a very Pender comfort that relies upon this nice diftin- 
Clion, between things being troublefome, and being evils ; 
when all the evil of affliction Ires in the trouble it creates to 
us. < Til : otfcn. 

5. Sparing; lefs than enough : as, spender eftate and pender 
parts. 

At my lodging. 

The worft is this, that at to Pender warning, 

You’re like to have a thin and pender pittance. Shakfp. 

In obftruCtions inflammatory, the aliment ought to be cool, 
pender , thin, diluting. Arbuthnot. 

6. Not amply fupplied. 

The good Oftorius often deign’d 

To grace my pender table with his prefence. Philips. 

Sle'nderly. adv. [from pender .] 

1. Without bulk. 

2. Slightly ; meanly. 

If the debt be not juft, we know not what may be deemed 
juft, neither is it a fum to b ofenderly regarded. Hayward. 

If 1 have done well, it is that which I defired ; but if Pen¬ 
der ly and meanly, it is that which I could attain to. 2 Mac . 
Sle'ndekness. n.f. [from pender .] 

1. Thinnefs; fmallnefs of circumference. 

Small whiffles give a found becaufe of their extreme pen - 
dernefs , whereby the air is more pent than in a wider pipe. 

Baccn s Natural Hijlory. 
Their colours arife from the thinnefs of the tranfparent 
parts of the feathers ; that is from the pendernefs of the very 
fine hairs or capillamenta, which grow out of the fides of the 
grofler lateral branches or fibres of thofe feathers. Newton. 

2 . Want of bulk or ftrength. 

It is preceded by a fpitting of blood, occafioned by its 
acrimony, and too great a projectile motion, with pendernefs 
and weaknefs of the veffels. Arhuthnot on Diet. 

3. Slightnefs; weaknefs; inconfiderablenefs. 

The pendernefs of your reafons again!! the book, together 
with the inconveniencies that muft of neceftity follow, have 
procured a great credit unto it. IVhitgjte. 

A. Want of plenty. 

Slept. The preterite of feep . 

Silence! coeval with eternity, 

Thou wert ere nature firft began to be, 

’Tvvas one vaft nothing all, and all fept faft in thee. Pope. 
Slew-.' The preterite of pay. 

He/lew Hamet, a great commander among the Numidians, 
and chafed Benchades and Amida, two of their greateft prin¬ 
ces, out of the country. Knolles’s Hijlory of the lurks. 

ToSley. v. n. [See to Sleave.J To part or twift into 
threads. 

Why art thou then exafperate, thou immaterial fkein of 
feyd filk? Shakefpeare . 

To Slice, v n. [yhran, Saxon.] 

1. To cut into flat pieces. 

Their cooks make no more ado, but ficing it into little 
gobbets, prick it on a prong of iron, and hang it in a fur¬ 
nace. Sandys’s ‘Journey. 

The refidue were on foot, well furnifhed with jack and 
fkull, pikes and ficing fwords, broad, thin, and of an excel- . 
lent temper. Hayward. 

2. To cut into parts. 

Nature loft one by thee, and therefore muft 
Slice one in two to keep her number juft. Cleavcland. 

3. To cut off. 

When hungry thou ftood’ft flaring, like an oaf, 

I pied the luncheon from the barley loaf. Gay. 

4. To cut ; to divide. 

ambitious princes and tyrants fice the earth among them. 

Burnet's Theory of the Ecu th. 
Slice, n.f [ylrce, Saxon; from the verb.] 

1. A broad piece cut off. 

Hacking of trees in their bark, both downright and acrofs. 
fo as you may make them Jrather in f lees than in continued 
hacks, doth great good to trees. Bacon. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread j becaufe in 
cutting a flice or two it will wipe itleiL Swift. 

He from out the chimney took, 

A flitch of bacon off the hook, 

And freely, from the fatteft fide. 

Cut out large flees to be fry’d. Swift. 


Pope. 


2 . A broad piece. 

Then clap four flees of pilafter on’t, 

That lac’d with bits of ruflick, makes a front. 

3. A broad head fixed in a handle ; a peel; a fpatula. 

The pelican hath a beak broad and flat, much like the (Ikt 
of apothecaries, with which they fpread plaifters. HakauiH 
When burning with the iron in it, with the fice, clap the 
coals upon the outfide clofe together, to keep the heat in. Mox 
Slick, adj. [ fickt , Dutch. See Sleek.] 

Glafs attracts but weakly ; fome pick ftones, and thick gl a c 
fes indifferently. Brown’s Vulgar Errottn 

Slid. The preterite of fide. 

At firft the filent venom f id with eafe, 

And feiz’d her cooler fenfes by degrees. Drydcn’s JEneid 
Sli'dden. The participle paflive of jlide. 

Why is this people fidden back, by a perpetual backfiid- 

. . J er - viii. 5, 

To SlLdder. v. n. [fidderen , Dutch.] To Aide with inter¬ 
ruption. 

Go theu from me to fate, 

Now die : with that he dragg’d the trembling fire, 

Slid#ring through clotted blood. Drydtn. 

To Slide, v. n. fid, preterite; fidden , participle pa!T. [phoan 
yhben&e, Aiding, Saxon ; fijden , Dutch ; yf-lithe, Welfh.] 

1. To pals along fmoothly; to flip ; to glide. 

Sounds do not only fide upon the furface of a fmooth body, 
but communicate with the fpirits in the pores 'of the body. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
Ulyffes, Stheneieus, Tifander fide 
Down by a rope, Machaon was their guide. Denham. 

2. To move without change of the foot. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon, rather fide than run by her, 
left thou fhouldft make her legs flip trom her. Sidney. 

Smooth fiding without ftep. Milton, 

He that once fins, like him that fides on ice, 

Goes fwiftly down the flippery ways of vice: 

Though confcience checks him, yet thofe rubs gone o’er, 
He fides on fmoothly, and looks back nc more. Drydtn. 

3. To pafs inadvertently. 

Make a door and a bar for thy mouth: beware thou jlide 
not by it. Ecclus xxviii. 26. 

4. To pafs unnoticed. 

In the princefs I could find no apprehenfion of what I 
faid or did, but with a calm careleffnefs, letting everything 
fide juftly, as we do by their fpeeches, who neither in mat¬ 
ter nor perfon do any way belong unto us. Sidney. 

5. To pafs along by filent and unobferved progreflion. 

Thou fhalt 

Hate all, fhew charity to none ; 

But let the famifht flefb fide Horn the bone. 

Ere thou relieve the beggar. Shakefpeare. 

Then no day void ofblifs, of pleafure leaving, 

Ages fhall fide away without perceiving. Drydtn. 

Refcue me from their ignoble hands : 

Let me kifs yours when you my wound begin, 

Then eafy death will fide with pleafure in. Drydtn. 

Their eye / Tides over the pages, or the words jlide over their 
eyes, and vanifh like a rhapfody of evening ta’e c . Watts . 

6. To pafs filently and gradually from good to bad. 

Nor could they have f id into thofe brutifh immoralities of 
life, had they duly manured thofe firft practical notions and 
dictates of right reafon. ^ oui0 ' 

7. To pafs without difficulty or obftrudtion. 

Such of them fhould be retained as fide eafily of themfelves 
into Englifh compounds, without violence to the ear. Pty 1, 
Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul, 

Parts anfvv’ring parts fhall fide into a whole; 

Nature fhall join you, time fhall make it grow 
A work to wonder at. ’ 

8. To move upon the ice by a fingle impulfe, without change 

of feet. 

7 'he gallants dancing by the river fide, 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter Jl.de . 

9. To fall by errour. ^ t 

The diicovering and reprehenfion of thefe colours can • 
be done but out of a very univerfal knowledge of t 
which fo cleareth man’s judgment, as it is the lefs 
fide into any errour. 

10. To be not firm. 

Ye fair! Thomson. 

Be greatly cautious of your fiding hearts. 0 

11. To pafs with a free and gentle courfe or flow. 

To Slide, v. a. To put imperceptibly. . r ut ^ 

Little tricks of fophiftry by fiding in, or leaving ° u ^ 
words as entirely change the queftion, fhould be a a pyfti, 
by all fair difputants. 

Slide, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Smooth and eafy paffage. . A • co n- 

We have fome fides or relifhes of the voice or itting* , 

tinued without notes, from one to another, riling or 
whirh are delightful. Baum’s Natural Hj 
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r\w that have able men qf their nobihtv fhall find eafe 
In employing them, and a better flue into their bufin.6, ijor 
people naturally bend to them. ^acon. 

2 ^ There be, whole fortunes are like Homer’s verfes, that have 

'■ aide a nd eafinefs more than the verfes of other poets. Bac. 

SlTder. [from fide.] He who Aides. 

Slight, adj. [y?A/;r, Dutch.] 

T Small; worthlefs; inconfiderable. , r 

Is Gefar with Antonius priz’d fo.Jhght . Shakefpeare. 

Their arms, their arts, their manners I difclofe, 

Slight is the fubject, but the praife not finali. 

If heav’n affift, and Phoebus hear my call. 

Slight is the fubjeCt, but not fo the praife; 

If fhe* infpire, and he approve my lays. 

2. Not important; not cogent; weak. 

Some firmly embrace doctrines upon fight grounds, fome 
upon no grounds, and fome contrary to appearance. Locke. 

?. Negligent ; not vehement ; not done with effedt. 

Thefhaking of the head is a gefture of fight refufal. Bacon. 

He in contempt 1 

At one /light bound high overleap’d all bound. Milton. 

4, Foolifli; weak of mind. 

No beaft ever was fo fight 

Forman, as for his God, to fight. Hudibras. 

5. Not ftrong ; thin ; as a fight filk. 

Slight, n. f [from the adjedtive.] 

1, Negledt; contempt ; adt of fcorn. 

People in misfortune conftrue unavoidable accidents into 
fights or negledts. Clarijfa. 

2 . Artifice; cunning pradtice. See Sleight. 

As boifterous a thing as force is, it rarely atchieves any 
thing but under the condudt of fraud. Slight of hand has 
done that, which force of hand could never do. South. 

After Nic had bambouzled John a while, what with fight 
of hand, and taking from his own fcore, and adding to John’s, 
Nic brought the balance to his own fide. Arbuthnot. 

To Sught. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] 

j. To negledt; to difregard. 

Beware left they tranfgrefs and fight that foie command. 

Milton. 

You cannot expedt your fon fhould have any regard for 
one whom he fees you fight. Locke. 

2. To throw carelefsly, unlefs in this paffage to fight be the 
fame with to fing. 

The rogues flighted me into the river, with as little 
remorfc as they would have drowned puppies. Shakefpeare. 

3. [Sli’htcn, Dutch.] To overthrow; to demolifh. Junius , 
Skinner, and Ainpworth. 

4. To Slight over. To treat or perform carelefsly. 

Thefe men, when they have promifed great matters, and 
failed molt fhamefully, if they have the perfedtion of bold- 
nefs, will but f'ght it over , and no more ado. Bacon s Effays. 

His death and your deliverance 
t Were themes that ought not to be fighted over: Dryden ; 

Slighter, n. f. [fromfight.'] One who di(regards. 

Slightingly, adv. [from fighting.] Without reverence; 
with contempt. 

If my fceptick fpeaks fightingly of the opinions he oppofes, 

I have done no more than became the part. . Boyle. 

SlTghtly. adv. [from fight.] 

1. Negligently; without regard. 

Words, both becaufe they are common, and do not fo 
flxongly move the fancy of man, are for the molt part but 
Wf teard Wr. 

L<eave nothing fitting for the purpofe 
Untouch d, or fight ly handled in difeourfe. Shakefpeare. 

You were to blame 

•To part fo fightly with your wife’s firft gift. Shakefpeare. 

, hc5etter -vvriter diflembles his knowledge of this reftridtion, 
and contents himfelf/ff^/y to mention it towards the clofe of 
nis pamphlet. , 

2. Scornfully ; contemptuoufly. 

Long had the Gallick monarch uncontroul’d, 

Enlarg’d his borders, and of human force 

Opponent /lightly thought. Pbilitn 

3 ‘ Weakly ; without force. ^ ’ 

4. witho 7 ToTh heladlsatesofiielltoo/ ' kw - y barrM - M,hm - 

Su-GIiTNESS. ». 7 [from flight.] 
v ea knefs; want of ftrength. 

2 ‘ c S‘ l gence; want of attention ; want of vehemence. 

Where gentry, title, wifdom, 

‘Umpt,conclude but by the yea and no 

gen ral ignorance, it muft omit 
, n ^ ce ffties, and give way the while 

ti »: “Kgat, „ ■„ 

does ;t reproa tt^f 

with'fubtiie covertnefs, Cu, ’ nin S'>’ i with CUIlnil ’S ‘ecrcc/i 

7 


Shakefpeare. 


Thaty?/ 7 >’ glided towards your majefty, 

It were but necefiary you were wak’d. 

He, clofely falfe a rvd fily wife, 

Caft how he might annoy them moft from far. Fairfax * 
Satan, like a cunning pick-lock, fily robs us of our grand 
treafure. ^ Decay of Piety. 

With this he did a herd of goats controul; 

Which by the way he met, and /lily ft ole : 

Clad like a country Twain Dryden. 

May hypocrites, 

That fily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, pleas’d with the relifh weak. 

Drink on unwarned, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. 

And through intemperance grow a while fincere. Philips. 

Slim. adv. [A cant word as it feems, and therefore not to be 
ufed.] Slender; thinoflhape. 

A thin fim- gutt£d fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his body 
into ahenrooft; and when lie had ftuft his guts well, lqueezed 
hard to get out again ; but the hole was too little. L’EJlr. 

I was jogg’d on the elbow by a f im young girl of feven- 
teen. Addifon. 

Slime, n.f. [glim, Saxon; figm , Dutch.] Vifcous mire; any 
glutinous fubftance. 

The higher Nilus fwells 
The more it promifes: as it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the Jlime and ooze fcatters his grain. Shakefpeare. 
Brick for ftone, and jlime for mortar. Gen. 

The vale of Siddim was full of fitne- pits. Gen. xiv. 10. 

God, out of his goodnefs, caufed the wind to blow, to 
dry up the abundant fime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm, and to cleanfe the air of thick vapours 
and unwholfome mifts. Raleigh. 

Some plants grow upon the top of the fea, from fome con¬ 
cretion of flime where the fun beatetfi hot, and the fea ftir- 
reth little. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

And with Afphaltick fime, broad as the gate. 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 

They faften’d. r Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Now dragon grown; larger than whom the fun 
Engender’d in the Pythian vale on fime , 

Huge Python ! Milton’s Paradife Lojl . 

O foul defeent! I’m now conftrain’d 


Into a beaft, to mix with beftial flime. 
This effence to incarnate and imbrute. 


Milton. 


Sli miness. n. f. {[from fimy.] Vifcofity ; glutinous mat¬ 


ter. 


By a weak fermentation a pendulous fiminefs is produced, 
which anfwers a pituitous ftate. * Floyer* 

SlFmy. adj. [from fim:.] 

1. Overfpread with flime. 

My bended hook fhall pierce 
Their fimy jaws; and, as I draw them up, 

I’ll think them every one an Antony. Shakefpeare. 

-v*7u° me ^ * n . ^ eac * men ’ s fculls; and in thofe holes, 
v\ here eyes did once inhabit, there were crept. 

As tvvere^in fcorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

I bat woo’d the fimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcatter’d by. Shah. 

drynefs 7 ^ C ° bwebs about them ’ which ^ align of a fimy 

The reft are all by bad example led, 

And in their father ’sfifty tmet they tread. Dryden. 

Eels for want of exercife, are fat and fimy. Arbuthnot . 

oboals of flow houfe-bearing do fnails creep 
CJ er the ripe fruitage, paring//^- tracks 
In the fleek rind. pi 7* 

The fwallow fweeps * 

The/7/9/ pool to build his hanging houfe. Thomfon. 

2. V ncous ; glutinous. 

^ hen bot J 1 from out hell-gates, into the wafte, 
ide anarchy of chaos, damp and dark, 

Hovering upon firewaters, what they met 
oolid or fimy, as in raging fea. 

Toft up and down, together crowded drove. Milton. 

. om tbeir groins they fired 

A ///;/;;- juice by falfe conception bred. Drvden 

I he aflrological undertakers would raife men like ve?e- 
, . p S ’ out jme f at and fumy foil, well diaefled bv tiie 
oftlle ftars ° f ^ 1U ‘’’ ^ im P re S nateJ with the influence 
Sli'ness. n.f. [fromy^.] Defigning artifice. 

verts more than any thing I could fay. } ' 7 flf 

SLtKG. [j-hftjan, Saxon , Jlin gm ] Dutch.! M 

ftone is lodged in the ft^n an i t ? V0 I ftr i n g s i the 

the firings. tbr °wn by loofing one of 

With him into ftubbl'e h ' m ftones are turned 

Job xli. 28. 
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S L I 

Dreads he the twanging of the archer’s firing ? 

Or finging {tones from the Phoenician fling ? Sandjs. 

Slings have fo much greater fwiftnefs than a (tone thrown 
from the hand, by how much the end of the fling is farther off 
from the flioulde'r-joint, the center of motion. Wilkins, 

T he Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling ; 

"T hrice whirl’d the thong around his head, and threw 
The heated lead, half melted as it flew. Dryden'sAEn. 

Whirl’d from a flings or from an engine thrown, 

AmidlT the foes, as flies a mighty flone. 

So flew the beaft. Dryden s Ovid. 

A throw ; a {broke. 

’Till cram’d and gorg’d, nigh burft 
With fuck’d and glutted offal, at one fling 
Of thy victorious arm, well-pleafing Ion. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
A kind of hanging bandage. 

To Sling, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw by a fling. 

2. To throw ; to caft. Not very proper. 

^Etna’s entrails fraught with fire. 

That now calls out dark fumes and pitchy clouds, 

IncenfT, or tears up mountains by the roots. 

Or flings a broken rock aloft, in air. Addifon . 

3. To hang loofely by a firing. 

From rivers drive the kids, and fling your hook; 

Anon I’ll wafh ’em in the {hallow brook. Dryden . 

4. To move by means of a rope. 

Ccenus I faw amidft the fhouts 
Of mariners, and bufy care to fling 
His horfes foon afhore. Dryden 1 s Cleomenes . 

They flung up one of their largeft hogfheads, then rolled 
it towards my hand, and beat out the top. Gulliver’s Travels. 
Sli'nger. n. f. [from fling.] One who flings or ufes the fling. 

The Jlingers went about it, and fmote it. 2 Kings iii. 25. 
To Slink, v.n. prefer, flunk, [yhngan, Saxon, to creep.] To 
fneak ; to fteal out of the way. 

We will flink away in fupper-time, difguife us at my lodg¬ 
ing, and return all in an hour. Shakeflp. Merck . of Venice. 
As we do turn our backs 
From our companion, thrown into his grave. 

So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink away. Shakeflp. Timon of Athens. 

He, after Eve feduc’d, unminded flunk 
Into the wood fall by. Milton's Paradifle Lofl. 

Not- far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

To whom all people far and near 
On deep importances repair; 

When brafs and pewter hap to ftray. 

And linen flinks out of the way. Hudihras. 

She flunk into a corner, where fhe lay trembling ’till the 
company went their way. L' Eflrange. 

He would pinch the children in the dark, and then flink into 
a corner, as if no body had done it. Arbuthn. Hifl. of J . Bull. 
A weafel once made fhift to flink 
In at a corn-loft through a chink; 

But having amply fluff’d his fkin, 

Could not get out as he got in. Pope's Epift. oflHorace. 
We have a fufpicious, fearful, and conftrained countenance, 
often turning back, and finking through narrow lanes. Swift. 
To Slink, v. a. To caff; to mifcarry of. A low word. 

To prevent a mare’s flinking her foal, in fnowy weather 
keep her where fhe may have good fpring-water to drink. Mart. 
To SLIP. v. n. [yhpan, Saxon; flippen , Dutch.] 

1, To Aide ; not to tread firm. 

If a man walks over a narrow bridge, when he is drunk, it 
is no wonder that he forgets his caution while he overlooks his 
danger; but he who is fober, and views that nice feparation 
between himfelf and the devouring deep, fo that, if he fhould 
flip , he fees his grave gaping under him, furely muff needs take 
every ftep with horrour and the utmoff caution. South. 

A fkilful dancer on the ropes flips willingly, and makes a 
Teeming ftumble, that you may think him in great hazard, 
while he is only giving you a proof of his dexterity. Dryden. 
If after fome diffinguifh’d leap 
He drops his pole, and feems to flip , 

Straight gath’ring all his acffive ltrength, 

He rifes higher half his length. Prior. 

To Aide ; to glide. 

Oh Ladon, happy Ladon ! rather Aide than run by her, left 
thou fhouldft make her legs flip from her. Sidney. 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily and flip- 
perv, that the water may flip off them. Mortimers Husbandry. 
To move or fly out of place. 

Sometimes the ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, 
by reafon of relaxation, which though you reduce, yet, upon 
the leaft walking on it, the bone flips out again. Wfleman. 
To fneak; to 11 ink. 

From her moft beaftlv company 
T‘gan refrain, in mind to flip away. 

Soon as appear’d fafe opportunity. Spenfer . 
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When Judas faw that his hoft flipt away, he was f 
troubled. 1 Ma ' ° rC 

1 ’H/'> down out of my lodging. Dryden's Don slbal) '* 

Thus one tradefman flips away, J a,i ' 

7'o give his partner fairer play. # yy 

5. To glide; to pafs unexpectedly or imperceptibly. 

The banks of either fide feeming arms of the loving earth 
that fain would embrace it, and the river a wanton nvmnC 
which ftill would flip from it. g-Jf * 

The blefling of the Lord {hzUflip from thee, without doiS- 
thee any good, if thou haft not ceafed from doinp- evil. To P b 
Slipping from thy mother’s eye thou went’it^ 

Alone into the temple; there was found 
Among the gravell rabbies difputant, 

On points and queftions fitting Mofes* chair. 

'] hrice around his neck his arms he threw. 

And thrice the flitting fhadow flipp'd away, 

Like winds or empty dreams that fly the day. 

Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping hair* 
None but my Ceyx could appear fo fair, 

I would have ftrain’d him with a ftridl embrace; 

But through my arms he flipt , and vanifli’d from the place. 

. Dryaen. 

When a corn flips out of their paws, they take hold of it 

a g ain ; Addifn's Spectator. 

Wife men watch every opportunity, and retrieve every 
mifpent hour which has flipped from them. Ropers. 

I will impute no defeat to thofe two years which ha vtflipped 
byfince. Swift to Pope. 

6. To fall into fault or errour. 

If he had been as you, 

And you as he, you would have flipt like him; 

But he, like you, would not have been fo ftern. Shakefpeare. 
One flippeth in his fpeech, but not from his heart. Eccluf 
An eloquent man is known far and near; but a man of un- 
derftanding knoweth when he flippeth. Eccluf. xxi. 7. 

7. To creep by overfight. 

Some miftakes may ha veflipt into it; but others will be pre¬ 
vented by the names being now fet at length. /idv. to Dunciad. 

S. To efcape; to fall away out of the memory. 

By the hearer it is Hill prefumed, that if they be let flip for 
the prefent, what good foever they contain is loft, and that 
without all hope of recovery. Hooker. 

The mathematician proceeds upon propofitions he has once 
demonftrated; and though the demonftration may ha vz flipt 
out of his memory, he builds upon the truth. Addifon. 

Ufe the moft proper methods to retain the ideas you have 
acquired; for the mind is ready to iet many of them flip , un- 
Jefs fome pains be taken to ftx them upon the memory. Watts. 

To Slip. v. a. 

1. To convey fecretly. 

In his officious attendance upon his miftrefs he tried to flip 
a powder into her drink. Arbuthn. Hifl. of John Bull. 

2. To lofe by negligence. 

You are not now to think what’s beft to do, 

As in beginnings; but what mull be done, 

Being thus enter’d; and flip no advantage 

Hi at may fecure you. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

Let us not flip th’ occafion, whether fcorn 
Or fatiate fury yield it from our foe. Milton. 

One ill man may not think of the mifehief he could do, or 
flip the occafion. L’Ejb anpe. 

To flip the market, when thus fairly offered, is great im¬ 
prudence. Collier. 

For watching occafions to correift others in their difeourfe, 
and not to flip any opportunity of {hewing their talents, fcho- 
lars are moft blamed. Locke. 

Thus far my author has flipt his firft defign ; not a letter of 
what has been yet faid prometing any ways the trial. Attero. 

3. To part twigs from the main body by laceration. 

The runners fpread from the mafter-roots, and have littie 
fprouts or roots to them, which, being cut four or five inches 
long, make excellent fets : the branches alfo may b e flipped 
pi anted. Mortimers Husbandry. 

4. To efcape from ; to leave flily. 

This bird you aim’d at, though you hit it not. 

— Oh, fir, Lucentio flipp'd me like his greyhound 
Which runs himfelf, and catches for his mafter. 

5. To let loofe. 

On Eryx altars lays 
A lamb new fallen to the ftormy Teas ; 

Then flips his haulfers, and his anchors weighs. Dryde 

6. To let a dog loofe. 

The impatient greyhound, flipt from far. 

Bounds o’er the glebe, to enurfe the fearful hare. 

7. To throw off any thing that holds one. 

Forced to alight, my horte flipped his bridle, 



Shake/?' 

rvden. \ 


Dryden. 


and ran 

Swifl' 


away. 

S. To pafs over negligently. 

If our author gives us a lift of his do£lrines, ( 

reafon can that about indulgences b 0 flipped over ? Attesoury 
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Slip- n. f. [from the verb.] 

The acl of flipping ; falfe ftep. 

Errour; miftake ; fault. 

T here put on him 

What forgeries you pleafe: marry, none !o rank 

As may difhonour him. 

But, fir, fuch wanton, wild, and ufual flips. 

As are moft known to youth and liberty. S oak efpear e. 

fe there made, our mafter hath failed us, by J.ip 
ury of time. JLottons As chitedtus e. 

which nature has implanted in 


Of the promi 
of memory, or inj ^ 

This religious afte&ion, .— - 

man, would* be the moft enormous flip fhe could commit. . 

** s it /r 1 /f * 7 » . _ _..... /2 l. 


More's Antidote againfl Atheifm. 
One cafual flip is enough to weigh down the faithful fervice 
of a long life. VEflrange. 

Alonzo, mark the characters ; 

And if th’ importer’s pen have made a flip. 

That fhevvs it counterfeit, mark that and fave me. Dryden. 
Lighting upon a very eafy flip I have made, in putting one 
feemmgly indifferent word for another, that difeovery opened 
to me this prefent view. Locke. 

Aiiv little flip is more confpicuous and obfervable in a 
aood man’s conduH than in another’s, as it is not of a piece 
with his character. . Addfon s Spectator. 

5-. A twig torn from the main flock. 

In truth, they are fewer, when they come to be difeuffed by 
reafon, than othervvife they feem, when by heat of conten¬ 
tion they are divided into many flips, and of every branch an 
heap is made. Hooker. 

The flits of their vines have been brought into Spain. Abb. 

Adoption ftrives with nature, and choice breeds 
A native flip to us from foreign feeds. Shakefpeare. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor’d churl, and noble flock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shake/. 
Trees are apparelled with flowers or herbs by boring holes 
in their bodies, and putting into them earth holpen with muck, 
and fetting feeds or flips of violets in the earth. Bacon. 

So have I feen fome tender flip, 

Sav’d with care from Winter’s nip, 

The pride of her carnation train, 

Pluck’d up by fome unheedy fwain. Milton. 

The lab’rer cuts 

Youngand in the foil fecurely puts. Dryden. 

They are propagated not only by the feed, but- many alfo by 
the root, and fome by flips or cuttings. Ray on the Creation. 

4. A leaih or firing in which a dog is held. 

I fee you {land like greyhounds in the flips. 

Straining upon the ftart. ‘ Shakeflp. Henry V. 

God is faid to harden the heart permifiively, but not ope¬ 
ratively, nor effectively; as he who only lets loofe a grey¬ 
hound out of the flip, is faid to hound him at the hare. Branib. 

5. An efcape ; a delertion. I know not whether to give the flip , 
be not originally taken from a dog that runs and leaves the 
firing or flip in the leader’s hand. 

The more fhame for her goodyfhip, 

To give fo near a friend the flip. Hudihras. 

The daw did not like his companion, and gave him the flip, 
and away into the woods. L'Eflrange. 

Their explications are not your’s, and will give you the 

flip' Locke. 

6. A long narrow piece. 

Between thefe feaftern and weftern mountains lies a flip of 
lower ground, v/hich runs acrofs the ifland. Addifon . 

Sli'pboaRd. n.f. [flip and hoard.] A board Hiding in grooves. 

I ventured to draw back the flipboard on the roof, contrived 
on purpofe to let in air. Gulliver's Travels .' 

Li pknot. n.f. [flip and knot.] A bowknot; a knot ealily 
untied. 

1 hey draw oft fo much line as is neceffary, and fallen the 
reft upon the line-rowl with a fl'pknot , that no more line turn 

0iT ‘ Moxon's Mech. Exes'. 

In large wounds a Angle knot firft; over this a little linen 
comprefs, on which is to be made another Angle knot, and 
then 2 flip knot, which may be loofened upon inflammation. 

q t „ Sharp's Surgery. 

" l ?L° r , S/ iP^°e. n -f' l> om /A] A fhoe without lea¬ 
rner behind, into which the foot flips eafily, 

A gown made of the flnell wool, * 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purefl gold ; 

A belt of flraw and ivy buds. 

With coral clafps, and amber fluds. Raleigh. 

It he went abroad too much, fhe’d ufe 
To give him flippers, and lock up his {hoes. Kino- 

I hnce rung the bell, the flipper knock’d the ground, °* 

e, T , nd tne prefs’d watch return’d a filver found. ° p ot!£ 

fol?^ p't £ rhpun ’ Saxon -] Slippery; not firm. Ob- 

A Pe i? a r pS n never in ufe but for P oetical convenience 

f truftlefs ftate of earthly things-, and flipper hope 

mortal men, that fwinke and fweat for nought. 


Spenfle 


'er 


Denham. 

Dryden. 
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Su'pPERitJESS. n.f. [fromflipper}.] 

1 State or quality of being flippery; fmoothnefs; glibnefs. 

We do not only fall by the Jlipptrinefs of our tongues, but 
we deliberately difeipline them to mifehief. Gov. of th Tongue. 

The fchirrus may be diftinguifhed by its want of inflamma¬ 
tion in the ikin, its fmoothnefs, and Jlippermefs deep in the 
breaft. . Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Uncertainty ; want of firm footing. 

Sli'ppery. adj. [jTipiiji, Saxon ; fliperig , Swedifh.] 

1. Smooth; glib. . , 

They trim their feathers, which makes them oily an 6 flip- 
pery, that the water flips oft. Mortimer. 

Oily fubftances only lubricate and make the bowels flip- 
pen. J Arbuthnot. 

2. Not affording firm footing. 

Did you know the art o’ th’court, 

As hard to leave as keep; whofe top to climb. 

Is certain falling ; or fo flipp'ry, that 

The fear’s as bad as falling. Shakeflp. Cymbclhie. 

His promife to trull to as flippery as ice. ^ Luffer. 

Their way {hall be as flippery ways in the darknefs. Jer. xxiii. 

The flipfry tops of human ftate, 

The gilded pinacles of fate. Coivley. 

The higher they are railed, the giddier they are; the more 
flippery is their {landing, and the deeper the fall. L'Eflrange. 
The higheft hill is the moft flipp'ry place. 

And fortune mocks us with a fmiling face. 

Beauty, like ice, our footing does betray ; 

Who can tread fure on the fmooth flppery way ? 

Hard to hold ; hard to keep. 

Thus furely bound, yet be not overbold. 

The flipp'ry god will try to loofe his hold ; 

And various forms aflame, to cheat thy fight. 

And with vain images of bealls affright. D/yden's Gecrg. 
Not Handing firm. 

When they fall, as being flipp'ry Handers, 

The love that lean’d on them as flipp'ry too, 

Doth one pluck down another, and together 
Die in. the faft. ShakeJ. Troilus and Crefflda. 

Uncertain ; changeable; mutable; inftable. 

Oh world, thy flippery turns ! Friends now faft fworn, 
Whofe double boloms feem to wear one heart, 

Whofe hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife. 

Are ftill together; who twine, as ’twere, in love 
Unfeparable, {hall within this hour. 

On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 

He looking down 

With fcorn or pity on the flippery ftate 
Of kings, will tread upon the neck of fate. Denh. Sophy. 
Not certain in its effe£l. 

One fure trick is better than a hundred flippery ones. L'Eflr. 
7. [ Luhrique, French.] Not chafte. 

My wife is flippery. Shakeflp. Winter s Tale. 

Sli'ppy. adv. [from flip.] Slippery; eafily Aiding. A bar¬ 
barous provincial word. 

The white of an egg is topy, flippy, and nutritious. Flayer. 
Sli'pshod. adj. [flip and flood.] Having the fhoes not pulled 
up at the heels, but barely flipped on. 

The flipfhod ’prentice from his mailer’s door 
Had par’d the dirt, and fprinkled round the floor. Swift. 
Slipslop, n.f. Bad liquor. A low word formed by redupli¬ 
cation of flop. 

Slish. n.f A low word formed by reduplicatino- P,afh. 

What! this a fleeve r 
Here’s fnip and nip, and flijb and flafh. 

Like to a center in a barber’s fhop. Shakefpeare. 

To Slit. v. a. pret. and part, flit and flitted, [ylitan, Saxon.] 

I o cut longwife. 

To make plants medicinable flit the root, and infufe into it 
the medicine ; as hellebore, opium, fcammony, and then bind 

lt Bacons Nat. Hi/lory. 

The deers of Arginufa had their ears divided, occafioned at 
flrft by flitting the ears. Brown's Vu gar Errour s. 

Had it hit 

The upper part of him, the blow 

Had flit, as fure as that below. Hudihras 

Wo flit the preternatural body open. Wfleman's Surgery. 

A liberty might be left to the judges to inflict death, or fome 
notorious mark, by flitting the nofe, or brands upon the 
cneeJcs. cr* . / 

If a tinned or plated body, which, being of an even thick- 
neis, appears all over of an uniform colour, fhould be flit into 
threads, or broken into fragments of the fame thicknefs with 
the plate, I fee no reafon why every thread or fragment fhould 
not keep its colour Newton's Opt. 

He took a freak r 

To flit my tongue, and make me fpeak. Swift 

Slit. n.f. [.hr, Saxon] A ong cut, or narrow opening. 7 
. • 1,1 ot James s Helds is a conduit of brick, unto which 
joinpth a low vault and at the end of that a round houfe of 
1 ° ne •’ and in the back conduit there is a window, and in the 

round 
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round houfe a flit cr rift of fome little breadth : if you cry out 
in the rift, it will make a fearful roaring at the window. Bacon* 
Where-the tender rinds of trees difclofe 
1 heir (hooting gems, a (welling knot there grows: 

Juft in that place a narrow flit we make, 

I hen other buds from bearing trees we take; 

Infertcd thus, the wounded rind we clofe. Dryden. 

I found, by looking through a flit or oblong bole, which 
was narrower than the pupil of my eyps, and held clofe to it 
parallel to the prifms, I could fee the circles much diftincter, 
and vifible to a far greater number, than otherwife. Newton. 

ioSLIVL. (v.a. [ ylipan, Saxon. J To fplit 5 to divide 

l*o SLi'VFR. S longwile ; to tear off longwifc. 

Liver of blafpheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew, 

Sliver'd in the moons eclipfe. S ha kef. Macbeth. 

Sli'ver. n.f. [from the verb.] A branch torn off. Sliver, in 
Scotland, ltill denotes a fiice cut off :' as, he took a large Jiiver 
of the beef. 

'I here on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fiver broke. 

When down her weedy coronet and herfelf 

Fell in the weeping brook. Shall. Ham’et. 

Sloats. n.f Of a cart, are thofe underpieces which keep the 
bottom together. Bailey. 

Slo'bber. n.f [ glavo. rio, W elfh.J Slaver. See Slaver. 

To Slock, v. n, [flock, to quench, Swedifh and Scottifh ] To 
flake; to quench. 

Sloe. n.f. [ pla, Saxon ; faae , Danifh. ] The fruit of the 
blackthorn, a fmall wild plum. 

The fair pomgranate might adorn the pine, 

The grape the bramble, and the floe the vine. Blackmore. 

When .you fell your underwoods, fow haws and JJows in 
them, and they will furnifh you, without doing of your woods 
any hurt. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Sloop, n. f. A fmall ftfip. 

To Slop. v. a. [from lap , lop , fop.] To drink grofly and 
greedily. 

Slop. n. f [from the verb.] Mean and vile liquor of any 
kind. Generally fome naufeous or ufelefs medicinal liquor. 

The lick hufband here wanted for neither fops nor doc¬ 
tors. L’EJlrange. 

But thou, whatever fops (lie will have bought, 

Be thankful. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Slop, n.f [plop, Saxon; floove, Dutch, a covering.] Trow- 
fers ; open breeches. 

What faid Mr. Dombledon about the fattin for my fhort 
cloak and fops ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

SLOPE, adj. [This word is not derived from any fatisfa&ory 
original. Junius omits it: Skinner derives it from flap, lax, 
Dutch ; and derives it from the curve of a loofe rope. Per¬ 
haps its original may be latent in loopen, Dutch, to run, flope 
being eafy to the runner.] Oblique* not perpendicular. It 
is generally ufed of acclivity or declivity; forming an angle 
greater or lefs with the plane of the horizon. 

Where there is a greater quantity of water, and fpace 
enough, the water moveth with a (Uper rife and fall. Bacon. 

Murm’ring waters fall 
Down the flope hills, difpers’d, or in a lake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 

Her cryffal mirror holds, unite their ftreams. Milton. 

Slope, n.f. [from the adjective.] 

j. An oblique direction ; any thing obliquely directed. 

2. Declivity ; ground c it or formed with declivity. 

Growing upon fopes is caufed for that mofs, as it cometh 
of moifture, fo the water muff but Aide, not be in a pool. Bac.. 

My lord advances with majeffick mien, 

And when up ten fteep flopcs you’ve dragg’d your thighs. 
Juft at his ftudy door he’ll blefs your eyes. . Pcpc. 

Slope. adv. Obliquely; not perpendicularly. 

Uriel 

Return’d on that bright beam, whofe point now rais’d 
Bore him fope downward to the fun, now fall’n. Milton. 

To Slope, v.a. [from the adjective.] To form to obliquity 
or declivity ; to direeft obliquely. 

Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 
Though palaces and pyramids do fope 
Their heads to their, foundations. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

On each hand the flames 

Driy’n. backward flope their pointing fpires, and rowl’d 
In billows, leave i’ th* midft a horrid vale. Milt. Par. LqJI. 

The ftar, that rofe at evening bright, 

Toward heav’n’s defeent had flop’d his weltering wheel. Milt. 

All night 1 flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn’d, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain : 

Nor’till oblique he flop’d his evening ray, 

Had Somnus dry’d the balmy dews away. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

To Slope, v. n. To take an oblique or declivous direction. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe the gods aftign'd 
Two habitable feats for human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a floping way, 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. Dryden. 
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Up ft arts a paiace. lo ! th’ obedient bafe 
Si.pes at its foot, the woods its fvjes embrace, p r , 

i here is a ftrait hole in every ants neft half an inch ' 
and then it goes down floping into a place where thev i!! ?> 
their magazine. Addifon’-s Stlfidt 

Slovenes*, n.f. [from flope.] Obliquity; declivity; n ot .Of 
pendicularity. * T" 

The Italians give the cover a graceful pendence of flop m f 

in o w ^°l e breadth into nine parts, whereof two fl la ]l 
ferve for the elevation of the higheff ridge. IVotton s ArdNn ■ 

Slopewise. adj. [ flope and wije.] Obliquely; not perpejidi’ 
cularly. 

T he Wear is-a frith, reaching flopewife through the Of 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bent T 
cod with an eye-hook; where the fifh entering, upon tiieir 
coming back with the ebb, are flopped from iffuing out again 
forfaken by the,water, and left dry on the Ofc, & Car - 
Slo'pingly. adv. [Irom floping.] Obliquely; not perpenT 
cularlv. ^ 

j 

I hefe atoms do not defeend always perpendicular!^ 
fometimes flopingly. Nig’by on the Sou!. 

Slo'ppy. ad;, [from flop.] Miry and wet: perhaps ra4 P , 
flabby. See Slab. ' F 

lo Slot. v. a. [ flughen, Dutch.] To ftrike or daft 
hard. 

Slot. n. fl. [ flod , Iflandick.] The track cf a deer. 

Sloth, n. J. [plaepb, plep'S, Saxon. It might therefore be not 
improperly written /loath, but that it feems better to regard 
the orthography of the pi imitivey'/W.] 

1. Slowncfs; tardinefs. 

Thefe cardinals trifle with me: I abhor 
This dilatory floth and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry V III, 

2. Lazinefs; flu.:gifhnefs ; idlenefs. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of E nd, 

Hog in floth, fox in ftealth. Shakejp. King Lear. 

They change their courfe to pleafure, cafe, and floth. Milt. 

Induftry approach’d, 

And l ous’d him from hi§ miferable floth. Thon fan’s Autumn. 

3. An animal. 

Th zfloth is an animal of fo flow a motion, that he will be 
three or four days at leaft in climbing up and coming down a 
tree ; and to go the length of fifty paces on plain ground, re¬ 
quires a whole day. Grew. 

SloThful. adj. [floth and full.] Idle; lazy; fluggifli; in¬ 
active; indolent; dull of motion. 

He that is flothful in his work, is brother to him that is a 
great waiter. Prov. xviii. 0; 

The defire of the flothful killeth him ; for his hands refufe 
to labour. Prov.xx i. 25. 

To vice induftrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful. Milton, 

Flora comm.ands thofe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv’d in flothful cafe and loofe delights, 

Who never acts of honour durft purJue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryfyn. 
The very foul of the flothful does effectually but lie drowfmg 
in his bjdy, and the whole man is totally given up to his 
fenies. L’Bf range. 

Slo'thfully. adv. [from fothful.] With floth. 

iSloThfulness, n.j. [fromfothful.] Idlenefs; lazinefs; flug- 
gifhnefs; inactivity. 

To truft to labour without prayer, argueth impiety and 
prophanenefs ; it maketh light of the providence of God : and 
although it be not the intent of a religious mind, yet it is the 
fault of thofe men whofe religion wanteth light of a mature, 
judgment to diredt it, when we join with our prayer flothful- 
nefs and negleCt of convenient labour. Hooker. 

Slothfulnefs cafteth into a deep fleep, and an idle foul fliajl 
fuftcr hunger. Prov. xix. 15. 

Slouch, n.f. [flojf, Danifh, ftupid.] 

2. A downcaft look; a depreflion of the head. In Scotland, 
an ungainly gair, as aifo the perfon whofe gait it is. 

Our doctor has every quality that can make a man ufeful, 
but, alas ! he hath a fort of Jjouch in his walk. Swift. 

2. A man who looks heavy and clownifh. 

Begin thy carrols then, thou vaunting ; 

Be thine the oaken ftaff, or mine the pouch. Gty 

To Slouch, v. n. [from the noun.] 1 o have a downca 

clownifh look. , 

SIvO'VEN. n.f [foefl Dutch; yslyvn, Welfh, nafty, ihabbyj 
A man indecently negligent of cleanlincfs; a man duti) 

drefied. ^ _ , 

The minifters came to church in handlome holiday apparo, 
and that himfelr did not think them bound by the law of f* 

LJ^rrfY. 

to go like flovens. 

Affedt in things about thee cleanlincfs, 

That all may gladly board thee as a flow r: 

Slovens take~up their flock of noifomenefs 
Beforehand, and anticipate their laft hour. 

For as when flovens do aroils 
At others doors. 


Hooker. 

Herbert. 

Jdtidibrot' 


Yes 
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You laueh, half beau, half pven if I flam]; 

M „ wi „ half powder, and all (huff my band. Pope. 

ness. n.f [fromIndecent negligence of 

of a hard ftudent, and civility 
th . beft exercife Of the remifs; yet not to be m 3 jn he 
. hrafe of compliment, or geftures of courtefy. notion. 

A [from >«"•] Negligent of drefs; negligent 

r • not neat; not cleanly. 

° TEfop at faff found out a floveny lazy fellow, lolhng at his 

cafe af if he had nothing to do. L Bftrange. 

c^vENLY. adv. [fromfloven.] In a coarfe inelegant manner. 
As I hang my cloaths on fomewhat flovenly , I no Doner 

went in but he frowned upon me. _ Po P e - 

^lo'vENRY. n.f [from floven.] Dirtinefs; want of neatnefe. 
Our gavnefs and our gilt are all belmirch d 
With rainy marching in the painful field : 

There’s not a piece of feather in our hoff. 

And time hath worn us into fovenry. Shakefp. H. V. 

Slouch, n.f [plo 3 , Saxon.] 

1 A deep miry place ; a hole fud of dirt. 

The Scots were in a fallow field, vvhereinto the Engliifi 

could not enter, but over a crofs ditch and a floughj in paff- 

jn<r whereof many of the Englifh horfe were plunged, and 

0 ' Hayward. 

fome mned. j 

The ways being foul, twenty to one, 

He’s here ftuck in a flough , and overthrown. Milton. 

A carter had laid his waggon faff in a flough. L’EJlrange. 

2 . The (kin which a ferpent calls off at his periodical renovation. 

Thv fates open their hands, let thy blood and fpirit embrace 
them; and to inure thyfelf to what thou art like to be, caff 
thy humble flough, and appear frefh, Shak, Tzvcfth Bight. 
When the mind is quicken’d. 

The organs, though defund and dead before, 

Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move, 

With cafted flough and frelh legerity. Shakefpeare. 

As the fnake, roll’d in a flow’ry bank, 

With fhiriing checker’d flough, doth (ting a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shak. Elen. VI. 

Oh let not fleep my clofing eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the fecret fhade, 

When he, renew’d in all the fpeckl’d pride 
Of pompous youth, has caff his flough afidej 
And in his Summer liv’ry rolls along, 

Ercd and brandilhing his forky tongue. Dryden. 

The flough of an Englifh viper, that is, the cuticula, they 
call off twice every year, at fpring and fall: the feparation 
begins at the head, and is finifhed in twenty-four hours. Grew . 

{’he body, which we leave behind in this vifible world, 
is as the womb or flough from whence we iffue, and are 
born into the other. Grew’s Ccflnol. 

3. The part that feparates from a foul fore. 

At the next drefilng I found a flough come away with the 
dreflings, which was the fordes. JVifeman on Ulcers. 

Sloughy, adj. [from flough ] Miry ; boggy : muddy. 

Thatcuftom fhould not be allowed of cutting feraws in low 
grounds fl ughy underneath, which turn into bog. Swift. 
SLOW. adj. [flap, pleap, Saxon ; fleeuw, Frifick.] ■ 

1. Not fwift; not quick of motion; not fpeedy ; not having 
velocity; wanting celerity. 

Me thou think’ft not floiv. 

Who fince the morning hour fet out from heav’n, 

Where God refides, and on mid-day arriv’d 
In Eden, diftance inexpreflible. Milton. 

Where the motion is fo flow as not to fupply a conftant train 
of frefh ideas to the fenfes, the fenfe of motion is loft. Locke. 

2 . Late; not happening in a lhort time. 

Thefe changes in the heav’ns, though floiv, produc’d 
Like change on fea and land, fidereal blaft. Milton. 

3- Not ready ; not prompt; not quick. 

Iam flow of fpeech, and a flow tongue. Ex. iv. to. 

Mine ear (ball not be floiv, mine eye not (hut. Milton . 

The floiv of fpeech make in dreams unpremeditated ha¬ 
rangues, or converfe readily in languages that they are but little 
acquainted with. Addijon. 

4. Lull; inactive; tardy; fluggifli. 

Fix’d on defence, the Trojans are not flow 
T o guard their fliore from an expected foe. Dryden. 

5. Not hafty; adting with deliberation; not vehement. 

I he Lord is merciful, and flow to anger. Common Prayer. 
He that hflm to wrath is of great undemanding. Prov. 
o- Lull; heavy in wit. 

The politick and wife 

Are fly flow things with circumfpedtive eyes. Pope. 

'•A E compofttion, is an adverb, flowly. 

1 his flow- pac’d foul, which late did cleave 
l a body, and went but by the body’s leave. 

Twenty perchance or thirty mile a day, 

Li (patches in a minute all the way 
’ 1 wixt heav’n and earth. 


Slc 


1 o the fhame of yfot'-endeavouring art 
i hy eafy numbers flow. 


Donne. 

Milton. 
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This day’s death denounc’d, if ought I fee, 

Will prove no fudden, but a/^u-pac’d evil, 

A lon^ day’s dying to augment our pain. Milton s Par. LoJh 

jr 0 ? eight flow- circling years by tempefls toft. Pope . 

Some demon urg’d 

T’ explore the fraud with guile oppos’d to guile, 

Slow- pacing thrice around th’ infidious pile. Pope. 

To Slow. v. a. [from the adjective.] 'To omit by dilatorinefs $ 
to delay ; to procraftinate. Not in ufe. 

Now do you know the Teafon of this hafte ? , 

—I would I knew not why it fhould be flow’d. Shakefpeare . 

Slo'wly. adv. [fromflow.] 

1. Not fpeedily ; not with celerity; not with velocity. 

The gnome rejoicing bears her gift away, 

Spreads his black wings, and^ flowly mounts to day. Pope: 

2. Not foon ; not early ; not in a little time. 

The poor remnant of human feed peopled their country 
again flowly, by little and little. Bacorn 

Our fathers bent their baneful induftry 
To check a monarchy that flowly grew ; 

But did not France or Holland’s fate forfee, 

Whofe rifing pow’r to fwift dominion flew. Dryden . 

We oft our flowly growing works impart. 

While images refledt from art to art. Pope. 

3. Not haftily ; not rafhly. 

4. Not promptly; not readily: 

5. Tardily; fluggiflhly. f 

The chapel of St. Laurence advances fo very flouly, that ’tis 
not impoflible but the family of Mcdicis may be extinct before 
their burial place is finiftied. Addifon on Italy. 

Slo'wness. n.f. [from floiv.] 

1. Smalnefs of motion; not (peed; want of velocity; abfence 
of celerity or fwiftnefs. 

Providence hath confined thefe human arts, that what any 
invention hath in the llrength of its motion, is abated in the 
flownefs of it; and what it hath in the extraordinary quicknefs 
of its motion, muft be allowed for in the great ftrength that is 
required unto it. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

Motion is the abfolute mode of a body, but fwiftnefs or 
flownefs are relative ideas. LVatts . 

2. Length of time in which anything a£ts or is brought to pafs; 
not quicknefs. 

Tyrants ufe what art they can to increafe the flownefs of 
death. Plooker . 

3. Dulnefs to admit conviction or affeCtion, 

Chrift would not heal their infirmities, becaufe of the hard- 
nefs and flownefs of their hearts, in that they believed him 
not. Bentley’s Sermons . 

4. Want of promptnefs; want of readinefs. 

5. Deliberation ; cool delay. 

6. Dilatorinefs; procraftination. 

Slo'wworm. n.f. [ ylapjjim, Saxon.] The blind worm; a 
fmall viper, venomous, but fcarcely mortal. 

Though we have found formed fnakes in the belly of the 
cecilia, or fowwirtn, yet may the viper emphatically bear the 
name. Brown’s J / u!gar Errours. 

To Slu'beer. v a. [Probably from lubber ] 

1. To do any thing lazily, imperfeCtly, or with idle hurry. 

Nature fhewed (lie doth not like men, who flubber up mat¬ 
ters of mean account. Sidney . 

Baffanio told him, he would make fome (peed 
Of his return : he anfwer’d, do not fo, 

Slubber not bufinefs for my fake. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 
As they are flubbered over, the malignity that remains will 
(how itfelf in fome chronick difeafe, or in fome fpecies of 
the lues venerea. Wijcman’s Surgery. 

2. loftain; to daub. [This feems to be from flobber , flabber , 
or fl,aver.] 

You muft be content to flubber the glofs of your new for¬ 
tunes, with this more ftubborn and boifterous expedition. Shak • 

3. To cover coarfely or carelefly. 

A man of fecret ambitious ends, and proportionate coun- 
fels, (mothered under the habit of a fcholar, and flubbered over 
with a certain rude and clownifh fafhion, that had the fem- 
blance of integrity. Wotton. 

Slu bberdegullion. n. fl [I fuppofe a cant word without, 
derivation.] A paltry, dirty, forry wretch. 

Quoth ftne, although thou haft deferv’d, 

Bafe flubberdegullion, to be ferv’d 
As thou did’ft vow to deal with me. 

If thou had’ft got the victory. Hudihras. 

Sludge., n.f [I fuppofe from r lo S , flough, Saxon.] Mire- 
dirt.mixed with water. " 0 

crrr7 he 1 ma £ e a mere {oh or mud. Mortimer. 

bLU j- n.f IJlug, Danifh, and/oof, Dutch, fignify a glutton, 
and thence one that has the floth of a glutton.] 

1. An idler; a drone; a flow, heavy, fleepy, lazy wretch. 

hie, what a flag is Haftings, that he comes not! ShakeO. 

2 . Ax.n hindrance ; an obftruCtion, 

V m‘7 fl Ul,S - and f amps a11 improvements, wherein money 
would be flirting, if it were nor for this fwg. Bad. 
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3. A kind of flow creeping fnail. 

4. [Slecg, an hammerhead, Saxon.] A cylindrical or oval piece 
of metal (hot from a gun. 

When fractures are made with bullets or fugS) there the 
fcalp and cranium are driven in together. IVifemaris Surgery . 
As, forc’d from wind-guns, lead itfelf can fly, 

And pond’rolis /lugs cut fvviftly through the fky. Pope. 

To Slug. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie idle 3 to play the 
drone; to move flowly. 

All he did was to deceive good knights. 

And draw them from purfuit of praife and fame, 

To /lug in floth and fenfual delights, 

And end their days with irrenowned fhame. Fairy fhteen. 
He lay not all night pugging in a cabbin under his mantle, 
but ufed commonly to keep others waking to defend their 
lives. Spenfer. 

One went Pugging on with a thoufand cares. L’ Ejlrange. 
Slu'ggard. n.p. [from pug.] An idler ; a drone; ail ina&tve 
lazy fellow. 

Cry mercy, lords, and watchful gentlemen. 

That you have ta’en a tardy puggard here. Shakefp. R. III. 

Up, up, fays avarice; thou fnor’ft again, 

Stretched thy limbs, and yawn’d, but all in vain : 

The tyrant lucre no denial takes; 

At his command th* unwilling puggard wakes. Dryden. 

Sprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their puggard fleep. Dry. 
To SLu'GGARtazE. v. a. [from puggard.'] To make idle; to 
make dronifh. 

Rather fee the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living dully fuggardiz’d at home, 

Wear out thy youth with fhapelefs idlenefs. Sbakefpeare. 
Slu'ggish. adj. [from pug.'] Dull; drowfy; lazy; flothful; 
idle; inflpid; flow; inactive; inert. 

Sluggi/h idlenefs, the nurfe of fin. 

Upon a flothful afs he chofe to ride. Fairy fjfucen. 

The dull billows, thick as troubled mire. 

Whom neither wind out of their feat could force. 

Nor tides did drive out of their fuggt/h fource. S/enfer. 
One, bolder than the reft. 

With his broad fv/ord provok’d the fuggif) beaft. Waller. 
Matter, being impotent, fuggi/hy and inadive, hath no 
power to ftir or move itfelf. Woodward. 

Slu'ggishly. adv. [from fuggip?.] Dully; not nimbly; 
lazily; idly; flowly. 

Slu'ggis-hness. n.p. [from fuggif .] Dulnefs; floth; lazi- 
nefs ; idlenefs ; inertnefs. 

The molt of mankind are inclined by her thither, if they 
would take the pains; no lefs than birds to fly, and horfes to 
run; which, if they lofe, it is thro’ their own fuggif me/ r, and 
by that means become her prodigies, not her children. b.Johnf 
It is of great moment to teach the mind to fhake ofr its 
P u Sp ! P one f s > and vigoroufly employ itfelf about what reafon 
fhall diredl. Locke. 

SLUICE, n.p. [fuyfe, Dutch ; efclufcy French; pclufa, Italian.] 
A Watergate ; a floodgate; a vent for water. 

Two other precious drops that ready flood, 

.Each in their cryftal puice , he ere they fell 
Kifs’d, as the gracious figns of fweet remorfe, 

And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. 

Divine Alpheus, who, by fecret puice> 

Stole under Las to meet his Arethule. 

If we receive them all, they were more than feven; if only 
the natural puices , they were fewer. Brown s Fulgar Errours. 
As waters from her Puices , flow’d 
Unbounded forrow from her eyes : 

And fent her wailings to the fkies. Prior. 

To Sluice, v. a. [from the noun.] To emit by floodgates. 
Like a traitor coward, 

Slide d out his inn’cent foul through ffreams of blood. Shak. 
Veins of liquid ore fuied from the lake. Milton. 

You wrong me, if you think I’ll fell one drop 
Within thefe veins for pageants; but let honour 
Call for my blood, I’ll puice it into ftreams; 

Turn fortune loofe again to my purfuit. 

And let me hunt her through embattl’d foes 
In dufly plains ; there will I be the firft. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Sluicy. adj. [from puice.'] Falling in ftreams as from a fluice 
or floodgate. 

And oft whole flieets defeend of puicy rain. 

Suck’d by the fpongy clouds from off the main: 

The lofty fkies at once come pouring down. 

The promis’d crop and golden labours drown. Dryden. 
To SLUMBER, v. n. [plumepan, Saxon ; puymeren , Dutch.] 

1. To fleep lightly; to be not awake nor in profound fleep. 

He that keepeth Ifrael (hall neither fumber nor fleep. Pf. 
Confcience wakes defpair that fumber’d. Milton. 

2. To fleep; to repofe. Sleep and flun.bcr are often confounded. 

God fpeaketh, vet man perceiveth it not: in a dream, in a 
vifton of the night, when deep fleep falleth upon men, in 
Panderings upon the bed, S Job xxxiii. 15. 


1. 

2. 
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Have ye chofen this place. 

After the toil of battle, to repofe 
Your wearied virtue, for the ufe you find 
To f.umber here. 

3. To be in a ftate of negligence and fupinenefs. 

To Slu'meer. v.a. 

To lay to fleep. 

To ftupify ; to ftun. 

T hen up he took the pumlered fenfelefs corfe. 

And ere he could out of his fwoon awake, 

Him to his caftle brought. Fairy % een . 

To honeft a deed after it was done, or to p.umber h'iscori* 
fcience in the doing, he ftudied other incentives. FFotUn 
Slu'mbkr. n.p. [from the verb.] 

1. Light fleep ; fleep not profound. 

And for his dreams, I wonder he’s fo fond 
To truft the mock’ry of unquiet /lumbers. Shakefp. R. JJf 
From carelefinefs it fhall fall into fumber , and from a //«k 
her it fhall fettle into a deep and long fleep; ’till at laft, per¬ 
haps, it fhall fleep itfelf into a lethargy, and that fuch an one 
that nothing but hell and judgment fhall awaken it. South. 
Labour and reft, that equal periods keep ; 

Obedient fu?nbers that can wake and weep. p 6 p t 

2. Sleep ; repofe. 

Boy! Lucius ! faft afleep ? It is no matter; 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of pumber. Shake/. Jul. Caf. 
Love denies 

Reft to my foul, and fumber to my eyes: 

Three days I promis’d to attend my doom, 

And two Jong days and nights are yet to come. 

Slu'mBEROUS. 1 j. rr r i i 
n / . > adj. from lumber , 

Slu mbery. ) J L J J 

1. Inviting to fleep; foperiferous ; caufing fleep. 

The timely dew of fleep. 

Now falling with foft fumb’rous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids. 

While penflve in the fllent fumb’rous fhade. 

Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade ; 

Minerva, life-like, on embodied air 

Imprefs’d the form of Jphthema. Popes Odyffey. 

There every eye with fumb’rous chains fhe bound, 

And dafh’d the flowing goblets to the ground. Pope. 

2. Sleepy ; not waking. 

A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once the be¬ 
nefit of fleep, and do the cffedls of watching : in this flumhery 
agitation, what have you heard her fay ? Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Slung. The preterite and participle paflive of ping. 

Slunk. The preterite and participle paflive of pink. 

Silence accompany’d ; for beaft, and bird, 

They to their grafly couch, thefe to their nefts, 

Were punk. Milton’s Paradife Lof, l.lv. 

Back to the thicket punk 
The guilty ferpent, and well might; for Eve, 

Intent now wholly on her tafte, nought elfe 
Regarded. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

To SLUR. v. a. [ poorig , Dutch, nafty; pGore , a flut.] 

1. To fully; to foil; to contaminate. 

2. To pafs lightly ; to balk ; to mifs. 

The atheifls laugh in their fleeves, and not a little triumph 
to fee the caufe of theifin thus betrayed by its profeffed friends, 
and the grand argument Purred by them, and fo their work 
done to their hands. Cudwcrtb. 

Studious to pleafe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points, and tropes he purs his crimes; 

He robb’d not, but he borrow’d from the poor. 

And took but with intention to reftore. 

3. To cheat; to trick. 

What was the publick faith found out for, 

Eut to pur men of what they fought for? 

Come, feven’s the main. 

Cries Ganymede: the ufual trick: 

Seven, Pur a fix ; eleven, a nick. 

Slur. n. f. [from the verb.] Faint reproach ; flight difgrace. 
Here’s an ape made a king for (hewing tricks; and the ox' 
is then to put a Pur upon him, in expofmg him for fport to 
the fcorn of the people. p Pf ran F‘ 

No one can rely upon fuch an one, either with fafety to 
his affairs, or without a pur to his reputation; flnee he tia ^ 
trufts a knave has no other recompence, but to be accounte 
a fool for his pains. South's Sermons. 

SLUT, n.p [Jlodde , Dutch.] 
l. A dirty woman. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys flialt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry; , 

Our radiant queen hates /uts and fluttery. Sha ejpe 
The fallow fkin is for the fwarthy put, ^ 

And love can make a flattern of a /ut. 0 

The veal’s all rags, the butter’sLurn d to oil; 

And thus I buv good meat for /uts to fpoil. 
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a A word of flight cohtempt to a woman; 

21 Hold up, you puts. 

Your aprons mountant; you re not omarne. 

Although I know you’ll fvvear. 

The frogs were ready to leap out or then 
YU one crafty old put in the company advifed 

Hera little better on’t. - n 

R, u'TTERY. »•/ [from flut.] The qualities or praSice of a ilut. 

Slutt’ry, to fuch neat excellence oppos <1, 

Should make defire vomit emptiriefs. Shake/. Cymbenne. 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unlwept. 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry'; 

Our radiant queen hates Huts and Jlutt’ry. 

Thefe make our girls their puticry rue, 

By pinching them both black and blue j 
And put a penny in their (hoe, 

The houfe for cleanly fweepirig. 

A man gave money tor a black, upon an opinion that his 
fwarthy colour was rather puitery than nature, and the fault of 
his mafter that kept him no cleaner. L’Ejlrange. 

SluTtish. adj. [from put.] Nafty; not nice; not cleanly; 

U dirty; indecently negligent of cleanlinefs. 

All preparations both for food and lodging fuch as would 
make one deteft niggardnefs, it is fo puttfh a vice. Sidney. 

Albeit the mariners do covet (lore of cahbins, yet indeed 
they are but puttijb dens that breed fieknefs in peace, ferving 
to cover ftealths, and in fight are dangerous to tear men with 
their fplinters. " Raleigh’s EJ/ays. 

Fortune’s difpleafure is but Puttijb; if it fmell fo ftrongly as 
thou fpeak’ft of: I will henceforth eat no fifh of fortune’s but- 
fering. Shake/. All’s well that ends well. 

The naftinefs of that nation, and puttp courfe of life, hath 
much promoted the opinion, occafioned by their fervile condi¬ 
tion at firft, and inferior ways of parfimony ever fince. Brown. 
Slothful diforder fill’d his liable, 

And puttifa plenty deck’d her table. 

Slu'ttishly. adv. [from puttijb.'] 
naftily; dirtily. 

Slu'ttishness. n.f. [from / utti/k .] 
tice of a flut; naftinefs; dirtinefs. 

That is only fuitable in laying a foul complexion upon a 
filthy favour, fetting forth both in /utt/hne/s . Sidney. 

I look on the inftinclof this noilome and troublefome crea¬ 
ture, the loufe, of fearching out foul and nafty clothes to har¬ 
bour and breed in, as an effecl of divine^:rovidence, defigned 
to deter men and women from /utUpne/s and fordidnefs, and to 
provoke them to cleanlinefs and neatnefs. B.ay on the Creation. 
SLY. adj. [ plf 5 , Saxon, flippery and metaphorically deceiiful; 
feegur, Iflandick.] Meanly artful; fecretly infidious; cunning. 
For my /y wyles and fubtile craftinefs, 

The title of the kingdom I poftefs. Hubberd’s Tale. 

And for I doubt the Greekilh monarch py^ 

Will ufe with him fome of his wonted craft. Fairfax. 

His proud ftep he fcotnful turn’d, 

And with fy circumfpedtion. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

Envy is a curfed plant: fome fibres of it arc rooted aim oft 
in every man’s nature, and it works in ayA^nd imperceptible 
manner. _ _ Watts. 

It is odious in a man to look fy and leering at a wo- 

man - Clari/a. 

Sly'ly. adv. [from fy.] With fecret artifice; infidioufly. 

To Smack, v. n. [ymaecjcan, Saxon; fmaecken , Dutch.] 

1. To have a tafte; to be tindfured with any particular tafte. 

2. To have a tin&ure or quality infufed. 

All feels, all ages, /mack of this vice, and he 
To uie ror it! Shakejp. Meajure for Meafure. 

He is but a baftard to the time, 

That doth not fmack of obfervation. Shake/. Kin? John. 

3. To make a noife by reparation of the lips ftrongly "prelfed 
together, as after a tafte. 

4 - To kifs with a clofe comprefllon of the lips,- fo as to be heard 
when they feparate. 

She kifs’d with fmacking lip the fnoring lout ; 

For fuch a kifs demands a pair of gloves. 

He gives a fmacking bufs. 

To Smack, v. a. 

I* To kifs. 

So carelefs flowers, ftrow’d on the waters face, 

(he curled whirlpools fuck, fmack , and embrace, 
xet drown them. 

To make any quick fmart noife. 

Saiack. n.f. [fmaeck, Dutch; from the verb ] 

1 aire ; favour. 

z ' ; quality from fomething mixed. 

firft foeer h h !d ’f i" -'u* ° f thC nUrfe > learns his 

Zfr ch 0f he y the * hlLh > be ' n S firft inured to his 

thoLh t! S T af ‘ C | T° ft P leafin g unto infomucli, that 

firft will I erV -':' r<5 be En g lifh > >’« the fmack of the 

nr.tvMli always abide,with him. Stmf 

ronL°rL7 d f' 11 ’’ th ° Ugh n0t dean pan: y ° ur youth > »thyet 
am! h 01 ag r 111 you ’ fi° me relifil of the faltnefs of time 
i,d fcave a care of y oar health. shake/. HedflV. 


Gay. 

Pope. 


Donne . 


Tupf. 
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ft caufed the neighbours to rue, that a petty ■fimei only of 
hopery opened a gap° to the oppreffion of the whole. C- 

1 As the Pythagorean foul 

Ruhs through all beads, and fifti and fowl, 

And has a /mack of ev’ry one, Uudibrad 

So love does, and has ever done. Hudibia 

A pleafing tafte. 

Stack peafe upon hovel; 

To cover it quickly let owner regard, 

Left dove and the cadow there finding n/mQck^ 

With ill ftormy weather do perilh thy (lack. 

A fmall quantity ; a tafte. 

Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach, 

H’ eflays the wimble, often draws it back, , „ ,. 

And deals to thirfty lervants but a fmack. Dry-pen s grf 
The aft of parting the lips audibly, as after a pleafing u c. 

A loud kifs. 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and kift her lips < 

With fuch a clamorous Jmack, that at the parting 

All the church echo’d. Shake/h. Taming 0] the Shrew. 

I faw the lecherous citizen turn back 
His head, and on his wife’s lip deal a fmack. Donne. 

7. [Snacca, Saxon; fneckra^ Iflandick.] A fmall (lup. . 

SMALL, adj. [ r mall, Saxon ; final; Dutch; fmaar, iflandick.J 

1. Little in quantity; not great. 

F or a /mail moment have I forfaken thee, but with giea 

mercies will I gather thee. {r ^ v * 7 * 

Death only this myfterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty foul how [mall a body holds. Dryden s Juven. 
All numeration is but dill the adding or one unit more, and 
giving to the whole together a d i Hi not name, whereby todT- 
tinguifh it from every fmaller or greater multitude of units. Lee. 

The ordinary f?naLef meafure we have is looked on as an 
unit in number. . Locke. 

The danger is lefs when the quantity of the fluids is too 
finally than when it is too great; for a /mailer quantity w ill 
pafs where a larger cannot, but not concrariwile. /hbuthnet. 

Good cooks cannot abide fiddling work: fuch is the draft¬ 
ing of fnail birds, requiring a world ot cookery. Swift . 

2. Slender; exile; minute. 

After the earthquake a fire, and after the fire a dill fmall 

VOiCC. I A/ 728^S XIX* 12» 

Your fin and calf I burnt, and ground it Very /mall, . till it 
was as fmall as duft. Veutr. ix. 2i. 

Thofe wav’d their limber fans 
For wings, and [mallef lineaments exadl. Milton . 

Small grained (and is eftcemed the beft for the tenant, and 
the large for the landlord and land. Mortimer s LluJbandry. 

3. Little in degree. 

There arofe no fmall ftir about that way, Ads xix. 23. 

4. Little in importance; petty; minute. 

Is it a fmall matter that thou haft taken my hufband ? Gen. 

Narrow man being fill’d with little (hares, 

Courts, city, church, are all (hops of fmall wares ; 

All having blown to fparks their noble fire. 

And drawn their found gold ingot into wire. Donne. 

Some mens behaviour is like a verfe, wherein every fyllable 
is meafured : how can a man comprehend great matters that 
breaketh his mind too much to /mail obfervations ? Bacon. 

5. Little in the principal quality, as fmall beer; not ftrong; 
weak. 

Go down to the cellar to draw ale or fmall beer. Swift. 
Small, n. f. [from the adjedlive.] The fmall or narrow part 
of any thing. It is particularly applied to the part of the leg 
below the calf. 

Her garment was cut after fuch a faftiion, that though the 
length of it reached to the ancles, yet in her going one might 
fometimes difeern the fmall of her leg. Sidney. 

Into her legs I’d have love’s iilues fall, 

And all her calf into a gouty fmall. Suckling. 

His excellency, having mounted on the fmall of my leg, ad¬ 
vanced forwards. Gulliver s Travels. 

SmaTlage. n.f. [from fmall age , becaufe it foon withers. 
Skinner.] A plant. It is a fpecies of parfley, and a common 
weed by the fides of ditches and brooks. Aiiller. 

Smallage is raifed by (lips or feed, which is redifh, and 
pretty big, of a roundifli oval figure; a little more full and 
riling on one fide than the other, and ftreaked from one end 
to the other. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

SmaYlcoal. n.f [fmall and coal.] Little wood coals ufed 
to light fires. 

A Jinallcoal man, by waking one of thefe diftrefled gentle¬ 
men, faved him from ten years imprifonment. Syedator. 
When fmallcoal murmurs in the hoarfer throat, 

From fmutty dangers guard thy threaten’d coat. Gay. 

Sma llcraft. rii f. [ fmall and craft .] A little veftel below 
the denomination of ihip. 

Shall he before me fign, whom t’other day n 

A f?nailer aft veflel hither did convey ; ( 

Where ftain’d with prunes, and rotten figs, lie lay. Dryd. ) 

Sma'llpqx. 
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Smallpo'x. n. f. [fmallznd pox.] An eruptive diftemper of 
great malignity, variola. 

tie fell Tick of the Jmallpox. Wife man. 

Sma lly adv. [from J,'mall .] In a little quantity; with mi- 
nutenefs; in a little or low degree. 

A child that is dill, and fomewhat hard of wit, is never 
chofen by the father to be made a fcholar, or elfe when he 
cometh to the fchool, is finally regarded. Aj chain. 

Smalness. n.f. [from fnall.] 

1. Littlenefs ; not greatnefs. 

The parts in glafs are evenly fpread, but are not fo clofe as 
in gold; as we fee by the eafy admifiion of light, and by the 
fmalnej's of the weight. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

2 . Littlenefs; want of bulk; minutenefs; exility. 

Whatfoever is invifible, in refpe# of the finenefs of the bo¬ 
dy, or the fmalnefs of the parts, or fubtilty of the motion, is 
little enquired. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

The fmalnefs of the rays of light may contribute very much 
to the power of the agent by which they are refra&ed. Newt. 

3. Want of ftrength; weaknefs. 

Smalt, n.f 

A beautiful blue fubftance, produced from two parts of 
zaffre being fufed with three parts common fait, and one part 


potafli. 


Hill on FoJJils. 
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the air puts it into an undulating motion, which r<M V 
the ear, produces an audible noife. ‘ 5 “ ^ 1 ~ 

Liveliness ; brifknefs; wittinefs. °^ e ‘ 

1 defy all the clubs to invent a new phrafe, equal in • 

Swijt. 


humour, fmartnefs or politenefs, to my fet. 
Smatch. n.f. [corrupted from fmack.] 


To make a light purple, mingle cerufe with logwood wa¬ 
ter; and moreover turnfoil with lac mingled with fmalt of bke. 

Peacham. 

Sma'ragdine. adj. [fmaragdinus , Latin.] Made of emerald ; 
refembling emerald. 

Smart, n.f. [ymeopta, Saxon; fmert, Dutch; fmarta , Swe- 
difh.] 

1. Quick, pungent, lively pain. 

Then her mind, though too late, by the fmarta was brought 
to think of the difeafe. Sidney. 

2. Pain, corporal or intellectual. 

Mifhaps are mafter’d by advice difcreet. 

And counfel mitigates the greateft Jmart. Fairy Queen. 

It increafed the fmdrt of his prefent fufferings, to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Aitnrbury. 

To Smart, v. n. [pmeojvcan, Saxon ; fnertcn , Dutch.] 

1. To feel quick lively pain. 

When a man’s wounds ceafe to fnart, only becaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are ncverthelefs mortal. South. 

Human blood, when firft let, is mild, and will not make 
the eye or a frcfh wound fnart. Arbuthnot. 

2. To feel pain of body or mind. 

He that is furcty for a ftranger {hall fnart for it. Prcv. 

No creature [marts fo little as a fool. 

Let peals of laughter. Codrus! round thee break. 

Thou unconcern’d can’ft hear the mighty crack. Pope. 

Smart, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Pungent; {harp; caufing fmart. 

How fnart a lafh that fpeeth doth give my confcience? 

Shakefpeare. 

To the fair he fain would quarter (how, 

His tender heart recoils at every blow; 

If unawares he gives too Jmart a ftroke, 

He means but to correct, and not provoke. Granville. 

2 . Quick ; vigorous ; a#ive. 

That day was fpent in fmart fkirmifhes, in which many 
fell. Clarendon. 

This found proceeded from the nimble and [mart percuflions 
of the ambient air, made by the fwift and irregular motions of 
the particles of the liquors. Boyle. 

3. Producing any eftedt with force and vigour. 

After fhow’rs, 

The ftars fhine fmarter, and the moon adorns. 

As with un borrow’d beams, her fliarpen’d horns. Dryden. 

4. Acute ; witty. 

It was a fmart reply that Auguftus made to one that mini- 
ftred this comfort of the fatality of things : this was fo far 
from giving any cafe to his mind, that it was the very thing 
that troubled him. TiliolJ'on. 

5. Brifk; vivacious; lively. 

You may fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat in his hands, 
during the whole courfe of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver. Addifon. 

Smart, n.f. A fellow affecting brifknefs and vivacity. A 
cant word. 

Sma'rtly. adv. [from fmart.'] After a fmart manner; {harp- 
ly ; brifldy; vigoroufly; wittily. 

The art, order, and gravity of thofe proceedings, where 
fhort, fevere, conftant rules were fet, and Jmartly purfued, 
made them lefs taken notice of. Clarendon. 

Sma'rtness. n.f. [from fmart.] 

1. The quality of being fmart; quicknefs; vigour. 

What intereft fuch a fmartnefs in ftriking the air hath in 
the production of found, may in fome meafure appear by 
the motion of a bullet, and that of a fwitch or other wand, 
which produce no found, if they do but flowly pafs through 
the air; whereas if the one do fmartly ftrike the air, and the 
other be {hot out of a gun, the celerity of their perctiftions on 


ibras. 


vdft. 


I/Tafte; tinefture ; twang. 

Thou art a fellow of a good refpe#; 

Thy life hath had fome fnatch of honour in’t. Shake ft 
Some nations have a peculiar guttural or nafa !firidteh in T* 
language. Holder’s Elements ofsZ'l 

'I hefefalts have fomewhat of a nitrons tafte, but rrmV,- u 
a fmeitcb of a vitriolick. ^ 

2. [ Cceruleo , Latin.] A bird. lew ‘ 

To Sma'tter. v. n. [It is fuppofed to be corrupted from fra k 

1. To have a flight tafte; to have a flight, fuperficiah and 

perfe# knowledge. 5 ,m ' 

Such a praaice gives a flight fmatiering of feveral fcience* 
without any folid knowledge. Watt? 

Since, by a little fmattering in learning, and great conceit 
of himfelf, he has loft his religion, may" he find it again by 
harder ftudy and an humbler mind. Bent! 

2. To talk fuperficially or ignorantly. 

In proper terms, fuch as men J, matter, 

When they throw out and mifs the matter. Hudib 

Of ftate affairs you cannot f natter ; 

Are aukward when you try to flatter. 

Sma'tter. n.f [from the verb.] Superficial or flight know" 
ledge. & 

AH other fciences were extinguifhed during this empire, ex¬ 
cepting only afmatter of judicial aftrology. Temple, 

Sma'tterer. n. f [from /matter.] One who has a flight or 
fuperficial knowledge. 

Thefe few who preferve any rudiments of learning arc 
except one or two fmatterers , the clergy’s friends. Swift, 

To Smear, v. a. [ymejian, Saxon; fneeren , Dutch.] 

1. 'Fo overfpread with fomething vifeous and adhefive; to be- 
fmear. 

If any fuch be here, that love this painting. 

Wherein you fee me fmear’d. 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

Let him wave thus. Shakefpeare’sOthe'.h. 

Then from the mountain hewing timber tail, 

Began to build a veflel of huge bulk, 

Smear d round with pitch. Milton, 

Smear d as (he was with black Gorgonean blood, 

The fury fprang above the Stygian flood. Drpdtn, 

2 . To foil; to contaminate. 

Why had I not, with charitable hand. 

Took up a beggar’s iffiie at my gates r 
Who filtered thus, and mir’d with infamy, 

I might have faid no part Of it is mine. Shakefpeare. 

Smea'ry. adj. [from f near.] Dawby ; adhefive. 

A fneary foam works o’er my grinding jaws. 

And utmoft anguifh {hakes my lab’ring frame. Rowe. 

Smeath. n.f A fea fowl. 

To Smeeth. or fnutch. v.a. [ymfSbe, Saxon.] Tofnioke; 
to blacken with fmoke. 

Sme'gmatick. adj. [iryfriypoo.] Soapy ; deterfive. Did. 

To Smell, v. a. [Of this word the etymology is veryobfeure. 
Skinner , the moft acute of all etymologifts, derives it from 
fmoel , warm, Dutch ; becaufe fmells are encreafed by 
heat.] 

1. To perceive by the nofe. 

Their neighbours hear the fame mufick, or fmett the fame 
perfumes with themfelves: for here is enough. Collier. 

2. To find out by mental fagacity. 

The horfe Jrnelt him out, and prefently a crochet came m 
his head how to countermine. him. JL’BJlriPipe. 

To Smell, v n. 

1. To ftrike the noftrils. 

The king is but a man as I am : the violet fmells to him a> 
it doth to me ; all his fenfes have but human conditions. Slid. 

The daintieft fmells of flowers are out of thofe plants whole 
leaves fmell not. Bacon’s Natural HJlory. 

2. To have any particular feent. 

Honey in Spain fmelleth apparently of the rofemary or orange 
from whence the bee gathereth it. Bacon. 

A work of this nature is not to be performed upon one leg* 
and flhould fnell of oil if duly handled. ^. roW [ 

If you have a filver faucepan, and the butter fmells cf ffi 102 ’ 
lay the fault upon the coals. . 

3. To have a particular tindlure or fmack of any quality. 

My unfoil’d name, the aufferenefs of my life, 

Will fo your accufation overweigh, 

That you {hall ftifle in your own report, 

Andyw*//of calumny. ShakcjpW 1, 

Down with the nofe, take the bridge quite a\vay 
Of him that his particular to forefend, 

Sn ills from the general weal. Shacejpoa 

A man 
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A man fo fuelling of the people’s lee, 

The court receiv’d him firft for charity. Dryden. 

rp* rNrdolrfc? the 2.(5^ of lincllin^c* _ .. 

Whomever fnall make like unto that, to fnell thereto, flia 
/r* JtLxod. xxx- 30. 

^Yhad a mind to knew, whether they would And out the 
* afnre and whether [melting enabled them to know what is 
S S nouriflJent. 
c . r r n.f. [from the verb.] . 

/ Power of fuelling ; the fenfe of which the nofe is the organ. 
Next, in the noftrils fhe doth ufe th e fmell. 

As God the breath of life in them did give; 

So makes he now this pow'r in them to dwell. 

To judge all airs, whereby we breathe, and live. 

Scent; power of affe&ing the nofe. 

The fweeteft fmell in the air is the white double violet, 

which comes twice a-year. Sacsn. 

All fweet fmells have joined with them fome earthy or crude 
odours Bacon. 

Pleafant fmells are not confined unto vegetables, but found 
in divers animals. _ Browns Vu\ar Err ours. 

There is a great variety of fmells, though we have but a 
few names for them : the Jmell of a violet and of muik, both 
fweet, are as diftin# as any two fmells. Locke. 

Sme'ller. n.f. [from fnell.] He who fmells. 

Sme'llfeast. n.f. [Jmell and feafi .] A parafite ; one who 

haunts good tables. 

The ant lives upon her own, honeftly gotten 3 whereas the 
fly is an intruder, and a common finelffeajl that fpunges upon 
other people’s trenchers. L’Bjlrange. 

Smelt. The preterite and participle paff. of fnell. 

Smelt, n.f. [pmelt, Saxon.] A finall feafifti. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat, barn, [melts. Carew. 

To Smelt, v.a. [fnalta, Iflandick ; fmelten, Dutch.] 10 
melt oar, fo as to extra# the metal. 

A fort of earth, of a duficy red colour, found chiefly in 
iron mines. Some of this earth contains as much iron as to 
render it worth fhelting. Woodward. 

Sme'lter. n.f. [from Jmelt.] One who melts oar. 

The fmelters come up to the aflayers. Woodward on FoJJils. 
To Smerk. v. a. [pmercian, Saxon.] To fmile wantonly. 
Certain gentlemen of the gown, whofe aukward, fpruce, 
prim, fneering, and fmirking countenances have got good pre¬ 
ferment by force of cringing. . Swift. 

Smirk" 7 * >■ (mart; jaunty. 

Seeft, how bragg yon bullock bears. 

So fnirk , fo frnooth his pricked ears : 

His horns been as brade as rainbow bent. 

His dew-lap as lith as iafs of Kent. Spenfer. 

Sme'rljn. n. f. A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Smi'cket. n. f. [Diminutive of fmocf fnoeket, fni.cket.] The 
under garment of a woman. 

To Smight. For finite. 

As when a griffon, feized of hjs prey, 

A dragon fierce encountreth in his flight. 

Through wideft air making his idle way. 

That would his rightful ravin rend away: 

With hideous horror both together f night. 

And fouce fo fore that they the heavens affray. Fa. Queen. 
To Smile, v. n. [Jvmylen, Dutch.] 

1. To contra# the face with pleafure ; to exprefs gladnefs by 
the countenance. 

I would, while it was fmiling in my face, 

Have plucktmy nipple from his bonelefs gums. Shakefpeare. 
The goddefs of the mountain finiled upon her votaries, and 
cheared them in their paflage to her palace. Tatler. 

’Tvvas what I faid to Crags and Child, 

Who prais’d my modefty, and fmi I’d. Pope. 

2. To exprefs flight contempt. 

Our king replied, which fome will fmile at now, but ac¬ 
cording to the learning of that time. Camden. 

3. 1 o look gay or joyous. 

Let their heirs enrich their time 

With Jmiliug plenty and fair profp’rous days. Shakefpeare. 
All things foil'd. 

Birds on the branches warbling. Milton. 

4 - I o be favourable; to be propitious. 

Then let me not let pafs 

Occahon which mow f idles. Milton. 

*■ MII ; E \ [ from the ve rb.] A flight contraction of the face! 
a *°ok of pleafure, or kindnefs. 

I frown upon him, yet he loves me ftill._ 

Oh that your frowns would teach my fui'es fuch {kill. 

- T Shakefpeare's Mieffummer Night's Feafi 

BJp man marks the narrow fpace 

I wixt a prifon and a fmile. Wotton. 

Sweet intercourfe 

‘'/ ‘^°^ s and [miles: for fmiles from reafon flow, 
o brute denied, and are of love the food. Milton 

adv. [from fmiling.] With a look of* 
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Smilingly. 

fure. 


Shak. 

E%eki, 


Milton 0 
Pope . 
Pope . 
Nahum. 


plea- 


His flaw’d heart, ^ - 

*Twlxt two extremes of paflion, joy and grief, 

Burft fmUingly. _ , Shakefpeare’s K,ng Lear. 

Carneades flopping him fimhngty , told him, we are not fo 
forward to lofe good company Boyle. 

To Smilt. v. n. [corrupted from fnelt, or melt.] 

Having too much water, many corns will jmilt ,_ or have 
their pulp turned into a fubftance like thick cream. Mortimer. 
To Smirch, v. a. [from murk or murcky.] 1 o cloud ; to auik s 

to foil. 

I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber 'finercb my face.- Shakefpeare . 

Like the {haven Hercules in the fmirch worm-eaten ta- 
peltry. ^ Shakefpeare. 

To Smirk. See Smerk. 

Smit. The participle paflive of finite. 

Fir’d with the views this glittering feene difplays. 

And finit with paflion for my country’s praife. 

My artlefs reed attempts this lofty theme, 

Where facred Ifis rolls her ancient ftream. t Tick ell. 

To Smite, v. a. preterite fmote ; participle paff '.finite fmttten . 
[ymiran, Saxon; fmijien, Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike; to reach with a blow. 

So fweet a kifs the golden fun gives not 
To thofe frefh morning drops upon the rofe. 

As thy eye beams, when their frefh rays have f note 
The night of dew that on my cheeks down flows. 

I have fmitten mine hand at thy difhoneft gain. 

2. To kill; to deftroy. 

The fervants of David had fmitten of Benjamin’s men, fo 
that three hundred and threefcore died. 2 Sam. ii. 31. 

God fmote him for his errour, and he died. 2 Sam. vi. 

3. To affli#; to chaften A fcriptural expreffion,. 

Let us not miftake God’s g odnefs, nor imagine, becaufe 
h efmites us, that we are forfaken by him. Wake. 

4. To blaft. 

5. To affecl with any paflion. 

I wander where the mufes haunt. 

Clear fpring, or fhady grove, or funny hill, 

Smit with the love of facred fong. 

See what the charms that finite the Ample heart, 

Not touch’d by nature, and not reach’d by art. 

Smit with the love of After arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. 

To Smite, v. n. To ftrike ; to collide. 

The heart melteth, and the knees finite together. 

Smi'ter. n.f. [fromfinite.] Hewhofmites. 

I gave my back to the f niters, and my cheeks to them 
that pluck off the hair. If a. 1. 6. 

Smith, n.f [pm^S, Saxon; fmeth , German; fnid, Dutch; 
from ymrean, Saxon, to beat.] 

1. One who forges with his hammer; one who works in metals. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and can fhoe him. 

I am afraid, my lady, his mother, played falfe with a fmith . 

Shakefpeare 1 s Merchant of Venice . 
Lawlefs man, the anvil dares profane, 

And forge that fteel by which a man is {lain : 

Which earth at firft for Dlough {hares did afford ; 

N«r yet the fmith had learn’d to form a fword. Tate. 

The ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a diamond, 
that make their true complex idea, a fmith or a jeweler com¬ 
monly knows better than a philofopher. Locke . 

2. He that makes or effects any thing. 

The doves repented, though too late. 

Become the fnitks of their own foolifh fate. Dryden. 

Smi'thcraft. n.f [pmfScpaejrc, Sax.] The art of afmith. 

Inventors of paftorage, fmithcraft, and mufick. Raleigh . 

Smi'thery. n.J. [from fmith] The {hop of a fmith. 
Smi'thing. n.f. [from fmith.] Smithing is an art manual, by 
which an irregular lump, or feveral lumps of iron is wrought 
into an intended {hape. Moxon's Mechanical Exercife. 

Smi'thy. n.f [ymffrSe, Saxon.] The {hop of a fmith. 

His blazing locks fent forth a crackling found. 

And hifs’d, like red hot iron, within the fmithy (drown’d. 

Dryden . 

Smitt. n. f. The fineft of the clayey ore, made up into balls, 
they ufe tor marking of tlieep, and call it [mitt. Woodivard. 
Smi'tten. The participle paflive of finite. Struck; blafted; 
killed; affected with paflion. 

And the flax and the barley was fmitten, but the wheat and 
the^rye not. Exod. ix. 31. 

How agree the kettle and the earthen pot together ? for if 
the one be Jmitten again ft the other, it (hall be broken. Ecclus. 
1 he third part of the fun was finiiten. Rev. viiF 12. 

We did eiteem him ftricken, fmitten of God and afllidled*. 

Ba. liii. a. 

Tempt not the Lord thy God, he faid, and^ftood : 

But Satan fmitten with amazement fell. Milton. 

By the advantages of a good perfon and a plpafing conver- 
fation, he made fuch an imprefl on in her heart as could 
not be effaced : and he was himfelf no lefs fmitten with Con- 
ftantia * ^ ' Addifon, 

2 4 Smock 
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SjvIock. n.f. [ymoc, Saxon.] 

1. 1 he under garment of a woman ; a {hift. 

Her body c< vered w ith a light taft'eta garment, fo cut, as 
the ought Jmock came through it in many places. Sidney. 
How do’ft thou look now ? oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 

Pale as thy jin ck ! when we (hall meet atcomptj 
™s look ot thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. Shakefp. 
Their apparel was linnen breeches, and over that a fmock 
Clofe girt unto them with a towel. Sandys. 

i hough Artemifia talks by fits. 

Of councils, clafiicks, fathers, wits 3 
Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locke : 

Yet in fome things, methinks, fhe fails, 

1 were well, if fhe would pair her nails, 

And wear a cleaner fmock. Swift. 

2 . Smock is ufed in a ludicrous kind of compofition for any thin^ 
relating to women. 

At Jmock treal n, matron, I believe you 3 
And if I were your hufband 3 but when I 
1 ruff to your cob-web bofoms any other, 

Let me there die a fly, and f’eaft you, fpider. Ben. Johnfon. 

Plague on his Jmock -loyalty ! 

I hate to fee a brave hold fellow fotted. 

Made (our and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love, Drydcn . 
Smogkfa'ced. adj. [fmock and face.'] Palefaced 3 maidenly.] 
Old chiefs reflecting on their former deeds, 

Difdain to ruft with batter’d invalids3 
But adtive in the foremoft ranks appear, 

And leave young fmockfac d beaux to guard the rear. Fenton. 
Smoke, n.f. [ys-mwg) VVelfh; pmec, ymoec, Saxon 3 fmoock_ y 
Dutch.] 1 he vilible effluvium, or footy exhalation from 
any thing burning. 

She might utter out fome frnoke of thofe flames wherewith 
elfe file was not only burned, but fmothered. Sidney. 

^ May you a better feaft never behold, 

"You knot of mouth-friends : Jinoke , and lukewarm water. 

Is your perfection. Shakefpeare. 

Stand off, and let me take the air. 

Why fhould the Jinoke purfue the fair ? Cleaveland. 

He knew ’tv/as caufed by fmol £, but not by flame. Cowley. 
All involv’d with flench and fmoke. 

As fmoke that rifes from the kindling fires, Milton . 

Is feen this moment, and the next expires. Prior. 

Smoke pafling through flame cannot but grow red hot, and 
red hot fmoke can appear’no other than flame. Newton. 

To Smoke, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To emit a dark exhalation by heat. 

Y hen the fun went down, a fmo king furnace and a burn¬ 
ing lamp paITed between thofe pieces. Gen. xv. 17. 

Brave Macbeth 

Difdaining fortune, with his brandifli’d fiecl. 

Which fmoak d with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion carved out his paflage, 

1 ili he had fac’d the flaves. Shakejpeare’s Macbeth. 

Queen Margaret faw 

I hv murd’rous faulchion Jinoking in his blood. Shakefpeare. 
To him no temple flood nor altar fmok’d. Milton. 

For Venus, Cytherea was invok'd, 

Altars for Pallas to Athena fuck’d. Granville. 

2 . I o burn ; to be kindled. A fcriptural term. 

I lie anger of the Lord {hall fmoak againft that maji. Deut. 

3. 1 o move with fuch fwiftnefs as to kindle 3 to move very 
fall fo as to raife duft like fmoke. 

Aventinus drives his chariot round 3 
Proud of his ficeds he [mokes along the field 3 
His father’s hydra fills the ample fhield. Dry den’s Ain. 

With hafly hand the ruling reins he drew. 

He lafh’d the courfers, and the courfers flew; 

Beneath the bending yoke alike ttey held 

Their equal pace, and fmoakd along the field. Pope. 

4. To fmell, or hunt out. 

He hither came t’obferve and fmoke 
What courfes other rifkers took. Hudibras. 

I began to Jinoke that they were a parcel of mummers, and 
wondied that none of the Middlefex juftices took care to lay 
fome of them by the heels. Addifon s Freeholder. 

5 To ufe tobacco. 

6. To fufier to be puniflied. 

Maugreall the world will I keep fafe. 

Or fome of you fiiall fmoke for it in Rome. Shakefpeare. 
To Smoke, v. a. 

1. Jo feent by fmoke, or dry in fmoke. 

T riCtions of the back-bone with flannel, [waked with pene¬ 
trating aromatical fubftances, have proved effectual. Arbuthnct. 
2* To fmell out 3 to find out. 

He was firft fmokd by the old lord Lafea 3 when his dif- 
guife and he is parted, tell me what a fpratyou Ihallfind him ? 

Shakefpeare s All’s w< ll that ends well. 

1 om T att'e pafies for an impertinent, and Will. Trippet 
begi s to b efnoked, in cafe I continue this paper. Addif Sped, 
g. Tofneer; to ridicule to the face. 

S/ri-M the fellow there. Congreve. 


S M O 

To Smoke -dry. v. a. [fmoke and dry.] To drv h v f 1 

Smoke-dry the fruit, but not if you plant them 
Smo'ker. n.f. [from fmoke.] } P ™ern .Mprtimtu 

1. One that dries or perfumes by fmoke. 

2. One that ufes tobacco. 

Smo'keless. adj. [from fmoke.] Having no fmoke 
Tenants with fighs the fmoke'.efs tow’rs furvey’ 

And turn th’ unwilling fteed another way, ' ’ 
Smo'ky. adj. [from Jinoke .] 


opt. 


Emitting fmoke; fumid. 


Shakefpeare, 
Dry den. 


Pbilil 


wps. 


Milton, 


Denh 


■jam. 


O he’s as tedious 

As a tir’d horfe, or as a railing wife, 

Woife than a frnoky houfe. 

Vi&orious to the topafpires. 

Involving ail the wood in frnoky fires. 

2 . Having the appearance or nature of fmoke. 

London appears in a morning drowned in a black cloud 
and all the day after fmothered with frnoky 4 og, the confe’ 
quence whereof proves very offenfn e to the lungs, jparv 
If blaffc feptentrional with brulhing win^s ° ^ 

Sweep up the frnoky mifts, and vapours damp, 

Then woe to mortals. 

3. Noifome with fmoke. 

Courtefy 

Is fooner found in lowly fheds. 

With frnoky rafters, than in tap’flry halls 
And courts of princes. 

Morpheus, the humble god, that dwells 
In cottages and frnoky cells. 

Hates gilded roofs and beds of down 3 
And though he fears no prince’s frown. 

Flies from the circle of a crown. 

Smooth, [j-meft, j-moe’JS, Saxon; mwyth , Welfh.] 

1. Even on the furface 3 not rough ; level 3 having no afperities, 

Behold Efau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a fmootb 

man - _ Gen. xxvii, n. 

Miffing thee, I walk unfeen. 

On the dry Jmooth-fh aven green, 

7 o behold the vvandring moon. 

Riding near her higheft noon. Milton. 

The outlines muft be fmootb) imperceptible to the touch, and 
even without eminences or cavities. Dryden. 

Nor box nor limes, without their ufe, 

Smooth- grain’d, and proper for the turner’s trade: 

Which curious hands may carve and fleel with eafe invade. 

Dryden . 

2. Evenly fpread ; glofly. 

He lor the promis’d journey bids prepare 
The fmooth- hair’d horfes, and the rapid car. 

3. Equal in pace; without ftarts or obftruCtion. 

By the hand he took me rais’d. 

And over fields and waters, as in air, 

Smooth-Riding without flep. 

The fair-hair’d queen of love 
Eefcends fmooth-yjfiding from the courts above. 

4. Flowing ; loft; not harlh. 

Smooth Adonis from his rock 
Ran purple to the fea. 

When fage Minerva rofe. 

From her fweet lips (rnooth elocution flows. 

So, Dick adept, tuck back thy hair; 

And I will pour into thy ear 
Remarks, which none did e’er difclofe, 

In fmooth- pac’d verfe or hobling profe. 

5. Bland; mild; adulatory. 

7 he fubtle fiend. 

Though inly flung with anger and difdain, 

Diflembled, and this zntwerfmtotb return’d. Milt. Par. Reg 
7 his fmooth difeourfe and mild behaviour oft 
Conceal a traitor. Addifon. 

He was fmooth- tongued, gave good words, and feldom loft 
his temper. Arbuthnct’s Hif . <fj. Bull, 

The madding monarchs to compofe 
The Pylian prince, they^w^-fpeech’d Neftor, rofe. Tickcl, 
To Smooth, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To level 3 to make even on the furface. 

This man’s a flatt’rer ? if one be. 

So are they all; for every greeze of fortune 
Is fmooth’d by that below. Shakefp** 

'The carpenter encouraged the goldlmith, and he that jrmof 
$th with the hammer him that ffnote the anvil. fa. xli* 
Now on the wings of winds our courfe we keep; 

For God had fmooth’d the waters of the deep. Pope’s OdyJJ, 

2. To work into a foft uniform mafs. . 

It brings up again into the mouth that which it had fiva' 
lowed, and chewing it, grinds and J'mooths it, and after war s 
fwallows it into another ftomach. Ray on the Create 

The board on which we fit 
Is not fo fmooth as are thy verfes, 

3. To make eafy ; to rid froFR obftru&ions. 

Thou, Abelard ! the laft fad office pay, 

And fmooth my paflage to the realms of day. 


Pope. 


Milton. 
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To n»ke flowing; to free from harflinefs. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths her charming tones. 

All your mufe’s fofter art difplay* 

Let Carolina fmooth the tuneful lay 3 
Lull with Amelia’s liquid name the Nine, 

And fweetly flow through all the royal line. 

C ; To palliate 3 to foft;en. 

* Had it been a ftranger, not my child, 

To fmooth his fault, I would have been more mild. Shakefp. 

6. To calm; to mollify. 

Now breathe we, lords; good fortune bids us paufe, 

And fmooth the frowns of war with peaceful looks. Shakefp. 
Each perturbation fmooth’d with outward calm. Milton. 
Smiling Ihe feem’d, and full of pleaflng thought, 

From ocean as Ihe firft began to rife, 

And fmootb’d the ruffled Teas, and clear’d the Ikies. Dryden . 

h To eafe. 

‘ Reftor’d it foon will be 3 the means prepar’d. 

The difficulty fmooth’d, the danger Ihar’d ; 

Be but yourfelf. Dryden. 

8. To flatter 3 to foften with blandifliments. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter and look fair. 

Smile in men’s faces, fmooth , deceive and cog; 

Duck with French nods, and apifli courtefy, 

I mufl be held a rancorous enemy. Shakefpeare. 

To Smo'othen. v. a. [A bad word among mechanicks for 
fmoo’.hf] To make even and fmooth. 

With edged grooving tools they cut down and fmoothen the 
exuberances left. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Smo'othfaced. adj. [fmooth and face. ] Mild looking; 
having a foft air. 

O, {hall I fay I thank you, gentle wife ? 

—Not fo, my lord 3 a twelve-month and a day. 

I’ll mark no words that fmoothfacd woers fay. Shakefpeare. 
Let their heirs 

Enrich their time to come with fmoothfac’d peace, 

With finding plenty, and fair profp’rous days. Shak. R. III. 
Smo'othly. adv . [from fmooth .] 

1. Not roughly ; evenly. 

2. With even glide. 

The mufick of that murm’ring fpring 
Is not fo mournful as the ftrains you fing; 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below 

So fweetly warble, or fo fmoothly flow. Pope. 

3. Without cbftru£tion 3 eafily; readily. 

Had Jofhua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeonites could 
not fo fmoothly have paft unefpied ’till there was no help. H.ok. 

4. With foft and bland language. 

Smo'othness. n.f [from fmooth.] 

1. Evennefs on the furface 3 freedom from afperity. 

The purling, which proceeds of inequality, is bred between 
the fmoothnefs of the inward furface of the pipe, which is wet, 
and the reft that remaineth dry. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

A countryman feeding his flock by the feafide, it was fo de¬ 
licate a fine day, that the fmoothnefs of the water tempted him 
to fet up for a merchant. L’Ejlrange. 

'The nymph is all into a laurel gone. 

The fmoothnefs of her fkin remains alone. Dryden. 

2. Softnefs or mildnefs on the palate. 

Fallacious drink ! ye honeft men beware. 

Nor truft its fmoothnefs 3 the third circling glafs 

Suffices virtue. Philips. 

3. Sweetncfs and foftnefs of numbers. 

As French has more finenefs and fmoothnefs at this time, fo 
it had more compafs, fpirit, and force in Montaigne’s age. Temp . 

Virgil, though fmooth, where fmoothnefs is required, is fo 
far from affecting it, tha^t he rather difdains it; frequently 
ufing fynalephas, and concluding his fenfe in the middle of his 

v " fe - , , Dryden. 

4- .Dlandnefs and gentlenefs of fpeech. 

She is too fubtle for thee 3 and her fmoothnefs , 

Her very filence, and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. Shakefpeare. 

•^mote. 1 he preterite of frmte. J 

Death with a trident /mete. Milton. 

1 Y M0 ther. v. a. '[pnopan, Saxon.] 

1 r Q ° k ruffocate with fmoke, or byexclufion of the air. 

bhe might give paffage to her thoughts, and fo as it were utter 
out lo.me fmoke of thofe flames, wherewith elfe Ihe was not 
only burned but J mothered. Sidney 

We fmother’d 

The moft replenifhed fweet work of nature, 

I hat from the prime creation e’er Ihe fram’d. Shakefpeare. 
VVe are enow yet living in the field, 
o fmrhtr up the Englifh in our throngs. Shakefp. Hen V 
fljXT' ™*™ed with the graceful appearance of the hero i 
blew thi ° fe fP a rkleS 0Ut of decenc r> bu ‘ conversion 

TlTh"M r flame „ • . D,ydm ’ s Mn - Dedication. 
1 lie helplefs traveller, with wild furprife, 

-ees the dry defart all around him rife, ( 

11 Pour'd in the dufty whirlwind dies. Addifon’s Cato. 3 


2. Tofupprefs. . , , r a 

Lewd and wicked cuftom, beginning pernaps at the ririt 

amono-ft few, afterwards fpreading into greater multitudes; 

and fo continuing; from time maybe of force, even in plain 

things, to 'mother the light of natural underltanding. Hooker , 

Smo'ther. n.f. [from the verb J 

1. A ftate of fuppreflion. 

This unfortunate prince, after a long fmother of di(content; 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, breaking form 
at times into feditions, was at laft diftrefled by them. Bacon. 

A man were better relate himfdf to a ftatUe, than fufter his 
thoughts to pafs in fmother. Bacon. 

Nothing makes a man fufped much, more than to know lit¬ 
tle 3 and therefore men fhould procure to know more,^ and not 
to keep their fufpicions in fmother. Bacon s tjfays. 

2 . Smoke 3 thick dufk. 

Thus muft I from the fmoke into the further^ 

From tyrant duke into a tyrant brother. Shakefpeare . 

Where yon diforder’d heap of ruin lies. 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft arife. 

Amid’ that [mother Neptune holds his place. Dryd. /F.n. 
7’he greater part enter only like mutes to fill the ftage, and 
fpend their taper in fmoke and Jmother. Collier on Fame. 

To Smother, v. n. [from the noun ] 

1. To fmoke without vent. 

Flay and ftraw have a very loto degree of heat; but yet clofe 
and Jmothering , and which drieth not. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory. 

2. To be fupprefled or kept clofe. 

The advantage of converfation is fuch, that, for want of 
company, a man had better talk to a peft than let his thoughts 
lie fmoking and fmothering. Collier of Fnendj/ip. 

Smo'uldering. j [This word feems a participle 3 but I know 

Smo'uldry. ) not whether the verb [moulder be in ufe: 
j-mopan, Saxon, to fmother; fnoel) Dutch, hot.] Burning 
and fmoking without vent. 

None can breathe, nor fee, nor hear at will. 

Through fmouldry cloud of dufkifh ftinking fmoke. 

That th’ only breath him daunts who hath efcap’d the 
ftroke. Fairy ffucen. 

In fome clofe pent room it crept along. 

And, fmould’ring as it went, in filence fed ; 

’Till th’ infant monfter, with devouring ftrong, 

Walk’d boldly upright with exalted head. Dryden . 

SMUG. adj. [frnuck, drefs, fmucken y to drefs, Dutch.] Nice; 
fpruce; drefled with affectation of nicenefs, but without 
elegance. 

There I have a bankrupt for a prodigal, who dares fcarce 
Ihew his head on the Rialto; a begear, that ufed to come fo 
Jmug upon the mart. Shak. Merchant cf Venice. 

He who can make your vifage lefs horrid, and your perfon 
more fmug , is worthy fome good reception. Spectator. 

To SMU'GGLE. v. a. [ fmockelen , Dutch.] To import ot 
export goods without paying the cuftoms. 

Smu'ggler. n.f. [ixom. [muygle.] A wretch, who, in defiance 
of juftice and the laws, imports or exports goods either con¬ 
traband or without payment of the cufto'ms. 

Smu'gly. adv. [from Jmug.] Neatly 3 fprucely. 

Lilies and rofes will quickly appear, 

And her face will look wond’rous fmugh. Gay>, 

Smu'gness. n.f. [from Jmug.] Sprucenefs; neatnefs, 

SMUT, n.f [prmrea, Saxon; fmette, Dutch.] 

1. A fpot made with foot or coal. 

2. Muft or blacknefs gathered on corn ; mildew. 

Farmers have fuffered by fmutty wheat, when fuch will 
not fell for above five Ihillings a bulhel 3 whereas that which is 
free from fmut will fell for ten. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. Obfcenity. 

To Smut. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To ftain ; to mark with foot or coal. 

He is far from being fmutted with the foil of atheifm. More. 
A fuller had invitation from a collier to live with him : he 
gave him a thoufand thanks 3 but, fays he, as faft as I make 
any thing clean, you’ll be fmutting it again. L’Ejlrange. 

The infide is bo fmutted with duft and fmoke, that neither the 
marble, filver, nor brafs works fhew themfelves. Addif. on Italy „ 

I am wonderfully pleafed to fee my tenants play their inno¬ 
cent tricks, and fmutting one another. Addifon. 

2. To taint with mildew. 

Mildew falleth upon corn, and fmutteth it. Bacon. 

To Smu t. v. n. To gather muft. 

White red-eared wheat is good for clays, and bears a very 
good crop, and feldom fmuts. Mortimer. 

To Smutch, v. a . [from fmut.] To black with fmoke. 

Flas’t fnutch’d thy nofe ? 

They fay it’s a copy out of 'mine. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Have you feen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rude hands have touch’d it l 

Ha’ you mark’d but the fall o’ the fnow. 

Before the foil hath fmutch d it ? Ben. jf obnfon’s Underwoods » 

Smu'ttily. adv. [from fmutty.] 

1. Blackly; fmokily. 

2. Obfcenely. 

Smu'ttiness, 
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Smoj'ttiness. n.f [from fmutty.] 

1. Soil from fmoke. 

My vines and peaches, upon my beft fouth walls, were apt 
to a foot or fmuttinefs upon their leaves and upon their fruits, 
which were good for nothing. Temple. 

2. Obfcenenefs. 

Smu'tty adj . [from fmut .] 

1. Black with fmoke or coal. 

The fmutty grain, 

With fudden blaze diffus’d, inflames the air, Milton. 

The fmutty wainfcot full of cracks. Swift. 

He was a fmutty dog yefterday, and coft me near two hours 
to wafh the ink off his face. Pope. 

2. Tainted with mildew. 

Smutty corn will fell dearer at one time than the clean at 
another. Locke. 

3. Obfcene; not modeft. 

The place is a cenfure of a profane and fmutty paffage in the 
Old Batchelor. Collier. 

Sn ack. n.f. [from fnatch.] A {hare; a part taken by 

- com pad!. 

If the mafter gets the better on’t, they come in for their 
fnack. . L’EJlrange. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muft be cantled, and the judge go fnack . Dryden . 

All my demurs but double his attacks; 

At laft he whifpers, “ Do, and we go fnachs.” Pope. 

Sna'cot n.f A fifh. Ainfworth. 

Sna'ffle. n.f. [fnavely Dutch, the nofe.J A bridle which 
croffes the nofe. 

The third o’ th’ world is your’s, which with a fnaffle 
You may pace eafy; but not fuch a wife. Shakefpeare. 
Sooth him with praife ; 

This, from his weaning, let him well be taught, 

And then betimes in a foft fnaffle wrought. Dryden’s Georg* 
To Sna'ffle. v. a. [from the noun.J To bridle5 to hold in 
a bridle; to hold ; to manage. 

SNAG, n.f [Of this word I know not the etymology or ori¬ 
ginal.] 

1. A jag, or {harp protuberance. 

The one her other leg had lame. 

Which with a (faff, all full of little fnags , 

She did difport, and impotence her name. Fairy Vjjucen. 
T he coat of arms. 

Now on a naked fnag in triumph born, 

Was hung on high. Dryden s JEn. 

2. A tooth left"by itfelf, or Handing beyond the reft. 

In China none hold women fweet. 

Except their fnags are black as jet: 

King Chihli put nine queens to death, 

ConVidl on ftatute, iv’ry teeth. Prior . 

Sna'gged. I adj. [from fnag.] Full of fnags; full of (harp 
Sna'ggy. \ protuberances; (hooting into {harp points. 

His {talking fteps are flay’d 
Upon a Jnaggy oak, which he had torn 
Out of his mother’s bowels, and it made 
His mortal mace, wherewith his foemen he difmay’d. Spenf 
Naked men belabouring one another with flagged Hicks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at fifty-cuffs. More. 

Snail, n.f. [ j-ncegl, Saxon; fegcl, Dutch.] 

1. A flimy animal which creeps on plants, fome with {hells on 
their bucks. 

Fean tell why a fnail has a houfe.—Why ?—Why, to put’s 
head in ; not to give it away to his daughters, and leave his 
horns without a cafe. Shakef. King Lear. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail pac’d beggary. Shah, R. III. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder: 

Snail flow in profit, but he fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat. Shakefpeare. 

Seeing the fnail , which every where doth roam, 

Carrying his own houfe ft 1 11 , Hill is at home, 

Follow, for he is eafy-pac’d, this fnail 
Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy gaol. Donne. 

A river fiail-i hell decayed, {hewed fpar within. Woodward. 
There may be as many ranks of beings in the invifible 
world fuperior to us, as we ourfeives are fuperior to all the 
ranks of being beneath us in this vifible world, even though 
we defeend below the fnail ana the oyher. 71 atts. 

2. A name given to a drone from the flow motion of a fnail. 

Why prat’ft thou to thyfelf, and anfwer’ft not? 

Dromio, thou drone, thou fnail, thou flug, thou fot! Shak. 
Sna'il-clavf.r, or Snail-trefoil, n.f An herb. Ainfworth . 
SNAKE, n. f. [ynaca, Saxon ; fake, Dutch.] A ferpent of the 
oviparous kind, diftinguiftied from a viper. The fnake’s bite 
is harmlefs. Snake in poetry is a general name for a viper. 
Glo’fter’s {hew beguiles him ; 

As the fake, roll’d in a ftow’ry bank. 

With fnining checker’d Hough, doth fting a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakef Hen. VI. 
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We have fcotch’d the fnake r not kill’d it: 

She’ll clofe, and beherfelf; whilft our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former teeth. Shakefp. Maclet) 

The parts muft have their outlines in waves, refembline h 
gliding of a fnake upon the ground: they muft be fmoothanJ 

even * Dryden’ s Dufrefn^ 

Nor chalk, nor crumbling ftones, the food of hakes J% 
.That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. D j 

Sna'keroot. n.f. [fnake and root.] A fpecies of birthwort 
growing in Virginia and Carolina. See Rattlesnake 

ROOT. 

Sna'keshead Iris. n.f. [hermodaflylus, Latin.] A plant 
The charadlers are: it hath a lily-fhaped flower, of'one 
leaf, fhitped exa&ly like an iris; but has a tuberofe root 
divided into two or three dugs, like oblong.bulbs. Miller * 

Sna'keweed, or B fort. n.f. [ biforta , Latin. ] A plant.' 

It flowers in May ; and, if the feafon proves moiil, will 
continue to produce new fpikes of flowers ’till Auguft- it 
may be propagated by planting the roots in a moift fhady bor¬ 
der, and will foon furnifh the ground with plants. Miller. 

Sna'kewood. n. f. [from fnake and vjood.] 

What we call fnakew* od is properly the fmaller branches of 
the root of a tall ftrait tree growing in the ifland of Timor 
and other parts of the Eaft. It has no remarkable fmell- but 
is of an intenfely bitter tafte. The Indians are of opinion 
that it is a certain remedy for the bite of the hooded ferpent* 
and from thence its name of lignum colubrinum , or fnakewoed. 
We very feldom ufe it. Hill’s Mat. Med. 

Sna'ky. adj. [from Inake.] 

1. Serpentine; belonging to a fnake ; refembling a fnake. 

Venomous tongue, tipt with vile adder's fting, 

Of that felf kind with which the furies fell 
Their fnaky heads do comb. Sf infer. 

The true lovers knot had its original from nodus Hercula- 
neus , or Hercules’s knot, refembling the fnaky complication in 
the caduceus, or rod of Hermes. Brown’s Vulgar Emurs. 

So to the coaft of Jordan he diredfs 
His eafy fteps, girded with fnaky wiles. Milton’s Par. Reg 

2 . Having ferpents. 

Look, look unto this fnaky rod, 

And flop your ears againft the charming god. Een. Johnfn, 
In his hand- 

He took caduceus, his fnaky wand. Rubberd’s Tale. 

What was that fnaky -headed gorgon {hield 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Wherewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone? Milton, 

His flying hat was faften’d on his head; 

Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the fnaky wand. Dryden* 

To SNAP. v. a. [The fame with knap.] 

1. To break at once; to break fhort. 

If the chain of neceflity be no ftronger, but that it maybe 
flapped fo eafily in funder; if his. will was no otherwifedeter¬ 
mined from without himfelf, but only by the flgniflcation of 
your defire, and my modeft intreaty, then we may conclude, 
human affairs are not always governed by abfolute neceflity. 

Bramh. againft Hobbs. 
Light is broken like a body, as when ’tis flapped in pieces 
by a tougher body. Digby. 

Dauntlefs as death, away he walks ; 

Breaks the doors open, flaps the locks 5 
Searches the parlour, chamber, ftudy, 

Nor Hops ’till he has culprit’s body. Trior. 

2. To ftrike with a knacking noife, fnap, or {harp knap. 

The bowzy fire 

Firft {hook from out his pipe the feeds of fire. 

Then fnapt his box. Dunciad. 

3. To bite. 

A gentleman pafling by a coach, one of the horfes fnapt on 
the end of his finger. kVif man’s Surgery 

All mungrcl curs bawl, fnarl, and fnap , where the fee flies 
before him. L’Ef range . 

A notion generally received, that a lion is dangerous toa^ 
women who are not virgins, may have given occafion to a 
foolifh report, that my lion’s jaws are fo contrived as to Jnap 
the hands of any of the female fex, who are not thus qua 
lifted. # Jddifon’sSpem- 

He flaps deceitful air with empty jaws. 

The fubtle hare darts fwift beneath his paws. a T 

4. To catch fuddenly and unexpectedly. * 

Sir Richard Graham tells the marquis he would fnap on ^ 
the kids, and make fome fliift to carry him ctae t0 

... fyotm. 

lodgings. 

Some with a noife and greafy light Sutler. 

Are fnapt, as men catch larks at night. , 

You fhould have thought of this before you was ’ 
for now you are in no danger to befinging again. 

Did I not fee you, rafcal, did I not! , 

When you lay fnug to fnap young Damon s goa . 

Belated feem on watch to lie, cW/?. 

And fnap fome cully pafling by. ^ [Snapped 


Hu dibs as. 
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- r Snafpen, Dutch.] To treat with fharp language. 

^ ^ Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod, 

And [napp’d their canons with a why not. 

A furly ill-bred lord 
That chides and fnaps her up at every word. Granville. 

To Snap. v. n. ' 

1 To break fhort; to fall afunder. 

Note the {hip’s fickneffes, the maft . 

Shak’d with an ague, and the hold andwaift 
With a fait dropfy clogg’d ; and our tacklings 
Snapping, like to too high-ftretch’d treble firings, Donne. 
The backbone is divided into fo many verteores for com¬ 
modious bending, and not one intire rigid bone, which, being 
of that length, would have been often in danger of flapping. 111 
funder. " 22 *y on the Creation . 

If y 0 ur fteel be too hard, that is, too brittle, if it be a 
fpring, it will not bow; but with the leaft bending it will 
fnap afunder. Moron’s Mech. Exer. 

J The makers of thefe needles fhould give them a due tem¬ 
per; for if they are too foft they will bend, and if they 
are too brittle they fnap. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. To make an effort to bite with eagernefs. 

If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I fee no rea- 
fon but I may Jhap at him. Shakefp. HenryW. 

We fnap at the bait without ever dreaming of the hook 
that goes along with it. L’EJlrange. 

Towzer fnaps 

At people’s heels with frothy chaps. Swift . 

Snap, n.f [from the verb.J 

1. The adt of breaking with a quick motion. 

2. A greedy fellow. 

He had no fooner faid out his fay, but up rifes a cunning 
fnap, then at the board. L’ EJl range. 

3. A quick eager bite. 

With their bills, thwarted croffwife at the end, they would 
cut an apple in two at one fnap. Carew. 

4. A catch ; a theft. 

Sna'pdragon, or Calf’s fnout. n.f. [ antirrhinum , Latin.] 

1. A plant. 

2. A kind of play, in which brandy is fet on fire, and raifins 
thrown into it, which thofe who are unufed to the fport are 
afraid to take out; but which may be fafely fnatched by a quick 
motion, and put blazing into the mouth, which being clofed, 
the fire is at once extinguifhed. 

Sna'pper. n.f. [fromfnap.] One who fnaps. 

My father named me Autolicus, being letter’d under Mer¬ 
cury ; who, as I am, was likewife a fnapper up of unconfi- 
der’d trifles. Shakefp. Winter s Tale . 

Sna'ppish. adj. [from fnap.] 

1. Eager to bite. 

The fnappifh cur, the paffenger’s annoy, 

Clofe at my heel with yelping treble flies. Swift. 

They lived in the temple; but were fuch fiappif') curs, that 
they frighted away moft of the votaries. Spectator. 

2. Peevifh ; fharp in reply. 

Sna'ppishly. adv. [from fnappifh] Peevifhly; tartly. 

Sna'ppishn fss. n.J. [from Jnappijh.] Peevifhnefs ; tartnefs. 

Sna'psack. n.f [J'nappfack,SiveoT\f[\.] A foldier’s bag. 

Snare, n.f. [ fnara , Swedifli and Iflandick; fnarc, Danifh: 
fnoor, Dutch.] 

1. Any thing fet to catch an animal; a gin; a net. 

O poor haplefs nightingale, thought I, 

How fweet thou fing’ft, how near the deadly fiiare. Milton. 

2. Any thing by which one is intrapped or intangled. 

This I fpeak for your own profit, not that" I may eaft a 
[nare upon you. _ i Cor. vii. 35. 

A fool’s mouth is his deftru&ion, and his lips are the fnare 
of his foul. Prov.xv iii. 7. 

. Propound to thyfelf a conftant rule of living, which though 
it may not be fit to obferve fcrupulouily, kft: it become a fnare 
to thy confidence, or endanger thy health, yet let not thy rule 
e broken. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

r or thee ordain’d a help, became thy fnare: Milton. 

Beauty, wealth, and wit. 

And prowefs, to the pow’r of love fubmit ; 

The fpreading/^r* for all mankind is laid. 

And lovers all betray, or are betray’d. Drxden 

To Snare, v. a. [from the noun.] To ii 


tangle. 


intrap; to in- 


Glo’fter’s {hew 

Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

Vnh forro wfnares relenting paffengers. Shakefp. H VI 

I be wicked is fared in the work of his own hands. Pf ix* 

Warn all creatures from thee 

that to o heav’nly form, pretended 

To SMART falih ?° d ’ f nar * ^herii. Milton’s Paradifi Loll. 

o bJNARL. v. n. [fnarren, Dutch.] 7 J 

° growl as an angry animal; to gnarre. 

VVhat! were yon far ling all before I came, 

7 " e I y to catc h each other by the throat, 

turn y° u a11 your hatred now on me ? Shakefp. R III 
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He is born with teeth ! 

And fo I was; which plainly fignify’d 

That I fliould fnarl, and bit®, and play the dog. Shak.IFNI. 

The {lie's even of the favage herd are fafe : 

All, when they fnarl or bite, have no return 

But courtfliip from the male. Dryden’s Don Sebajlian. 

Now, for the bare pick’d bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war briftle his angry creft. 

And far let h in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakefp. K. John. 
An angry cur 

Snarls while he feeds. Dryd. and Lee’ s Oedipus. 

2. To fpeak roughly; to talk in rude terms. 

’Tis malicious and unmanly to fnarl at the little lapfes of a 
pen, from which Virgil himfelf Hands not exempted. Dryden . 
The honeft farmer and his wife, 

Two years declin’d from prime of life, 

Had ftruggled with the marriage-noofe. 

As almoft ev’ry couple does: 

Sometimes my plague! fometimes my darling ! 

Killing to-day, to-morrow farling. Prior. 

Where haft thou btQnJnarling odious truths, and entertain¬ 
ing company with difcourfe of their difeafes? Congreve. 

To Snarl, v. a. To intangle; to embarrafs. I know not 
that this fenfe is well authorifed. 

Confuted farled confciences render it difficult to pull out 
thread by thread. Decay of Piety. 

Sna'rler. n.f. [from fnarl.] One who fnarls; a growling, 
furly, quarrelfome, infulting fellow. 

Should ftupid libels grieve your mind. 

You foon a remedy may find; 

Lie down obfeure, like other folks* 

Below the lafh of farlcrs jokes. Swift. 

Sna'ry. adj. [from fare.] Intangling; infidious. 

Spiders in the vault their fary webs have fpread. Dryden. 
Snast. n.f. The fnuff of a candle. 

It firft burned fair, ’till fome part of the candle was con- 
fumed, and the fawduft gathering about the fajl ; but then it 
made the fajl big and long, and burn dufkifhly, and the candle 
wafted in half the time of the wax pure. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 
To SNATCH, v. a. [facken , Dutch] 

1. To feize any thing haftily. 

A virtuous mind Ihould rather wilh to depart this world 
with a kind of treatable diffolution, than to be fuddenly cut off 
in a moment; rather to be taken than Jhatched away from the 
face of the earth. " Hooker . 

Death, 

So /notch’d. , will not exempt us from the pain. Milton. 

Lite’s ftream hurries all too faft : 

In vain fedate refle&ions we would make. 

When half our knowledge we muft fatch, not take. Pope. 

She fatch’d a Iheet of Thule from her bed : 

Sudden {he flies, and whelms it o’er the pyre; 

Down fink the flames. Pope’s Dunciad. 

They, failing down the ftream. 

Are fatch’d immediate by the quick-ey’d trout 
Of darting falmon. Tbo?nfon’s Summer. 

2. To tranfport or carry fuddenly. 

He had fcarce performed any part of the office of a biftiop 
in the diocefs of London, when he was fnatched from thence*, 
and promoted to Canterbury. Clarendon. 

Oh nature ! 

Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works, 

Snatch me to heaven. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

1 o Snatch., v. n. To bite, or catch eagerly at fomething. 
Lords will not let me: if I had a monopoly on’t, they 
would have part on’t; nay, the ladies too will be fnotching . 

rr n Shakefp. K n% Lear . 

He ihali fatch on the right hand, and be hungry. If. ix. 20. 

Lycus, fwifter of his feet, 

Runs, doubles, winds and turns, amidft the war; 

Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind, 

And Jnatches at the beam he firft can find. Drxclen’s JF.n 

Snatch, n. J. [from the verb.] 

1. A hafty catch. 

2. A fhort fit of vigorous aclion. 

After a ftiower to weeding a fatch ; 

More eafily weed with the root to difpatch, Tuffcr. 

3 * Ts. fmall part of any thing ; a broken part. 

She chaunted fatches of old tunes. 

As one incapable of her own diftrefs. Shakefp. Ham'et. 
■In this work attempts will exceed performances, it beino- 
compofed by Jnatches of time, as medical vacations would 

Brown's Vulgar Errourl 

4- A broken or interrupted adhon ; a ftiort fit. 

The fatches in his voice, 

And burft of fpeaking, were as his. Shakefp. Cymbe!i» e . 

how the m ° V ?i ty fitS mi f r,atches J fo 'hat it is not conceivable 
nemi , yC °n , UCe unt , oamoti ™> which, byreafon of its ner- 
P wM f° T ? r ? nd et)Ual - Wilkins', Dadalus. 

in the rr. fl 6 ° tCn f nat thes of funlhine and fair weather 
hs moft unc «mfortable parts of the year. Spectator. 
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S N E 

l 

5’, A quip ; a fhuffling anfwer. 

Come, leave your fnatcbes , and yield me a direct anfwer. 

Shake/. Meajurc for Mcafurc. 
Sna'tcher. n.f. [from /natch.] One that fnatches, or takes 
any thing in hafte. 

They of thofe marches 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. 

*--We do not mean the courfing jnatchers only, 

But fear the main intendment of the Scot. Shake/p. H. V. 
Sna'tcHingly. adv. [from fnatching .] Haftily ; with inter* 
ruption 

To SNEAK, v. n. [ymcan, Saxon; fnige, Danifh.] 

I. To creep flily; to come or go as if afraid to be feen. 

Once the eagle, England, being in prey, 

To her unguarded neft the weazel, Scot, 

Comes /leaking , and fo fucks her princely eggs. Shake/peare * 
Sneak not away, fir ; for the friar and you 
Muft have a word anon : lay hold on him. Shake/peare. 

Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey. 

You fkulk’d behind the fence, and fneak'd away. Dryden. 
I ought not to turn my back, and to Jneak off in filence, 
and leave the truth to lie balfled, bleeding, and flain. ' Watts. 
He fneak’d into the grave, 

A monarch’s half and half a harlot’s Have. Dunciad. 

Are you all ready ? Here’s your mufick here : 

Author, fncak off; we’ll tickle you, my dear. Moore. 

!2. To behave with meannefs and fervility; to crouch; to 
truckle. 

I need falute no great man’s threfhold, fneak to none of his 
friends to fpeak a good word for me to my confcience. South. 

Nothing can fupport minds drooping and fneaking , and in¬ 
wardly reproaching them, from a fenfe of their own guilt, but 
to fee others as bad. South's Sermons . 

When int’reft calls off all her /leaking train, 

When all th’ oblig’d defert, and all the vain, 

She waits, or to the fcaffold, or the ceil, 

When the laft ling’ring friend has bid farewel. Pope . 

Tom ftruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave ; 

Will fncaks a fcriv’ncr, an exceeding knave. Pope. 

Sne'aker. n.f. A large veffel of drink. 

I have juft left the right worfhipful and his myrmidons about 
a fneakcr of five gallons. Spectator. 

Sne'aking. participial adj. [from fneak.] 

J. Servile; mean; low. 

1 . Covetous; niggardly; meanly parcimonious; 

Sne'akingly. adv. [from fneaking.] Meanly; fervilely. 

Do all things like a man, not fneakingiy : 

Think the king fees thee ftill. Herbert. 

While you fneakinjg'y fubmit. 

And beg our pardon at our feet, 

Difcourag’d by your guilty fears 

To hope for quarter for your ears. Hudibras. 

Sne'akup. n.f. [from fneak.’] A cowardly, creeping, infi- 
dious fcoundrel. Obfolete. 

The prince is a jack, a fneakup ; and, if he were here, I 
would cudgel him like a dog, if he would fay fo. Shak. H.IV. 
To Sneap. v. a. [This word feems a corruption of Jhib , or of 
Jnap , to reprimand. Perhaps fnap is in that fenfe from fmb, 
fnibbe , Danifh. 

Men ftiulde him fnibbe bitterly. Chaucer.] 

1. To reprimand; to check. 

2. To nip. 

What may 

Breed upon our abfence, may there blow 
No j,heaping winds at home. Shake/peare. 

Bneap. n.f. [from the verb.] A reprimand ; a check. 

My lord, I will not undergo this /neap without reply : you 
call honourable boldnefs impudent faucinefs : if a man will 
court’fy and fay nothing, he is virtuous. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
To Sneb. v. a. [Properly toying. See Sneap.] To check; 
to chide; to reprimand. 

Which made this foolifh briar wax fo bold. 

That on a time he caft him to fcold, 

And fnebbe the good oak, for he was old. Spenfcr. 

To Sneer, v. n. [This word is apparently of the fame family 
with fnore and fnert.] 

1. To fhow contempt by looks : nafo fufpcndcre adunco. 

2. To inftnuate contempt by covert expreftions. 

The wolf was by, and the fox in a fneering W 2 .y advifed him 
not to irritate a prince againft his fubjecls. L Ejlrange. 

I could be content to be a little jneered at in a line, for the 
fake of the pleafure I fliould have in reading the reft. Pope. 

If there has been any thing expreffed with too much feve- 
rity, it will fall upon thofe jneering or daring writers of the 
age againft; religion, who have left reafon and decency. Watts. 

3. To utter with grimace. 

I have not been Jneering fulfome lies, and naufeous flattery, 
at a little tawdry whore. Congreve. 

4. To fhow auk ward mirth. 

I had no power over one mufcle in their faces, though they 
freercd at every word fpoken by each other. Taller. 


\ 
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Sneer, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A look of contemptuous ridicule. 

Did not the fneer of more impartial men 
At fenfe and virtue, balance all agen. p. . 

2. An expreftion of ludicrous fcorn. 

Socrates or Caefar might have a fool’s coat clapt upon th 

i A in tViic rlifnrnii»3 tVi/a \%7 1 1. - 



and in this difguife neither the wifdom of th 


e one nor the 


majefty of the other could fecure them from a fneer. Watts 

To SNEEZE, v. n. [meyan, Saxon ; niefen , Dutch.] To em'i 
wind audibly by the nofe. 

If one be about to fneeze , rubbing the eyes ’till tears rim 
will prevent it; for that the humourdefeending to the noftrils 
is diverted to the eyes. Bacon 

If the pain be more intenfe and deeper within amon&ft 
the membranes, there will be an itching in the palate andnof- 
trils, with frequent fneezing. Wijeman’s Surgery 

To thee Cupid fneez’d aloud ; 

And every lucky omen fent before, 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan fhore. Dryden 

If any thing opprefs the head, it hath a power to free itfelf 
by fneezing. _ Ray on the Creation. 

Violent fneezing produceth convulfions in all the mufcles of 
refpiration: fo great an alteration can be produced only by 
the tickling of a feather; and if the action of fneezing fhould 
be continued by fome very acrid fubftance, it will produce head- 
ach, univerfal convulfions, fever, and death. Arbuthnot. 

An officer put the (harp end of his half-pike a good way up 
into my noftril, which tickled my nofe like a ftraw, and made 
me fneeze violently. Gulliver’s Travels. 

Sneeze, n.f. [from the verb.] Emiffion of wind audibly by 
the nofe. 

I heard the rack 

As earth and iky would mingle ; but 
Thefe flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar’d frame of heav’n, 

Are to the main as wholfome as a fneeze 

To man’s lefs univerfe, and foon are gone. Milt. Par. Reg. 

-We read in Godignus, that upon a fneeze of the emperor of 
Monomotapa, there paft acclamations fucceffiveiy through the 
city. Browns Vulgar Errcurs. 

Sne'ezewort. n.f. [ptarmiea, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath radiated flowers, whofedifk confifts of manyflorets; 
but the borders are compofed of half florets : the embryoes 
are lodged in the flowercup, which is fcaly, each of which 
becomes one (lender feed. Miller. 

Sn^t. n.f. [Among hunters.] The fat of a deer. Bid. 

Snew. The old preterite of To fnovj. Bid. 

To Snib. v. a.\ [fnibbe, Danifh. See Sneap.] To check; to 
nip; to reprimand. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to revile or [nib. Plublerd's Tale. 

Snick andSnee. n.f A combat with knives. 

Among the Dunkirkers, where Jnick and Jhee was in fafnion, 
a boatfwain with fome of our men drinking together, became 
quarrelfome : one of our men beat him down ; then kneeling 
npon his breaft, he drew out a knife, flicking in his fafh, and 
cut him from the ear towards the mouth. WifemadsSurgery. 

To Sni'cker, or Snigger, v. n. To laugh flily, wantonly, or 
contemptuoufly ; to laugh in one’s fleeve. Bid. 

To Sniff, v. n. [fmjfa, Swedifh.] To draw breath audibly up 
the nofe. 

So then you look’d fcornful, and fiift at the dean, 

As, who fhould fay, now am I fkinny and lean? Swift. 

To Sni'ggle. v. n. 

Sniggling is thus performed : in a warm day, when the wa¬ 
ter is loweft, take a ftrong fmall hook, tied to a firing about a 
yard long ; and then into one of the holes, where an eel may 
hide herfelf, with the help of a fnort flick put in your bait 
leifurely, and as far as you may conveniently : if within tie 
fight of it, the eel will bite inftantly, and as certainly gorge 
it: pull him out by degrees, Walton s Aug <j- 

To Snip. v. a. [ Jnippcn , Dutch.] *1 o cut at cr.ce wit 

feiflars. * , . 

The finus fhould be laid open, which was fnigt up a ou 
two inches with a pair of probe-feiflars, and the incited >p s 
dreffed. Wifemans Surgery- 

When tradesmen brought extravagant bills, fir Roger ue 
to bargain to cut off a quarter of a yard: lie wore a pair0 
feiflars for this purpofe, and would jnip it off nicely. Jr but n. - 
Putting one‘blade of the feiflars up the gut, and the ot Jp 
the wound, jnip the whole length of the iiftuia. 

Snip. n.f. [from the verb.] 


1. A Angle cut with feiflars. 


What! this a fleeve ? 

Here’s fnip and.nip, and cut, and flifh and flafh, 

Like to a cenfor in a barber’s ftiop. _ ffo . 

The ulcer would not cure farther than it was *a. °P, * 
therefore with one fnip more I laid it open to the veiy enL *‘ J 

2 , A fmall fhred. . c 1 ft. 

Thofe we keep within compafs by fmall {nips or e \ • • 
'hoping to defend the parts about; but, in fpite o i a > 


will fpread farther. 
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, A fnare; a fnack. A low word. . • 

J ’ He found his friend upon the mending hand, which he was 

glad to bear, beetle of the» that he himlelf 

Snipe, n.f. [ fneppe, German; j-nire, Saxon; yfmt, 'v ehh.j 

f A fmall fen fowl with a long bill. , 

The external evident caufes of the atrabilis are a high for 
mentino- diet; as old cheefe, birds feeding in fens, as geeie, 
ducks, ^woodcocks, fnipes , and fvvans. ! °y u • 

2. A fool ; a blockhead. 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purle; 

For I mine oWn gain’d knowledge fhould profane. 

If I fhould time expend with luch a Jnipe, 

But for my fport and profit. Shakefp. Uthello. 

Sni'pper. n.f. [from fnip.] One that fnips. 

Sni'ppet. n.f. [from fnip.] A fmall part; a lhare. 

Witches fimpling, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors fnippets ; 

Or from the pill’ry tips of ears. Hudibtas. 

Sni'psnap. n.f. [A cant word formed by reduplication of fnap.] 

Tart dialogue. 

Dennis and diffonance, and captious art. 

And fnip fnap fhort, and interruption fmart. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Snite. n.f. [ynrea, Saxon.] A fnipe. This is perhaps the 
true name; but J'nipe prevails. 

Of tame birds Cornwal hath doves, geefe, and ducks: of 
wild, quail, rail, fnite , and wood-dove. Carew. 

To Snite. v.a. [ynyran, Saxon.] I o blow the nofe. 

Nor would any one be able to fnite his nofe, or to fneeze ; 
in both which the paffage of the breath through the mouth, 
being intercepted by the tongue, is forced to go through the 
no f e . Grew’s CofmoL 

SNi'VEL. n.f [/navel, fnevel, German.] Snot; the running 
of the nofe. 

To Sni'vel. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run at the nofe. 

2. Tocryas children. 

Funeral tears are hired out as mourning cloaks; and whe¬ 
ther we go to our graves fniveling or finging, ’tis all mere 
form. U Ef range. 

Away goes he fniveling and yelping, that he had dropt his 
ax into the water. L’Ejlrange. 

Sni'vellf.r. nf. [from fnivel.] A weeper ; a weak lamenter. 

He’d more lament when I was dead. 

Than all the fnivcllers round my bed. Swift. 

To Snore, v.n. [. fnorcken , Dutch.] To breathe hard through 
the nofe, as men in fleep. 

I did unreverently blame the gods. 

Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfelf. B. Johnf. 

Whofe railing heroes, and whofe wounded gods, 

Makes fome fufpedl he fnores as well as nods. Ro/common. 
He may lie quietly in his Ihades, and fnore on to doomfday 
for me; unlefs I fee farther reafon of difturbing his repofe. 

Stillingfeet. 

Is not yonder Proteus’ cave ? 

It is; and in it lies the god afleep ; 

And Jn-jrhig by 
We may defery 

The monfters of the deep. Dryderfs Albion . 

’ I was Acme’s and Septimius’ life; 

The lady figh’d, the lover fnor’d. Prior . 

The giant, gorg’d with flefti, and wine, and blood. 

Lay ftretcht at length, and Jnoring in his den. 

Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o’ercharg’d 

With purple wine and cruddl’d gore confus’d. Addifon. 

Snore, n.f. [pnopa, Saxon ; from the verb.] Audible refpira¬ 
tion of fleepers through the nofe. 
r \ he furfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores: I’ve drugg’d their poffets. 

_ Shakefp care’s Macbeth. 

i 0 oNort. v.n. [fnorcken, Dutch.] To blow through the 
uo(e as a high mettled horfe. % 

The fnor ting of his horfes was heard. ,J e r. viii. 16. 

The fiery war-horfe paws the ground, 

And fnorts and trembles at the trumpet’s found. Addifon. 

Irom their full racks the gen’rous fteeds retire. 

Dropping ambrofial foams an A fnorting fire. Addifon’s Ovid. 

vJYYr HC WltH Wide n °Ms yfnorting, fkims the wave. Tbomfcn. 

A. 1, **/• Cr^ote, Saxon ; /not, Dutch.] The mucus of 
the nofe. 

Thus, when a greedy floven once has thrown 
fn°t \nto the mefs, ’tis all his own. Swift 


^N’OTTY. adj. [from fnot.] Full of fnot. 
boy hlS fqUire S ° Uth my hufDand took in a &rty fnotty-n ofed 

SN §jT. Dutch.] Arbuthnot • 

The nofe of a beaft. 

His nofe in the air, his fnout in the {kies. 

'tv , 1 ^ lape a bea S le ’ s whelp throughout. 

With broader forehead, and a {harper fnout. 


Tuffer. 

Dryden. 


• i 

Hudibras l 
Hudibras. 
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2. The nofe of a man, in contempt. 

Her fubtle fnout 

Did quickly Wind his meaning out. 

But when the date of Nock was out. 

Off' dropt the fympathetick Jnout. 

What Ethiop lips he has. 

How foul a fnout, and what a hanging face! Dryd. Juven. 

Charm’d with his eyes, and chin, and fnout. 

Her pocket-glafs drew flily out; 

And grew enamour’d with her phiz, 

As juft the counterpart of his. Swift* 

3. The nofel or end of any hollow pipe. 

Sno'uted. adj. [from fnout.] Having a fnout. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like a goat. Grew . 
SNOW. n.f. [pnap, Saxon; fiee, Dutch.] The fmall par¬ 
ticles of water frozen before they unite into drops. Locke. 
Benaiah flew a lion in a pit, in time of fnow. 2 Sa. xxiiio 
Drought and heat confume fnow waters. Job xxiv. 19. 

He gives the Winter’s fno w her airy birth, 

And bids her virgin fleeces clothe the earth. Sandys. 

To Snow. v. n. [pnapan, Saxon; fneeuwen , Dutch.] 1 o have 
fnow fall. 

To Snow. v.a. To fcatter like fnow. 

If thou be’ft born to fee ftrange fights, 

Bide ten thoufand days and nights, 

’Till age fnow white hairs on thee. Donne. 

SkrcfwB all. n.f. [fnow and ball.] A round lump of con¬ 
gested fnow. 

They paffed to the eaft-riding of Yorklhire, their company 
daily irlcreafing, like a fnowball in rolling. Hayward. 

His bulky folly gathers as it goes, 

And, rolling o’er you, like ts fnowball grows. Dryden. 

A fnowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of 
white, cold, and round, the powers, as they are in the jnow- 
ball, I call qualities ; and as they are fenfations in our under- 
ftandings, ideas. Locke. 

Sno'wbROTH. n.f [^fnow and broth] Very cold liquor. 
Angelo, a man whofe blood 
Is vefy fnowbroth , one who never feels 
The wanton {Tings and motions of the fenfe. Shake/peare. 
Sno'wdrop. n.f [narciffoleucoium, Latin.] An early flower. 
The flower is, for the moft part, compofed of fix leaves* 
in form of a lily, which are fometimes equal, and fometimes 
unequal and pendulous: the empalement becomes a roundifh 
fruit, which is divided into three cells, and full of roundifti 
feeds: to which may be anded, it hath a bulbous root. Miller . 

When we tried the experiment with the leaves of thofe 
purely white flowers that appear about the end of Winter, 
called fnowdrops , the event was not much unlike that newly 
mentioned. _ . Boyle on Colours, 

The little ftiape, by magick pow’r, 

Grew lefs and lefs, contracted to a flow’r ; 

A flow'r, that firft in this fweet garden fmil’d. 

To virgins facred, and the fnow drop ftyl’d. TickelL 

Snow-white, adj. [fnovj and white.] White as fnow. 

A fnow-white bull fhall on your fhore be flain ; 

His offer’d entrails caft into the main. Dryden ’s Mn. 

Sfco'WY. adj. [from fnow.] 

1. White like fnow. 

So fhews a fnowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows {hews, Shake/peare , 

Now I fee thy jolly train : 

Snowy headed Winter leads, 

Spring and Summer next fucceeds ; 

Yellow Autumn brings the rear ; 

Thou aft father of the year. Rowe, 

I he blufiling ruby on her fnowy breaft. 

Render’d its panting whitenefs more confeft. Prion 

2. Abounding with fnow. 

Fhefe firft in Crete 

And Ida known ; thence on the fnowy top 
Of cold Olympus rul’d the middle air. Moon’s Par. Lojl 0 
As when the Tartar from his Ruffian foe. 

By Aftracan, over the fnowy plains, 

Retires. Milton’s Paradife Loft, 

oNUB. n.J. [horn fnebbe, Dutch, a nofe, or knubel, a joint of 
the finger.] A jag; a fnag; a knot in wood. 

Lifting up his dreadful club on high. 

All arm’d with ragged /nubs and knotty grain. 

Him thought at firft encounter to have flain. * Fairy 3 ueen' 

To Snu,,. va . [R ath er To fmb. See Sneap, Sneb, Stiff 1 * 

1. i d check ; to reprimand. ■’ 

2. To nip. 

Tff th , e fea( ? ,or k es f, . ,e he T and boughs of trees run out 
far to landward ; but toward the fea are fo fnubbed bv the 
winds, as if their houghs had been pared or fhaven off Ray 

?! "• DutC >] T ° fob with convulfion J ' 


^Tr. r r • T J x w 1UU Wien convuJho 

T fh»g V '”' Lf "‘ ier ’ Danift ’ J To lie idle, clofe 
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Herbert. 


Now he will fight it out, and to the wars; 

Now eat his bread in peace, 

And fnudge in quiet; now he fcorns increafe; 

Now all day fpares. 

SNUFF, n.f. \_fnuf Dutch, fnot.] 

1. Snot. In this fenfe it is not ufed. 

2. The ufelefs excrefcence of a candle: whence moucher la 
cbandellc. 

My great affli&ion, 

If I could bear longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your oppofelefs wills. 

My fnuff and loathed part of nature fhould 

Burn itfelf out. Shakefp. King Lear. 

But deareft heart, and dearer image, flay! 

Alas! true joys at beft are dreams enough : 

Though you flay here, you pafs too faft away; 

For even at firft life’s taper is a fnuff. Donne. 

The fnujf- difhes fhall be of pure gold. Ex. xxv. 38. 

If the liquor be of a clofe and glutinous confiftency, it may 
burn without any fnujf.\ as we fee in camphire, and fome other 
bituminous fubftances; and moft of the ancient lamps were of 
this kind, becaufe none have been found with fuch wicks. Wilk. 

3. A candle almofl burnt out. 

Lamentable! 

To hide me from the radiant fun, and folace 

1 ’ th’ dungeon by a J'nujf. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. The fired wick of a candle remaining after the flame. 

A torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
into the vapour. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Refentment expreffed byfnifting; perverfe refentment. 

What hath been feen 

Either in fnujfs or packings of the duke’s, 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Againft the old kind king. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Jupiter took fnuff at the contempt, and punifhed him : he 
fent him home again. VEJlrange. 

6. Powdered tobacco taken by the nofe. 

Juft where the breath of life his noflrils drew, 

A charge of fnuff the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes diredt to ev’ry atom juft 
The pungent grains of titillating duft. Pope. 

To Snuff, v. a. [fnuffcn , Dutch.] 

1. To draw in with the breath. 

A heifer will put up her nofe, and fnuff in the air againft 
rain. Bacon. 

With delight h zfnuff’d the ftnell 
Of mortal change on earth. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

He fluffs the wind, his heels the fand excite; 

But when he ftands colledted in his might. 

He roars and promifes a more fuccefsful fight. Dry dm. 

The youth, 

Who holds the neareft ftation to the light. 

Already feems to fnuff the vital air. 

And Jeans juft forward on a fhining fpear. Dryden's JEn. 

My troops are mounted ; their Numidian {feeds 
Snuff up the wind, and long to fcour the defart. Addifon. 
My nag’s greateft fault was Jnuffing up the air about Brack- 
denftown, whereby he became fuch a lover of liberty, that I 
could fcarce hold him in. Swift. 

2. To fcent. 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heav’n, and fluffs it in the wind. Dryden. 

For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves. 

And tempt the ftream, and fnuff their abfent loves. Dryden. 

O’er all the blood-hound boafts fuperior fkill. 

To fcent, to view, to turn, and boldly kill! 

His fellows vain alarms rejedls with fcorn, 

True to the mafter’s voice, and learned horn: 

His noflrils oft, if ancient fame fing true, 

Trace the fly felon through the tainted dew : 

Once fnuff d, he follows with unalter’d aim. 

Nor odours lure him from the chofen game; 

Deep-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views, 

Springs on relentlefs, and to death purfues. Tickell, 

3. To crop the candle. 

The late queen’s gentlewoman! 

To be her miftrefs’ miftrefs! 

This candle burns not clear: ’tis I mull fnuff it, 

And out it goes. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Againft a communion-day our lamps fhould be better 
drefled, and our lights fnuffed, and our religion more a&ive. 

Taylor's worthy Com?nunicant. 

You have got 

An office for your talents fit, 

T o fnuff the lights, and ftir the fire, 

And get a dinner for your hire. SvAft. 

To Snuff, v. n. 

I. Tofnoit; to draw breath by the nofe. 

The fury fires the pack, they fnuff, they vent, 

And feed their hungry noflrils with the fcent. Dryd. AEn. 
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Says Humpus, fir, my mafter bad me pray 
Your company to dine with him to-day: 

He fluffs , then follows, up the flairs he goes; 

Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his fhoes/ w 

2 . To fnift in contempt. in &' 

Ye faid, what a wearinefs is it, and ye ha vt fnuff d at it 

Snu'ffbox. n.f. \_fnuff and box.] The box in which fnuff t 
carried. 

If a gentleman leaves a fnuffbox on the table, and cr 0 cth 
away, lock it up as part of your vails. g w -r 

Sir Plume, of amber fnuffbox juftly vain, J ' 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. n , 

Snu'ffers. n. f [from fnuff.] The inftrument with whirK 
the candle is clipped. 

When you have fnuffed the candle, leave the fiuffers open. 

Swift's Directions to the Butler 
To Snu'ffle. v. n. [fnuffelen , Dutch.] To fpeak through 
the nofe; to breath hard through the nofe. 

A water-fpaniel came down the river, fhewing that he 
hunted for a duck ; and with a fnuffling grace, difdaining that 
his duelling force could not as well prevail through the water 
as through the air, waited with his eye to fee whether he cculd 
efpy the duck’s getting up again. Sidney. 

Bagpipes of the loudeft drones. 

With fnuffling broken-winded tones, 

Whofe blafts of air in pockets fhut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut. Hudihras. 

It came to the ape to deliver his opinion, who fmelt and 
fnuffed , and confidered on’t. L'EJlrange. 

One clad in purple, 

Eats and recites fome lamentable rhyme; 

Some fenfelefs Phillis in a broken note, 

Snuffing at nofe, and croaking in his throat. Dryden, 
To SNUG. v.n. [fiiger, Dutch.] To lie clofe; to fnudge. 
There Jnugging well, he well appear’d content, 

So to have done amifs, fo to be fhent. Sidney. 

As the loving couple lay fnugging together, Venus, to try if 
the cat had changed her manners with her fhape, turned a 
moufe loofe into the chamber. L'Ejirange. 

Snug. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Clofe; free from any inconvenience. 

They fpy’d a country farm, 

Where all was fnug, and clean, and warm ; 

For woods before, and hills behind. 

Secur’d it both from rain and wind. Prior, 

2 . Clofe; out of notice. 

At Will’s 

Lie fnug , and hear what criticks fay. Swift. 

3. Slily or infidioufly clofe. 

Did I not fee you, rafeal, did I not! 

When you lay fnug to fnap young Damon’s goat? Dryden. 
To Snu'ggi.e. v.n. [from fnug.] To lie clofe; to lie warm. 
So. adv. [ ypa, Saxon; foo, Dutch; German.] 

1. In like manner. It anfwers to as either preceding or follow¬ 
ing. Noting comparifon. 

As whom the fables feign of monftrous fize, 

Titanian or eartfiborn that v/arr’d on Jove, 

So ftretch’d out huge in length the arch fiend lay. Milton, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that ftrew the brooks 
In Valombrofa, where th’ Etrurian fhades 
High over-arch’d embow’r, fo thick beftrewn 
Abjedt and loft lay thefe. Milton. 

Tir’d at firft fight with what the mufe imparts, - 
In fearlefs youth we tempt the heights of arts; 

So pleas’d at firft the tow’ring Alps we try. 

Mount o’er the vales, and feem to tread the fky. Pty 1 * 
As into air the purer fpirits flow. 

And fep’rate from their kindred dregs below, 

So flew her foul to its congeneal place. *°P e ' 

2. To fuch a degree. ^ 

Why is his chariot fo long in coming ? v * 2 

Can nothing great, and at the height, 

Remain fo long, but its own weight 
Will ruin it? Or is’t blind chance ^ .... 

That ftill defires new ftates t’ advance. Ben. Jehnf Catiud, 
Amoret, my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thy ftrength does lie; 

Where the pow’r that charms us fo , .. 

In thy foul, or in thy eye ? , . . 

I viewed in my mind, fo far as I was able, the begui D 
and progrefs of a rifing world. Burnet's Theory of tee nr 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 

Why fhould we mourn that he fo foon is freed. r )* 
Upon our firft going into a company of Arrangers, ou j. 
nevolence or averfion rifes towards feveral particu ar p cr , ^ 
before we have heard them fpeak, or fo muchas 

they are. Addt f m s S K 

We think our fathers fools, fo wife we re grown. 

3 > 
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Our wifer fons 3 no'doubt, will think us fo. 
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001 frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 

Grew darker at their frown. 

There’s no fuch thing, as that we beauty call, 
ft is meer cofenage all; 

For though fome long ago 
T it-’d certain colours mingl’d/tf and/?, 

T| iat doth not tie me now from chufing new. Sue ding. 
There is fomething equivalent in France and Scotland ; fo 
, ■ , verv hard calumny upon our foil to affirm tnat Jo ex- 
flS „ “ . fr u i, will not grow here. TartU. 

“ We may be certain that man is not a creature that hath 
• s . becaufe this only concerns the manner cl his exntence, 
Tn!] we feeing what he is, may certainly know that he is not 

ft T 0, fl /Ji m inutelv tell him the fteps by which I was brought 
in t 0 this way, that he may judge whether I proceeded ratio- 
i] if anv thing in my example is worth his notice. Locke. 
^ This Gentle n an is a perfon of good fenfe, and knows that 
h „ is very much in fir Roger’s efteem, fothat he lives in the 
family rather as a relation than dependent. Addifon. 

r In the fame manner. 

r Of fuch examples add me to the roll; 

Me easily indeed mine may negleft, 

But God’s propos’d deliverance not fo. Milton. 

To keep up the tutor’s authority, ufe him with great refpeft 


vourfelf, and caufe all your famdy to do/o too. 

• . i* .. ^.1. . . 1 1 f 1 fr, »• 1 /n M 1 no Ic 1 fr. 1 c in 




\ckc. 

^According to the multifarioufxiefs of this immutability, Jo 
are the poflibilities of being. Noras. 

<5, Thus; in this manner. 

Not far from thence the mournful fields appear, 

So call’d from lovers that inhabit there. Dryden. 

Does this deferve to be rewarded Jo ? 

Did you come here a ftranger or a foe ? _ Dryden. 

ft concerns every man, with the greateft ferioufnefs, to 
enquire into thofe matters whether they be Jo or not. Tillotfon. 

No nation ever complained they had too broad, too deep, 
or too many rivers ; they underftand better than fo, how to 
value thofe ineftimable gifts of nature. Bentley. 

So when the firft bold veflel dar’d the feas, 

Hi_h on the ftefn the Thracian rais’d his ftrain. Pope. 
Whether this be from an habitual motion of the animal fpi¬ 
rits, or from the alteration of the conftitution, by fome more 
unaccountable way, this is certain that f it is. Locke. 

7. Therefore; for this reafon; in confequence of this. 

The god, though loth, yet was conftrain’d t’obey ; 

For longer time th n that, no living wight. 

Below the earth, might fufFer’d be to ftay : 

So back again him brought to living light. Fairy Fpuecn. 

If he fet induftrioufly and finceiely to perform the com¬ 
mands of Chrift, he can have no ground of doubting but it 
fhall prove fuccefsful to him, and fo all that he hath to do is to 
endeavour by prayer and ufe of the means, to qualify him- 
felf for this bleffed condition. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Some are fall’n, to difobedience fall’n ; 

And ,o from heav’n to deepeft hell. Miltons ParadifeLof. 
God makes him in his own image an intellectual creature, 
and fo capable of'dominion. Locke. 

8. On thefe terms; noting a conditional petition: anfwcred by 
as. 

O goddefs ! tell what I would fay. 

Thou know’ft it, and I feel too much to prav, 

So grant my fuit, as I enforce my might, 

In love to be thy champion. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs : 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten ; 

As here my foul acquits thee of my death, 

As here I part without an angry thought. Rowe. 

So may kind rains their vital moifLre yield, 

And fwell the future harveft of thy field. Pope. 

9* Provided that; on condition that; mode. 

Be not fad: 

Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, fo unapprov’d, and leave 
No fpot or blame behind. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

So the dodlrine be but wholfome and edifying, though there 
fhould. be a want of exaflnefs in the manner of fpeaking or 
reafoning, it may be overlooked. Atterbury. 

Foo much of love thy haplefs friend has prov’d, 
loo many giddy foolifh hours are gone ; 

May the remaining few know only friendfhip : 

So thou, my deareft, trueft, beft Alicia, 

Vouchfafe to lodge me in thy gentle heart, 

A partner there ; I will give up mankind. Rowe. 

10 -Jn like manner; noting conceffion of one propofition and 
ai.umption of another, anfwcring to as. 

As a war fhould bft undertaken upon a juft motive, fo a 
' -?" n 5 e ou S ht t0 confider the condition he is in when he enters 

Swift, 


on it. 


s aH 

„. It fometimes anfwers to the word or fentence going before, 

Who thinks his wife is vtrtuous though not fit 
Is pleas’d and patient till the truth he know. L , fn 

Angling is fomething like poetry, men 

One may as well fay, that the conflagration Hull ^ only 
national, as to fay that the deluge was>. Gurnet. 

However foft within themfelves they are, 

To you they will be vahant by defpai; ; 

For having once been guilty, welt they know 

To a revengeful prince they ftill are/- jylden 

He was great ere fortune made him Jo. Uiyaen. 

I laugh at every one, faid an old cyntclc, who laug.is 
me. Do you fo ? replied the philofopher; then you hve 

merrieft life of any man in Athens. f aa -j‘ 

They are beautiful in themfelves, and much more / in tha 
noble language peculiar to that great poet. . Addjon, 

Common-place books have been long med by lnduirrious 

young, divines, and ftill continue Jo. . . V f 

J As to hisufing ludicrous expreffions, my opinion is, ^at 

they are not fo. ^ ° 

The bleft to-day is as completely Jo, 

As who began a thoufand years ago. rope* 

12. Thus it is; this is the ftate. 

How furrow (hakes him ! 

So, now the tempeft tears him up by th’ roots, 7 

And on the ground extends the noble ruin. Dryo.en. 

1 q. At this point; at this time. 

When 

With wild wood-leaves and weeds I ha’ ftrew’d his grave, 

And on it faid a century of prayers. 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep and figh > 

And, leaving fo his fervice, follow you. ^ SbaxeJpeai e* 

14. It notes a kind of abrupt beginning. Well. 

O, fo, and had you a council 
Ofladies too ? who was your fpeaker. 

Madam ? B en - 7 c ^ v f on s Catiline. 

15. It femetimes is little more than an expletive, though it im¬ 
plies fome latent or furd comparifon. 

An aftringent is not quite fo proper, where relaxing the 
urinary paflages is neceflary. ArbuthmU 

16. A word of aflumption ; thus be it. 

There is Percy ; if your father will do me any honour, Jo ; 
if not, let him kill the next Percy himfelf. Shakefpeare. 

I will never bear a bafe mind: if it be my deftiny, /<? • 
it be not, fo. No man is too good to ferve his prince. Shak. 

17. A form of petition. 

Ready are th’ appellant and defendant. 

The armourer and his man, to enter the lifts. 

So pleafe your highnefs to behold the fight. Shakefpeare. 

18. So much as. However much. This is, I think, an irregular 
expreffion. 

So much as you admire the beauty of his verfe, his profe 
is full as good. Pope . 

19. So fo. An exclamation after fome thing done or known. 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 

So fo. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

So fo ; it works : now miftrefs, fit you laft. Dryden. 

20. So fo. [ cofi cofi, Italian.] Indifferently; not much amifs nor 
well. 

He’s not very tall; yet for his years he’s tall; 

His leg is but Jo fo : and yet ’tis well. Shakefpeare. 

Deliver us from the naufeous repetition of As and So, which 
fome fo fo writers, I may call them fo, are continually found¬ 
ing in our ears. Felton on the Clafficks. 

2 1. So then. Thus then it is that; therefore. 

So then the Volfcians ftand ; but as at firft 

Beady, when time fhall prompt them, to make road 
Upon’s again. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

To a war are required a juft quarrel, fufficient forces, and 
a prudent choice of the defigns: Jo then, I will firft juftify the 
quarrel, balance the forces, and propound variety of defigns. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

To Soak. v.n. [yocian, Saxon.] 

1. To lie fteeped in moifture. 

For thy conceit in foaking will draw in 

More than the common blocks. Shakefpeare. 

2. To enter by degrees into pores. 

Lay a heap of earth in great frofts upon a hollow veflel, 

putting a canvafs between, and pour water upon it, fo as to 
foak through : it will make a harder ice in the veflel, and lefs 
apt to diflolvethan ordinarily. Bacon . 

Rain foaking into the flrata, which lie near the furface, 
bears with it all fuch moveable matter as occurs. Woodward. 

3. To drink gluttonoufly and intemperately. This is a low term. 
Let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his eftate waftes, 

yet the habitual third after his cqps drives him to the tavern, 
though he has in his view the lofs of health and plenty ; the 
leaft of which he ccnfefles is far greater than the tickling of 
his palate with a glafs of wine, or the idle clvat of a foaking 

" ' Locks. 
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SOB 

To Soa k. v. a. 

1. To macerate in any moifture; to deep; to keep wet till 
moifture is imbibed j to drench. 

Many of our princes 

Lie drown’d and /cak'd in mercenary blood : 

, So do our vulgar drench their peaiant limbs 
In blood of princes. Sbakefpeart's Hen. V. 

Their land (hall b q foaked with blood. Jjd. xxxiv. 7. 

There deep Galefus /oaks the yellow fands. Dryden. 

Thou whole life’s a dream of lazy pleafure : 

’I is all thy bus’neis, bus’nefs how to fhun 
To balk thy naked body in the fun ; 

Suppling thy ftiffen’d joints with fragrant oil ; 

Then in thy fpacious garden walk a while, 

To fuck the moifture up and /oak it in. Dryden. 

Wormwood, put into the brine yon/oak your corn in, pre¬ 
vents the birds eating it. Mortimer. 

To drain ; to exhauft. This feems to be a cant term. • 
Plants that draw much nourifhment from the earth, and [oak 
and exhauft it, hurt all things that grow by them. Bacon. 

A greater fparer than a faver; for though he had fuch 
means to accumulate, yet his forts, and his garrifons, and his 
feaftings, wherein he was only fumptuous, could not but [oak 
his exchequer. • IVction. 

Soap, n.fi. [ pape, Saxon; fapo, Latin.] A fuhftance ufed 
in wafhing, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline afhes 
and any undluous fubftance. 

Soap is a mixture of a fixed alkaline fait and oil; its vir¬ 
tues are cleanfing, penetrating, attenuating, and refolving; 
and any mixture ol any oily fubltance with fait may be called 
zfoap- Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fullers /oap. Malachi. 
A bubble blown with water, firft made tenacious by dif- 
folving a little /oap in it, after a while will appear tinged 
with a great variety of colours. Newton's Opticks. 

Soap-ezrxh is found in great quantity on the land near the 
banks of the river Hermus, feven miles from Smyrna. Woodw. 

•Sazp-afhes are much commended, after they<?zp-boilers have 
done with them, for cold or four lands. Mortimer. 

As rain-water diminifhes their fait, fo the moiftening of 
them with chamber-lee or fiap-f\ uds adds thereto. Mo> tuner. 

SoapboiTer. n./ \_Joap and boil. J One whofe trade is to 

make Joqp. 

A.Joapboiler condoles with me on the duties on caftle-foap. 

Addi/on's Spectator. 

Soapwort. n./. Is a fpecies of campion. Miller. 

To Soar. v. n. [forare , Italian.] 

1. do fly aloft; to tower; to mount; properly to fly without 
any vilible aeftion of the wings. 

Feather’d foon and fledg’d. 

They fumm’d their pens, and /oaring th’ air fublime. 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton . 

2. T o mount intellectually ; to tower with the mind. 

’1 is but a bafe ignoble mind 

T hat mounts no higher than a bird can /oar. Sbakc/peare. 

Flow high a pitch his refolution Joars. Sbakcjpeare. 

Valour /oars above 

W hat the world calls misfortune and afflictions. 

3. To rife high. 

Who afpires mull down as low 
As high he J'oard. 

Flames rife and fink by fits; at laft they /oar 
In one bright blaze, and then defeend no more. 

W hen (wallows fleet foar high, and fport in air. 

He told us that the welkin would be clear. 

Soar. n./. [from theverb.] Towering flight. 

Within Joar 

Of tow’ring eagles, to ail the fowls he feems 
A pheenix. 

To Sob. v.n. [peob, jeab, complaining, Saxon. Perhaps it is 
a mere cnomaiopceia c pied from the found.] To heave au¬ 
dibly with convulfive l'orrow ; to figh with convulfion. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

, Told the fad ffory of my lather’s death. 

He twenty times made paufe to Jib and weep. Sbakefipeare. 

As if her life and death lay on his faying. 

Some tears fhe fhed, with fi.hs and / bbings mixt. 

As if her hopes were dead through his delaying. 

She figh d, the fibb'd , and furious with defpair, 

She rent her garments, and the tore her hair. • __ 

When children have not the power to obtain their defire, 
they will, by their clamour and jobbing , maintain their title 
to it. Locke on Education. 

He /obbing fees 

I he glades, mild-opening to the golden day. Tbom/on. 

Sob. n.J. [from the verb. J A convulfive figh ; a convulfive aCt 

of refpiration obilruCted by forrow. 

Break heart, or choak with jobs my hated breath ; 

Do thy own work, admit no foreign death. Dryclen. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

I I e fhort thick Job , loud feream, and fnriker fquall. Suift. 


Addi/o 


'on . 


Milton. 
Dryden. 
Gay. 

Milton. 
it is 
au- 


Fairj'a; 
Dryden. 


SOB 

A wond’rous bag with both her hands fhe binds • 

There fhe collets the fi^ce of female lUhgs 

Sighs, fibs, and pafflons, and the war of 'ton<nies o 
To Sob. v. a. To foak. A cant word. 0 * 

I he tree bem^g jobbed and wet, fwells, . 

So'eer. adj. [ fiobnus , Latin; Jbbre , French.] 1 '’ il?ner ' 

1. Temperate, particularly in liqueurs; not drunken 

Live a fiber, righteous, arid godly life. Common pL„ 
1 he vines give wine to the drunkard as well as to n 

„ c ^^tbyCommXZ 

No fiober temperate perfon, whatfoever other fins he 
be guilty of, can look with complacency upon the dn^w Y 
nefs and fottilhnefs of his neighbour. ^ South's V ■ 

2. Not overpowered by drink. 

A law there is among the Grecians, whereof Pittacus is 
thor; that he which being overcome with drink did then ft 
any man, fhould fufler punifhment double, as much ;r 1 
had done the fame bdmg fiober. ^ h le 

3. Not mad; right in the undemanding. 0 °“ er ‘ 

. A ^ther, who had a great genms for tragedy, follow¬ 
ing the fury of his natural temper, made every man and wo 
man in his plays (lark raging mad : there was not a fiber ncr- 
fon to be had ; all was tempelfuous and bluftering. Dryden 

No fiober man would put himfelf into danger, ^for the an! 
plaufe of efcaping without breaking his neckT Drde' 

4. Regular; calm; free from inordinatepaffion. " 

. This fame young fiober- blooded boy a man cannot make 

him laugh. Sbar It 

Cieca travelled all over Peru, and is a grave and/if/wri! 

ter - Abbot's Dcfcription of the World 

Young men likevvife exhort to be fiber minded. Tit. ii. 

I he governour of Scotland being of great couragej and 
fiober judgment, amply performed his duty both before the battle 
and in the field Hayward. 

1 hefe confufions difpofed men of any fiober underftandino- 

to wifh for P eace * ' Clarendon. 

Among them (ome fiober men confelTed, that as his maje¬ 
sty's affairs then flood, he could not grant it. Clarendon. 
To thefe, that fiober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 

Ignobly to the trains and to the fmiles 

Of thefe fair atheifls. Milton' 

5. Serious; folemn; grave. 

Petruchio (hall 

Offer me, difguis’d in fiober robes, 

To old Baptifta as a fchoolmafler. Shake/care. 

Come, civil night, 

Thou fiber -{uited matron, all in black. Shakeftearc. 

Twilight grey 

Had in her fiober liv’ry all things clad. Milton . 

What parts gay France from Jober Spain, 

A little rifing rocky chain : 

C 3 f men born fouth or north th’ hill, 

Thofe feldom move; thefe ne’er Hand (HU. Prior. 

Syvift and he defpis’d the farce of ftate. 

The fiober follies of the wife and great. Pope. 

See her fiober over a fampler, or gay over a jointed baby. Pope. 
To So'jjer. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] To make fober. 

A little learning is a dang’rous thing; 

Drink deep, or tafte not the Pierian fpring; 

There (hallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking largely fishers us again. Pope. 

So'berly. adv. [from Jober.] 

1. Without intemperance. 

2. Without madnefs. 

3. Temperately; moderately. 

Let any prince think Joberly of his forces, except his mili¬ 
tia of natives be valiant foldiers. Bacon. 

4. Cooly; calmly. 

Whenever children are chaflifed, let it be done without paf¬ 
fion, and Joberly laying on the blows flowly. Locke. 

So'berness. n.J'. [from Jober.] 

1. Temperance in drink. 

Keep my body in temperance, fobernefs , and chaflity. 

Common Prayer. 

2. Calmnefs; freedom from enthufiafm ; coolnefs. 

A perfon noted for his fibernefs and (kill in fpagyrical prepa¬ 
rations, made Helmont’s experiment fucceed very well. Boyle. 
The fibernejs of Virgil might have {hewn him tbe difference. 

Dryden s Dufrejroy. 

Sobri'ety. n.fi. [from fiobriete, French -,/obrplsj Latin ] 

1. Temperance in drink ; fobernefs. 

Drunkennefs is more uncharitable to the foul, and in fcrij)- 
tureis more declaimed againft than gluttony ; and Jobriety hath 
obtained to fignify temperance in drinking. Tay/t- 

2. Prefent freedom from the power of llrong liquour. 

3. General temperance. 

In fetting down the form of common prayer, there was r,o 

need that the book fhould mention either the learning of a hn 

or the unlitnefi. of an ignorant miniftcr, more than that he 

which 



s o c 

which deferibeth the manner how to pitch a field, fhould 
{peak of moderation and fibriety in diet. Hooker. 

. freedom from inordinate pafflon. 

^ The libertine could not prevail on men of virtue and Jo* 
brlety to give up their religion. Rogers. 

Calmnefs; coolnefs. # , . , , ' 

We will enquire with all [obriety and feverity, whether 

there be in the footfteps of nature, any fuch tranfmifflon of 
immateriate virtues and what the force of imagination is. 

Bacon's S’at ura l Hi/lory. 

Sobriety in our riper years is the effeef of a well concoifted 
warmth ; hut where the principles are only phlegm, what can 
be expelled but an infipid manhood, and ffupid old infancy ? 

Dryden . 

If fometimes Ovid appears too gay, there is a fecret grace- 
fulnefs of youth which accompanies his writings, though the 
flavednefs and [obriety of age be wanting. Dryden. 

6. Serioufnefs; gravity. 

Mirth makes them not mad ; 

Nor [obriety fad. Denham. 

So'ccaGE n.fi. [ [oc, French, a ploughfbare ; Joccaglum , barba¬ 
rous Latin.] In law, is a tenure of lands for certain inferiour 
or hufbandly fervices to be performed to the lord of the fee. 
All fervices due for land being knight's fervice, or foccage ; 
fo that whatever is not knight’s fervice, is foccage. This Joc- 
cage is of three kinds ; a foccage of free tenure, where a man 
holdeth by free fervice of twelve pence a-year for all manner 
of fervices. S.ccage of ancient tenure is of land of ancient 
demefne, where no writ original (hall be fued, but the writ 
Jecundum ccnfuetudinem manerii. Soccage of bafe tenure is where 
thofe that hold it may have none other writ but the monftrave- 
runt ; and fuch fockmen hold not by certain fervice. Cowel. 

The lands are not holden at all of her majefty, or not 
holden in chief, but by a mean tenure in foccage , or by knight’s 
fervice. Bacon. 

SO'ClABLE. adj. [ foci able, French ; Jociabilis , Latin.] 

1. Fit to be conjoined. 

Another law toucheth them as they are fcciable parts united 
into one body; a law vvhich bindeth them each to ferve unto 
other s good, and all to prefer the good of the whole before 
whatfoever their own particular. Hooker. 

2. Ready to unite in a general intereft. 

To make man mild, and fcciable to man ; 

To cultivate the wild licentious fava^e 

With wifdom, difeipline. ° Addifion s Cato. 

3. Friendly ; familiar; converfible. 

Them thus employ’d, beheld 
With pity heavhi’s high King, and to him call’d 
Raphael, the [bauble fpirit, that deign’d 
To travel with Tobias. Milton. 

4. Inclin’d to company. 

In children much folitude and filence I like not, nor any 
thing born before his time, as this mud needs be in that fo - 
Liable and expofed age. IVotton. 

So'ciableness. [from fiociable.] 

1. Inclination to company and converfe. 

Such as would call her friendship love, and feign 
To ficiaklene/s a name profane. Donne. 

The two main properties of man are contemplation and 
[ociablenefs, or love of converfe. More. 

2. freedom of convention-; good fellowfhip. 

He always ufed courtefy and modefty, difliked of none; 
f/mmmesjbciablenefi and fellowfhip well lik’d by many. Hayw. 

o^ciably. adv. [from fcciable.] Converfibly; as a compa- 

Yet not terrible, 

That I fhould fear ; nor fiociably mild. 

As Raphael, that I fhould much confide; 

soriA r r ° le T rT f “. bli, T I,e - Milton’s Paradife UJl. 

B 1 L ‘ adj ’ [! oc,ahs -> Latin.] 7 

r!. atl ”S t0 a general or publick intereft; relating to fociety. 

tr„I°f ° Ve ° Ur | neighbour as our,elve3 is f"ch a fundamental 
“ re g^-ating human fociety, that by that alone one 

might determine all the cafes in ficial morality. Locke 

a y to mix in friendly gaiety ; companionable. 

VY ithers adieu ! yet not with thee remove 

- P r v 1 P lait ^ or thy fiocial love. Tote 

a- '-onfilhng in union or converfe with another. 1 ’ 

hou in thy fecrecy although alone, 

r. ,Cl . . Wltl1 th y lelf accompany’d, feek’ft not 
‘ octal communication. 

The quality of being focial. 

I. Unin r ' french fioaet as, Latin.] 

0 < T °' man y in one general intereft. 

, er * un ’ted in one intereft; community. 

fon, h i P i r t a for CC th°e f - P i et h? nd Virtue is agrccable t0 our rea- 
defies . 1 lntereft of P nvate P e ^ons and publick/c- 

3 - Company; converfe. - Dllctfin. 

.... To make/cc/tfy 

* he fweeter welcome, we will keep ourfelf 
■ fupper- time alone. Sbah/fearis Mccbetb. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


SOD 

Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer ftate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr’d fociety. Sbak fpeare's K. Lear . 

Solitude fometimes is befl [ocie'y, 

And fhort retirement urges fweet return. 

4. Partnerfhip; union on equal terms 

Among unequals what fociety can fort ? 

Heav’n’s greatnefs no jbeiety can bear; 

Servants he made, and thofe thou want’ft not here. Dryden . 
Sock- n.fi [ fioccus , Latin; j~occ, Saxon; focke, Dutch.] 

1. Something put between the foot and Shoe. 

Ere 1 lead this life long, I’ll fow nether [ocks, and mend 
them, and foot them too. Shakefi eare's Henry TV, 

A phyflcian, that would be myftical, preferibeth for the 
rheum to walk continually upon a camomile alley ; mean¬ 
ing he fhould put camomile within his Jocks. Bacon: 

2. T he fhoe of the ancient ccmick aiftors, taken in poems for 
comedy, and oppofed to bufkin or tragedy. 

Then to the well trod ftage anon, 

If jchnfon's learned Jock be on. 

Or fweeteft Shakefpeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 

Great Fletcher never treads in bufldns here. 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in focks appear ; 

But gentle Simkin juft reception finds 
Amidft the monument of vanifh’d minds. Dryden. 

On two figures of adfors in the villa Mathei at Rome, we 
fee the fafhion of the old jbek and larva. Addifion. 

So cket, n.fi. [ fouchette , F'rench ] 

1. Any hollow pipe; generally the hollow of a candleftick. 

Two goodly beacons fet in watches ftead. 

Therein gave light, and flam’d continually; 

For they of living fire moft fubtilly 

Were made, and fet in filver fiockets bright. Fairy 2 /uecn. 

She at your flames would foon take fire. 

And like a candle in the focket 

DifTolve. Hudibras. 

The nightly virgin fees 

When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light advance. 

And in the Jackets oily bubbles dance. Dryden. 

The ftars amaz’d ran backward from the fight. 

And, fhrunk within their fiockets, loft their light. Dryden % 
Two dire comets 

In their own plague, and fire have breath’d their laft. 

Or dimly in their finkingy^cte frown. Dryden. 

To nurfe up the vital flame as long as the matter will laft, 
is not always good hufbandry; it is much better to cover it 
with an extinguifher of honour, than let it confume till it 
burns blue, and lies agonizing within th efiocket, and at length 
goes out in no perfume. Collier. 

2 . The receptacle of the eye. 

His eye-balls in their hollow fiockets fink; 

Bereft of fleep he loths his meat and drink ; 

He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 

As the pale fpedfre of a murder’d man. Dryden. 

3. Any hollow that receives fomething inferted. 

The fiockets and fupporters of flowers are figured; as in the 
five^brethren of the rofe, and fiockets of gillyflowers. Bacon. 
Gomphofis is the connexion of a tooth to its focket. IVifie. 
As the weight leans wholly upon the axis, the grating and 
rubbing of thefe- axes againft the fiockets wherein they are 
placed, will caufe fome inaptitude and reiiflency to that rota¬ 
tion of the cylinder which would other wife enfue. Wilkins. 
On either fide the head produce an ear. 

And fink a focket for the fhining (hare. Dryden , 

Sock etch rs el. n.fi. J 

Carpenters, for their rougher work, ufe a ftronger fort of 
chifels, and diftinguifh them by the name offocketcbfels-, their 
lhank made with a hollow focket a-top, to receive a ftrono- 
wooden fprig made to fit into the focket. Moxon. 

Socle. n.J. [\\ ith architects.] A flat fquare member, under 

the bafes of pedeftals of ftatues and vafes-r it ferves as a foot or 

ftand. r, •/ 

c / n bailey. 

00 cman, or Soccager. n.fi. [pocapman, Saxon.] A foit of 
tenant that holds lands and tenements by foccap-e tenure, of 
which there are three kinds. See Soccage. Cowel. 

So come. n. fi. [In the old law, and in Scoland.] A cuftom of 
tenants being obliged to grind their corn at their lord’s mill. 

Sod. n.fi. [fuel, Dutch.] A turf; a clod. 

The fexton fhall green /ids on thee beftow ; 

Alas the fexton is thy banker now. Swi r t 

Here fame fhall drefs a Tweeter Jod y J 

Son Yt fan . Cy ’ S (t fp mcever trod - Collins. 

00 d. I h£ preterite of feetbe. 

Never caldron fod 

With fo much fervour, fed with all the ftore 
I hat could enrage it. . 

Jacob fid pottage, and Efau came from the fiefet! 

t/^fds, Latin.] AfdbwfliTL^ 
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A new confraternity was inftituted in Spain, of the {laves 
of the bieffed virgin, and this fodaiity eftabliihed with large in- 
dulgencies. Stillingfleet. 

So'dden. [Theparticiple paffiveof feethe.] Boiled; feethed. 

Ca nfoddm water, their barley broth, 

Decocb their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shakefpeare. 

Sodden bufinefs ! there’s a flow’d phrafe indeed. Shakefp. 

T hou fodden-ve\tto& lord ; thou haft no more brain than I 
have in my elbows. Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Crejjiida . 

1 ry it with milk fodden , and with cream. Bacon. 

Mix it with J'odden wines and raiftns. Dryden. 

To So'dek. v. a. [fouder, French ; fouderen, Dutch. It is ge¬ 
nerally written folder, from JoUlare, Italian; folidarc, Latin.] 

To cement with fome metallick matter. 

He that fmootheth with the hammer, encourageth him that 
fmote the anvil, faying, it is ready for fodtring. Jfa. xli. 

Soder. n.f Metallick cement. 13 ’ 

Still the difficulty returns, how thefe hooks were made : 
what is it that faftens this Joder , and links thefe firft principles 
of bodies into a chain ? Colder on Pride. 

Soe. n. f. \_fae , Scottifh.] A large wooden vefiel with hoops, 
for holding water ; a cowl. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water; but pouring a little 
into it firft, for one bafon full you may fetch up as many foe- 
fills. More. 

Soe ver, adv. [fo and ever.] A word properly joined with a 
pronoun or adverb, as whofoever; whatfoever ; howfoever. 

What great thing foever a man propofed to do in his life, 
he {hould think of atchieving it by fifty. Temple. 

What love foever by an heir is fhown. 

Or you could ne’er fufpedb my loyal love. Dryden. 

So'fa. n.f [I believe an eaftern word.] A fplended feat co¬ 
vered with carpets. 

The king leaped off from the fofa on which he fat, and 
cried out, ’tis my Abdallah ! Guardian. 

Soft, ad). [pop:, Saxon; faft, Dutch.] 

1. Not hard. 

Hard and foft are names we give thing?, only in relation to 
the conftitutions of our own bodies; that being called hard, 
which will put us to pain fooner than change figure, by the 
preffure of any part of our bodies ; and that foft, which chan¬ 
ges the fituation of its parts upon an eafy touch. Locke . 

Some bodies are hard, and fome foft: the hardnefs is caufed 
by the jejunenefs of the fpirits, which if a greater degree, 
make them not only hard, but fragil. Bacon. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt. 

And Joft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. Dryden. 

2. Not rugged ; not rough. 

What went ye out for to fee ? a man clothed in foft raiment ? 
behold, they that wear foft raiment are in kings houfes. Matth. 

3. Ductile; not unchangeable of form. 

Spirits can either fex affume; fo foft 
And uncompounded is their eflence pure. Milton. 

4. Facile; flexible; not refolute; yielding. 

A few divines of fo foft and fervile tempers as difpofed 
them to fo fudden adting and compliance. K. Charles . 
One king is too joft and eafy; another too fiery. L’Efrange. 

5. Tender; timorous. 

What he hath done famoufly, he did it to that end ; tho’ 
foft confcienced men can be content to fay, it was for his 
country. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

However foft within themfelves they are. 

To you they will be valiant by defpair. Dryden. 

Curft be the verfe, how well loe’er it flow. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe; 

Give virtue fcandal, innocence a fear, 

Or from the foft ey’d virgin fteal a tear. Pope. 

6. Mild; gentle; kind; not levere. 

Would my heart were flint like Edward’s; 

Or Edward s foft and pitiful like mine. Shakefpeare. 

Our torments may become as foft as now fevere. Milton. 
Yet foft hismature, though fevere his lay, 

His anger moral, and his wifdom gay. Pope. 

7. Meek; civil; complaifant. 

Say, 

Thou art their foldier, and being bred in broils. 

Haft not the foft way, which thou do’ft confefs 
Were fit for thee to ufe, as they to claim 
In a iking their good loves. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

8. Placid; ftill; eafy. 

On her foft axle while (he paces even, 

She bears thee joft with the fmooth air along. 

There foft- extended, to the murmuring found 
Of the high porch, Ulylies fleeps profound. 

9. Effeminate; vicioufly nice. 

This fenfe is aifo miftrefs of an art 
Which to joft people fweet perfumes doth fell ; 

Though this dear art doth little good impart. 

Since they fmell beft, that do of nothing imell. 

An idle and foft courfe of life is the fource of criminal plea- 
f ureSt ' ' Notes on the Odyjfeyl 
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10. Delicacy; elegantly tender. 

Her form more joft and feminine 
Lefs winning foft, lets amiably mild. 

11. Weak ; Ample. 

The deceiver foon found this foft place of Adam’s, and in- 

nocency itfelf did not fecure him. Glanville , 

12. Gentle; not loud; not rough. 

N Her voice was ever foft. 

Gentle and low, an excelient thing in women. Shakefpeare. 



Milton. 

Pope. 


Davies. 


The Dorian mood of flutes and joft recorders. 

When fome great and gracious monarch dies, 

Soft whifpers firft, and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants; then theiound 
Soon gathers yoice. 

Soft whifpering thus to Neftor’s fon. 

His head reclin’d, young Ithacus begun. 

Smooth; flowing. 

The folemiv nightingale tun’d her foft lays. 

Soft were my numbers, who could take offence, 

When fmooth defeription held the place of fenfe. Pope , 

Hark, the numbers foft and dear 
Gently fteal upon the ear. Pope, 

14. Not forcible; not violent. 

Sleep falls with foft flumb’rous weight. 

Soft, interj. FIold ; flop; not fo faft. 

But foft , I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother. Shakcfpccn e s Hen. IV. 

Oh, come in iEmilia; 

Soft, by and by, let me the curtains draw. Shakefpeare. 

But foft, my mufe, the world is wide. 

And all at once was not defery’d. Suckling, 

To Soften, v. a. [from joft.] 

1. To make foft; to make lefs hard. 

Bodies, into which the water will enter, long Teething will 
rather foften than indurate. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Their arrow’s point they J.often in the flame, 

And founding hammers break its barbed frame. Gay, 

2 . To intenerate; to make lefs fierce or obftinate; to mollify. 

I will j'often ftony hearts. Milton. 

Our friends lee not our faults, or conceal them, or [often 
them by their reprefentation. , Adaifon. 

I would corredt the harfh expreftions of one party by 
foftening and reconciling methods. Watts. 

3. To make eafy; to compofc; to make placid; to mitigate; 
to palliate; to' alleviate. 

Call round her tomb each objedl of defire, 

Bid her be all that chears or fof tens life, 

The tender After, daughter, friend, and wife. Tope, 

Mufick the fierceft griefs can charm; 

Mufick can foften pain to eafe, 

And make defpair and madnefs pleafe. Tope. 

4. To make lefs harfh. 

He bore his great commiffion in his look, 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and j'often'd all he fpoke. Dryd. 
To So'ften. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs hard. 

Many bodies, that will hardly melt, will [often ; as iron m 
The forge. Baton's Natural Hifory. 

2 . To grow lefs obdurate, cruel, or obftinate. 

He may J'ften at the fight of the child ; 

The filence often of pure innocence 
Perfuades, when fpeaking fails. Shakcjpeaie, 

So'ftly. adv. [fromfoft.] 

1. Without hardnefs. 

2 . Not violently ; not forcibly. 

Solid bodies, if very foftly percuffed, give 
when a man treadeth very foftly upon boards. 

3. Not loudly. 

Ahab rent his cloaths, and went foftly. 1 
In this dark filence foftly leave the town, 

And to the general’s tent diredl ycur fteps. 
f s Gently ; placidly. 

Death will difmifs me. 

And lay me foftly in my native duft. 

To pay the forfeit of ill-manag’d truft. 

She with a wreath of myrtle crowns the head, ? , 

And foftly lays him on a flow’ry bed. Dryden j u 

5. Mildly; tenderly. 

The king muft die; 

Thoush pity foftly plead within my foul, n i eJU 

Yet he muft die, that I may make you great. I 

So'ftner. n.f. [from foft.] 

1. That which makes foft. 

2. One who palliates. , • j^ds 

Thofe foftners, and expedient-mongers, ihaKe inc 

fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jing*e. 

So'ftness. n.f [from fof.] 

1. The quality of being foft. 

2. Quality contrary to hardnefs. c r^nts. which 


no found; as 
Bacon. 

Kings xxi. 27- 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


tjuality contrary to naruncis. . c c . • w htcn 

Softnefs cometh by the greater quantity of fp*^ J ^ 
ever induce yielding and ceftion; and by the more e . j n g 
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s o l 

, r thc tangible parts, which thereby are more Aiding and 

llwiS V» 8° ld - Bacm ' s Namal H>pry - 

A/fiirlnpfs« kindnefs. ,, 

3 ' ^ A jf e man , when there is a neceffity of expreffing any evil 

q ion s (hould do it by a word that has a fecondary idea of 

kindnefsor fftnefs ; ora word that carries in it rebuke and fe- 
M . Ivatts s Logic/c. 

verity. 

Civility; gentlenels. 

Improve thefe virtues, with a foftnefs of manners, and a 
fweetnefs of convention. Dryden. 

, Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. 

5 ' So Ion* as idlenefs is quite (hut out from our lives, all the 
p ins of vvantonnefs, fftnefs, and effeminacy are prevented ; 
and there is but little room for temptation. Taylor. 

He was not delighted with the foftnejjes of the court. Clarend. 

A Timoroufnefs; pufilammity. 

’ This virtue could not proceed out of fear or foftnefs ; for he 
was valiant and a&ive. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Savins a man’s felf, or fuffering, if with reafon, is virtue : 
if without it, is foftnefs , or obftinacy. Grew. 

„ Quality contrary to harflmefs. 

1 ' Softnefs of founds is diftindf from the exility of founds. Bac. 
g Facility; gentlenefs ; candour; eafinefs to be affe&ed. 

Such was the ancient fimplicity and foftnej* of fpirit, which 
fometimes prevailed in the world, that they whofe words were 
even as oracles amongft men, feemed evermore loth to give 
fentence againft any thing publickly received in the church of 
God. * Hooker. 

0. Mildnefs; meeknefs. 

For contemplation he and valour form’d. 

For foftnefs (he and fweet attra&ive grace. Milton. 

Her ftubborn look 

This fojtnef from thy finger took. Waller. 

Soho, inter). A form of calling from a diftant place. 

To Soil. v. a. [phan, Saxon; foelen, old German ; fouiller , 
French.] 

1. To foul; to dirt; to pollute ; toftain ; to fully. 

A filly man in Ample weeds forlorn. 

And foiled with duft of the long dried way. Fairy fjjflueen. 
Although fome hereticks have abufed this text, yet the fun 
is not foiled in paffage. Bacon’s Holy War. 

HI foil 

Myfelf with fin, I then but vainly toil. 

I would not foil thefe pure ambrofial weeds. 

With the rank vapours of this fin-worm mould. 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know. 

Which leaves u& naked thus, of honour void. 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now foil’d and ftain’d. 

One who cou’d n’t for a tafte o’ th’ flefii come in. 

Licks the foil'd earth. 

While reeking with a mangled Ombit’s blood. Tate . 

If the eye-glafs be tin&ed faintly with the fmoke of a lamp 
or torch, to obfeure the light of the ftar, the fainter light 
in the circumference of the ftar ceafes to be vifible, and the 
ftar, if the glafs be fufficiently foiled with fmoke, appears 
fomething more like a mathematical point. Newton . 

An abfent hero’s bed they fought to foil , 

An abfent hero’s wealth they made their fpoil. Pope. 

2. To dung ; to manure. 

Men now prefent, juft as they foil their ground, not that 
they love the dirt, but that they exped a crop. South. 

Soil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Dirt; fpot; pollution; foulnefs. 

By indiredt ways 

I met this crown ; and 1 myfelf know well 
How troublefome it fate upon my head : 

To thee it (hall defeend with better quiet; 

For all the foil of the atchievement goes 

With me into the earth. Shakefpeare’s Henry. IV. 

That would be a great foil in the new glofs of your mar- 

Ua ^ e \r , , Shakefpeare. 

V exed I am with paffions, 

Which give fome foil perhaps to my behaviour. Shakefpeare. 
i would have the toil of her fair rape 

Wip’d Off Ol 7 r 

* , j, , „ , Shakefpeare. 

A lady s honour muft be touch’d, 

_ WhKh, nice as ermines, will not bear a foil. Dryden. 

2. |M, rrench; folum, Latin.] Ground; earth, confidered with 
relation to its vegetative qualities. 

th;l U . dgment mar be made of waters b y the > 7 whereupon 
y n * ,, . , Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Her fpots thou fee’ft J y 

As clouds, and clouds may rain, and rain produce 
Fru, ts i n her (often’d foil. Milnl /W ife Lofl 

of the 6 j a k ' ngd0,n ^ thrivin g is the ftuitftilnefs 

1 jr„ ^ ’ 0 produce the necefiaries and conveniencies of 

3 . Land*- 0 country!’ inhabi “ ntS ’ but for station. Swift. 

Dorfet, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign/^/. 


Sandys. 
Milton . 


Milton. 


S O L 


This fair alliance (hull call home 
j o high promotions. 


Sbukijputr'e 


•MiIt on 1 


O unexpected ftroke, worfe than of death 1 
Muft 1 thus leave thee, paradife ! thus leave 
Thee, native foil! tliefc happy walks and (hades; 

Fit haunts of gods. 

4. Dun o, coinpol . 

T’he haven has been flopped up by the great heaps of dirt 
that the fea has thrown into it; for all the Joil on that fide 
of Ravenna has been left there infenfibly by the fea. Acldij. 
Imp.ove land by manure, dung, and other fort of /oils. 

- Mortimer's Hitfbundry » 

SoiTiness. n.f [from foil.] Stain ; foil nefs. 

Make proof of the incorporation of lilver and tin, whether 
it yield no foilinqf more than filver. Bacon. 

Soi'lure. n.f [from foil.] Stain; pollution. 

He merits well to liave her. 

Not making any fcruple of her failure. Shakefpeare . 

To So'journ. v n. [ jejourner, French; feggiornare, Italian.] 
To dwell any where for a tinv ; to live as not at home; to 
inhabit as not in a fettled habitation. Almoft out of ufe. 

If, till the expiration of your month. 

You will return and fojourn with my After, 

Difmiffing half your train, come then to me. Shakefpeare. 

Th’ advantage of his abf.nce took the king. 

And in the mean time joj urn d at my faiher’s. Shakefp. 

How comes it he is to fojourn with you ? how creeps ac¬ 
quaintance ? Shakefpeare's Cymbeline . 

Here dwells he; though he fojourn every where 
In progrefs, yet his (landing houfe is here. , Donne. 
The fojouming of Ifrael, who dwelt in Egypt, was four hun¬ 
dred and thirty years. Excd. xii. 40^ 

Thefoldiers firft affembled at Newcaftle, and there fojourned 
three days. Hay ward. 

To fojourn in that land 

He comes invited. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he fees 
abroad to the date of things at home Atierbury. 

So'journ. n.f. [fejour, French, from the verb.] A temporary 
refidence ; a cafual and no fettled habitation. This word was 
anciently accented on the laft fyllable : Milton accents it indif¬ 
ferently. 

The princes, France and Burgundy, 

Long in our court have made their am’rous fojourn. Shakefp „ 
Thee I revifit now, 

Efcap’d the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obfeure fojourn. Milton’s Paradife Lof * 

Scarce view’d the Galilean towns. 

And once a-year Jerufalem, few days 
Short fojourn. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

Sojourner, n.f. [from jojourn.] A temporary dweller. 

We are (Dangers and fojourners, as vvere all our fathers : 
our days on earth are as a (hadow. 1 Ch, on. xxix. 16* 

Waves o’erthrew 

Bufiris, and his Memphian chivalry. 

While with perfidious hatred they purfu’d 

The fojourners of Goflien. Milton’s Paradife Left. 

Not for a night, or quick revolving year. 

Welcome an owner, not a fojourner Dryden, 

To So'lace. v. a. [folacier , old French; folazzare, Italian; 
folatium, Latin.] To comfort; to cheer; to amufe. 

^ ^ will with fome ftrange paftime joiace them. Shakefpeare. 
The birds with fong 

Solac’d the woods. Milton, 

To Solace, v.n. To take comfort; to be recreated. The 
neutral fenfe is obfolete. 

Give me leave to go; 

Sorrow would folace, and my age would eafe. Shak. H. VI. 

One poor and loving child. 

But one thing to rejoice and folace in, 

And cruel death hath catch’J it from my fight. Shakefpeare * 
Were they to be rul’d, and not to rule, 

Thisfickly land might folace as before. Shakefp. R. IIL 
Solace, n.f. [^ folatium, Latin. Comfort; pleafure; allevia¬ 
tion ; that which gives comfort or pleafure; recreation • 
amufement. > 

If we have that which is meet and right, although they be 
glad, we are not to envy them this tiieir Joiace ; we do not 

think it a duty of ours to be in every fuch thino- their tor¬ 
mentors. ° IT , 

■T-'L ' r r, . erlooker. 

1 herein fat a lady fre(h and fair, 

Making fweet joiace to herfeif alone; 

Sometimes (he fung as loud as lark in air^ 

Sometimes (lie laugh’d, that nigh her breath was o- 0 ne. F.M, 
Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new * ^ 

Sdace in her return _ Milton’s Paradife Lof . 

ir 1 would delight my private hours 
With mufick or with poem, where fo foon 
As in our native language can I find 

That folace ? Milton’s Paradife Regain’d , 
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Though fight be loft, 
tvlfe yet hath many folaces , enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leifure and domeftick eafe, 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eye-fight expofes daily men abroad. Milton s Agonifles. 

Through waters, and through flames 111 go, 

Suff’rer and folace of thy woe. rnor. 

Sola'nder. n. J. [foulandres,Yr.] A difeafe in horfes. Dill. 

So'lar'y \ a< ^' U olaire ' French i/^ V ’ Latin ‘] 

1. Being of the fun. 

The corpufcles that make up the beams of light b e filar y 
effluviums, or minute particles of fome ethereal fubftance, 
thrufting on one another from the lucid body. Boyle. 

Inftead of golden fruits, 

By genial fhow’rs and filar heat fupply’d, 

Unfufferable Winter hath defac’d 

Earth’s blooming charms, and made a barren wafte. Blatkm. 

2. Belonging to the fun. _ 

They denominate fome herbs filar , and fome lunar. Bacon. 
Scripture hath been punftual in other records, concerning 
fclary miracles. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

3. Born under or in the predominant influence of the fun. 

The cock was pleas’d to hear him fpeak fofair, 

And proud befide, as folar people are. Dryden. 

4. Meafured by the fun. 

The rule to find the moon’s age, on any day of any filar 
month, cannot fhew precifely an exa£t account of the moon, 
becaufe of the inequality of the motions of the fun and moon, 
and the number of days of the filar months. Holder on Time. 
Sold. The preterite and participle paffive of fell. 

Sold, n.f. [ fiuldee , old French. Trevoux.] Military pay; 

warlike entertainment. 

But were your will her fold to entertain, 

And number’d be amongft knights of maidenhead. 

Great guerdon, well I wot, fhould you remain. 

And in her favour high be reckoned. Fairy Queen. 

So'ldan. n.f. [for fidtani] The emperor of the Turks. 

They at the fildans chair defy’d the beft. Milton. 

So'ldan el. n.f. [ foldanella , Latin.] A plant. 

It grows on the Alps, and feveral other mountainous places 
of Italy, Germany, and Hungary. They are plants of humble 
growth, feldom nflng above fix or eight inches high. thei 1 
round leaves grow clofe to the ground, from between which 
the flower-ftems arife, each of which have four of five flowers, 
of a fine blue colour, or of a fnow-white, which hang down, 
and are fhaped like bells. Miller. 

To SOLDER, v. a. [ fiuder , Fr. foldare, Ital. fill dare, Latin.] 

See Soder. 

r. To unite or faften with any kind of metallick cement. 

A concave fphere of gold, filled with water, and fildered up, 
has, upon prefling the fphere with great force, let the water 
fcjueeze through it, and ftand all over itsoutfide in multitudes 
of fmall drops like dew, without burfting or cracking the body 
of the gold. _ _ Newton’s Opt. 

2. To mend ; to unite any thing broken. 

It booteth them not thus to folder up a broken caufe, wnere- 
of their firft and laft difcourfes will fall afunder. Hooker , 

Wars ’twixt you twain would be 
As if the world fhould cleave, and that (lain men 
Should folder up the rift. Sbakef Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Thou vifible god, 

That fiuld’refl clofe impoffibilities. 

And mak’ft them kifs ! Shakefp. Timon. 

Learn’d he was in med’c’nal lore; 

For by his fide a pouch he wore, 

Replete with ftrange hermetick powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would folder. Hudilras. 

The naked cynick’s jar ne’er flames; if broken, 

’Tis quickly folder’d, or a new befpoken. Dryd.jun. Juv. 
At the Reftoration the prefbyterians, and other feds, did all 
unite and folder up their feveral fchemes, to join againft the 

, church. Swt fl- 

So'lder. n. f [from the verb.] Metallick cement. 

Goldlmiths fay, the coaifeft fluff* 

Will ferve for folder well enough. Swift. 

So'lderer. n.f [from folder.'] One that folders or mends. 
SOLDIER, n. f [fildat, Fr. from filidarius, low Latin, of Joh- 
dus , a piece of money, the pay of a foldier ; fiuldee , Trench.] 

I. A fighting man; a warriour. Originally one who ferved for pay. 
" Your After is the better foldier. Sbakef King Lear. 

Good Siward, 

An older and a better foldier none. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A foldier , 

Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like a pard, 

Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Ev’11 in the cannon’s mouth. Shakefpeare. 

This attempt 

I’m foldier to, and will abide it with 

A prince’s courage. Sbakef Cymbeline. 
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1 have not yet forgot I am a king: 

If I have wrong’d thee, charge me face to face ; 

I have not yet forgot I am a foldier. Dryd. Don StbaJUan 

2. It is generally ufed of the common men, as diftindt from the 
commanders. 

It were meet that any one, before he came to be a captain 
fhould have been a foldier. Spenfer on Ireland 

So'ldierlike. 7 adj. [foldier and like.] Martial j warlike- 
So'ldierly. ) military ; becoming a foldier. 

Although at the firft they had fought with beaftly f ur y rat ] iCr 
than any foldierly difeipiine, pradice had now made them com¬ 
parable to the beft. Sidney. 

I will maintain the word with my fword to be a fildierlik 
word, and a word of good command. Sbakef. Henry Iy. 

They according to a foldierly cuftom, in cafes of extremity* 
by interchange of a kifs by every of them upon the fwords of 
others, fealed a refolution to maintain the place, Hayward. 

Enemies as well as friends confeffed, that it was as fotdieii 
an adion as had been performed on either fide. Car end n. 

So'ldiership. n.f [from foldier.] Military character; mar¬ 
tial qualities; behaviour becoming a foldier. 

Thy father and myfelf in friendfhip 
Fijft tried our fildierfiip : he did look far 
Into the fervice of the time, and was 
Difcipled of the brav’ft. Shah. All’s well that ends well. 
By fea you throw away 
The abfolute fildierfiip you have by land, 

Diftrad your army, which doth moft confift 
Of war-mark’d footmen. Shakefpeare. 

So'ldiery. n.f. [from foldier.] 

1. Body of military men; foldiers collcdively. 

The. Memphian foldiery , 

That fwell’d the Erythrean wave, when wall’d, 

The unfroze waters marvelloufly flood. Philips, 

I charge not the Joldiery with ignorance and contempt of 
learning, without allowing exceptions. Swift. 

2. Soldierfhip s martial fkill. 

Offering him, if he would exercife his courage in foldiery , 
he would commit fome charge unto him under his lieutenant 
Philanax. Sidney. 

Sole, n.f \_felum , Latin.] 

1. The bottom of the foot. 

I will only be bold with Benedid for his company; for 
from the crown of his head to the file of his foot he is all 
mirth. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Tickling is moft in the files of the feet: the caufe is the 
rarenefs of being touched there. Bacon’s hat. Hi/lory. 

The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head and 
the mouth of the ftomach; as going wet-fhod, to thole that 
life it not, affedeth both. Bacons NaturalHifory. 

Such refting found the file of unbleft feet. Milton. 
In the make of the camel’s foot, the fo'e is flat and broad, 
being very flefhy, and covered only with a thick, foft, and 
fomewhat callous fkin ; but very fit to travel in fandy places. 

Ray on the Creation, 

2 . The foot. 

To redeem thy woful parent’s head 
From tyrant’s rage and ever-dying dread. 

Haft wander’d through the world now long a day. 

Yet ceafeft not thy weary files to lead. Fairy Ypuan. 

3. The bottom of the fhoe. 

Nay, gentle Romeo, we muft have you dance. 

.—Not I, believe me: you have dancing fhoes, 

With nimbi e files. A SbakcJp. Romeo ana Ju nt. 

A trade that, I hope, I may ufe with a fafe confcience; 

which is, indeed, fir, a mender ol bad files. 

Shakefpeare’s Julius Cajar. 

On fortune’s cap we are not the very button.—Nor th cfs tt 
of her fhoe. Shakefpmr.pBa* 

The caliga was a military fhoe, with a very thicky^, « 
above the inftep with leather thongs. Arbuthnot on a .«• 

4. The part of any thing that touches the ground. _ 

The ftrike-block is a plane fhorter than the jointer, navu* 
its file made exadly flat and ftraight, and is ufed for the inoc. - 

ing of a fhort joint. Mx f lM Mhl. 

Elm is proper for mills, files of wheels, and pipes. 

5. A kind of fea-fifh. r ^ 

Of flat fifh, rays, thornbacks, files , and flovvks. , . 

To Sole. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o furnifh wit 

to file a pair of fhoes. neV 

His feet wer e filed with a treble tuft of a 

down. . . u 

SOLE. adj. [fit, old French 5 filus , Latin.] 

I. Single; only. . cl Judge 

Take not upon thee to be judge alone: there i* J 

but only one : fay not to others, receive my len e ’^ <f 

their authority is above thine. , f , 00 %verof 

Orpheus every where exprefied the infinite rnci j 
one God, though he ufed the name of Jupiter. 

To me fhall be the glory file among ., ^ 

Th’ infernal pow’rs. M-l.on 

A rattling 
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A rattling tempeft through the branches went, 

That ftripp’d them bare, and 011 1 file way they rent. Dryc. 

He, file in power, at the beginning faid, 

Let fea and air, and earth and heav’n be made: 

And it was fo; and when he fhall ordain 

In other fort, has but to fpeak again, _ . 

And they fhall be no more. lor * 

- fin law.] Not married. 

1 Some others are fuch as a man cannot make his wife, 
though he himfelf be file and unmarried. Ayliffe. 

So'cEmsM. n.f. [ ToX.nmrf.if.] Unfitnefs of one word to 
another; impropriety in language. A barbarifm may be 
one word, a folecifm muft be of more. . 

There is fcarce a folecifm in writing which the beft author is 
not cruilty of, if we be at liberty to read him in the words of 
fome manufeript. _ . Addifin . 

So'lely. adv. [from file.] Singly; only.. 

You knew my father well, and in him me, 

Left folely heir to all his lands. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

This night’s great bufinefs 
Shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folely fovereign fway and mafterdom. Shakefpeare. 

That the intemperate heat of the clime folely occaflons this 
complexion, experience admits not. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

This truth is pointed chiefly, if not folely , upon Tinners of 
the firft rate, who have caft off all regard for piety. Atterbury. 

SOLEMN, adj. [ folemnel , French ; Jolemnis , Latin.] 

i. Anniverfary; obferved once a year with religious ceremonies. 
The worfhip of this image was advanced, and a folemn fup- 
plication obferved every year. Stilling fleet. 

■2. Religioufly grave. 

His holy rites and folemn feafts profan’d. Milton . 

3. Awful; linking with ferioufnefs. 

Then’gan he loudly through the houfe to call. 

But no one care to anfwer to his cry; 

There reigned a folemn filence over all. Fairy Queen. 

To ’fwage with folemn touches troubled thoughts. Milt. 

Nor then the folemn nightingale ceas’d warbling. Milton. 

4. Grave; affectedly ferious. 

When Steele refle&s upon the many folemn ftrong barriers 
to our fuccefiion of laws and oaths, he thinks all fear vanifh- 
eth: fo do I, provided the epithet folemn goes for nothing; 
becaufe though I have heard of a folemn day, and a folemn cox¬ 
comb, yet I can conceive no idea of a folemn barrier. Swift. 

So Lem ness. ? r r filemnite ,French; from folemn.] 
Solemnity. S j 13 3 J 

1. Ceremony or rite annually performed. 

Great was the caufe; our old filemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rife; 

But, fav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

r Fhefe grateful honours to the god of day. Pope . 

2. Religious ceremony. 

3. Awful ceremony or proceffion. 

The lady Conftance, 

Some fpeedy meffenger bid repair 

To our folemnity. Shakefp. King John . 

The moon, like to a filver bow. 

New bent in heaven, fhall behold the night 
Of our filemnities. Shakefpeare. 

There may be great danger in ufing fuch compofitions in 
churches, at arraignments, plays, and filemnities. Bacon . 

What fun’ral pomp fhall floating Tiber fee, 

When rifing from his bed he views the fad folemnity ! Dryd. 
Though the forms and filemnities of the laft judgment may 
bear lome refemblance to thofe we are acquainted with here, 
yet the rule of proceeding fhall be very different. Atterbury. 

4. Manner of aCling awfully ferious. 

With much more fkilful cruelty, and horrible folemnity , he 
caufed each thing to be prepared for his triumph of tyranny. Sid. 

5* Gravity ; fteady ferioufnefs. 

The ftatelinefs and gravity of the Spaniards fhews itfelf in 
th z folemnity of their language. Addifin’s Sped! at or. 

0. Awful grandeur; grave ftatelinefs; fober dignity.. 

A diligent decency was inPolycletus, above others; to whom 
though the higheft praife be attributed by the moft, yet fome 
thmklie wanted filemnefi. Wottori s Architecture. 

7 - Affecled gravity. 

Pr’ythee, Virgilia, turn thy filemnefi out o’door. 

And go along with us. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I his fpeech ended with a folemnity of accent. Fem. Quixote. 
olemniza’tion. n.f. [from Jolemnize.] The act of folem- 
mzingj celebration. 

Soon followed the folemnization of the marriage between 
harJes and Anne dutchefs of Bretagne, with whom he re¬ 
ceived the dutchy of Bretagne. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

° lemnize . V. a. [filemmfir, French; from folemn.] 
odignify by particular formalities; to celebrate. 

Dortlaus in a great battle was deprived of life; his obfequies 

1 f m ° more filemnized by the tears of his partakers than the 
blood of his enemies. sid 

aptifm to be admimftred in one place, and marriage folcm- 
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H*eu in another. 
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Then ’gan they fprinkle all the parts with wine; 

And made great leaft to folcmnize that day. Fairy_ 

The multitude of the celeffial lioft were heard to file mm z< 
his miraculous birth. Boyle’s Seraphick Love, 

Their choice nobility and flower . 

Met from all parts to folemnize this feaft. Milton’s Agonyl. 

2. To perform religioufly once a year. a 

What commandment the Jews had to celebrate their feait 
of dedication is never fpoken of in the law, yet folemnrzcd 
even by our Saviour himfelf. Hooker. 

Solemnly, adv. [from folemn.] . 

1. With annual religious ceremonies, 

2. With formal gravity and ftatelinefs. 

There are, in points of wifdom and fufficiency, ^ that do 
nothing or little very folemnly. Bacon s EJfays. 

3. With formal ftate. 

Let him land, 

And folemnly fee him fet on to London. Sbakcjp. Id. v. 

4. With affedled gravity. 

The minifters of ftate, who gave us law, 

In corners, withfeledled friends, withdraw; 

There in deaf murmurs Jolemnly are wife, 

Whifp’ring like winds, ere hurricanes arife. Dryden * 

5. With religious ferioufnefs. 

To demonftrate how much men are blinded by their own 
partiality, I do folemnly affure the reader, that he is the only 
perfon from whom I ever heard that obje&ion. Swift. 

To SOLFCIT. v. a. [ filicito , Latin.] 

1. To importune; to intreat. 

If you bethink yourfelf of any crime, 

Unreconcil’d as yet to heav’n and grace. 

Solicit for it ftraight. Shakefp. Othello. 

We heartily folicit 

Your gracious feIf to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land. Shak. R. III. 
How he filicits heav’n 

Himfelf beft knows ; but ftrangely vifited people. 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Shakefpeare. 

This in obedience hath my daughter fhewn me. 

And, more above, hath his felicitings , 

As they fell out by time, by means and place. 

All given to mine ear. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Did I requeft thee, Maker ! from my clay. 

To mold me man ? Did I folicit thee 

From darknefs to promote me ? Milt. Par. Loft, b. x. 

The guardian of my faith fo falfe did prove. 

As to folicit me with lawlefs love. Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 

2. To call to a&ion ; to fummon; to awake; to excite. 

This fupernatural filiciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good. Sbakef. Macbeth. 

Solicit Henry with her wond’rous praife; 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount 

Her nat’ral graces, that extinguifh art. Shakefp. H. VI. 

That fruit Jolicited her longing eye. Milton. 

Sounds and fome tangible qualities folicit their proper fenfes, 
and force an entrance to the mind. Locke 4 

He is filicited by popular cuftom to indulge himfelf in for¬ 
bidden liberties. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. To implore; to alk. 

With that (he wept again, ’till he again filiciting the conclil- 
fion of her ftory, then muft you, faid fhe, know the ftory of 
Amphialus. Sidney. 

4. To attempt; to try to obtain. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view. 

Repent old pleafures, and folicit new. Pope. 

5. To difturb; to difquiet. A Latinifm. 

Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid* Milton. 

I find your love, and would reward it too; 

But anxious fears folicit my weak breaft. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Solicitation, n.f from folicit .] 

1. Importunity; a£t of importuning. 

I can produce a man 
Of female feed, far abler to refill 
All his felicitations, and at length 

All his vaft force, and drive him back to hell. Parad. Rcr. 

2 . Invitation; excitement. 

Children are furrounded with new things, which, by a con- 
ftant fill citation of their fenfes, draw the mind conftantly to 
them. Locke 

Solicitor, n.f. [from folicit.] 

1. One who petitions for another. 

Be merry, Caflio; 

For thy folicit or fhall rather die. 

Than give thy caufe away. Shakefp. Othello. 

Honeft minds will confider poverty as a recommendation in 
the perfon who applies himfelf to them, and make the juftice 
of his caufe the moft powerful filicitor in his behalf. Addifin, 

2. One who does in Chancery the bufinefs which is done by 

attorneys in other courts. 3 

For t^ e king’s attorney and filicitor general, their continual 
ule tor the king’s fervice requires men every way fit. Bacon. 

SOLFCITOUS* 
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SOLICITOUS, adj. [folicitus, Latin.] Anxious; careful; 
concerned. It has commonly about before that which caufes 
anxiety; fometimes for or of . For is proper before fomething 

to be obtained. 

Our hearts are pure, when we are not folicitous of the opi¬ 
nion and cenfures of men, but only that we do our duty. Tayl. 

Enjoy the prefent, whatfoever it be, and be not felicitous for 
the future. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

The colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough folicitous to finifh the fortifications. Clarendon. 

In providing money for difbanding the armies, upon which 
they were marveloufly folicitous, there arofe a queftion. Clarcnd. 

They who were in truth zealous for the prefervation of the 
laws, were folicitous to preferve the king’s honour from any 
indignity, and his regal power from violation. Clarendon. 

Laud attended on his majefty, which he would have been 
excufed from, if that defign had not been in view, to accom- 
plifh which he was folicitous for his advice. Clarendon. 

There kept their watch the legions, while the grand 
Tn council fat, folicitous what chance 

Might intercept their emperour fent. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

Without fign of boaft, or fign of joy. 

Solicit us and blank, he thus began. Miltons Parad. Reg. 
No man is folicitous about the event of that which he has in 
his power to difpofe of. South’s Sermons. 

You have not only been careful of my fortune, the effedt 
of your noblenefs, but you have been folicitous of my reputa¬ 
tion, which is that of your kindnefs. Dryden. 

The tender dame, folicitous to know 
Whether her child fhould reach old age or no, 

Confults the fage Tirefias. Addifon. 

Solicitously, adv. [from folicitous.] Anxioufly; carefully. 
The medical art being converfant about the health and life 
of man, doctrinal errours in it are to be folicitoufy avoided. Boyle: 

He would furely have as folicitoufy promoted their learning, 
as ever he obflructed it. Decay of Piety. 

Soli'citude. 71.f. [foiciiudo, Latin.] Anxiety; careful- 
nefs. 

In this, by comparifon, we behold the many cares and great 
labours of worldly men, their folicitude and outward fhews, 
and publick oftentation, their pride, and vanities. Raleigh. 

If they would but provide for eternity with the fame folici- 
tude , and real care, as they do for this life, they could not fail 
of heaven. Tillatfon’s Sermons. 

They are to be known by a wonderful folicitude for the re¬ 
putation of their friends. Tatler. 

SolTcitress. n.f [Feminine of foliciior.'] A woman who 
petitions for another. 

I had the mod earneft folicitrefs , as well as the faireft ; and 
nothing could be refufed to my lady Hyde. Dryden. 

SO'LID. adj. [Jblidus, Latin; folide, French.] 

1. Not liquid; not fluid. 

Land that ever burn’d 

With folic!) as the lake with liquid fire. Milton. 

2 . Not hollow; full of matter; compaft; denfe. 

I hear his thund’ring voice refound. 

And trampling feet that fhake the folid ground. Dryden. 

3. Having all the geometrical dimenfions. 

In a folid foot are 1728 folid inches, weighing 76 pound of 
ram water. huthnot on Coins. 

4. Strong; firm. 

The duke’s new palace is a noble pile built after this man¬ 
ner, which makes it look very folid and majeftick. Addifon. 

5. Sound; not weakly. , _ , 

If perfons devote themfelves to fcience, they fhould be well 
afiured of a folid and ftrong conftitution of body, to bear the 
fatigue. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

6. Real; not empty ; true; not fallacious. 

This might fatisfy fober and wife men, not with foft and 
fpecious words, but with pregnant and folid reafons. K. Charles. 
The earth may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun. Milton. 

7. Not light; not fuperficial; grave; profound. 

Thefe, wanting wit, afledt gravity, and go by the name of 
folid men ; and a [olid man is, in plain Englifh, 2. folid folemn 
fool. Dryden. 

So'lid. n.f [In phyfick.] The part containing the fluids. 

The firfi and moft fimple folids of our body are perhaps 
merely terreftrial, and incapable of any change or difeafe. Arb. 
Soli'dity. n.f [foliditc , Fr foliditas , Lat. from folia.] 

1. Fulnefs of matter; not hollownefs. • 

2 . Firnmefs; hardnefs; compactnefs; denfity. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one towards another, I call Joudity Loch\ 

The ftone itfelf, whether naked or invefted with earth, is 
not by its folidity fecured, but wafhed down. IVlodward. 

3. Truth; not fallacioufnefs ; intellectual {Length; certainty. 

The moft known rules are placed in fo beautiful alight, that 
they have all the graces of novelty; and make the reader, who 
was before acquainted with them, ftiil more convinced of their 
truth 2nd folidity. Addifon’s Spectator. 


His fellow-peers have attended to his cl 'qtcnce, and l )av * 
been convinced by the folidity of his reafoning. Prior 
So'lidly. adv. [from folid.] 

1. Firmly; denfely; compadlly. 

2. Truly; on good grounds. 

A complete brave man ought to know folidly the main end 
he is in the world for. 

I look upon this as a fufficient ground for any rational man 
to take up his religion upon, and which 1 defy the fubtleft 
atheift in the world folidly to anfwer; namely, that it is good 

tobefure. South 

"So'lidness. n.f [from folid.] Solidity; firmnefs;. denfity 
It beareth miffeltoe: the caufe may be the clofenefs and 
folidnefs of the wood and pith cf the oak. Bacon 

It is built with that unufual folidnefs, that it feems he intended 
to make a facrifice to perpetuity, and to conteft with the iron 
teeth of time. Hcwel’s Vocal Foreft, 

Solidu'ngulous. adj. [folidus and ungula , Latin ] XVhole- 
hoofed. 

It is fet down by Ariftotle and Pliny, that an horfe and all 
folidungulous or whole-hoofed animals have no gall, which we 
find repugnant unto reafon. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

Solifi'dian. n.f. [folus and fides, Latin.] One who fuppoks 
only faith, not works, neceffary to juftification. 

It may be juftly feared, that the title of fundamentals, beino- 
ordinarily confined to the dodlrines of faith, hath occafioned 
that great fcandal in the church of God, at which fo many 
myriads of folifdians have ftumbled, and fallen irreverfibly, 
by conceiving heaven a reward of true opinions. Hammond. 
Soli'loquy. n.f. [foliloque, Fr. folus and loquor, Lat.J A dif- 
courfe made by one in folitude to himfelf. 

The whole poem is a foliloquy : Solomon is the perfon that 
{peaks: he is at once the hero and the author ; but he tells us 
very often what others fay to him. Prior. 

He finds no refpite from his anxious grief. 

Then feeks from his foliloquy relief. Garth’s Difpenjatory. 

If I fhould own myfelf in love, you know lovers are always 
allowed the comfort of foliloquy. SpeBahr. 

Su'lipede. n.f. [folus 2nd pedes, Lat.] An animal whofe feet 
are not cloven. 

SolipedeSf or firm footed animals, as horfeS, afles, and 
mules, are in mighty number. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Solita'ire. n.f. [fo it air e, French.] 

1. A reclufe; a hermit. 

Often have I been going to take pofleftion of tranquillity, 
when your converfation has fpoiled me for a folitaire. Pope. 

2. An ornament for the neck. 

SoYitarily. adv. [from Jolitary.] In folitude; with lone- 
linefs; without company. 

How fhould that fubfift [clitarily by itfelf, which hath no 
fubftance, but individually the very fame whereby others fub¬ 
fift with it. Booker. 

Feed thy people with thy rod. the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell folitarily in the wood. Mic. vii. 14. 

SoYitariness. n.f. [from folitary.] Solitude; forbearance 
of company; habitual retirement. 

There is no caufe to blame the prince for fometimes hear¬ 
ing them : the blame-worthinefs is, that to hear them he rather 
goes to folitarinefs than makes them come to company. Sidney. 

You fubjecl yourfelf to fohtarinejs, the fly enemy that doth 
moft feparate a man from well doing. Sidney. 

At home in wholfome folitarinefs , 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Gf fuitors at the court to mourn* Donne. 

SO'LITARY. adj: [ folitaire , French ; folitarius , Latin.] 

1. Living alone; not having company. 

Thofe rare and Jolitary , thefe in flocks. rl'T’ 

Satan explores his Jolitary flight. Milton. 

Him fair Lavinia , _ 

Shall breed in groves to lead a folitary life. Dryden s . n. 

2 . Retired; remote from company. . . « 

In refpedt that it is folitary , I like it very well; but in re p 
that it is private, it is a very vile life. Swefean. 

2. Gloomy; difmal. . . 71 

Let that night be folitary, let no joyful voice come thereir. J 

4-. Single. # gry llPTfl 

Nor did a folitary vengeance ferve : the cutting off 0 
is not enough; the eldeft fon muft be involved.. A. _ 
Relations alternately relieve each other, their mUtU ^ w . w 
currences fupporting their folitary inftabihties. f 

Solitary, n.f. [from the adjeflive.] One that l.ves alone, 

an hermit. . . . a . r i:r e that 

You deferibe fo well your heremitical ffate ot > 

none of the ancient anchorites could go beyonc you, 
cave, with a fpring, or any of the accommodations 

a folitary. - . 

SoYitude. n.f. f folitude, French ; folitudo, Latin.J 

I. Lonely life; ftate of being alone. lin * rut h toge- 

It had been hard to have put more truth and untr 
tber, in few words, than in that ipeech ; whomever ^ 
with folitude, is either a wild beaft or a god. ’Wba 

3 
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What call'd Chou folitude t Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air, 

Rmlenilh’d, and all thefe at thy command 
to tome, and play before thee ? M.ltorts Pnradfe Left 
Ich only can enjoy the country who are capable of thm!.- 
Nhen they are [here: then they are prepared lor fku, 
a„d in.that folitude is prepared for them. Urydcn. 

„ A lonely place ; a defert. 

si'UAR. n.f. f ft " !o " L f "• 3 A S| rret ' 

Some lkilfuhy dneth their hops on a kel. 

And fome on a filial , oft turning them wei. TuJJer. 

SO'LO. n.f [Italian.] A tune played by a fingle irtftrument. 

So'lomon’j Loaf. n.j. A plant. 

So'lomon’j Seal. n./. [polygonatum, Lat.] A plant 

SOLSTICE. n f [foljiice, French; Joljhtium, Latin.] . 
The point beyond which the fun does not go; the tropical 
point; the point at which the day is longeft in Summer, or 
Lrteftin W inter. 

2 It is taken of itfelf commonly for the Summer folitice. 

The fun, afeending unto the northern figns, begetteth firft 
a temperate heat in the air, which by his approach unto the 
\ n \t}ice he intendeth, and by continuation increafeth the fame 
J T“ „ derivation Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


even upon 


Let the plowmen’s prayer 
Be for moift fold ices, and Winters fair. . May’s Virgil. 
Solstitial, adj. [flfiicial, French ; from foljiice.] 

1. Belonging to the folftice. 

Obferving the dog-days ten days before and after the ecjui- 
no&ial and Jbl/litial points, by this obfervation alone, are ex¬ 
empted a hundred days. Brown’s Vulgar Errouts. 

2. Happening at the folftice. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter; from the South to bring 
Solf itial Summer’s heat. Milton s Paradife Loft . 

The fields labour’d with thirft ; Aquarius had not ftied 
His wonted fhowers, and Sirius parch’d with heat 
Solfitial the green herbs. Philips. 

So'lmble. adj. [from folve.] Poftible to be cleared by reafen 
or inquiry. 

Intellective memory I call an a£t of the intellective faculty, 
becaufe it is wroughf by it, though I do not inquire how or 
where, becaufe it is not folvible. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
So'luble. adj. [folubilis, Latin.] Capable of diifolutioh or 
reparation of parts. 

Sugar is a jal oleofum, being foluble in water and fufible in 
fire. Arbuthnoi. 

Solubility, n.f [from filuble.] Sufceptivenefs of fepara- 
tion of parts. 

This cannot account for the indiflblvable coherence of fome 
bodies, and the fragility and folubility of others. Glanv. ScepJ. 
To SOLVE, v. a. [ folvo, Latin.] To clear; to explain; to 
untie an intellectual knot. 

He would Jolve high difpute 

With conjugal cardies. Milton. 

Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait. 

When God Ihall folve the dark decrees of fate; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear, 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. Ticked. 

It is mere trifling to raife objections, merely for the 
fake of anfwering and folving them. Watts. 

Solvency, n. f. [from folvent ] Ability to pay. 

SOLVENT, adj. [folvcns, Latin.] 

1. Having the power to caufe diffolution. 

When diffolved in water, it is not by the eye diftin- 
guifhable from thefclvent body, and appears as fluid. Boyle. 

2. ^ble to pay debts contracted. 

SoiUND-GOOSE. n.f. A* fowl. 

A Jblund-goofe is in bignefs and feather very like a tame 
gode, but his bill longer, and fomewhat pointed; his wino-s 
alfo much longer, being two yards over. Grew. 

A Scot, when from the gallow-tree let loofe, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a foland-goofc. Clcaveland. 

Solution, n.f [ [olution, French ; folutio, Latin.] 
i* Difruption; breach; disjunction; feparation. 

In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
jolutm of continuity. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory , 

2. Matter difiblved ; that which contains anything diflolved. 
Aretsus, to procure fleep, recommends a Jolution of opium 
ln 'J™ er t0 foment the forehead. . Ar but knot on Coins. 

Vv hen fait of Tartar per deltquium, poured into the Jolution 
of any metal, precipitates the metal, and makes it fall down 
totne aottorn of the liquor in the form of mud, does not this 
argue that the acid particles are attra&ed more ftrondy by the 

a r tar f ar than b y tbe metal, and by the ftronger attradion 
„ the metal to the fait of tartar ? Newton’s Opt. 

dolution of a doubt; removal of an intelleClual difficulty. 
Something yet of doubt remains, 
gnic’n only thy felution can re folve. Milton’s Parad. Lo/l . 

’Tt u ^ V . e l ^ e ,c ‘ ns to wand’ring thoughts, 

J;’ 1 ' b y their own perplexities involv’d 
\ he 7 r avel more, ftiil l e fs refolv’d, 

Ut 0ever find lelf-fatisfying folution. Milton’s AjniJles . 


s o M 

With hope and fear 
Tffs womin did the new fclution hear'; 

The man diffides in his own augury. 

And doubts. . , D, 'M 

This will inftrufl you to give a plainer Jolution of any diffi- 

cultics that m'ay attend the theme, and refute objections. Y alts. 
SoYutive. adj. [from folvo, Latin.] Laxative; caufmg re¬ 
Though it would not be fo abfterftve, opening, and joMne 
as mead ° vet it will be more lenitive in Iharpdifeafes. Bacon. 
Somato logy, n.f and The dofirine of 

bodies. ; . , , 

Some. A termination of many adjectives, wn:c.i uenote qua¬ 
lity or property of any thing. It is generally joineu with a 
fubftantive: as gamefome. [faam, Dutch ] ^ 

SOME. adj. [yom, yum, Saxon; ferns, Gothick; Ju?n, krerin. 

fom, Danifli; fom, fonnnig, Dutch.] 
r. More or lefs, noting an indeterminate quantity. ^ 

We landed fome hundred men, where we found ame frelh 

water. , Ra!ei Z h ‘ 

2. More or fewer, noting an indeterminate number. 

Let me leave fome of the folk that are with me. Gen. xxxiii. 
Firft go with me fome few of you, and lee the place, and 
how it may be made convenient for you; and then 1 nd for 
your fick. ^ . Bacon. 

3. Certain perfons. Some is often ufed abfolutely for fome people; 
part. 

Seme to the fhores do fly. 

Some to the woods, or whither fear advis’d ; 

But running from, all to deftruClion hye. Daniel. 

Not in the neighbouring moon as fome have dream’d. Milt. 
Your edids fome reclaim from fins, 

But moft your life and bleft example wins. Dryden. 

4. Some is oppofed to fome, or to others. 

It may be that the queen’s treaftire, in fo great occafions of 
difburfements, is not always fo ready; but being paid as it is, 
now fome, and then fome, it is no great impoverifhment to her 
coffers. Spcnfer on r land. 

5. It is added to a number, to (how that the number is uncertain 
and conjectural. 

Being encountered with a ftrong ftorm fome eight leagues 
to the weftward of Scilly, I held it the office of a commander 
to take a port. 1 aieigh. 

At the higher end of a creek Milbrook lurketh between 
two hills, a village of fome eighty houfes. Carcw. 

Old mens fpirits vifual, contrary to thofe of purblind men, 
unite not, but when the objeCt is at fome good diftance. Bacon . 

Sir Edward Poinings, after he had continued at Sluice jome 
good while, retufned unto the king, then before Bulcigne i. ac. 

The number flain on the rebels part were fome two thou- 
fand. Bacon. 

He bore away the prize to the admiration of fome hun¬ 
dreds. Addifon. 

Your good-natiir’d gods, they fay, 

Defcend fome twice or thrice a day. Prior. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree, 

The evening has the day bely’d. 

And Phyllis is Jome forty-three. Prior. 

6. One; any without determining which. 

The pilot of fome fmall night founder’d Ikiff. Milton. 
So'mebody. n. f. [fome and body.] 

1. One; not nobody ; a perfon indiferiminate and undetermined. 

O that fir John were come, he would make this a bloody 
day to fomebody. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Jefus faid fomebody hath touched me; for I perceive that vir¬ 
tue is gone out of nie. Lu. viii. 46. 

If there be a tacit league, it is againft fomewhat or 
fomebody: who fhould they be? Is it againft wild beafts ? No. 
It is againft fuch routs and fhoals of people as have utterly 
degenerated from the laws of nature. Bacon. 

We muft draw in Jomebody , that may ftand 
’Twixt us and danger. Denham’s Sophy. 

7 he hopes that what he has muft come to fomebcch, and 
that he has no heirs, have that effeCf, that he has every day 
three or four invitations. Addijon’s Spectator. 

2. A perfon of confideration. 

Th’eudas rofe up, boaft ing himfelf to be fomebody. Afts v. 
So'medeal. adv. [yumseal, Saxon.] In fome degree, OB- 
folete. 

Sikcr now I fee thou fpeak’ft of fpite. 

All for thou lackeft fomedcle their delight. Spenfer. 

So'mersault. In.f [Somerjet is the corruption. Sommer, a 
So'Merset. S beam, and fault, French, a leap.] A leap 

by which a jumper throws himfelf from a beam, and turrs 
over his head. 

SoYiehcW. adj. [feme and how.] One way or other; I know 
not how. 

1 lie vehicular cells may be for receiving the arterial and 
nervous juices, that, by their action upon one another, thev 

may be fwehed fomehow, fo as to Olorten the length of every 
nbril. 0 J 

n, Cbeyne. 

V SOMETHING, 
























































































































































































































































SOM 

Something, n.f [yunr&tnj, Saxon.] 

i* ,^ ot not hing, though it appears not what 3 a thing or matter 
indeterminate. 

When fierce Bavar 

Did from afar the Britifh chief behold. 

Betwixt defpair and rage, and hope and pain, 

Something within his warring bofom roll’d. Prior. 

*T he. force of the air upon the pulmonary artery is but 
fin all, in refpeiSt of that of the heart; but it is (till forne- 

***• Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

You 11 fay the whole world has fo?ncthing to do, fomething to 
talk of, fomething to wifh for, and fomething to be employed 
about; but pray put all th efe fornethings together, and what is 
the fum total but juft nothing. Pope’s Letters. 

Here (he beholds the chaos dark and deep, 

Where namelefs fomethings in their caufes fleep. Pope. 

2. Adore or Jefs. 

Something yet of doubt remains. Milton, 

\ ears following years fteal fomething ev’ry day, 

At leaft they fteal us from ourfelves away. Pope. 

3. Part. 

Something of it arifes from our infant ftate. Watts. 

4. Diftance not great. 

I will acquaint you with the perfetft fpy o’ th’ time; for’t 
muft be done to-night, and fomething from the palace. SbakeJ'p. 

So'mething. adv. In fome degree. 

The pain went away upon it; but he was fomething dis¬ 
couraged by a new pain falling fome days after upon his elbow 
on the other fide. Temple. 

So'metime. adv. \_fome and time.] Once; formerly. 

What art thou that ufurp’ft this time of night. 
Together with that fair and warlike form. 

In which the majefty of buried Denmark 

Did fometime march ? Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Good fometime queen, prepare thee hence for France. Sh. 

So'metimes. adv. [fojne and times .] 

1. Not never; now and then; at one time or other. 

f will render me more equal, fometime fuperior. Milton. 
It is good that we fometimes be contradidfed, and that we 
always bear it well; for perfeft peace cannot be had in this 
world. . . Taylor. 

2 . Atone time, oppofed to fometimes, or to another time. 

The body paftive is better wrought upon at fometimes than 
at others. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Sometimes the one, and fometimes the other, may be glanced 
upon in thefe fcripture descriptions. Burnet. 

He writes not always of a piece, but fometimes mixes trivial 
things with thofe of greater moment: fometimes alfo, though 
not often, he runs riot, and knows not when he has faid 
enough. Dry den’s Fables , Preface'. 

So'mewhat. n.f [fome and what.] 

1. Something; not nothing, though it be uncertain what. 

Upon the fea fomewhat mcthought did rife 
Dike blueifh mifts. Dry den’s Indian Emperor. 

He that fhuts his eyes againft a fmall light, on purpofe to 
avoid the fight of fomewhat that difpleafes him, would, for 
the fame reafon, Ihut them againft the fun. Atterbury. 

2. Adore or lefs. 

Concerning every of thefe, fomewhat Chrift hath com¬ 
manded, which muft be kept ’till the world’s end : on the con¬ 
trary fide, in every of them fofnewhat there may be added, as 
the church judges it expedient. Hooker. 

Thefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mixt with 
a fmatch of vitfiolick. Grew. 

3. Part greater or lefs. 

So?newhat of his good fenfe will fuffer in this transfufion, 
and much of the beauty of his thoughts will be loft. Dryden. 

So'mewhat. adv. In fome degree. 

Plolding of the breath doth help fomewhat to ceafe the hic¬ 
cough. Bacon’s Natural Hlfory. 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too in- 
quifitive through the whole; yet thefe imperfections hinder 
not our compafiion. Dryden. 

So'mewhere. adv. [fome and where.] In one place or other; 
not nowhere. 

Hopelefs and forelorn 

They are return’d, and fomewhere live obfeurely. Denham. 
Comprefiing two prifms hard together, that their fides, 
which by chance were a very little convex, might fomewhere 
touch one another, I found the place in which they touched to 
become abfolutely tranfparent, as if they had there been one 
continued piece of glafs. Newton’s Opt. 

Does fomething ftill, and fomewhere yet remain, 

Reward cr punifhment? Prior. 

Of the dead we muft'fpeak gently; and therefore, as Mr. 
Dryden fays fomewhere , peace be to its manes. Pope. 

So'mewhile. n.f [fome-end while.] Once; for a time. Out 
of ufe. 

Though under colour of the fhepherds fomewhile , 

There crept in wolves full of fraud and guile. 

That often devoured their own fheep, 

And often the fliepherd that did ’em keep. Spenfefs Pajl. 


Pope. 


SON 

Somni'ferous. adj. [foinnifere, Fr. fomnlfer, Latin 1 r 

fleep; procuring fleep; foperiferous; dormitive. J * U In S 

I wifh for fome fomniferous potion, that mi^ht force m 
fleep away the intermitted time, as it does with men i f 

row. Walton’ A 

SomnFfick. adj. [fomnus and facio, Latin.] CaufineV^' 
So'mnolency. n j. [ fomnolentia, Latin.J Sleepineis• ‘' P V 
nation to fleep. * Inc * 1 ' 

SON. n.f [ funus, Gothick; puna, Saxon; fohn. G P ’ 
fon, Swedifh; J'one, Dutch; fyn, Sclavonian.] an ’ 

1. A male born of one or begotten bv one; correlative to fat) 

or mother. ' ler 

She had 2. fon for her cradle, ere fhe had a hulband for h 

bed ; A . Shakefp. Kin, Lear 

(Jaft out this bondwoman and her fon. ' Gen. xxi * * 

He compares the affeClion of the Divine Being to the indui* 
gence of a wife father, who would have his fons exerciftd wit!* 
labour and pain, that they may gather ftrength. Addif 1 

2 . Defcendant however diftant: as, the fans of Adam. ° H ' 

I am the fon of the wife, the fon of ancient kings. ]f x ; x 

3. Compellation of an old to a young man, or of a confelfor to 
his penitent. 

Be plain, good fon , and homely in thy drift; 

Riddling confeflion finds but riddling Ihrift. Shakefpeare. 

4. Native of a country. 

Britain then 

Sees arts her favage fons controul. 

5. The fecond perfon of the Trinity. 

If thou be the fon of God, come down. Mat. xxvii. 40. 

6. Product of any thing. 

Our imper fe&ions prompt our corruption, and loudly tell 
us we ar efons of earth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Earth’s tall fons, the cedar, oak, and pine, 

Their parents undecaying ftrength declare. Blackmwe. 

7. In fcripture, fons of pride, and fons of light, denoting fome 
quality. ’Tis a Hebraifm. 

This new fav’rite 

Of heav’n, this man of clay, fn of defpite. Milton. 
Son-in-law. n.f. One married to one’s daughter. 

If virtue no benighted beauty lack, 

Your fon-in-law is far more fair than black. Shah. Othello. 

A foreign fon-in-law flhall come from far, 

Whofe race £hall bear aloft the Latian name. Dryd. £11. 
So'nship. n. f [from fon.] Filiation ; the character of a fon. 
The apoftle to the Hebrews makes afflictions not only in¬ 
cident but neceffary to Chriftianity, the badge and cognizance 
o f fonjhip. Decay of Piety. 

SONATA, n.f [Italian.] A tune. 

He whittled a Scotch tune, and an Italian fonata. Addijon. 

Could Pedro, think you, make no trial 
Of a fonata on his viol, 

Unlefs he had the total gut. 

Whence every firing at firft was cut. Prior. 

SONG. 71. f. [from jeyunjen, Saxon.] 

1. Any thing modulated in the utterance. 

Noife other than the found of dance and feng. Milton. 
He firft thinks fit no fonnetter advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. Dryden". 

2. A poem to be modulated by the voice; a ballad. 

Pardon, goddefs of the night, 

Thofe that flew thy virgin knight; 

For the which, with fongs of woe. 

Round about his tomb they go ! Shakefpeare. 

In her days ev’ry man fhall fing 
The merry fotigs of peace to all his neighbours. Sh. H. V III. 

3. A poem ; lay; ftrain. 

The bard that firft adorn’d our native tongue, 

Tun’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong. Dryaen. 

4. Poetry; poefy. 

This fubjeCt for heroick fong pleas’d me. 

Names memorable long, 

If there be force in virtue, or in fong. P°P e ‘ 

5. Notes of birds. 

The lark, the meffenger of day. 

Saluted in her fong the morning grey. Dryden. 

6. An old Song. A trifle. 

I do not intend to be thus put off with an oldfong. More. 
A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, wa3 
forced by a cobler to refign all for an old fong. Addijon. 
•'ngish. adj. [from Jong.] Containing fongs; confiftmg 01 
fongs. A low word. . f 

'The fongif) part muft abound in the foftnefs and variety 0 
numbers, its intention being to pleafe the hearing. Dryden. 
So'ngster. n.f. [from fong.] A finger. Ufed of human 
fingers, it is a word of flight contempt. 

The prett yfongjlers of the Spring with their various notes 
did feem to welcome him as he palled. tiouc^ 

Some J'ongjiers can no more fing in any chamber but t ij 1 
own, than fome clerks read in any book buttheirown L J- 1 - 
Either fong fler holding out their throats, 1 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes. D>)‘ ci1 - 

o Songstress. 


Milton. 


So 


s o o 

c VrsTRESS. n. f. [from fong.] A female finger 
b ° Through the foft filence of the liftenmg night, 

The fober-fuited fongftrefs trills her lay. Thomjons Summer. 
rO'N NET. n.f [finnet , French; fonnetto, Italian.] 

SU a ftort poem confifting of fourteen lines, or which the 

1, r tmes are adjufted by a particular rule. It is not very fuit- 
a bie to the Englilh language, and has not been ufed by any 

man of eminence fince Milton. 

A book was writ of late call’d Tetrachordon, 

And woven clofe, both matter, form, and ftile; 

The fubjea new: it walk’d the town a-while, 

Numb’ring good intellects, now feldom por’d on: 

Cries the ltall-mader, Blefs us, what a word on 
A title-page is this! and fome in file 
Stand fpelling falfe, while one might walk to Mile- 
End-green. Why is it harder, firs, than Gordon, 
Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galafp ? 

Thofe rugged names to our like mouths grow fleek, 

That would°have made Quintilian ftare and gafp : 

Thy age like ours, foul of fir John Cheek, 

Hated not learning worfe than toad or afp. 

When thou taught’ft Cambridge and king Edward 
Greek. Milton. 

2 . A fmall poem. 

Let us into the city prefently, 

To fort fome gentlemen well {kill’d in mufick; 

I have a fonnet that will ferve the turn. Shakefpeare. 

SoNNETTt/ER. n.f [fonnetier, French; frotn fonnet.] A fmall 
poet, in contempt. 

Afiift me, f me extemporal god of rhime ; for I am fure I 
fhall turn fonnetteer. Shakefp. Love’s Labour’s Lojl. 

He firft thinks fit no fonnetteer advance 
His cenfure farther than the fong or dance. Dryden. 

There are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry : your 
makers of parterres and flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and 
jonnetteers in this art. Speltator. 

What woful fluff this madrigal would be. 

In fome ftarv’d hackney fonnetteer or me ? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens ! how the ftyle refines! Pope. 

Sdni'ferous. adj. [fonus and fero , Latin.] Giving or bring¬ 
ing; found. 

Phis will appear, let the fubjeCt matter of founds be what 
it will; either the atmofphere, or the etherial part thereof, or 
foniferous par.icles of bodies. Dcrharn. 

Sonori'ficic. adj. [fonorus and facio, Lat.] Producing found. 
If he fliould afk me why a clock ftrikes, and points to the 
hour; and 1 {hould fay, it is by an indicating form and fono- 
rifek quality, this would be unfatisfaCtory. Watts’s Logick. 
SONOROUS, adj. [fonore, French ; fonorus, Latin. ] 

1. Loud founding; giving loud or fhrill found. Bodies are dif- 
tinguifljed as Jonorous or unfonorous. 

All the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial founds; 

At which the univerfal hoft up-fent 
A (hout that tore hell’s concave. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

2. High founding ; magnificent of found. 

I he Italian opera, amidft all the meannefs and familiarity 
of the thoughts, has fomething beautiful and Jonorous in the 
expreffion. Addijon on Italy. 

Sono'rodslv. adv. [from fonorous.] With high found; with 
m tgnificence-of found. 

Sonorousness, n.f [from fonorous.] 
l I he quality of giving found. 

Enquiring of a maker of viols and lutes of what age he 
thought lutes ought to be, to attain their full and heft feafon- 
>»g for foncroufiefs, he replied, that in fome twenty years 
would be requiiite, and in others forty. Boxle 

2.-Magnificence of found. * j 

hwON. adv. [funs, Gothick; yona, Saxon; faen, Dutch.] 

J. before long time be paft ; fhortly after any time affirmed or 
Lppofed. 

Nor did they not perceive their evil plight, 

1 et to their gen’ral’s voice they fon obeyed. Milton . 

h 011 muft obey me, Joon or late ; 

V\ hy fliould you vainly ftruggle with your fate ? Dryden. 
2- -Larlv ; before anytime fuppofed : oppofed to late. 

O boy ! thy father gave thee life too Joon, 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. Shakef Hen. VI. 

rf tms >. t,1 f t 1 ma y be reftored to you the fooner. Heb. xiii. 
*ow is it that you are come fo foon to-day? Ex. ii. 18. 

com ? lhCr flayeth for the later > and not that the later 

3 s/-s, ins .„ *** ** *** 

iwT' t tm - fee a "'! er winding through woods and mea- 
V,Tj“ when 11 13 toffed U P ln f ° many whimfical figures at 

4- le t in 9V f , Addijon's (Guardian. 

' Aid n S,dnc 7 th f figmfirat.on of an adjeaive, whether 
c -n.,oufiy or according to the cuftom of his time. 

.= hath preferred Argalus alive, under pretence of having 

for a/it k y executed a fL er the( e wars, of which they hope 
zjoon and prolperous iffue. Sidney 


s o o 

c. Soon as. Immediately; at the very time. 

As foon as he came nigh unto the camp, he faw the calf and 

the dance. , Ex " xxxiL 

Nor was his virtue poifon’d, foon as born, 

With the too early thoughts of being king. Dryden. 

Soonly. adv. [from Joon.] Quickly; fpeedily. This word I 
remember in no other place; but if Joon be, as it feems once 
to have been, an adjedlive, foonly is proper. 

A mafon meets with a ftone that wants no cutting, and, 
foonly approving of it, places it in his work. More. 

So'oPBE rrY. n.f [ftpindus, Latin J A plant. 

It hath a flower, which for the moft part is compofed of 
four leaves, expanding in form of a rofe; from whofe four¬ 
leaved empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a fpherical fruit, inclofinga nut of the fame form. Miller. 
SOOT. n.f. [pot, Saxon; foot, Iflandick ; foot, Dutch.] Con- 
denfed or embodied fmoke. 

Soot, though thin fpread in a field, is a very good com- 
poft. Bacon. 

If the fire be not kept within the tunnel of the chimney, 
and fome appointed to fweep down the foot, the houfe will be in 
danger of burning. Howel. 

Oft they affay’d, 

Hunger and third conftraining ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefulleft difrelifh, writh’d thei'rjaws, 

With foit and cinders fill’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Our houfhold gods, that droop upon our hearths, 

Each from his venerable face fhall brufh 
The Macedonian foot, and fhine again. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
So'oted. adj. [from foot.] Smeared, manured, or covered with 
foot. 

The land was footed before. Mortimer. 

So'oterkin. n.f. A kind of falfe birth fabled to be produced 
by the Dutch women from fitting over their ftoves. 

When Jove was, from his teeming head. 

Of wit’s fair goddefs brought to-bed. 

There follow’d at his lying-in. 

For after-birth, a footer kin. Swift. 

Sooth, n.f. [yo^, Saxon] Truth; reality. Obfolete. 

Sir, underftand you this of me in footh, 

Th’ youngeft daughter, wh< 5 m you hearken for. 

Her father keeps from all accefs of fuitors. 

Until the eldeft After firft be wed. Shakefpeare : 

That e’er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the fentence of dread banifhment 
• On yond proud man, fliould take it off again 

With words of footh. Shakef. Richard II* 

He looks lik ffooth: he fays he loves my daughter 3 
I think fo too; for never gaz’d the moon 
Upon the water, as he’ll ftand and read 
My daughter’s eyes. Shakefp. IVinter’s Talc. 

If I have any (kill in foothfaying, as in footh I have none, 
it doth prognofticate that I fhall change caps. Camden’s Rem. 

The very footh of it is, that an ill habit has the force of an 
ill fate. L’Ejlrange. 

I did not mean to chide you ; 

For, footh to fay, I hold it noble in you 
To cherifli the diftrefs’d. Rowe, 

Sooth, adj. [yoS, Saxon.] Pleafing; delightful. 

Some other means I have. 

Which once of Melibaeus old I learn’d. 

The foothefl Ihepherd that e’er pip’d on plains. Milton • 
To SOOTH, z,.*. [geyoSian, Saxon.] 

1. To flatter; to pleafe with blandifliments. 

In footbing them, we nourifli ’gainft our fenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shakefpeare. 
Can I footh tyranny ? 

Seem pleas’d to fee my royal mafter murder’d. 

His crown ufurp’d, a diftaff in the throne ? Dryden. 

^ By his fair daughter is the chief confin’d, 

Who fooths to dear delight his anxious mind ; 

Succefslefs all her foft careffes prove, 

I o banifh from his breaft his country’s love. Pope’s Odyff’ew 
Thinks he that Memnon, foldier as he is, JJ ' * 

'I houghtlefs.and dull, will liften to his foothing ? Rowe. 

I’ve try’d the force of every reafon on him, 

Sooth’d and carefs’d, been angry, footh’d again; 

Laid fafety, life, and intereft in his fight; 

But all are vain, he fcorns them all for Cato. Addif Cato . 

2. To calm; to foften ; to mollify. 

The beldame 

Sooths her with blandifliments, and frights with threats Drv 

3. To gratify; to pleafe. ‘ 

This calm’d his cares ; footh’d with his future fame 
And pleas’d to hear his propagated name. Drud,» 

b° ! Lfc{s. Cfr0m> ' i - ] A flattCrer ' 0ne Wh0 by 

I cannot flatter: I defy 

The tongues of fmberu Shahfp. Henry IV 

0 a° 7 S r V - Tf/ - To P redi * i to foretell 

wWM Y P° flefled Wlth a fpirt* of divination, met us, 
which brought her mafters much gain by foothfaying. Mt xvi! 
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S O P 

•SooTI-isav , ’er. n.f [ from foot hfay .] A foreteller; a predidler $ 
a prognofticator. 

Scarce was Mufidorus made partaker of this oft blinding 
light, when there were found numbers of fcoihjayers who af¬ 
firmed ftrange and incredible things fhould be performed by 
that child. Sidney. 

A Jooihfaycr bids you beware the ides of March. Shakejp. 
He was animated to expert the papacy by the prediction of 
a foothfaycr , that one fhould fucce^d pope Leo, whofe name 
fhould be Adrian, an aged man of mean birth, and of great 
learning and wifdom. Bacon's Henry VIL 

Soo'tiness. n.f [fromfooty.] The quality of being footy; fu- 
liginoufnefs. 

Soo'ty. adj. [from foot.] 

1. Breeding foot. 

By fire of footy coal th’ alchymift turns 
Metals to gold. Milton. 

2. Confiding of foot; fuliginous. 

There may be fome chymical way fo to defecate this oil,' 
that it fhall not fpend into a footy matter. IPilkins. 

2. Black; dark ; dufky. 

All the grifly legions that troop 
Under the foty flag of Acheron ; 

Harpies and hydras and all monftrous forms. Milton. 

Swift on his footy pinions flits the gnome, 

And in a vapour reach'd the gloomy dome. Pope. 

Sop. n.f [pop, Saxon; fopa, Spanifh ; J'oppe , Dutch.] 

I. Any thing deeped in liquour to be eaten. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores. 

And make a fop of all this foiid globe. S'hakefpeare. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, yet the moon 
fhines : I’ll make a fop o’th’ mocnfhine of you. Shakefpeare. 

Sops in wine, quantity for quantity, inebriate more than 
wine of itfclf. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar’d 
A fop , in honey deep’d, to charm the guard. 

Which mix’d with powerful drugs, (he cad before 
His greedy grinning jaws, jud op’d to roar. Dryden. 

Ill nature is not to be cured with a fop ; but quarrelfome 
men, as well as quarrelfome curs, are worfe for fair ufage. 

L' Efir ange. 

Any thing given to pacify, from the fop given to Cerberus. 

To Cerberus they give a fcp , 

His tripple.barking mouth to dop. Swift. 

To Sop. v. a. To deep in liquour. 

Sope. n.f [See Soap.] 

Soph. n. f. [from Jbphijia , Latin.] A young man who has been 
two years at the univerfity. 

Three Cambridge fophs , and three pert templars came, 
The fame their talents, and their tafies the fame; 

Each prompt to query, anfwer and debate. 

And fmit with love of poefy and prate. Pope's Dunciad. 

SoThi. n.f. [Perfian.] The emperor of Perfia. 

By this feimitar 

That flew the fopbi and a Perfian prince. Shakefpeare. 

A fig for the fultan and fopbi. Congreve. 

Sophism? n.f. [fophifma, Latin.] A fallacious argument; an 
unfound fubtiltv; a fallacy. 

When a falfe argument puts on the appearance of a true 
one, then it is properly called a fophifm or fallacy. Watts. 

So’phist. n.f. [ fophifla^ Latin.] A profeffor of philofophy. 
The court of Crcefus is faid to have been much reforted by 
the JophiJls of Greece in the happy beginning of his reign. Tcm. 

So'phister. n.f. [fophijle^ French; Jopbi/la, Latin.] 

1. A difputant fallacioufly fubtle; an artful but infidious logi¬ 
cian. , , UT 

A fubtle traitor needs no fophijler. Shakefpeare s Hen. V 1. 

If a heathen philofopher bring arguments from reafon, 
which none of our atheidical Jopbiflers can confute, for the 
immortality of the foul, I hope they will fo weigh the con- 
fequences, as neither to talk, nor live, as if there was no fuch 
thing. ' Denham. 

Not all the fubtle objections of fopbijlers and rabbles, againtt 
the gofpel, fo much prejudiced the reception of it, as the re¬ 
proach of thofe crimes with which they afperfed the aflem- 
blies of chridians. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. A profeffor of philofophy; a fophid. This fenfe is antiqua¬ 
ted. . 

Alcidimus the fophifler hath many arguments to prove, that 

voluntary and extemporal far excelieth premeditated fpeech. 

J Hooker. 

Sophi'stical. adj. [fophiflique, Fr. from fopbijl.] Fallaci¬ 
oufly fubtle; logically deceitful. 

Neither know I whether I fhould prefer for madnefs* ant 
fopbijlieal cou7.cn2ge, that the fame body of Cln id fhould be 
in a thoufand places at once of this fublunary world. Hall. 

When the date of the controversy is well untlerftood, the 
difficulty will not be great in giving anfvvers to all his fo- 
pbi/lieal cavils. Stilhngfleet. 

r That may feem a demondration for the prefent, which to 
poderity will appear a more foph'flical knot. Mere. 


son 

Sophi st:cally. adv. [from fopbijlieal.] With falk-' 
fubtiltv. ’ 4 l0uS 

j 

Bolingbroke argues mod fopUJlicaVy. g :r 

To S PHI STIC ATE. v.a. \fophijtiquer , Fr from fopbijl 

adulterate; tocorrupt with fomething fpurious. ° 

If the paflions of the mind be drong, they eafilv fopbi Jr icate 
the underdanding, they make it apt to believe upon every 1H 
der warrant, and to imagine infallible truth, where fcarceair* 
probable fhevv appeareth. Hooker 

Here’s, three of us are fopiifirated. Shakepcrr' ' 

Divers experiments fucceeded not, becaufe they were at 
one time tried with genuine materials, and at another time 
with jophijiicated ones. # , t 

The only perions amongft the heathens, who [ophidic rd 
nature and philofophy, were the Stoicks ; who affirmed a 4 - 
tal, unchangeable concatenation of caufes, reachino- even t 
tlie elicite adts of man’s will. South's Servers 

Yet the rich cullies may their beading Ijare; 

They purchafe but jophijiicated ware: 

’Tis prodigality tnat buvs deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden 

The eye hath its coats and humours tranfparent and colour- 
Iefs, led it fhould tinge and fopbjiicate the light that it lets in 
by a natural jaundice. Bent'ev 

Sophisticate, part. adj. [from the verb.] Adulterate; not 
genuine. 

Since then a great part of our fcientifical treafure is nioft 
likely to be adulterate, though all bears the image and fuper- 
feription of truth ; the only way to know what is jopbijti (a t e 
and what is not fo, is to bring all to the examen of the touch- 

done. Glanviile. 

So truth, when only one fupply’d the date, 

Grew fcarce and dear, and yet fopbijl icate. Dryden . 

Sophistication, n.f. [ fopbijticaiion , Fr. from foplifticate.] 
Adulteration; not genuinenefs. 

Sophijlication is the aft of counterfeiting or adulterating ahv 
thing with what is not fo good, for the fake of unlawful 
gain. Quincy* 

The drugs and fimpies fold in (hops, generally are adulte¬ 
rated by the fraudulent avarice of the fellers, efpecially if the 
precioufnefs may make their fophijlica ion very beneficial. Boyle. 

BYides cafy fubmiflion to jophijiications of lenfe, we have in¬ 
ability to prevent the mifearriages of our junior reafons Gta v. 
Scphistica'tor. n.f. [from Jophificate.] Adulterator; one 

that makes things not genuine. 

So ph i str y. n.f [from Jophijl.] Fallacious ratiocination. 

His fphiflry prevailed; his father believed. Sidney. 

Thefe men have obfeured and confounded the natures of 
things, by their falfe principles and wretched fopbijiry, tho’ 
an aft be never fo dnful, they will drip it of its guilt. South. 
To S'oporate. v. n. [ foporo , Latin] Tolayafleep. Diet. 
Sopori'ferous. adj. [ fojor and fero.] Productive of deep; 
caufing fleep; narcotick; opiate; dormitive; lomniferous; 
anodyne; fleepy. 

The particular ingredients of thofe magical ointments are 
opiate and foporijerous ; for anointing of the forehead, neoc, 
feet, and back-bone, procures dead fleeps. Bacon. 

While the whole operation was performing, I lay in a pro¬ 
found fleep, by the force of that Joporiferous medicine infufed 
into my liquor. Gulliver s Taco. 

SoporPferousness. n.f. [from fporiferous.] 1 he quality of 
caufing: fleep. 

Sopori'fick. adj. [ foper and facio.] Caufing fleep; opiate, 

narcotick. . 

The colour and tafle of opium are, as well as its Joponjuk 
or anodyne virtues, mere powers depending on its primary 

qualities. . . 

So'pper. n.f [from fop.] One that fleeps any thing in liquor. 
So'rbile. adj. [fro mjcrbeo, Latin.] That may be diunk: or 

Tipped. . . 

Sorbi'tion. n.f [ forhitio , Latin.] The adt of drinking or 

Tipping. . 

Sorbs, n. f [ forbum , Lat.] The berries of the foib or leiuce 

tree. • < r • 1 -V 

So'rcerer. n.f. [forcier, French; fortiarius^ low Latin.J 

conjurer; an enchantei ; a magician. 

Thev fay this town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 

Druo'-working Jorcere>s that change the mind. 

Soul-killing witches that deform the body, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. .bhar.eli f- •• 

The weaknefs of the power of witches upon kings an 
giftrates may beaferibed to the weaknefs of imagination ^ 
it is hard for a witch or a forcerer to put on a oehe t. a 

can hurt fuch. Bacon's Natural HfM 

He faw a fable force e- arife, 

All fudden gorgon’s hifs- and dragon’s glare, 

And ten horn’d fiends. _ t f die 

The Egyptian forcercs contended with Moles J 
wonders which Mofes wrought did (o far tranlcem ■ - l ^ 

of magicians, as made them ccnfcfs it was th- nger . ■ 
° Ip aits s 

SoTcee £SS ' 




Milton. 


S O R 

Sorceress. n.f. [Female of forcerer.] A female magician ; 

an enchantrefs* or r n. 

Bring forth that forcercfs condemn d to burn. ^ Sba.eejp. 

Divers witches and forcerejfes have fed upon man s fiefh, to 
a t heir imagination with high and foul vapours. Bacon. 
3 The fnaky forcerefs that fat 

Juft by hell-gate, and kept the fatal key, 

Ris’n, and with hideous outcry rufti’d between. 

How cunningly forcerefs difplays 
Her own tranfgreflions, to upbraid me, mine. Milton. 

So'rcery. n.f Magick; enchantment; conjuration; witch¬ 
craft; charms. 

This witch Sycorax, 

For mifehiefs manifold, and forceries terrible. 

Was banifli’d. ; Shakefpeare* 

Adders wifdom I have learn’d 

To fence my ear againft thy forceries . Milton. 

Adbeon has long tradfs of rich foil; but had the misfor¬ 
tune in his youth to fall under the power of forcery. Tatler. 

Sord. n.f. [from fward.J Turf; grafly ground. 

This is the prettieft low-born lafs that ever ran on the 
green Jord. Shakefpeare s Winter’s Tale. 

An altar of grafly ford. Milton. 

SC/RDES. n.f [Latin.] Foulnefs ; dregs. 

The fea walhes off the foil and fordes wherein mineral mof- 
fes were involved and concealed, and thereby renders them 
more confpicuous. Woodward. 

So'rdet. 7 n.f. Jourdine^ French; fordina^ Italian.] A fmall 

So'rdine. ) pipe put into the mouth of a trumpet to make it 
found lower or fliriller. Bailey. 

JSo'rdid. adj. [ fordidus , Latin.] 

1. Foul; grofs; filthy; dirty. 

There Charon Hands 
A fordid god, down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defeends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dryden. 

2 . [ Sordide , French.] Intellectually dirty ; mean ; vile; bafe. 

It is ftrange fince the priefts office heretofore was always 
fplendid, that it is now looked upon as a piece of religion, 
to make it low and fordid. South's Sermons . 

3. [Sordide , French.] Covetous; niggardly. 

He may be old. 

And yet not fordid , who refufes gold. Denham. 

If one fhould ceafe to be generous and charitable, becaufe 
another is fordid and ungrateful, it would be much in the 
power of vice to extinguifh chfiftian virtues. L'Ejlrange. 

Sordidly, adv. [from fordid.] Meanly; poorly; covetoufly; 

So'rdidness. n. f [from fordid.] 

1. Meannefs; bafenefs. 

I omit the madnefles of Caligula’s delights, and the exe¬ 
crable fordiclnefs of thofe of Tiberius. Cowley. 

2. Naftinefs; not neatnefs. 

Providence deters people from fluttifhnefs and fordidnefs> 
and provokes them to cleanlinefs. Ra\. 

Sore. n.f. [pap, Saxon; faur^ Danifh.] A place tender and 
painful; a place excoriated; an ulcer. It is not ufed of a 
wound, but of a breach of continuity, either long continued 
or from internal caufe : to be a fore , there muft be an exco¬ 
riation ; a tumour or bruife is not called a fore before fome 
difruption happen. 

Let us hence provide 

A falve for ally fore that may betide. Shakefpeare s Hen. VI. 
It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, to 
falve ftate/*m. King Charles. 

Keceipts abound ; but fearching all thy ftore, 

The beft is ftill at hand to launce the fore , 

And cut the head; for till the core be found 
The fecret vice is fed and gathers ground. Dryden. 

th< : fe fires her councils heal, 

hich time or has difclos’d, or fhall reveal. Dryden. 
■Lice and flies, which have a moft wonderful inflina to find 
out convenient places for the hatching and nourifhment of their 
young lay their eggs upo n fores. Bentley 

Sore. adj. [from the noun.] y ' 

1 • 1 ender to the touch. 

We can ne’er be fure. 


Hudihras. 


Whether we pain or not endure; 

And juft f 0 far are fore and griev’d, 

As by the fancy is believ’d. 

Whd c y2,n? of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why fhould we tempt the doubtful dye again. Dryden 

had PMtDJT of the p Y lc ; an his p atient > T 

than in 2 V f ? Y® more P leafure “a the tafle of wine 
fure ar eUf K° fy0Urflghti wine good; but if the plea- 
naught. S ^ greatef t0 y ° U than that of drinI <ing, wine is 

^lU^r r ^ m ^ nd > eafdy vexed. Locke . 

to mak? ^ hatre . d ver y frettin S and vexatious, and apt 
rate thefn °^ r i! llnds /^ and oneafy; but he that can mode- 
c aftedfions will find eafe in his mind. Tillotfon 

So^n S K ^ y ° Ur friendSj and if y° ur frien ^s are fore , ’ 

c t e better, you may laugh the more. Pope. 


S O R ' 

3. Violent with pain ; afflictively vehement. See Sore, adverb, 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. 

Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful, and things ftrange; but thi sfore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakefpeare. 

I will perfevere in my courfe of loyalty, though the conflict 
be fore between that and my blood. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

My loins are filled with a fore difeafe; and there is no whole 
part in my body. Common Prayer. 

Sore hath been their fight, 

As likelieft was, when two Tuch foes met arm’d* Milton. 

Gentle lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have; 

After this day’s travel fore 

Sweet reft feize thee evermore. Milton * 

They are determin'd to live up to the holy rule, though 
fore evils and great temporal inconveniencies fhould attend the 
• difeharge of their duty. Jitter bury. 

4. Criminal. Out of ufe. 

To lapfe in fullnefs 

Is forer than to lie for need; and falfhood 

Is worfe in kings than beggars. Shakefpeare s Cymbclire. 

5. [From faur , French.] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the fecond, a 
pricket; the third, a forel; and the fourth year, a fore. Shak . 

Sore. adv. [This the etymologifts derive from feer± Dutch; but 
feer means only an intenfenefs of any thing; fore almoft al¬ 
ways includes pain ] With painful or dangerous vehemence; 
a very painful degree; with affiidtive violence or pertinacity. 
It is now little ufed. 

Thine arrows ftick faft in me, and thy hand prefteth me 
fore. Common Prayer. 

The knight, then lightly leaping to the prey, 

With mortal fteel him Tmote again To (ore > 

That headleTs his unweildy body lay. Fairy jfhieen. 

He this and that, and each man’s blow 
Doth eye, defend, and fhift, being laid to fore. Daniel » 

Though iron hew and mangle fore , 

Would wounds and bruifes honour more. Hudihras . 

Diftruft fhook fore their minds. Milton . 

So that Palamon were wounded fore , 

Arcite was hurt as much. Dryclen's Knights Tale. 

Sore-figh'd the knight, who this long fermon heard : 

At length, confidering all, his heart he chear’d. Dry dm . 

How, Didius, fhall a Roman fore repuls’d 
Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to thefe fhatter’d legions ? A. Philips. 

So'rehon. 7 n.f [Irifh and Scotdfh.] A kind of arbitrary 

Sorn. 5 exadfion or fervile tenure, formerly in Scot¬ 
land, as likewife in Ireland ; whenever a chieftan had a mind 
to revel, he came down among the tenants with his followers, 
by way of contempt called in th,e lowlands giliwitfitts, and liv¬ 
ed on free quarters ; To that ever fince, when a perfon obtrudes 
himfelf upon another, flays at his houfe, and hangs upon him 
for bed and board, he is Taid to forn , or be a Jorncr. Macbean. 

They exacl upon them all kind of fervices ; yea, and the 
\ ery wild exa.lions, coignie, livery, and for chon ; by w r hich 
t ley poll and utterly undo the poor tenants and freeholders 
under them. > SpenfePs Ireland. 

COREL, n.f. [Diminutive of fore.] 

The buck is called the firft year a fawn; the fecond, a 
pricket; the third, a fir el. Shakefpeare. 

Sorely, adv. [from/ore.] J 

1. With a great degree of pain or diftrefs. 

Here s the Tmell of the blood ftill; all the perfumes of Ara¬ 
bia will not fweeten this little hand. Oh! oh ! oh !_What 

a figh is there ? the heart is forely overcharged. Shakefpeare. 

I he warrior train, 

o ^^L° Ug . h m ° ft were /^ r 4 wounded, none were flain. Dryden. 

2. With vehemence dangerous or affliaive. 

I have done ill. 

Of which I do accufe my fclf'foforely. 

That 1 will enjoy no more. ' Shakefpeare. 

J R ENi-ss. n.f [from fore.] Tendernefs of a hurt. 

lie that, whilft the forenefs of his late pangs of confcience re¬ 
mains, finds himfelf a little indifpofed for fin, prefently con- 

C r epei l tanCe hath had its P erfedt work. Decay of Piety. 

1 ft / i° 0t ^ c S an t0 Fwell, and the pain aftwaged, though it 

nw bed a>W/, ’ that 1 C0UW hardly fuffer f l>e cloath^of 

S ° 2 hJ ES ' Properly an heap. An argument 

W °r ' G P ro P°fiti°n is accumulated on another. 

Lhryfippus t h e Stoick invented a kind of argument CQ 

or ^heap than P ro P ofltions > wh ich is called forites. 

Sorites h when fevcral middle terms are chofen to finneS 
one another fucceffively in feveral propof,tions, till the “ft 
Y " conne<as lts predicate with the firft fubjea. Thuf 

Y ir f0Uls Oft0n Leafy fouls 

folly in th? extreme “' " 0W t0 be °‘ ,e ’ s ° wn P la g ue is 

24 P " t s L °z ,ck - 

T SORORICIDE. 
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S O R 

Sorc/riC i d t'. n.f [ for or and cado.] The murder of a filler. 

So'rrage. n.J. The blades of green wheat or bailey. Di£i, 

So'rrance. n.J. [In farriery.] Any difeafe or fore in horfes. 

Di 5 l. 

So'r rel. n f [yujie, Saxon ; fir el, French ] This plant agrees 
with the dock in ali its characters, and only differs in having 
an acid tafte. Miller. 

Of all roots of herbs the root of forrel goeth thefartheft into 
the earth. It is a cold and acid herb that loveih the earth, and 
is not much drawn by the fun. Bacon. 

Acid auftere vegetables contract and flrengthen the fibres, 
as all kinds of forrel , the virtues of which lie in acid aftringent 
fait, a fovereign antidote againft the putrefeent bilious alkali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

So'rrily. adv. [from ferry.'] Meanly; poorly; defpicably ; 
wretchedly ; pitiably. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, fhall help though I Hingfirrily. Sidney. 

So'rriness. n. f. [from Jorry ] Meannefs; wreichednefs; pi- 
tiablenefs; defpicablenefs. 

So'rrow. n.f. [ jorg , Danilh.] Grief; pain for fomething 
paft; fadnefs; mourning. Sorrow is not commonly underftood 
as the effe& of prefent evil, but of loft good. 

Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a 
good loft, which might have been enjoyed longer; or the 
lenfe of a prefent evil. Locke, 

Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you ; 

That triumph thus upon my mifery ! Shakefpeare. 

A world of woe and forrow. Milton. 

Some other hour I will to tears allow; 

But having you, can fhow no Jorrow now. Dryden. 

ToSoRkow. v.n. [ faurgan , Gothick; yopjian, Sax.] To 
.grieve; to be fad ; to be dejeifted. 

The miferable change, now at my end. 

Lament, nor forrow at. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Where-ever forrow is relief wou’d be, 

If you do frrow at my grief in love, 

By giving love, your fonow and my grief 
Were both extermin’d. Shakefpeare. 

Now I rejoice, not that ye were made forry, but that ye 
forrowea to repentance. 2 Cor. vii. 9. 

I neither fear to die nor defire to live; and having mattered 
all grief in myfclf, I defire no man to Jorrow for me. Hayw. 

Send them forth, though farrowing , yet in peace. Milton. 

Sad the prince explores 

The neigbb’ring main, and farrowing treads the fhores. Pope. 

So'rrowed. adj. [from Jorrow.] Accompanied with forrow. 
Out of ufe. 

Now the publick body, which doth feldom 
Play the recanter, feeling in itfelf 
A lack of Timon’s aid, hath fenfe withal 
Of its own fall, reftraining aid to Timon ; 

And fends forth us to make their forrowed tender. Shakefp. 

Sorrowful, adj. [ Jorrow and full .] 

1. Sad for fomething paft; mournful; grieving. 

Bleffed are they which have been forrowful for all thy 
fcoutges ; for they (hall rejoice for thee, when they have feen 
all thy glory. Tob. xiii, 14, 

2. Dcep'y ferious. Not in ufe. 

Hannah laid, no, my lord, I am a woman of a forrowful 
fipirit: I have pouied out my foul before the Lord. 1 Sam . 

3. Expreffing grief; accompanied with grief. 

The things that my foul refufed to touch are as my forrow - 
ful meat. * fob. vi. 7. 

Sorry, adj. [y ajug, Saxon.] 

1. Grieved for fomething paft. It it generally ufed of flight or 
cafual mifearriages or vexations, but fometimes of greater 
things. It does not imply any long continuance of grief. 

O, forget 

What we are J'orry for ourfelves in thee. Timon of Athens. 
The kino- was Jerry : neverthelefs for the oath’s fake he 
commanded 5 the Baptift’s head to be given her. Matth. xiv. 9. 
I’m forry for thee, friend ; ’tis the duke’s pleafure. Shak. 
We are jorry for the fatire interfperfed in fome of thefe pieces, 
upon a few people, from whom the higheft provocations have 
been received. Swift. 

2 . [From four, filth, Iflandick.] Vile; worthlefs 5 vexatious. 

A fait and forry rheum offends me : 

Lend me thy handkerchief. Shakefpeare’s Othello . 

How now, why do you keep alone ? 

Of firrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould, indeed, have died 
With them they think on. Shakefpeare 1 s Macbeth. 

If the union of the parts confift only in reft, it would feem 
that a bag of duft would be of as firm a conliftence as that ol 
marble ; and Bajazet’s cage had been but a Jorry prifon. Glanv. 

Coarfe complexions, 

And cheeks of Jorry grain will ferve to ply • 

'i he fampler, and to teize the houfewife’s wool. Milton. 
How vain were all the enfigns of his power, that could not 
fuj port him againft one flighting look of a forry Have! L'EJl. 
if this innocent had any relation to his Thebais, the poet 


S O R 

might have found fome forry excufe for detaining the reader 

If fuch a flight and forry bufinefs as that could produce one 
organical body, one might reafonably expedt, thar rtowand 
then a dead lump of dough might be leavened into an animal 

Bentley s Sermons 

Sort. n.f. [forte, French.] 

1. A kind; a fpecies. 

Disfigur’d more than fpirit of happy fort . Milton 

A fubftantial and unaffe&ed piety, not only gives a man a 
credit among the fober and virtuous, but even among the vi¬ 
cious fort of men. Tilhtfin. 

Thefe three Jorts of poems fhould differ in their numbers 
defigns, and every thought. Walfi 

Endeavouring to make the fignification of fpecifick names 
clear, they make their fpecifick ideas of the fiits of fubftances 
of a few of thofe fimple ideas found in them. g oc p e 

2. A manner; a form of being or adding. 

Flowers in fuch fort worn, can neither be fmelt nor feen 
well by thofe that wear them. Hooker. 

That I may laugh at her in equal fat 
As fhe doth laugh at me, and makes my pain her {port. 

Spenfer's Sonnet. 

Rheum and Shimfhai wrote after this fort. 'Ezra iv. 8. 

To Adam in what fort fhall I appear ? Milton. 

3. A degree of any quality. 

I have written the more boldly unto you, in fome fort, as 
putting you in mind. Rom. xv. 15. 

I fhall not be wholly without praife, if in fome fort I have 
copied his ftile. Dryden. 

4. A clafs, or order of perfons. 

The one being a thing that belongeth generally unto all, 
the other, fuch as none but the wiler and more judicious fat 
can perform. Hooker. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all Jorts of people. Shakefpeare . 

Hofpitality to the better Jort, and charity to the poor, two 
virtues that are never exercifed fo well as when they accompa¬ 
ny each other. Atterbwy s Sermons . 

5. A company ; a knot of people. 

Mine eyes are full of tears : I cannot fee; 

And yet fait water blinds them not fo much. 

But they can fee a fort of traitors here. Shakefpeare. 

6. Rank; condition above the vulgar. 

Is fignior Montanto returned from the wars ?—I know none 
of that name, lady ; there was none fuch in the army of any 
fort. Shakefpeare 1 $ Much ado about Nothing. 

7. [Sort, Fr. fortes, Latin.] A lot. Out of ufe. 

Make a lott’ry. 

And by decree, let blockifh Ajax 

Draw the fort to fight with Hedlor. Shakefpeare. 

8. A pair ; a fet. 

The firft fort by their own fuggeftion fell. Milton. 

To Sort. v.a. [Sortiri, Lat. ajfott'ne, Italian.] 

1. To feparate into diftindt and proper clafles. 

Thefe they fated into their feveral times and places; fome 
to begin the fervice of God with, and fome to end ; fome to 
be interlac’d between the divine readings of the law and pro¬ 
phets. Hooker. 

I come to thee for charitable licence, 

To fort our nobles from our common men. Shakefpeau. 
A piece of cloth made of white and black threads though 
the whole appear neither white nor black, but grey; yet each 
remains what it was before, if the threads were pulled afunder, 
and forted each colour by itfelf. Boyle. 

Shell-fifh have been, by fome of the ancients, compare 
and forted with the infers. Bacon 1 s Natural Hfiory . 

With this defire, fhe hath a native might 
To find out ev’ry truth, if fhe had time; 

Th’ innumerable effedls to fort aright, . 

And by degrees from caufe to caufe to climb. Dovtts. 
The number of fimple ideas, that make the nominal el ence 
of the loweft fpecies, or firft farting of individuals, depen s 

on the mind of man. . oc e \ 

The rays which differ ih refrangibility may be parte ant 
forted from one another, and that either by refraction, or y 
reflexion. Newton'> Opuch. 

But grant that aCtions beft difeover man, 

Take the moft ftrong and fort them as you can; 

The few that glare, each character mutt mark : ^ 

You balance not the many in the dark. I 

2. To reduce to order from a ftate of confufion. 

Let me not be light; 

For a light wife doth make a heavy hufband ; 

And never be Baffanio fo from me; 

But God fort all! Shakefpeare’t Merck of l «<"• 

3. To conjoin; to put together in diftribution. 

For, when (h z forts things prefent with things par, 

And thereby things to come doth oft lorefee ; 

When fhe doth doubt at firft, and chufe at hrlt, 

Thefe aCts her own, without her body be. 


Daws. 

4 . 
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SOT 

a To cull; to chufe; to feleCL 

Send his mother to his father’s hou.e. 

That he may fort her out a worthy fpoufe. 

To Sort. v. n. . 

1 To be joined with others of the fame fpecies. 

Nor do metals onlyand herd with metals in the earth, 

and minerals with minerals; but both in common together. 

Woodward. 

2. Toconfort; to join. . ... . 

The illiberality of parents towards their children, makes 

them bafe and fort with any company. Bacon. 

7. To fuit; to fit. 

A man cannot fpeak to a fon but as a father; whereas a 
friend may fpeak as the cafe requires, and not as it forteth 
with the perfon. # Bacon. 

They are happy whole natures fort with their vocations. 

Bacon. 

Among unequals, what fociety 

Can fort , what harmony, or true delight ? 

Which muff be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n, and receiv’d. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

The Creator calling forth by name 
His mighty angels, gave them feveral charge, 

As forted beft with prefent things. Miltons Paradife Lofl. 

For different ftiles with different fubjeCIs^r/, 

As feveral garbs with country, town, and court. Pope . 

4. To terminate ; to iffue. 

It forted not to any fight of importance, but to a retreat. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

5. To have fuccefs. 

The flips of their vines have been brought into Spain, but 
they have not forted to the fame purpofe as in their native 
country 7 . Abbot 1 s Defcription of the World. 

It was tried in a blown bladder, whereunto flefh and a 
flower were put, and it forted not; for dry bladders will not 
blow, and new bladders further putrefaction. Bacon. 

6. To fall out. [from fort, a lot, or Jortir, to ifiue, French.] 

And fo far am I glad it did fo fort. 

As this their jangling I efteem a fport. Shakefpeare. 

Princes cannot gather this fruit, except they raife fome per¬ 
fons to be companions; which many timesJorteth to incon¬ 
venience. Bacon. 

So'rtal. adj. A word formed by Locke, but not yet received. 
As things are ranked under names, into forts or fpecies only 
as they agree to certain abftradt ideas, the effence of each fort 
comes to be nothing but that idea which the fortal, if I may 
fo call it from fort, as I do general from genus , name ftands 
f°r* Locke. 

So'rtance. n.f [from fort.] Suitablenefs; agreement. 

I have received 

New dated letters from Northumberland, 

Their cold intent, thus : 

Here doth he wifh his perfon, with fuch power 
As might hold fatance with his quality. 

The which he could not levy. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
Sortilege, n.f. [firtilege, Ev.fortilegium, Latin.] The adt 
or practice of drawing lots. 

So'rtment. n.f. [from fort.] 

1. The adt of forting; diftribution. 

2. A parcel forted or diftributed. 

To So'S. v. n. [A cant word.] To fit lazily on a chair ; to fall 
at once into a chair. 

The winter Iky began to frown. 

Poor Stella muft pack off to town; 

From wholefome exercife and air, 

To fojfing in an eafy chair. Swift. 

Sot. n.f [pot, Saxon; fa, French;/^, Dutch.] 

1. A blockhead; a dull ignorant ftupid fellow; a dolt. 

Of Glo’fter’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon. 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fit ; 

And told me I had turn’d the wrong fide out. Shakefpeare. 

I his by his tongue being made his miftrefs’ pufture, 

And then a mind put in’t, either our bragss 
Were crackt of kitchen trulls, or his defcription 
Brov d us unfpeaking A/,. Shakefpeare. 

led him that no hiftory or antiquity can match his con- 
„ 1 anJ . Presently the fit, becaufe he knows neither hiftory 

nor am.qu.ty, {hall begin to meafure himfelf by himfelf, which 

- A wretch ftupified^b^drinking! *° “ ^ 

Every fign 

T hat calls the flaring fots to naftv wine. Rofcommon 
. A Curly ill-bred lord, Jcommon. 

f hat chides and fnaps her up at every word • 

A brutal/tf; who while fhe holds his head, * 

To SoT“V: U T n ft fi " h f bedaUb K ? he n " ptial bedl GramilU. 

1 • v - a. 1 o ltupify ; to befot. 

T , Pox on his loyalty ! 

1 hate to fee a brave bold fellow fitted. 

Made four and fenfelefs, turn’d to whey by love* 

ivding hero, fit for a romance. Dryden' s Span. Friar . 


Dryden. 
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The potion 

Turns his brain and ftupifies his mind; 

The fitted moon-calf gapes. 

To Sot. v. n. To tipple to ftupidity. 

So'ttish. adj. [from fit.] 

1. Dull; ftupid ;fenfelefs; infatuate; dokifh. 

All’s but naught : 

Patience is fottijh, and impatience does 
Become a dog that’s mad. Shakefpeare’s Ant. ana Cleopatra* 
Upon the report of his approach, more than half fell away 
and difperfed; the refidue, being more defperate or mor e fottijh, 
did abide in the field, of whom many were flain. Hayward. 

He gain’d a king 

Ahaz his fottijh conqueror. Milton. 

’Tis fottijh to offer at things that cannot be brought about. 

L 1 Ejlrange. 

How ignorant are fittifio pretenders to aftrology. Swift, 

2. Dull with intemperance. 

So / ttishly. adv. [from fottijh.] Stupidly; dully; fenfe- 
lefsly, 

Northumberland fittijhly mad with over great fortune, pro¬ 
cured the King by his letters patent under the great feal, to 
appoint the lady Jane to fucceed him in the inheritance of 
the crown. Hayward, 

Atheifm is impudent in pretending to philofophy, and fu- 
perftition fittijhly ignorant in fancying that the knowledge of 
nature tends to irreligion. GlanvtUe . 

So fottijhly to lofe the pureft pleafures and comforts of this 
world, and forego the expectation of immortality in another; 
and fo defperately to run the rifle of dwelling with everlafting 
burnings, plainly difeovers itfelf to be the moft: pernicious 
folly and deplorable madnefs in the world. Bentley. 

So'ttishness. n.f. [from fottijh .] Dullnefs ; ftupidity; m- 

fenfibility. 

Few confider what a degree of fottijhnefs and confirmed ig¬ 
norance men may fin themfelves into. South’s Sermons. 

No fober temperate perfon can lock with any complacency 
upon the drunkennefs and fottijhnefs of his neighbour. South. 

The firft part of the text, the folly and fottijhnefs of Atheifm, 
will come home to their cafe; fince they make fuch a noify 
pretence to wit and fagacity. Bentley’s Sermons. 

So'vereign. adj. [ fouverain , French; fovrano, Spanifh.J 

1. Supreme in power ; having no fuperiour. 

As teaching bringeth us to know that God is our fupreme 
truth ; fo prayer teftifieth that we acknowledge him our fove¬ 
reign good. Hooker . 

You, my fiver e'gn lady, 

Caufelefs have laid difgraces on my head. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

None of us who now thy grace implore. 

But held the rank of fovereign queen before. 

Till giddy chance, whofe malice never bears 
That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years, 

Caft us headlong from our high eftate. Dryden. 

Whether Efau, then, were a vaflal to Jacob, and Jacob his 
fovereign prince by birth right, I leave the reader to judge. Locke. 

2. Supremely efficacious. 

A memorial of their fidelity and zeal, a fovereign preferva- 
tive of God’s people from the venomous infection of herefy. 

ry., « . Hooker. 

The mod fovereign prefeription in Galen is but empirick ; 
and to this prefervative of no better report than a horfe drench. 

Shakejpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Love-wounded Protheus, 

My bofom, as a bed. 

Shall lodge thee, till thy wound be throughly heal’d , 

And thus I fearch it with a fov’reign kifs. Shakefpeare. 

A water we call water of paradife, by that we do to it, 
is made very fovereign i or health. Bacon.' 

Like the feum fiarv’d men did draw 
From parboil’d fhoes and boots, and all the reft 
Which were with any fovereign fatnefs bleft. Donne . 

Be cool, my friend, and hear my mufe difpenfe 
Some fovereign comforts drawn from common fenfe. 

or * r, Dryden. 

Sovereign, n.f. Supreme lord. 

O, let my fovereign turn away his face. 

And bid his ears a little while be deaf. Shakefpeare . 

By my fovereign, and his fate, I fwear. 

Renown d for faith in peace, for force In war, 
t Gft our alliance other lands defir’d. Dryden 

S \ V T* lG / LY ' [fr° m fovereign.] Supremely; in the 
higheit degree. 

He was fivereignly lovely in himfelf. 

So vereignty. n.J. [Jiuveramte, French.] Supremacy; high- 
eft place; fupreme power; higheft degree of excellence. 

Give me pardon. 

That I, your vaflal, have employed and pain’d 
X our unknown [overeignty. ol l r* 

Happy were Eng.a/d, 'would this virtuous 

ake on his grace th zfov'reignty thereof. Shakefpeare. 

•fiee« n? Ve tl! WS unt0 a People, to inftitute magiftrates and of- 
* rs ovei them; to pumfh and pardon malefactors; to have 

the 
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tne foie authority of making war ahd peace, are the true 
marks of Jovereignty. ~ Davies. 

A mighty hunter thence he fhall be Ail'd 
Belore the .Lord ; as in defpite of heav’n, 

Or from heav n, claiming lecond fiv’regnfy. Milton. 

Nothing does fo gratify a haughty humour, as this piece 
ok merged J over eigniy over our brethren. Govern, of the 'Tongue. 

Jove’s own tree, 

/. That holds the woods in awful fv’reignty, 

Requires a depth of lodging in the ground ; 

High as his t. pmoft boughs to heav’n afeend, 
bo low his roots to hell’s dominion tend. 

I well foreiee, whene’er thy fuit I grant, 

•That 1 my much lov’d fv’reignty fhall want. 

And her new beauty may thy heart invade. _ 

Let us above all things poffefs our fouls with awful appre- 
henfions of the majefty and fivereignty of God. Rogers . 

Alexander’s Grecian colonies in the Indies were almoft ex¬ 
terminated by Sandrocottus; Scleucus recovered the Jovcreignty 
in lome degree, but was forced to abandon to him the coun¬ 
try along the Indus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Sougi-i. n.J. from f us, French.] A fubterraneous drain. 

et could not fuch mines, without great pains, and charges, 
if at all, be wrought; ti e delfs would be fo flown with wa¬ 
ters, it being impoflible to make any add its or J'oughs to drain 
them, that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. Ray on the Creation. 

Another of like fort, was found in finking a Jough -pit at 
Haigh in Lancafhire. Woodward. 

Sought. 1 he preterite and participle pad', of fie'ek. 

I am fought of them that afked not for me : I am found of 
them teat JbugJIt me not. Ija. Ixv. i. 

1 he works of the Lord are great, fought out of all them 
that have pleafure therein. Pfal. cx\. 2. 

Sjul. n.f [papel, Sax. facl , Dan. fual, Iflandick ; fel, Dutch.] 

1. The immaterial and immortal fpirit of man. 

AV hen death was overcome, he opened heaven as well to 
the believing'Gentiles as Jews: heaven till then was no recep¬ 
tacle to the Jou.s of either. Hooker. 

Fie, fie, unreverent tongue ! to call her bad, 

Whofe fcv’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d 

;th twent-i thoufandyW-confirming oaths. Shakefpeare. 

Perhaps, for want of food, the foul may pine; 

But that were ftrange, fince all things bad and good; 

Since all God’s creatures, mortal and divine; 

Since God himfelf is her eternal food. Davies. 

He remembered them of the promifes, fea]s and oaths, which 
by publick authority had pafled for concluding this marriage, 
that thefe being religious bonds betwixt God and their fouls , 
could not by any politick a£t of ftate be diflolved. Hayward. 

Lloquence the foul , foiig charms the fenfe. Alilten. 

2. Vital principle. 

7 hey fay this town is full of cozenage, 

Drug-working forcerdrs that change the mind ; 

Soul -killing witches that deform the body ; 

And many filch like libertines of fin. Shakefpeare. 

7 hou almoft mak’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold (.pinion with Pythagoras, 

That fouls of animals infufe themfelves 

Into the trunks of men. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Thou fun, of this great world both eye and foul. Milton. 

Join voices all ye living fouls! ye birds. 

That fmging up to heav’n-gate afeend, 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praife. Milton. 
In common difeourfe and writing, we leave out the words 
vegetative, fenfitive, and rational ; and make the word foul 
ferve for all thefe principles. Watts. 

g. Spirit; cftence ; quinteflence; principal part. 

He has the very foul of bounty. Shakefpeare. 

Charity the foul of all the reft. Milton. 

/. Interiour power. 

There is fome fid of goodnefs in things evil, 

Would men obfervingly diftil it out. Shakefpeare. 

5. A familiar appellation exprefling the qualities of the mind. 

Three wenches where I flood, cry’di 
u Alas, good foul!” Shakefpeare’s fulius Ccsfar. 

This is a poor mad foul', and fhe fays up and down the 
town, that her eldeft fon is like you. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

The poor foul fat fmging by a fycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow : 

Her hand on her bof m, her head on her knee. Shakefp. 
Unenlargcd fouls are difgufted with the wonders of the mi¬ 
cro fco pc, difeovering animals which equal not a peppercorn. 

Watts. 

6. Human heins. 

O 

I he moral is the cafe of every foul of us. L’ EJlrange. 

Keep the poor foul no longer in fufpenfe, 

Your change is fuch as does not need defence. Dryden. 

It is a republick; there are in it a hundred burgeois, and 
about a thoufand Jouls. Acldifn’s Italy. 

My ftate of health none care to learn ; 

My life is here no fouls concern. Swift . 


s o u 

7. Active power. 

Earth, air and feas, through empty fpace would mwl 
And heav’n would fly before the driving foul. Brxd 

8. Spirit; fire; grandeur of mind. ^ ‘ n * 

9. Intelligent being in general. 

Every foul in heav’n fhall bend the knee. "jjMu 

Sou'led. adj. [from foul.] Eurnifhed with mind. m ' 

Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul'd 
Sbou’d give the prizes they had gain’d before. Dryden 
SouYless. adj. [fromjoul.] Mean; low; fpiritlefs. . 

Slave, foullcfs villain, dog, O rarely bafe ! Shakefpeare 
Sou lshot. n.J. [foul an &fiot.] Something paid for a foul’s re' 
quiem among the Romanifts. 

In the Saxon times there was a funeral duty to be paid 
called pecunia fepulchralis & fyinbolum animus, and a Saxon fa’ 
Jhot. Jyliffe’s 

Sound, adj. [punb, Saxon ] 

1. Healthy; hearty; not morbid ; not difeafed; not hurt. 

I am fall’n out with my more headier will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the found man. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 
clapper; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. Shak. 
He hath received him fafe and fund. Luke xv. 27! 

We can preferve ' 

Unhurt our minds, and underftanding found. Milton 

The king vifits all around. 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the fund ; 

Honours the princely chiefs. Dryden, 

But Capys, and the reft of founder mind. 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the deep. Dryden. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any particular ob¬ 
ject, is attributed to feveral other objeCs, on account of fome 
evident reference or relation to the original idea, this is pe¬ 
culiarly called an analogical word; fo a found or healthy pulfe, 
a found digeftion, found fez p, are all fo called, with reference 
to a found and healthy conftitution; but if you fpeak of found 
doCrine, or found fpeech, this is by way of refemblance to 
health, and the words are metaphorical. Watts s Lcgick. 

2. Right; not erroneous. 

Whom although to know be life, and joy to make mention 
of his name; yet our JcundeJl knowledge is to know that we 
know him not as indeed he is, neither can know him: and 
our fafeft eloquence concerning him is filence. Hooker. 

Let my heart be found in thy ftauites, that I be not afhamed. 

PJal. cxix. So. 

The rules are found and ufeful, and may ferve your devo¬ 
tion. Wake. 

3. Stout; ftrong; lufty. 

The men are very ftrong and able of body ; and therefore 
either give found ftrokes with their clubs wherewith they 
fight, or elfe fhoot ftrong fhots with their bows. Abbot. 

4. Valid; not failing. 

They referved their titles, tenures, and figniories whole 
and found to themfelves. Spenfer’s Ireland, 

5. Faft; hearty. It is applied to fleep. 

New wak’d from foundefl fleep, 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat, Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

Sound, adv. Soundly; heartily; completely faft. 

The meflenger approaching to him fpake, 

But his wafte words return’d to him in vain; 

So found he flept that nought might him awake. Fa. Pfieen. 
Sound, n.f. [fonde, French.] A fhallow fea, fuch as may be 
founded. 

The found of Denmark, where fhips pay toll. Camden. 

Wake, 

Behold I come, fent from the Stygian found. 

As a dire vapour that had cleft the ground, 

T’ingender with the night, and blaft the day. Ben. Johjnfon* 
Him young Thoofa bore, the bright increafe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas. P°P e j 

Sound, n.f [fonde, Y r.] A probe, an inftrumentufed by chi- 
rurgeons to feel what is out of reach of the fingers. 

The patient being laid on a table, pafs the fund till it meet 
with fome refiftance. Shatp’s Surgery. 

To Sound, v. a. 

1. To fearch with a plummet; to try depth. 

In this fecret there is a gulf, which while we live we fhall 
never found. Hooker. 

You are, Haftings, much too fhallow 
To fund the bottom of the after-times. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

2. To try; to examine. 

Has he never before founded you in this bufinefs. Shakefpeau \ 
Invites thefe lords, and thofe he meant to fund. Daniel. 

Iwasinjeft, _ 

And by that offer meant to found your breaft. Dryden, 

I’ve founded my Numidians, man by man, ^ 

And And ’em ripe for a revolt. Adaifin s Cato. 






SOU 

To Sound- v. n. To try with the founding line. 

The fhipmen deemed that they drew near to fome coun- 
[/ and founded a nd found it near twenty fathoms. Adis xxvii. 


Locke. 
Ainfworth. 


Spenfi 


er. 


fry and fo —..*.■.<**•*—--—/ —.. ..— - 

Beyond this we have no more a pofitive diftinC notion of, 

infinite fpace than a mariner has of the depth of the fea, where 
having let down a large portion of his funding-fine, he reaches 
no bottom. 

Sound, n.f- The cuttle- fifh. 

Sound, n. f [fin, French ; finus, Latin.] 
j Any thing audible; a noife ; that which is perceived by the ear 
Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid fund, though having little fenfe. 

And thereby wanting due intelligence. 

Have marred the face of goodly poefy. 

And made a monfter of their fantafy. 

Come, fillers, cheer we up his fprights. 

And fhew the beft of our delights; 

I’ll charm the air to give a fund. 

While you perform your antick round. Shake.f. Macbeth. 

Dafli a ftone againft a ftone in the bottom of the water, 
and it maketh a found: fo a long pole ftruck upon gravel in 
the bottom of the water, maketh a found. Bacon s Nat. Hiji. 
The warlike fund of trumpets loud. Milton. 

Whene’er he fpoke his voice was heard around, 

Loud as a trumpet with a filver fund. Dryden. 

That which is conveyed into the brain by the ear is called 
fund ; though, ’till it affeift the perceptive part, it be nothing 
but motion. Locke. 

2. Mere empty noife oppofed to meaning. 

He contented himfelf with doubtful and general terms, 
which might make no ill fund in mens ears. Locke. 

Let us confider this propofition as to its meaning; for it is 
the fenfe and not fund that muff be the principle. Locke. 
7 0 Sound, v. n. 

1. To make a noife; to emit a noife. 

From you funded out the word of the Lord. 1 Thefi i. 8. 
Trumpet once more to fund at general doom. Milton. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bouncL 
And fir ft taught fpeaking-trumpets how to fund. Dryden. 

I hither the filver funding lyres 
Shall call the fmiling loves and young defires. 

To exhibit by likenefs of found. 

Why do you ftart, and feem to fear 


2. 


Pope 


Things that do found fo fair ? 


Shakefpeare. 


Spenfr. 

Milton. 



They being told there was fmall hope of eafe 
To be expelled to their evils from hence, 

Were willing at the firft to give an ear 
To any thing that founded liberty. Ben. Jcbnfen's Catiline 
This relation founds rather like a chymical dream than 1 
pmlofophical truth. Wilkins’s Math. Magic 

I 0 Sound, v. a. 6 

1. To caufe to make a noife; to play on. 

And many nymphs about them flocking round. 

And many tritons, which their horns did found. 

Michael bid fund 
Th’ archangel trumpet. 

Mifenus lay; none fo renown’d 
The warrior trumpet in the field to found ; 

Vith breathing brafs to kindle fierce alarms. 

And rouze to dare their fate in honourable arms. Dryden 

2. 7 0 betoken or dire& by a found. J 

Once Jove from Ida did both hofts furvey. 

And, when he pleas’d to thunder, part the fray; 

Here heav’n in vain that kind retreat fhould found, 

r, -r he . , u ^ er cannon had the thunder drown’d. Waller 
3 - To celebrate by found. mailer. 

Sun, fund his praife. Mu 

iz WJ B “ d »“ 

J 3 ‘,SS top-iii n ... 

a • & r Bacon s Natural Hifiery. 

As m an organ, from one blaft of wind, J ' 

So'uNm ™ ny T TAT 8 pgf™ ndhoard breathes. Milton. 
Scent found C fr om/W.J Sonorous } having a magni- 

SouKorv [iVom/W.j ^ ' Vr > dm - 

u Healthily; heartily. 

2 ' Lul %i ftoutly; (trongly. 

.... w Sen Duncan is afleep, 

^hereto the rather fhall this hard day’s iournev 
Soundly Invite him. ys journey 

They did ply Sbakeft,. Macbeth. 

“TTY,-/ 5 W ' th COrJs ’ and to th e mart 
s 45^“- ^OCyJfey. 

) v° man X wa ys been fiundly paid; 

Ume “>« laftfor better ends. 

Have no concern, 
rovi ed Punch, for there’s the jeft, 
ozfound, maul’d, and plague the reft. 


SOU 


war. 


Their nobility arid gentry are one half ruined, baniftied, of 
nverted: they all fiundly feel the finart of the laft Irifh 

Swifts 


Hudibras » 


Slviftd 


Shakefp k 


’are. 


3. Truly; rightly. 

The wifeft are alwavs the readieft to acknowledge, that 
fiundly to judge of a law is the weightieft thing which any man 
can take upon him. Hooker. 

The do&rine of the chtirch of England, exprefied in the 
thirty-nine articles, is fo foundly and orthodoxly fettled, as 
cannot be queftioned without extreme danger to our re¬ 
ligion. Bacon. 

4. Faft; clofely. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought. 

Unto that elfen knight he bad him fly, 

Where he flept foundly, void of evil thought. Fairy Ahieen* 
When the fucceflion of ideas ceafes, our perception of de¬ 
ration ceafes with it, which every one experiments whilft he 
fleeps foundly. ^ Locke . 

Soundness, n.f. [from found.'] 
ik Health; heartinefs. 

I would I had that corporal foundnef now; 

As when thy father and myfelf in friendfhip 
birft tried our foldierfhip. 

2. Truth; re< 5 litude; incorrupt ftate. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubje& to thfc 
fway of time: other odds there was none amongft them, faving 
only that fome fell fooner away, and fome later from the found- 
nefs of belief. Aafer. 

Lefly is mifled m his politicks; but he hdth given proof of 
his fiundnefs in religion. Swift. 

3. Strength; folidity. 7 

This prefuppofed, it may ftand then very well with ftrength 
and foundnefs of reafon, even thus to anfwer. Hooker. 

Soup, n.f [fiupe, French. ] Strong decodion of flefh for 
the table. 

Spongy morells in ftrong ragoufts are found; 

And in th zfoup the flimy fnail is drown’d. Gay’s Trivia. 
Let the cook daub the back of the footman’s new livery, or; 
when he is going up with a difh of fiup, let her follow him 

qnnR yw ' t Ur iadle " ful! ' o Swift- 

•’ n 'f' Saxon; fur, Welfh.J 

1. Acid; auftere; pungent on the palate with aftrino-ency, as 

vinegar, or unripe fruit. J 

All Jour things, as vinegar, provoke appetite. Bacon, 

The,!-dnnk is four. . Hofiiv.18. 

Dut Jet the bounds of licences be fix’d; 

Not things of disagreeing natures mix’d. 

Not fweet with four, nor birds with ferpents join’d. Dryden. 

2. Harfh of temper; crabbed; peevifh; morofe; fevere. 

He was a fcholar, 

Lofty and Jour to them that lov’d him not. Shakef. H VIII. 

A man of plealant and popular convention, rather free than 
and referved. Wotton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

1 menus, otherwife a very Jour man, would punctually pen- 
form this rite unto others, and expecl the fame. Brown 

He faid a Jour thing to Laura the other day. Taller, 

Sullen and four, with difeontented mien 
Jocafta frown’d. 

3. AftliCive; painful. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverfities ; 

For wife men fay it is the wifeft courfe. 

4. Exprefling difeontent. 

nance. 6 '° rl1 ^ '°° ked °" me with a >/' counte- 

Sour, n.f [from the adjective.] Acid fubfta^ce!^ * Trm ‘ ,s ' 

A thoufand fours to temper with one fweet. 

To ZWN ^ d6ar 3nd daiW >’- Sfenfer. 

1. To make acid. 

fcrmL“,?t^ a ‘% o h f a ouT 6 ° f ** 1 which 

1 hus kneaded up with milk, the new made maY U!> ' 
His kingdom o’er his kindred world benan: 

I ill knowledge mifapply’d, mifunderftood ’ 

And pride of empire, four'd his balmy blood. 

ar^? ile P®^. on ’ w *‘h a different turn. 

Makes wit inflame or anger burn • 

bo the fun’s heat, with diff’rent pow’rs. 

Ripens the grape, the liquor furs. 

2. To make harfli. J 

3- Tlmake°ufeal>f tomake lefs pleafthg^^ 

Hail, great king! 

fife four your happinefs, Imuft report 
J ne queen is dead. C/ 

He brought envy, malice, and ambition into 
fiured to him the fweetnefs of the place. aiadl ^ which 

4 * To make difeontented. Dryden, 

Not my own difgrace 
ath ever made me fur my patient cheek 
Or bend one wrmk.e on m/Lereign’lt’e. Shabefp. 
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Three crabbed mouths had fear’d themfelves to death, 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. i hakejpcare. 
To Sour. v. n. 

I. To become acid. 

Afles milk, when it /ours in the ftomach, and whey, turned 
four, will purge ftrongly. Arbutfmot on Diet. 

j. To grow peevifh or crabbed. 

1 hey keep out melancholy from the virtuous, and hinder 
the hatred of vice from fouring into feverity. Addifon. 

If I turn my eyes from them, or feem difplcafed, they four 
upon it. Spectator. 

Source, n.f. [ fource , French.] 
ik Spring; fountain; head. 

Kings that rule 

Behind the hidden fources of the Nile. Addifon s Cato . 

2» Original; firft courfe. 

This fecond fource of men, while yet but few. 

With feme regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives. Miltons Farad . LoJ, ?. 

This is the true fource and original of this mifehief. South . 

Of himfelf is none; 

But that eternal Infinite, and One, 

Who never did begin, who ne’er can end, 

On him all beings, as their fource , depend. Dry den. 

3 Firft producer. 

Famous Greece, 

That fource of art and cultivated thought. 

Which they to Rome, and Romans hither brought. Waller. 
Sq'uRlsH. adj. [from/ar.] Somewhat four. 

By diftillation we obtain a fourijh fpirit, which will diflolve 
coral. Boyle . 

Sc/url v. adv. [from four.'] 

1. With acidity. 

2. With acrimony. 

The ftern Athenian prince 

Then fourlyfm il’d. Drydens Knight’s Tale. 

So'urness. n.f [from four.] 

1. Acidity; aufterenefs of tafte. 

Sournefs confifteth in fome grofthefs of the body, and incor¬ 
poration doth make the mixture of the body more equal, 
which induceth a milder tafte. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

I’ th’ Spring, like youth, it yields an acid tafte; 

But Summer doth, like age, the fournefs wafte. Denham. 
He knew 

For fruit the grafted pear-tree to difpofe. 

And’tame to plumbs the fournefs of the floes. Dryd. Virgil. 
Of acid or four one has a notion from ta ike, fournefs being 
one of thofe fimple ideas which one cannot deferibe. Arbuthn. 
Has life no fournefs, drawn fo near its end ? Pope. 

2. Afperity; harfhnefsef temper. 

Pelagius carped at the curious neatnefs of mens apparel in 
thofe days, and, through the fournefs of his difpofition, fpoke 
fomewhat too hardly thereof. Hooker. 

He was never thought to he of that fuperftitious fournefs, 
which fome men pretend to in religion. King Charles. 

Her religion is equally free from the weaknefs of fuperfti- 
tion anJ the furnefs of enthufiafm: it is not of an uncom¬ 
fortable melancholy nature. Addifons Freeholder. 

So'ursop. n. f [guflnabanus, Latin.] Cuftara-apple. 

It grows in feveral parts of the Spanifh W eft-indies, where 
it is cultivated for its fruits. Miller. 

Sous. n.f. [Jol, French.] A fmall denomination of money. 
Souse. n.J. [foul* fait, Dutch.] 

!. Pickle made of fait. 

2. Any thing kept parboiled in falt-pickle. 

And he that can rear up a pig in his houfe, 

Flath cheaper his bacon, and Tweeter his foufe. Tuffer. 

All-faints, do lay for pork and foufe, 

Forfprats and fpurlings for your houfe. Tufjer. 

To Souse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To parboil, and fteep in pickle. 

Oy), though it ftink, they drop by drop impart; 

But foufe the cabbage with a bounteous heart. Pope. 

2. To throw into water. A ludicrous fenfe. 

They foufed me into the T hames with as little remorfe as 
they drown blind puppies. Shakefpeare. 

Who thofe were that run away, 

And yet gave out th’ had won the day; 

Although the rabble/czoV them for t. 

O’er head and ears in mud and dirt. Euiler. 

7 hey Joufed me over head and ears in water when a boy, 
fo that I am now one of the moft cafe-hardened of the Iron- 
fides. Addifon s Guardian. 

To Souse, v. n. [Of this word I know not. the original.] To 
fall as a bird on its prey. 

Thus on fome lilver fwan, or timTou$ hare, 

Jove’s bird comes foufng down from upper air; 

Her crooked tallons trufs the fearful prey, 

T hen out of fight flic foars. Dryden’s Mn. 

Jove's bird will foufe upon the timorous hare, 

And tender kids with his (harp talons tear. Dryden,-jun. 

To'S ouse, v.a. To ftrike with fudden violence, as a bird 
ftrikes his prey. 

" " ‘ 3 


T he gallant monarch is in arms; 

And like an eagle o’er his airy tow’rs, 

Tojeufe annoyance that comes near his neft. SlmDr^ 
Souse, adv. With fudden violence. A low word. ^ ^ 

So'uterrain. n./.[fiuterrain, French ] A grotto or cavern 
in the ground. Not Englilh. un 


or 


Defences againft extremities of heat, as fhade, grottoes 
/murrains, are neccflary prefervatives of health. Arbutbnol 


con. 


Bible , 


ton. 


SOUTH, n.f. [ yn% Saxon; fuyd, Dutch; fud, French.) 

1. The part where the fun is to us at noon. ’ J 

Eaft and Weft have no certain points of heaven, but North 
and South are fixed ; and feldom the far fouthern people hav 
invaded the northern, but contrariwife. Ba^ 

2. The fouthern regions of the globe. 

The queen of the South. 

From the North to call 
Decrepit Winter, from the South to bring 
Solftitial Summer’s heat. 

3. The wind that blows from the South. 

All the contagion of the South light on you, 

You Thames of Rome, you ! ‘ Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The North-eaft fpends its rage, and now 
Th’ effufive South warms the wide air. Thmfon’s Spring 
South, adj. [from the noun.] Southern; meridional. ‘ ^ 

One inch of delay more is a fouth fea off difeovery. Shakef. 
How thy garments are warm, when he quieteth the earth 
by the fouth wind. . Jobxxxv ii. 17. 

Mean while the fouth wind rofe, and with black wings 
Wide hovering, all the clouds together drove. Milton 
South, adv. 

1. Towards the South. 

His regiment lies half a mile 
South from the mighty power of the king. Shak. R. III. 

2. From the South. 

Such fruits as you appoint for long keeping, gather in a fair 
and dry day, and when the wind bloweth not Jouth. Bacon. 
So'uthing. adj. [from the noun.] Going towards the South. 

I will condud thee on thy way, 

When next the fouthing fun inflames the day. Dryden. 

Not far from hence, if I obferv’d aright 
The fouthing of the ftars and polar light, 

Sicilia lies. Drydens£n. 

Southeast, n.f. [South and Fa/?,] The point between the 
Eaft and South ; the point of Winter funrife. 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 
or Southeaft fun, doth haften their ripening; and the Southeajl 
is found better than the Southweft. Bacon. 

The three feas of Italy, the Inferiour towards the Soutkeaf , 
the Ionian towards the South, and the Adriatick on theNorth- 
eaft fide, were commanded by three different nations. Arbutb. 
Southerly, adj. [from South.] 

1. Belonging to any of the points denominated from the South; 
not ablolutely fouthern. 

2. Lying towards the South. 

Unto fuch as live under the Pole that is only north which is 
above them, that is only foutherly which is below them. Broun. 

Two other country bills give us a view of the moft eafterly, 
wefterly, and foutherly parts of England. Graunt. 

3. Coming from about the South. 

I am but mad north, northweft : when the wind is foutbcrlj, 

I know a hawk from a handfaw. ShakeJ. Hamlet. 

Southern, adj. [jnfSepne, Saxon; from South.] 

1. Belonging to the South ; meridional. 

Why mourn I not for thee. 

And with the fouthern clouds contend in tears ? Shak. H.Vl. 

2. Lying towards the South. 

3. Coming from the South, 

Mens bodies are heavier when fouthern winds blow than 
when northern. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

Frowning Aufter feeks the fouthern fphere, 

And rots with endlefs rain th’ unwholfome year. Drydtn. 
Southernwood, n.f. [prSejmpubu, Saxon ; abrotanum, LatJ 
This plant agrees in moft parts with the wormwood, bom 
which it is not eafy to feparate it. Miller. 

So'uthmost. adj. [from South.] Fartheft toward the South. 
Next Chemos, th’ obfeene dread of Moab’s for.s, 

From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 
Of fouthmoji Abarim. Mdton. 

So'uthsay. n.f. [Properly foothfay.] Predidion. 

All thofe were idle thoughts and fantafies, 

Devices, dreams, opinions unfound, 

Shews, vifions, fouthfays, and prophecies, _ _ _ 

And all that feigned is, as leafings, tales, and lies. Fa. •Af- 
To So'uthsay. v. n. [See Soothsay ] To predict. 

Young men, hovering between hope and fear, might ea 1 ) 
be carried into the fuperftition of Jouthfaying by names. Cam 
Southsay'er. n.f. [Properly foothfayer. See Soothsay ER-J 
A pred idler. 

Southward, adv. [from South.] Towards the South.. 
Countries are more fruitful to the feuthward than in 
northern parts. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the 01 ^ 

A prifoner in a room twenty foot fquare, is at “ 
walk twenty foot futhward , but not northward. Every 


\ 




s o w 
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Every life, from the dreary months* 

Flies confcious feuthward. Tkonyon s TVintcY• 

Southwest, n.f. [South and Weft.] Point between the South 
and Weft; Winter fun-fet. 

Phenice is an haven of Crete, and lieth toward the South - 

mft. Jils xxv |>- 12 ‘ 

The planting of trees warm upon a wall againft the South, 

or Southeaft fun, doth haften their coming on and ripening; 
and the Southeaft is found to be better than the Southweft , tho’ 
the Southweft he the hotter coaft. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

SO'UVE NANCE. n.f. [French.'] Remembrance; memory. 
A French word which with many more,is now happily difufed. 

If thou wilt renounce thy mifcreance* 

Life will I grant thee for thy valiance, 

And all thy wrongs will wipe out of my fouvenance. Spenf. 

Gave wond’rous great countenance to the knight, 

That of his way he had no fouvenance, 

Nor care of vow’d revenge. Spenfer. 

Sow. n.f [pujn, Saxon; feegj fouwe , Dutch ] 

1. A female pig; the female of a boar. 

Boars have great fangs, fows much left. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

A few beneath an oak fhall lye along, 

And white herfelf, and white her thirty young. Drydcn . 

For which they fcorn and hate them worfe 
Than dogs and cats do fow gelders. Hudibras. 

The_/Lugelder’s horn has fomething mufical in it, but this 
is feldom heard. Addijon s Spectator. 

2. Perhaps from fow might come fwine , ypina, Saxon. 

And was’t thou fain 

To hovel thee with fwine , and rogues forlorn. 

In fhort and mufty ftraw ? Shahgfp. King Lear. 

3. An oblong mafs of lead. Ainfworth. 

a. An in fed; a millepede. Ainfworth. 

So'w bread, n. f [ cyclamen , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a thick round flelhy root: the flowers arife ftngly 
upon pedicles from the root, which confift of one leaf, divided 
into five or fix fegments, which are reflexed almoft to the bot¬ 
tom, where they are divided: the pointal of the flower be¬ 
comes a round membranaceous fruit, which contains roundiih 
feeds. Mil er. 

To SOW. v. n. [ faian , Gothick; yapan, Saxon; faeyen , 
Dutch.] "Fo fcatter feed in order to a harveft. 

The one belongeth unto them that feek, the other unto them 
that have found happinefs : they that pray do but yet fow, they 
that give thanks declare they have reaped. Hooker. 

7 'he vintage fhall reach unto the jozuing time. Lev . xxvi. 5. 
They that fow in tears, fhall reap in joy. Pf exxvi. 5. 
Pie that foweth to his flefh, fhall reap corruption; but he 
that foweth to the fpirit, fhall reap life everlafting. Gal. vi. 8. 
Sow to yourfelves in righteoufnefs, and reap in mercy. Hof. 

To Sow. v.a. part, p^jli Jdiiyn. 

1 fcatter in the S rouncl ln orJer to growth; to propagate by 


Like was not to be found. 

Save in that foil where all good things did grow. 
And freely fprung out of the fruitful gremnd 


As incorrupted nature did them fow. 


Prom Ireland come I with my ftrength, 


Fairy j Queen, 


And reap the harveft which that rafeal Jaw’d. Shakef. PL. VI. 
i fow my law in you, and it fhall bring fruit in you. wEfdr. 
. Many plants, which grow in the hotter countries, being fet 
m the colder, will, being fozvn of feeds late in the Spring, 
come up and abide moft part of the Summer. Bacm. 

. 1 1e !ntc 'le£iual faculty is a goodly field, capable of <r re at 
improvement; and it is the worft hufbandry in the wor?d to 
Jow it with trifles or impertinencies. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
' When to turn 

The fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn, 

I ling, Mecasnas. ry 1 , r 

The proud mother views her precious brood,’ ‘ ' g ' 

To&" |^£. WhiCh fce neVer/M " D ^ 

U hCart: he dCvifeth mifchic ; 

7 ofow a jarwjing noife of words unknown. ^Milton 
Since then they-ftand fecur’d by being join’d • 

AM,- e r?- y V C V ng ’ shcad ’ to M’diviL, 

And ieeds of jealoufy, to loofe thofe bonds. 

An 1 rVw a ?‘ a my Marcia ’ s kmily, 

^ And / 5W diflenhon in the hearts of hrrik 
3 * loi 


Rowe. 

tthpregnate or flock with ^ Cat °- 

ground wfthir thC rai " ° f thyfeed > that thou A»It/„ 


fow the 

4 * To befprinkie. xxx. 23. 

PL /ow’d with ftars the heav’n thick a© a fi-u 

r. i&msgpm 

Aiu""'rdtJ o n W m, f=br0ad !cavcs fav’d 

To Sowcf. T a V me - rou ‘! d- MU, 


Milton. 


Mat. xiii. 3 
\yiver. Dtr harm 


’Eftrange. 


P A 

jj . i a* 23\J to 9 m sniitvlu Ld 

So'wer. n.f [from foziu.] 

1. He that fprinkles the feed. 

A fewer went forth to fow. 

It is thrown round, as grain by a 

2. A fcatterer. . 

Terming Paul and his dodlrine a fewer of words* a very bab¬ 
bler or trifler. Hakewid on Provident. 

3. A breeder ; a promoter. 

They are fowers of fuits, which make the court fwell, and 
the country pine. Bacon. 

Sc/ wins, n J'. Plummery, fomewhat four’d and made of oatmeal. 
Thefe fotvins , that is, flummery, being blended together, 
produce good yeaft. Mortimer s Husbandry * 

See where Norah with thefeowins comes. Swift. 

To Sowl. v. a. [from few, as hogs are pulled by dogs* Skinner ; 
from foie, a ftrap, a rein, Kcnnet.] To pull by the ears. 

He’ll go and fowl the porter of Rome-gates by th’ ears. Shak. 
Sown.- The participle of fezv. It is barbaroufly ufed by Swift 
for fewed. 

An hundred and fifty of their beds , fezvn together, made up 
the breadth and length. Gulliver. 

So'wthistle. n.f. A weed: 

Sowthijiles though coneys eat, yet (Keep and cattle will not 
touch ; the milk of which rubbed on warts weareth them 
away, which Ihewetn it is corrofive. Bacon. 

Spaad. n.f. A kind of mineral. 

Englifh talc, of which the coarfer fort is called plaifter or 
parget; the finer, fpaad, earth-flax, or falamander’s hair. 

Woodward’s Met. Fofef. 

Space, n.f. [fpatium, Latin.] 

1. Room; local extenfion. 

Space is the relation of diftance between any two bodies or 
points. Locke. 

Oh, undiftinguilh’d /pace of woman’s wit! 

A plot upon her virtuous hufband’s life. 

And the exchange my brother. Shak. King Lear 4. 

This which yields or fills all fpace . Milton. 

Pure jpace is capable neither of refiftance nor motion. Locke i 
Space and motion can never be actually infinite : they have 
a power only and a capacity of being increafed without end; 
fo that no (pace can be afligned fo vaft, but ftill a larger may 
be imagined ; no motion fo fwift or languid, but a greater ve¬ 
locity or flownefs may ftill be conceived. Bentley. 

2. Any quantity of place. 

I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
Por the whole /pace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp. 

And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakef. Macbeth. 

7 'here was but two v. ays to efcape; the one through the 
woods about ten miles /pace to Walpo. Knolles. 

In fuch a great ruin, where the fragments are great and 
hard, it is not poflible they Ihould be fo adjufted in their fall, 
but that they would lie hollow, and many unfilled /paces would 
be intercepted amongft them. Burnet. 

Meafuring firft with careful eyes 
The/pace his fpear could reach, aloud he cries. Dry den. 

3. Quantity of time. 

Nine times the /pace that meafures day and night 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquifti’d, rolling in the fiery gulph. 

Confounded, though immortal. Miltoiu 

In a lever the motion can be continued only for fo fhort a 
/pace, as may be anfwerable to that little diftance betwixt the 
fulciment and the weight. mikim’s Math. Mar 

<_rod may defer his judgments for a time, and give a people 
a Ionger/j>««of repentance : he may flay ’till the iniquities of 
a nation be full; but fooner or later they have reafon to exDea 
lm vengeance Ttlk,,on\ Sermons. 

he Jives of great men cannot be writ with any tolerable 
degree of elegance or exa£tnefs, within a fhort Jpace. after their 

, f'* «. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. A imall time ; a while. 

Sith for me ye fight, to me this grace 
Both yield, to flay your deadly ftrife a /pace. Fain Queen. 

Companion quell’d " 

His beft of man, and gave him up to tears 

SPA'Ctnnq ’ til1 ,^s^eftrairfid excefs. Milton. 
bFAUOUK adj. [Jpacieux, Fr. fpatiofus, Latin.] Wide- 

I he former buildings, which were but mean, contented 
them not: fpacious and ample churches they ereded through¬ 
out every city. Hooker 

Uonvey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty ; 

And yet feem cold. ^ * „, . . 

Merab with fpacious beauty fills the fight ° ' 

But too much awe chaftis’d the bold delfehr r.nn' 

Like an Englifh gen’ral will 1 die, § ^ 

And all the ocean make my fpacious grave* 

Women and cowards on the land may lie: 

1 he fea s a tomb that’s proper for the hnvp n j 

SP «^ SNBSS ' Roominefs; wide* ex- 
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Spa'ddle. n.f [Diminutive of fpade .] A little fpade. 

Others deftroy moles with a Jpaddle, waiting in the itiorli 4 - 
ings and evenings for them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Spade, n.f [ypat>, Saxon ; fpade, Iflandick and Dutch.] 

1. The inftrument of digging. 

Take the air of the eerth new turned up, by digging with 
(he fpade, or Handing by him thatdiggeth. Bacon. 

Many learned men affirm, that fome ifthmes have been eat 
through by the fea, and others cut by the Jpade. Broiun. 

His next advance was to the foldier's trade, 

Where if he did not nimbly ply the Jpade , 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 

Here nature never difference made 
Between the feeptre and the fpade « Swift. 

2. A deer three years old. Ainfwortb. 

3. A fuit of cards. 

Spa'diceous. adj. [ fpadiceus , Latin.] 

Of thofe five Scaliger beheld, though one xvasfpadiceous, or 
of a light red, and two inclining to red, yet was there not 
any of this complexion among them. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 
Spadj'lle. n.f [fpadille, or efpadille, French.] i he ace of 
fpades at ombre. 

Sfagy'rick. adj. [ hpagyricus. Vat. A word coined by Para- 
celfus from fpaJw, a fearcher, Teutonick.] Chymical. 
Spa'gyrist. n.f A chymift. 

This change is fo unexampled, that though among the more 
curious fpagyrijls it be' very well known, yet many naturalifts 
cannot eafily believe it. Boyle. 

Spake. The old preterite of /peak. 

So fpake the archangel Michael, then paus’d. Milton . 

Spall, n. f [efpaule, French.] Shoulder. Out of ufe. 

Their mighty ftrokes their haberions difmay’d, 

And naked made each others manly fpalles. Fairfax. 

SpalT', or Spelt, n.f A white, fcaly, {hillingHone, frequently 
ufed to promote the fufion of metals. Bailey. 

SPAN. n.f. [ppan, yponne, Saxon ; fpanna, Ital. fpan, Dutch.] 

1. The fpace from the end of the thumb to the end of the little 
finger extended. 

A foot, the length of it, is a fixth part of the ftatute; a 
fpan , one eight; a palm, or hand’s breadth, one twenty-fourth ; 
a thumb’s breadth, or inch, one feventy-fecond; and a fore¬ 
finger’s breadth one ninety-fixth. Holder on Time. 

Will you with counters fum 
The vaft proportion of his infinite ? 

And buckle in a wafte moft fathomlefs. 

With fpans and inches fo diminutive 

As fears and reafons ? Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

Sum how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage. 

That the ftretching of a jpan 

Buckles in his fum of age. Shakefpeare. 

When I removed the one, although but at the diftance of 
a fpan , the other would ftand like Hercules’s pillar. Brown. 

2. Any fhort duration. 

You have fcarcc time 
Tofteal from fpiritual leifure a brief fpan , 

To keep your earthly audit Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The virgin’s part, the mother and the wife, 

So well flic adted in this Jpan of life. JVaUer. 

Then confcience, unreftrain’d by fears, began 
To ftretch her limits, and extend the fpan. Dryden. 

Life’s but a fpan , I’ll ev’ry inch enjoy. Farqbuar. 

To Span. v. a. 

1. To meafure by the hand extended. 

Oft on the well-known fpot I fix my eyes. 

And fpan the diftance that between us lies. Ttckell. 

2. To meafure. 

My furveyor is falfe; the o’er great cardinal 
Hath fhew’d him gold ; my life is fpannd already. Sbakefp. 

This foul doth Jpan the world, and hang content 
From either pole unto the centre; 

Where in each room of the well-furnifh’d tent 
He lies warm, and without adventure. Herbert. 

9 Harry, whofe tuneful and well-meafur’d fong 

Firft taught our Englifh mufick how to fpan 
Words with juft note and accent, not to fcan 
With Midas’ ears, counting fhort and long. Milton. 

ip AN. The preterite of fpin. See Spin. 

Together furioufly they ran, 1 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; r 

The blood out of their helmets fpan, * J 

So (harp were their encounters. Drayton s Nymphid. 

Spa'ncounter. \n.f [from fpan, counter and fartbing.] A 
Spa'nfarthing. $ play at which money is thrown within a 
fpan or mark. 

Tell the king, that for his father’s fake, Plenry V. in whole 
time boys went to Jpancounter for French crowns, I am content 
he fhall reign. Shakefpeare s Henry VI. 

Boys fhall not play 

At fpancounter or blowpoint, but fhall pay 

Toil to fome courtier. Donne. 


His chief folace is to fteal down, and play at fpanfarthino 
with the page. ' Swift. 

Spang. n.J. [fpange, Dutch.] 'This word feems to have fitr- 
nified a duller of fhining bodies. ** 

The colours that fhew beft by candlelight are white, carna¬ 
tion, and a kind of fea-water green; and ouches or J'pangs, 
as they are of no great coft, fo they are of moft glory. Bacon 
Spa'ngle. n.f. [Jpange, German, a buckle, a locket: whence 
oher fpangen , ear-iing>.] 

1. A fmall plate or bofs of fhining metal. 

2. Any thing fparkling and fhining. 

As hoary froft with fpangles doth attire 
The mefly branches of an oak half dead. Fairy Queen. 

Thus in a ftarry night fond children cry 
For the rich jpangles that adorn the Iky. IVader. 

T he twinkling fpangles, the ornaments of the upper world 
lofe their beauty and magnificence : vulgar fpeclators fee them 
but as a confufed huddle of petty illuminants. Glam.b. 
That now the dew with fpangles deck’d the ground, 

A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 

To Spa'ngle. v. a. [from the noun.] To befprinkle with 
fpangles or fhining bodies. 

They never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear, orfpangled ftarlight fheen. Shakefpeare. 

What liars do Jpangle heaven with fuch beauty. 

As thofe two eyes become that heavenly face. 6bakejpeare. 

Unpin that fpangled breaftplate which you wear, 

That th’ eyes of bufy fools may be ftopt there. Donne. 
Four faces each 

Had, like a double Janus ; all their fhape 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus. Milt oris Par. Lof. 

Then appear’d 

Spangling the hemifphere, then firft adorn’d 

With the bright luminaries, that fet and rofc, Milton. 

The fpacious firmament on high. 

With all the blue etherial fky, 

And fpangl’d heav’ns, a fhining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim. Addifon*s Spectator. 

Spa'niel. n.f [bifpanidus, Latin; efpagneu\ French.] 

1. A dog ufed for fports in the field, remarkoble for fagacity and 
obedience. 

Divers days I followed his fteps ’till I found him, having, 
newly met with an excellent Jpaniel belonging to his dead 
companion. Sidney. 

There are arts to reclaim the wildeft men, as there are to 
make fpaniels fetch and carry: chide ’em often, and feed ’em 
feldom. Dryden s SpanijhFryar. 

2 . A low, mean, fneaking fellow; a courtier; a dedicator; a 
penfioner; a dependant; a placeman. 

I mean fweet words, 

Low crooked curtefies, and bafe fpaniel fawning. Sbakefp. 

I am your fpaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

. The more you beat me I will fawn on you. Shakefpeare. 
To Sp a'niel. v. n. [from the noun] To fawn on; to play 
the fpaniel. 

The hearts 

That fpaniel' d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wifhes, do difeandy and melt their fweets 
On bloffomingCsefar. Shakefpeare. 

Spanish Broom, n.f. [genifla juncea , Lat.] A plant fo calle , 
as being a native of Spain: it hath pliant branches, leaves placed 
alternately, flowers of the pea-bloom kind, fucceeded by 
fmooth pods, containing feveral kidney-fhaped feeds in each. 
Miller. 

Spanish Nut. n.f. [ fifyrinchium , Latin.] A plant. _ 

It hath a flower refembling the iris, from whence it diners 
in having a double root, one lying over another, after the 
fame manner as thofe of crocus and gladiolus. Millir. 
Spa'nker. n.f. A fmall coin. 

Your cure too cofts you but a fpanker. Dent am. 

Spa'nner. n.f The lock of a fufee or carabine. J;' 
My prince’s court is now full of nothing but bun-coa Sj 
fpanners , and mufket-refts. * 

Spar, n.f 

1. Marcafite. , 

Spar is a mixed body, confifting of cryftal incorp 

fometimes with lac luna , and fometimes with othe JL nl ! n ^ 
ftony, earthy, or metallick matter. ^ 00 u ' ‘ 

Some ftones, as fpar of lead, diflolved in proper 

ftruums, become falls. ^ eVjlon s 

2. [Sparre, Dutch.] A fmall beam; the bar of a gate. 

To Spar. v. w. To fight with prelufive ftrokes. _ 

To Spar. v. a. [j-pappan, Saxon; fperren, Gcrman.j 

lhut; to clofe; to bar. 

And if he chance come when I am abroad, 

Sparre the yate faft for fear of fraud ; 

Ne for all his worft, nor for his beft, - 1 

Open the door at his requeft. Sjenfer s P 

Six gates i’ th’ city with mafly ftaples. 

And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, ei„hft>eare. 

Spar up the fons of Troy. ’ W" y eC 





fvRADRAP^: f ] [in^r^T) A cerecloth. 

SP With application of the common fpara dr apior lfiues, this 
1* nnen. TKiteman s s- r ,ry. 


S P A 

fKf- 

isle, n.f [rwpan, Saxon, to faften.] Small nails. 


me. 


vu 


Sbak. Hen. IV. 


Ben. Job> fon. 

Milton. 
JVaUer. 


ulcer was by a fontanel kept open. An- 

To SPARE, v.a. [ypapan, Saxon; fpaeren, Dutch; ejpa, 

Trench ] r 

t To ufe frugally ; not to wafte; not to confume. 

Thou thy father’s thunder didft no t Jpare. ^ Mdto) 

To have unemployed ; to fave from any particular u.e. 

All the time he could / pare from the neceftaj v cares o .is 
weighty charge he befibwed on prayer, and ferving of God: 
he oftentimes fpent the night alone m church-praying, ms 
head-piece, gorget, and gauntlets lying by him. Moies. 
He had no bread to /pare. ^ VFftrar.gc. 

Only the foolifn virgins entertained this foolifb conceit, that 
there miebt be an overplus of grace Efficient to fupply their 
want; but the wife knew not of any that they had to j ape, 
but fuppofed all that they had little enough. C I r'lot fin. 

Let a pamphlet come in a proper juncture, and every one 
who can [pare a {hilling fftail be a fubferiber. Swift. 

To do without; to lof3 willingly. 

‘ 3 ’ I could Save better fpadd a better man. 

For his mind, l do not care, 

That’s a toy that I could Jpare ; 

Let his title be but great, 

His' clothes rich, and band fit neat. 

Senfe of pleafure we may well 
Spare out of life perhaps, and not repine ; 

But pain is perfect mifery. 

Now fne might fpare the ocean, and oppofe 
Your condudt to the fierceft of her roes. 

The fair bl effing we vouch late to fend; 

Nor can we fpare you long, tho’ otten we may lend. Dr yd. 
4. To omit; to forbear. 

We might ha vt [par'd our coming. Milton. 

Be pleas’d your politicks to fpare ; 

I’m old enough, and can mylelf take care. . Dryden. 
tp To ufe tenderly; to forbear; to treat with pity; not to 
afflict; not to deftroy ; to ufe with mercy. 

Spare us, good Lord. Common Prayer. 

Who will fet the difeipline of wifdom over mine heart, 
that they fare me not for my ignorances ? Ecclus xxiii. 2. 
Doth not each look a fkifh of lightning feei ! 

Which fpares the body’s {heath, but melts the fteel. Cleavel. 

Dim fadnefs did not jpare 
Celeftial vifages. 

o 

Lefs pleafure take brave minds in battles won 
Than in reftoring fuch as are undone: 

Tygers have courage, and the rugged bear ; 

But man alone can whom he conquers jpare. 

Spare me one hour 1 O fpare me but a moment. 

6 . To grant; to allow; to indulge. 

Set me in the remote!! piace, 
ft hat Neptune’s frozen arms embrace; 

Where angry Jove did never f are 

One breath of kind and temperate air. Hof common. 

7. To forbear to inflidt or impofe. 

Spare my remembrance; ’twas a guilty dav; 

And ftiil the bjufh hangs here. 'Dryd. All for Live. 

O fpare this great, this good, this aged king. 

And fpare your foul the crime ! Dry den's Spanifh Fryar. 
Spare my fight the pain 

Of feeing what a world of tears it cofts you. Dryden. 
To Spare, v. n. 

1. I o live frugally; to be parcimonious ; to be not liberal. 

H’ has wherewithal: in him 

Sparing would {how a vvorfe fin than ill dodlrine. Sbakefp. 
ft hoie wants, which they rather feared than felt, would 
well enough be overcome by fpajing and patience. Knolles. 
Our labours late and early every morning, 

Midft Winter frofts, then clad and fed with fpdrin 

Rife td our toils. 6 Otway. 

Ood has not been fo faring to men to make them barely 

two-legged creatures, and left it to Ariftotle to make them 
rational. /-... 

When they difeover the paffionate defire of fame in the am¬ 
bitious man, they become Jparing and faving in their commen¬ 
dations; they envy him the fatisiaeftion of an applaiffe. Addf. 
New a relcrvoir to keep and fpare. 

The next a fountain fpOuting through his heir. 

No ftatute in his favour fays 
IIow free or frugal I {hall pafs my days ; 

Who at fome times fpend, at others fpare , 

Divided between careleffnefs and care. 

* Worbtar ; to be ferupuious. 

d 3/ S Diffiers^^-not to fay that they ffiould be untdndly 
T C Wlth ’ ,r tne ^ were defrauded of the fpoil. Knolles 
In tnde relations, although he be more faring, his prede- 

.k)rS verxr lO > TF ° .*• * 

were very n. merous Brown* > Vugar Err ours. 


Milton. 


TValler. 

Irene. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


Ceflbr 


’mere us 


■» o pluck and cat my fill I fpar'd not. 


Milt 


SPA 


on. 


74 vTq ufe merev; to Forgive; to be tertdei*. , 

° {'hen king, out of a princely feeling, was /paring and com- 
paftionate towards his fubjeefts. Bacon. 

Spare, adj. 

1. Scanty; not abundant; paramomens. . . 

He was fpare, but difaeet of fpvech ; better conceiving than, 
delivering;"equally flout'and kit. a Qa>eius Surv. oj Cornwal. 

Men oupht to beware, that they uie not exerede u\\& ajtare 
diet both* ° ‘ Bacon's Natural Hijhry . 

Join with thee calm peace arid quiet; 

Spa e faft, that oft with gods doth diet. Ah.ton. 

The matters of tne world were bred up with fare diet; 
and the young gentlemen of Rome lelt no want of ftiength, 
fiecaufe they ate but or.ce a day. Loctce. 

2. Superfluous; unwanted. 

If that no Jpa e cloths he had to give, . 

His own coat he would c6t, and it diftribute gi^d, F. Ah 
As any of our ok vvaxeu weii, he might be removed; for 
which purpofe there were fet forth ten fpare chambers. Bacon. 

Learning leems more adapted to the female, vv.orld than to 
the, male, becaufe they have more Jpare time upon their hands; 
an i lead a more fedentary life. AddijOn s SpeStaioi . 

In my jpare hours you ve had your part; 

Lv’n now my icrvilc liand your (overeign will obeys, e'eon. 

3. Lean; wanting fleih; macilent* 

O give me your fpare men, and fpare me the great ones. Sb, 
If my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I fhould avoid 

So loon as that, jpare Caftius. Sbakefp. Jujus Cecfar. 

His vifage drawn he feit to iharp and fare , 

His arms clung to hi§ ribs. li/iiltons. Farad. Lofl. 

Spare n.J. [from the verb.] Parcimony; frugal ufe; hufbandry* 
Not in ufe. . ■ ■ v tij • 

Our victuals failed us, though we had made good fpare of 
them. Bacon. 

Sp a'r 4R. n. f. [from fpare. ]’ One who avoids expence. 

By nature far from profui»Gn, and yet a greater J'parer than 
a faver; for though he had fuch means to accumulate, yet his 
forts, garrifons, and his feaftings, wherein he was only fump- 
tuous, could not but foak bif Exchequer. Wot ton. 

Spa'reRsb. n.J. [fpare and,//<k[ Some part cut off from the 
ribs : as, a jparet tb of pork. 

Spargefa'ction. n.f [fpargoy Lat.] The ad! of fprinkling. 
Spa'ring. adj. [from Jpare. J 

1. Scarce; little. 

Of this there is with you faring memory or none; but we 
have large knowledge thereof: Bacon . 

2 . Scanty; not plentiful. 

If much exercife, then ufe a plentiful diet ; and if /paring 
diet, then little exercife* Bacon. 

Good air, folitary groves, and /paring diet, fufficient to 
make you fancy yourlclf one of the fathers of the delert. Pope. 

3. Parcimonious ; not liberal. 

Virgil being fo very (paring of his words; and leaving fo 
much to be imagined by the reader, can never be tranflated as 
he ought in any modern tongue. Dryden. 

Though Jparing of his grace, to mifehief bent, 

He feldom does a good with good intent. Dryden . 

Sparingly, adv. [from J'paring .] 

1. Not abundantly. 

Give us leave freely to render what we have in charge; 
Or {hall we fparingly flew you far off 
The dauphin’s meaning? Sbakefp. Henry V. 

The borders whereon you plant fruit-trees fhould be large; 
and fet with fine flowers; but thin and fparingly, left they de¬ 
ceive rhe trees. _ " *-Bacoits EJJfays. 

2 . Frugally ; parcimoniouflv ; not lavifhly. 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be fparingly ufed ; 
for difeourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 

an 7 man *. Buc.rPs hjfays. 

High titles of honour vvere in the king’s minorit y fparingly 
granted, becaufc dignity then waited on defect. Haywai d. 
Commend but fparingly whom thou do’ft love; 

But lefs condemn whom thou do’ft not approve. Denham. 

I he morality of a grave lenience, yffe&ed by Lucan, is 
more fparingly ufed by Virgil. Dryden . 

3. With abftinence. 

Chriftians are obliged to tafte even the innocent pleafures of 
life but jpaiingly. Atterbury. 

4. Not with great frequency. -- 

Our facraments, which had been frequented with fo much 
zeal, were approached mor cjparinjy. Atterbury*s Sermons. 

Cnutioufly; tenderly. 

SPARK'. 11. /. [ypeapea; Saxon j fparkc, Dutch.] 

l. A fmall particle ol fire, or kjodiej matter. 

If any marvel how a thing, in itfelf fo weak, conic! import 

any great danger, they mi.il conf.dcr not fo much how fmall 

\hefp a , k is that flieth up, as how apt things about it ate to take 
hrei ^^ 

t I to weep; but thinking that 

We are a queen, my drops of tears 1’il turrt 

1 °JP aris oi 'hre. Shakefpeare. 

^ R l was 
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ope. 3 


SPA 

X was not forgetful of the /parks which feme mens diftcnl- 
pers formerly ftudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 
In this deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 

Thofe feeds of fire that fatal birth difclofe : 

And firft:, few fcatt’ringy/wrfoabout were blown, 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe. Dryden. 

Oh, may fome /park of your celeftial fire 
The laft, the meaneft of your fons infpire. Pope* 

Any thing fhining. 

We have, here and there, a little clear light, feme /parks 
of bright knowledge. Locke . 

3. Any thing vivid or active. 

If any /park of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and fay, T fent thee thither. Shakc/p. 

4. A lively, fnowy, fplendid, gay man. It is commonly ufed 

ontempt. 

How many huffing [parks have we feen, that in the fame 
day have been both the idols and the fcorn of the fame flaves ? 

L' Fjl range. 

A /park like thee, of the mankiiling trade 
Fell lick. Dry den. 

As for the difputes of fharpers, we don't read of any pro- 
viflons made for the honours of fuch /parks. Collier. 

The fined: J t parks , and cleaned: beaux 
Drip from the fnoulders to the toes. Prior. 

I who have been the poet’s /park to day. 

Will now become the champion of his play. Granville. 

Unlucky as Fungofo in the play, 

Thefe /parks with aukward vanity difplay 
What the fine gentlemen wore yefterday. Pop1 

To Spark, v. n. [from the noun ] To emit particles of fire ; 
to fparkle. Not in ufe. 

Fair is my love, 

When the rofe in her cheek appears. 

Or in her eyes the fire of love doth /park. Spen/er. 

Spa'rkful. adj. [/park and full.] Lively; brifk ; airy. 

Hitherto will our /parkful youth laugh at their great grand¬ 
father’s Englifh, who had more care to do well than to fpeak 
minion-like. Camden's Remains. 

Spa'rkish. adj. [from /park.'] 

1. Airy; gay. A low word. 

Is anv thing more fparkifro and better humour d than Venus s 
accofting her Eon in the defarts of Libya ? JHaljh. 

2. Showy; well drafted ; fine. 

A daw, to be fparkijb , trick’d himfclf up with all the gay 
feathers he could mutter. E EJlrange. 

Spa'rkle v. f. [ [from/park.] 

1. A fpark; a fmall particle of fire. 

He with repeated ftrokes 
Of clafhing flints, their hidden' fires provokes; 

Short flame fuccceds, a bed of wither’d leaves 
The dying fparkles in their fall receives : 

Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rife, 

And^ fed with ftronger food, invade the fkies. Dryden. 
1. Any luminous particle. 

To detract from the dignity thereof, were to injure ev’n 
God himfelf, who being that light which none can approach 
unto, hath fent out thefe lights whereof we are capable, even 
as fo many /parkles refembling the bright fountain horn which 
they rife. p Hooker. 

When reafon’s lamp, which, like the fun in fky 9 
Throughout man’s little world her beams did fpread. 

Is now become a Jparkle which doth lie 

Under the allies, half extinift and dead. Davies. 

Ah then ! thy once lov’d Eloifa fee ! 

It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

See from my cheek the tranlient rofes die. 

See the laft fparkle languifh in my eye. Pope. 

To Spa'rkle. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To emit fparks. 

2. To ifiue in fparks. 

The bold deflgn 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal ftates, and joy 

Sparkled in ail their eyes. Milton. 

3. To fhine; to glitter. . 

A hair feen in a microfcope Iofes its former colour, and is 

L in a great meafure pellucid, with a mixture of feme bright 
Sparkling colours, fuch as appear from the retraction of dia¬ 
monds. , , Locke ' 

Politulus is a fine young gentleman, who Jparkles in all 

the fhining things of drefs and equipage. ^ L aits. 

Spa'rkltngly. adv. [from /patkiing.] W ith vivid and twink- 

... lingluftre. . , 

Diamonds fometimes would look movc/pa? kiingy than they 
were wont, and fometimes far more dull than ordinary.^ Boyle. 
Sparklingness. n.f. [from Jparkiing.] Vivid and twinkling 

I have obferved a manifeftly greater clearncfs and /park- 
Urgm/s at fome times than at others, though I could not re¬ 
fer it'to the fuperficial clearne'fs or foulntfs of the itone. Boyle. 
Spa'rrow. n.J. [ypeanpa, Saxon.] A fmall bird. 


SPA 

Difmay’d not this 
Macbeth and Banquo ? Yes, 

As [parrojvs, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. Shakefpcar' 
There is great probability that a thoufand fparroivs Will fl’ 
away at the fight of a hawk among them. * \,y - 7 

Spa'rrowhawk, or /par hawk, n.f. [ypea^arod Saxonl 
The female of the mufket hawk. Hanmcr 

Spa rrowgr ass, v.f [Corrupted from a/aragus ] 

Your infant peafe to /parrowgra/s prefer. 

Which to the fupper you may beft defer. ft- 

Spa'rry. adj. [from Jpar.] Confitting of fpar. ^ 

In which manner fpar is ufuaily found herein, and other 
minerals ; or fuch as are of fome obfervable figure; of which 
fort are the /parry ftriae, or icicles called ftaladiitee. Woodw 
Spasm, n./ [jpaj'me, Fr. c -vrcEry.00.] ConVuliion; violent 

and involuntary contraction of any part. 

All the maladies 

Of ghattly Jpa/m , or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart Tick agony. Milton. 

Wounds are fubjeCt to pain, inflammation, /pa/ni. Wifemcm 
Carminative things dilute and relax; becaufe wind occa- 
fions a /pa/m or convulfion in fome part. Arbuthnot 

Spasmodic k. adj. [jpa/wclique. Fr. from /pa/m.] Convulfive! 
Spat. The preterite of J'pit. 

And when he had Jpat on the ground, he anointed his eyes. 

Colpd. 

Spat. n. /. The young {Lell-fifh 

A reticulated film found upon fea-fhells, and ufuaily fup. 
pofed to be the remains of the vcficles of the jpat of fome fort 
of {hell-fifti. _ Woodward on FoJJils. 

To Spa'tiate. v. n. [fpatior, Latin.] To rove; toran^e; 
to ramble at large. 

Wonder caufeth aftonilhment, or an immoveable pofture 
of the body, caufed by the fixing of the mind upon one cogi¬ 
tation, whereby it doth not Jpaiiate and tranfeur. Bacon. 

Confined to a narrow chamber, he could Jpatiate at large 
through the whole univerfe. Bendy. 

To Spa'tter. v a. [ypat, fpit, Saxon.] 

1. To fprinkle with dirt, or any thing offenfive. 

The pavement fwam in blood, the walls around 
Were /patter'a o’er with brains. Addi/on. 

2. To throw out any thing offenfive. 

His forward voice now is to fpeak well of his friend; his 
backward voice is to jpatter foul fpeeches, and to detract. Sbak. 

3. To afperfe; to defame. 

To Spa'tter. v. n. 1 o fpit; to fpatter as at any thing nau- 
feous taken into the mouth. 

They fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with guft, inftead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter afhes, which th’ offended tafte 
With [pattering noife rejected. Milton. 

Spatterdashes, n /. [/patter and clajh.] Coverings for the 
legs by which the wet is kept off. 

Spa'ttling Poppy, n J. White behen. A plant which is a 
fpecies of campion. Muter, 

Spa'tula. n.J. [fpatha, fpat'bula, Latin.] A fpattle or dice. 
Spatula is an inftrument ufed by apothecaries and furgeons 
in Spreading plaifters orftirring medicines together. -Quincy. 

In railing up the hairy fcalpfoiooth with my fpatula, I could 
difeover no fault in the bone. JVrJev.ari ~ Surgery. 

Spa'vin. n.J. [ e/pavent, Fr. fpavano, Italian.] his dif ufe 
in horfes is a bony excrefcence or cruttas hard as a hone, 
that grows on the infide of the hough, not far from the elbow, 
and is generated of the fame matter by which the bonps or li¬ 
gaments are nourifhed : it is at firft like a tender griftle, but 
by degrees comes to hardnefs. Barrier's Did. 

They’ve all new legs and lame ones ; one would take it. 
That never faw them pace before, the Jpavin , 

And fpringhalt reign’d among them. Shake/peeve. 

If it had been a fpavin, and the afs had petitioned lor an¬ 
other farrier, it might have been reafonable. If l/lfongi. 
Spaw. n./. [from Sfaw in Germany.] A place famous iot 

mineral waters ; any mineral water. 

To Spawl. v. n. [ypce-dian, to fpit, Saxon.] To throw mui 
fture out of the mouth. 

He who does on iv’ry tables dine, , 

His marble floors with drunken Jpawlings Mine. Vryaen- 

What mifehief can the dean have done him. 

That Traulus calls for vengeance on him ? 

Why mutt he fputter, J x pawl , and Haver it, .. 

In vain againft the people’s fav’rite. > " 

Spawl. n.f ypatl, Saxon.] Spittle; moifture ejectc r0 
the mouth. 

Of fpittle fhe luftration makes ; 

Then in the /p^wl her middle finger dips, _ ,, 

Anoints the temple, forehead, and the lips. X 

Spawn. n.J. [ /pens , jpenne , Dutch.] 

1. The eggs of fifh, or of frogs. 

Matters of the people, 

Your multiplyingy^zwz how can he flatter ? . , u s. 

That’s thoufand to one good one ? Shake/peare s 


SPE 

God laid, let the waters generate , ^ f mU)u 

Reptile, with/^ahundant, and 

Thefe ponds, m Ipawi.n a . - JS t ; >e Creation. 

, offspring. In conte ^ 

vr was n ot the /pawn of fuch as tht^c 

That dy’d with Punick Wood the conquer d .*., r ^ 

And quafht the ftern Tacide.. ^ r l _r,,,^rfl-i- 


SPE 

1 

What you keep by you, you toay change and mend. 
But words o ncc[poke can never be recall d. aue . 

Under the tropick is our language//^, 

A nd part of Flanders hath receiv’d our \ oke. Wat ,r. 

He no where [peaks it out, or in diredt terms calls them 


^cliTurs fpeak all languages, but words are underttood only 
by fuch a people or nation. Spectator . 

2. To proclaim; to celebrate. 

It is my father’s mtifick 

To fpeak your deeds, not little or his care . ? 

To have them recompenfed. Sbake/peare s If inter s Tale. 

o To addrefs ; to accott. 

6 If he have need of thee, he will deceive thee, fmile upon 

thee, put thee in hope, jpeak thee fair, and fay; what wantett 

, j Ecclus x 111. o* 

thou r 

4; To exhibit. . 

Let heav’n’s wide circuit /peak 
The Maker’s high magnificence. Mi.ton. 

Spea'kable. adj. [from Jpeak.] 

1. Poffible to be fpoken. 

2. Having the power of fpeech. 

Say, 

Flow cam’ft thou Jpeakable of mute. Milton . 

Spea'ker. n./ [from /peak.] 

1. One that fpeaks. 

Thefe lames grew fo general, as the authors were loft. in 
the generality of Speakers. Bacon s Henry VII. 

In converfation or reading, find out the true feme, 
which the jpeaker or writer affixes to his w’ords. IVatts s Logick. 

Common Speakers have only one fst of ideas, and one fct 
of words to cloath them in; and thefe are always ready at the 

mouth. , Swi fl‘ 

2. One that fpeaks in any particular manner. 

Horace’s phrafe is torrei jecury 
And happy was that curious Jpeaker. Prior . 

3. One that celebrates, proclaims, or mentions. 

After my death, I vvifti no other herald, 

No other tpeaker of my living actions 

To keep mine honour from corruption. Sbake/pcara 

4. The prolocutor of the commons. 

I havedifabled myfelflike an ele£ted Jpeaker of the houfe. Dryd 
SpeaTcing Trumpet, n.f A ftentorophonick inftrument; a trum¬ 
pet by which the voice may be propagated to a great diftance. 
That with one blaft through the whole houfe does bound. 
And firft taught /peaking trumpet how to found. Dryden . 
Spear, n / [ y/-per , Welfh; ppepe, Saxon ; fpere, Dutch -,/parei 
old French; Jparum , low Lat.J 

1. A long weapon with a {harp point, ufed in thrufting or throw¬ 
ing ; a lance. 

Th’ Egyptian, like a hill, himfelf did rear. 

Like fome tall tree ; upon it feem’d a Jpear. Cowley. 

Nor wanted in his grafp 

What feem’d both fhield and Jpear. Milton . 

The 9iy\wg/pear 

Sung innocent, and fpent its force in air. Pope . 

The rous’d up lion, r.efolute and flow; 

Advances full on the protended /pear. Tbhom/on. 

2. A lance generally with prongs, to kill fifh. 

The borderefs watching, until they be paft up into fome nar¬ 
row creek, below them, caft a ftrong corded net athwart the 
ftream, with which, and their loud fnouting, they flop them 
from retiring, until the ebb have abandoned them to the hunt¬ 
er’s mercy, who, by an old cuftom* {hare them with fuch in- 
differency, as if a woman with child be prefent, the babe in 
her womb is gratified with a portion : a point alfo obferved 
by the /pear- hunters in taking of falmons. Carew. 

To Spear, v. a. [from the noun ] To kill or pierce with a 
fpear. 


t^s—^ r ofthe:sroft S: 

, ions of the Romiflt church and court. 

To Spawn, v. a. [from the noun.] 

, To produce as fifties do eggs. 

Some report a fea-matd fpmmdUm. 


Shake/peare. 

■ » Mt S pnndpki n as“he 7 e m may when 

!b *,K to the fun, you may detennute. Sw.ft. 


To Spawn, v.n. 

,, To ifiue as eggs from hlh. 
n To ifliie ; to proceed. In contempt 

2 ' It s fo ill a quality, and the mother of fo many .11 ones that 
/P L from it, q thata child lhould be brought up m the gmatc^ 

abhorrence of it. xhe female fifh. 

S PA w NEK. Jbef, for the prefervatlon of their feed, both the 
ftawne r and the melter cover their (pawn with fand. ^altm. 
ToSpav. e. «. lft#H Latin.] To caftrate female ammals. 

7 Be dumb you beggars of the rythm.ng trace. 

Geld vourloofe wits, and let your mule be /paid Cicada. 
The males mud: be gelt, and the Cows l fpydi th effw d they 

efeem as the moft profitable, becaufe ot the great quantity of 

fat upon the inwards. , McrUmcr^ H-Jbandry. 

To Speak, v.n. [Preterite, /pale orfpete; participle paLivc, 
faten ; roecan, Saxon; fpreken, Dutch.] 

, To utter articulate founds; toexprefs thoughts by woids. 

Swing is nothing elfe than a fenfibie exprefiion o( the no¬ 
tions of tiie mind, by feveral difcriminations of utterance of 

voice, ufed as firms, having by confent leveral determinate 
- • p • si o l ct c 1 > • 

fiCTinhcancies. ^ 

Hannah /pake in her heart, only her lips moved, but her 
voice was not heard. 1 l * 

2. To harangue; to make a fpeech. 

Many of the nobility made themfclves popular by Jpealnng 
in parliament, againft thofe things which were moft grate!ul 
to his majefty, and which ftill palled notwittiftanding their 
contradiction. ^ Qarendm. 

Therfites, though the moft prefumptuous Greek, 

Yet durft not for Achilles’ armour Jpeak. Dryden. 

% To talk for or againft ; to difpute* _ j5 

A knave fhould have fome countenance at his friend s rc- 
qneft. An honeft man, fir, is able to fpeak for himfelf wlien 
a knave is not. Shake/peare s Henry I . 

The oreneral and his wife are talking of it; 

And (lie [peaks for you ftoutly. Shake/peare s Othello. 

When he had no power, 

He was your enemy ; ftill J'pake againft 

Your liberties and charters. Shake/peare's Coriolanus . 

4. To difeourfe ; to make mention. 

Were fuch things here as we d o /peak about? 

Or have we eaten of the infane root. 

That takes the reafon prifoner. Shake/peare's King Lear. 
Lot went out and fpakeu nto his fons in law. Gen. xix. 14* 
The lire you /peak of, 

If any flames of it approach my fortunes, 

I’ll quench it not with water, but with ruin. Ben. Johnfon. 
They could never be loft, but by an univerfal deluge which 
has been [token to already. Tillot/ons Sermons. 

Lucan [peaks of a part of Caefar’s army that came to him, 
from the Lem2n-lake, in the beginning of the civil war. Add/. 

Had Luther J'poke up to this aecufatipn, yet Chryloftom’s ex¬ 
ample would have been his defence. Atterlury. 

4. To give found. 

Make all your trumpets /peak, give them all breath, 

T hofe clam’rous harbingers of blood and death. Shake/p. 

5. To Speak 'with. To addrefi ; to convcrfe with. 

Thou can’ft not fear us, Pompey, with thy fails. 

We'll /peak with thee at fea. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I /pake with one that came from thence, 

1 hat freely render’d me thefe news for true. Shake/peare. 
Nicholas was bv a herald fent for to come into the great 
bafla ; Solyman dildaining to fpeak with him himfelf. KnoJes. 
i o Speak, v. a. 

1 ' 1 o utter with the mouth ; to pronounce. 

Saul Jpakc not any think that day. 1 Sam. xx. 26. 

Mordecai had fpoken good. Ejlh. vii. ,,, 

Uonfiderof it, take advice, 2i\A/peak your minds, fudges. 
I hey fat down with him upon the ground, and none Jpake 


ti word. 


wui, l job 11. 1 3. 

When divers were hardened, and believed not, but Jpake evil 
°f that way before the multitude, he departed. Alts xix. 9. 
You, from my youth. 

Have known and try’d me, jpeak I more than truth? Sandys. 


To Spear, v. n. To fhoot or fprout. This is Commonly writ¬ 
ten /pi r e. 

Let them not lie left they fhould fpear , and the air dry and 
fpoil the fhoot. Mortimer's Hu/handry « 

Spea'rgrass. n.f. [/pear and gra/s.] Long fliffgrafs. 

Tickle our nofes with /peargra/s to make them bleed ; and 
then beflubber our garments with it. Shake/peare's Henry IV. 
Spe a'rman. n.J'. [^fpear and man.] One who ufes ? lance in fight* 
The Jpcarman s arm by thee, great God, directed. 

Sends forth a certain v/ound. Prior. 

Spea'rmint. n.f. A plant; a fpecies of mint. 

Spea / rwort. n.f. An herb. Ainjwo/to. 

Spe'cial. adj [Jpeciaf Fr. fpecialis, Latin,] 

1. Noting a fort or fpecies. 

A Jpe ial idea is called by the fehools a fpecies. Watts . 

2. Particular ; peculiar. 

Moft commonly with a certain /pedal grace of her own; 
wagging her lips, and grinning inftead of fmiling. Sidney. 

The feveral books offcripture having had each fome feve¬ 
ral occafion and particular purpofe which caufed them to be 
w l inen, the contents thereof are according to the exigence of 
thte fpec'ai end whereunto they are intended. “ Hooker. 

Of 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































S P E 

Of all men alive 

* I never yet beheld that fpecial face. 

Which I could fancy more than any other. Sbakefpeare. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live. 

But to the earth fome fpecial good doth give. Shake'pecire. 

Our Saviour is reprefented every where in feripture, as the 
fpecial patron ot the poor and the affi idled, and as laying their 
interefts to heart more nearly than thole of any other of his 
members. Atterbury s Sermons. 

3. Appropriate ; defigned for a particular purpofe. 

O Neal, upon his marriage with a daughter of Kildare, 
was made denizen by a fpecial aCI of parliament. Davies. 

4. Extraordinary; uncommon. 

That which neceflity of fome fpecial time doth caufe to be 
enjoined, bindeth no longer than during that time, but doth 
afterward become free. Hooker. 

Though our charity fhould be univerfal, yet as it cannot 
be actually exercifed, but on particular times, fo it fhould 
be chiefly on fpecial opportunities. Sprat?s Sermons. 

He bore 

A paunch of the fame bulk before; 

Which ftill he had a fpecial care 

To keep well cramm’d with thrifty fare. Eudibras. 

5. Chief in excellence. 

The king hath drawn 

The fpecial head of all the land together. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Spe'cially. adv. [from fpecial] 

1. Particularly above others. 

Specially the day that thou floodefl before the Lord. Deutr. 

A brother beloved, fpecially to me. Phil. xvi. 

2. Not in a common way; peculiarly. 

If there be matter of law that carries any difficulty, the jury 
may, to deliver themfelves from an attaint, find it fpecially. 

Hale. 

Specialty. 1 n. f \fpecia!ite, French ; from fpecial.'] Par- 

Specia'ltty. ) ticuiarity. 

On thefe two general heads all other fpccialtics are depen¬ 
dent. Hooker. 

The packet is not come, 

W here that and other fpecialties are bound. Sbakefpeare. 

Speciality of rule hath been negle&ed. Sbakefpeare. 

W hen men were fare, that in cafe they refled upon a bare 
contrail without fpecialit\, the other party might wa«je his law, 
they would not reft upon fuch contrails without reducing the 
debt into a fpeciality which accorded many fuits. Hale. 

Spe'cies. n.J'. [ fpecies, Latin.] 

1. A fort; a fubdivifion of a general term. 

A fpecial idea is called by the fchools a fpecies ; it is one 
common nature that agrees to feveral Angular individual be¬ 
ings : fo horfe is a fpecial idea or fpecies as it agrees to Buce¬ 
phalus, Trot, and Snowball. Watts. 

2. Clafs of nature: Angle order of beings. 

He intendeth only the care of the Jpecies or common natures, 
butletteth loofe the guard of individuals or Angle exiftencies. 

Brown's Vulgar Err curs. 

For we are animals no lefs, 

Although of different fpecies. Eudibras. 

Thou nam’d: a race which muff proceed from me, 

Yet my whole fpecies in myfelf I fee. Dryden. 

A mind of fuperior or meaner capacities than human would 
conflitute a different^ ecies, though united to a human body 
in the fame laws of connexion : and a mind of human capa¬ 
cities would make another fpecies, if united to a different bo¬ 
dy in different laws of connexion. Bentley’s Sermons. 

3. Appearance to the fenfes ; any viffble or fenfible reprefenta- 
tion. 

An apparent diverfity between the fpecies vifible and audible 
is, that the vifible doth not mingle in the medium, but the 
audible doth. Bacon. 

It is a moft certain rule, how much any body hath of co¬ 
lour, fo much hath it of opacity, and by fo much the more 
unfit it is to tranfmit the fpecies. Ray on the Creation. 

The fpecies of the letters illuminated with blue were nearer 
to the lens than thofe illuminated with deep red by about three 
inches, or three and a quarter; but the fpecies of the letters 
illuminated with indigo and violet appeared fo confufed and 
indiftinCt, that I could not read them. Newton s Opticks. 

4. K.eprefentation to the mind: 

Wit in the poet, or wit-writing is no other than the facul¬ 
ty of imagination in the writer, which fearches over all the 
memory for the fpecies or ideas of thofe things which it defigns 
to reprefent. Dryden. 

5. Show ; vifible exhibition. 

Shews and fpecies ferve beft with the common people. 

Bacon. 

6. Circulating money. 

As there was in the time of the greateff fplendour of the Ro¬ 
man empire, a lefs quantity of current fpecies in Europe than 
there is now, Rome pofiefied a much gieater proportion of 
the circulating fecics tf its time than any European city. 

& Arbi. thnet on Coins. 
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7. Simples that have place in a compound. 

Speci'fical. ) . 

Speci'fick. \ a< J' 1. jpecfqne, I rench ; fpecies 2ndf a: ; 0 .j 

1. That which makes a thing of the fpecies of which it i s J 

That thou to truth the perfect way may’ft know 
To thee all her fpecfck forms Til {how. " , 

The undemanding, as to the exercife of this 
fubjed to the command of the will, though as to the n'-J* 
nature of its a&s it is determined by the object. JN L! M 
By whofe direction is the nutriment fo regularly dipX‘°' 
ted into the refpective parts, and how are thev low , 
fpedfici uniformities ? ' , ' c)“ a ‘ heir 

Thefe principles I conftder not as occult qualities, faf'f', 
to refult from the fpecifck forms of things, but as general} 
of nature by which the things themfelves are formed- 
truth appearing to us by phenomena, though their cauflT 
not yet difeovered. Newton’s Cptli 

As all things were formed according to thefe fpecifical nl- ^* 
forms, fo their truth muff be meafured from their conform 
to them. .X 

Spec Jick gravity is the appropriate and peculiar gravity or 
weight, which any fpecies of natural bodies have, andb 
which they are plainly diftinguffbable from all other bodies of 
different kinds. ® . r 

The fpecifck qualities of plants refide in their native fpS* 
oil and eflcntial fait: for the water, fixt fait and earth aLj 
to be the fame in all plants. Arbudmot 

Specif ck difference is that primary attribute which (liftin' 
guifhes each fpecies from one another, while they ffand rank¬ 
ed under the fame general nature or genus. Though wine 
differs from other liquids, in that it is the juice of a°certain 
fruit, yet this is but a general or generick difference; for j- 
does not diftinguifh wine from cyder or perry : the fpecNck 
difference of wine therefore is its preflure from the grape;' as 
cyder is prefled from apples, and perry from pears. iy ai u 

2. [In medicine.] Appropriated to the cure of fome particular 
diftemper. it is ufually applied to the arcana, or medicines 
that work by occult qualities. 

The operation of purging medicines have been referred to 
a hidden propriety, a fpecifical virtue, and the like fhilts of 
ignorance. ' Bacon’s Natural h if lory 

If file would drink a good decocfion of farfa, with the ufuai 
fpecifcks, fire might enjoy a good health. IVfeman. 

Speci'ficall y. adv. [from fpecifck.] In fuch a manner as to 
conftitute a fpecies ; acording to the nature of the fpecies. 

His faith muff be not oniy living, but lively too; it muff: 
be put into a pofture by a particular exercife of thofe feveral 
virtues that are fpecifcally requifite to a due performance of 
this duty. South’s Sermons. 

Human reafon doth not only gradually, but fpecifcally differ 
from the fantaffick reafon of brutes, which have no conceit 
of truth, as an aggregate of divers Ample conceits, nor of 
any other univerfal. Grew. 

He muff: allow that bodies were endowed with the fame af¬ 
fections then as ever iince; and that, if an ax head be fup- 
pofed to float upon water which i • fpecifcally lighter, it had been 
lupernatural. Bendy, 

To Speci'ficate. v. a. [from fpecies and facto.] To mark by 
notation of diftinguifiiing particularities. 

Man, by the inffituted law of his creation, and the common 
influence of the divine goodnefs, is enabled to act as a reafon- 
able creature, without any particular, Jpecifeating, concurrent, 
new imperate act of the divine fpecial providence. halt. 

Specification, nf. [from fpecifck ; fecificcuion, Fr.] 

1. Diffi.nct notation ; determination by a peculiar mark. 

This fpccificaticn or limitation of the queflion hinders the 
difputers from wandering avvav from the precife point of en¬ 
quiry . Watts’s Iniprove?ncnt 'of the Mini. 

2. particular mention. 

The conftitution here fpeaks generally without the fpeci- 
f cation of any place. Ayliffes Paragon, 

To Spe'cif y. v. a. [fromfpecies; fpecifc.gr, Yr.] To mention; 
to {how by fome particular marks of diffusion. 

As the change of fuch laws as have been’ fpecifed is necef- 
fary, fo the evidence that they are fuch, muff be great, hooka. 
St. Peter doth not fpecify what thefe waters v/ere. Barra. 
He has there given us an exatff geography of Greece, wiKie 
the countries, and the ufes of their foils arc fpecifed. 

Spf/ciivlen. n.J. [fpecimen, Latin.] A Ample; apart ot any 
thing exhibited that the refl may be known. 

Several perfons have exhibited fpiamens of this art before 
multitudes of beholders. Addijsns bpcJcw. 

Spe'cious. aelj. [ fpccieux, Yx.fpeciofus, Latin..] 

l. Showy; pleafing to the view. 

The refl, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward rites and fpecious forms, 

Religion fatisfy’d. 

She next I tc k to wife, 

O that I never had ! fond wifh too late ! 


fAHto*' 


Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 


»**■'-* ^ - - ' — — ? — / 
r I hat Jpeciozi: monffer, my accompli fil'd Inure. 


Milton- 

PlaufibJej 


2. Pla 
view 
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ufible; fuperficially, not folidly right; finking at firff 



Bad men boaft 
Their fpecious deeds on earth which glory excites. 

Or clofe ambition varnifli’d o'er with zeal. Miltonl 

Somewhat of fpecious they muff: have to recommend them¬ 
felves to princes ; for folly will not eaffly go down in its na¬ 
tural form. . Dryden. 

Temptation is of greater danger, becaufe it is covered with 
th z fpecious names of good nature and good manners. Rogers. 

This is the only fpecious objection which our Romiffi adver¬ 
saries urge againft the do&rine of this church in the point of 
celebacy? Atterbury. 

Spe'ciously. adv. [from fpecious.] With fair appearance. 
Piety is oppofed to hypocrify and unfincerity; efpecially to 
that perfonated devotion under which any kind of impiety is 
wont to be difguifed, and put off more fpecioufy. Hammond. 
Speck, n. f [ypecec, Saxon ] A fmall difcoloration ; a fpot. 
Every fpeck does not blind a man. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Then are they happy, when 
No fpeck is left of their habitual ftains; 

But the pure aether of the foul remains. Dryden's JEneid. 

To Speck, v. a. To fpot; to ftain in drops. 

Flow’r 

Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck'd with gold. Milton. 
Speckle, n. f [from fpeck.] Small fpeck; little fpot. 

To Speckle, v. a. [from the noun ] To mark with fmall 
fpots. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pafs, 

Forelifting up aloft his J'peckled breaft. 

And often bounding on the bruifed grafs, 

As for great joy of his new comen gueft. Fairy Nfueen. 

Speckl’d vanity 
Will ficken foon and die, 

And leprous fin will melt from earthly mould. Milton. 
Saw’ft thou not late a fpeck?d ferpent rear 
His gilded fpires to climb on yon fair tree? 

Before this happy minute I was he. Dryden . 

The fmiling infant in his hand {hall take 
The crefted bafilifk and fpeckledi'nake ; 

Pleas’d the green luftre of the fcales furvey. 

And with their forky tongue and pointlefs fling {hall play. 

Pope s Meffah. 

The tortoife here and elephant unite. 

Transform’d to combs, the fpeck? d and the white. Pope . 
Spegkt, or fpeight, n. f. A woodpecker. Airfworth. 
Spectacle, n. f [fpeftade, Fr. fpeflaculum, Latin.] 

1. A {how; a gazing flock; any thing exhibited to the view as 
eminently remarkable. 

In open place produc’d they me, 

To be a publick fpeSlacle to all. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

We are made afpeRacle unto angels, and men. 1 Cor. iv. 9. 

2. Any thing perceived by the fight. 

Forth riding underneath the caftle wall, 

A dunghill of dead carcafes he fpy’d, 

^ k^ dread fulfpeStacle of that fad houfe of pride. Fa. Ppucen. 

‘V hen pronouncing fentence, feem not glad, 

Such fpettaclts, though they are juft, are fad. Denham. 
3 - [in the plural.] ^ Glaffes to affift the fight. 

The fixth age fluffs 
Into the lean and flipper d pantaloon, 

With aptSachs on nofe and pouch on fide. Shahfpeare. 
We have helps for the fight far above JfeRacles and glafibs. 

It is no fault in the fpefiades that the blind man fees not. 

c , , r Glmvilk’s A polos u 

ohakefpeare was naturally learned: he needed not the fp? 

tefo of books to read nature ; he looked inwards and found 
Cr r'n r . . Dryden on Drama tick Poefy. 

the ™ did not think that he was leading 

the way to the difeovery of new planets. Grew 

Ihewswh. re 7°, n 0f the deca y of % ht in old men, and 
(news why them fight is mended by ffeBcdes. Nowton. 

i his day, then let us not be told, 

hat you are fick and I grown old ; 

Nor think on our approaching ills, 

Spectacled "JlTN “u pi " S ' . Swi fi- 

tacles. ’ r rom noun ‘] Furnilhed with fpec- 

AiiW rpeak of him . and the bleared fights 

Latino 

whichJct^^eTf;: ' U “ BS “ d ^ d ^ tl >at 

' 'on -1 beholderf Fr -^^'Vtatin.] A lookel 

T . ... More 

the fhot. Pr ° VeS a g °° d rep, * ft t0 the the di& ptyi 

An old gentleman mounting on horfctck g^upISy] 
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but defired the fpeftators that they would count fourfeore and 
eight before they judged him. Dryden. 

Pie mourns his former vigour loff fo far, 

To make him now fpettator of a war. Dryden. 

What pleafure hath the owner more than th efpettalor r Seed. 

Spectre, n. f [ fpeftre , Fr. fpefirum, Latin.] Apparition 5 

appearance of perfons dead. 

The ghoffs of traitors from the bridge defeend. 

With bold fanatick Ipettres to rejoice. Dryden. 

The verv poetical ule of the word for a fpcBh'e, dotA imply 
an exa£t relemblance to fome real being it reprefents. Stilling. 

Thefe are nothing but fpe/slres the underftanding raiies to 
itfelf to flatter its own lazinefs. Lothe. 

Specta''! orship. n.f [from fpehtator.] Act of beholding. 
I’hou ftand’fl i’ th’ flate of hanging, or of fome death more 
long in fpedlatorfhip , and crueller in fuflerin^. Shakeypeai e. 

Spe'ctRUM. n.f [Latn.J An image; a vifible form. 

This prifin had fome veins running along within the glafs, 
from the one end to the other, which (buttered fome oi toe 
fun’s li-rht irregularly, but had no fenfible effect in encreafing 
the length of the coloured fpedh um. Newton's Opticks . 

Spe'cular, n.f [ fpecularis, Latin,} 

1. Having the qualities of a mirrouror looking glafs. 

It were but madnefs now t’ impart 
The {kill of fpecular ftone. Donne* 

Quickfilver may by the fire alone, in glafs-veffels, be turn¬ 
ed into a red body; and from this red body may be obtained 
a mercury, bright and fpecular as before. Boyle. 

A fpeculum of metal without glafs, made fome years fince 
for optical ufes, and very well wrought, produced none of 
thofe rings; and thence I underflood that thefe rings arife 
not from fpecular furface alone, but depend upon the two lur- 
faces of the plate of gLfs whereof the lpeculum was made, 
and upon the thicknefs of the glafs between them. Newton• 

2. A {lifting fight. Improper. 

The hidden way 

Of nature would’ft thou know, how firff fhe frames 
All things in miniature ? thy fpecular orb 
Apply to well differed kernels ; lo ! 

In each obferve the {lender threads 

Of firft-beginning trees. Philips . 

To Speculate, v. n. \_fpecu!er,Yr.fpecularfLaX.] To meditate* 
to contemplate ; to take a view of any thing with the mind. 

Confider the quantity, and not fpeculale upon an intrinfe- 
cal relation. Divby on Bodies. 

As our news-writers record many fa&s which afford great 
matter of {peculation, their readers fpeculate accordingly, and 
by their variety of conjeblures become confummateftatefrnen. 

Addfor » 

To Spe'culate. v. a. To confider attentively; to look through 
with the mind. 

Man was not meant to gape, or look upward with the 
eye, but to have his thoughts fublime; and not only behold, 
but Jpeculate their nature with the eye of the underftanding. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Speculation, n.f f L fpcculation,Yr. from fpeculate.] 

1. Examination by the eye; view. 

2 . Examiner; fpy. This word is found no where elfe, and 
probably is here mifprinted for fpeculatcr. 

I hey who have, as who have not, whom their great 
ftars 

Throne and fet high ? fervants 

Which are to France the fpies and fpeculations , 

Intelligent of our ftate. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. Mental view; intellectual examination; contemplation. 

In all thefe things being fully perfuaded, that what they did, 
it was obedience to the will o{ God, and that all men fhould 
00 the like; there remained after fpeculation , practice where- 
unto the whole world might be framed. Hooker. 

T henceforth to fpeculations high or deep, 

I turn d my thoughts; and with capacious mind 
Confider’d all things vifible. Milton. 

News-writers afford matter of fpeculation. Addifon. 

4. A train of thoughts formed by meditation. 

Irom him Socrates derived the principles of morality, and 
molt part of his natural fpeculations. Temple. 

5. Mental fcheme not reduced to pra&ice. 

This terreffrial globe, which before was only round in fpe- 
culauon, has iince been furrounded by the fortune and boldnefs 
of many navigators. _ ' Timpk% 

6. 1 ower of light. Not in ufe. 

'1 hy bones are marrowlefs ; thy blood is cold; 

Thou haft no fpeculation in thofe eyes 
T. hou ftarft with. ^ 

Speculative, adj. \fpeculatif, Fr. from fpeculate.] 

I. vriven to fpeculation; contemplative. 

ma „ if 1 . otl, , £r ufes were ““erly taken away, yet the mind of 
nl. ■ ? U1S - p.yy^Jt^Iahve and delighted with contem- 

led e fake ^ ** * wcie ^ !10W11 even for meer k now- 

r , . Hooker. 

to en=:p S T“ pe,fons who have no turn ot mind 

to encreafe then fortunes. Adlii r 
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2U Theoretical; notional; ideal; not praXicaL 

Some take it for a fpeculative platform, that reafon and na¬ 
ture would that the beft fhould govern, but no wife to create 
a right. Bacon s holy War. 

Spe'culatively. adv. [from fpeculative .] 

1. Contemplatively; with meditation. 

2. Ideally; notionally; theoretically; not praXically. 
Speculator. n. f [from /peculate.] 

I» One who forms theories. 

He is dexterous in puzzling others, if they be not through 
paced Jpeculators in thofe great theories. More. 

2. [Speculaleur, French.] Anobferver; a contemplater. 

Although lapidaries and queftuary enquirers affirm it, yet 
the writers of minerals, and natural /peculators, conceive the 
ftones which bear this name to be a mineral concretion. Brown. 

3. A fpy; a watcher. 

All the boats had one /peculator, to give notice when the 
fifh approached. Broome's Notes on the Odyfey. 

Spk'culatory. adj. [from /peculate.] Exercifing fpeculation. 
SPE'CULUM. n.f. [Latin.] A mirrour; a looking-glafs; 
that in which reprefentations are formed by reflection. 

A rough and coloured objeX may ferve for a fpeculum, to 
reflect the artificial rainbow. Boyle on Colours. 

Sped. The preterite and part, paffive of [peed. 

His horfe full of windfalls, fped with the fpavins, and rayed 
with the yellows. Shakefpeare. 

Barbaroffa, fped of that he defined, {laid not long at Con- 
ftantinople, but fhaped his courfe towards Italy. Knolles. 

With all his harnefis fioon the god was fped ; 

His flying hat, wings on his heels. Dryden. 

Speech., n.f [from /peak. ] 

1. 1 he power of articulate utterance; the power of expreffing 
thoughts by vocal words. 

There is none comparable to the variety of inftruXive ex- 
preffions by fpeech , wherewith a man alone is endowed, for the 
communication of his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 

Though our ideas are firfl: acquired by various fenfations 
and reflexions, yet we convey them to each other by the means 
of certain founds, or written marks, which we call words; 
and a great part of our knowledge is both obtained and com¬ 
municated by thefie means, which are called fpeech. Watts. 

2 . Language ; words confiidered as expreffing thoughts. 

In fpeech be eight parts. Accidence. 

The aXs of God to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of fpeech be told. Milton. 

3. Particular language as diftinX from others. 

There is neither fpeech nor language, but their voices are 
heard among them. Pf Common Prayer. 

4. Any thing fpoken. 

A plague upon your epileptick vifiage! 

Smile you my fpeeches as I were a fool. Shakefp . K. Lear. 

5. Talk; mention. 

The duke did of me demand 
What was the fpeech among the Londoners, 

Concerning the French journey. Shakefpeare. 

Speech of a man’s felf ought to be fieldom. Bacon s Effays. 

6. Oration ; harangue. 

The conftant defiign of thefie orators, in all their fpeeches, 
was to drive fome one particular point. Swift. 

7. Liberty to fipeak. 

I, with leave of fpeech implor’d, reply’d. Milton. 

Spe'echless. adj . [from fpeech.'] 

1. Deprived of the power of fpeaking; made mute or dumb. 

He fell down, foam’d at mouth, and was jpeechlefs. Shakefp. 
The great god Pan hath broken his pipes, and Apollo's 
priefts are become Jpeechlefs. Raleigh. 

A Angle vifiion tranfiports them: it finds them in the eager- 
nefis and height of their devotion; they are fpeechlcfs for the 
time that it continues, and proftrate when it departs. Dryden. 
Speechlefs with wonder, and half dead with fear. Addifon. 

2 . Mute; dumb. 

I kneel’d before him; 

’Twas very faintly he faid rife : difmifs’d me 
Thus, with his fpeechlefs hand. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

From her eyes 

I did receive fair fpeechlefs meffages. Shakefpeare. 

He that never hears a word fpoken, it is no wonder he re¬ 
main fpeechlefs ; as any one muff do, who from an infant fhould 
be bred up among mutes. Holder 1 s Elements of Speech. 

To SPEED, v. n. pret. and part, paffi fped and fpeeded. [fpoeden, 
Dutch. ] 

1. To make hafle ; to move with celerity. 

Sowell they fped that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas thePaynim lay. 

Devoid of'outward fienfie and native ftrength, 

Covered with charmed cloud from view of day. Fa. jjhieen. 
Do you think me a fwallow, an arrow, or a bullet ? Have 
I, in my poor and cold motion, the expedition of thought ? 
I fpeeded hither with the very extremeft inch of poffibility. Shak. 
If pray’rs 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would fpeed before thee, and be louder heard, Milton , 


Wall 


er. 


Fairfax. 
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See where Idwall fpeecls ! a trufty fioldier. A. Philih 

2. [Spebran, to grow rich, Saxon.] To have fuccefs. 

Make me not fighted like the bafilifk : 

I’ve look’d on thoufands, who have fped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none fo. Shakefp. Winter's Tnt 
Now if this fuit lay in Bianca’s pow’r, 

How quickly fhould you [peed. Shakefpeare 

Macicaus {hewed them what an offence it was rafhly to de¬ 
part out of the city, which might be unto them dangerous* 
although they fhould fpeed never fo well. Knolles 

When firfl: this tempter crofs’d the gulph from hell 
I told you then he fhould prevail, and fpeed 
In his bad errand. Milton 

Thefe were violators of the firfl temple, and thofe that pro¬ 
faned and abufed the fecond fed no better. South 

3. To have any condition good or bad. 

Ships heretofore in leas like fifhes fped. 

The mightieft ftill upon the fmalleft fed. 

To Speed, v. a. 

1. To difpatch in hafle. 

The tyrant’s felf, a thing unufied, began 
To feel his heart relent with meer compaffion; 

But not difipos’d to ruth or mercy then, 

He Iped him thence home to his habitation. 

2. To furnifh in hafle. 

3. To difpatch ; to deftroy ; to kill. 

With a fpeecling thruft his heart he found ; 

The lukewarm blood came rufhing thro’ the wound. Dryd. 

A dire dilemma ! either way I’m fped ; 

If foe^, they write; if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 

4. To mifehief; to ruin. 

5. To hafien; to put into quick motion. 

ohe, 

Hearing fo much, will fpeed her foot again, 

Led hither by pure love. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Satan, tow’rd the coaft of earth beneath, 

Down from th’ ecliptick fped with hop’d fuccefs, 

Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 
The prieft reply’d no more, 

But fped his fteps along the hoarfe refounding fhore. Dryden , 

6. To execute; to difpatch. 

Judicial aXs are all thofe writings and matters which re¬ 
late to judicial proceedings, and are fped in open court at the 
inftance of one or both of the parties. Aylijfc's Parergon. 

7. To affift; to help forward. 

Lucina 

Reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throws. Dryden. 

Propitious Neptune fleer’d their courfe by night 
With rifing gales, that fped their happy flight. Dryden. 

Speed the fioft intercourfe from foul to foul. 

And waft a figh from Indus to the Pole. Ptfe- 

8. To make profiperous. 

If any bring not this doXrine, receive him not into your 
houfe, neither bid him God fpeed. w PnJ 

Timon is fhrunk, indeed ; 

And he, that’s once deny’d, will hardly fpeed. 

Speed, n.f. [ fpoed, Dutch.] 

1. Quicknefs; celerity. 

Earth receives 

As tribute, fuch a fumlefs journey brought 
Of incorporeal fpeed, her warmth and light; 

Speed' to deferibe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. • Milton. 
We obferve the horfe’s patient fervice at the plough 
his fpeed upon the highway, his dociblenefs, and delire 0 
glory. m ‘ 

2. Hafle; hurry; difpatch. . .... , 

When they {train to their utmoft fpeed, there is itul tne 
wonted diftance between them and their aims: ail then eager 
purfuits bring them no acquefts. Decay of ny 

3. The courfe or pace of a horfe. f 

He that rides at high fpeed, and with a piftol, kills a P arr0 
flying. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. Succefs; event. 

The prince your fon, with mere conceit and fear 
Of the queen’s fpeed, is gone. Sha efpe 

O Lord, I pray thee fend me good fpeed. Gen. xxi\- 
SpeTdily. adv. [from [peedy.] With hafle; quick)- 

Poft fpeedily to your hufband, T 

Shew him this letter! Shakefp. K,ng Uar. 

Seni fpeedily to Bertran; charge him p 

Not to proceed. Dryden s tynufl 

Spe'ediness. n.f. [from fpeedy . ] "1 he quality 0 

fpeedy. . , . 

Spe'edwell. n.f [veronica, Latin.] Fluelhn. P‘‘ V Qne 

The leaves grow oppofite by pairs : the calyx con i a 

leaf, which is divided into four parts, expanding m o . 
ftar : the flower confifts of one leaf, divided u 1t0 
ments, expanding in a circular order: when the . tw0 
the ovary becomes a membranaceous fruit, divi .e -_ eS 
cells, fhaped like an heart, and filled with m 

finall, and at other times large and thick. 1 e * 

In 


St. Paul. 
Shakefp. 
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r _ rrarcitv in Silefia a rumour was fpread of Its raining 
. hut ’twas found to be only the feeds of the tvy- 
T mEm, or frnali henbit. Delham’e Phyfu,-Theology. 
Spe'fd [ adj. [horn fpeed.] Quick; fwift; nimble; quick of 

difpatch. near ’s the other army ? 

^-Near, and on fpeedy foot: the main defciv 
Stands on the hourly thought, Shakefp. King Lear. 

Back with [peediejt fail 

Zophiel, of cherubim the fwifteft wing, - 

Came flying. u , j 1 . s Parai, f‘ Lo ^ 

Let it be enough what thou halt done. 

When fpotted deaths ran arm’d through ev’ry ftreet. 

With poifon’d darts, which not the good could fhun, 

The Jfpeedy could outfly, or valiant meet. Dryden. 

SPELL, n. f [ppcl, Saxon, a word.] 

, A charm conflfting of fome words of occult power. Thus 
’ Horace ufes words: 

Sunt verba & voces quihus hunc lenire dolorem 
Pofis. 

Start not; her aXions fhall be holy : 

You hear my fpell is lawful: do not fhun her. 

Until you fee her die again; for then 

You kill her double. Shakefp. Winter s Tcde. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, that they ftand in 
awe of charms, fpells, and conjurations, letters, charaXers, 
notes, and daffies. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious arms. 

Had not fpells 

And black enchantments, fome magician’s art, 

Arm’d thee or charm’d thee ftrong. Milton's Agonifles. 
Begin, begin, the myftick fpell prepare. Milton. 

Yourfelf you fo excel, 

When you vouchfafe to breathe my thought, 

That like a fpirit with this fpell 
Of my own teaching, lam caught. Waller. 

Mild Lucina 

Then reach’d her midwife hands to fpeed the throes, 

And fpoke the pow’rful/p*?//j that babes to birth difclofe. Dry. 

2. A turn of work. 

Their toil is fo extreme as they cannot endure it above four 
hours in a day, but are fucceeded by fpells: the refidue of the 
time they wear out at coytes and kayles. Carew. 

To Spell, v. a. [fpellen, Dutch.] 

1. To write with the proper letters. 

In the criticilm of Jpelling , the word fatire ought to be with 
i, and not with y ; and if this be fo, then it is falfe fpelled 
throughout. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

2. To read by naming letters flngly. 

I never yet faw man. 

How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d. 

But file would fpell him backward; if fair fac’d. 

She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her fifter. Shakefp. 

3. To charm. 

I have you fall:: 

Unchain your fpirits now with fpelling charms, 

And try if they can gain your liberty. Shak. Henry VI. 

This gather’d in the planetary hour, 

With noxious weeds, and Jpell'd with words of pow’r. 

Dire ftepdames in the magick bowl infufe. Dryden. 

To Spell. v. n. 

1. To form words of letters. 

What fmall knowledge was, in them did dwell; 

And he a god, who could but read or fpell. Dryden. 

By pafting on the vowels and confonants on the fides of 
four dice, he has made this a play for his children, whereby 
his eldeft fon in coats, has played himfelf into fpelling. Locke. 

The Latin, being written of the fame charaXer with the 
mother-tongue, by the affiftance of a fpelling book, it is le- 
S^le. . Spectator. 

Another caufe, which hath maimed our language, is a 
fooliffi opinion that we ought to fpell exaXly as we {peak. Swift. 
i. To read. 

If I read aught in heav’n. 

Or heav’n write aught of fate, by what the Ears, 
Voluminous or Angle charaXers, 

In their conjunXion met, give me to fpell. 

Sorrows and labours, opposition, hate, 

Attends thee. Milton's Paradife LgJI. 

When gowns, not arms, repell’d 
The fierce Epirote, and the African bold. 

Whether to fettle peace, or to unfold 
i he drift of hollow ftates, hard to be fpell'd. Milton. 

And may at laft my weary age 
lind out the peaceful hermitage, 

Where I may fit and rightly °fpell 
Of every ftar that heav’n doth fliew. 

And every herb that fips the dew. 

3 - 1 o read unfkdfully. 

As to his understanding, they bring him in void of all no- 

Dl’rD e un " n f ten b ! ank ! tent into the world only to read 
aad Jpell out a God in the works of creation. South. 
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To Spelt, v. n. To fplit; to break. A bad word. 

Feed eeefe with oats, fpelled beans, barley-meal, or ground 
malt mixed with beer. ^ Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Spe'lter. n.f A kind of femi-metal. 

Metals in fufion do not flame for want of a copious iume, 
except fpelter, which fumes copioufly, and thereby flames. Newt. 
To SPEND, v. a. [ypenban, Saxon; fpendere, Italian.] 

1. To confume ; to exhauft; to lay out. 

Our cannons malice vainly fhall be /pent 
A^ainft th’ invulnerable clouds. Shakefpeare. 

I will very gladly fpend and bo Spent for you. 2 Cor. xu. r5- 
There is oil in the dwelling of the wife, but a fooliffi man 

fpendeth it up. XX1 * 20 * 

We muft exafperate 

Th’ almighty ViXor to fpend all his rage. Milton. 

Thus labour could at firft begin a title of property in tne 
common things of nature, and fpend'mg it upon our ules bound 

Money is brought into England by nothing but /pending 

here lefs of foreign commodities than what we carry to market 

r Locke . 

can pay for. 

2. To beftow as expence; to expend. 

Wherefore do ye fpend money for that which is not bread? 

If Iv. 2. 

Eleutherius, perceiving that he was unwilling to fpend any 
more time upon the debate, thought not fit to make any men¬ 
tion to him of the propofed opinion. Boyle . 

3. To effufe. 

Coward dogs 

Moft fpend their mouths, when what they feem to threaten 
Runs far before them. ShakeJ. Henry V. 

4. To lquander; to laviffi. 

They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around ; 
Heaps of [pent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground. Dryden. 
The whole of our refleXions terminate in this, what courfe 
we are to take to pafs our time; fome to get, and others to 
jpend their eftates. Wake. 

5. To pafs. 

When we can intreat an hour to ferve. 

Would fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 

If you would grant the time. Shake/. Macbeth . 

They fpend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down 
to the grave. J°b xxi. 13. 

He fpends his life with his wife, and remembereth neither 
father nor mother. * Efdr. iv. 21. 

When he was of riper years, for his farther accompliffi- 
ment, he /pent a confiderable part of his time in travelling. P ope. 

6. To wafte; to wear out. 

In thofe paftoral paftimes a great many days were /pent, to 
follow their flying predeceffors. Sidney. 

The waves afeended and defeended, ’till their violence being 
/pent by degrees, they fettled at laft. Burnet'sDheo. of the Earth. 
The winds are rais’d, the ftorm blov/s high; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury, and direX it right, 

’Till it has Jpent itfelf on Cato’s head. Addifon's Cato . 

7. To fatigue; to harrafs. 

Nothing but only the hope of fpoil did relieve them, having 
fcarce clothes to cover their nakednefs, and their bodies Jpent 
with long labour and thirft. Knolles's Hi/lory of the Lurks. 

Or come your {hipping in our ports to lay, 

Spent and difabled in fo long a way ? Dryden's Mn. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d, our belt men {lain ; 

7 'he reft, an heartlefs number, Jpent with watching. 

And harrafs’d out with duty. Dryden. 

Some [pent with toil, fome with defpair opprefs’d, 

Leap’d headlong from the heights, the flames confum’d the 
reft. Dryden s /En. 

Thou oft haft feen me 

Wreftling with vice and faXion; now thou fee’ft me 
Spent, overpower’d, defpairingof fuccefs. Addifon's Cato, 

To Spend, v. n. 

1. To make expence. 

Henceforth your tongue muft fpend at leffer rate. 

Than in its flames to wrap a nation’s fate. Dryden . 

He fpends as a perfon who knows that he muft come to a 
reckoning. South. 

2. To prove in the ufe. 

Butter /pent as if it came from the richer foil. Lemple. 

3. To be loft or wafted. 

The found fpendeth and is diffipated in the open air ; but in 
fuch concaves it is conferved and contraXed. Bacon. 

On mountains, it may be, many dews fall, that fpend before 
they come to the valleys. * Bacon. 

4. To be employed to any ufe. 

There have been cups and an image of Jupiter made of 
wild vines; for the vines that they ufe for wine are fo often 
cut, that their fap fpendeth into the grapes. Bacon. 

Spe'nder. n.f. [from fpend.] 

1. One who fpends. 

Let not your recreations be laviffi [penders of your time; 
but healthful, ffiort, and apt to refreffi you. Taylor. 

2. A 
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2 . A prodigal; alavifher. 

Bifhop Morton told the commiffioners, who were to levy the 
benevolence, if they met with any that were fparing, tell them 
that they muft needs have, becaufe they laid up; and if they 
were fpenders , they muft needs have, becaufe it was feen in 
their port and manner of living. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

Spe'ndthrift. n. f [ fpend and thrift . ] A prodigal; a 
laviftier. 

Bitter cold weather ftarved both the bird and the fpend - 
thrift, L'Eji range. 

Some fawning ufurer does feed 
With prefent fums th’unwary fpendthrift' s need. Dryclen, 
Moft men, like jpendthrift heirs, judge a little in hand bet¬ 
ter than a great deal to come. Locke. 

The fon, bred in {loth, becomes a fpendthrift , a profligate, 
and goes out of the world a beggar. Swift. 

Spe'rable. adj. [ [perabilis , Latin.] Such as may be hoped. 
We may caft it away, if it be found but a bladder, and 
difeharge it of fo much as is vain and not fperable. Bacon. 

SPERM, n.f [fpcrme,Fr. fperma,Lat.] Seed; that by which 
the fpecies is continued. 

Some creatures bring forth many young ones at a burthen, 
and fome but one : this may be caufed by the quantity of fperm 
required, or by the partitions of the womb which may fever 
the fperin. Bacon. 

T here is required to the preparation of the fperm of animals 
a great apparatus of veflels, many fecretions, concodlions, 
reflections, and circulations. Ray. 

SFE'RMA CETI. n.f. [Latin.] Corruptedly pronounced 
parmafitty. 

A particular fort of whale affords the oil whence this is 
made ; and that is very improperly called fperma , becaufe it is 
only the oil which comes from the head of which it can be 
made. It is changed from what it is naturally, the oil itfelf 
being very brown and rank. The peculiar property of it is 
to fhoot into flakes, not much unlike the cryftallization of 
falts ; but in this ftate ’tis yellow, and has a certain ranknefs, 
from which it is freed by fqueezing it between warm metalline 
plates in a prefs, and afterwards expofing the remainder to the 
open air: at length it becomes perfectly pure, inodorous, flaky, 
fmooth, white, and in fome meafure tranfparent. Quincy. 

Sperma'tick ‘ at v‘ L Jpermatique, rr. from jperm.j 

1. Seminal; confifting of feed. 

The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but fper¬ 
matical or vital. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Metals and fundry meteors rude fhapes have no need 
of any particular principle of life, or fpermatical form, diftindl 
from the reft or motion of the particles of the matter. More. 

2. Belonging to the fperm. 

The moifture of the body, which did before irrigate the 
parts, is drawn down to the fpermatical veflels. Bacon. 

Two different fexes muft concur to their generation: there 
is in both a great apparatus of fpermatick veflels, wherein the 
more fpirituous part of the blood is by many digeftions and 
circulations exalted into fperm. Ray on the Creation. 

To Spe'rmatize. v. n. [from fpermC] To yield feed. 

Ariftotle affirming that women do not fpermatize , and con¬ 
fer a receptacle rather than efl'ential principles of generation, 
deductively includes both fexes in mankind. Brown. 

Sperm atcce'le. n.f. [<nr tgy.ee and x./jArh] A rupture caufed 
by the contraction of the feminal veflels, and the femen falling 
into the ferotum. Bailey. 

Spermo'logist. n.f. [0-7One who gathers or 
treats of feeds. Did 7 . 

To Sperse. v. a. [fperfus, Latin.] Todifperfe; to fcatter. 

A word not now in ufe. 

The wrathful wind, 

Which blows cold ftorms, burft out of Scythian mew 
That fperjl thofe clouds, and in fo fhort as thought 
This dreadful fhape was vanifhed to nought. Spenfer. 

He making fpeedy way through fperfed air. 

And through the world of waters wide and deep. 

To Morpheus’ houfe doth haftily repair. Fairy Queen. 

To Spet. v. a. To bring or pour abundantly. [ Spet in Scot¬ 
land is a fuperabundance of water : as, that tide or frefh was 
a high J'pet. J 

Myfterious dame, 

That ne’er art call’d, but when the dragon womb 
Of Stygian darknefs fpets her thickeft gloom. 

And makes one blot of all the air, 

Stop thy cloudy ebon chair. Milton. 

To SPEW. v. a. [ppepan, Saxon; fpeuwen, Dutch.] 

1. To vomit; to ejedt from the ftomach. 

A fwordflfh fmall him from the reft did funder, 

That in his throat him pricking foftly under 
His wide abyfs, him forced forth to Jpew , 

That all the fea did roar like heaven’s thunder. 

And all the waves were ftain’d with filthy hue. Spenfer. 

2. To ejeeft; to caft forth. 

When earth with flime and mud is cover’d o’er. 

Or hollow places fpew their wat’ry ftore. Dryden’s Georg. 
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^ When yellow fands are Lifted from below, 

The glitt'ring billows give a golden Ihow ; 

And when the fouler bottom fpews the black, ' ttit 

The Stygian dye the tainted waters take. * rv. , 

3. To eject with loathing. , - ■ fV 

Keep my ftatutes, and commit not any of thefe abomina 
tions, that the \and fpew not you out. Lev. xviii 28 

Contentious fuits ought to be fpevued ouf, as the furfeit f 

™ UrtS * ^ . Bacon's Effas 

To Spew. v. n. To vomit; to eafe the ftomach. u ■ 

He could have haul’d in 
The drunkards, and the noifesof the inn; 

But better ’twas that they fhould fleep or fpew, 

Than in the feene to offend or him or you. Ben. 7 0 j )f r 

Spe'wy. adj. [from fpew.’] A provincial word. 

The lower vallies in wet Winters are fo fpewy, that thev 
, know not how to feed them. Mortimer's Husbandry 

To Spha'celate. v. a. [from fphacelus, medical, Latin.] Tb 
afFedf with a gangrene. 

The long retention of matter fphacelates the brain. Shar\ 
To Spha'celate v. n. To mortify; to fuffer the gangrene! ■ 
The fkin, by the great 'diftenfion, having been rendered 
very thin, will, if not taken away, fphacelate , and the reft 
degenerate into a cancerous ulcer. Sharp's Surgery. 

Spha'celus. n.f [<r(pco)tsX &; fphacele, Fr.] A gangrene; a 
mortification. 

It is the ground of inflammation, gangrene, fphacelus. Witem. 
SPHERE, n.f. [fphere, French ; fphara, Latin.] 

1. A globe ; an orbicular body ; a body of which the center is 
at the fame difiance from every point of the circumference. 

Firft the fun, a mighty fphere, he fram’d. Milton* 

2 . Any globe of the mundane fyftem 

What if within the moon’s fair fhining fphere. 

What if in every other ftar unfeen, 

Of other worlds he happily ffiould hear? Fairy ^ hcen , 
And then mortal ears 

Had heard the mufick of the fpheres. Dryden . 

3. A globe reprefenting the earth or fky. 

I wo figures on the Tides embofs’d appear; } 

Conon, and what’s his name who made the fphere , ( 

And fhew’d the feafons of the Hiding year. Dryden. ) 

4. Orb ; circuit of motion. 

Half unfung, but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal fphere. Milton. 

5. Province; compafs of knowledge or action; employment. 
[From the fphere of adfivity aferibed to the power emanating 
from bodies.] 

To be call’d into a hug e fphere, and not to be feen to move 
in’t. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Of enemies he could not but contradt good ftore, while 
moving in fo high a fphere, and with fo vigorous a luftre. K C. 

Every man, verfed in any particular bufinefs, finds fault 
with thefe authors, fo far as they treat of matters within his 
fphere. Add if on's Freeholder. 

Ye know the fpheres and various talks affign’d 
By laws eternal to the a;thereal kind. Pope. 

To Sphere, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in a fphere. 

The glorious planet Sol, 

In noble eminence enthron’d and fpher’d 
Amidft the reft, whofe med’cinable eye 
Corrects the ill afpeefts of planets evil. Shakefpeare. 

2. To form into roundnefs. 

Light from her native Eaft 
To journey through the airv gloom began, 

Spher'd in a radiant cloud ; for yet the fun 

Was not. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Sphe'rick!” \ ad i m UP her H ue a French 5 from fphere.] 

1. Round; orbicular; globular. 

What defeent of waters could there be in a fpherical ana 
round body, wherein there is nor high nor low. Raleigh. 

Though founds fpread round, fo that there is an orb 01 
fpherical area of the found, yet they go fartbeft in the fore¬ 
lines from the firft local impulfion of the air. Bacon. 

By difeernment of the moifture drawn up in vapours, we 
muft know the reafon of the fpherical figures of the drops. Glaiu 
A fluid mafs neceffarily falls into a fpherical fufface. & £l • 

Where the central nodule was globular, the inner furfaceo 
the firft cruft would be fpherick ; and if the cruft was in al 
parts of the fame thicknefs, that whole cruft would b ejpf 
r i ca l Woodward on Fojjilt. 

2. Planetary; relating to orbs pf the planets. , 

We make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon, an 
ftars, as if we were villains by fpherical predominance. ^ w &]• 
Sphe'rically. adv. [from fpherical.] In form of a fphere. 
Sphe'ricalness. I n.f [from Jphcre.] Roundnefs, r 
Sphe'ricity. ) tundity. , s 

Such bodies receive their figure and limits from fuen e ‘ 
hinder them from attaining to that fphericalnefs they airn at - 
Water confifts of fmall, fmooth, fpherical particles. ■ 
fmoothnefs makes ’em flip eafily upon one another; thef 
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; ; t j^ps ’em from touching one another in more points than 
; r Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

SPHEROID, n.f. [<s(pdiiooo and ; fpheroide, Fr.] A body 
obloncror oblate, approaching to the form of a fphere. 

They are not folid particles, by the neceffity they are under 
rhano-e their figures into oblong fpheroids, in the capillary 
- 06 b Chcyn's Phil. Princ. 

:'dical. adj. [from fpheroid.] Having the form of a 

^ If thefe corpufcles be fpheroidical, or oval, their fhorteft 
diameters muft not be much greater than thofe of light. Cheyne. 
Sphe'rule. n.f. [fphanula, Latin.] A little globe. 

Mercury is a collediion of exceeding fmall, vaftly heavy 


to 

veflels. 

SpheROI 


fpberules 


Cheyne's Phil. Princ . 


Sphinx. »•/ [ ] . 

The fphinx was a famous monfter in Egypt, that remained 

by conjoined Nilus, having the face of a virgin, and the body 

of a lion. Peacham on Drawing. 

Spi'al. n.f. [efpial, Fr.] Afpy; a fcout ; a watcher. Obfolete. 

His ears be as J'pials , alarum to crie. TuJJer's Husbandry. 

He privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet what courfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa. Qu. 

For he by faithful fpial was affured 

That Egypt’s king was forward on his way. Fairfax. 

Their truft towards them hath rather been as to good Jpials 

and good whifperers, than good magiftrates and officers. Bac. 

SPICE, n.f. [ejpicr, French.J 

1. A vegetable production, fragrant to the fmell and pungent to 
the palate; an aromatick fubftance ufed in fauces. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle vcffel’s fide. 

Would fcatter all the fpices on the ftream. Shakefpeare. 
Is not manhood, learning, gentlenefs, and virtue, the fpice 
and fait that feafons a man ? Shakefp. Trail, and Crejjula. 

The traflkk of theyj&/a’-merchants. 1 Kings x. 1 5. 

Garlick, the northern fpice, is in mighty requeft among 
the Indians. Temple. 

High fauces and rich fpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker. 

2. A fmall quantity, as of fpice to the thing feafoned. 

Think what they have done, 

And then run ftark mad ; for all 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but fpices of it. Shakefpeare. 
It containeth fingular relations, not without fome jpice or 
fprinkling of all learning. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

So in the wicked there’s novice. 

Of which the faints have not a jpice. Hudibras. 

To Spice, v. a. [from the noun ] To feafon with fpice; to 
mix with aromatick bodies. 

His mother was a votrefs of my order, 

And in th efpiccd Indian air by night 

Full often (lie hath gc.fip’d by my fide. Shakefpeare. 

Thefe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 
May great-grand-children of thy praifes grow; 

And fo, though not revive, embalm and Jpice 
T he world, which elfe would putrify with vice. Donne. 

Vv hat though fome have a fraught 
Of cloves and nutmegs, and in cinnamon fail. 

If thou haft wherewithal to fpice a draught, 

When griefs prevail ? Herbert. 

Spi'cer. n. f. [from fpice.] One who deals in fpice. 

Names have been derived from occupations, as Salter and 

r S ! ker - , r ,. . Camden. 

OPI cery. n.f. [ Cjpueries , French; from fpice.] 

J. The commodity of fpices. 

Their camels were loaden with fpicery, and balm and 

myrrh. Raleijd H.Jior, of the Mrld. 

She in whofe body 
The weftern treafure, eaftern fpicery, 

Europe and Africk, and the unknown reft, 

Were eafily fou nd. r 

2. A repofitory of fpices. 

"I ht fplary the cellar and its furniture, are too well known 
e p ° be ,nflfted U P««- Addifcn on Italy. 

hT ‘ j y S r AN : f 1 hls word 1 ftould not have expedted to 
found authonfed by a polite writer. Span-new is ufed by 

sT: and ls fuppofed to come from j-pannan, to ftretch, 
ZA P 7 A when «>». Span-new is therefore ori- 
andT“/ ed “ f , clo:uh ne w extended or dreflbd at the clothiers, 
and fp,ck andjpan is newly extended on the fpites or tenters • 

wT, 3 ° W , word 'J Q- uite "<=w; now firft ufed? ‘ 
W rule the honour, thou haft got, 

r 5 JP tc k andfpan new, piping hot, 

otrike her up bravely. - j, , 

croat^T ld , haVC thefc reduCei! t0 nothin S> and ‘hen othere 
fed \fpck and fpan new out of nothing. + 

I keep no antiquated ftuff; Burnet. 

9dv' ut fp* c & and fpan I have enough. c - 

S m'?Y. N Idj. [horn fide j Crb maldm0ny or bear 'vort. Dili. 
oducing fpice; abounding with aromaticks. 

* j. r , em tlle ^dumaean balm did fweat, 
n ln hot Ceilon fpicy forefts grew. Dryden, 
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2. Aromatick ; having the qualities of fpice. 

OfF at fea north-eaft winds blow 
Sabsean odour, from the fpicy fhore 
Of Araby the bleft, with fuch delay 
Well pleas’d they flack their courfe, and many a league, 
Chear’d with the grateful fmell, old ocean fmiles. Milton . 

The regimen in thisdifeafe ought to be of fpicy and cepha~ 
lick vegetables, to difpel the vifeofity. Arbuthnot oh Diet. 

" Under fouthern Ikies exalt their fails. 

Led by new ftars, and borne b yjpicy gales ! Pope. 

SpTcosity. n.f [fpica, Latin.] The quality of being fpiked 
like ears of corn; fulnels of ears. * Didl. 

SPLDER. n.f. [Skinner thinks this word foftened from fpinder * 
or fpinner, from fpin: Junius, with his ufual felicity, dreams 
that it comes from <T7n£av, to extend; for the fpider extends 
his web. Perhaps it comes from fpieden , Dutch; fpeyden, 
Danifti, to fpy, to lye upon the catch. Doji, bojia, Saxon, 
is a beetle, or properly an humble bee, or Jlinglefs beet May not 
fpider he fpy dor, the infedi that watches the dor ?] The ani¬ 
mal that fpins a web for flies. 

More direful hap betide that hated wretch, 

Than I can wifli to adders, fpiders, toads. Shakefpeare . 

The fpider's web to watch we’ll ftand, 

And when it takes the bee. 

We’ll help out of the tyrant’s hand 
The innocent to free. Drayton. 

Infidious, reftlefs, watchful fpider. 

Fear no officious damfel’s broom; 

Extend thy artful fabrick wider. 

And fpread thy banners round my room : 

While I thy curious fabrick ftare at, 

And think on haplefs poet’s fate, 

Like thee confin’d to noifome garret, 

And rudely banifh’d rooms of ftate. Dr. Littleton. 

The fpider's touch how exquifiteiy fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pope. 

Spi'derwort. n f [phalangium, Latin.] A plant with a lily- 
flower, compofed of fix petals. Adil/er. 

SpPgnel. n.f. [meum, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it is an umbelliferous plant, with very 
narrow leaves : the feeds are large, oblong, and ftriated. To 
which may be added, it hath a perennial root, it is medi¬ 
cinal. Miller. 

SpFgot. n.f. [ fpijcker, Dutch.]/ A pin or peg put into the 
faucet to keep in the liquor. 

Bafe Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigot wield. Shakef. 
Take out the fpigot, and clap the point in your mouth. Sic. 

Spike, n.f [fpica, Latin.] 

1. An ear of corn. 

Drawn up in ranks and files, the bearded fpikes 
Guard it from birds as with a ftand cf pikes. Denham . 

Suffering not the yellow beards to rear, 

He tramples down the fpikes, and intercepts the year. Dryd. 

The gleaners, 

Spike after fpike, their fparing harveft pick. Thomfon . 

2. A long nail of iron or wood; a long rod of iron fharpened: 
fo called from its fimilitude to an ear. 

For the body of the {hips, no nation equals England for the 
oaken timber; and we need not borrow of any other iron for 
fpikes, or nails to faften them. " Bacon 

The head of your medal would be feen to more advantage^ 
if it were placed on a fpike of the tower. Dryden. 

He wears on his head the corona radiaia, another type of 
his divinity : th efpikes that fhoot out reprefent the rays of the 

C fun- , Addifrn. 

opike. n.f. The name of a plant. This is a fmaller fpecies 
of lavender. r 

. The oil of fpike is much ufed by our artificers in their var- 
mffies ; but it is generally adulterated. Hi M's Mat. Med. 

To Spike, v.a.■ [from the noun.] 

1. To faften with long nails. 

. La y lon g P^nks upon them, pinned or fpiked down to the 
pieces of oak on which they lie. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Lay long planks upon them, fpikmg or pinning them down 

„ r r . . , . .. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

2. 1 o fet with fpikes. 

A youth, leaping over the fpiked pa\es, was fuddenly frighted 
down, and in his falling he was catched by thofe fpikes. Wifem 

Spi'kenard. n.f [fpica nardi, Latin.] A plant, and the oil 
or ballam produced from the plant. 

There are three-forts of fpikenard. 1. The Indian fpike- 
nard is moft famous: it is a congeries of fibrous fubftances ad- 
hering to the upper p -rt of the root, of an agreeable aroma¬ 
tick and bitterifh tafte: it grows plentifully in Java. It has 
been known to the medical writers of all ages 2 Cehick 

iris s,™'; sa'r te/'i.'” 8 "- 1 

/ T c.»,d.o.ui, jl 

the Alpine and Pyfenean mountains. 3. Mountain fnike 
nard IS a moderately large oblong root of "a plant ofthe v dk- 

andqUamieS - Wthofeof the Cel. 

r T Bill’s Mat. Med. 

A woman 
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A woman having an alabafter box of ointment of fpikenard , 
crake and poured it on bis head. . Mar . xiv. 3. 

He caft into the pile bundles of myrrh, and {heaves of fpike¬ 
nard, enriching it with every fpicy {hrub. Spectator . 

Spjll. n.f. [fpijlen,D utch.] 

1. A fmall fhiver of wood, or thin bar of iron. 

The oyfters, belides gathering by hand, have a peculiar 
dredge, which is a thick ftrong net, fattened to three fpills of 
iron, and drawn at the boat’s ftern. Carew. 

Have near the bunghole a little venthole, flopped- with a 
Jpitt. Mortimer. 

2. A fmall quantity of money. I know not whence derived. 

The bifhops, who confecrated this ground, were wont to 
have a fpill or fportule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe. 

To SPILL, v. a. [ ypillan, Saxon; fpillen, Dutch; Jpiila , 
Iflandick.] 

1. To fhed ; to lofe by fhedding. 

Be fatisfied, dear God, with our true blood. 

Which, as thou know’A, unjuftly mutt be fpilt. Shakefp. 
Friend or brother. 

He forfeits his own blood that fpills another. Shak. Tvnon. 

Themfelves exact their cruelty. 

And I conflrained am this blood to fpill. Daniels Civil War. 

They having /pill'd much blood, and done much watte, 
Subduing nations; and atchiev’d thereby 
Fame in the world, high titles, and rich prey. 

Shall change their courfe to pleafure, eafe, and floth. Milton. 

Sichaeus’ blood, by his falfe brother fpilt , 

I have reveng’d. Denham. 

Medea mutt not draw her murtb'ring knife, 

And Jpill her childrens blood upon the ltage. Rofcommm. 
Orbellan did difgrace 

With treach’rous deeds our mighty mother’s race; 

And to revenge his blood, fo juftly fpilt , 

What is it lefs than to partake his guilt? Dry den. 

Nor the Centaurs tale 
Be here repeated ; how, with luft and wine 
Inflam’d, they fought and fpilt their drunken fouls 
At feafling hour. Philips. 

2 . To dettroy ; to mifchief. 

Thus is our thought with pain of thiftle tilled. 

Thus be our nobleft parts dried up with forrow ; 

Thus is our mind with too much minding fpilled. Sidney. 

Why are ye fo fierce and cruel ? 

Js it becaufe your eyes have power to kill ? 

Then know that mercy is the Mighty’s jewel, 

And greater glory think to fave than fpill. Spenfer. 

'Thou all-fhakingthunder, 

Crack nature’s mould, all germins fpill at once 

That make ingrateful man. Shake/ King Lear. 

Be not angry with thefe fires; 

For then their threats will kill me : 

Nor look too kind on my defires; 

For then my hopes will fpill me. 

All bodies are with other bodies fill’d ; 

Butfhe receives both heav’n and earth together : 

Nor are their forms by rafh encounters fpilld ; 

For there they ftand, and neither toucheth either. Davies. 

3. To throw away. 

This fight {hall damp the raging ruffian’s breafl, 

The poifon Jpill , and half-drawn fword arreft. 

To Spill, v. n. 

1. To watte; tobelavifh. 

Thy father bids thee fpare, and chides for /pilling. 

To be {hed ; to be loft by being fhed. 

He was fo topfull of himfelf, that he let it fpill on all the 
• company : he fpoke well indeed, but he fpoke too long. Watts. 
Spi'ller. n.f [I know not whence derived.] A kind of fifti- 
ing line. 

In harbour they are taken by fpillcrs made of a cord, to 
which divers fhorter are tied at a little diftance, and to each 
of thefe a hook is fattened with a bait: this fpiller they fink in 
the fea where thofe fifties have their accuftomed haunt. Careiv. 
Spilth, n.f. [from fpill.] Any thing poured out or wafted. 

Gur vaults have wept with drunken fpilth of wine. Shakefp. 
To SPIN. v.a. preter. fpun or /pan ; part ./pun. [ypinnan, Sax. 
fpinnen , Dutch.] 

1. To draw out into threads. 

The women fpun goats hair. Ex. xxxv. 26. 

2. To form threads by drawing out and twitting any filamentous 
matter. 

You would be another Penelope; yet they fay all the yarn 
{he fpun , in UlyttCs’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of moths. 

Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 
The fates but only fpin the coarfer clue ; 

The fineft of the wool is left for you. Dryden. 

3. To protradf ; to draw out. 

By one delay after another they fpin out their whole lives, 
’till there’s no more future left before ’em. U EJlrange. 

]f his cure lies among the lawyers let nothing be faid 
againft intangling property, /pinning out caufes, and fqueezing 
clients. ' Collie:-. 


Ben. Johnfon. 


Ttckell. 


Sidney. 


2 . 


ior. 


Prior. 
or fmall 


s pi 

Why ftiould Rome fall a moment ere her time ? 

No, let us draw her term of freedom out 
In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. Addifon's C 
4. To form by degrees; to draw out tedioufly. ■ 

I patted lightly oyer many particulars, on which learned and 
witty men might J'pin out large volumes. jy , 

Men of large thoughts and quick apprehenfions .are no? to 
expea any thing here, but what, being fpun out of my own 
coarfe thoughts, is fitted to men of my own fize. Loch 
The lines are weak, another’s pleas’d to fay; 

Lord Fanny fpins a thoufand fuch a day. p 0 . 

To Spin. v. n. 

1. To exercife the art of fpinning. 

We can fling our legs and arms upwards and downwards 
backwards, forwards, and round, as they that fpin. More 
Ten thoufand ftalks their various blottoms fpread; 
Peaceful and lowly in their native foil. 

They neither know to fpin , nor care to toil. p,p 

For this Alcides learn’d to fpin ; 

His club laid down, and lion’s {kin. 

2. [Spingare, Italian.] To ftream out in a thread 
current. 

Together furioufly they ran, 

That to the ground came horfe and man ; 

The blood out of their helmets /pan. 

So fharp were their encounters. Drayton'1 Nymphti. 

3. To move round as a fpindle. 

Whether the fun, predominant in heav’n, 

Rife on the earth, or earth rife on the fun. 

He from theEatt his flaming road begin. 

Or {he from Weft her filent courfe advance 
With inoffenfive pace, that fpinning fleeps 
On her foft axle, while {he paces ev’n 
And bears thee foft with the fmooth air along, 

Solicit not thy thoughts. Milton s Paradife Lof, l, viii. 

As when a {hipwright ftands his workmen o’er, 

Who ply the wimble fome huge beam to bore; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about. 

The grain deep piercing ’till it fcoops it out. Pope. 

Spi'nage* \ n ‘f‘ \.fp inac ^ ia, i Latin.] A plant. 

It hath an apetalous flower, confifting of many ftamina in¬ 
cluded in the flower-cup, which are produced in fpikes upon 
the male plants which are barren; but the embryoes are pro¬ 
duced from the wings of the leaves on the female plants, 
which afterward become roundifh or angular feeds, which, in 
fome forts, have thorns adhering to them. Miller. 

Spinage is an excellent herb crude, or boiled. Mortimer. 
Sfi'nal. adj. [fpina, Latin.] Belonging to the b:ck bone. 
All fpinal, or fuch as have no ribs, but only a back bone, 
are fomewhat analogous thereto. Brown's Vulgar Erroun. 

Thofe folids are entirely nervous, and proceed from the 
brain, and fpinal marrow, which by their bulk appear fuffici- 
ent to furnifh all the ftamina or threads of the folid parts. Arb. 
Defcending carelefs from his couch, the fall 
Lux’d his joint neck and fpinal marrow bruis’d. Philips. 

Spi'ndle. n. f. [ypinbl, ypinbel, Saxon.] 

1. The pin by which the thread is formed, and on which it is 
conglomerated. 

Bodies fibrous by moifture incorporate with other thread, 
efpecially if there be a little wreathing ; as appeareth by the 
twitting of thread, and twirling about of fpindles. Bacon. 
Sing to thofe that hold the vital flieers. 

And turn the adamantine fpindle round 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. . Milton. 
Upon a true repentance, God is not fo fatally tied tot e 
fpindle of abfolute reprobation as not to keep his promife, an 
feal merciful pardons. Dr. Jajper Ma‘>f 

So Pallas from the dufty field withdrew, 

And when imperial Jove appear’d in view, 

Refum’d her female arts, the fpindle and the clew; 

Forgot the feepter fhe fo well had fway’d. 

And with that mildnefs, fhe had rul’d, obey’d. Stepnej. 

Do you take me for a Roman matron, ... 

Bred tamely to the fpindle and the loom ? 

2. A long {lender ftalk. . .... 

The fpindles mutt be tied up, and, as they grow in e *o ’ 
rods fet by them, left by their bending they Ihould brea '- u ' 

3. Any thing {lender. In contempt. 

Repofe yourfelf, if thofe fpindle leg^ of'yours will carr} 7 

to the next chair. Dryden' s 

The marriage of one of our heirettes with an enn nen ^ 
tier gave us fpindle {hanks and cramps. . . nff 

To Spi'ndle. v. n. [from the noun.] To {hoot into a ^ a 

fmall ftalk. < . , rn 

Another ill accident in drought is the fpindling o ^ 

which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common , 
much as the word calamity was firft derived from 
when the corn could not get out of the ftalk. 0 f 

When the flowers begin to fpindle , all but one o 
the biggeft, at each root, fhould be nipped oft. 

Spi'ndleshane-E® 
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JA '(,Kg 0 . adj. [fpindle mi fiank.] Having fmalljegs. 
wyer is a little rivelled JpindleJhanked gentleman, AdcliJ. 


SpIKdlesh 

Her lawyer ... v. - , 

r VniPTREE .n.f Prickwood. A plant. 

S pI ? )L * r rfp„f, Latin.] The back bone. , 

iPIN The rapier entered his right fide, reaching within a finger s 
Jdth J^fpine. “ Wijeman s Surgery. 

There are who think the marrow or a man, 

Which in the fpine , while he was Jiving, ran; 

When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 
Afnake, and hifs within the hollow tomb. . Drydeiu 
Qm'vEL. n. f A fort of mineral. Spinel-ruby is of J bright 
mfv red ; it is fofter than the rock or balofs ruby. Woodward. 
Cp Vet. n.f [ efpiett, , French.] A fmall harpfichord, an 

inftrument with keys. 

When mifs delights in her fpinnet , 

A fiddler mav his fortune get. Swift. 

Spini ferous. adj. [fpina tmdfero, Latin.] Bearing thorns. 

Spi'nneR. n f [from Jpin.] 

One (killed in fpinning. 

A nra&ifed Ipinner (hall fpin a pound of wool worth two 
{hillings for fixpence. _ Graunt. 

2. A o-arden fjfider with long jointed legs. 

Weaving fpiders come not here : 

Hence you long leg’d fpinners , hence. Shakefpeare. 

Spinning Wheel, n.f [from fpin.} The wheel by which, fince 
the difufe of the rock, the thread is drawn. 

My fpinning wheel and rake. 

Let Sufan keep for her dear fitter’s fake. Gay. 

Spinny. adj. I fuppo fe fmall, f nder. A barbarous word; 

They plow it early in the year, and then there will come 
fome J pinny grafs that will keep it from Raiding in fummer. 

Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Spi'nosity. n. f [ fpinofus , Latin. ] Crabbednefs; thorny or 
briary perplexity. 

Philofophy confifted of nought but dry fpinofties , lean no¬ 
tions, andendlefs altercations about things of nothing. Glanv. 
Spi'nous. adj. [ jpinofus, Latin.] I horny ; full of thorns. 
SpiVster. n.f. [from Jpin.} 

1. A woman that fpins. 

The fpin/lc*'s and the knitters in the fun. 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones; 

Do ufe to chant it. Shakefpeare s Twelfth Night . 

2. [In law.] The general term for a girl or maiden woman. 

One Michael Caflio, 

That never fet a fquadron in the field, 

Nor the divifion of a battle knows 


More than a fpinjl 


er. 


Shakefpeare's Othello. 
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Prior . 


Thefe pointed fpires that wound the ambient iky, 
Inglorious change ! {hall in deftru&ion he. 

The & top or uppermoft point. 

’Twere no lefs than a traducementto lilcnce, tna 

Which to the fpire and top of praifes vouch’d, 

Wou’d feem but modeft. 

To Spire, v. n. [from the noun.] 

To (hoot up pyramidically. 4 . 

It will frow to a great bignefs; but it is not fo apt to Jpira 
up as the other forts, being more inclined to branch into 

Mortimer s Hufbandr 


Shakefpeare. 


I. 


Spenjer. 


I defire that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds (hall be 
paid to Rebecca Dingley of the city of Dublin, fpinjl er, du¬ 
ring her life. Swift. 

Spi'nstry. n.f. [from fpinfler.] The work of fpinning. 
Spiny, adj. [fpina, Latin;] Thorny; briary; perplexed; 
difficult; troublefome. 

The firft attempts are always imperfect; much more In fo 
difficult and / piny an affair as fo nice a fubjeft. Digby. 

Spi'racle [ fpiracutum, Latin.] A breathing hole ; a vent; 
a fmall aperture. 

Mott of thefe /piracies perpetually fend forth fire, more or 
lefs. Woodward. 

Spiral, adj. [fpirale, Fr. from fpira, Latin.] Curve; wind¬ 
ing; circularly involved. 

The procefs of the fibres in the ventricles, running in fpi- 
ral lines from the tip to the bafe of the heart, fhews that the 
fyftole of the heart is a mufcular conftridfion, as a purfe is 
(hut by drawing the firings contrary ways. Ray. 

Why earth or fun diurnal ftages keep? 

In fpiral tracts why through the zodiack creep ? Blackmore . 

T he inteftinal tube affedls a ftraight, inftead of a fpiral cy- 
^ n ^ er * Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Spi'rally. adv. [from fpiral.] In a fpiral form. 

The fides are compofed of two orders of fibres running cir- 
culaily or fpirally from bafe to tip. Ray on the Creadon. 

i’I re. n.f [fpira, Latin; fpira , Italian; fpira, Swedifh.] 
i- A curve line ; any thing wreathed or contorted ; a curl; a 
twift; a wreath. 

His head 

Crefted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes; 

AVith burnifh’d neck of verdant gold, ereT 

A mid It his circling^/m, that on the grafs 

Floated redundant. 

A dragon’s fiery form belied the god. 

Sublime on radiant jpires be rode. vitft 

Air feems to confift of fpires contorted into fmall fpheresj 
through the interftices of which the particles of light may free¬ 
ly pafs ;it is light, the folid fubftance of the fpires beino- very 
mull in proportion to the (paces they take up. Cheyne. 

2. Any thing growing up taper; a round pyramid, fo called per¬ 
haps becaufe a line drawn round and round in lefs and lefs 
circles, would be a fpire ; a fteeple. 

AVith ghft’rmgy^/m and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton. 

ie cannot make one fpire of grafs more or lefs than he hath 
made - n a le’ S Orig. of Mankind. 


wind, which is 
Bacon. 


Milton . 
Dryden. 8. 


2. [Spiro, Latin.] To breathe. Not in ufe. 

SPI'RIT. n.f [fpiritus, Latin.] 

1. Breath ; wind in motion. 

All purges have in them a raw fplrit or 
the principal caufe of tenfioli in the ftomach. 

The balmy fpirit of the weftern breeze. 

2 . [Efprit, Fr.] An immaterial fubftance. 

Spirit is a fubftance wherein thinking, knowing, doubting, 
and a power of moving do fubfift. _ Lol/c. 

I fhall depend upon your conftant friendfhip ; like the truft 
we have in benevolent fpirits, who, though we never fee or 
hear them, we think are conftantly praying for us. ‘ Pope . 
She is a fplrit ; yet not like air, or wind; 

Nor like the fpirits about the heart, or brain ; 

Nor like thofe fphits which alchymifts do find, 

AVhen they in ev’ry thing feek gold in vain; 

For {he all natures under heav’n doth pafs. 

Being like thofe fpirits which God’s bright face do fee^ 

Or like himfelf whofe image once fhe was. 

Though now, alas ! file fcarce his fhadovv be; 

For or all forms fhe holds the firft degree, 

That are to grofs material bodies knit; 

Yet fhe herfelf is body lefs and free ; 

And though confin’d is almoft infinite. Dav'es. 

If we feciude fpace, there will remain in the world but 
matter and mind, or body and fpirit. Watts’s Logick. 

3. The foul of man. 

The fpirit fhall return unto God that gave it. Bible. 

Look, who comes here ! a grave unto a foul. 

Holding th’ eternal fpirit ’gainft her will 

In the vile prifon of afffidled breath. Shakefpeare'sK. John. 

4. An apparition. 

They were terrified, and fuppofed that they had feen a fpi - 
, rit. Luke xxiv. 37. 

Perhaps you might fee the image, and not the glafs; the 
former appearing like a fpirit in the air. Bacon. 

AVhilft young, preferve his tender mind from all imprel- 
fioris of fpirits and goblins in the dark. Locke. 

5. Temper; habitual difpolition of mind. 

He fits 

Upon their tongues a various fpirit , to rafe 
Quite out their native language. Milton. 

That peculiar law of chriftianity which forbids revenge, no 
man can think it grievous who confiders the reftlefs torment 
of a malicious and revengeful fpirit. Tillotfm. 

Nor once difturb their heav’nly fpirits 
AVith Scapin’s cheats, or Caefar’s merits. Prior. 

Ardour; courage; elevation; vehenhence of mind. 

’Ths well blown, lads ; 

This morning, like the fpirit ok a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. Shakefpeare. 
Farcwel the big war. 

The fpirit ftirring drum, th’ ear piercing fife. Shakefpeare. 
Genius ; vigour of mind. 

More ample fpirit than hitherto was wont. 

Here needs me, whiles the famous anceftors 
Of my raoft dreaded fovereign I recount. 

By which all earthly princes (he doth far furmount. Fa. 

To a mighty work thou goeft, O king. 

That equal fpirits and equal pow’rs (hall bring. 

A wild Tartar, when he fpies 
A man that’s handfome, valiant, wife; 

If he can kill him, thinks t’ inherit 

His wit, his beauty, and his fpirit. _ 

The nobleft fpirit or genius cannot deferve enough of man¬ 
kind, to pretend to the efteem of heroick virtue. Temple • 

A perfedl judge wiil read each work of wit, 

AVith the fame J'pirit that its author writ: 

Survey the whole, nor feek flight fault to find, 

AVhere nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. Pope. 
Turn of mind ; power of mind moral or intelle&ual. 

You were us’d 

To fay extremity was the trier of fpirits , ’ 

T hat common chances common men could bear. Shakefp. 
1 afk but half thy mighty fpirit for me. Cowley. 

Intelle&ual powers diftimft from the body. 

Thefe difeourfes made fo deep impreffion upon the mind 
and fpirit of the prince, whofe nature was inclined to adven¬ 
tures, that he was tranfported with the thought of it. Clarendon: 
In fpirit perhaps he alfo faw 

Rich Mexico, the feat of Montezume* Miltox . 

10. Sen- 


6 . 
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Daniel. 


Butler. 
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S P I 

10. Sentiment; perception. 

You are too great to be by me gainfaid: 

Your J'pirit is too true, your fears too certain. Sbakefpeare. 

11. Eagernefs ; defire. 

God has changed mens tempers with the times, and made 
a fpirit of building fucceed a fpirit of pulling down. South, 
li. Man of aflivity ; man of life, fire and enterprife. 

The watry kingdom is no bar 
To flop tie foreign fpirits, but they come. Sbakefpeare 
t Perfons diftinguifhed by qualities of the mind. A French 
word, happily growing obfolete. 

Such Jpints as he defired to pleafe, fuch would I chufe 
for my judges. Dryden. 

X4. That which gives vigour or cheerfulnefs to the mind ; the 
pureft part of the body bordering, fays Sydenham, on immate¬ 
rially. In this meaning it is commonly written with the plu¬ 
ral termination. 

Though thou didft but jeft: 

With my vex’d fpirits I cannot take a truce. 

But they will quake. Sbakefpeare's King "John. 

When I fit and tell 

The warlike feats I’ve done, his fpirits fly out 

Into my ftory. Shahfpeare s Cymbeline . 

Alas ! when all our lamps are burn’d, 

Our bodies wafted, and our [pints ipent. 

When we have all the learned volumes turn’d. 

Which yield men’s wits both help and ornament; 

What can we know, or what can we difeern ? Davies. 

To fing thy praife, wou’d heav’n my breath prolong, 
Infufing Jpirits worthy fuch a fong. 

Not Thracian Orpheus fhould tranfcend my lays. Dryden. 
By means of the curious lodgment and inofculation of the 
auditory nerves, the orgafms of the Jpirits fhould be allayed. 

Derham . 

In fome fair body thus the fecret foul 
With fpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole ; 

Each motion guides, and ev’ry nerve fuftains, 

Itfelf unfeen, but in the effects remains. Pope. 

The king’s party, called the cavaliers, began to recover 
their fpirits. Swift. 

15. The likenefs ; eflential qualities. 

Italian pieces will appear beft in a room where the windows 
are high, becaufe they are commonly made to a defeending 
hVht, which of all other doth let off mens faces in their 
trueft fpirit. JVotton. 

16. Any thing eminently pure and refined. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf, 

That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf. Sbakefpeare. 

17. That which hath power or energy. 

All bodies have fpirits and pneumatical parts within them ; 
but the main difference between animate and inanimate are, 
that the fpirits of things animate are all continued within 
themfelves, and branched in veins as blood is; and the fpirits 
have alfo certain feats where the principal do refide, and where- 
unto the reft do refort; but the fpirits in things inanimate 
are fhut in and cut oft’ by the tangible parts, as air in fnow. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

18. An inflammable liquour raifed by diftillation. 

What the chymifts call fpirit, they apply the name to fo 
many differing things, that they feem to have no fettled notion 
of the thing. In general, they give the name of fpirit to any 
diftilled volatile liquour. Boyle . 

All fpirits , by frequent ufe, deftroy, and at laft extinguifh 
the natural heat of the ftomach. Temple. 

In diftillations, what trickles down the fides of the receiver, 
if it will not mix with water, is oil; if it will, it is fpirit. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

19. It may be obferved, that in the old poets fpirit was com¬ 
monly a monofyllable, being written Jpright or fprite. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous fright 
Commanded was. Spenfer. 

To Spi'rit. v. a. 

1. To animate or a&uate as a fpirit. 

So talk’d the fpirited fly fnake. Miltons Par. Lojl . 

2. To excite; to animate; to encourage. 

He will be faint in any execution of fuch a counfel, unlefs 
fpirited by the unanimous decrees of a general diet. Temple 
Civil difienfions never fail of introducing and fptriting the 
ambition of private men. Swift on the Cont. in Athens and Rome . 

Many officers and private men fpirit up and affift thofe ob- 
ftinate people to continue in their rebellion. Swift . 

3. To draw; to entice. 

In the fouthern coaft of America, the fouthern point of the 
needle varieth toward the land, as being dilpofed and fpirited 
that way, by the meridional and proper hemifphere. Brown. 

The miniftry had him fpirited away, and carried abroad as 
a dangerous perfon. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Spi ritually, adv. [from fpiriius, Latin.] By means of the 
breath. 

Conceive one of each pronounced fpiritally, the other vo¬ 
cally. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Spirited, adj. [from fpirit] Lively; vivacious; full of fire. 
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Dryden’s tranflation of Virgil is noble and fpirited p 
Spi'ritedness. n.f [from fpirited.] Difpofition or mah/* 
mind. 


of 


ped^n thC narrow ^^ W #’ -P ride > a nd ignorance of 

S^RITFULNESS. n.f. [from fpirit and full.] Spri^S 
hvelmefs. ° 1!) » 

A cocks crowing is, a tone that correfponds to finals 
tefting his mirth and fpiritfuhiefs. to . 

Spiritless, adj. [from fpirit] Dejeded; low; deprive* of 
vigour; wanting courage; depreffed. r 

A man fo faint, fo fpiritlefs , 

So dull, fo dead in look, fo woe begone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain. Sbakefpeare’s Henn IV 

Of their wonted vigour left them drain’d, ■'* ‘ 

Exhaufted, fpiritlefs, affii&ed, fall’n. Milton's ParadiUrJ 
Nor did all Rome, grown fpiritlef, fupply J v '* 

A man that for bold truth durft bravely die. n » 

Art thou fo bafe, fo fpiritlefs a Have? ^ e>u 

Not fo he bore the fate to which you doom’d him. Smitl 

Spi'ritous. adj. [from fpirit.'] 

1. Refined ; defecated; advanced near to fpirit. 

More refin’d, more fpiritous and pure, 

As nearer to him plac’d, or nearer tending. 

2. Fine; ardent; a&ive. 

Spi'ritousness. n.f [from fpiritous.] Finenefs and a&ivitv 
of parts. * 

They, notwithftanding the great thinnefs and fpirtioufnefs 
of the liquor, did, before they broke, lift up the upper furface 
and for a moment form a thin film like a fmall liemifphere! 

Bojle, 

Spiritual, adj. [fpirituel, Fr. from fpirit.] 

J. DiftincI from matter; immaterial; incorporeal. 

Echo is a great argument of the fpiritual eflen&i of founds; 
for if it were corporeal, the repercuffion fhould be created by 
like inftruments with the original found. Bacon , 

Both vilibles and audibles in their working emit no corpo¬ 
real lubftance into their mediums, but only carry certain fpi - 
ritual fpecies. Bacon 

All creatures, as well fpiritual as corporeal, declare their 
abfolute dependence upon the firft author of all beings, the 
only felf-exiftent God. Bentley 

2 . Mental; intellectual. 

The fame difafter has invaded his fpirituals\ the paflions re¬ 
bel ; and there are fo n»*ny governours, that there can be no 
government. . Smth. 

3. Not grofs; refined from external things; relative only to 
the mind. 

Some who pretend to be of a more fpiritual and refined 
religion, fpend their time in contemplation, and talk much of 
communion with God. Calamy's Sermons. 

4. Not temporal; relating to the things of heaven; eccleftaftical. 

Place man in fome publick fociety, civil or fpiritual. Hooker, 
Thou art reverend, 

Touching thy fpiritual function, not thy life. Sbakefpeare. 

I have made an offer to his majefty. 

Upon our fpiritual convocation, ' * 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at one time the clergy did. Sbakefpeare, 

Spiritual armour, able to refift 
Satan’s afiaults. _ Milton . 

The clergy’s bufinefs lies among the laity; nor is there * 
more effectual way to forward the. falvation of mens fouls, 

than for fpiritual perfons to make themfelves as .agreeable as 

they can in the converfations of the world. ‘ & wl jt. 

Spirituality, n.f [from fpiritual.'] 

1. Incorporeity; immateriality; effence diftinfl - from matter. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth nearefl unto 
fpirituality ; and if it have any corporality, then of all other 
the moft fubtile and pure. Rayf- 

2. Intellectual nature. . 

A pleafure made for the foul; fuitable to its fpirhumpy an 
equal to all its capacities. South s Sermons- 

3. [Spirituals, Fr.] ACts independent of the body ; pure a s 

of the foul; mental refinement. 4 . 

Many fecret indifpofitions and averfions to duty will ea 
upon the foul, and it will require both time and clofe applica 
tion of mind to recover it to fuch a frame, as IhalNilp e 1 
for the fpiritualities of religion. Souto j beim^h 

4. That which belongs to any one as an ecclefiafticic. 

Of common right, the dean and chapter are g Ut ‘ r 
the fpiritualities, during the vacancy of a biflioprick. )‘M 

Spi'ritualty. n.f. [from fpiritual.] Etclefiafiical °°}* 
We of the /piritua. ty 

Will raife your highnefs fuch a mighty furu, ^ 

As never did the clergy at onetime. > yf 'T. 0 f 

Spiritualiza tion, n.f [from fpiritualize.] ie 

. fpiritualizing. r • 7 1 To re- 

To Spiritualize v . a . [ fpiritualifer , Yr . from fpij -\ ,1 

fine the intellect; to purify from the feculencies of the w ^ 

This would take it much out of the care of the ‘ / 

fpiritualize and replenifh it with good works, jf 
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We be'fin our furvey from the Ioweft dregs of fenfe, and 
fo afeend °to our more fpiritualized felves. Glanville. 

As to the future glory in which the "body is to partake, that 
load of earth which now engages--*) corruption, muft be 
calcined and fpiritualized, and thus be clothed upon with 
. Decay of Piety. 

b Ifman will aCt rationally, he cannot admit any competition 
between a momentary fatisfadion, and an eyerlafting happi- 
nefs, as great as God can give, and our fpintuatized capa¬ 
cities receive. SermonS \ 

Spiritually, adv. [from fpiritual] Without corporeal 
groffnefs; with attention to things purely intelle&ual. 
b In the fame degree that virgins live more fpiritually than 
other perfons, in the fame degree is their virginity a more ex¬ 
cellent (late. . _ Taylor’s Rule of holy Living. 

Spiri'tuous. adj. [ fpiritueux, Fr. from fpirit.] 

1. Having the quality of fpirit, tenuity and adlivity of parts. 

More refin’d, more Jpirituous and pure. 

As to him nearer tending. Milton . 

The moft jpirituous and moft fragrant part of the plant 
exhales by the adion of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. Lively; gay; vivid ;• airy. 

It may appear airy and fpirituous, and fit for the welcome 
of chearful guefts. JVotton s Architecture. 

Spirituo'sity. \ n -f [from fpirituous.] The quality of be- 

Spirituou'sness. S ing fpirituous; tenuity and activity. 

To Spirt, v. n. [ fpruyten, Dutch, to fhoot up, Skinner ; 
fpritta, Swedilh, to fly out. Lye.] To fpring out in a fud- 
den ftream; to ftream out by intervals. 

Bottling of beer, while new and full of fpirit, fo that it fpirt- 
eth when the ftopple is taken forth, maketh the drink more 
quick and windy. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Thus the fmall jett, which hafty hands unlock. 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

To Spirt, v. a. To throw out in a jet. 

When weary Proteus 
Retir’d for fhelter to his wonted caves, 

His finny flocks about their fhepherd play. 

And rowling round him, fpirt the bitter fea. Dr)den. 

When rains the paffage hide, 

Oft the loofe ftones fpirt up a muddy tide 

Beneath thy carelefs foot. Gay. 

ToSpiTtle. v.a. [A corruption of fpirt.] Todiffipate. 

The terraqueous globe would, by the centrifugal force of 
that motion, be foon diffipated and fpirtled into the circum¬ 
ambient fpace, was it not kept together by this noble contri¬ 
vance of the Creator. Derbanis Phyfco-Tbeology. 

SpPry. adj. [from fpire.] 

1 . Pyramidal. 

Wafte fandy valleys, once perplex’d with thorn. 

The fpiry firr, and fhapely box adorn. Pope’s ATeffiah. 

In thefe lone walls, their days eternal bound, 

Thefe mofs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown’d, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night. 

And the dim windows fhed a folemn light; 

T hy eyes diffus’d a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten’d all the day. Pope . 

2. Wreathed; curled. 

Hid in the fpiry volumes of the fnake, 

I lurk’d within the covert of a brake. Dryden. 

Spiss. adj. [Jpiffus, Latin.] Clofe; firm; thick. 

From his modeft and humble charity, virtues which rarely 
cohabit with the fwelling windinefs of much knowledge, iffued 
this fpifs and denfe, yet poliflied ; this copious, yet concife 
treatde of the variety of languages. Brerewood . 

bPissiTUDE. n.f [from fpijfus, Latin.] Groffnefs; thicknefs. 
Drawing wine or beer from the lees, called racking, it will 
clarify the fooner; for though the lees keep the drink in heart, 
and make it lafting, yet they caff up fom ofpijfitudj. Bacon. 
f lubdued by acrid things, and acrimony by in- 

pilfatmg. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

UTPfcan, Saxon; fpit, Dutch; /^Italian.] 

* P ron g on which meat is driven to be turned before 

, T . A goodly city is this Antium; 

T a u at made % wi(ioW5 : then know me not, 

Belt that thy wives with fpits, and boys with ftones 

n puny battle flay me. Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

com 7 f ay be . contrived to the moving of fails in a chimney 

of 1 av m ° tl0n ° f Which ma ? be a PP lied to the turning 

\\r u d JVilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

With Peggy Dixon thoughtful fit, g 

t-ontnvrng for the pot and Jpit. o- f . 

Whe deP ? ° f Ca u h - 33 18 piCrCed by ° ne a£lion of the f Pade^ 
thefirft AV he f !? Wafhed fr ° m the qmck, face it with 

To Spit ^ ° f p earth . du S out of the d ^ch. Mortimer, 

[from P- tici P'« p^- fpit. Or flin'd. 

*• To put upon a fpit. 

I fee my coufin’s ghoft 
seeking out Romeo, that did fpit his body 

Pon a rapier’s point. Sbakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 


Dryden. 
To eject 


2. To thruft through. 

I fpitted frogs, I crufh’d a heap of emmets. 

To Spit. v.a. [ypoe’ean, Saxon; fpytter , Danifh.] 

from the mouth. 

A large mouth, indeed. 

That fpits forth death, and mountains, rocks and feas. 

Sbakefpeare s King John . 
Commiffions which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fuhftance, makes bold mouths, 
Tongues fpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them. Sbakefpeare. 

To Spit. v. n. To throw out fpittle or moiftureof the mouth. 
Very good orators, when they are here, will fpit. Shak.fp. 
I dare meet Surrey, 

And fpit upon him whilft I fay he lies. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

You fpit upon me laft Wed nefday. 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day. Sbakefpeare’s Merch. of V.nice. 
The watry kingdom, whofe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

7 'o flop the foreign fpirits; but they come. Sbakefpeare. 
He fpat on the ground, made clay of the fpittle, and anointed 
the eyes of the blind man. John ix. 6. 

A maid came from her father’s houfe to one of the tribu¬ 
nals of the Gentiles, and declaring hcrfelf a Chriftian, fpit in 
the judge’s face. South. 

A drunkard men abhor, and would even fpit at him, were 
it not for fear he fhould fomething more than fpit at them. 

South’s Sermons. 

Spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the fnuff till 
the candle goes out. Swift’s Rules for the Servants. 

SpTttal. n. J. [Corrupted from hopital.] A charitable foun¬ 
dation. In ufe only in the phrafes, a fpittal ferinon, and rcb 
not the fpittal. 

To Sp/tchcock. v. a. T'o cut an eel in pieces and roaft him. 
Of this word I find no good etymology. 

No man lards fait pork with orange peel. 

Or garnifhes his lamb with JpitAcockt eel. King. 

SPITE, n.f [fpijt, Dutch; dejpit, French.] 

1. Malice; rancour; hate; malignity; malevolence. 

This breeding rather fpite than fhame in her, or, if it were 
a fhame, a fhame not of the fault, but of the repulfe, fhe did 
thirft for a revenge. Sidney. 

Bewray they did their inward boiling fpite. 

Each ftirring others to revenge their caufe. Daniel 

Done all to fpite 

The great Creator; but their fpite Hill ferves 

His glory to augment. Milton’s Paradife Left. 

Be gone, ye criticks, and reftrain your fpite, 

Codrus writes on, and will for ever write. Pope. 

2. Spite of, or In Spite of. Notwithftanding; in defiance of. 
It is often ufed without any malignity of meaning. 

Bleffed be fuch a preacher, whom God made ufe of to fpeak 
a word in feafon, and faved me in fpite of the^ world, the devil, 
and myfelf. Smthm 

In fpite of me I love, and fee too late 
My mother’s pride muft find my mother’s fate. Dryden. 

For thy lov’d fake, fpite of my boding fears. 

I’ll meet the danger which ambition brings. Rowe . 

My father’s fate. 

In fpite of all the fortitude that ftiines 

Before my face in Cato’s great example. 

Subdues my foul, and fills my eyes with tears. Addif Cato. 

In fpite of all applications the patient grew worfe every 

rj, Arbuthnot. 

I o Spite, v. a. [from the noun.] 

Im T° fo treat maliciouflv; to vex; to thwart ma¬ 

lignantly. 

divorce£l > wrong ei, flighted, flain, 

M rn d r teft c abie , de: l tl1 ’ by thee - Shahfpeare-. 

111 lacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

- l a , r . aven ’ s hea . rt within a dove - Shahfpeare. 

2. 10 nil with fpite; to offend. 

So with play did he a good while fight againft the fio-ht of 

Zelmane, who, more fpited with that corn tefy, that one that 

did nothing fhould be able to refift her, burned away with 

chofor any motions which might grow out of her own fweet 
dilpolition. Si 

Darius, fpited at the magi, endeavoured to abolifh not only 
their learning but their language. <T em / 

SpFteful adj. [fpite and/*^ Malicious; malignant. 

-u Were the deadlieft and fpitefullejl enemies of 
Chriftianity that were in the world, and in this refpeH their 
orders to be fhunned. 1 rj 

All you have done X °° hr ‘ 

Hath been but for a wayward fon, 

Spightful and wrathful. shahf M h ] 

Contempt ,s a thmg made up of an undervaluing of a man 
upon a belief of his utter ufelcffnef,, and a fpitefll 
tp^ngage the reft of the world in the famf fl|ht efteem o^ 

The/p.yw flars havefted their veno JZfj M - 
now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden . 
2 * U Spi'tefully* 
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Spitefully, adv. [from fpitcful.] Malicioufly; malignantly. 
7 wice falfe Evadne, jpitefully forfworn ! 

That latal bead like this I would have torn. Waller . 

Vanefia fat. 

Scarce lift’ning to their idle chat, 

Further than fometimes by a frown, 

When they grew pert, to pull them down; 

At lad {he fpile fully was bent 

To try their wifdom’s full extent. Swift. 

Spi'tefulness. n.f [from fpiteful. ] Malice; malignity; 
defire of vexing. 

O 

It looks more like fpitefulnefs and ill-nature, than a diligent 
fearch after truth. Keil againjl Burnet. 

Spi tted, adj. [from fpit.] Shot out into length. 

Whether the head of a deer, that by age is more /pitted, 
may be brought again to be more branched. Bacon. 

Spi'tter. n.J. [from fpit. ] 

1. One who puts meat on a fpit. 

2. One who fpits with his mouth. 

3. A young deer. - Ainfworth. 

Spi ttle, n.f [Corrupted from bfpital , and therefore better 

written fpital, or fpittal.] Hofpital. It is dill retained in 
Scotland. 

To the fpittle go. 

And from the powd’ring tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of CrdTid’s kind. Sbakef H. V. 
This is it 

1 hat makes the waned widow wed again; 

She whom the fpittle houfe, and ulcerous fores, 

Would cad the gorge at, this embalms and fpices 
To th’April-day again. Sbakefp. Timon. 

Cure the fpittle world of maladies. Cleaveland. 

Spi'ttle. n.f [ ypce'dian, Saxon. ] Moidure of the mouth. 
The faliva or fpittle is an humour of eminent ufe. Ray. 

M^enas and Atys in the mouth were bred. 

And never hatch’d within the lab’ring head; 

No blood from bitten nails thofe poems drew. 

But churn’d Y\ke fpittle from the lips they flew. Drydcn. 
The fpittle is an adlive liquor, immediately derived from the 
arterial blood: it is faponaceous. Arbuthnot. 

A genius for all dations fit, 

Whofe meaned talent is his wit; 

His heart too great, though fortune little. 

To lick a rafeal datefman’s fpittle. Swift. 

Spi'tvenom. n.f. [ fpit and me.] Poifon eje&ed from the 
mouth. 

The fpitvenotn of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker. 

Splanchnology, n.f. [ fplanchnologie, French; a-TrXoly^x and 
Ac'^©^] A treatife or defeription of the bowels. Did?. 
To SPLASH, v. a. [plajka , Swedidi. They have both an affi¬ 
nity with plajh. J To daub with dirt in great quantities. 
Spla'shy. adj. [from fplajh.] Full of dirty water; ,apt to 
daub. 

Spla'yfoot. adj. [fplay or difplay and foot.'] Having the foot 
turned inward. 

Though dill fome traces of our rudick vein. 

And fplayfoct verfe remain’d, and will remain. Pope. 

Spla'ymouih. n.f. [fplay and mouth. J Mouth widened by 
defign. 

All authors to their own defeats are blind: 

Had’d thou but Janus-like a face behind. 

To fee the people when fplayjnoutbs they make. 

To mark their fingers pointed at thy back, 

Their tongues loll’d out a foot. Dryden. 

SPLEEN. n.J. [ fplen , Latin.] 

1. The milt; one of the vifeera, of which the ufe is fcarcely 
known. It is fuppofed the feat of anger and melancholy. 

If the wound be on the left hypochondrium, under the 
fliort ribs, you may conclude the fpleen wounded. Wijeman. 

2. Anger; fpite; ill-humour. 

If fhe mud teem. 

Create her child of fpleen, that it may live 

And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. Sbakefpeare. 

Charge not in your fpleen a noble perfon. 

And fpoil your nobler foul. Sbakefpeare. 

Kind pity checks my fpleen’, brave fcorn forbids 
Thofe tears to ifliie, which lwell my eye-lids. Donne. 

All envyM ; but the Thedyan brethren fhow’d 
The lead rcfpeiSt; and thus they vent their fpleen aloud : 

Lay down thofe honour’d fpoils. Dryden. 

In noble minds fome dregs remain, 

Not yet purg’d off, of fpleen and fourdifdain. Pope. 

3. A fit of anger. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 

That, in a fpleen , unfolds both heav’n and earth; 

And, ere a man hath power to fay, behold! 

'I he jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Sbakefpeare. 

4. Melancholy ; hypochondriacal vapours. 

Spleen, vapours, and fmall-pox above them all. Pope. 
Bod ies chang’d to recent forms by fpleen, Pope, 
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Sple'ened. adj. [from fpleen.] Deprived of the fple-n 
An\mz\s fpleencd grow falacious. 7 

Sple'enful. adj. [ jpleen zvA full.] Angry ; .peevifh'-Trn 
melancholy. 3 cnu ‘j 

I he commons, like an angry hive of bees 
That want their leader, fcatterup and down • 

Myfelf have calm’d their fpleenful mutiny. ’sbak. jj vi 
The chearful foldiers, with new ftores fupply’d ’ ’ 

Now long to execute their fpleenful will. ? ^ 

If you drink tea upon a promontory that qser-ham? 
fea, the whiffling of the wind is better muffck to conte PS 
minds than the opera to the fpleenful. ‘ p tea 

Sple'enless. adj. [from fpie e:i.] Kind; gentle; mild ok’ 
folete. Ub * 

Mean time flew our fhips, and ftreight we fetcht 
The fyren’s ifle ; z fp'ecnlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. Chat) 

Sple'enwort. n.f. [fpleen and wort.] Miltwafte. A nf ' 
The leaves and fruit are like thofe of the fern ; but the^ 
nulae are eared at their bails. Miller. ^ ln " 

Safe pafs’d the gnome through this fantaftick band 
A branch of hezWnv fpitenwort in his hand. 3 p■ , 

Sple'eny. adj. [from Jpleen.] Angry; peevifh. '■ 

What though I know her virtuous, 

And well deferving; yet I know her for 
A fplec?iy Lutheran, and not wholfome to 
Ourcaufe. _ Sbakefp. Henry V Iff, 

Sple'ndent. adj. [fplendens, Latin.] Shining; glofly; having 
luftre. 3 5 

They afligned them names from fome remarkable qualities 
that is very obfervable in their red and fpjendent planets. Brown. 

Metallick fubftances may, by reafon of their great denfitv* 
refled all the light incident upon them, and fo be as opake and 
fplendent as it’s poffible for any body to be. , Newton. 

SPLE'NDID. adj. [fplendide, Fr. jplcruhdus, Latin.] Showy; 
magnificent; fumptuous ; pompous. 

Unacceptable, though in heav’n, our ftate 
Of fplendid vaflalage. Milton . 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And flept beneath the pompous colonade: 

Faff by his fide Pififfratus lay fpread. 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pop.es Odyjfey. 

Sple'ndidly. adv. [from fplendid :] Magnificently; funip- 
tuoufly ; pompoufly. 

Their condition, though it look fplendidly , yet when you 
handle it on all Tides, it will prick your fingers. Taylor. 

You will not admit you live fplendidly , yet it cannot be 
denied but that you live neatly and elegantly. More. 

How he lives and eats. 

How largely gives, how fplendidly he treats. Dryden: 

He, of the royal ffore 
Splendidly frugal, fits whole nights devoid 
Of fweet repofe. Philips. 

Sple'ndour. n.f. [fplen/leur, French ; fplendor, Latin.] 

1. Luftre; power of Iliining. 

Splendour hath a degree of whitenefs, efpecially if there be 
a little repercuffion; for a looking-glafs, with the fteel behind, 
looketh whiter than glafs fimple. Bacon’s NaturalHifory. 

The dignity of gold above filver is not much; th efpien- 
dour is alike, and more pleafing to fome eyes, as in cloth of 
filver. i Bacon’s Pbyf Remarks. 

The firft fymptoms are a chilnefs, a certain Jplendour or 
fhining in the eyes, with a little moifture. Arbuthnot. 

2. Magnificence; pomp. 

Romulus, being to give laws to his new Romans, found 
no better way to procure an eftfeem and reverence to them, 
than by firft procuring it to himfelf by fplendour of habit and 
retinue. South's Sermons. 

’Tis ufe alone that fan&ifies expence, 

And fplendour borrows all her rays from fenfe. Pope. 

Sple'netick. adj. [fplenetique,Yrzn<z\\.] Troubled with the 
fpleen ; fretful; peevifh. 

Horace purged himfedf from thefe fplenetick reflections in 
odes and epodes, before he undertook his fatyrs. Dryden. 

7 'his daughter filently lowers, t’other fteals a kind look at 
you, a third is exactly well behaved, and a fourth a [plane- 
tick. Tailor. 

You humour me when I am fick ; 

Why not when I am fplenetick f Pope. 

Sple'nick. adj. [fplenique , French ; fplen, Latin.] Belonging 
to the fpieen. 

Suppofe the fpleen obftruCted in its lower parts and fpknu- 
anch, a potent heat caufeth the orgafmus to boil. Harvey. 

The fplenick vein hath divers cells opening into it near its 
extremities in human bodies; but in quadrupeds, the cells open 
into the trunks of the fplenick veins. Ray on the Creator.. 

Sple'nish. adj. [from jpleen.] Fretful; peevifh.] 

Yourfelves you muft engage, 

Somewhat to cool your fplenifo rage. 

Your grievous thirft, and to aflwage, 

That firft you drink this liquor. Drayton. 

SfleVitiy£> 
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Splenitive. adj. [from fpleen.] Hot; fiery; pamonate. Not 
in ufe. 

Take thy fingers from my throat; 

For though I am not Jplenitive and rafh, 

Yet I have in me fomething dangerous. Sbakef Hamlet. 
Splent. n.f. [Or perhaps jplint ; fpinella , Italian.] 

Splents is a callous hard fubftance, or an infenfible fwelling, 
which breeds on or adheres to the {hank-bone, and when it 
grows big fpoils the fhape of the leg. When there is but one, 
it is called a fingle fplent ; but when there is another oppofite to 
it on the outfide of the (bank-bone, it is called a pegged or 
pinned fplent. farriers Dift. 

To Splice, v.a. [ fpliffen, Dutch ; plico, Latin.] To join the 
t&o ends of a rope without a knot. 

Splint, n.f. [fplinter, Dutch.] A thin piece of wood or other 
matter ufed by chirurgeons to hold the bone newly fet in its 
place. 

The ancients, after the feventh day, ufed fplints, which 

not only kept the members fteady, but ftraight; and of thefe 

fome are made of tin, others of fcabbard and wood, fowed up 

in linnen cloths. Wijeman s Surgery. 

To Splint. 7 r ; .1, 1 

rr Q / „ > v. a. I from the noun, j 

To Spli nter. ) L J 

1. To fecure by fplints. 

This broken joint intreat her to fplinter , and this crack of 
your love fhall grow ftronger than it was before. Sbak. Othello. 

2. To Oliver; to break into fragments. 

SPLINTER, n.f [ Jplinter , Dutch.J 

1. A fragment oi any thing broken with violence. 

He was flain upon a courfe at tilt, one of the fplinters of 
Montgomery’s ftafF going in at his bever. Bacon. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, 

And now their odours arm’d againft them flie; 

Some precioufly by {batter’d porcelain fall. 

And fome by aromatick fp'inters die. Dryden. 

2 . A thin piece of wood. 

A plain Indian fan, ufed by the meaner fort, made of the 
Email ftringy parts of roots, fpread out in a round flat form, 
and fo bound together with a fplinter hoop, and {Lengthened 
with fmall bars on both fides. Grew's Mtufreum. 

ToS pli'nter. v. n. [from the noun.] To be broken into 
fragments. 

To SPLI l . v.a. pret. fpht. [ fpletten. fplitten, Dutch.] 

1. 7 0 cleave; to rive; to divide longitudinally in two. 

Do’t, and thou haft the one half of my heart; 

Do’t not, thou fplit'/l thine own. Sbak. Winter's Tale. 
Mine own tongue fplits what it fpeaks. Sbakefpeare. 
That felf-hand 

Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 

Split ted the heart. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Wer’t thou ferv’d up two in one difh, the rather 
To fplit thy fire into a double father ? Cleaveland. 

t When cold Winter fplit the rocks in twain, 

He ftript the bearsfoot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 

A Ikuli lo hard, that it is almoft as eafy to fplit a helmet of 

t0 J? ak ? a fra &ure hi it. Ray on the Creation, 

i his effort is in fome earthquakes fo vehement, that it fplits 
and tears the earth, making cracks or chafms in it fome 

, *L les V ., mcdivarJ. 

2 . I o divide; to part. 

Their lo ? iclc has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and 
the.r metaphyficks the (kill of /flitting an hair, of dtft.Auilk- 
rng without a d .fference. TVatn's Improv. of the Mi„d. 

One and the fame ray is by refraction difturbed, (battered, 
dilated, and fpUt, and fpread into many diverging rays. Neut 
He mllances Luther’s fenfuality and difobcdieiice; two 
crimes which he has dealt with, and to make the more folemn 
(hew he^/,r era into twenty. Atterbury. 

Uh, would it pleafe the gods to fplit 
Thy beauty, fize, and years, and wit, 

No age could furnifti out a pair 
Of nymphs fo graceful, wife, and fair; 

” 'hi half the luftre of your eves, 

, JY'* y° ur , wit > you'' years, and fize. Swift. 

3. To dafli and break on a roel^. ^ 

God’s defertion, as a full and violent wind, drives him in 
be l^mbiyS* h " b ° U "’ bW ^ where he"m 

}?.****> with jpy behold ^ 

• home wealthy veflel fpiit or (branded nigh ; 

h Hit iT the r ° C n S ' Cap d0Wn for fti °Pw’reck’d gold, 

And eek the tempefts which tile others fly. S DrvJ e „ 

4 - To divide ; to break into’difeord. 7 0 ‘*"’ 

PoweLr/ " 0 ! 0ri ' 5un )’ irreligious, a fecret and irrefifilble 
P their counfels, and fmttes their mod refined noli- 

inn onrl ^ fp It n ‘ 

boutb s Sermons. 
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cies with fruftration and a curfe. 
10 hPLlT. v. v. 


’■ ^ffer difrupti 


gealed 1 by con- 

What is’t to me, ^ 

ho never fail on her unfaithful fea. 


If ftorms arife and clouds grow black. 

If the maft fplit, and threaten wrack ? Dryden 

The road that to the lungs this ftore tranfmits, 

Into unnumber’d narrow channels fplits. Black mors. 

Each had a gravity would make you fplit , 

And fhook his head at M—y as a wit. Pope. 

2. To be broken againft rocks. 

After our fhip did fplit , 

When you, and the poor number fav’d with you* 

Hung on our driving boat. Sbakefpeare. 

Thefe are the rocks on which the fanguine tribe of lovers 
daily fplit, and on which the politician, the alchymift, and pro¬ 
jector are caft away. Addifon s Spectator. 

'fhe feamen fpied a rock, and the wind was fo ftrong that 
we were driven direCtly upon it, and immediately fplit. Giilliv. 
SplFtter. n.f. [from fplit] One who fplits. 

How {hould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firft, 
DhokfpLtters of parfons in funder fhould burft ! Swift. 
Splu'tter. n.f. Buftle ; tumult. A low word. 

To SPOIL, v.a. [fpolio, Latin ; fpolier, French.] 

J. To rob ; to take away by force. 

Ye took joyfully the Jpoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourfelves that ye have in heaven an enduring fubftance. Heb. 
This mount 

With all his verdure fpoil'd, and trees adrift. Milton ; 

2. To plunder; toftripof goods. 

Yielding themfelves upon the Turks faith, for the fafeguard 
of their liberty and goods, they were moft injurioufly /polled 
of all that they had. Knol/es's Hijlary of the 'Turks. 

Thou /halt not gain what I deny to yield. 

Nor reap the harveft, though thou jpo l'Jl the field. Prior. 

My fens their old unhappy fire defpife, 

SpoiTd of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope. 

3 * I o corrupt; to mar; to make ufelefs. [This is properly 
fpill, ypillan, Saxon.] 

Beware left any man fpoil you, through philofophy and vain 

dece 't-. . Col. ii. 8. 

Spiritual pride fpoils many graces. Taylor. 

To Spoil. v. n. 

1. To practice robbery or plunder. 

England was infefted with robbers and outlaws, which, 
lurking in woods, ufed often to break forth to rob and fpoil. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

They which hate us fpoil for themfelves. Pf xliv. 14. 

2. To grow ufelefs; to be corrupted. 

He that gathered a hundred bulhels of acorns, or apples, 
had thereby a property in them : he was only to look that he 
ufed them before they /polled, elfe he robbed others. Locke 
Spoil, n.f. [fpolium, Latin.] 

1. That which is taken by violence; that which is taken from 
an enemy ; plunder ; pillage; booty. 

T he cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword ; 

For I have loaden me with many jpoils , 

Ufing no other weapon but his name. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 
Vv here the cleaver chops the heifer’s fpoil, 

^^rcathing noftnl hold. Gays Trivia. 

2. 1 he act of robbery ; robbery; wafte. 

The man that hath not mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds 
Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils. Sbakefpeare. 

Lroandfpeed! 

•? cllZ± and/ T’ f nd ruin are s ain - MUt - Parad - co/i. 

3. v^oiruption; caufe of corruption. ^ 

^ Company, villainous company, hath been the fpoil of 

4. The flough ; the cad-off (kin of a ferpent. Shak ^ ar ‘- 
be oiF 05 ’ the rather f0r the caftin s° f their /foil, live ’tiU they 

Spo'iler. n.f. [from /foil.] Bac0 

1. A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 

■p. ru ‘ n °f ^ ler manners Rome 

Noth fufter now, as {he’s become 

p°“.'! er own fP°&r and own prey. Ben. Jchnf. Catiline 

and afferVT’ Io ^ s . * Ration, concerns itfelf to own 

ttfs&saar- b '“" s,i s£'™ - - 

Came you, then, here, thus far, thro’ wav^ to’onouer" 
o walre, to plunder, out of meeDcompaftion ? ^ * 

ts it humanity that prompts you on ? 

Happy for us, and happy for you fpdlers, 

tlad your humanity ne’er reach’d our world t /} m ;^ 

2. One who mars or corrupts any thing. ' A \ 

SpotLFUL ddj. {fpoil and fu/L] Wafteful; rapacious, 
r-p. Having otc in battle vanquifhed 
fkMefpotlfulPias, and fvi a rm i n g£ afterJii] 

Long time in peace his realm eftabliihed ^ P • 

Spoke, n. f. [ypaca, Saxon; fpeiche. German 1 Th.'ll 

wheel that paffes from the nave to the felly J 1 h 9f a 

All you gods, • 

In general fynod take away her power • 

Brealc a ]i the^^w and fellies of Vr wheel 

And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n. Sin'of. 

No 
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No heir e’er drove fo fine a coach 5 

The Jpokes , we 2re by Ovid told. 

Were filver, and the axle gold. Swift. 

Spoke. The preterite of jpeak. 

They fpoke beft in the glory of their conqueP. Sprat. 

Spoken. Participle paflive of [peak. 

WouldP thou be fpokenior to the king ? 2 Kings iv. 13. 

The original of thefe figns for communication is found in 
viva voce, in fpoken language. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Spokesman, n. f [fpoke and man. J One who fpeaks for 
another. 

’Tis you that have the reafon. 

•—To do what ? 

—To be a fpokefman from madam Silvia: Shakefpeare. 

He fhall be thy fpokefman unto the people. Ex. iv. 16. 

To SPO'LlATE. v. a. [Jpolio , Lat.] To rob ; to plunder. Didi. 

Spoliation, n.f [fpoliation, French; fpoliatio, Latin.] The 
a<P of robbery or privation. 

An eccIefiaPical benefice is fometimes void de jure tA fadfo, 
and fometimes de faddo^ and not de jure ; as when a man fuf- 
fers a fpoliation by his own acf. AyliffAs Parer gen. 

SpoNdee. n.f [fpondee^ French ; fpondaus, Latin.] A foot of 
two long fyllables. 

We fee in the choice of the words the weight of the Pone, 
and the thriving to heave it up the mountain : Homer clogs the 
verfe with fpondees , and leaves the vowels open. Broome. 

SpoNdyle. n f. [(tttovJ'uA^ ; fpondile , Fr. fpondylus, Latin.] 
A vertebra; a joint of the fpine. 

It hath for the fpine or back-bone a cartilaginous fubPance, 
without any fpondyles^ procefies, or protuberances. Brown. 

SPONGE, n. f. [ fpongia, Latin.] A foft porous fubPance fup- 
pofed by fome the nidus of animals. It? is remarkable for 
fucking up water. 

Sponges are gathered from the fides of rocks, being as a large 
but tough mofs. Bacon. 

They opened and waPied part of their fponges. Sandjs. 

Great officers are like fponges: they fuck ’till they are full, 
and, when they come once to be fqueezed, their very heart’s 
blood come away. L’EJlrange. 

To Sponge, v. a. [from the noun.] To blot; to wipe away 
as with a fponge. 

Except between the words of tranflation and the mind of 
Scripture itfelf there be contradi&ion, very little difference 
fhould not feem an intolerable blemifh neceffarily to be fpunged 
out. Hooker. 

To Sponge, v. n. To fuck in as a fponge; to gain by mean 
arts. 

The ant lives upon her own honePy; whereas the fly is an 
intruder, and a common fmell-feaff, that fpunges upon other 
people’s trenchers. L’Ef range. 

Plere wont the dean, when he’s to feck, 

To fpunge a breakfaP once a week. Swift. 

SpoNger. n.f [from fponge.'] One who hangs for a main¬ 
tenance on others. 

A generous rich man, that kept a fplendid and open table, 
would try which were friends, and which only trencher-flies 
.and fpungers. Id Eft range. 

SpoNginess. n.f. [from fpongy.] Softnefs and fulnefs of ca¬ 
vities like a fponge. 

The lungs are expofed to receive all the droppings from the 
brain : a very fit ciPern, becaufe of their fponginefs. Harvey. 

Spo'ngious. adj. [ fponglcux , French; from fponge.] Full of 
fmall cavities like a fponge. 

All thick bones are hollow or fpongccus, and contain an 
oleaginous fubPance in little veficles, which by the heat of the 
body is exhaled through thefe bones to fupply their fibres. Chey. 

Spongy, adj. [from fponge.] 

1. Soft and full of fmall interPitial holes. 

The lungs are the mop fpongy part of the body, and there¬ 
fore ableP to contract and dilate itfelf. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

A fpongy excrefcence groweth upon the roots of the laler- 
tree, and upon cedar, very white, light, and friable, called 
agarick. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

' The body of the tree being very fpongy within, though hard 
without, they eafily contrive into canoes. More. 

Into earth’s fpungy veins the ocean finks, 

Thofe rivers to replenifli which he drinks. Denham. 

Pveturn, unhappy fvvain! 

The fpungy clouds are fill’d with gath’ring rain.' Dryden. 

Her bones are all very fpongy , and more remarkably thofe of 
a wild bird, which flies much, and long together. Grew. 

2 . Wet; drenched; foaked; full like a fponge. 

When their drenched natures lie as in a death. 

What cannot you and I perform upon 

Th’ unguarded Duncan ? What not put upon 

His fpungy officers, who (hall bear the guilt. Shakefp. 

Sponk. n.f. A word in Edinburgh which denotes a match, 
or any thing dipt in fulphur that takes fire : as, any fponks will 
ye buy ? Touchwood. 

SpoNsal. adj. [ fponfalis , Latin.] Relating to marriage. 

Sponsion, n.f [fponfto, Latin.] The a& of becoming furety 
for another. 
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SpoNsor. n.f. [Latin.] A furety; one who makes a 

or gives fecurity for another. 1 ° ftu ‘' i 

In the baptifm of a male there ought to be two males 
one woman, and in the baptifm of a female child two vvo ^ 
and one man; and thefe are called fpsnfors or fureties for 
education in the true ChriPian faith. Ay life’s Par 

The fponfor ought to be of the fame Ration with the pefr”* 
to w hom he becomes furety. yf ° n 

Spontaneity, n.f [ fpontancitas , fchool Lat . JpontaneiJ V' 
from fpontaneous.] V oluntarinefs; willingnefs; accord* u 
compelled. 

Neceflfity and fpontanelty may fometimes meet together f 0 
may fpontaneity and liberty ; but real neceffity and true liberty 
can never. hr ami), againji Help 

Stridl neceffity they fimple call; 

It fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By fpontaneity not choice are done. Drvd- ■ 

SPON FA'NEOUS. adj. [fpontanee, French; from fpontc^ LaM 
Voluntary; not compelled ; acting without compulfio n ’or re- 
Praint; aSingof itfelf; adding of its own accord. 

Many analogal motions in animals, though I cannot call 
them voluntary, yet I fee them fpontaneous : I have reafon to 
conclude, that thefe are not fimply mechanical. n a [ ( 

They now came forth 
Spontaneous ; for within them {pint mov’d 
Attendant on their lord. Milton • 

While John for nine-pins does declare. 

And Roger loves to pitch the bar, 

Both legs and arms fpontaneous move. 

Which was the thing I meant to prove. Prior. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul. 

Parts anfwering parts Piall Aide into a whole; 

Spontaneous beauties all around advance. 

Start ev’n from difficulty, Prike from chance. 

Nature Piall join you, time fhall make it grow. p 0 t,g. 

Spontaneously, adv. [from fpontaneous.] Voluntarily/of 
its own accord. 

This would be as impoffible as that the lead of an edifice 
fhould naturally and fpontaneoufy mount up to the roof, while 
lighter materials employ themfelves beneath it. Bentley. 

Whey turns Jpontancoufy acid, and the curd into cheefc as 
hard as a Pone. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

SpontaNeousness. n.f. [from fpontaneous.] Voluntarinels; 
freedom of will; accord unforced. 

The fagacities and inPincts of brutes, the fpontaneoufncfs of 
many of theft animal motions, are not explicable without 
fuppofing fome active determinate power connexed to and in¬ 
herent in their fpirits, of a higher extraction than the bare 
natural modification of matter. Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

Spool, n.f [fpuhf German ; fpohf Dutch.] A fmall piece of 
cane or reed, with a knot at each end; or a piece of wood 
turned in that form to wind yarn upon ; a quill. 

To Spoom. v. n. [Probably from Jpume, or foam , as a fliip 
driven with violence fpumes, or raifes a foam.] 

When virtue fpooms before a profperous gale. 

My heaving wifhes help to fill the fail. Dryden. 

SPOON, n.f. [fpaen, Dutch; fpone , Danifii; fpoonn> Iflandick.J 
A concave veflel with a handle, ufed in eating liquids. 
Would’P thou drown thyfclf. 

Put but a little water in a fpoon , 

And it Piall be as all the ocean. 

Enough to Pifle fuch a villain up. Shakefp. King J'M. 

This is a devil, and no monPer : I will leave him; I have 
no long fpoon. Shakefp. Temp ft. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the fpoon. 

Count the flow clock, and dine exacd at noon. Btpt. 

Spo'onbill. n. f. [jpoon and bill] A bird. 

The fhoveller, or fpoonbill ; the former name the more pro¬ 
per, the end of the bill being broad like a fhovel; but not 
concave like a fpoon, but perfectly flat. Grew's Mufaun. 

Ducks and geefe have fuch long broad bills to quaffer in 
water and mud; to which we may reckon the bill cf the 
fpoonbill. Derham's Phyfico-Thcclcgy. 

Spo'onful. n.f. [fpoon andyW/.] 

1. As much as is generally taken at once in a fpoon. Ameuica 
fpoonful is half an ounce. 

Prefcribe him, before he do ufe the receipt, that lie take 
fuch a pill, or a fpoonful of liquor. Bcuom 

2 . Any fmall quantity of liquid. < - , 

Surely the choice and meafure of the materials of wflic 
the whole body is compofed, and what we take daily J 
pounds, is at leaP of as much importance as of what \ve ta e 
feldom, and only by grains and J'pconfuls. . ^ At but no. 

Spo'onmeat. n.f. [Jpoon and meat.] Liquid food; noun 

ment taken with a fpoon. * Nr. 

We preferibed a {lender diet, allowing onl y fpoontneetts. l j * 
Wretched 

Are mortals born to fleep their lives away! 

Go back to what thy infancy began. 

Eat pap and fpoonmeat ; for thy gugaws cry, ^ 







Be fullen, and refufe the lullaby. 
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Diet moP upon fpoonmeat as veal, or cock-broths. Harv. 
SpooNwort, or Scurvygrafs. n. f SeeS cur v ygr ass. 
v Spoon, v.n. In fea language, is when a Pup being un 
jgr fail in a Porm cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right 

before the wind. ^ , Bali ^ 

SpoRA'dical. adj. [cM&ogochxos ; fporadique, French.] 
k a faradical difeafe is an endemial dileafe, what in a parti¬ 
cular feafon affeCts but few people. # Arbuthnot. 

SPORT, n.f. [ Jpott , a make-game, Iflandick.J 

Plav* diverfion ; game; frolick and tumultuous merriment. 
J ‘ fans were fuch as carried riches of knowledge upon 

the Pream of delight. Sidney. 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to th gods ; 

Thev kill us for their j'port. • Shak fpcare's K. Lear. 

Tfl fufbetP without caufe, why then mak zJ'port at me;' then 
let me be your jeP. Shahfpeare. 

When their hearts were merry, they faid, call lor bamion, 
that he may make us Jport ; and they called for him, and he 

made them [fort. Jvjg.wi. 25. 

As a ma'd-man who caPeth fire-brands, arrows and death ; 
fo is the man that deceiveth his neighbour, and faith, am not 

I in fpo>t? Prov - xxvi - J 9- 

The difeourfe of fools is irkfome, and their fport is in the 

wantonnefs of fin. _ Ecclits xxvii. 13. 

2. Mock ; contemptuous mirth. 

They had his meflengers in derifion and made a fport of 
his prophets. 1 Ejdr. i. 51. 

To make fport with his word, and to endeavour to render 
it ridiculous, bv turning that holy book into raillery, is a di- 
red affront to God. Tillofods Sermons. 

3. That with which one plays. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, the fport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds. Milton. 

Commit not thy prophetick m : nd 
To flitting leaves, the fport of every wind, 

LeP they difperfe in air. Dryden. 

4. Play ; idle gingle. 

An author who Piould introduce fuch a fport of words upon 
our Page, would meet with fmall applaufe. Broome. 

5. Diverfion of the field, as of fowling, hunting, fiPiing. 

Now for our mountain fport, up to yon hill. 

Your legs are young. Shakefpeart s Cymbeline. 

The king, who was exceffively affeded to' hunting, and 
the [ports of the field, had a great dtfire to make a great park 
for red as well as fallow deer, between Richmond and Hamp¬ 
ton court. Clarendon. 

To Sport, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divert; to make merry. 

The poor man wept and bled, cried and prayed, while they 
fported themfelves in his pain, and delighted in his prayers as 
the argument of their vidory. Sidney. 

Away with him, and let her fport herfelf 
With that Pie’s big with. Shakcjpeare's Winter's Dale. 

AgainP whom do ye fpoit yourfelves ? againP whom make 
ye a wide mouth, and draw out the tongue? Ij'ai Ivii. 4. 

W hat pretty Pories thefe are for a man of his ferioufnefs to 
fpo’-t hi ml elf withal! Altcrbury. 

Let fuch writers go on at their deareP peril, and fport them- 
felves in their own deceivings. ^ Watts. 

2. To reprefent by any kind of play. 

New fpoiting on thy lyre the love of youth, 

Now virtuous age and venerable truth ; 

Exprefling juPly Sappho’s wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar’s more majePick part. Dryden. 

To Sport, v. u. 

1. Fo play; to frolick; to game; to wanton. 

r ^ 1 hey fp or ting with quick glance, 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats dropt with sold. Milton. 
Lariffa, as Pie fported at this play, was drowned in the ri¬ 
vet Peneus. Broome's Notis on the Ody/fey. 

2. To trifle. 

If any man turn religion into raillery, by bold jePs, he ren- 
ders himfelf ridiculous, becaufe he fport s with his own life,. Till. 
Sportful, adj. [[port and full.] Merry; frolick; wanton; 
ludicrous; done in jep. 

How with a fportful malice it was follow’d, 

May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. Shakefpeare. 
His highnefs, even in fuch a flight and fportful damage, had 
a noole fenfe of juP dealing. HVotton 

Down he alights among the fportful herd 
Of thofe four-footed kinds. Milton 

Behold your own Afcanius, while he faid. 

He drew his glitf ring helmet from his head, 

Jn which the youth to jportful arms he led. Dryden. 

they are no fportful productions of the foil, but did once 
belong to real and living filhes ; feeing each of them doth ex¬ 
actly refemble fome other (hell on the fea fhore. Bentley. 

A catalogue of this maybe had in AlbericusGentilis ; which 
becaufe ,t is too / portful, I forbear to mention. ’ Baker’ 

SroW ULLY ' adv ' [ from fportful.} Wantonly; merrily 

c&om ^ 


i 
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The otter got out of the river, and in weeded himfelf fo, 
the ladies loPJhc further marking of his fportfulnefs. Sidney , 

Spo'rtive. adj. [from fporu] Gay; merry; frolick; wan¬ 
ton; playful; ludicrous. 

I am not in a fportive humour now ; 

Tell me, and dally not, where is the money ? Shahfpeare<, 

Is it 1 

That drive thee from the fportive court, where thou 

Was’t Riot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of fmoky mufkets ? Shakefpeare's Ad s well that ends wc... 

While thus the conPant pair alternate faid. 

Joyful above them and around them play’d 
Angels and fportive loves, a numerous crowd, 

Smiling they clapt their wings, and low they bow d. Prior* 

We muP not hope wholly to change their original tem¬ 
pers, nor make the gay, penfive and grave ; nor the melan¬ 
choly, fportive , without fpoiling them. Locxe. 

No wonder lavages or fubje&s Pain, 

Were equal crimes in a defpotick reign; 

Both doom’d alike for fportive tyrants bled, 

But fubjects Parv'd while fiivages were fed. Pope. 

Spo'rtiveness. n.f [from fportiyt\\ Gaiety; play; wantonnefs. 
Shall I conclude her to be fimple, that has her time to be¬ 
gin, or refufe fportivenefs as freely as I have ? Wall on s Angler. 

Spc/rtsman. n.f [fpoit and man.] One who purfues the 
recreations of the field. 

Manilius lets us know the pagan hunters had Meleager for 
their patron, as the ChriPians have their St. Hubert: he fpeaks 
of the conPellation which makes a good fportfnan. Addifon. 

Spo'rtule. n.f [fportule^ French; fportula^ Latin.] An alms, 
a dole. 

The biihops, who confecrated the ground, had a fpill or 
fportule from the credulous laity. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

SPOT. n.f. [ fpette , Daniih; jpotte , FlemiPi.] 

1. A blot; a mark made by difcoloration. 

This three years day, thefe eyes, though clear 
To outward view of blemiffi or o ijpot. 

Bereft of fight, their feeing have forgot. Milton. 

A long feries of ancePors Piews the native luPre with advan¬ 
tage ; but if he any way degenerate from his line, the leap 
fpoi is vifible on ermine. Dryden. 

2. A taint; a di(grace ; a reproach. 

3. 1 know not well the meaning of fpot in this place, urdefs it 
be a fcandalous woman; a difgrace to her fex. 

Let him take thee. 

And hoiP thee up to the Piouting plebeians; 

hollow his chariot, like the greateP fpot 

Of all thy fex. Shakfpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

4. A fmall extent of place. 

That fpot to which I point is para^ife, 

Adam’s abode, thole lofty {hades his bow’r. Milton. 

He, who with Plato, Piall place beatitude in the knowledge 
of God, will have his thoughts raifed to other contemplations 
than thofe who looked not beyond this fpot of earth, and thofe 
perilhing things in it. Locke. 

About one of thefe breathing paflages is a fpot of myrtles, 
that flouriPi within the Peam of thefe vapours. Addifon . 

Abdallah converted the whole mountain into a kind of gar¬ 
den, and covered every p*rt of it with plantations or Jpots of 
lowers. The Guardian. 

Pie that could make two ears of corn grow upon a fpot of 
ground where only one grew before, would deferve better of 
mankind than the whole race of politicians. Gulliver. 

5. Any particular place. 

I would be bufy in the world, and learn, 

• N . ot Ak- e a coarfe and ufelefs dunghill weed, 

1'ix’d to one fpot 0 and rot juP as 1 grow. Otway , 

As in this grovel took my laP farewel. 

As on this very fpot of earth I fell. 

So Pie my prey becomes ev’n here. Dryden. 

Here Adrian fell : upon that fatal fpot 
_O ur brother died. Granville 

0. Upon the Spot. Immediately ; without changing place. 
[ our le champ.] 

rhe lion did not chop him up immediately upon the fpot ; 
and yet he was refolved he Piould not efcape, L’ EJlrange. 

it was determined upon the fpot , according as the oratory 
on either fide prevailed. Swift 

Fo Spot. v. a.- [from the noun.] 

i. T o mark with difcolorations ; to maculate. 

Iliey are polluted offerings, more abhorr’d 
l han fpotted livers in the facrifice. Shakefbeare 

^ Have you not feen a handkerchief, ^ 

Spotted with Prawberries in your wife’s hand ? Shakefpeare 

But lerpents now more amity maintain ; 

From [potted {kins the leopard does refrain : L 

No weaker lion’s by a Prongcr {lain. Tate's Juvenal. 3 
1 counted the patches on both fides, and found the tory 
patches to be about twenty Prongcr than the whig; but next 

th L Wh r P u PP et -^vv was filled with faces fpotted 
after the wh.ggilh manner. Addifon > s SpfLlor. 
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2. To corrupt; to difgrace ; to taint. 

This vow receive, this vow of God’s maintain, 

My virgin life, no Jpotted thoughts fhall llain. Sidney* 
The people of Armenia have retained the chriftian faith, 
from the time of the apollles ; but at this day it is fpotied with 
many abfurdities. Abbots Dejcript. of the IVor Id. 

Spo'tless. adj. [from fpot ] 

1. Free from fpots. 

2. Free from reproach or impurity; immaculate; pure; un¬ 
tainted. 

So much fairer 

And fpotlefs fhall mine innocence arife. 

When the king knows my truth. Shakefpearc. 

I dare my life lay down, that the queen is fpotlefs 
In th’ eyes of heaven. Sbakejpeare's Winter's Tale. 

You grac’d the fev’ral parts of life, 

A fpotlefs virgin, and a faultlefs wife. Waller. 

We fometimes vvifh that it had been our lot to live and con¬ 
ven'd with Chrift, to hear his divine difcourfes, and to ob- 
ferve his fpotlefs behaviour ; and we pleafe ourfelves perhaps 
with thinking, how ready a reception we fhould have given 
to him and his dodfrin-e. Attcrbury. 

Eternal funfhine of the fpotlefs mind, 

Each pray’r accepted, and each wifh refign’d. Pope. 

Spo'tter. n.f. [from /pot.] One that fpots ; one that maculates. 
Spo'tty. adj. [fromjpot.] Full of fpots; maculated. 

The moon whofe orb 

Through optick glafs the Tufcan artift views 
In Valombrofa to defcry new lands, 

Rivers or mountains on her [potty globe. Milton. 

Spou'sal. adj. [from fpoufe.] Nuptial; matrimonial; conju¬ 
gal ; connubial; bridal. 

There {hall we confummate our fpoufal rites. Shakefpeare. 

Hope’s chaff kifs wrongs no more joy’s maidenhead. 
Than fpoufal rites prejudice the marriage bed. Crafhaw. 

This other in 1 er prime of love, 

Spoifal embraces vitiated with gold. 

Sleep It thou, carelefs of the nuptial day? 

Thy fpoufal ornament negledted lies; 

Arife, prepare the bridal train, arife 
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In this fingle cathedral the very j'pouts are loaded with orrr 

ments ‘ , Addifon on hak 

From hlvcrfpouts the grateful liquors glide, ‘ 

And China’s earth receives the fmoking tide. t> 

, Water falling in a body ; a cataraft, fuch as is f ecn - n 
hot climates when clouds fometimes difcharge all their * ^ 


at 


water 


$ 


Milton . 


Pope s Odyffey. 
Marriage; 



Spou'sal. n.J. [ efpoifiHies, Fr. fpoufalia, Latin.J 
nuptials. 

As man and wife, being two, are one in love. 

So be there ’twixt your kingdoms fuch a fpoufal. 

That never may ill office, or fell jealoufy 
Thruft in between the padlion of thefe kingdoms, 

To make divorce of their incorporate league. Shakefpeare. 

The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hafte the ev’ning ftar. 

On his hill top to light the bridal lamp.' Milton. 

The [polfaTi of Hippolita the queen, 

What tilts and tourneys at the fcuft were feen. Dryden. 

AEtherial mufick did her death prepare. 

Like joyful founds of fpoufals in the air: 

A radiant light did her crown’d temples gild. Dryden. 
SPOUSE, n.f. [jponfti, fponjus, Latin ; ejpoufe , French.] One 
joined in marriage; a hufband or wife. 

She is of good efteem ; 

Befide fo Qualified as may befeem 

The fpoufe of any noble gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

At once farewe), O faithful fpoufe ! they faid ; • 

At once th’encroaching rhinds their clofing lips invade.D/yr/. 
Spou'sed. adj. [from ti e noun.] Wedded; efpoufed ; joined 
together as in matrimony. 

They led the vine 

To wed her elm; fhc fpous'd about him twins 
Her man iageable arms. Milton. 

Spou'seless. adj. [from fpoufe.] Wanting a hufband or wife. 
To tempt the fpoufefejs queen with am’rous wiles. 

Refort the nobles from the neigh’bring ifles. Pope. 

Spout, n.f. [from fpuyt, Dutch.] 

i. A pipe, or mouth of a pipe or veffel out of which any thing 
is poured. 

She gafping to begin fome fpeech, her eyes 
Became two fpouts. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

In whales that breathe, left the water fhould get unto the 
] un <TS, an ejection thereof is contrived by a fiftula orfpout at 
thehead. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

If you chance it to lack. 

Be it claret or lack, 

I’ll make this fnout 
To deal it about, 

Or this to run out. 

As it were from ffpout. Ben. fohnfon. 

As waters did in ftorms, now pitch runs out. 

As lead, when a fir’d church becomes one Jpout. Donne. 
In Gaza they couch veflels of earth in their walls to gather 
i wind from the top, and to pafs it down in fpouts into 
rooms. . Bacon. 

Let the water be fed by Tome higher than the pool, and de¬ 
livered into it by fair fpouts , and then difeharged by fome 
eouality of bores "that it flay little. Bacon. 


once. 

Not the dreadful fpout. 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Conftring’d in mafs by the almighty fun, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his defeent, than {hall my prompted fword 
Failing on Diomede. Shakefpea^ es Troiius and Crtffda 

The force of thefe motions prefting more in fome places than 
in others, there would fall not fhowers, but great fpouts or 
cafcades of water. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

To Spout, v. a. [from the noun.] To pour with violence' 
cr in a collected body as from a fpout. 5 ~ 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. 

Which here we came to fpout againft your town. Shahefp, 
I intend two fountains, the one that fprinkleth or fpoutah 
water, the other a fair receipt of water. Bacon 

She fwims in blood, and blood does fpeuting throw 
To heav’n, thatheav’n mens cruelties might know. Waller, 
Next on his belly floats the mighty whale; 

He twifts his back, and rears his threatning tail: 

He fpouts the tide. Creech, 

To Spout, v. n. To ifiue as from a fpout. 

They laid them down hard by the murmuring mufick of 
certain waters, which /poutedout of the fide of the hills. Sidm. 
No hands cou’d force it thence, fo fixt it flood, 

Till out it rufh’d, expcll’d by ftreams of fpeuting blood. Dryd. 
It fpouts up out of deep wells, and flies forth at the tops of 
them, upon the face of the ground. TVoodicard. 

All the glittering hill 

Is bright with fpouting rills. Thomfods Autumn. 

To Sprain, v. a. [Corrupted from Jl rain.] To ftretch the li¬ 
gaments of a joint without diflocation of the bone. 

Should the big laft extend the ftioe too wide, 

The fudden turn may ftretch the fwelling vein, 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ?mc\ofprain. Got 

Sprain, n.f. [from the verb.] Extenllon of ligaments with¬ 
out diflocation of the joint. 

I was in pain, and thought it was with fome fprain at tennis. 

Temple. 

Spraints. n.f. The dung of an otter. Bid. 

Sprang. The preterite of fpring.. 

Mankind fprang from one common original; whence this 


the 


tradition would be univerfally difFufed. 

Sprat, n.f [ fprot , Dutch.] A fmall fea fifti. 

So oft in feafts with coftly changes clad, 

To crammed maws a fprat new ftomach brings. Stdney, 
All-faints do lay for porke and fowfe, 

For fprats and fpurlings for their houfe. Tnftr. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat , barn, fmelts. Gttrew. 
To Sprawl, v. n. [fpradle , Danifh; fpartcltn, Dutch.] 

1. To ftruggle as in the convulfions of death. 

Hang the child, that he may fee it fpravsh, 

A fight to vex the father’s foul. Sbahcjpeare. 

Some lie fprawling on the ground, 

With many a gafh and bloody wound. Hudibras. 

2. To tumble with agitation and contortion of the limbs. 

The birds were not fledged ; but upon fpraujipg h 
gling to get clear of the flame, down they tumbled. LEfrarge. 
Telamon bap’d to meet 
A rifing root that held his fatten’d feet; 

So down he fell, whom fprawling on the ground, 

His brother from the wooden gyves unbound. Dryden* 
Hence, long before the child can crawl, , 

He learns to kick, and wince, an d fprawl. f r f‘ 

Did the ftarsdo this feat once only, which gave beginnm 0 
to human race ? who were there then in the world, to os 
ferve the births of thofe firft men, and calculate their natn| 
ties, as they fprawled out of ditches ? - • * 

He ran, he leapt into a flood, 

There fprawl'd a while, and fcarce got out, ^ 

All cover’d o’er with flime. J 

Spray, n.f. [Of the fame race with fprit and fprout.] 

i. The extremity of a branch. 

At fight whereof each bird that fits on fpray. 

And every beaft that to his den was fled, 

Come forth afrefh out of their late dilmav, 

And to the light lift up their drooping head. Hu r 
Thus droops this lofty pine, and hangs hisy/^^’L 

Thus Eleanor’s pride dies in her younger days. Jr 

In hewing Rutland, when his leaves put forti, 
Clifford fet his murth’ring knife to the root, > 

From whence that tender fpray did fweetly fipring. 

The wind that whiftles through th z fpray^ 
Maintains the confort of the fong; 

And hidden birds with native lays, 

The golden fleep prolong. 
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The foam of the fea, commonly written fpry 
Winds raife fome of the fait with th e fpray. 

To SPREAD, v-a. 


Arbuthhot. 

roar**."— -- [r. 1 J ieban , Saxon; Dutch.] 

, To extend ; to expand ; to make to cover or fill a largei fpace 

than before* „ . . ••• 

He bought a field where he had fpreacl lus tent. Gen. xxxui. 

Rizpa 'afpread fackloth for her upon the rock. 2. Sam. xxi. 

Make the trees more tall, more fpread , and more hafty than 

they ufe to be. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Silver fpread into plates is brought from 1 arihiln. jet. x, 

4. To cover by extenfion. 

Her cheeks their frefhnefs Iofe and wonted grace. 

And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face. Granville , 

3 To cover over. # r . , 

The workman melteth a graven image, and the goJdlmitfi 

fpreadeth it over with gold. Ij'a. xl. 19. 

4. To ftretch; to extend. 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hair. Shakefpearc. 
He arofe from kneeling, with his hands fpread up to heaven, 
and he bleffed the congregation. 1 Kings viii. 54. 

The ftatelv trees faft Jpread their branches. Milton . 

Deep in aVich alcove the prince was laid, 

Faft by his fide Pififtratus fa y fpread. 

In age his equal, on a fplendid bed. Pope, 

t. To publifh ; to divulge ; to diffeminate. 

They, when departed, fpread abroad his fame in all that 
country. Mattb. ix. 31. 

6. To emit as effluvia or emanations; to diffufe. 

Their courle thro’ thickeft conftellacions held, 

They fpread their bane. Milton. 

To Spread, v. n. To extend or expand itfelf. 

Can any underftand the fpreadings of the clouds, or the 
noife of his tabernacle ? Job xxxvi. 29. 

The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenfion only of their fpread- 
i'ng and ambitious defigns. Bacon. 

Plants, if they Jpread much, are feldom tall. Bacon. 

Great Pan, who wont to chafe the fair, 

And lov’d the fpreading oak, was there. Addifon's Cato. 
The valley opened at the farther end fpreading forth into 
an immenfe ocean. Addifon. 

Spread, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Extent; compafs. 

I have got a fine fpread of improveable lands, and am al- 

Addifon . 


Bacon • 


ready ploughing up fome, fencing others. 

2. Expanfion of parts. 

No flower hath that fpread of the woodbind. 

Sprea’der. n.f. [fromfpread.] 

1. One that fpreads. 

By conforming ourfelves we fhould be fpreaders of a worfe 
infedion than any we are likely to draw from Papifts by our 
conformity with them in ceremonies. Hooker. 

2 . Publiflrer; divulger; diffeminator. 

If it be a miftake, I defire I may not be accufed for a fpread- 
tr of falfe news. Swift. 

Sprent. part, [from fprene, to fprmkle, yppenjan, ypjienan, 
Saxon ; fprengen, Dutch.] Sprinkled. Obfolete. 

O lips, that kifs'd that hand, with my tears fprent. Sidney. 

Sprig. n.J. [ yfrig, Welfli, fo Davies: but it is probably 
of the fame race with fpring.] A fmall branch; a fpray. 

The fubftance is true ivy, after it is taken down, the friends 
of the family are defirous to have fome fprig to keep. Bacon. 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 

A fprig of bays in fifty years ; 

While ev’ry fool his claim alledges. 

As if it grew in common hedges. Swift. 

Sprig Chrjlal. n.f. J 

In perpendicular fiffures, chryftal is found in form of an 
hex angular column, adhering at one end to the ftone, and 
near the other leflening gradually, till it terminates in a point: 
this is called by lapidaries fprig or rock chryjlal. Woodward. 

ad T [ frcmi fP ri i: 3 Full of fmall branches. 

huxlGin. n. f [Conrradion offpirit, fpiritus, Latin: it was 
anciently written Jtrete or fpryte; and fpirit, as now written, 
was long confioercd in verfe as a monofyllable: this word 
liiould therefore be fpelled fprite, and its derivatives fpritely, 
Jpriteful ; but cuftom has determined otherwife.] . 

I* Spirit; {hade; foul; incorporeal agent. 

She doth difplay 

T he gate with pearls and rubies richly dDht, 

I hrougl, which her words fo wife do make their wav, 

1 F bC l r l he n 7^ a S e of her /fright. Spenfer. 

Fouh he called out of deep darknefs dread, J 

Legions of fpnghts, the which like little flies, 
hlutt’rirrg about his ever damned head. 

Await whereto their fervice he applies. Fairy guecn. 

hile with heav nly charity file fpoke, 

A itreaming blaze the filent fhadows broke ; 

1 he birds obfeene to forefts wing’d their flight. 

And gapmg graves rece i ve j the guil(; fp r p K j :tm 

Jt thefe am I who thy proteftion claim, 

A watchful fprite . 

7 


Drydi 


en. 


Pope , 



S P R 


2. 


Walking fpirit; apparition. ✓ . , 

The ideas of goblins an d J plights have no moie to do vu * 
darknefs than light; yet let but a/ootifli maid inculcate tic e 
often on the mind of a child, poiEbJy he &all never be able to 
feparate them again. 

7 Power w r hich gives cheerfulnefs or courage. 

^ O chaftity, the chief of heav’nly lights, 

Which mak’ft us moft immortal fhape to wear. 

Hold thou my heart, eftablifti thou my fprights : 

To only thee my conftant courfe I bear, 

Till fpotlefs foul unto thy bofom fly. 

Such life to lead, fuch death I vow to die. Sidney. 

a. An arrow. 

We had in ufe for fea fight fhort arrows caned Jpriglus f 
without any other heads fave wood iharpened; which were 
difeharged out of mufkets, and would pierce through the Tides 
of ftiips where a bullet would not. Bacon s Natural Hijlory . 

To Spright. v.a. To haunt as a fpright. A ludicrous ufe. 

I am fprighted with a fool. Shakefpeare's Cyrnbeline. 

Spri^ghtful. adj. [fpright full.] Lively; brifk; gay; 
vigorous. 

The fpirit of the time (hall teach me fpeed.— 

—Spoke like a fprightful noble gentleman. Shakefpearc . 

Happy my eyes when they behold thy face : 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating. 

At fight of thee, and bound with Jprightful joys. Otway . 

Spri'ghtfully. adv. [from fprightful.] Brifkly ; vigoroufly* 
Norfolk, fprightfully and bold, 

Stays but the fummons of the appellant’s trumpet. Shakefp. 

Spri'ghtliness. n.f. [from fprightly.] Livelinefs; brifknefs ; 
vigour; gaiety ; vivacity. 

The foul is clogged when fhe adls in conjunction with a 
companion fo heavy; but in dreams, obferve with what a 
fprightlinefs and alacrity does fhe exert herfelf. Addifon. 

Sprightly, adj. [fromfpright.] Gay; brifk; lively; vigo- 
airy ; 


rous; airy ; vivacious,. 

Produce the wine that makes us bold. 


Dryden . 
Dryden. 
Prior. 
Pope. 


And fprightly wit and love infpires. 

When now the fprightly trumpet, from afar, 

Plad giv’n the fignal of approaching war. 

Each morn they wak’d me witii a fprightly lay : 

Of opening heav’n they fung, and gladfome day. 

The fprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes fhe does not run unfeen. _ 

To Spring, v. n. Preterite fprung or jprang, anciently fprong. 
[ypjunjan, Sax. fpringen, Dutch.] 

1. To arife out of the ground and grow by vegetative power. 

All bleft fecrets, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s diftrefs. Shakefpearc . 

'Fo his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 

There had made a lafting fpring. Shakefpeare's Plenry VIII. 
To fatisfy the defolate ground, and caufe the bud of the 
tender herb to fpring forth. Job xxxviii. 27. 

Other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that fprang 
up and encreafed. . Mark iv. 8. 

Tell me, in what happy fields 
The thiftle fprings, to which the lily yields ? Pope. 

2. To begin to grow. 

That the nipples fhould be made with fuch perforations as 
to admit paffage to the milk, when drawn, otherwife to retain 
it; and the teeth of the young not fprung, are effedts of pro¬ 
vidence. R ay% 

3. To proceed as from feed. 

Ye fhall eat this year fuch things as grow of themfelves ; 
and in the fecond year that which fpringeth of the fame. 2 Kings . 
Much more good of fin fhall fpring. Milton. 

4. To come into exiftence ; to iffue forth. 

Had’ft thou fway’d as kings fhould do, 

Giving no ground unto thelioufe of York, 

They, never then had fprung like fummer flies. Shake fear e. 

Ev’n thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part. 
And each warm wifh fprings mutual from the heart. Pope „ 

5. To arife; to appear. 1 

When the day began to fpring, they let her go. fudges. 

To them which fat in the region and fhaciow of death, light 

, 1 lp r S<”S up : Watti. iv. ?6. 

v. 10 ifiue with effedf or force. 

Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expended morn ; 

Oh fpring to light: aufpicious babe be bom. Po*e. 

7. To proceed as from anceftors. 

How youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continued ; and what flock he fprings of; 

The noble houfe of Marcius. Shakejpeares Cor id anus. 
Uur Lior<\Jprang out of Judea. ' %f e b. vii. 14. 

All thefe 

Shall, like the brethren fprung of dragon’s teeth. 

Ruin each other, and he fall amongft ’em. Ben. fohnfon . 

Heroes of old, by rapine, and by fpoil. 

In fearch of fame did all the world embroil; 

Thus 
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S P R 


Thus to their gods-, each then al'y'd his name, 

This [prang from Jove, and that from Titan came. Granv. 

8 . To proceed as from a ground, caufe, or reafon. 

They found new hope to fpring 
Out of defpair. Milton. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that the inheri¬ 
tance of rule over men, and property in things, /prang from 
the fame original, and were to dcfcend by the lame rules. 

Locke . 

Do not blafl my Springing hopes 
Which thy kind hand has planted in my foul. Rowe. 

9. To grow; to thrive. 

What makes all this but Jupiter the king. 

At whofe command we perilh and we Jpring : 

Then ’tis our beft, fince thus ordain’d to die, 

To make a virtue of neceflity. Dryden s Knight's Tale. 

10. T o bound ; to leap; to jump. 

Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain ; he bites his lip, and flarts; 

Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground, 

Then lays his finger on his temple; flrait 
Springs out into fall gait, then flops again. Shah. PI. VIII. 
I fprang not more in joy at firfl hearing he was a man child, 
than now in firll feeing he had proved himfelf a man. Shake], 
He called for alight, and fprang in and fell before Paul. Alts. 

When heav’n was nam’d, they loos’d their hold again; 
Then fprung fhe forth, they follow’d her amain. Dryden. 
Afraid to fleep; 

Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 

She Jprang from bed. Dryden. 

"Nor lies fhe long ; but as her fates ordain, 

Springs up to life, and frefh to fecond pain. 


Is fav’d to-dav, to-morrow to be flain. 


Dryden. 


See, aw’d by heaven, the blooming Hebrew flies 
Her artful tongue, and more perfuafive eyes ; 

And jpringing from her difappointed arms, 

Prefers a dungeon to forbidden charms. Rlachnore. 

The mountain flag, that fprings 
From height to height, and bounds along the plains. 

Nor has a mafler to reflrain his courfe; 

That mountain flag would Vanoe rather be, 

Than be a flave. Philips's Briton. 

11. To fly with elaflick power. 

A link of horfehair, that will eafily flip, fallen to the end of 
the flick that fprings. Mortimer s Husband)y. 

12. To rife from a covert. 

My doors are hateful to my eyes. 

Fill’d and damm’d up with gaping creditors, 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 
A covey of partridges Jpringing in our front, put our in¬ 
fantry in diforder. Addifon . 

13. To illue from a fountain. 

I fra el’s fcrvants digged in the valley, and found a well of 
fpringing water. Gen. xxvi. 19. 

Let the wide world his praifes ling. 

Where Tagus and Euphrates fpring -. 

And from the Danube’s frofly banks to thofe 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. Rofcomm. 
14.. To proceed as from a fource. 

Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away, 

Taint not the pure flreams of the jpringing day 
With your dull influence : ’tis for you 
To fit and fcdule upon night’s heavy brow. Crafhaw. 

j 5. To (hoot; to iiTue with fpeed and violence. 

Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 
Strung thro’ the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright: 
'fhe pow’r, behold ! the pow’r in glory fhone, 

Bv her bent bow and her keen arrows known. Dryden. 

' 1 he friendly gods a fpringing gale enlarg’d, 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew. 

Till Grecian cliffs appeared. Pope. 

To Spring, v a. 
t. Toftart; to roufe game. 

Thus I reclaim’d my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and how, and where I chofe: 

Now negligent of fport I lie; 

And now, '"as other fawkners ufe, 

I fpring a miflrefs, fwear, write, hgh, and dye, 

And the game kill’d, or loft, go talk or lie. Donne. 

That Jprung the game you were to fet, 

Before you had time to draw the net. . Hudibras. 

A large cock-pheaf ant he fprung in one of the neighbouring 
Vi , 00( ] s _ Addifon s Spectator. 

Here I ufe a great deal of diligence before I can fpring any 
thing; whereas in town, whilft 1 am following one charadler, 
l amTrofied by another, that they puzzle the chace. Addifon. 
See how the well-taught pointer leads the way 1 
The feent grows warm; he flops, he fprings the prey. Gay. 

2 . To produce to light. 

The nurfe, furpriz’d with fright, 

Starts and leaves her bed, and fprings a light. Dryden. 


Thus man by his own flrength to heav’n would foar 
And would not be oblig’d to God for more: 

Vain, wretched creature, how art thou milled. 

To-think thy wit thefe godlike notions bred ! 

Thefe truths are not the produdl of thy mind. 

But dropt from heaven, and of a nobler kind: 

Reveal’d religion firfl inform’d thy light, 

And reafon faw not, ’till faith fprung the light. Dryden 
He that has fuch a burning zeal, and fprings fuch miUt v 
’ difeoveries, mufl needs be an admirable patriot. Collier 

3. To make by flarting a plank. . ? 

People difeharge themfelves of bur.denfome refle&ion?, as cf 
the cargo of a fhip that has jprung a leak. DEjtran■■■ 

No more accufe thy pen ; but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time : 

Beware the publick laughter of the town. 

Thou fpringJl a leak already in thy crown. . Tjryitn 
Whether fhe fprung a leak, I cannot find, 

Or whether fhe was overfet with wind, 

But down at once with all her crew fhe went. DrfStn, 

4. To difeharge a mine. 

Our miners difeovered feverul of the enemies mines, who 
ha \e fprung divers others which did little execution. Tatter. 

I Jprung a mine, whereby the whole nefl was overthrown. 

Addijon's Spectator] 

5. To contrive as a fudden expedient; to offer unexpectedly. 

The friends to the caufe fprang a new projett, and it was 
advertifed that the crifis could not appear ’till the ladies had 
fhewn their zeal againft the pretender. Swift. 

6. To produce haflily. 

7. To pafs by leaping. A barbarous ufe. 

Unbefeeming (kill 

To fpring the fence, to rein the prancing fleed. Tbomforu 
SPRING, n.f [from the verb.] 

j. The feafon in which plants fpring and vegetate; the vernal 
feafon. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 

And the mountain-tops, that freeze, 

Bow themfelves when he did fing : 

To his mufick, plants and flowers 
Ever fprung, as fun and fhowers 

There had made a ladling Spring. Shakefp. Hen.KWl. 
The Spring vifiteth not thefe quarters fo timely as the 
eaflern parts. Carcw. 

Come, gentle Spring , ethereal mildnefs come, 

And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud 

Upon our plains defeend. Tbomfcti s Spring. 

2 . An elaflick body ; a body which when diflorted has the power 
of refloring itfelf to its former flate. 

This may be better performed by the flrength of fome fuch 
fpring as is ufed in watches : this fpring may be applied to one 
wheel, which fhall give an equal motion to both the wings. 

Wilkins's Math, Magic. 

The fpring mufl be made of good flee], well tempered ; and 
the wider the two ends of the Jpring ftand afunder, the milder 
it throws the chape of the vice open. Moxon's Med).fra. 

He that was fharp lighted enough to fee the configuration of 
the minute particles of the Jpring of a clock, and upon uhat 
peculiar impulfe its elaflick motion depends, would no doubt 
difeover fomething very admirable. 

3. Elaflick force. ( 

Heav’ns, what a fpring was in his arm, to throw . 

How high he held his fhield, and rofe at ev’iy btyw. Df. 

Bodies which are abfolutely hard, or lo foft as to be voi 9 

elaflicity, will not rebound from one another : impenetu nty 

makes them only flop. If two equal bodies meet ire l 

in vacuo , they will by the laws of motion flop where t ey 

meet, lofe their motion, and remain in reft, unlefs 1. ey 

elaflick, and receive new motion from their Jpring. I tw/f 

The foul is gathered within herfelf, and recovers that jpnng 

which is weakened, when fhe operates more in col]CC [)ff 
.I, Amjm. 

the body. • o 

In adult perfons, when the fibres cannot any m ° r 
they mufl break, or lofe their Jpring. _ . U \ or 

4. Any active power; any caufe by which motion is pro u 

propagated. , 

My heart finks in me while I hear him IpeaK, 

And every flacken’d fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the fprings of life i prjtn- 

So much the name of father awes me frill• p amC 

Nature is the fame, and man is the fame; as 
affections and paflions, and the fame Jpnngs t a fe 

motion. . 

Our author fhuns by vulgar fprings to move ^ 

The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love, j ope s _ U j C) 
“5. A leap; abound; a jump ; a violent effort ; a u 
The pris’ner with a fpring from prilon broke . 

Then flretch’d his feather’d fans with all nis nn 0 ’Jwfyj, 
And to the neighb’ring maple wing d his night. 

With what a fpring his furious foul broke loo c, ^ 
And left the limbs ft ill quivering on the ground. / ; ^ A 




'•6. AleaK; aumt 

Each petty hand 
Can fleer a fhip becalm'd ; but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to her ends, muff know 
His tides, his current-; how to fhift is fails, . 

Where her fUings are, her leaks, and how to flop’em. 3 

Ben. fohnjon s Catiline. 

7 A fountain ; an iffue of water from the earth. 

Now flop thy fprings ; my fea fhall luck them dry 7 ', 

And fwell fo much the higher by their ebb. Shakefp. H. VI. 
Springs on the tops of hills pafs through a great deal of pure 
earth, with lefs mixture of other waters. Bacons Nat. Hi/i. 
When in th’ effects fhe doth the caufes know. 

And feeing the flream, .thinks where the fpring doth rife; 

And feeing the branch, conceives the root below: 

Thefe things fhe view's without the body’s eyes. Davies. 

He adds"the running fprings and flanding lakes, 

And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. Dryden. 

Nile hears him knocking at his fevenfold gates. 

And fecks his hidden tyring > and fears his nephews fates. Dry. 
He bathed himfelf in cold fpring water in the midfl of 
Winter. Locke. 

■ Ti e water that falls down from the clouds, finking into 
beds of rock or clay, breaks out in fprings , commonly at the 
bottom of hilly ground. Locke. 

8. A fource; that by which any thing is fupplied. 

To that great fpring, which doth great kingdoms move, 
The facred Jpring , whence right and honour flreams ; 

Diflilling virtue, fhedding peace and love 
In every place, as Cynthia fheds her beams. Davies. 

I move, I fee, I fpeak, difeourfe, and know. 

Though now I am, I was not always fo : 

Then that from which I was, mufl be before, 

Whom, as my fpring of being, I adore. Dryden. 

Rolling down through fo many barbarous ages, from the 
fpring of Virgil, it bears along with it the filth of the Goths 
and Vanaais. Dryden. 

He has a fecret fpring of fpiritual joy, and the continual 
feaft of a good confcience within, that forbids him to be mi- 
arable. _ Bentley. 

9. Rife; beginning. 

About the Jpring of the day Samuel called Saul to the top of 
the houfe. _ 1 Sa. \x. 26. 

10. Courfe; original. 

The firfl fprings of great events, like thofe of great rivers, 
are often mean and little. Swift. 

Spring, adv. [from the noun.] With elaflick vigour. 

Before the bull fhe pictur’d winged love, 

With his young brother fport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 

The one his bow and fhafts, the other fpring 
A burning tead about his head did move. 

As in their fire’s newlove both triumphing. Spenfer. 

Spri'ngal. n. f. A youth. Spenfer. 

Springe. n.J. [fromfpring.'] Agin; a noofe which fallened 
to any elaflick body catches by a fpring or jerk. 

As a woodcock to my own fpr/nge, Ofrick, 

I in juflly kill d with mine own treachery. 

T r r . , . , Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Bet goats for food their loaded udders lend ; 

But neither fpringes, nets, nor fnares employ.’ Dryden. 

W ith hairy fpringes we the birds betray, 

Slight lines of hair furprize the finny prey. p ote 

Springer.' n.f. [from fpring,] One who roufes game 

Lwiffelf ^ [fromi >%-3 Elafticit y; power of re- 

Where there is a continued endeavour of the parts of a 

body to put themfelves into another flate, the progrefs maybe 

muen more flow, fince it was a great while before the texture 

f r ‘ e cor P ufcles Ece l were fo altered as to make them 
lofe their former fpringinefs. * 2 'J 1 

iko !_ _ . 1 ’ n • t 1 •« - JDOyie. 



rhey’ve all new legs, and lame ones; one would take it 
That „ f them pace before, the fpavin ’ 

SPK.wtYI ^ am °, n ? them - Shale fP- Henry VIII. 
high tide ^ [ tpnn Sm inde. j Tide at the new moon; 

Love, lik nfpringtides, full and high, 
swells in every youthful vein ; 

’Tm CaC ^ t ’^ e ^ oes kk ^pply, 
i ill they quite fhrink in again: 
a flow in age appear, 

is but rain, and runs not clear. Drvd Tvr^; 1 r 
the^'l Pe0pledie when chieflyilns h f'— * 


Who, fluck and fpangled with your flatteries, 

Wafhes it off, and Jpringles in your faces 
Your reeking villany. Shakefp. Tim n of Athens. 

Spri'ngy. adj. [from Jpringe.J 

1. Elaflick; having the power of refloring itfelf. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame. 

Such as it is to fan the vital flame. 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food. 

Had cool’d and languifh’d in th’ arterial road ; 

While the tir’d heart had ftrove, with fruitlefs pain, 

To pufh the lazy tide along the vein. Blackm. Creation* 
This vafl contraction and expanfion feems unintelligible, 
by feigning the particles of air to be fpringy and ramous, or 
rolled up like hoops, or by any other means than a repulfive 
power. Newton. 

Though the bundle of fibres which conflitute the mufcles 
may be fmall, the fibres may be flrong and fpringy. Arbuthnot. 

If our air had not been a fpringy body, no animal, could 
have exercifed the very function of refpiration ; and yet the 
ends of refpiration are not ferved by that fpringinefs, but by 
fome other unknown quality. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. [From fpring.'] Full of fprings or fountains. Not ufed. 
Where the fandy or gravelly lands are fpringy or wet, rather 
marl them for grafs than corn. Mortimer s Hufbandry . 

To Spri'nkle. v. a. [fprinkelen , Dutch.] 

1. To fcatter ; to difperfe in fmall mafles. 

Take handfuls of afhes of the furnace, and let Mofesjprirk/e 
it towards the heaven. Ex. ix. 8. 

2. To fcatter in drops. 

Sprinkle water of purifying upon them. Num. viii. 7. 

3. To befprinkle; to wafh, wet, or duff by fprinkling. 

Let us draw near with a true heart, in full affurance of 
faith, having our hearts fprinklecl from an evil confcience. Heb. 
Wings he wore 

Of many a colour’d plume fprinkled with gold. Milton. 

The prince, with living water fprinkl'd o’er 
His limbs and body; then approach'd the doer, 

Po/lefs d the porch. Dryden s /En. 

To Spri'nkle. v. n. To perform the a£l of fcatterinn- in 
fmall drops. 

T he priefl fhall fprinkle of the oil with his finger. Lev. xiv. 
Baptifm may well enough be performed by fprinkling , or ef- 
fufion of water. Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

When dext’rous damfels twirl the fpfbjkling mop, 

And cleanfe the fpatter’d fafh, and ferub the flairs. 

Know Saturday appears. Gay's Trivia. 

To Sprit, v. a. [nw^an, Saxon; fpruyten, Dutck] To 
throw out; to ejedt with force. Commonl y fpirt. 

1 oads fometimes exclude or fprit out a dark and liquid 
mattei behind, and a venomous condition there may be per¬ 
haps therein ; but it cannot be called their urine. Brown. 
To Sprit, v.n. [ypjiyrean, Saxon; fpruyten , Dutch.] To 
moot; to germinate; to fprout. 

Sprit, n.f. [from the verb.] Shoot; fprout. 

The barley, after it has been couched four days, will fweat 
a little, and fhew the chit or fprit at the root-end of the 

Spri'tsail. n.f. [fprit and fail] The fail which belong to 
the boltfprit-mafl. A • r? 

Uur men quitted themfelves of the firefhip, by cutting the 
fpntfail tackle off with their fliort hatchets. tVifeman. 

Sprite, n.f [Contra&ed from fpirit.] A fpirit; an incorpo¬ 
real agent. ' 

Th efprites of fiery termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. P 0 b e 

Spri tefully. adv. [ See Sprightfully. ] Vicroroufly* 
with life and ardour. * 

The Grecians fpritefully drew from the darts the corfe, 

~ n A " d he 4 ^ 1C ’ beann S ic t0 Chapman's Iliads. 

Sprong. The preterite of fpring. Obfolete. 

Not miflrufling, ’till thefe new curiofities fprang up that 

ever any man would think our labour herein mifpent, or the 

time waftefully confumed. Hooke 

To ^ pr ° ut ’ f [rPhy^an, Saxon; fpruyten , Dutch.] °° *** 

I. Jo moot by vegetation ; to germinate. 

Fry whether thefe things in the fproutmg do increafe 
weight, by weighing them before they are hanged up- an d 
afterwards again, when they are fprout ed. 

That leaf faded, but the young budsf routed on, which after* 

W We°finT T r leaves ' iWl Hatufal Hiftcry. 

We find no fecunty to prevent germination, having made 

whofe ends > cut off ir have - Tff"* “S 

Old Baucis is by old Philemon fefn ' ^ E ' r ° UrS - 
Sprouting with fudden leaves of fpriahtlv green j 

Henc ypreutins plants enrich l pia 7 n fnd wood ^ 

For phyfick fome, and fome defign’d for food. Blacbmre 
Envy d Britannia, fturdy as the oak 

p! C d ° n N m °untain top fhe proudly bears, 

Srrnnt d f he i ax ’ fP routs againft the ftroke, 

strong from her wounds, and greater by her wars. Prior-. 
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SPU 

Rub malt between your hands to get the come or fprouting 
clean away. Mortbne s Husbandry. 

2. To (hoot into ramifications. 

Vitriol is apt to fprout with moifture. Bacon. 

3. To grow. 

Th’ enliv’ning dull: its head begins to rear, r 

And on the allies fprouting plumes appear. Ticket. 

Sprout, n.f. [from the verb.] A (hoot of a vegetable. 

Stumps of trees, lying out of the ground, will put tort 1 

fprouts for a time. 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the {lumbering leaves, or tafiel d no.n 
Shakes the high thicket, hafte fall about. 

Number my ranks, and vifit ever y Jprout. t Milton. 

To this kid, taken out of the womb, were brougnt in the 
tender fprouts of flirubs; and, after it had tafted, began to eat 
of fuch as are the ufual food of goats. Ray on the Creation, 
SPRUCE, ad), r Skinner derives this word from^r^*,.rrench , 
but he propofes it with hefitation : Junius thinks it comes from 
fprout ; Cafaubm trifles yet more contemptibly. I know not 
whence to deduce it, except from pruce. In ancient books 
we find furniture of pruce a thing coftly and elegant, and 
thence probably came fpruce.] Nice5 trims neat without 

elegance. 

The tree 

That wraps that cryftal in a wooden tomb, 

Shall be took up /pruce, fill’d with diamond. Donne. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the middle ftreet, 

Tho’ fome more /pruce companion thou do’ft meet. Donne. 

Along the crifped (hades and bow rs 
Revels the /pruce and jocund Spring ; 

The graces, and the rofy-bofom’d hours, 

Thither all their bounties bring. _ Mnton. 

I muft not flip into too [pruce a ftyle for ferious matters ; and 
yet I approve not that dull infipid way of writing prated by 

many chymills. . ° J 

He put his band and beard in order. 

The /prucer to accoft and board her. Hudtbras. 

He is To [pruce, that he can never be genteel. 1 after: 

’ This Tim makes a ftrange figure with that ragged coat un¬ 
der his livery : can’t he go jpruce and clean ? . Arbidbnet. 

To Spruce, v.n. [from the noun.] To drefs with afFedcd 

nestnefs* • 

Spru'cebeer. n.f] [from /pruce, a kind of fir.] Beer tinc¬ 
tured with branches of fir, .. . . m i 

In ulcers of the kidneys /prucebeer is a good balfamioc. / • 
Spru'celeathER. n./. [Corrupted for Pruffian leather.] in]. 

The leather was of Pruce. r ?T&*. * Fables. 

Spru'ceness. n.f. [from /pruce.] Neatnefs without elegance. 
Sprung. The preterite and participle pafiive of Jpnng. 

Tall Norway fir, their marts in battle fpent. 

And Englifh oaks, [prung leaks, and planks, reftore. Dryd. 

Now from beneath Maleas’ airy height, 

Aloft (he /prung, and fteer’d to Thebes her flight. Pope. 
Who / prung from kings (hall know lefs joy than I. Pope 
Sprunt. n. f. Any thing that is ftiort and will not eafily bend. 

Spud. n.f. A (hort knife. 

My love to Sheelah is more firmly fixt, 

Than ftrongeft weeds that grow thefe ftones betwixt. 

My /pud tbefe nettles from the ftones can part, 

No knife fo keen to weed thee from my heart. Swift. 
Spullers of Tarn. n.f. Are fuch as are employed to fee that 
it be well fpun, and fit for the loom. HitU 

SPUME, n. f [/puma, Latin.] Foam; froth. 

Materials dark and crude, 

Of fpirituous and fiery fputne, ’till touch’d 
With heaven’s ray, and temper’d, they (hoot forth 
So beauteous, op’ning to the ambient light. Milton. 

Waters frozen in pans, after their diflolution, leave a froth 
and fpume upon them, which are caufed by the airy parts dif- 
fufed by the congealable mixture. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 
To Spume, v.n. [fpumo, Latin.] To foam; to troth. 
Spu'mous. ladj. [ Jpumeus, Latin; from the noun.] Frothy; 

Spu'my. j foamy. . , 

The caufe is the putrefa&ion of the body by unnatural heat: 

the putrifying parts fufFer a turgefcence, and becoming airy 
and fpumous, afeend into the furface of the water. Brown. 
Not with more madnefs, rolling^from afar. 

The fpumy waves proclaim the wat ly war; 

And mounting upwards with a mighty roar, 

March onwards, and infult the rocky fhore. Dry en. 

The fpumous and florid ftate of the blood, in parting through 
the lungs, arifes from its own elafticity, and its violent motion, 
the aerial particles expanding themfelves. Arbut no . 

Spun. The preterite and part. part, of /pin. 

The nymph nor fpun, nor drefs’d with artful pride; 

Her vert was gather’d up, her hair was ty d. Addijon. 

Sfunge. n.f [fpongia, Latin.] A fponge. See Sponge. _ 
When he needs what you have glean’d, it is but fqweezing 
you, and, fpunge , you (hall be dry again. _ Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Confidering the motion that was^mprefted by the painter s 
hand upon the fpunge , compounded with the fpecifick gravity 


SPU r 

of the fpunge and the refiftance of the air, the fpijnge did • 
chanically and unavoidably move in that particular line 0 f 
motion - rn . ,, , _ Bmthfs S m „g .; 

To Spunge. v.n. [Rather 2 0 fponge.] 1 o hang 011 oBhx t * 
maintenance. ^ * * * &r 

This will maintain you, with the perquifite of [p U ngi K 
while you are young. _ ^ S&ift lYG^ 

Spu'nginchquse. n.f [ fpunge and houfe,] A houfe to which 
debtors are taken before commitment to prifon, vvhere the 
bailiffs fponge upon them, or riot at their coft. 

A bailiff* kept you the whole evening in a /purging::/, 
Spu'ngy. adj. [from fpunge.] 

1. Full of final! holes, and foft like a fpunge. 

Some Englifh wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom. 

And into cloth of Jptmgy foftnefi made. 

Did into France or colder Denmark roam, 

To ruin with worfe air our fiaple trade. Dry den' 

2 . Wet; moift; watery. 

T here is no lady of more fofter bowels, 

More fpungy to fuck in the fenfe of fear. Shahfpeart. 

I faw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the J'pungy South to this part of the Weft, 

There vanifh’d in the fun-beams. Shake/ Cymbclint, 

3. Drunken; wet with liquor. 

What cannot we put upon 

His fpungy officers ? Shakefpeare. 

Spunk, n.f Rotten wood; touchwood. SeeSpoNK.’ 

To make white powder, the beft way is by the powder of 
rotten willows: Jpunk, or touchwood prepared, might perhaps 
make it ruflet. Brown s Vulgar Erreurs. 

SPUR, n.f [fpur-a. Sax. Jpore , Danifb, Iflandick, and Dutch; 
efp'eron , French.] 

1. A (harp point fixed in the rider’s heel, with which he pricks 
his horfe to drive him forward 

He borrowing that homely armour for want of a better, 
had come upon the fpur to redeem Philoclea’s pidure. Sidney. 
Whether the body politick be 
A horfe whereon the governour doth ride, 

Who, newly in the feat, that it may know’ 

He can command it, lets it ftraight feel the fpur. Shakefp. 

He prefently fet [purs to his horfe, and departed with the 
reft of the company. Knolless H'jlory of the Turks. 

Was I for this entitled, fir, 

And girt with rufty fword and fpur. 

For fame and honour to wage battle ? Hudtbras. 

2 . Incitement; inftigation. 

Seeing then that nothing can move, unlefs there be fome 
end the defire whereof provoketh unto motion, howffioulii 
that divine power of the foul, that fpirit of our mind, ever ftir 
itfelf into adtion, unlefs it have alfo the lik tfpur ? Hooker. 
What need we any fpur, but our own caufe. 

To prick us to redrefs ? Shake/. Julius Cecfar. 

His laws are deep, and not vulgar; not made upon th tfpur 
of a particular occafion, but out of providence of the future, 
to make his people more and more happy. Bacon. 

Reward is the fpur of virtue in all good arts, all laudable 
attempts; and emulation, which is the other fpur, will never 
be wanting, when particular rewards are propofed. Bryden. 
The chief, if not only, fpur to human induftry and action, 

is uneafinefs. , , 

The former may be a fpur to the latter, till age makes 

in love with the ftudy, without any childifh bait. </) 
q. A ftimulus; a prick ; any thing that galls and teazes. 

Grief and patience, rooted in him both. 

Mingle their [furs together. . , 

4. The (harp points on the legs of a cock with which he fi 
Of birds the bill is of like matter with the teeth 

A l r „tlishav S e b nat a U rai weapons to defend and offend; U 
talons, fome claws, fome /purs and beaks. 

5. Anv thing {landing out; a fnag. 

The ftrong bas’d promontory 

Have I made drake, and pluckt up by the/purs 
The pine and cedar. 

To Spur. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prick with the fpur j to drive with theifpur. 

My friend, who always takes care to cure his h d 

ing fits, Spurred him up to the very fide of the coac . J 
Your father, when he mounted, ^ 

Rein’d ’em in ftrongly, and he/purr he ft* bis 

Who would be at the trouble of learning, \ 

ignorance is careffed ? But when yoa hrow-Uat an 
them, you make them men; for though thy nie nd 

mettle, yet, if they are /purred and kicked, tbet ^ 

their pace. - 

2 . To inftigate; to incite ; to urge forward. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time: slakfM 

So much they .fpur their expedition. tempered wf 

Let the awe he has got upon their minds be o ternp^ ^ 

the marks of good-will, that affeSion may fp r " -yfa. 
duty. „ 3 - T ° 
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3 - To ^be [purr'd to what it loatlts. 

To Spur. v. n. w .. 

tv. t-avel with great expedition. . ■ • • 

'■ with backward bows the Parthians Audi oe there, 

4rd< [purring from the fight, confds their fear: 
i double wreath ft,all crown our Char’s brows. Dryd,it. 

n To prefs forward. , , 

" Afcanius took th’ alarm wlule yet he led, 

And idurrim on, his equals foon o erpafs d. _ Dryd. /Jin. 
Some'bold men, though they begin with infinite ignorance 
1 <?rrour vet, by [purring on, rchne themfelves. Giew. 

ifpur and g f.] Hurt with the fpur. 

I was not made a horle, 

And yet I bear a burthen like an afs, - 

Spur fall'd and tir’d, by jaunting Bolmgbtoke. Shakefpeare. 

What! fhal) each [purgalCd hackney of the day, 

Or each newpenhon d fycopnant, pretend 
To break my windows, if I treat a friend. Pope. 

Spurge, n.f [ofpur go, French; fpurgie, Dutch, from purge, 

I atin ] A plant violently purgative. Spurge is a geneial 
name in Englifh for all milky purgative plants. Skinner 
The flower confifts of one leaf, of the globous bell lhape, 
'cut into feveral moon-lhaped fegments, and encompafled by 
ti Q little leaves, which feem to perform the office of a flower- 
cup: the pointal is for the mod part triangular, which rifes 
from the bottom of the flower, and becomes a fruit of the 
fame ffiape, divided into three cells, each containing an oblong 
feed. Every part of the plant abounds with a milky juice. 
There are feventy-one fpecies of this plant, of which wart- 
wort is one. The firft fort, called broad-leaved fpurge, is a 
biennial plant, and ufed in medicine under the name of cata¬ 
pult minor. The milky juice in thefe plants is ufed by fome 
to deftroy warts; but particular care fhould be taken in the 
application, because it is a ftrong cauftick. Miller. 

The leaves of cataputia, or fpurge , being plucked upwards 
' or downwards, perform their operatior .3 by purge or vomit; 
is a ftrange conceit, aferibing unto plants pofitional opera¬ 
tions. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Seurg e Laurel, ox Messer eon. n.f. [thyme’aa, Latin.] A plant. 
The characters are: the flower confifts of one leaf; is, for 
the mod part, funnel-fiiaped, and cut into four fegments; 
from whofe centre rifes the .pointal, which afterward becomes 
an oval fruit, which is in fome full of juice, but in others is 
dry. In each is contained one oblong feed. It is a rough 
purge. Miller. 

SPURIOUS, adj. [ fpur ius, Latin ] 

'3. Not genuine; counterfeit; adulterine. 

The coin that (hows the firft h generally rejected as [fu¬ 
rious, nor is the other efteemed more authentick by the prefent 
Roman medalifts. Addijon on Italy. 

If any thing elfe has been printed, in which we teal ly had 
any hand, it is loaded with fpurious additions. Sivift. 

2. Not legitimate; baftard. 

Your Scipio’s, Caefar’s, Pompey’s, and your Cato’s, 

Thefe gods on earth, are all the fpurious brood 
Of violated maids. Addifons Caio. 

Spu'rling. n.f. [ rfperlan , French. ] A fmall fea-fifh. 
All-faints, do lay for porke and fowfe. 

For fprats and fpurlings for your houfe. Tuffe'r . 

ToSpurn. v.a. [ypojman, Saxon.] 

I. To kick ; to ftrike or drive with the foot. 

They fuppos’d I could rend bars of fteel. 

And fpurn in pieces pofts of adamant. Shake/. Henry VI. 

Say my requeft’s unjuft. 

And fpurn me back; but if it be not fo. 

Thou art not honeft. Shakefpeare 1 s Ccriolanus: 

You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me as you fpurn a ftranger cur 
Over your threfhoid. _ Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

He in the furging fmoke 

Uplifted fpurn d the ground. Milton , 

So was I forc’d 

To do a fovereign juftice to myfelf, 

fpurn thee from my prefence. Dry den’s Don Sebajlian. 
I hen Will I draw up my legs* and fpurn her from me with 

fo f ‘ . . Addifon’s Spectator. 

A milk-white bull {hall at your altars ftand. 

That threats a fight, and fpurns the rifing fand. 

When Athens finks by fates unjuft, 

When wild barbarians fpurn her duft. 

Now they, who reach Parnaffiis’ lofty crown, 

Employ their pains to fpurn fome others down. rope. 

2‘ l o rejea ; to fcorn; to put away with contempt; to difdain* 
In wifdom I fiiould afk your name ; 

But fince thy outfide looks fo fair and warlike. 

What fafe and nicely I might well delay, 

By rule of knighthood, I dlfdaih znA Jpum. Shahftearei 

J* - 1 o treat wuh contempt. Jt 

the^W 1 Cft ' CkS "l" pay , a , m ° re chearru ' fervice ’ when ‘Bey find 

mafterlT-1” - beCaUfc f ° rtU " e ! “ S m thern at theic 
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to make infoleht re- 


Pope. 

Pope. 

Pope. 


-- 7 

Sbakefp. King john* 


To Spurn, v. n. 

t. To make contemptuous oppofition; 
fiftance. 

A fon to blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon; 

Nay more, to [purn at your moft royal image. 

I, Pandulpb, do religioufly demand 
Why thou againft the church, our holy mother, 

So wilfully do’ft fpurn f Sbakefp. 

Ip.ftrucl me why 
Vanoc fhould fpurn againft our rule, and ftir 
The tributary provinces to w r ar. Philips s Briton » 

2. Tb tofs up the heels ; to kick or ftruggle. 

The drunken chairman in the kennel fpurn 
The glaftes (hatters, and his charge overturns. Gay. 

Spurn, n.f. [from the verb.] Kick; infolent and contemp¬ 
tuous treatment. 

T he infolence of office; and the fpurns 
That patient merit of th’unworthy takes. Sbakefp. Hamlets 

SPu'rney. n.f. A plant. 

Spu'rrer. n. f. [from fpur.] One wmo ufes.fpurs. 

Spu'rrier. n.f. [from fpur.] One who makes fpurs. 

Spu'rry. n.f [ jpergula, Latin.] A plant. ■ 

Sparry feed is Town in the low countries in Summer, the firft 
time in May, that it may flower in June and July; and in 
Auguft the feed is ripe. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To Spurt, v.n. [See To Spirt.] To fly out with a quick 
ftream. 

If from a puh&ure of a lancet, the manner of the fpurting 
out of the blood will {hew- it. IVifeinan s Surgery. 

Spu'rway. n.f. [fpur and way.] A horfeway; a bridle-road; 
diftindi from a road for carriages. 

Sputa'tion. n.f. [fputum, Latin.] The a£l of fpitting. 

A moift confumption receives its nomenclature from a moift 
fpuiattbh, or expe&oration: a dry one is known by. its dry 
cough. Harvey on Con]iimptions* 

To Sl^U'TTER. v. n. [fputo, Latin.] 

1. To emit moifture in fmall flying drops. 

If a manly drop or two fall down, 

It fealds along my cheeks, like the green wood, 

That, fputt’ring in the flame, works outward into tears. Dry . 

2 . To fly out in fmall particles with fome noife. 

'The nightly virgin, while her wheel {he plies* 

Forefees the ftorms impending in the {kies, 

When fparkling lamps their fputt’ring light advance. 

And in the fockets oily bubbles dance. Dryden 0 

3. To (peak haftily and obfeurely, as with the mouth full; to 
throw out the fpittle by hafty fpeech. 

A pinking owl fat [puttering at the fun, and alked him what 
he meant to ftand flaring her in the eyes. L’EJlrange. 

'They could neither of them fpeak their rage; and fo fell 
a [puttering at one another, like two roaftiftg apples. Congreve • 

Though he Jputter through a feflion. 

It never makes the leaft impreffion; 

Whate’er he fpeaks for madnefs goes. Swift. 

Tb Spu'tter. v. a. To throw out with noife and hcID 
tation. 

Thou do’ft with lies the throne invade, 

Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befall; 

And fputt’ring under fpecious names thy gall. Dryden a 

In the midft of carefles, and without the leaft pretended in¬ 
citement, to jputter out the bafeft accufations! Swift . 

Spu'tterer. n.f [from /putter.] One that fputters. 

SPY. n.f [yfpio,' WeHh; efpion, French; [pie, Dutch; [pecula¬ 
tor, Latin. It is obferved by a German, that fpy has been in 
all ages a word by which the eye, or office of the eye, has been 
exprefied : thus the Arimafpians of old, fabled to have but one 
eye, were fo called from ari, which, among the nations of 
Gaucafus, ftill fignifies one, and fpi, which has been received 
from the old Afiatick languages for an eye, fight, or one that 
fees.] One fent to watch the condudf or motions of others; 
one fent to gain intelligence in an enemy’s camp or country. 

VV e’ll hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them too. 

And take upon’s the myftery of things'. 

As if we were God’s Jpies. ° Sbakefp. King Leer* 

Spies of the Volfeians 

Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Thiee or four miles about. Shakefpeare s Coriolanust 

Every corner was pofl'effed by diligent [pies upon their 
maftci and iniftrefs. Clarendon » 

I come no fpy. 

With purpofe to explore, or todifturb, 

The fecrets of your realm. Milton’s Paradife Left. 

Such command we had, 

To fee that none thence iffu’d forth a fpy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work/ MiltcHo 

Nothing lies hid from radiant eyes; 

All they fubdue become their fpies: 

Secrets, as chofen jewels, are 

Prefented to oblige the fair. Waller . 

O’er 
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S Q^U 


Dryden. 


en. 


O’er my men I’ll fet my careful fpies y 
To watch rebellion in their very eyes. 

Thefe wretched fpies of wit muff then confefs, 

They take more pains to pleafe themfelves the lefs. Drydt... 
T hole who attend on their ftate, are fo many fpies placed 
upon them by the publick to obferve them nearly. Atterbury . 
To Spy. v. a. [See Spy. n. f] 

1. 7 o difcover by the eye at a diftance, or in a ftate of conceal- 
, ment; to efpy. 

Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 

If it could fpeak as well as fpy^ 

This were the worft that it could fay. 

That being well I fain would ftay. Donne. 

As tiger fpyd two gentle fawns. Milton. 

A countryman fpied a fnake under a hedge, half frozen to 
death. ^ V Eflrangc. 

My brother Guyomar, methinks, I fpy: 

Hafte in his fteps, and wonder in his eye. Dryden. 

One in reading fkip’d over all fentences where he fpyd a 
note of admiration. Swift. 

2 . To difcover by clofe examination. 

Let a lawyer tell he has fpy cl fome defedl in an entail, how 
folicitous are they to repair that errour. ' Decay of Piety. 

3. Tofearchor difcover by artifice. 

Mofes fent to fpy out Jaazer, and took the villages. Numb. 
To Spy. v. 7 i. To fearch narrowly. 

It is my nature's plague 
To fpy into abufe; and oft my jealoufy 
Shapes faults that are not. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Spy'boat, n.J. [fpy and boat.'] A boat fent out for intelli¬ 


gence. 


S Q^U 


Giving the colour of the fea to their fpy boats to keep them 
from being difeovered, came from the Veneti. Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB, adj. [I know not whence derived.] 

1. Unfeathered; newly hatched. 

Why muft old pidgeons, and they ftale, be dreft, 

When there’s fo man y fquab ones in the neft. King. 

2. Fat; thick and flout; awkwardly bulky. 

1 he nappy ale goes round, 

Nor the fquab daughter nor the wife were nice. 

Each health the youths began, Sim pledg’d it twice Bettert. 

SquAb. n. f A kind of fofa or couch ; a fluffed culhion. 

On her large fquab you find her fpread, 

Like a fat corpfe upon a bed. Swift. 

Squab, adv. With a heavy ludden fall ; plump and flat. A low 
word. 

The eagle took the tortoife up into the air, and dropt him 
down, Jquab , upon a rock, that dafhed him to pieces. L' EJlr. 

Squa'bpie. n.f [fquab> and pie.] A pie made of many ingre¬ 
dients. 

Cornwal fquabpie , and Devon whitepot brings. 

And Leifter beans and bacon, food of kings. King. 

To Squab, v. n. To fall down plump or flat; to fquelfh or 
fquafh. 

Squa'bbish. adj. [from fquab.] Thick; heavy; flefhy. 

t Diet renders them of a fquabbijh or lardy habit of body. 

Harvey. 

To SQUA'BBLE. v. n. [kiabla , Swedifh.] To quarrel; to de¬ 
bate peevifhly; to wrangle ; to fight.. A low word. 

Drunk? and fpeak parrot ? and fquabble? fwagger? oh, 
thou invincible fpirit of wine! Shakefpea> e s Othello. 

s I thought it not improper in a fquabbling and contentious 
age, to detect the vanity of confiding ignorance. Glanville. 

If there muft be difputes, is not fquabbling lefs inconvenient 
than murder ? Collier on Duelling. 

The fenfe of thefe propofitions is very plain, though logi¬ 
cians might fquabble a whole day, whether they fhould rank 
them under negative or affirmative. Watts's Logick. 

Squa'bble. n.f. [from the verb.] A low brawl; a petty quarrel. 
In popular fadlions, pragmatick fools commonly begin the 
fquabble , and crafty knaves reap the benefit. LEjlrange. 

A man whofe perfonal courage is fulpedted, is not to drive 
fquadrons before him; but may be allowed the merit of fome 
fquabble , or throwing a bottle at his neighbour’s head. Arbuth. 

Squa'bbler. n.f. [iiom fquabble.] A quarrelfome fellow ; a 
brawler. 

SQUA'DDRON. n.f. [efcadron y Fr. fquadrone } Italian, from 
quadratics , Latin.] 

j. A body of men drawn up fquare. 

Thofe half rounding guards 

Juft met, and clofing flood in fquadron join’d. Milton. 

2 . A part of an army; a troop. 

Nothing the Moors were more afraid of, than in a fet battle 
to fight with fquadrons coming orderly on. Knolles. 

Then beauteous Atys, with lulus bred. 

Of equal age, the fecond Jquadron led. Dryden. 

3. Part of a fleet, a certain number of {hips. 

Rome could not maintain its dominion over fo many pro¬ 
vinces, without fquadrons ready equipt. Arbuthnot. 

Squadroned, adj. [from fquadron.] Formed into fquadrons. 

They gladly thither halle; and by a choir 
Of fquadron'd angels hear his carol fung. Milt. Par . Lojl. 


SquaDid. adj. [ fjttaliduS) Latin.] Foul; nsfty:'fifths 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong, ' w * . 

Without vain art or curious compliments, 

And fqua lid fortune into bafenefs flowi r.g,. 

Doth fcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. .r 

Uncomb’d his locks, and fqualid his attire, 

Unlike the trim of love and gay defire. Drydeds Knights Tab 
All thefe Cocytus bounds with fqualid reeds, 

With muddy ditches and with deadly weeds * T) 1 

To SQUALL. *. «. [fquah, Swediff,] To feream outT. 
child or woman frighted. 

In my neighbourhood, a very pretty prattling (boulder of 
veal fqualls out at the fight of a knife. Speftat 

I put five into my coat pocket, and as to the fixth Imadfa 
countenance as if 1 would eat him alive. 1 he poor man Annl 
led terribly. v 

Cornelius funk back on a chair; the guefts flood aftoniS* 
the infant fquawl'd. Arbmbm <md Pet,,’ 

Squall, n.f. [from the verb.] 1 

1. Loud feream. 

There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

The fhort thick fob, loud feream, and thriller ’fquall Swift 

2. Sudden guft of wind. A failor’s word. * ' 

SquaYler. n.f. [from fquall.] Screamer; one that fereams 

SQUALOR, n.f. [Latin.] Coarfenefs; naftinefs; want of 

cleanlinefs and neatnefs. 

Take heed that their new flowers and fweetnefs do not as 
much corrupt as the others drynefs and fqualor. Ben. John fan 
What can filthy poverty give elfe, but beggary, fulfome 
naftinefs, fquahr, uglinefs, hunger, and thirft r ' Burton 

Squally, adj. [from fquall] Windy; gufty. A failor’s word! 

Squa'mous. adj. [fquametis, Latin.] Scaly ; covered with fcales! 
The fea was replenifhed with fifh, of the cartilaginous and 
fquamofe , as of the teftaceous and cruftaceous kinds. Wcodw. 

Thofe galls and balls are produced, in the gems of oak, which 
may be called fquamous oak cones. Derham's Plyfico-Theolo n. 

To SQUA'NDER. v. a. [- verfelwer.den , Teutonick.] 

1. To flatter lavifhly; to fpend profufely; to throw away in 
idle prodigality. 

W zfqua 7 ider away fome part of our fortune at play. Attefb, 
They often fquander'd , but they never gave. Savage. 

Never take a favourite waiting maid, tolnfinnate how great 
a fortune you brought, and how little you are allowed to 
fquandcr. _ Swift. 

Then, in plain profe, were made two forts of men, 

To fquander fome, and fome to hide agen. Pope. 

True friends would rather fee fuch thoughts as they com¬ 
municate only to one another, than what they fquander about 
to all the world. ' p c p e . 

How uncertain it is, whether the years we propofe to our- 
felves fha!l be indulged to us, uncertain whether we {hall have 
power or even inclination to improve them better than thofe 
we now fquandcr away. Rogers. 

2 . To flatter; todiffipate; to difperfe. 

He hath an argofie bound to Tripoli's, another to the In¬ 
dies, and other ventures he h-Ath fquander cd abroad. Shake jean. 
T he troops we fquander'd firft, again appear 
From fev’ral quarters, and enclofe the rear. Dryden. 

Fie is a fuccefsful warrior, 

And has the foldiers hearts : upon the fkirts 
Of Arragon our fquander'd troops he rallies. Dryden. 

Squa'nderer. n.f. [from fquander.] A fpendthrift; a pro¬ 
digal ; a wafter ; a lavifher. 

Plenty in their own keeping, teaches them from the begin¬ 
ning, to be fqua 7 iderers and vvafters. Locke. 

SQUARE, adj. [ yfgwar , Welfh; qua dm. t us, Latin.] 

1. Cornered; having right angles. 

All the doors and pofts ve ere fquare, with the windows. Kings. 

Water and air-the varied form confound; 

The ftraight looks crooked, and the fquare groves round.Prior. 

2. Forming a right angle. 

This inftrument is for ftriking Vines fquare to other lines or 
{freight Tides, and try the fquarenefs of their work. Moxon. 

3. Cornered ; having angles of whatever content; as three fquare, 
five fquare. 

Catching up in hafte his three fquare ffiield, 

And fhining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. Spenfer. 
The clavicle is a crooked bone, in the figure of an S, one 
end of which being thicker and almoft three Jquarc , is inferteJ 
into the firft bone of the fternon. Wife mans Surgery. 

4. Parallel; exactly fuitable. 

She’s a moft triumphant lady, if report be fquare to her. Sbak. 

5: Strong; flout; well fet. As, a fquare pnan. 

6. Equal; cxadl; honeft; fair. As, fquare dealing. 

All have not offended; 

For thofe that were, it is not fquare to take 
On thofe that are, revenge; crimes, like to lands, 

Are not inherited. Shakefpcare's Timsn oj 

7. [In geometry.] Square root of any number is that whic , 
multiplied by it fe If, produces th e fquare ^ as 4 is the fquare root 
of 16; becaufe 4X4=16; and likewise 6 the fquare root 0 
36,as 6X6=36, 

^ 9 w Square* 
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SnUARR* n 'f [?undra,L atin.] 

A figure with right angles and equal Tides . 

Then did a {harped fpire of diamond bright. 

Ten feet each way \n fquare appear to me, 

Juftly proportion’d up unto his height. 

So far as archer might his level fee. 

Rais'd of grafiy turf their table was; 

And on her ample fquare from fide to fide 
All Autumn pil’d. 

An area of four Tides, with houfes on each tide. 

The ftatue of Alexander VII. Hands in the large fquare of 
the town . Jddijoris Remarks on Ita.y, 

Content of an angle. . - ‘ f , r . 

In redlangle triangles the fquare which is maoe of the lide 

that fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquares which 
are made of the Tides, containing the right angle. Brown. 

A rule or inftrument by which workmen meafure or form 

their angles. . . _ . r . 

Rule; regularity; exadl proportion; juftnefs of workman- 

ffiip or conduct. ■ 

In St. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous: Co¬ 
rinth many ways reproved : they of Galatia much more out 
f ouare . Hooker. 

° The whole ordinance of that government was at firft evil 
plotted, and through other overfights came more out o ifquare, 
to that diforder which it is now come unto. Spenfer s Ireland 
I have not kept my fquare, but that to come 
Shall all be done by th’ rule. Shakef. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Nothing fo much fetteth this art of influence out of fquare 
and rule as education. 

6. Squadron; troops formed fquare. 

He alone 

Dealt on lieutenantry, and no pradlice had 
In the brave J'quares of war. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys and our peafants. 

Who in unnecelfary adlion (warm 
About our Jquares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of fuch a hilding foe. 
j. A fquare number is when another called its root can be-exa£lly 
found, which multiplied by itfelf produces the fquare. The 
following example is not accurate. 

Advance thy golden mountains to the fkics, 

On the broad bale of fifty thoufand rife; 

Add one round hundred, and if that’s not fair, 

Add fifty more, and bring it to a fquare. 

S. Quaternion; number four. 

I profefs 

Myfelf an enemy to all other joys t 

Which the moft precious fquare of fenfe poffeffes, 

And find I am alone felicitate 

In your love. Shakefpeare: 

9. Level ; equality. 

Men fhould fort themfelves with their equals; for a rich 
man that converfes upon the jquarc with a poor man, {hail 
certainly undoe him. L'Efirange. 

We live not on the fquare with fuch as thefe, 

Such are our betters who can better pleafe. Dryden . 

10. Quartile ; the aftrological fituation of planets, diftant ninety 
degrees fiom each other.' 

1 o th’ other five 

Their planetary motions, and afpecls. 

In Textile, fquare , and trine and oppofite 

Of noxious efficacy. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

11. Rule; conformity. A proverbial ufe. 

I fhall break no fquares whether it be fo or not. L'Efirange. 

12 . Squares £<?. The game proceeds. Chefsboards being full 
of fquares. 

One frog looked about him to fee how fquares went with 
their new king. VRfirangt. 

to Square, v.a. [ quadra , Latin; from the noun.] 

1. To form with right angles. 

. em ploys not on us the hammer and the chizzel, with an 

intent to wound or mangle us, but only to fquare and fafhion 
our hard and ftubborn hearts. Boyle's Seraphick Lo-ve. 

1 o reduce to a fquare. 

Circles to fquare , and cubes to double, 

Wou’d.give a man exceffive trouble. Prior. 

3. To mealure; to reduce to a meafure. 

Stubborn criticks, apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to fquare all the fex 

B y Creffid's rule. ‘ Sbafrf,cards Troilus and CrtlTida. 

4 * 1 o adjuft ; to regulate ; to mould ; to fliape. 

Dreams are toys ; 

Yet for this once, yea fuperftitioufly, 
i Will b Zjquar'd by this. Shakefpeare s Wmler's Tale. 

How frantickly lfquare my talk! Shakefpcare. 

1 hou rt faid to have a ftubborn foul, 

I hat apprehends no further than this world, 

fodVlAf' It* accordin S'y- Shakefpcare. 

wolf L l'1 cfi ? Kd L 1 ' 5 a rr ‘ ea itire of our undertakings; his 
our T" aw ’ tha proportions whereof we are td fquare 

* ‘‘^UUIIS. r-s / f, . 

Decay of Piety. 


Milton: 


Creech. 


The oracle was inforced to proclaim Socrates to be th6 
wifeft man in the world, becaufe he applied his ftudies to 
the moral part, the fquaring men’s lives. Hammond. 

His preaching much, but more his pradice wrought; 

A living fermon of the truths he taught; 

For this by rules fevere his life h$ fquar d. 

That all might fee the dodrine which they heard. Dryden. 
This muft convince all fuch who have, upon a wrong inter¬ 
pretation, prefumed to fquare opinions by theirs, and have m 

loud exclamations {hewn their abhorrence of umverfity edu- 

Szvjt. 

cation. J 

5. To accommodate; to fit. 

Eye me, bleft providence, an d fquare my trial 
To my proportion’d ftrength. 

6. To refpe£t in quartile. 

O’er libra’s fign a crowd of foes prevails. 

The icy goat and crab that fquare the feales. 

Some proleffions can equally fquare themfelves to, and thrive 
under all revolutions of government. South's Sermons■. 

To Square, v. n. 

1. To fuit with ; to fit with. 

I fet them by the rule, and, as they fqutire> 

Or deviate from undoubted dodrine, fare. Dryden. 

His defeription fquares exadly to lime. JVoodwai cL 

Thefe marine bodies do not fquare with thofe opinions, but 
exhibit phsenomena that thwart them. Woodward. 

2. To quarrel; to go to oppofite fides. Obfolete. 

Are you fuch fools 

To fquare for this? would it offend youthen 
That both fhould fpced! Shakefpeare s Titus Andronicu 
But they do fquare , that all their elves for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. Shakefpeare. 
Squareness, n.f [from fquare.] The ftate of being fquare. 
This inftrument is for ftriking lines fquare to other lines or 
ftraight lines, and try the fquarenefs of their work. Moxon. 

Alotion, fquarenefs , or any particular fliape, are the acci¬ 
dents of body. ■ Watts's Logick. 

Squash, n.f. [from quajh.] 

1. Any thing foft and eafily crufhed. 

Not yet old enough for a man, nor young enough for a 
boy; as a fquajh is before it is a peaflod, or a coddling, when 
it is almoft an apple. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

2 . [Mclopepo.] A plant. 

The charaders are, it hath the whole appearance of a 
pumpion or gourd ; from which this differs in its fruit, which 
is roundifli, flefhy, ftreaked, angular, and for the moft part 
divided into five partitions, inclofing flat feeds adhering to a 
fpongy placenta. Miller. 

SquafJ.b is an Indian kind of pumpion that grows apace* 

Boyle. 

3. Any thing unripe ; any thing foft. In contempt. 

How like I then was to this kernel, 

This fquajh , this gentleman. Shakefpeare's Winter s Tale. 

4. A Hidden fall. 

Since they will overload my Thoulder?, I fhall throw down 
the burden with a fquajh among them. Arbuthnot. 

5. A {hock of foft bodies. 

My fall was flopped by a terrible fquajh that founded louder 
than the catarad of Niagara. 

To Squash, v.a. To crufh into pulp. 

To Squat, v.n. [ quattare , Italian.] 

•fit clofe to the ground. 

Squat, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cowering; clofe to the ground. 

Him there they found, 

Squat like a toad, clofe at the ear of Eve. 

Her deareft com’raJes never caught her 
Squat on her hams* 

2. Short and thick; having one part clofe to another, as thofe 
of an animal contraded and cowering. 

The fquill-infed is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-fifti : the head is broad and fquat. 

Alma in verfe, in profe, the mind. 

By Ariftotle's pen defin’d, 

I hroughout the body fquat or tall. 

Is bond fide , all in all. p 7 

Squat, n. f. 

1. T. he pofture of cowering or lying clofe. 

A ftitch-fall’n cheek that hangs below the jaw; 

Such wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 

For an old grandam ape, when With a grace 

She fits at Jquat, and ferubs her leathern face. Dryden. 

2 . A fudden fall. 

Bruifes, fquats and falls, which often kill others, can brin* 
little hurt to thofe that are temperate. Herbert. 

Squat. 71.fi. A fort of mineral. 

The fquat confifts of tin ore and fpar incorporated. Woodw. 
To Squeak, v.n. [fqwaka, Swedifh.] 

1. To let up a ludden dolorous cry; to cry out with oain. 

To cry with a flirili acute tone. 

The fheeted dead 

Di dfqueak and gibber in the Roman ftreets. Shakefpeare. 
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Cart wheels fqueak not when they are liquored. 

I fee the new Arion fail, 

The lute Hill trembling underneath thy nail: 

At'thy well fharpen’d thumb from fhore to fhore, 

I he trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryden 

Blunderbufies planted in every loop-hole, go off conftamly 
at cat fqueak mg o1 a fiddle and the thrumming of a guitar. 

Tin , Dryden’s Spa)lift) Friar. 

Who can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 


Bo con. 


Addijon . 


Pi 


nor. 


fqueaking through the mouth of an eunuch ? 

How like brutes organs are to ours; 

They grant, if higher pow’rs think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit; ' 

And that for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might fqueak love-odes, dogs bark fatyr. 

In florid impotence he fpeaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet fqueoh. Pope. 
Zoilus calls the companions ofUlyffes the fqueak;?,? ni<r S 0 f 

Homer. Potfnarr 

, i r\ e- * ope s Udvlfey. 

3* 1 o break filence or fecrecy for fear or pain. 

If he be obftinate, put a civil queftion to him upon the rack, 
and hefqueats, I warrant him. Dryden's Don Sebajhan. 

Squeak. n.J. [from the verb.] A flirill quick cry; a cry ef 
pain. 3 ’ 3 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs, 

In panick horrour of purfuing doo-3 ; 
w ith many a deadly grunt and doleful fqueak. 

Poor fwine! as if their pretty hearts wou’d break. Dryden . 

1 o Squeal, v.n. [fqwala , Swedifh.] To cry with a flirill 
fharp voice-; to cry with pain. Squeak feems a fhort fudden 
cry, and j'queal a cry continued. 

SQUEA'MISH. adj. [for quawmi/h or qualmijh , from qualm. ] 
Nice; faftidious ; ealily difgufted; having the ftomach eafily 
turned ; being apt to take offence without much reafon. It is 
ufed always in diflike either real or ironical. 

^ et, for countenance fake, he feemed very ftqueamijh in re- 
fpect of the charge he had of the princefs Pamela. Sidney. 

Quoth he, that honour’s very JqueamiJh, 

That takes a balling for a blemifh ; 

For what’s more honourable than fears. 

Of fkin to tatters rent in wars ? Hudibras. 

, His mufick is ruftick, and perhaps too plain, 

• The men of ftqueamijh tafte to entertain. Southern. 

It 16 rare to lee a man at once JqucanvJh and voracious. 

t-., . r South. 

I here is no occafion to oppofe the ancients and the mo¬ 
derns, or to be JqueamiJh on either fide. He that wifely con¬ 
ducts his mind in the purfuit of knowledge, will gather what 
lights he can from either. Locke. 

Squeamishness. n J. [from ftqueamijh.'] Nicenefs: delicacy ; 
faftidioufnefs. 

The thorough-pac’d politician muft prefently laugh at the 
fqucamijhnefs of his confidence, and read it another le&ure. 

South’s Sermons. 

Upon their principles they may revive the worfhip of the 
hoit of heaven ; it is but conquering a little fqueamijhnefs of 
ttomach. _ Stillingfeet. 

To adminiftef-this dofe, fifty thoufand operators, conlider- 
ing the fqueamijhnefs of fome ftomachs, and the peevifhnefs of 
young children, is hut reafonable. Swift. 

To Squeeze, v. a. [cpiyan, Saxon ; ys-gwafgu, Welfh.] 

1. To prefs; to crufh between two bodies. 

It is applied to the fqueezing or preffmgof things downwards, 
as in the prefles for printing. Wilkins. 

The finking of the earth would make an extraordinary 
convulfion of the air, and that crack muft fo fhake or fqueeze 
the atmofphere, as to bring down all the remaining vapours. 

Burnet’s Tfoeory of the Earth. 

He reap’d the produCf of his labour’d ground. 

And fqueezd the combs with golden liquor crown’d. Dryden. 

None aCfed mournings forc’d to fhow, 

Or fqueeze his eyes to make the torrent flow. Dryden. 

When Florio fpeaks, what virgin could withftand, 

If gentle Damon did not fqueeze her hand ? Pope. 

2 . - To opprefs; to crufh ; to harafs by extortion. 

In a civil war people muff expedl to be crufhed and fqueezed 
toward the burden. HEf range. 

3. To force between clofe bodies. 

To Squeeze, v.n. 

1. 'Fo act or pafs, in confequence ofi compreffion. 

A concave fphere of gold fill’d with water and folder’d up, 
upon prefling the fphere with great force, let the water fqueeze 
through it, and ffand all over its outlide in multitudes offmall 
drops, like dew, without burffing or cracking the body of the 
gold. Newton's Opticks . 

What crowds of thefe, impenitentJy bold. 

In founds and jingling fyllables grown old. 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and J'queezingr of the brain. Pope. 

2, To force way through clofe bodies. 

Many a publick minifter comes empty in 3 but when he has 
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Philipsi 


Pludib 


'ias. 


Wall 


er. 


Swift. 

Spenfer. 


ci ammcd his guts, he is fain to Jqueeze hard before hp ™ 
oft. ; , , can get 

Squeeze, n.f. [from the verb.] Cimpreffion- 

A fubtile art iff Hands with wond’rous baa ’ P “ le> 
That bears imprifon’d winds, of gentler 631°/ 

Than thole that erff Laertes’ fion enclos’d • 

'Peaceful theyfleep; but let the tuneful jqueeze 
Of lab'ring elbow rouie them, out they fly 
Melodious, and with fpritely accents charm. 

Squ elch, n.f Heavy fall. A low ludicrous word. 

^ He tore the earth which he had fay’d 
From Jquelch of knight, and (form’d and rav’d tw 
So foon as the poor devil had recovered the 'fouehh o 
he fcampers, bawling like mad. ^’ aWa 7 

Squib. n.J'. [fthieben, German, to puff forward 

logy, though the beffthat I have found, is not very nrl 

1. A Irnall pipe of paper filled with wildfire. Ufed infioorf ^ 

The armada at Calais, fir Walter Raleigh was wont n f 
tily to lay, were fuddenly driven away with "JquiF ■ f or " 
no more than a ffratagem of fire-boats maniefs, and fent unn^ 

them ‘ ' icon’s War ivith\T 

7 he foreft of the Comb, compare* the French valour 
Jqml or fire of flax, which bums and crackles for a til 
but fuddenly extinguishes. Howel’s Vocal Dn i 

Campoons, hk efquibs, may make a prefent blaze • ’ 

But time, and thunder, pay refpedl to bays. 

Furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch ; 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. 

2. Any petty fellow. 

Afked for their pafs by every fquib, 

That lift at will them to revile or fnib. u 

The fquibs, in the common phrafe, are called libellers TJ/r 

Squill, n.f [fquilla,fcilia, Latin; fquille, Fr.] 

1. A plant. 

It hath a large acrid bulbous root like an onion; the leaves 
are broad ; the flowers are like thofe of ornithogalum, or the 
ftarry hyacinth : they grow in a long fpike, and come’out be- 
fore the leaves. Miller. 

Seed or kernels of apples and pears put into a fquill, which 
is like a great onion, will come up earlier than in the earth 

# Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

Twill down like oxymel okfquills. Rojcommon. 

I he felf Lme atoms 
Can, in the trufle, furnifh out a feaft ; 

And naufeate, in the fcaly fquill, the tafte. Garth. 

A fifh. 

An infied. 

The fquill- infeff is fo called from fome fimilitude to the 
fquill-hdh, in having a long body covered with a cruft, com- 
pofed of feveral rings: the head broad and fquat. Greur. 

Squi'nancy. n.f. [jqinnancefquin ancle, Fr.fquinatia, Italian.] 
An inflammation in the throat; a quinfey. 

It is ufed for fquinancies and inflammations of the throat; 
whereby it fieemeth to have a mollifying and lenifying virtue. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
In a fquinancy there is danger of fuffocation. IViJeman. 

SQIJIN I\ adj. [fquints, Dutch, oblique, tranfverfe.] Look¬ 
ing obliquely ; looking not dire&ly; looking fufipicioufly. 

Where an equal poife of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate the event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope rather than fear, 

And gladly banifh Jquint fufpicion. Milton. 

To Squint, v.n. To look obliquely; to look not in a direff 
line of vifion. 

Some can fquint when they will; and children fet upon a 
table with a candle behind them, both eyes will move out¬ 
wards, as afte&ing to fee the light, and fo induce jquinting . 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
Not a period of this epiftle but fquints towards another over 
againft it. Pope. 

To Squint, v. a. 

1. To form the eye to oblique vifion. 

This is the foul Flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the 
pin , fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Shakefpeare. 

2. To turn the eye obliquely. 

Perkin began already to fquint one eye upon the crown, 
and another upon the famftuary. Bacon s Henry V 11 . 

Squi'nteyed. adj. [fquint and eye.] 

1. Having the fight dire&ed oblique. 

He was fo Jquint eyed, that he feemed fpitefully to look upon 
them whom he beheld. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turku 

2 . Indirect; oblique; malignant. 

This is luch a falfe and fquinteyed praife. 

Which feeming to look upwards on his glories 
Looks down upon my fears. 

Squintife'go. adj. Squinting. A cant word. 

The timbrel and the fquintifego maid 
Of Ifis awe thee; left the gods for fin. 

Should, with a fwelling dropfy fluff thy Ikin. 
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To Sown*- * «■ T ° look A , cant WOrd ' 

1 T remember thine eyes well enough. - 

no ft thou tquiny U me ? Sbahfpearc's Kmg Lear. 

Souirf- n.j: [Contraction of efqmre-, efeuyer, krench. Ste 

Esquire.] , , 

A gentleman next in rank to a knight. . 

'• A Hc will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—Ay, that I wi J, 
mine cut and long tail under the degree of Tsfquire. Sbakejp. 
The reft are princes, barons, knights , Jquires? 

And aentlemen of blood. Shakefpeare s Henry . 

- An attendant on a noble warriour. . 

Old Butes’ form he took, Anchifes fquire 
Now left to rule Afcanius. Dryden s JEneid. 

Knights, fquires , and fteeds muft enter on the ftage. Pope. 

<r An attendant at court. . . 

Return with her— 

I could as well be brought 

To knee his throne, and fquire- like penfion beg,^ 

To keep bafe life a-foot. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Soui'REEL. n. f [ efcurueil, French', feiurus, Latin.] A final! 
animal that lives in woods, remarkable for leaping from tree 

to tree. 


Drayton. 
Of un- 


One chanc’d to find a nut, 

In the end of which a hole was cut. 

Which lay upon a hazel-root, 

There fcatter’d by a fquirrel: 

Which out the kernel gotten had ; 

When quoth this fay, dear queen be glad. 

Let Oberon be ne’er fo mad. 

I’ll fet vou fafe from peril. 

To SQUIRT.* v. a. To throw out in a quick ftream 
certain etymology. 

Sir Roger fhe mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
fyuirt kennel water upon him as he paffed along. Arbuthnot . 
ToSountT. v , n . To prate; to let fly. Low cant. 

You are fo given to J,'quirting up and down, and chattering, 
that the world would fay, I had chofen a jack-pudding for a 
prime minifter. L’EJlrange. 

Squirt, n.f. [from the verb.] 

j.^An inftrument by which a quick ftream is eje£led. 

He with his fquirt- fire cou’d difperfe 
Whole troops. . Hudibras. 

There is war declared by a lord; his weapons are a pin to 
fcratch, and a fquirt to befpatter. P ope. 

2. A fmall quick ftream. 

Water thofe with fquirts of an infufion of the medicine in 
dunged water. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

SquFrter. n.f. [from fquirt ] One that plies a fquirt. 

The fquirters were at it with their kennel water, for they 
were mad for the lofs of their bubble. Arbuthnot, 

To STAB, v. a. [ ftaven , old Dutch.] 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon. 

Be’t lawful, that I invocate thy ghoft. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne, 

Wife to thy Edward, to thy flaughter’d fon ; 

Siabb’d by the felf fame hand that made thefe wounds. Shak. 

Thou hid’tt a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart. 

To Jlab at my frail life. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

None (hall dare • 

With fhorten’d fword to Jlab in clofer war ; 

But in fair combat fight. Dryden’s Knights Tale. 

Killing a man with a fword or a hatchet, are looked on as 
no diftimft fpecies of a£lion ; but if the point of the fv/ord firft 
enter the body, it pafles for a diftindl fpecies where it has a di- 
ftindl name; as in England, where it is called I fobbing. Locke. 
Porcius, think, thou feeft thy dying brother 
Stabb'd at his heart, and all befmear’d with blood. 

Storming at thee! Addifon s Cato. 

2 . To wound mortally or mifehievoufly. 

He fpeaks poinards, and every wordyfoL. 

What tears will then be filed ! 

Then, to compleat her woes, will I efpoufe 
Hermione:—’twill fab her to the heart! 

Stab. n.f. [from the verb.] 

* • A ftab or wound with a fharp pointed weapon. 

The elements 

Of whom your fwords are temper’d, may as well 

Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt at fabs 

Kill the ftill clofing waters. Shakefpeare . 

Oleander, 

Unworthy was thy fate, thou firft of warriours. 

To fall beneath a bafe affaftin’s fab. Rowe. 

2. A dark injury ; a fly mifehief. 

3 - A ftroke ; a blow. 

Pie had a fuitable feripture ready to repell them all; every 
pertinent text urged home beingadireft fab to a temptation. 

/ South's Sermons. 

der e BER ’ "'f' ° ne whoftabs; a privy mur- 

' S Uf B1 T M FT- H Pkn^aKS/, Latin.] Support j firm- 

They ferve for fabiliment, propagation and (hade. Derbam. 
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St A B Ft IT Y. n.f [ fiabilite, F r. frocl fabihtas 3 Latin . j 
r. Stablenefs; fteadinefs; ftrength to ftami. . ^ 

By the fame degrees that either of thefe happen } 
biliiy of the figure is by the fame leffened. Temp.c* 

Thefe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 

Thefe ribs robuft and vaft in order join’d, 

Such ftrength and fuch ftability impart. 

That ftorms above, and earthquakes under ground 
Break not the pillars. Bkdmrei 

He began to try 

This and that hanging Hone’s f ability. Cotton. 

2. Fixednefs; not fluidity. . 

Since fluidnefs and f ability are contrary qualities, we may 
conceive that the firmnefs or f ability of a body conhfts in tins, 
that the particles which compofe it do fo reft, or are unanglec, 
that there is among them a mutual cohefion. Boy.e, 

3. Firmnefs of refolution. 

Sta ble. adj. [flable, Fr. fabihs, Latin.] 

1. P'ixed; able to ftand. _ 

2. Steady; conftant; fixed in refolution or conduct. 

If man would be unvariable, 

He muft be like a rock or ftone, or tree; 

For ev’n the perfect angels were not fable, 

But had a fall more defperate than we. Davies . 

He perfect, fable ; but imperfect we, 

Subject to change. Dryden’s Knights Tale . 

3. Strong ; fixed in ftate. ■■ a u 

This region of chance and vanity, where nothing is Jtab.e, 

nothing equal; nothing could be offered to-day but what to¬ 
morrow might deprive us of. Rogers s Sermons. 

STA'BLE. n.f. [fabulum, Latin.]] A houfe for beafts. 

I will make Rabbah a fable for camels. Ezta xxv. 5. 

To Sta'ele. v.n. [fabulo, Latin.] lo kennel; to dwell as 

beafts. 

In their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea monfters whelp’d 
And fabled. Milton. 

Sta'bleboy. 7 n.f [fable and boy , or man.] One who at- 
Sta'bleman. ) tends in the liable. 

As foon as you alight at the inn, deliver your horfes to the 
fableboy. Swift• 

If the gentleman hath lain a night, get th efablemen and the 
fcullion to ftand in his way. Swift’s DireElions to the Butler . 

I would with jockeys from Newmarket dine. 

And to rough rider? give my choiceft wine; 

I would carefs fom ejlableman of note. 

And imitate his language and his coat. Bramfon • 

Sta'bleness, n.f [from fable.] 

Power to ftand. 


Shakefpeare. 


A. Philips. 


1. 1 

2. Steadinefs; conftancy; ftability. 

The king becoming graces, 

Asjuftice, verity, temp’ranceQ/tf^w/i, 

Bounty, perfev’rance, I have no relifh of them. Shakefpeare. 
St a'bxestand. n.f. [In law.] Is one of the four evidences or 
prefumptions, whereby a man is convinced to intend the 
Healing of the king’s deer in the foreft: and this is when a 
man is found at his Handing in the foreft with a crofs bow 
bent, ready to {hoot at any deer; or with a long bow, or elfe 
Handing clofe by a tree with greyhounds in a leafli ready to 
flip. Cowel. 

I’ll keep my fablefiand where I lod|e my wife, I’ll go in 
couples with her. Shakefpeare . 

To Sta blish. v. a. [efablir , Fr. fabilio , Latin.] To effa- 
blifh; to fix; to fettle. 

Then (lie began a treaty to procure. 

And fablijh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fairy §>ueen. 

Stop effufion of our Chriftian blood, 

And fablijh quietnefs on ev’ry fide. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 

Comfort your hearts, and fablijh you in every good work. 

2 Thejf.n. 17. 

Poor hereticks in love there be, 

Which think to fablijh dangerous conftancy; 

But I have told them, fince you will be true, 

You fhall be true to them who’re falfe to you. Donne. 
His covenant fworn 

To David, fablijh’d as the day$ of heav’n. Milton. 

Stack, n.f. [facca, Italian.] 

1. A large quantity of hay, corn, or wood, heaped up regularly 
together. 0 

Againft every pillar was a fack of billets above a man’s 
height, which the watermen that brirui wood down the Seine 
laid there. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

While the marquis and his fervant on foot were chafing the 
kid about th c flack, the prince from horfeback killed him with 

a piftol. JVotton’s Buckingham » 

While the cock 
To the fack or the barn-door 

Stoutly ftruts his dame before. Milton. 

Stacks of moift corn grow hot by fermentation. Newton. 

An inundation, fays the fable, 

O’erflow’d a farmer’s barn and liable; 

Whole ricks of hay and flacks of corn 

Were down the fudden current born. Swift. 

3 2 . A. 
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2. A nufnber of chimneys or funnels {landing together. 

A mafon making 2.Jlack of chimneys, the foundation of the 
r N ‘ lou ^' e ftmk. IVifemaris Surgery . 

Xo Stack, v . a . [from the noun.] To pile up regularly in 
ricks. 

So likewife a hovel will ferve for a room. 

To flack on the peafe. TuJJer. 

The prices of faching up of wood I {hall give you. Mart. 
Stacte. n. f An aromatick; the gum that diftills from the 
tree which produces myrrh. 

Take fweet fpices, flatte, and galbanum. Ex. xxx. 34. 
Sta'dle. n.f [yrabel, Saxon, a foundation.] 

1. Anything which ferves for fupport to another. 

2. A ftaff; a crutch. 

He cometh on, his weak fteps governing 
And aged limbs on cyprefs facile ftout, 

And with an ivy twine his waift is girt about. Fa. Queen. 

3. A tree fuffered to grow for coarfe and common ufes, as pofts 
or rails. Of this meaning I am doubtful. 

Leave growing for f addles the likelieft and beft. 

Though feller and buyer difpatched the reft. buffer. 

Coppice-woods, if you leave in themfaddles too thick, will 
run to bufties and briars, and have little clean underwood. Bac. 
To Sta'dle. v. a. [from the noun.] To furnilh with ftadles. 
b irft fee it well fenced, ere hewers begin ; 

Then fee it well Jiadled without and within. Tuffer. 

Sta'dtholder. n.f. [fadt and houden, Dutch.] The chief 
magiftrate of the United Provinces. 

STAFF, n.f. plur .flaves. [ytaep, Saxon; fluff, Danifli; faf, 
Dutch.] 

1. A flick with which a man fupports himfelf in walking. 

It much would pleafe him, 

That of his fortunes you would make a Jlaff 
To lean upon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Grant me and my people the benefit of thy chaftifements, 
that thy rod as well as thy Jlaff" may comfort us. K. Charles . 

Is it probable that he, who had met whole armies in battle, 
fhould now throw away his fluff, out of fear of a dog. Broome. 

2 . A prop ; a fupport. 

Hope is a lover’sy?^; walk hence with that. 

And manage it againft defpairing thoughts. Shakefpeare. 
The boy was the very faff of my age, my very prop. Shah. 

3. A flick ufed as a weapon 5 a club; the handle of an edged 
or pointed weapon. A club properly includes the notion of 
Weight, and the fluff of length. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their Jlaves. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He that bought the {kin ran greater rifque than t’other that 
fold it, and had the worfe end of the Jlaff. L'Eflrange. 

With forks and Jlaves the felon they purfue. Dryden. 

4. Any long piece of wood. 

He forthwith from the glitt’rin zflaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign. Milton. 

To his Angle eye, that in his forehead glar’d 
Like a full moon, or a broad burnifh’d fliield, 

A forky Jlaff we dext’roufly apply’d. 

Which, in the fpacious focket turning round, 

Scoopt out the big round gelly from its orb. Addifn. 

5. An enfign of an office; a badge of authority. 

Methought this Jlaff, mine office-badge in court, 

Was broke in twain. Shakefp. HenryVl . 

All his officers brake their Jlaves ; but at their return new 
Jlaves were delivered unto them. Hayward on EdwardW. 

6. [Stef, Iflanuick ] A ftanza; a feries of verfes regularly dif- 
pofed, fo as that, when the ftanza is concluded, the fame order 
begins again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of Jlaff is proper for an 
heroick poem, as being all too lyrical; yet though he wrote 
in couplets, where rhyme is freer from conftraint, he affedls 
half verfes. Dryden. 

Sta'ffish. adj. [from Jlaff.'] Stiff; harfh. Obfolete. 

A wit in youth not over dull, heavy, knotty, and lumpifh, 
but hard, tough, and though fomewhat JlaffiJh, both for learn¬ 
ing and whole courfe of living, proveth always beft. Afcham. 
Sta'fftree. n.f. A fort of ever green privet. 

Stag, n.f [Of this word I find no derivation.] The male red 
deer; the male of the hind. 

To the place a poor fequeftred flag. 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 

Did come to languifh. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The fwift flag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton . 

Th’ inhabitants of feas and fkies fhall change, 

And fifh on fhore, and Jtags in air fhall range. Dryden. 

The fag 

Hears his own feet, and thinks they found like more. 

And fears his hind legs will o’ertake his fore. Pope. 

STAGE, n.f. [ eflagc , French ] 

j. A floor railed to view on which any {how is exhibited, 

2. The theatre ; the place of fcenick entertainments. 

And much good do’t you then. 

Brave piulh and velvet men: 
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Can feed on ort; and, fafe in your fage cloth 
Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

Theftagers and thefage wrights too. ■ 

Thofe two Mytilene brethren, bafely born, crept dt- ■ - ' 
fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. Herein 
the wonderful changes and chances of thefe worldly 11 ^ 
now up, now down, as if the life of man were not of ' gS 
more certainty than a fage play. KnAlcs's Hlf. of the wf 
I maintain, againft the enemies of the fage, that 
of piety, decently reprefented, may fecond the preccptf D^i 
One Livius Andronicus was the firft fage player in Roni 

v . . - . jn , Dr > { en ’ s Juvenal, Dedication 

Knights, fquires, and fteeds muft enter on the/W P 

Among flaves, who exercifed polite arts, none fold i a 

as fage players or afters. Arbuthnot on Coins 

3. Any place where anything is publickly tranfafted 0 r ne/ 
formed. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this greaty?^ of fools. Sbahfp. Kin, Var 

4. A place in which reft is taken on a journey; as much of a 
journey as is performed without intermiffion. [Statlo, Latin 1 

I {hall put you in mind where it was you promifed to fet out 
or begin your fi ihflage-, and befeech you to go before me mv 

gU1 i 6, _ Hammond's Brad. Catecb 

Our next fage brought us to the mouth of the Tiber. Add 
From thence compell’d by craft and a^e, 

She makes the head her lateft fage. ° p r ; cr 

By opening a paflage from Mufcovy to China, and marking 
the feveral fages, it was a journey of fo many days. Baker. 

5. A Angle ftep of gradual procefs. 

The changes and viciffitude in wars are many ; but chiefly 
in the feats or fages of the war, the weapons, and the manner 
of the conduft. Bacon's E/ays. 

We muft not expea that our journey through the feveral 
fages of this life fhould be all fmooth and even. Atterhury. 

Lo prepare the foul to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we afpire, is to be brought to perfeaion by gradual 
advances through feveral hard and laborious fages of difci- 
pline* R-oge^rss Sermons. 

The firft fage of healing, or the difcharge of matter, is by 
furgeons called digeftion. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Stage, v. a. [from the noun.] To exhibit publickly. 
Out of ufe. 

I love the people; 

But do not like to fage me to their eyes: 

Though it do well, I do not relifh well 

Their loud applaufe. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafurt. 

The quick comedians 
Extern p’rally will fage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Sta'gecoach. n.f [fage and coach.] A coach that keeps its 
ftages; a coach that pafles and repafles on certain days for the 
accommodation of paffiengers. 

The ftory was told me by a prieft, as we travelled in a 
fagecoach. Aildifon. 

When late their miry fides fagecoachcs fhow, 

And their ftiff horfes through the town move flow, 

Then let the prudent walker fhoes provide. Gay. 

Sta'geplay. n.f. [Jlage and play.] Theatrical entertain¬ 
ment. 

This rough-caft unhewn poetry was inftead of fageplays for 
one hundred and twenty years. Dryden sjuv. Dedication. 

Sta'ger. n.f. [hom fage.] 

1. A player. 

You fafe in your ftage clothes. 

Dare quit, upon your oaths, 

The /lagers and the ftage wrights too. Ben. Jchrfon. 

2 . One who has long afted on the ftage of life; a praclitioner; 
a perfon of cunning. 

I’ve heard old cunning fagers 
Say, fools for argument ufe wagers. Hudibras. 

One experienced fager, that had baffled twehty traps and 
tricks before, difcovered the plot. L'Ejlrangc. 

Som efagers of the wifer fort 
Made all thefe idle wonderments their fport: 

But he, who heard what ev’ry fool could fay, 

Would never fix his thought, but trim his time away. Dryd. 

One cries out, thefe Jlagers , 

Come in good time to make more work for wagers. Dr) 
Be by a parfon cheated ! 

Had you been cunning fagers. 

You might yourfelves be treated 
By captains and by majors. n J 

Sta'gevil. n.f A difeafe in horfes. 1 " 

Sta'ggard. n.f [horn fag.] A four year old flag. Ai'jio. 

To STA'GGER. v. n. [f aggeren, Dutch.] 

I. To reel; not to ftand or walk fteadily. f 

He began to appear fick and giddy, and toflagl er ; a 1 
which he fell down as dead. ^ 

He {truck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: . 

Deep was the wound; he f agger'd with the blow. 
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Addifon: 

into doubt; to become lefs confident or 


Dryden. 
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Them revelling the Tentyrites invade, 

Bv eiddy heads and Jlaggering legs betray d: 

Kge odds! where cropfidc drunkards ^ w 

^^S^forerunne^of an apoplexy are a = , 

/ daggering , and lofs of memory. 

<• fSW r™ •» »,« 

your feet; but if you allow him refpite, he will recover his 
fircngth 

To hefitate ; to fall 

^Aman may, if he were fearful, fagger in this attempt. 5 /^ A 
He daggered not at the promife of God through unbelief; 
but was flrong in faith. . Rom. xv.20. 

Three means to fortify belief are experience, reafon, and 
authority: of thefe the moft potent is authority; for behet 
upon reafon, or experience, will f agger. Bacon. 

No hereticks defire to fpread 
Their light opinions, like thefe Epicures; 

For fo their fagg ring thoughts are comfortedj 
And other mens aflent their doubt allures. _ _ Davies. 

If thou confidently depend on the truth of this, without any 
doubting or faggering, this will be accepted by God. Hamm. 
But let it inward fink and drown my mind : 

Falffiood {ball want its triumph: I begin 
To fagger-, but I’ll prop myfelf within. 

ToS ta'gger. v. a. 

1, To make to flagger; to make to reel. 

That hand {ball burn in never-quenching fire, 

That f aggers thus my perfon. Shakefp. Richard II. 

2. To {hock; to alarm ; to make lefs fteady or confident. 

The queftion did at firft fo f agger me, 

Bearing a ftate of mighty moment in’t. Shak. Henry VIII. 
\Vhen°a prince fails in honour and juftice, ’tis enough to 
fiagver his people in their allegiance. L'Ef range. 

Whofoever will read the ftory of this war, will find him¬ 
felf much flagge'ed, and put to a kind of riddle. Howel. 

The fflelis being lodged with the belemnites, felenites, and 
other like natural foffils, it was enough to f agger a fpedator, 
and make him ready to entertain a belief that thefe were fo 
too> JVoJvuard. 

Sta'ggers. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1, A kind of horfe apoplexy. 

His horfe paft cure of the fives, ftark fpoil’d with the fag- 
geri. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2 . Madnefs; wild condudl; irregular behaviour. Out of ufe. 

I will throw thee from my care for ever 
Into the f ggers , and the carelefs lapfe 
Of youth and ignorance. Shak. All's zuell that ends well. 
Stagnancy, n.f. [homfagnant.] The ftate of being with¬ 
out motion or ventilation. 

STAGNANT, adj. [fagnans, Latin.] Motionlefs; ftill; not 
agitated ; not flowing; not running. 

W hat does the flood from putrefadlion keep? 

Should it be fagnant in its ample feat, . 

The fun would through it fpread deftrudlive heat. Blackm. 
’Twas owing to this hurry and adtion of the water that the 
fand now was caft into layers, and not to a regular fettlement, 
from a water quiet and fagnant. Woodward. 

Immur’d and bufied in perpetual floth. 

That gloomy flumber of the fagnant foul. Irene. 

To STAGNATE, v. n. [fagnum, Latin.] To lye motion¬ 
lefs ; to have no courfe or ftream. 

The water which now arifes muft have all fagnated at the 
furface, and could never poffibly have been refunded forth 
upon the earth, had not the ftrata been thus raifed up. Woodw. 

The aliment moving through the capillary tubes f agnates, 
and unites itfelf to the veflel through which it flows. Arbuthn. 
Where creeping waters ooze. 

Where marfhes f agnate. Thomfon. 

Stagnation, n.f. [from fagnate.] Stop of courfe; cefla- 
tion of motion. 

As the Alps furround Geneva on all fides, they form a vaft 
bafon, where there would be a conftant f agnation of vapours, 
did not the north wind flatter them from time to time. Addijcn. 
To what great ends fubfervient is the wind ? 

Behold, where e’er this adtive vapour flies, 

It drives the clouds, and agitates the {kies: 

T his from f agnation and corruption laves 
T h’ aerial ocean’s ever-rolling waves. Blackmore's Creation. 
otaid. participial adjective, [hom fay.] Sober; grave; re- 
gu,ar; compofed ; not wild ; not volatile. 

Put thyfelf 

Into a ’haviour of lefs fear, ere wildnefs 

Vanquiffl my f aider fenfes. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

1 his feems to our weaker view, 

O crlaid with black faid wifdom’s hue. Milton. 

I ffiould not be a perfuader to them of ftudying much in the 
? prm 2> a , fcer threc years that they have well 'aid their crounds • 
ut to nde out, with prudent and faid guides, to all the quar- 
Of the land. Mltm Educ ' atim _ 
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1 am the more at eaie in fir Roger’s family, becaufe it 
fifls of fober and faid per/bns. Ada fort. 

Sta'idness. n.f [hornfaid.] Sobriety; gravity; regularity, 

contrariety to wildnefs. , 

The boiling blood of youth, fiercely agitating the fluid ai rf 

hinders that flrenity and hxodfaidnejs which is neceflary to fo 
fevere an intentnefs. Gianv. Scepf 

If flmetinies he appears too gay, yet a fecret graceful nets 
of youth accompanies his writings, though the Jiaidnejs an 
fobriety of age be wanting. Dryd. Preface to OvuL 

To STAIN. *>. [ yfaenio, Welfh, from ys and t'aenu. 

Rhag Gwyar or Gnawd, -. 

Afar ffaenawd. Talieffyn, an old Entifh poet,] 

1. To blot; to fpot; to maculate. 

Lend me a looking-glafs; 

If that her breath will mift or fain the ftone, 

Why then {he lives. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

From the gafh a ftream 

His armour ftain'd, ere while fo bright. Milton. 

Embrace again, my Tons: be foes no more, 

Nor fain your country with your children’s gore. Dryden . 

2 . To difgrace ; to fpot with guilt or mfiiniy. 

G r f honour void, of innocence, of faith, of purity. 

Our wonted ornaments now foil d and flam d. Adiiion. 

Stain, n.f [from the verb] 

1. Blot; fpot: difloloration; 

Nor death itfelf can wholly vvafh tbei x fains % 

But long contracted filth ev’n in the foul remains : 

The reliques of inveterate vice they wear. 

And fpbts of fin. Dryden s JEn. 

We no where meet with a more pleafing fnow than what 
appears in the heavens at the rifing and fetting of the fun, 
which is wholly made up of thofe differ ehtfains of light that 
{hew themfelves in clouds of a different fituation. Addij n . 

Swift trouts diverfify’d with crimfon fains. 

And pikes, the tyrants of the wat’ry plains. Pope. 

2. Taint of guilt or infamy. y 

To folemn aCIions of royalty and juftice their fuitable orna¬ 
ments are a beauty : are they only in religion a fair! Hooker. 

Our opinion, concerning the force and virtue which fuch 
places have, is, I truft, without any blemifti or fain of he 7 
refy. Hooker. 

Then heav’n and earth renew’d, fhall he made pure 
To fandity, that fhall receive no fain. Milton s Par. l.of. 
UJyftes bids his friends to caft lots; for if he had made the 
choice himfelf, they whom he had rejeded might have jud_ed 
it a fain upon them for want of merit. Broome . 

3. Caufe of reproach; {name. 

Hereby I will lead her that is the praife, and yet th z fain of 
all womankind. Sidney . 

Sta'iner. n.f [from fain.] One who ftains; one Who 
blots. 

Sta'inless. adj. [from fain.] 

1. Free from blots or fpots. 

The phenix wings are not fo rare 
For faultlefs length and fainlefs hue. Sidney 0 

2. Free from fin. or reproach. 

1 cannot love him ; 

Yet I fuppofe him virtuous, know him noble, 

Of great eftate, of frefti and/lain'efs youth. Shakefpeare . 

STAIR, n.f. [praejep, Saxon ; feghe, Dutch.] Steps by which 
we rife an aflent from the lower part of a building to the 
upper. Stair was anciently ufed for the whole order of fteps; 
but flair now, if it be ufed at all, fignifies, as in Milton, only 
one flight of fteps. 

A .good builder to a high tower will not make his fair up¬ 
right, but winding almoft the full compafs about, that the 
fteepnefs be the more inflnfible. Sidney. 

How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As fairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ! Shakefpeare. 

Slaver with lips as common as the fairs 
That mount the Capitol. Shakefp. 

1 would have one only goodly room above fairs, of fome 
forty foot high. " Bacon' j Eff'ays. 

Sir James Tirrel repairing to the Tower by night, attended 
by two fervants, flood at the Jlair-i oot, and lent thefe two 
villains to execute the murder. Bacon. 

There being good fairs at either end, they never \vent 
through each other’s quarters Clarendon. 

The fairs were fuch as whereon Jacob faw 
Angels afeending and deftendirtg. Miltons Parad. Lof. 

Satan now on the lower fair. 

That fcal’d by fteps of gold to heav’n eate, 

Looks down with wonder at the fuddenTview 

Of all this world. Milton's Parad. Lofi 

Trembling he fprings. 

As terror had increas’d his feet with wino-s ; 

Nor fluid lo x fairs ; but down the depth he threw 

His body : on his back the door he drew'. Dryd.it. 

Sta ircase. hi f [fair and caje. ] I he part of a fabrick that 
contains the flairs. 
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To make a complete faircafe is a curious piece of archi- 

l Ure ' c u ■ . 

cannot forbear mentioning a faircafe, where the eafmefs of 
the afeent, the difpofition of the lights, and the convenient 
landing, are admirably contrived. Addfon on Italy . 

bTAKE [paca, Saxon } faeck, Dutch ; efaca, Spanifh,] 

1. A polt or ftrong ftick fixed in the ground. 

The more I fhaked th zfake, which he had planted in the 
ground of my heart, the deeper {till it funk into it. Sidney. 
His credit in the world might ftand the poor town in great 

u _ as J ntherto their niinifters foreign estimation hath been 
the b tvijlake in their hedge. Hooker. 

He wanted pikes to fet before his archers; 

Inftead whereof fakes, pluckt out of hedges. 

They pitched in the ground. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

In Fiance the grapes that make the wine grow upon low 
vines bound to fmall fakes, and the raifed vines in arbors 
make but verjuice. Bacon’s Natural Ilif ary. 

Or fompzn fakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The fallow twigs to tie the {Haggling vine. Dryclen. 

2 . A piece of wood. 

While he whirl’d in fiery circles round ^ 

The brand, a fharpen’d Jlake ftrong Dry as found, > 

And in the fhoulder’s joint inflidts the wound. Dryden. ) 

3. Any thing placed as a palifade or fence. 

That hollow I fhould know : what are you, fpeak ? 
Come not too near, you fall on iron 1 flakes elfe. Milton . 

4. The poft to which a beail is tied to be baited. 

We are at the Jlake , 

And bay’d about with many enemies. Shakefp. Jul. Cesfar. 

Have you not fet mine honour at the Jlake , 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzled thoughts 

That tyrannous heart can think ? Sbak. Twelfth Night. 

5. Any thing pledged or wagered. I know not well whence it 
has this meaning. 

’ 1 is time fhort pleafure now to take. 

Of little life the belt to make, 

And manage wifely the laft Jlake. 

0 then, what intereft {hall I make 
To fave my laft important Jlake , 

When the moft juft have caufe to quake ! 

He ventures little for fo great a Jlake. 

Th’ increafing found is borne to either fhore* 

And for their flakes the throwing nations fear. Dryden. 
The game was fo contrived, that one particular caft took 
up the whole Jlake ; and when fome others came up, you laid 
down. Ar but knot. 

6. The ftate of being hazarded, pledged, or wagered. 

When he heard that the lady Margaret was declared for it, 
he lav/ plainly that his kingdom muft again be put to the Jlake , 



Coivley 


Rofcotmnon. 

More 


j 


Bacons Henry VII, 


Hudibras. 


and that he muft fight for it. 

Are not our liberties, our lives, 

T he laws, religion, and our wives. 

Enough at once to lie at Jlake, 

For cov’nant and the caufe’s fake ? 

Of my crown thou too much care do’fl take; 

That which I value more, my love’s at Jlake. Dryden. 

Hath any of you a great intereft at Jlake in a diftant part of 
the world? Hath he ventured a good (hare of his fortune? Att. 

Every moment Cato’s life’s at Jlake. Addif. Cato. 

7. The Jlake is a fmall anvil, which ftands upon a fmall iron 
foot on the work-bench, to remove as occafion offers; or elfe 
it hath a ftrong iron fpike at the bottom let into fome place of 
the work-bench, not to be removed. Its office is to fet fmall 
cold work ftraight upon, or to cut or punch upon with the 
cold chiffel or cold punch. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

To Stake, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To faften, fupport, or defend with pofts fet upright. 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants and flowers againft 
the winds, before ti.ey in a moment proftrate a whole year’s 
labour. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

2 To wager; to hazard; to put to hazard. 

Is a man betrayed in his neareft concerns ? The caufe is, he 
relied upon the fervices of a pack of villains, who defigned 
nothing but their own game, and to Jlake him while they plav’d 
for themfelves. South. 

Perfons, after their prifons have been flung open, have 
chofen rather to languifti in their dungeons than Jlake their 
miferable lives on the fuccefs of a revolution. Addifon. 

'They durft not Jlake their prefent and future happinefs on 
their own chimerical imaginations. Addifon. 

I’ll Jlake yon’ lamb that near the fountain plays. 

And from the brink his dancing fnade furveys. Pope. 

S FALAC I r 1 ES. n.f. [from rooXafu.] 

Stalactites is onlyfpar in the fhape of an icicle, accidentally 
formed in the perpendicular fiiTures of the ftone. Woodward. 

Stala'ctical. adj. Refembling'an icicle. 

A cave was lined with thofe falattical ftones on the top and 
fides. Derhands Pbyjico-Theology. 

Stalagmites, n. f. Spar formed into the fhape of drops. 

Woodward’s Meth. Faff. 
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STALE, adj. [felle, Dutch.] 

1. Old ; long kept; altered by time. Stale is not ufed of 

fons other wife than in contempt. 01 P er ' 

Th is, Richard, is a curious cafe: 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale, 

Not knowing which was mild or fale\ 

In this fad ftate your doubtful choice 

Would never have the calling voice. p . 

A Jlale virgin fets up a ffiop in a place where {he 
known. « not 

2. Ufed ’till it is of no ufe or efteem; worn out of xtlJt' 

notice. 13 or 

The duke regarded not the muttering multitude, knowing 
that rumours grow fate and vanilh with time. Ham J* 
About her neck a pacquet mail, ^ ? * 

Fraught with advice, fome frefh, fome Jlale. $ ut j . 
Many things beget opinion; fo doth novelty: Wit itfelfTf 
Jlale, is Iefs taking . Grmts CoLi 

rompey was a perfect favourite of the people; but hispre- 
tenfions grew fate for want of a timely opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing them upon the ftage. 

They reafon and conclude by precedent, 

And own Jlale nonfenfe which they ne’er inverft. Boise 
Stale, n.f. [from ycselan, Saxon, to fteal.J 

1. Something exhibited or offered as an allurement todrawothers 
to any place or purpofe. 

His heart being wholly delighted in deceiving us, we could 
never be warned; but rather one bird caught, ferved fora fait 
to bring in more. Sid 

Still as he went he crafty Jlales did lay. 

With cunning trains him to entrap unwares; 

And privy fpials plac’d in all his way, 

To weet whatcourfe he takes, and how he fares. Fa . §u. 

The trumpery in my houfe bring hither, 

For fale to catch thefe thieves. Shakefp. Tmpcf. 

Had he none elfe to make a Jlale but me ? 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I’ll be chief to bring him down again. Shakefi /AVI. 
A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal fale to all bafe pro- 
jedls: by this men arc robbed of their fortunes, and women 
of their honour. Government of the Tongue. 

It may be a vizor for the hypocrite, and a fale for the am¬ 
bitious. Decay of Piety, 

This eafy fool muft be my fale, fet up 
To catch the people’s eyes : he’s tame and merciful; 

Him I can manage. Dryden s Don SeMm 

2 . In Sbakefpeare it feems to fignify a proffitute. 

I {land difhonotir’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common fale. Sbakefpeare, 

3. [From fale, adj.] Urine; old urine. 

4. Old beer; beer fomewhat acidulated. 

5. [Stele, Dutch, a flick.] A handle. 

It hath a long fale or handle, with a button at the end for 
one’s hand. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To Stale, v. a. [from the adje&ive ] To wear out; to 
make old. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuflom fale 
Her infinite variety. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Were I a common laugher, or did ufe 
To fale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new proteftor. Shakefp. Julius Cccfar. 

A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abjedl orts and imitations; 

Which, out of ufe, and fat’d by other men, 

Begin his fafhion. Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

To Stale, v.n. [from the noun.] To make water. 

Having ty’d his beaft t’ a pale. 

And taken time for both to fale. Hudibras. 

Stately, adv. [from fale.] Of old; longtime. 

All your promis’d mountains 
And feas I am fo falely acquainted with. Ben. Johnfon. 
Sta'leness. n.f [from fale.] Oldnefs; ftate of being long 
kept; ftate of being corrupted by time. 

The beer and wine, as well within water as above, have 
not been palled; but fomewhat better than bottles of the fame 
drinks and falenefs, kept in a cellar. Bacon s Nat. Hifory. 

Provided our landlord’s principles were found, we did not 
take any notice of the falenefs of his provifions. Addijon . 

To STALK, v.n. [ycealcan, Saxon.] 

1. To walk with high and fuperb fleps. It is ufed commonly n* 
a fenfe of diflike. 

His monftrous enemy . n 

With fturdy fleps came falking in his fight. Fairy-A ttn ’ 

Shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we challeng’d it ? 

Or fhall we give the fignal to our rage, ~ , 

And falk in blood to our pofleftion? Shakefp. A. ' 
Unfold th’eternal door: 

You fee before the gate what falking ghoft , 

Commands the guard, what fentries keep the poft. 
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Bertran 

Stalks dote behind her, like a witch’s fiend 

Prefling to be employ’d. _ Dryden s Spanifh far. 

Thev pafs their precious hours in plays and {ports, ^ 
’Till death behind cimefalking on unfeen. Dryden. 

With manly mien h ejlalk’d along the ground ; 

Kor wanted voice bely’d, nor vaunting found. Dryden. 

Then falking through the deep 
He fords the ocean, while the topmoft wave 

Scarce reaches up his middle fide. # Addifon. 

Tisnot tofalk about, and draw frefh air ■ 

From time to time. Addifon s Cato. 

Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind, 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days; 1 

Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu’d my Ways, _ > 
Nor fhut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Pn. 3 
Scornful turning from the fliore 
My haughty ftep, I Jlalk’d the valley o’er. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2 To walk behind a ftalking horfe or cover. 

The king afked how far it was to a certain town : they faid 
fix miles. "Half an hour after he afked again: one faid fix 
miles and a half. The king alighted out of his coach, and 
crept under the fhoulder of his led horfe: and when fome afked 
his majefty what he meant, I muft^, faid he; for yonder 
town is fhy, and flies me. Bacon’s Apophthegms. 

Stalk, n.f [from the verb ] 
j. High, proud, wide, and {lately ftep. 

Behind it forth there leapt 
An ugly fiend, more foul than difmal day; 

The which with monftrous falk behind him ftept, 

And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. Fa. Queem 
Great Milton next, with high and haughty falks. 
Unfetter’d in majeftick numbers walks. Addifon. 

2. [Stele, Dutch.] The flefn on which flowers or fruits grow. 

A flock-gillyflower, gently tied on a ftick, put into a fteep 
glafs full of quickfilver, fo that the quickfilver cover it; after 
five days you will find tfie flower frefh, and the falk harder 
and lefs flexible than it was. Bacon. 

Small flore will ferve, where {lore, 

All feafons, ripe for ufe hangs on the falk. Milton. 

That amber attracts not balil is wholly repugnant unto 
truth ; for if the leaves thereof, or dried (talks, be flripped unto 
fmall ftravvs, they arife unto amber, wax, and other eledlricks, 
no otherways than thofe of wheat and rye. Brown . 

Rofes unhid, and ev’ry fragrant fiow’r. 

Flew from their Jlalks to flrew thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 

3. The flem of a quill. 

Viewed with a glafs, they appear made up of little bladders, 
like thofe in the plume or ftalk of a quill. Grew. 

Stal'ki-nghorse. n.f. [Jialking and horfe. ] A horfe either 
real or fictitious by which a fowler fhelters himfelf from the 
fight of the game; a mafk ; a pretence. 

Let the counfellor give counfel not for fabtion but for con- 
fcience, forbearing to make the good of the ftate the falking - 
horfe of his private ends. Hakewill on Providence. 

Hypocrify is the devil’s flalkinghorfe, under an affectation of 
fimplicity and religion. L’Ef range. 

Sta'lky. adj. [from falk.] Hard like a ftalk. 

It grows upon a round ftalk, and at the top bears a great 
falky head. Mortimer. 

STALL, n.f. [yteal, Saxon; fal, Dutch ; falla, Italian.] 

1. A crib in which an ox is fed, or where any horfe is kept in 
the liable. 

A herd of oxen then he carv’d, with high rais’d heads, 
forg’d all 

Of gold and tin, for colour mixt, and bellowing from their 
fall, 

Rufht to their paftures. Chapmans Iliad. 

Duncan’s horfes, 

Beauteous and fwift, the minions of the race, 

Turn'd wild in nature, broke their falls, flung out, 
Contending ’gainft obedience. Shake/. Macbeth. 

oolomon had forty thoufand falls of horfes. 1 Kings iv. 

His fellow fought what lodging he- could find ; 

At laft he found a fall where oxen flood. Dryden. 

2 * A bench or form where any thing is fet to fale. 

Stalls, bulks, windows. 

Are fmother’d up, leads fill’d, and ridges hors’d 
With variable completions; all agreeing 
In earneflnefs to fee him. Shakefp. Coriolarlus. 

1 he y are nature’s coarfer wares that lie on th cfall, expofed 
to the tranfient view of every common eye. Glanv. 

BefsHoy firfl found it troublefome to bawl, 

And^ therefore plac’d her cherries on a flail. Kin' 7 . 

How pedlarsy?^//* with glitt’ring toys are laid* 

I he various fairings of the country maid. Gay , 

Harley, the nation’s great fupport, 
eturning home one day from court* 

Obfery’d a parfon near Whitehall* 

Cheap’ning old authors on a fall. Swift. 
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3. [Stall, Swedife ■, flal, Armorick.] A fmall houfe or ihed in 

which certain trades are pradlifed. 

All thefe together in one heap were thrown, 

Like carcafes of beafts in butcher’s fall ; 

And in another corner wide were flrown ^ 

The antique ruins of the Roman’s fall. ^ Fairy Queen. 

4 The feat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. ? 

The pope creates a canon beyond the number limited, anu 
commands the chapter to aflign unto fuch canon a (tall in the 
choir and place in the chapter. Ayliffe’s Farergon. 

The dignified clergy, out of mere humility, have called their 
thrones by the names of falls. Warburton. 

To Stall, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep in a flail or liable. 

For fuch encheafon; if you go nib, 

Few chimneys reeking you will efpy ; 

1'he fat ox, that wont ligg in the flail, 

Is now faft failed in his crumenal. Spenfer s Pa fora,-. 

For my part, he keeps me ruftically at home ; oi, to fpeak 
more properly, flies me here at home unkept: for call you 
that keeping, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not 
from the falling of an ox ? Shakefp eai e. 

Nifus the forefl pafs’d, 

And Alban plains, from Alba’s name fo call’d, 

Where king Latinus then his oxen fail’d. Dryden . 

2. [For inf all.] To invefl. 

Long may’ll thou live to wail thy children s lofs ; 

And fee another as I fee thee now', 

Deck’d in thy rights, as thou art f ail’d in mine. Shakefp. 

To Stall, v. n. 

1. To inhabit; to dwell. 

We could not fall together in the world. Sbakefpeare . 

2. To kennel. 

Sta'llfed. adj. [fall and fed.] Fed not with grafs but dry 
feed. 

Stalfed oxen, and crammed fowls, are often difeafed in 
their livers. ArbuWnot on Aliments. 

Sta'llwoRN. adj. [fall 2nd worn.] Long kept, in the liable. 
But it is probably a miflake for falworth, [pmpelyc-jvS, Saxon, 
flout ] 

His fallworn fleed the champion flout beflrode. Shakefp. 

Sta'llion. n.f [ yfdaiwyn „ an old Welch word: the one is 
derived from the other; but which from which I cannot cer¬ 
tainly tell. Wottor. Efallion, French; fallne, Italian; fal - 
hengf, Dutch. Junius thinks it derived from piaelan, to leap.] 
A horfe kept for mares. 

The prefent defebls are breeding without choice of fallumi 
in fhape or fize. Temple* 

If fleet Dragon’s progeny at lafl 
Prove jaded, and in frequent matches cafl* 

No favour for the f allion we retain. 

And no refpe& for the degen’rate flrain. Dryden. 

I will not afk him one of his Egyptians; 

No, let him keep ’em all for Haves and ft allions. Dryden . 

ST A'MINA, n.f [Latin.] 

1. The firfl principles of anything. 

2. The folids of a human body. 

3. [Inbotany.] Thofe little fine threads or capillaments which 
grow up within the flowers of plants, encompafling round the 
flyle, and on which the apices grow at their extremities. 

Sta'mineous. adj. [famineus, Latin.] 

1. Confifling of threads. 

2. Stamineous flowers. 

Stamineous flowers are fo far imperfect as to want thofe 
coloured leaves which are called petala, and confifl only of the 
flylus and the {lamina ; and fuch plants as do bear thefe fiami- 
neous flowers Ray makes to conflitute a large genus of plants: 
thefe he divides into fuch as, firfl, have their fruit or feed to¬ 
tally divided from the flower; and thefe are fuch plants as are 
faid to be of different fexes: the reafon of which is, that from 
the faid feed fome plant fhall arife with flowers and no fruit, 
and others with fruit and no flowers; as hops, hemp, flinging 
nettles. 2. Such as have their fruit only-a little disjointed 
from their flowers ; as the ricinus, and the heliotropium tri- 
conon. 3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, 
or adhering to their flower. 4. Such whofe flowers adhere to 
the top or uppermofl of the feed; as the beta, afarum, and 
alchimilla. 

Stammel. n. f. Of this word I know not the meaning. 

Reedhood, the firfl that doth appear ' 

In fammel : fcarlet is too dear. Ben. Johnfon , 

ToSTA'MMER. v.n. [ j-ramep, a flammerer, Saxon; Jlame 
len, fameren , to flammer, Dutch.] To fpeak with unna¬ 
tural hefitati on; to utter words with difficulty; 

Sometimes to her news of myfelf to tell 
I go about; but then is all my bell 
Wry words* and ftamm’ring , or elfe doltifh dumb : 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney . 

I would thou could’fl Jlammer, that thou might’fl pour out 
of thy mouth, as wine comes out of a narrow-mouth’d bottle, 
either too much at once, or none at all, Sbakefpeare. 

• * She 
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She fammers ; oh what grace in lifping lies! 

If fhe fays nothing, to be fure file’s wife. Dryden. 

Lagean juice, 

Which fannnering tongues and ftagg’ring feet produce. Dryd. 
Cornelius hoped he would come to fammer like De¬ 
ni oflhenes. Arbuthn. Mart . Scrib. 

Your hearers would rather you fhould be lefs correct, than 
perpetually Jiammcnng , which is one of the worft folecifms 
in rhetorick. Swift. 

Sta'mmerer. n. f. [from Jiammer.'] One who fpeaks with 
hefitation. 

A Jlammerer cannot with moderation hope for the gift of 
tongues, or a peafant to become learned asOrigen. Taylor. 

To ST AMP. v. a. [Jlampen, Dutch ; Jlajnper , Danifh.J 

1. To ftrike by prefling the foot haftily downwards. 

If Arcite thus deplore 
His fufFVmgs, Palamon yet fuffers more: 

He frets, he fumes, he flares, he Jlamps the ground; 

The hollow tow’r with clamours rings around. Dryden. 

2 . To pound ; to beat as in a mortar. 

I took the calf you had made, burnt it with fire, and Jlamped 
and ground it very fmall. Deutr. ix. 21. 

Some apothecaries, upon f (imping of coloquintida, have 
been put into a great fcouring by the vapour only. Bacon. 

3. [ EJlamper , French ; Jlamparc , Italian ; cfampar, Spanifh.] 
To imprefs with fome mark or figure. 

Height of place is intended only to Jlamp the endowments 
of a private condition with luflre and authority. South. 

Here fwells the fhelf with Ogilby the great; 

There, fasnp'd with arms, Newcaflle fhines complete. 

Pope. 

4. To fix a mark by imprefling it. 

Out of mere ambition, you have made 
Your holy hat be Jlampt on the king’s coin. Shakefpeare. 
Thefe prodigious conceits in nature fpring out of framing 
abftradled conceptions, infiead of thofe eafy and primary no¬ 
tions which nature Jlamps alike in all men of common fenfe. 

Digby on Bodies. 

There needs no pofitive law or fancftion of God to Jlamp an 
obliquity upon fuch a difobedience. South's Sermons. 

No conliant reafon of this can be given, but from the na¬ 
ture of man’s mind, which hath this notion of a deity born 
with it, and Jlamped upon it; or is of fuch a frame, that in 
the free ufe of itfelf it will find out God. Tillotfon. 

Though God has given us no innate ideas of himfelf, 
though he has Jlampt no original characters on our minds, 
wherein we may read his being; yet having furnifhed us with 
thofe faculties our minds are endowed with, he hath not left 
himfelf without witnefs. Locke. 

Can they perceive the impreflions from things without, and 
be at the fame time ignorant of thofe characters which nature 
herfelf has taken care to fta?np within ? Locke. 

What titles had they had, if nature had not 
Strove hard to thrufl the worft deferving firft. 

And Jlamp'd the noble mark of elderfhip 
Upon their bafer metal r Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

What an unfpeakable happinefs would it be to a man en¬ 
gaged m the purfuit of knowledge, if he had but a power of 
Jlamping his belt fentiments upon his memory in indelible 
characters? Watts. 

5. To make by imprefling a mark. 

If two penny weight of filver, marked with a certain im- 
preflion, fhall here in England be equivalent to three penny 
weight marked with another impreflion, they will not fail to 
Jlamp pieces of that fafhion, and quickly carry away your 
filver. Locke. 

6. To mint; to form ; to coin. 

We are baftards all; 

And that moft venerable man, which 

I did call my father, was I know not where 

When I was Jlampt. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Stamp, v. n. To ftrike the foot fuddenly downward. 

What a fool art thou, 

A ramping fool, to brag, to Jlamps and fwear, 

Upon my party I Thou cold-blooded flave, 

Haft thou not fpokelike thunder on my fide ? Shakefpeare. 
The men fhall howl at the noife of thefamping of the hoofs 
of his llrong horfes. J er - xlvii. 3 * 

There is fuch an echo among the old ruins and vaults, that, 
if you Jlamp but a little louder than ordinary, you hear the 
found repeated. Addifon s Spectator. 

He cannot bear th’ aftonifhing delight. 

But ftartSi exclaims, and Jlamps , and raves and dies. Dennis. 
They got to the top, which was flat and even, an & Jlamping 
upon it, they found it was hollow. Gulliver s Travels. 

Stamp, n.f [ ejlampe , French; Jlasnpa , Italian ] 

1. Any inftrument by which a hollow impreflion is made. 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint. 

And a weak heart in time deflroy: 

She has a Jlamp, and prints the boy. Woiler. 


'tiyien, 


5 Tis gold fo pure, 

It cannot bear the famp without allay* 

2 . A mark fet on any thing ; impreflion. 

1 hat facred name gives ornament and grace, 

And, like his Jlamp, makes bafeft metals pafs: 

’Twere folly now a ftately pile to raife. 

To build a playhoufe, while you throw down plays £ j 
Ideas are imprinted on the memory; fome by an object f 
feCling the fenfes only; others, that have more than on 
offered themfelves, have yet been little taken notice of- th* 
mind, intent only on one thing, not fettling the 
into itfelf. 

3. A thing marked or ftamped. 

The mere defpair of furgery he cures; 

Hanging a golden Jlamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefp. MaBeth 

4. A piClure cut in wood or metal; a picture made by impreflion • 

a cut; a plate. * 

At Venice they put out very curious Jlamps of the feveral 
edifices, which are moft famous for their beauty and magni¬ 
ficence. . Addifon on ha). 

5. A mark fet upon things that pay cuftoms to the government 

Indeed the paper Jlamp 
Did very much his genius cramp; 

And fince he could not fpend his fire, 

He now intended to retire. g w ;p 

6. A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed upon ahv 
thing. 

The pcrfons here reflected upon are of fuch a peculiar 
of impiety, that they feem formed into a kind of diabolical 
fociety for the finding out new experiments in vice South. 

Where reafon or fcripture is expreffed for any opinion, we 
may receive it as of divine authority ; but it is not theflren<nh 
of our own perfuafions which can give it that Jlamp. Locke. 

7. Authority; currency; value derived from any fuffrage or 
atteftation. 

Of the fame Jlamp is that which is obtruded upon us, that 
an adamant fufpends the attraction of the loadflone. Brown. 

The common people do not judge of vice or virtue by mo¬ 
rality, or the immorality, fo much as by the Jlamp that is fet 
upon’t by men of figure. L'if range. 

8. Make; caft; form. 

If fpeaking truth 

In this fine age were not thought flatt’ry, 

Such attribution fhould this Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafon’s Jlamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. Sbalefp. 
When one man of an exemplary improbity charges another 
of the fame Jlamp in a court of juftice, he lies under the dif- 
advantage of a ftrong fufpicion. L’Ejlrange. 

Let a friend to the government relate to him a matter of 
fad, he gives him the lye in every look; but if one of his 
own Jlamp fhould tell him that the king of Sweden would be 
fuddenly at Perth, he hugs himfelf at the good news. Addifon. 

Stamper, n.f. [from Jlamp.] An inftrument of pounding. 
From the ftamping-mill it paffeth through the crazing-mill; 
but of late times they moftly ufe wet Jlampers. Carew. 

Stan 7 , amongft our forefathers, was the termination of the 
fuperlative degree: fo Athejlan , moft noble; Betjlan, the bc-ft; 
Leofjlan, the dearefl; Wijlan , the wifeft; Dunflan , the 
h 1g heft. Gib fan s Camden. 

To STANCH, v. a. [efancher, French ; fagnare, Italian.] To 
flop blood ; to hinder from running. 

Iron or a ftone, laid to the neck, doth Jlanch the bleeding 
of the nofe. Bacon's Natural Hi/ory. 

Of veins of earth medicinal are terra lemnia, terra figiOata, 
communis, and bolus armenus; whereof terra lemnia i> t e 
chief: the virtues of them are for curing of wounds, jtomi 
ing of blood, and flopping of fluxes and rheums. Bacon. 

Leeches, inwardly taken, fallen upon the veins, and occa 
fion an effufion of blood, which cannot be eafily fane bee- 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He fought to hinder fighting, and affayd 
To Jlanch blood by 7 breathing of the vein. 

To Stanch, v. n. -To flop. . 

A woman touched the hem of his garment, an 
diately her iffue Jlanched. ^ u * V1U 

Stanch, adj. [This feems to come from the verb.] 

1. Sound; fuch as will not run out. . , /■ me 

What we endeavoured in vain may be performed 7 
virtuofo, that fhall have Jlancher veffels, and more ^ 

days. . j 

2. Firm; found of principle; trufty; hearty; determ 1 - ^ 

The ftanding abfurdity, without the belief o v> 
man is reckoned a Jlanch churchman, is that there is 
head club. 

In politicks, I hear, you're Jlanch, 

Directly bent againft the French. 

Each Jlaunch polemick flubborn as a rock, 

Each fierce logician ftill expelling Locke, Buneieid* 


J)rjd<n. 


Add } 1 
Prior. 


Came whip and fpur. 


Strong; 
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0 ^troii 0 "; not to be broken. 

3 ’ b ° If I knew 

What hoop would hold us Jlaunch from edge to edge 
O’ th’ world, I would purfue it. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
You will lofe their love: this is to be kept Jlanch , and 

carefully watched. Locke. 

Sta'nchion. n.f. [efancon, French.] A prop; a fupport. 
StA'nchless. adj. [from Jlanch.] Not to be flopped. 

There grows, 

In my moft ill compos’d affection, fuch 
A Jlanch lefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shake}. Macbeth. 
Xo STAND, v. n. preterite 1 flood , 1 have flood. [ ycanban, 
Gothick and Saxon; Jlaen , Dutch ; flare , Italian; cjlar , 
Spanifh; flare, Latin.] 

j. To be upon the feet; not to fit or lie down. 

2. To be not demolifhed or overthrown. 

What will they then ? what but unbuild 
A living temple, built by faith to Jland? Milton. 

3. To be placed as an edifice. 

This poet’s tomb flood on the other fide of Naples, which 
looks towards Vefuvio. Addifon on Italy. 

4. To remain erect; not to fall. 

Chariot and charioteer lay overturn’d, 

And fiery foaming fleeds : what flood, recoil’d 
O’erweary’d, through the faint fatanick hofl 
Defenfive fcarce, or with pale fear furpris’d 
Fled ignominious. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

5. To become erect. 

The rooted fibres rofe, and from the wound 
Black bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground : 

Mute, and amaz’d, my hair with horror flood ; 

Fear fhrunk my fenfes, and congeal’d my blood. Dryden. 

Her hair flood up ; convulfive rage poffcfs’d 
Her trembling limbs. Dryden's AEn. 

6. To flop; to halt; not to go forward. 

The leaders, having charge from you to Jland, 

Will not go off until they hear you fpeak. Shake}. H. VI. 
Sun in Gideon /land. 

And thou moon in the vale of Ajalon. Milion. 

Mortal, who this forbidden path 
In arms prefum’fl to tread, I charge thee Jland, 

And tell thy name. Dryden's AEn. 

7. 7 o be at a flationary point without progrefs or regreflion. 

Ibis nation of Spain runs a race ftill of empire, when all 
other flates of Chriftendom Jland at a flay. Bacon. 

Immenfe the pow’r, immenfe were the demand; 
r Say, at what part of nature will they Jland f Pope. 

8. 7 ’o be in a flate of firmnefs, not vacillation. 

Commonwealths by virtue ever flood. Davies. 

To ftand or fall. 

Free in thine own arbitrement it lies. Milton. 

My mind on its own centre Jlands unmov’d, 

And ftable as the fabrick of the world, 

Propt on itfelf. Dryden. 

9 * 1 0 be in any pofture of refiftance or defence. 

^ Seeing how lothly oppofite I Jhcd 
1 o his unnat’ral purpofe, in fell motion 
With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body. Shakefp. King Lear. 

rrom enemies heav’n keep your majefty ; " 

And when they Jland againft you, may they fall. Shakefp. 
10. Io be in a flate of hoflility; to keep the ground. 

if he would prefently yield, Barbaroffa promifed to let him 
go free ; but if he fhoufafland upon his defence, he threatened 
to make him repent his foolifh hardinefs. Knolles. 

The king granted the Jews to gather themfelves together, 
and/wlor their life. EJlb. ,°u. lu 

vv e are often conflrained to Jland alone againft the ftrength 
opinion. brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 

fj, WaS Y the fw ,° rd they ihould die > if thc y•/««* upon de- 

iiTT nd Y he ha ter „’ if the y ftould yield. Hayward. 
T , 0 » no t to fly ; not to give way. 

r ° to it? for “ b ; ou i hthis 

Md againft 1 ^pfTdt^’ ^ ^ “]& Tf 

it'r^i^r es were put in « ther 

1 - To (lay i no, to fly. * ‘ Hmry VI1 ’ 

‘3- To'be j ly the flyers halted a IMe. Clareni. 

1 *■ 0 be with regard to rank or order. 

watrXi/ j ^ft‘ IS endUed WUh tWS 1“lity,of relaxing, warm 

wife n T rge the 

u ^.he;efofetfe d ChantJ ' Whidl “ 

4 - o lemain in the prefent flate. ° ttS * 

‘hew mftZdklE* br ° ther ° ffend ’ 1 Wil ‘ eat no flc(h while 

tHAJT and , knaves fl,ould he fo vain ' C °’' V ‘"' ' 2 ' 
0 with their vile refemblance may remain; 
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A Jland recorded, at their own requeft, 

To future days a Jibel or a jeft. Dryden. 

15. [. EJlar , Spanifh.] To be in any particular flate; to be : em¬ 
phatically expreffed. 

The fea, 

Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to ftand. 

Divided. Milton. 

Acoomplifh what your figns forefhow: 

I Jland refign’d, and am prepar’d to go. _ Dryden s Ain. 

He ftruck the fnakes, and flood again 
New fex’d, and ftrait recover’d into man. ^ Addifon. 

They expe£t to be favoured, who Jland not poffeffed of any 
one of thofe qualifications that belonged to him. Atterbury. 

Some middle prices fhew us in what proportion the value of 
their lands flood, in regard to thofe of our own country. Arbuth. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want thefe 
helps: he neither Jlands in need of logick nor ufes it. Baker. 

Perfians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 

And the world’s vidlor flood fubdu’d by found. Pope. 

Narrow capacities, imagining the great capable of being dif- 
concerted by little occafions, frame their malignant fables ac¬ 
cordingly, and Jland detedled by it, as by an evident mark of 
ignorance. Pope's EJfay on Homer. 

16. Not to become void ; to remain in force. 

God was not ignorant that the judges, whofe fentence in 
matters of controverfy he ordained fhould Jland, oftentimes 
would be deceived. Hooker . 

A thing within my bofom tells me, 

That no conditions of our peace can Jland. Shake}. H. IV. 

I will punifh you, that ye may know that my words fhall 
furely Jland againft you for evil. Jer xliv. 29. 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant fhall Jland 
fall with him. Bf. ixxxix. 28. 

17. To confift; to have its being or eflence. 

That could not make him that did the fervice perfeeft, as 
pertaining to the confcience, which flood only in meats and 
drinks. Heb. ix. 10. 

18. To be with refpedl to terms of a contradl. 

The hirelings Jland at a certain wages. Carew 

19. 7 "o have a place. 

If it Jland 

Within the eye of honour, be affined 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 

Lie all unlock’d to your occafions. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

My very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me, fhould have food that night 
Againft my fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A philofopher difputed with Adrian the emperor, and did it 
but weakly: one of his friends, that food by, faid, Methinks 
you were not like yourfelf laft day in argument with the em¬ 
peror ; I could have anfwered better mylelf. Why, faid the 
philofopher, would you have me contend with him that com¬ 
mands thirty legions ? Bacon. 

This excellent man, who food not upon the advantage- 
ground before, provoked men of all qualities. Clarendon. 

Chariots wing’d 

From th’ armoury of God, where ftand of old 
Myriads. Milton. 

We make all our addreffes to the promifes, hug and carefs 
them, and in the interim let the commands Jland by ne¬ 
glected. . t Decay of Piety ^ 

20. To be in any flate at the time prefent. 

Oppreft nature fleeps: 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes, 

Which fund in hard cure. Shak . King Lear. 

So i tfands ; and this I fear at laft, 

Hume’s knavery will be the dutchefs’ wreck. Shak. H. VI. 
Our company affembled, I faid, My dear friends, Jet us 
know ourfelves, and how it fande.h with us. Bacon. 

Gardiner was made king’s folic.itor, and the patent, formerly- 
granted to Saint-John, food revoked. Clarendon. 

Wh y ftand we longer fhivering under fears ? Milton. 
As things now f and with us, we have no power to do g;ood 
after that iiluftrious manner our Saviour did. Calamy's Senn. 

2r. To be in a permanent flate. 

The broil doubtful Ion gfood. 

As two fpent fwimmers that^do cling together, 

And choke their art. _ Shahfpeart. 

1 in thy perfevering fhall rejoice, 

And all the bleft ftand faff. Milton. 

22. 7 o be with regard to condition or fortune. 

If and in need of one whofe glories may 
Redeem my crimes, ally me to his fame. ' Drvdtn. 

23. T o have any particular refpeeft. ' 

Here flood he in the dark, his fharp fword out. 

Mumbling of wicked charms, confrihg the moon 
I ofand's aufpicious miftrefs. ^Shakefp. King Lear. 

An utter unfunablenefs difobedience has to the relation 
which man neceflaniy//Wi ln towards his Maker. South. 

24. l o be without aeftion. 

25. To depend; to reft; to be fupported. 

7 his reply fan deth all by conjectures. Whitgfte. 
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The prefbyterians of the kirk, lefs forward to declare their 
opinion in the former point ,Jland upon the latter only. Sander/. 

He that will know, mult by the connexion of the proofs 
fee the truth and the ground it /lands on. Locke. 

26. To be with regard to ftate of mind. 

Stand in awe and fin not: commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be (till. Pful. iv. 4. 

I defire to be prefent, and change my voice, for I /land in 
doubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

27. To fucceed ; to be acquitted; to be fafe. 

Readers, by whofe judgment I would /land or fall, would 
not be fuch as are acquainted only with the French and Ita¬ 
lian criticks. Addifon's Spectator. 

28. To be with refpeft to any particular. 

Ctefar entreats. 

Not to confider in what cafe thou JandJ 

Further than he is Caefar. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

To heav’n I do appeal, 

I have lov’d my king and common-weal; 

As for my wife, I know not how it (lands. Sbak. Henry VI. 

29. To be refolutely of a party. 

Thecaufe muff be prelumed as good on our part as on theirs, 
till it be decided who have Jlood for the truth, and who for er- 
rour. Hooker. 

Shall we found him ? 

I think, he will /land very ftrong with us. Shakcfpeare. 

Who will rife up or Jland up for me againft the workers of 
iniquity? Pfalmx civ. 16. 

30. To be in the place; to be reprefentative. 

Chilon faid, that kings 'friends and favourites were like caft- 
in<r counters ; that fometiines Jlood for one, fometimes for ten. 
0 Bacon. 

I will not trouble myfelf, whether thefe names Jland for 
the fame thing, or really include one another. Locke. 

Their language being fcanty, had no words in it to Jland 
for a thoufand. Locke. 

31. To remain ; to be fixed. 

Watch ye, Jland faft in the faith, quit you like men, be 
flrong. 1 Cor. xv i. 13* 

How foon hath thy predi&ion, feer bleft! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time, 

Till time Jland fix’d. 

32. To hold a courfe. 

Behold on Latian fhores a foreign prince! 

From the fame parts of heav’n his navy Jlands> 

To the fame parts on earth his army lands. 

Full for the port the Ithacenfians Jland , 

And furl their fails, and iffue on the land. Pope's Odyffey. 
23, To have direction towards any local point. 

The wand did not reall yjand to the metals, when placed 
under it, or the metalline veins. * Boyle. 

34. To offer as a candidate. 

He Jlood to be eleCied one of the proClors for the univer- 


acoru 
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It is fo plain that it needeth not to b ejlcod upon. B 

42. To be expofed. 

Have I lived to fland in the taunt of one that makes fritte 
of Englifh. Sbakefpeare s Merry Wives of Winder 

43. Toperfift; to perfevere. J ' 

Never Jland in a lie when thou art accufed, but alk pardon 
and make amends. . Taylor's Rule of holy Living 

The emperorfatiding upon the advantage he had got by the 
feifure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver. Gulliveds Travel 
Hath the prince a full commiflion, 

To hear, and abfolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we {haWfaud upon ? Sbak. Henn IF 

44. To perfift in a claim. 

It remains. 

To gratify his noble fervi-ce, that 

Hath thus Jood for his country. Sbakefpeares Coriolanus 

45. To adhere ; to abide. 

Defpair would Jland to the fword, 

To try what friends would do, or fate afford. Darn'd 

46. To be confident. 

His faithful people, whatfoever they rightly alk, the fame 
(hall they receive, fo far as may Jbnd with the glory of God 
and their own everlafting good ; unto either of which it is no 
virtuous man’s purpofe to feek any thing prejudicial. Hooker. 

Some infiances of fortune cannot Jland with fome others* 
but if you defire this, you muft lofe that. c ia\ior. 

It flood with reafon that they fhould be rewarded liberally 
out of their own labours fince they received pay. Davies. 

Sprightly youth and clofe application will hardly Jand to¬ 
gether. Felton. 

47. To Stand by. To fupport; to defend ; not to defert. 
The afs hoped the dog would Jland by him, if fet upon by 

the wolf. LEf range. 

If he meet with a repulfe, we muft throw off the fox’s Ikin, 
and put on the lion’s: come, gentlemen, you’ll JanH by me. 

Dry den's Spanij}) Friar. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


fit y. 


Sanderfon's Life . 


35. To place himfclf; to be placed. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools that Jland in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickly word 
Defy the matter. Shakejfeare's Merck, of Venice. 

He was commanded by the duke to Jland afide and expect 
his anfwer. Knolles s Hijlory of the 7 urls. 

I Jlood between the Lord and you, to {hew you the Lord’s 
word. . . . Dtuter. v. $. 

Stand by when he is going. Swift's Directions to the butler . 

36. To ftagnate ; not to flow. 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 

Or the black water of BomptmdJands. Dryuen . 

37. To be with refpedl to chance. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, then Jlood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on, , 

For my affedion. Sbakefpeares Merchant of l emce. 

Each thinks he flands faireft for the great lot, and that he 
is poffefied of the golden number. Addifon's Spectator. 

He was a gentleman of confiderable practice at the bar, an 
flood fair for the firft vacancy on the bench. Rowe. 

38. To remain fatisfied. 

Though Page be a fecure fool, an 6 Jland fo firmly on his 
wife’s frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion fo eaflly. Sbak. 

39. To be without motion. 

I’ll tell you who time ambles withal, who time gallops with¬ 
al.—Whom Jands it ftill withal?—With lawyers in the va¬ 
cation ; for they fleep between term and term, and then they 
perceive not how time moves. Sbakefpeare. 

40. To make delay. . f 

They will fufpedb they {hall make but fmall progrels, 11, 

in the books they read, they muft Jand to examine and un¬ 
ravel every argument. . Locke. 

j 1. To infill; to dwell with many words, or much pertinacity. 
To Jand upon every point, and be curious in particulars, 
belon°-eth to the firft author of the ftory. 2 Maccab. ii. 30. 


Our good works will attend and Jand by us at the hour of 
death. Calamy. 

48. To Stand by. To be prefent without being an aftor. 

Margaret’s curfe is fall’n upon our heads, 

F or Janding by when Richard kill’d her foil. Sbakefpeare. 

49. To Stand by. Torepofeon; to reft in. 

The world is inclined to Jland by the Arundelian marble. 

Pope's Effay on Homer. 

50. To Stand for. To propofe one’s felf a candidate. 

How many Jandfor confullhips ?—three 5 but ’tis thought 
of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Sbakefpeare. 

If they were jealous that Coriolanus had a defign on their 
liberties when he Jlood for the confulfhip, it was but juft that 
they fhould give him a repulfe. Denkis. 

51. To Stan D/or. To maintain ; to profefs to fupport. 
Thofe which Joodfor the prefbytery thought their caufe had 

more fympathy with the diicipline of Scotland, than the hie¬ 
rarchy of England. Bacon. 

Freedom we all Jand for. Ben. Jobnfen. 

52. To Stand off. To keep at a diftance. 

Stand off , and let me take my fill of death. Dryden. 

53. To Stand off 1 Not to comply. 

Stand no more off. 

But give thvfelf unto my flek defircs. Sbakefpeare. 

54. To Stand off. To forbear friendftiip or intimacy. 

Our bloods pour’d altogether 
Would quite confound diftinction ; yet Jand off 
In differences fo mighty. Sfjakefpeare. 

Such behaviour frights away friendftiip, and makes it fond 
off in diflike and averfion. Collier of Friendjhp. 

Though nothing can be more honourable than an acquaint¬ 
ance with God, we Jland offi rom it, and will not be tempte 
to embrace it. Atteibwy. 

55. To Stand off. To have relief ; to appear protuberant or 

prominent. , 

Pidlure is beft when it Jande.th off, as if it were carve , 
and fculpture is beft when it appeareth fo tender as ii ,t: 
painted ; when there is fuch a foftnefs in the limbs, as 1 no 
a chifel had hewed them out of ftone, but a pencil had 
and ftroaked them in oil. JVottons Aiade not. 

56. To Stand out. To hold refolution; to hold apoftj 110 
to yield a point. 

King John hath reconcil’d 

Himfelf to Rome ; his fpirit is come in, ,■ . 

That fo jlood out again!! the holy church. )a e J* 

Pomtinius knows not you, ~ , 

While you flandcut upon thefe traiterous terms, cn. J 
Let not men flatter themfelves, that thoug i t e L|| 
difficult at prefent to combat and Jand' out agamit an J Y 
dice ; yet that old age would do that tor them, w ■ 1 _ 

in their youth could never find in their Hearts 

felves. 1 :„ nrP with 

Scarce can a good natured man rcfaie a c °mp ^i, 

the felicitations of his company, and Jland out ? agaj 
lery of his familiars, Ko Z * ^ 


57 
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To Stand out. Not to comply; to fecede. 

Thou {halt fee me at Tullus’ face : 

What, art thouftiff? Jlancl'J out? , . 

Tf the ladies will Jand out , let them remember that the jury 

1 t, Dryden. 

Cc not all screed# _ 

n cr. Stand out. To be prominent or protuberant. _ 

^ q" heir eyes Jand out with fatnefs. Pflxxnu 7. 

r Q To Stand to. To ply; to perfevere. 

Palinurus, cry’d aloud, 

What gufts of weather from that gath ring cloud 
My thoughts prefage ! ere that the tempeft roars, 

Stand to your tackles, mates, and ftretch your oars. Dryden. 

60. To Stand to. To remain fixed in a purpofe; to abide 

by a contract or affertion. 

; He that will pafs his land, 

As I have mine, may fet his hand 

And heart unto this deed, when he hath read ; 

And make the purchafe fpread 

To both our goods if he to it will Jand. Herbert. 

I ftill Jand to it, that this is his fenfe, as will appear from 
the defign of his words. Stillingjeet. 

Asl have no reafon to Jand to the award of my enemies; 
fo neither dare I truft the partiality of my friends. Dryden. 

61. To Stand under. To undergo; to fuftain. 

If you unite in your complaints. 

And force them with a conftancy, the cardinal 
• Cannot fland under them. Sbakefpeare s H. VIII. 

62. To Stand up. To arife in order to gain notice. 

When the accufers Jood up , he brought none accufation of 
fuch things as I fuppofed. Adis xxv. 18. 

63. To Stand up. To make a party. 

When we Jood up about the corn, he himfelf ftuck not to 
call us the many-headed monfter. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

64. To Stand upon. To concern ; to intereft. 

Does it not Jand me now upon ? Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The king knowing well that it Jlood him upon : by how 
much the more he had hitherto protra£led the time, by fo 
much the fooner to difpatch with the rebels. Bacon. 

It Jands me much upon 

T’ enervate this objection. Hudibras. 

Does it not Jand them upon , to examine upon what grounds 
they prefume it to be a revelation from God. Locke. 

65. To Stand upon. To value ; to take pride. 

Men fland very much upon the reputation of their under- 
ftandings, and of all things hate to be accounted fools: the 
beft way to avoid this imputation is to be religious. Tillotfon. 

We highly efteem and Jand much upon our birth, though 
we derive nothing from our anceftors but our bodies; and it 
is ufeful to improve this advantage, to imitate their good ex¬ 
amples. Ray on the Creation. 

66. To Stand upon. To infill. 

A rafcally, yea—forfooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then Jand upon fecurity. Sbakefpeare. 

To Stand, v. a. 

1. To endure ; to refill without flying or yielding. 

None durft Jand him ; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew. Sbakefpeare. 
Lovojood the flege, and wOu’d not yield his breaft. Dryd. 

Oh ! had bounteous heav’n 
Beftow’d Hippolitus on Phaedra’s arms. 

So had I Jood the {hock of angry fate. Smith's Pbad.andHip. 

That not for fame, but virtue’s better end. 

He Jood the furious foe, the timid friend. 

The damning critick. Pope. 

2. To await; to abide; to fuffer. 

Bid him difband the legions, 

Submit his adlions to the publick cenfure, 

AndyW the judgment of a Roman fenate. Addifon's Cato. 

3. To keep; to maintain with ground. 

Turning at the length, he Jood his ground, 

And mifs’d his friend. Dryden. 

Stand, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Aftation; a place where one waits {landing. 

I have found you out a Jand moll fit, 

Where you may have fuch ’vantage on the duke, 

He {hall not pafs you. Sbakejpeare's Meafure for Meafure. 

In this covert will we make a fland. 

Cubing the principal of all the deer. Sbakefpeare. 

Then from his lofty Jand on that high tree, 

Down he alights among thefportful herds. Milton. 

The princely hierarch 

In their bright/^/ there left his pow’rs, to feize 
Pofleflion of the garden. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

I he male bird, whilft the hen is covering her e<nrs, aene- 
f 3 y ^kes hisyW upon a neighbouring bough and diverts 
»er with his longs duting her fitting. Addifon's SpeHaUr. 

i took my Jand upon an eminence which was appointed 
■or a general rendezvous of thefe female carriers, to look into 
their fevcral ladings. Adiifm >, Spc ^^ 

t hree perlons entered into a confpiracy to affaffinate Timo- 
iran, as he was offering up his devotions in a certain temple: 


R.we. 


Swift. 


Daniel. 
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in order to it they took their feveral Jands in the mod con¬ 
venient places. Addifon. 

When juft: as by her fland Arjaces pall, 

The window by defign or chance fell down, 

And to his view expos’d her blufhing beauties. 

The urchin from his private//W 
Took aim, and {hot with all his ftrength* 

2. Rank; poft ;■ ftation. 

Father, fince your fortune did attain 
So high a Jand ; I mean not to defeend. 

3. A Hop; a halt. 

A race of youthful and unhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing 
If any air of mufick touch their ears, 

You fhall perceive them make a mutual Jand ; 

Their favage eyes turn’d to a model! gaze. 

The earl of Northampton followed the horfe m uu. u) , 
that they made a Jland , when he furioully charged and routed 
them. Clarendon. 

Once more the fleeting foul came back, 

T’ infpire the mortal frame, 

And in the body took a dcubtful Jand , 

Hov’ring like expiring flame, 

That mounts and falls by turns. 

At every turn {he male a little fland. 

And thruft among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the rofe. 

4. Stop; interruption. 

The greateft part of trade is driven by young merchants* 
upon borrowing at intereft; fo as, if the ufurer either call in, 
or keep back his money, there will enfue prefently a great 
Jand of trade. Bacon. 

Should this circulation ceafe, the formation of bodies would 
be at an end, and nature at a perfedl Jand. Woodward. 

5. The a£l of oppofing. 

We are come off 


Shaktfpeare. 
fo clofeiy. 


Dryden. 


Dry d.n. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Like Romans; neither foolifti in our /lands. 

Nor cowardly in retire. 

6 . Higheft mark; ftationary point; point from which the next 
motion is regreflive. 

Our fons but the fame things can wifti and do. 

Vice is at Jland and at the higheft flow : 

Then, fatire, fpread thy fails; take all the winds can blow. 

■ . , . Dryden . 

In the beginning of fummer the days are at a fland, with 
little variation of length or fliortnefs; becaufe the diurnal 
variation of the fun partakes more of a right line than of a 
fpiral. Dryden. 

T he fea, fince the memory of all ages, hath continued at a 
Jand , without confiderahle variation. Bentley. 

7. A point beyond which one cannot proceed. 

Every part of what we would, 

Muft make a Jand at what your highnefs will. Shake/eare 

When Lm’d Varelft this little wonder drew, 

Flora vouchfav’d the growing work to view; 

Finding the painter’s fcience at a Jand , 

T he goddefs fnatch’d the pencil from his hand : 

And finifihing the piece, {he {failing faid. 

Behold one work of mine that ne’er {hall fade. Prior. 

8. D fficulty; perplexity ; erhba'raffment; hefitation. 

A fool may fo far imitate the mein of a wife man, as at 
firft to put a body to a Jland what to make of him. L'Ejtran<re . 
. 1 he well-fhap’dchangeling isa man, has a rational foul, tho’ 
it appear not: this is pall doubt. Make the ears a little longer, 
then you begin to boggle : make the face yet narrower, and 
then you are at a Jland. Locke. 

9. A frame or table on which veffels are placed. 

Such fquires are only fit lor country towns, 

To {link of ale, and dull a Jand with clowns ; 

Who, to be chofen for the land’s prote&ors, 

T ope and get drunk before the wife ele< 5 lors. Dryden. 

After fupper zJland was bro'ught in, with a brafs veil'd full 
of wine, ot which he that pleas’d might drink; but no li- 

„ . Dr y den 's Life ofdcomenes. 

STANDARD. «. J. \ejendart , f rench.] 

1. An enfign in war, particularly the enfign of the horfe. 

His armies, in the following day, 

On th°fe lair plains their Jandards proud difplay. Fair/ax. 

Eredl the Jandard there of ancient night, 

Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. ' Milton 
Behold Camillus loaded home. 

With Jandards well redeem'd and foreign foes o’ercome. 

Dryden. 


To their common Jandard they repair ; 

The nimble horfemen fcour the fields of air. Drvden. 
2. [ com Jand.] That which is of undoubted authority /that 
which is the teft of other things if the fame kind. * 

e ogmati gives the lie to all diflenting apprehenders, 
and proclaims his judgment the fitteft intelledlual Jandard. 

Glanvilie. 

^ Th? 
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The heavenly motions are more ftated than the terreftrial 
models, and are both originals and jlandards. Holder. 

Thefe are our meafures of length, but I cannot call them 
Jlandardi f; fox Jlandard meafures mull be certain and fixed. 

Holder on Time. 

When people have brought the queftion of right and wrong 
to a falfe jlandard , there follows an envious malevolence. 

L' EJlrange. 

The Romans made thofe times the Jlandard of their wit, 
when they fubdued the world. Sprat. 

From thefe ancient Jlandards I defeend to our own hittori- 
ans. Felton. 

When I fhall propofe the Jlandard whereby I give judg¬ 
ment, any may eafily inform himfelf of the quantity and mea- 
fure of it. IVoodivard. 

The court which ufed to be the Jlandard of propriety, and 
corre&nefs of fpeech, ever fince continued the worft fchool in 
England for that accomplifhment. Swift. 

Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame. 

By her juft Jlandard which is ftill the fame. Pope. 

3. That which has been tried by the proper teft. 

The Englifti tongue, if refined to a certain Jlandard , per¬ 
haps might be fixed for ever. Swift . 

In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth ; 

Imprint on ev’ry a£t its Jlandard-worth. Prior. 

4. A fettled rate. 

That precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the jlandard. Locke. 

The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 
farms of a Jlandard , that is, maintained with fuch a proportion 
of lands as may breed a fubjedt to live in convenient plenty. 

Bacon. 

A Jlandard might be made ; under which no horfe fhould he 
ufed for draught: this would enlarge the breed of herfes. Temp. 

By the prefent Jlandard of the coinage, fixty two fhillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of filver. Arbuihnot. 

5. A Handing ftem or tree. 

A Jlandard of a damafk rofe with the root on, was fet up¬ 
right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water, the Jlandard being more than two foot above it. 

Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 
Plant fruit of all forts and Jlandard , mural, or Shrubs which 
lofe their leaf. Evelyn’s Kalender. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits ; fome Jlandards , fome againft walls. Temple. 
Sta'ndardbearer. 71.f. [Jlandard and bear .J One who 
bears a ftandard or enfign. 

They fhall be as when a Jlandardbearer fainteth. JJa. x. 18. 
Thefe are the Jlandardbearers in our contending armies, the 
dwarfe and fquires who carry the impreffes of the giants or 
knights. 6 peftator. 

Sta'ndcrop. n. f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sta'ndel. n. J. [from Jland.] A tree of long Handing. 

The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely Jlandel of 
their royal oak return with a branch of willows. Hcwel. 
STA'NDER. n.J. [fxomjland.] 

1. One who Hands. 

2. A tree that has Hood long. . 

The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by 
very beafts ; and alfo the hixefkJlanders of all were rooted up 
and caft into the fire. Afchams Schoolmajler. 

3. St a'nder by. One prefent ; a mere fpedlator. 

Explain fome ftatute of the land to the Jlanders by. Hooker. 

I would not be a Jlander by to hear 
My fovereign miftrefs clouded fo, without 
My prefent vengeance taken. Sbakejpeare. 

When a gentleman is difpofed to fwear, it is not for any 
Jlanders by to curtail his oaths. Sbakejpeare's Cymbeline. 

The jlanders by fee clearly this event. 

All parties fay, they’re fure, yet all difient. 

The Jlanders by fufpe&ed her to be a duchefs.. 
Sta'ndercRASS. n. J. An herb. 

Sta'nding. part.adj. [fromJland.] 

1. Settled ; eftabliflhed. 

Standi tig armies have the place of Subjects, and the govern¬ 
ment depends upon the contented and discontented humours of 

the Soldiers. Temple. 

Laugh’d all the pow’rs who favour tyranny. 

And aff the Jlanding army of the (k j. Dryden. 

Money being looked upon as theflooding meafure of other 
commodities, men confider it as a Jlanding meafure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is not fo. Locke. 

Such a. one, by pretending to diftinguifh himfelf from the 
herd, becomes a Jlanding objcCt of raillery. Addijoi:. 

The common Jlanding rules of the gofpel are a more power¬ 
ful means of conviction than any miracle. Atterbury. 

Great Jlanding miracle that heav’n affign’d ! 

’Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 

2 . Lafting; not tranfitory. 

The landlord had Swelled his body to a prodigious fize, and 
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worked up his complexion to a Jlanding crimfon by his 
Sta __ 


ant 


not running. 

v_> 


Milu 


on. 


teare. 


Denham. 

Addijon. 

Ainjworth. 


turned the wildernefs into a Jlanding water. pf a l •• 
This made their flowing flirink * ' CVU * 

From Jlanding lake to tripping ebb. 

Placed on feet. 

There’s his chamber, 

His jlanding bed and truckle bed. Shake ft 

Sta'nding. n J'. [from Jland. ] J 

j. Continuance; long poffeflion of an office, character 
place. 

Nothing had been more eafy than to command a patron of 
a Ion gjlandimr. D , 

Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was for¬ 
merly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as lono- a 
Ji art ding as any upon the continent of Africa. Woodward 
I wifli your fortune had enabled you to have continued long¬ 
er in the univerfity, till you were of ten years {landing. Swift. 

2; Station; place to Hand in. J ' 

Such ordnance as lie brought with him, becaufe it was fit¬ 
ter for Service in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and fuch little /landings. KnotleJs Hiji. of ike Turks 
His coming is in Hate, I will provide you a good Jlanding to 
fee his entry. j 3 dm. 

3. Power to Hand. 

I fink in deep mire, where there is 110 Jlanding. PJ a \. ]xix. 

4. Rank; condition. 

How this grace * 

Speaks his own Jlattding P what a mental power 

This eve fiioots forth ? how big imagination 

Moves in this lip. Sbakejpeare' sTimon of Athens. 

5. Competition ; candidatefhip. 

His former Jlanding for a pro&or’s place, and being disap¬ 
pointed, muft prove much difpleafing. Walton. 

Sta'ndish. n. f. [Jlattd and dtjh.] A cafe for pen and ink. 

A grubftreet patriot does not write to Secure, but get fome- 
thing: fliould the government be overturned he has nothing 
to lofe but an old (landijh. Addijon. 

1 bequeath to Dean Swift efq; my large Silver flandijh , con- 
fifting of a large filver plate, an ink-pot, and a fand-box. Swift. 

Stang. n.J. [ytaeng, Saxon.] A perch. 

Thefe fields were intermingled with woods of half a flange 
and the talleft tree appeared to be feven feet high. Swift. 

Stank, adj. Weak; worn out. 

Diggon, I am fo ftiff and fo flank , 

That unneth I may Hand any more. 

And how the weftern wind blowcth fore, 

Beating the withered leaf from the tree. 

Stank. The preterite of Jlink. 

The fifh in the river died, and the river ftank. Exod.\ ii. 

Sta'nnary. adj. [from Jlamtum , Latin.] Relating to the 
tinworks. 

A Heward keepeih his court once every three weeks: they 
are termed Jlartnary courts of the Latin Jl annum , and hold plea 
of a£lion of debt or trefpafs about white or black tin. Carew: 

Sta'nza. n.J. [ Jla 7 t%a , Ital. fiance^ Fr.] A number of lines 
regularly adjufted to each other ; fo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme. Stanza is 
originally a room of a heufe, and came to Signify a Subdivi¬ 
sion of a poem ; a ftaff. 

Horace confines himfelf ftridftly to one fort of verfe orjanza 
in every ode. Dryden. 

In quatrains, the laft line of the flanxa is to be considered 
in the compofition of the firft. 

Before his Sacred name flies ev’ry fault. 

And each exalted Jlantza teems with thought. 

Staple. n.J. [ eflape , Fr.flapef Dutch ] 

1. A fettled mart; an eftablifhed emporium. 

A Jlaple of romance and lies, 

Falfe tears, and real perjuries. . . 

The cuftoms of Alexandria were very great, it having e en 
the Jlaple of the Indian trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Tyre, Alexander the Great Sacked, and eftabliihing tnc 
Jlaple at Alexandria, made the greateft revolution in trade t a 
ever was known. ^ tbu 

2. I know not the meaning in the following paflage. 

Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain abbizs, a 
lowing them one jlaple , and two puncheons at a rate. Can ti- 

Staple. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Settled; eftablifhed in commerce. 

Some Englifh wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom, 

And into cloth of fpungy foftnefs made: 

Did into France or colder Denmark ream, n den. 
To ruin with worfe ware our Jlaple trade. r ) 

2. According to the laws of commerce. p uc jj 

What needy writer would not Solicit to work un e 
mafters, who will take off their ware at their own ratc ^’ nQ f 
trouble not themfelves to examine whether it b ejlople ^ 

StaP^* 


Spenfer, 


Dryden. 

Pope. 

Prior. 
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K-ir bent and driven in at both ends, 

b I have feenjlaples of doors and nails born. Peacham . 

The filver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos d : 

The bolt, obedient to the filken cord,^ ^ 

To the Strong jlaple s inmoft depth reftor’d. 

Secur’d the valves P, P c > OJyffey. 

eTAR 11 f T rceonpa, Saxon; Jlerre , Dutch. J 
1 One of the'luminous bodies that appear in the noaurnal fkyl 
1 ' Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the Jlars ; 

Murdering impoffibihty, to make _ . 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp. Cariolanus. 

When an aftronomer ufes the word far in its IitiCl fente, it 

Is applied only to the fixt Jlars ; but in a large fenfe it includes 

< 1 ^ IVatts. 

the planets. 

Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 
Heaven’s form, the courfe of things and human fates; 

Th’ included Spirit Serving th ejlar deck’d Signs, 

The livincr work in conftant motions winds. Hakewtll. 

As from a cloud his fulgent head. 

And Shape Jlar bright, appear’d. Milton. 

* The pole-ftar. 

' Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more failing 
bv the far. Sbak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

3. Configuration of the planets fuppofed to influence fortune. 

From forth the fatal loins of thefe two foes, 

A pair of Jlar croft lovers take their life. Sbakejpeare. 
We are apt to do amifs, and lay the blame upon oor Jlars 
or fortune. L Pjlra n g e * 

4. A mark of reference ; an afterifk. 

Remarks worthy of riper observation, note with a marginal 

Jlar. . ^ aits • 

Star of Bethlehetn. n.J. [ornithogalum, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a lily-flower, compofed of fix 
petals, or leaves ranged circularly, whofe centre is poffeffed by 
the pointal, which afterwards tunis to a roundifti fruit, which 
is divided into three cells, and filled with roundifti feeds: to 
which muft be added, it hath a bulbous or tuberofe root, in 
which it differs from fpiderwort. Miller . 

Sta'rapple. n. J. A plant. 

It hath an open bell-fliaped flower, confifting of one leaf, 
and cut into Several Segments towards the top; from whofe 
cup arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a globular or 
olive-fliaped loft flejfhy fruit, inclofing a ftone of the fame 
fhape. This plant grows in the warmeft parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and has a ftrait Smooth ftem, re¬ 
gularly befet with branches, which are adorned with leaves of 
a Shining green colour on their upper Sides, but of a ruffet 
colour underneath : from the Setting on of the footftalks of the 
leaves come out the flowers, which have no great beauty, but 
are Succeeded by the fruit, which is about the Size of a large 
apple, and of the fame fliape. Miller. 

Sta'rboard. n.J. [pteopbopb, Saxon.] Is the right-hand 
fide of the fliip, as larboard is the left. Harris. 

On ftiipboard the mariners will not leave the\rjlarbcardir\& 
larboard, bccaufe fome one accounts it gibrifli. Bramb. 

STARCH. n.J. [from flare , Teutonick, ftiff.] A kind of vif- 
‘ cous matter made of flower or potatoes, with which linen is 
ftiffened, and was formerly coloured. 

Has he 

Diflik’d your yellow Jlarch , or faid your doublet 
Was not exa&ly Frenchified. Fletcher's gjuecn of Corinth. 
With Jlarch thin laid on, and the Skin well ftretched, pre¬ 
pare your ground. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Starch, v. a. [from the noun.] To ftiffen with ftarch. 
Her goodly countenance I’ve Seen 
Set off with kerchief Jlarch'd and pinners dean. Gay. 
Sta'rchamber. ?i. f. [camera ftellata , Latin.] A kind of 
criminal court of equity. Now aboliflied. 

I’ll make a Jtarchamber matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
John Falftafts, he fhall not abufe Robert Shallow, efq; Shakef. 
ota'rchRd. adj. [from Jlarch.] 

1 • Stiffened with ftarch. 

2-’Stiff; precife; formal. 

Does the Gofpel-any where preferibe a Jtarched Squeezed 
untenance, a ftiff formal gait, or a Singularity of man- 

^ - rr Swift. 

fiarch H£R ‘ fl " 0m f tarch 'l ° ne whofe trade is t0 

S J a ; rchl v. adv. [from ftarch.] Stiffly; precifely. 

TnVr ap r bS ’ ^ , /* 1 fr° m JP/rcb.] Stiffnefs; precifenefs. 

0 o l AK.lL. y. n. [pcajuan, Saxon; fterren , Dutch.] 

• l o look wth fixed eyes; to look with wonder, impudence, 
confidence, ftupidity, or horrour. 

Her modeft eyes, abafhed to behold 
Fo many gazers, as on her do Jtare, 
b'pon the lowly ground affixed are. 


coun 
ners. 
Sta' 


Spenfer. 


I heir Jtaring eyes. Sparkling with fervent fire. 

And ugly fhapes, did nigh the man difmav, 

1 ■ at ? were ic not for Shame, he would retire. Fa. Queen' 


STA 

Look not big, nor jtare nor fret: 

I will be matter of what is mine ou’n. Sbakejpeare. 

They were never Satisfied with Jtaring upon their maffs* 
fails, cables, ropes, and tackiings. Abbot. 

I hear 

The - tread of many feet fleering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to Jtare 

At my affliction, and perhaps t’ ir.fuit. ATiitoyi s Agonijtes. 

A Satyr that comes Jtaring from the woods, 

Muft not at firft Speak like an orator. If aller. 

And while hoftares around with ftupid eyes. 

His brows with berries and his temples dies. Dryden. 

What do’ft thou make a ftiipboard ? 

Art thou of BethJem’s noble college free r 

Stark jtaring mad, that thou fhould’ft tempt the fear Dry a. 

Struggling, and wildly jiaring on the Ikies 
With fcarce recover’d fight. Dryden s Am. 

Trembling the mifereant Hood ; 

Heftard and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 

Break out in crackling flames to iliun thy fnare, 

Or hifs a dragon, or a tyger flare. Dryden's Virgih 

Why do’ft thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face. 

To Jtare me into ftatue ? Dryden. 

I was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a bear, which, 
as I approached with my prefent, threw his eyes in my way, 
and Jtared me out of my refolution. Addijon s Guardian . 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the Shoulder, 
and Jtared him in the face with fo bewitching a grin, that the 
whiftler relaxed his fibres. ‘ Addijon. 

Narcifta 

Has paid a tradefman once, to make him flare. PGpe. 

Gods ! Shall the raviSlier difplay your hair, 

While the fops envy and the ladies flare. Pope. 

Through nature and through art Slie rang’d. 

And gracefully her fubjedl chang’d : 

In vain ; her hearers had no Share 

In all She fpoke, except to Jtare . Szvft. 

2. To Stare in the face. To be undeniably evident. 

Is it poffible for people, without Scruple to oftend againft 
the law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and thatflares them in theface , whilft they are breaking it ? Lake. 

3. To ftand out. 

Take off all the flaring Straws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them fmooth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Stare. n.J. [ from the verb. ] 

1. Fixed look. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head. 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red: 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy Jlare , 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

2 [Sturnus, Latin.] Starling. A bird. 

Sta'rer. n.J. [fxomjiare.] One who looks, with fixed eyes. 
One Self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of flupidyfomr, and of loud huzza’s. Pope. 

Sta'rfish. n.J, [Jlar and y^.J A fiSh branching out into 
fcveral point-. 

This has a ray of one fpecies of EngliSb JlcrfiJh. IVoodw. 
Starga'zer. n.J. [Jlar and gaze.] An aftronomer, cr aftro- 
loger. In contempt. 

Let the aftrologers, the Jlar gazer s> and the monthly progno- 
fticators, ftand up and fave thee. If. xWi\. i ?, 

A Jlar gazer , in the height of his celeftial obfervations. 
Humbled into a ditch. L'EJlrange. 

Sta'rhawk. n.J. [aftur, Latin.] A fort of hawk. Ainjw. 
STARK, adj. [ptepc, ptpac, Saxon; Jlerck^ Dutch.] 

1. Stiff; ftrong; rugged. 

His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 

Whofe fenfes all were Straight benumed and Jlark. Fa. ^tt. 

Many a nobleman lies Jlark and Stiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shakef. H. IV. 

^ 1 ^ Nor>.h is not fo Jlark and cold. Ben. John fen. 

So foon as this fpring is become Jlark enough, it breaks'"the 
cafe in two, and flings the feed. Derham's Pbyfpo-Tbeoiory. 

2 . Deep; full. y 

Confider the Jlark fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now ; the whole fenate 
Sleepy,^ and dreaming no fuch violent blow. Ben. John fin. 

3. Mere; Ample; plain; grofs. ^ J 

Fo turn Jlark fools, and fubjeCts fit 

For fport oS boys, and rabble wit. Fludibras. 

He pronounces the citation Jlark nonfenfe. Collier . 

Stark, adv. Is ufed to intend or augment the bonification of a 

r'TMM J\ ark . m < in the higheft degree. It is now 
little uied but in low language. 

Then are the bett but Jlark naught; for open fufpeefino- 
others, comes of feeret condemning themfelves. SidnX 
I he fruitful-headed beaft, amaz’d ^ 

At flashing beams of that fun-fhiny Shield, 

Became llai k blind, and all his fenfes doz’d 

That down he tumbled. ' ’ «-. e 

Men and women go Jlark naked. Abbot 

25 C ^ He 
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He is fiark mad, who ever fays 
That he hath been in love an hour. Donne. 

Thofe feditious, that feemed moderate before, became 
defperate, and thofe who were defperate feemed fiark mad ; 
whence tumults, confufed hollowings and howlings. Hayw. 

Who, by the moft cogent arguments, will difrobe him- 
felf at once of all his old opinions, and turn himfelf out fiark 
naked in quell of new notions ? Locke. 

In came fquire South, all drelled up in feathers and ribbons, 
fiark flaring mad, brandifhing his fword. Arbutbnot. 

Sta'rkly. adv. [from fiark.] Stiffly; ftrongly. 

As faft lock’d up in deep as guiltlefs labour, 

When it lies fiarkly in the traveller’s bones. Shakefpeare . 
Sta'rless. adj. [from fiar.~\ Having no light of liars. 

. A boundiefs continent, 

Dark, wafte, and wild, under the frown of night, 

Starlefs expos’d. Milton s Paradije Lofi , b. iii. 

Cato might give them furlo’s for another world; 

But we, like feritries, are oblig’d to Hand 
In fiarlefi nights, and wait th’ appointed hour. Dry den. 

Sta'rlight. n.f [fiar and light ] Luftre cf the Bars. 

Now they never meet in grove or green, 

By fountain clear or fpangled fiarlight Iheen. Shakefpeare. 
Norwalk by moon, 

Or glittering fiarlight, without thee is fweet. Milton. 

They danc’d by fiarlight and the friendly moon. Dryden. 
Sta'rlight. adj. Lighted by the liars. 

Owls, that mark the fettingfun, declare 
A fiarlight evening and a morning fair. Dryden's Virg. 
Sta'rlike. adj. [ fiar and like.] 

1. Stellated ; having various points refembling a fiar in luftre. 

Nightfhade-tree rifes with a wooden ftem, green-leaved, 
and has fiar like flowers. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

2. Bright; illuflrious. 

The having turned many to righteoufnefs {hall confer zfiar- 
like and immortal brightnefs. Boyle s Serapbick Love. 

Thefe reafons mov’d her fiarlike hulband’s heart; 

But Hill he held his purpofe to depart. _ Dryden. 

Sta'rling. n.f. [ycreplinj, Saxon.] A fmall fingingbird. 

I will have a fiarling taught to fpeak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 

To keep his anger Hill in motion. Shak Henry IV. 

Sta'rpaved. adj. [ fiar and pave.] Studded with liars. 

In prcgrefs through the road of heav’n fiarpav d. Miiton. 
Sta'rproof. adj. [fiar and proof !] Impervious to fiarlight. 
Under the fhady roof 

Of branching elm far proof. Milton. 

Star-read, n.f [ fiar and read.] Doftrine of the^liars; 

aflronomy. , ' Spefier. 

Starred, adj. [from fiar.] 

1. Influenced by the liars with refpeft to fortune. 

My third comfort, 

Starr’Am oft unluckily, is from my breaft 

Hal’d out to murder. Shakefp. Winter's Title. 

2 . Decorated with flars. 

That fiarr'd Ethiop queen, that flrove 
To let her beauty’s praife above 

The fea-nymphs. Milton. 

He furious hurl’d again ft the ground 
His fceptre fiarr'd with golden ftuds around. Pope. 

Sta'rry. adj. [from fiar.] 

1 . Decorated with liars. 

Daphne wond’ring mounts on high. 

Above the clouds, above the (larry Iky ! Pope. 

2 . Confiding of ftars; ftellar. 

Such is his will, that paints 
The earth with colours frelh. 

The darkeft Ikies v/ith ftore 

Of Harry lights. open fir. 

Heav’n ancf earth’s compafted frame, 

And flowing waters, and the /larry flame. 

And both the radiant lights, one common foul 

Infpires and feeds, and animates the whole. Dryden. 

?. Refembling ftars. - 

Tears had dimm’d the luftre of her llarry eyes. Shak. Illuft. 

Starring, adj. [Jiellam, Latin; from fiar.] Shining with 
ftellar liffht; blazing with fparkling light. 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of fiarring comets that look kingdoms dead. Crnjnaw. 
Sta'rshoot. n.f. [ fiar and Jhoot.] An emiffion from a ltar. 

_ r I have leen a good quantity of that jelly, by the vulgar ca e 
a fiarfhcot , as if it remained upon the extinction of a railing 

• fiar. B °y [e ' 

To START, v.n. [fiartzeri^ German.] . 

i. To feel a Bidden and involuntary twitch or motion cl the 
animal frame, on the apprehenfion of danger. < 

StarJing is an apprehenfion of the thing feared, and in that 
kind it is a motion of fhrinking; and likewife an inquifition, 
in the beginning, what the matter fhould be, and in that kind 
it is a motion of erection,, and therefore, when a man would 
liften fuddenlyto anything, h zfiarteth-, for the fiarting is an 
Erection of the fplrits to attend. Bacons hatural Hifiory. 
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A fliape appear’d 

‘Bending to look on me: 1 Jiarted back; 

It'ftatted back. 

I fiart as from fome dreadful dream, 

And often afk myfelf if yet awake. Dryden's Span £)• v 
As his doubts decline, ^ 

He dreads juft vengeance, and he fiarts at fln. X)rA ' 
He fiarts at every new appearance, and is always Waking and 
folicitous for fear of a furprize. Collier on Cdbetoufn 

2 . To rife fuddenly. 

Charm’d by thefe firings, trees farting from the ground 
Have follow’d with delight the powerful found. Pjafcomum 
They fiariing up beheld the heavy light. 'Dryden 

The mind often works in learch of fome hidden idea 
though fometimes they fiart up in our minds of their ovJi! 
accord. 

Might Dryden biefs once more our eyes, 

New Blackmores and new Milbourns mult arife; 

Nay, fhould great Homer lift his awful head, 

Zoilus again wou\d fiart up from the dead. p.p e 

3. To move with fudden quicknefs. 

The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raife up their drowfy heads. Cteaveland, 

A fpirit lit to fiart into an empire. 

And look the world to law. Dryden's Cleonienes, 

She at the fummons roll’d her eyes around, 

A nd fnatch’d the fiarting ferpents from the ground. P 0 pe 4 

4. To fhrink ; to winch. 

What trick, what fiarting hole, can’ft thou find out to hide 
thee from this open fhame ? Shakefp. Henry IV, 

With tryal fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he fiart. 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shakefpeare. 

5. To deviate. 

The lords and gentlemen take all the meanefl fort upon 
themfelves; for they are beft able to bring them in, whenfo- 
ever any of them fiarteth out. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I rank him with the prodigies of fame. 

With things which fiart from nature’s common rules, 

With bearded infants, and with teeming mules. Creech. 
Keep your foul to the work when ready to fiart afide, un- 
lefs you will be a Have to every wild imagination. Watts. 

6. To fet out from the barrier at a race. 

It feems to be rather a terminus a quo than a true principle, 
as the fiarting poft is none of the horle’s legs, Boyle. 

Should fome god tell me, that I fhould be born 
And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn; 

Afham’d, when I have ended well my race, 

To be led back to my firft fiarting place. Denham. 

When from the goal they fiart. 

The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Rufh to the race. Dryden's Virg. Georg. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the flgn; 

At once they fiart, advancing in a line. Dryden. 

7. To fet out on any purfuit. 

Fair courfe of paffion, where two lovers fiart, 

And run together, heart ftill yoktvvith heart. Ualter. 
People, when they have made themielves weary, fet up 
their reft upon the very fpot where they fiarted. L Eftrange. 

When two fiart into the world together, he that is throun 
behind, unlefs his mind proves generous, will be tiilpleafe 
with the other. 

To Start, v. a. 

1. To alarm; to difturb fuddenly. 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once fiart me. _ Sbakcjpeau. 

Being full of fupper and diftemp’ring draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery do’ft thou come , » 

To fiart my quiet. ShahfparM; 

The very print of a fox-foot would have fiarted ye. J 

2. To make to ftart or fly haftily from a hiding place. 

The blood more ftirs . 

To rouze a lion than to fiart a hare. Sherejfi 

I fiarted from its vernal bow’r ? p 

The rifing game, and chac’d fromfiow’r to flow r. T 

3. To bring into motion; to produce to view or notice; o\ 
duce unexpectedly. 

Conjure with ’em! •' c , iktarc. 

Brutus wil \ fiart a fpirit as foon as Czefar. t 
It was upadvifedly done, when I was enforcing £ 
deflgn, to ftart and follow another of lefs moment: - r ^ 
Infignificant cavils may hefiarJed againft every 9 ^ 0 f on . 
not capable of mathematical demonftratiou. ^ . • u'the 

I was engaged in converfation upon a , .freeholder- 

people Jcve to fiart in difeourfe. _ Aduijon 

4. To difeover; to bring within purfuit. . > they can 

The fenfual men agree m purfuit of every pie. > , ^ 

Hart. 

c. To put fuddenly out of place. fhfe-clavkk 

5 One, by a fall in Wreftllhg, Jl«rtd the 

from the iternon. ' J ‘ £ T art, 

2 





Shakefpeare. 

Dryden. 
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c^art n.f. [from the verb.] 

A motion of terrour; a Bidden twitch or contraction of the 

fr une from fear or alarm. 

Thefe flaws and fiarts would well become 

A woman’s ftory at a Winter’s fire, 

Authoriz’d by her grandam. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a fiart’, 

Againft his bofohi bounc’d his heaving heart. 

.. a fudden roufing to aft ion ; excitement. 

How much had I to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I this will give it fiart again. Shakrf. Hamlet. 
Sally; vehement eruption ; fudden eftuhon. 

'Thou art like enough, through vaflal fear, 

Bafe inclination, and the fiart of fpleen, 

To fight againft me under Percy’s pay. Shakefpeare. 

Several fiarts of fancy off-hand, look well enough ; but 
bring them to the teft, and there is nothing in ’em. LEfirange. 
°Are they not only to difguife our paftions, 

To fet our looks at variance with our thoughts, 

To check the fiarts and fallies of the foul ? Addifon s Cato. 
We were well enough pleafed with this fiart of thought. Add. 
a Sudden fit; intermitted action. 

Methought her eyes had croft her tongue; 

For fhe did fpeak in fiarts diftradledly. Shakefpeare. 

Thy forms are ftudied arts. 

Thy fubtile ways be narrow ftraits; 

Thy curtefy. but fuddeii fiarts ; 

And what thou call’d thy gifts are baits. Ben. Johnfon. 
Nature does nothing by fiarts and leaps, or in a hurry; but 
.all I>er motions are gradual. L’Efirange. 

An ambiguous exprefflon, a little chagrin, or a fiart of 
paffion, is riot enough to rake leave upon. Collier. 

y A quick fpring or motion. 

In firings, the more they are wound up and drained, and 
thereby give a more quick fiart back, the more treble is the 
found; and the flacker they are, or lefs wound up, the bafer is 
the found. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Both caufe the firing to give a quicker fiart. Bacon. 

How could water make thofe vifible fiarts upon freezing, 
but by fome fubtile freezing principle which as fuddenly fhoots 
into it. Grew's Cofmol. Sac. 

6 . Firft emiffion from the barrier; aft of fettingout. 

You ftand like greyhounds in the flips, 

Straining upon the fiart. Shakefp. Henry V. 

All leapt to chariot, 

And every man then for the fiart caft in his proper lot. Chap. 
If a man deal with another upon conditions, the fiart of 
firft performance is all. Bacon. 

7. Do get the Start. To begin before another; to obtain ad¬ 
vantage over another. 

Get the fiart of the majeftick world. Shakef. Jul. Ccef. 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
der pretence of arbitrement, and the other party, during that 
time, doth cauteloufly get the fiart and advantage at common 
law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things in fiatu 
quo pn us. Bacon s War with Spain. 

Doubtlefs fome ether heart 
Will get the fiart ; 

And, ftepping in before, 

Will take poffeflion of the facred ftore 

Of hidden fweets. Crajhaw. 

Ere the knight could do his part, 

The fquire had got fo much the fiart, 

H’ had to the lady done his errand, 

And told her all his tricks aforehand. Hudibras. 

She might have forfaken him, if he had not got the fiart of 

^ er * Dryden s Mn. Dedication. 

The reafon why the mathematicks and mechamck arts have 
fo much get the fiart in growth of other fciences, may be re¬ 
vived into this, that their progrefs hath not been retarded by 
that reverential awe of former difeoverers. Glanville. 

The French year has got the fiart of ours more in the works 
of nature than the new ftile. Addifon. 

Sta'rter. n.f. [from fiart.] One that fhrinks from his 
purpofe. 

Stand to it boldly, and take quarter, 

„ lfct thee fee I am no fiarter. Hudibras 

i>TA' RTINGly , adVt [from fianing.] By fudden fits: witli 
frequent intermiffion. 

Why do you fpeak fo Jlartingly and rafh. Shah Othello 
To St^rt, [from Jlart.] To fhrink, to move on 

feeling a fudden impreffion of alarm or terrour. 

J he fiart ling fteed was feiz’d with fudden fright 
And bounding o’er the pommel call the knigb°. ’ Dryden. 

Why ihrinks the foul J 

Baek on herfelf and>rr/« at deftruflion ? Addif. Cato. 
My frighted thoughts run back, J 

To StV ifiTf int ° m T EI r the f ° Und - Cato. 

r u jj " E ‘ v ‘ a ' fr’ght; to fhock; to imprefs with 
udden terrour, furprife, or alarm. 

1 hey v/ould find occaflons enough, upon the account of his 
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known affeftlons to the king’s fervice, from which it was not 
poffible to remove or fiart e him. Clarendon. 

Wilmot had more ferupies from religion to fiartle him, and 
would not have attained his end by any grofs aft ot wicked- 
nefs. Clarendon. 

Such whifp’ring wak’d her, but with fiartlcd eye % 

On Adam. _ _ Milton: 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And fingi ngfiartle the dull night 
From his watch-tower in the fkies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 

The fuppofition that angels afiurne bodies needs not ftartie 
us, fince fome of the moft ancient and moft learned fathers 
feemed to believe that they had bodies. Locke. 

Inceft ! Oh name it not! 

The very mention fhakes my inmoft foul: 

The gods are fiariled in their peaceful manfidfis. 

And nature fickens at the fbocking found. Smith. 

His books had been folemnly burnt at Rome as heretical: 
fome people, he found, v r ere fiariled at it; 1 o he was forced 
boldly to make reprifals, to buoy up their courage. Aiterbury. 
Now the leaf 

Inceffant nifties, from the mournful grove 
Oft fiartling fuch as ftudious walk below. 

And flovvly circles through the waving air. STbonifon. 

Sta'rtle. n. J. [from the verb.] Sudden alarm; fhock; lud- 
den impreffion of terrour. 

After having recovered from my firft fiartle, I was very well 
pleafed at the accident. Spectator. 

Sta'rtup. n.f. [fiart and up.] One that comes fuddenly into 
notice. 

That young fiartup hath all the glory of my overthrow. Sh. 
To STARVE, v. n. [yteapran, Saxon ; fierven , Dutch, to die.J 

1. To perifh ; to be deftroyed. Obfolete. 

To her came meffage of the murderment. 

Wherein her guiltlefs friends fhould hopelcfs fiai’vt. Fairfax. 

2. To perifh with hunger. It has with or for before the caufe, 
of lefs properly. 

Were the pains of honeft induftry, and of fiarving with 
hunger and cold, fet before us, no body would doubt which 
to chufe. Locke. 

An animal that fiarves of hunger, dies feverifh and deli¬ 
rious. Arbuthnct. 

3. To be killed with cold. 

Have I feen the naked ftarve for cold. 

While avarice my charity controll’d ? Sandys. 

4. To fuffer extreme poverty. 

Sometimes virtue fiarves while vice is fed : 

What then ! Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 

5. To be deftroyed with cold. 

Had the feeds of the pepper-plant been born from Java to 
thefe northern countries, they mull have ftarved for want of 
f un - kVoodtvard's Natural Hifiory. 

To Starve, v. a. 

1. To kill with hunger. 

I cannot blame his coufin king. 

That wifh’d him on the barren mountains ftarv'd. Shakefp. 

Hunger and third, or guns and fvvords. 

Give the fame death in different words ': 

To pufh this argument no further. 

To/tam? a man in law is murther. Prior. 

It they had died through falling, when meat was at hand, 
they would have been guilty of fiarving themfelves. Pope . 

2. To fubdue by famine. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfifh, bloody, ftarv'd, and ravenous. Shakefpeare. 

He would have worn her out by flow degrees, 

As men by falling Jtarve th’ untam’d difeafe. Dryden. 

Attalus endeavoured to ftarve Italy, by flopping their con- 

°f provifions from Africa. Atbuthnat on Coins. 

3. 10 kill with cold. 

From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 
1 heir foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round. Milton's Par. Loft. 

4. To deprive of force or vigour. 

The powers of their minds are ftarved by difufe, and have 
loft that reach and ftrength which nature fitted them to re- 

ceive * Locke. 

Starveling, n. f [from ftarve.] An animal thin and weak 
for want of nourifbment. 

If I hang. I’ll make a fat pair of gallows;’ for old fir John 
hangs with me, and he’s no fiarveling. Shakef eare. 

Now thy alms is giv’n, the letter’s read ; ^ 

The body rifen again, the which was dead ; t 

And thy poor fiarveling bountifully fed. Dome. } 

The fat ones would be making fport with the lean, and 
calling them VBftrmgt. ' 

I he thronging clufters thin 
By kind avulfion ; elfe theft arA ling brood. 

Void of fufficient fuflenance, will yield 
A flender Autumn. PhUps. 

Fovr 
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Poor ftarveling bard, how fmall thy gains! 

How unproportion’d to thy pains ! Swift, 

Sta'rwort. n.f [ after, Latin.] See Elecampane. 

It hath a fibrous root: the leaves for the moft part intire, 
and placed alternately on the branches: the ftalks are branched; 
the flowers radiated, fpecious, and have a fcaly cup : the feeds 
are inclofed in a downy fubftance. Miller. 

Sia'tary. adj. [from ftatus, Latin.] Fixed; fettled. 

The fet and fiatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting 
of hair, is but the continuation of ancient fuperflition. Brown. 
STATE, n.f [ftatus, Latin.] 

1. Condition; circumftances of nature or fortune. 

I do not 

Infer as if I thought my filler’s ftate 
Secure. Milton. 

Relate what Latium was, 

Declare the paft and prefent ftate of things. Dryderis /En. 

Like the papifts is your poets ftate. 

Poor and difarm’d. Popf. 

2. Modification of anything. 

Keep the ftate of the queftion in your eye. Boyle. 

3. Stationary point; crifis; height; point from which the next 
movement is regreflion. 

The deer that enduretb the womb but eight months, and is 
compleat at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as 
having pafied two general motions; that is, its beginning and 
increafe; and having but two more to run through, that is, its 
ftate and declination. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Tumours have their feveral degrees and times; as begin¬ 
ning, augment, ftate , and declination: Wifeman. 

4. [Eftat , French.] Eftate ; figniory ; poffeffion. 

Strong was their plot, 

Their ftates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 

5. The community ; thepublick; the commonwealth. 

If any thing more than your fport 
Did move your greatnefs, and this noble ftate, 

To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health fake. Sbakefp. Troilus and Crcffida. 
A ftate's anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 

Ben. jfohnforit Catiline, 

I hear her talk of ftate matters and the fenate. Ben. Johnf 
What he got by fortune. 

It was the ftate that now muft make his right. Daniel. 

The ftate hath, given you licence to ftay on land for the fpace 
of fix weeks. Bacon. 

It is better the kingdom ftiould be in good eftate, with par¬ 
ticular lofs to many of the people, than that all the people 
fhould be well, and the ftate of the kingdom altogether 
loft. Hayward. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, 
thereby to falve ftate fores. King Charles. 

For you we ftay’d, as did the Grecian ftate 
’Till Alexander came. Waller. 

Since they all live by begging, it were better for the ftate 
to keep them. 6 raunt. 

Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the Jtate: 

He hears and judges. Dryden s /En. 

6. Hence fingleJlate in Shakefpeare for individuality. 

My thought, whofe murther yet is but fantaftical. 

Shakes fo my fngle fate of man, that fundion 
Is fmother’d in furmife. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

7. A republick ; a government not monarchical. 

They feared nothing from a ftate fo narrow in compafs of 
land, and fo weak, that the ftrength of their armies has ever 
been made up of foreign troops. Femple. 

8. Rank; condition; quality. 

Fair dame, I am not to you known, 

Though in your fate of honour I am perfed. 

High ftate the bed is where misfortune lies. 

9. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatnefs. 

When in triumphant ftate the Britifh mufe, 

True to herfclf, {hall barb’rous aid refufe. 

There kings receiv’d the marks of fov reign pow r . 

In ftate the monarchs march’d, the lidors bore 

The awful axes and the rods before. Dryden s /En. 

Let my attendants wait: 111 be alone. 

Where leaft of ftate, where moft of love is ftiown. Dryden. 
To appear in their robes would be a troublefome piece of 

ftate. CMer ' 

At home furrounded by a fervile crowd. 

Prompt to abufe, and in detradion loud ; 

Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and fpears, # 
His very ftaie acknowledging his fears. Prior. 

jc. Dignity; grandeur. 

She inftruded him how he fhould keep fate , and yet with 

a modeft fenfe of his misfortunes. tttT 

Bacon's HenryVJI. 

The fwan rows her ftate with oary feet. 

He was ftaid, and in his gait 
Preferv’d a grave majeftick ftate. 


Sbakefp. 
Fairfax. 


Rofcommon: 
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Such cheerful modefty, fuch humblejfo/*, 
Moves certain love. 



Waller. 


Saiymer. 


on. 


Milton. 

Butler. 


Can this imperious lord forget to reign. 

Quit all hlxsftate, defeend, and ferve again. Popes Statitr 
1 1. A feat of dignity. 

This chair {hall be my fate , this dagger my feeptre a "d 
this cufhion my crown. " Shake/. Hairy ?/ 

As fhe affeded not the grandeur of a ftate with a canoov* 
fire thought there was no offence in an elbow-chair. Arbuthn 
The brain was her ftudv, the heart her ftate room. Arb-ah 

12. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. 

Over the chair is a ftate made round of ivy, fomewhat 
whiter than ours; and the ftate is curioufly wrought n-i th 
filver and fllk. & g acQn 

His high throne, under ftate 
Of richeft texture fpread, at th’ upper end 

Was plac’d. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

13. A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 

She is a dutchefs, a great ftate. 

14. The principal perfons in the government. 

The bold defign 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal ftates. jjpp 

15. Joined with another word it fignifies publick. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate- affairs: my life hath 

rather been contemplative than adive. Bacon. 

Council ! What’s that ? a pack of bearded Haves, 

The fcavengers that fweep ftates nufances, 

And are themfelves the greateft. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

I am accufed of reflecting upon great ftates-ioWas. Swift. 

To State, v. a. [conft at er, French.] 

1. To fettle; to regulate. 

This is fo ftated a rule, that all cafuifts prefs it in all cafes 
of damage. Decay of Piety 

This is to ftate accounts, and looks more like merchandize 
than friendfhip. Collier of Friendjhip. 

He is capable of corruption who receives more than what 
is the ftated and unqueftioned fee of his office. Addifon. 

2. To reprefent in all the circumftances of modification. 

Many other inconveniences are confequent to this jtatifgd 
this queftion ; and particularly that, by thofe which thus Jiate 
it, there hath never yet been affigned any definite number of 
fundamentals. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Its prefent ftate ftateth it to be what it now is. Hale. 
Were our cafe ftated to any fober heathen, he would never 
guefs why they who acknowledge the neceflity of prayer, and 
confefs the fame God, may not alk in the fame form. 

Decay of Piety. 

To ftate it fairly, imitation is the moft advantageous way 
for a tranflator to {hew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which 
can be done to the memory of the dead. Dryden. 

I pretended not fully to ftate , much lefs demonftrate, the 
truth contained in the text. Atterbury . 

Sta'teliness. n.f. [from ftately.] 

1. Grandeur; majeftick appearance; auguft manner; dignity. 

We may colled the excellency of the undemanding then by 
the glorious remainders of it now, and guefs at the ftatelingjs 
of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. South. 
For ftatclinejs and majefty what is comparable to a horfe ? 

More's Antidote agoinjt Albcijm. 

2 . Appearance of pride; affeded dignity. 

She hated Jtatelinefs ; but wifely knew 
What juft regard was to her title due. Betterton. 

Sta'tely. adj. [from ftate.] 

1. Auguft ; grand ; lofty ; elevated ; majeftick; magnificent. 

A Jtatelier pyramid to her I’ll rear, 

Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. Shak.Hen.y. 
Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars, and other 
ftately trees calling a {hade. Raleigh's HiJ'tory of the Tra • 
Truth, like a ftately dome, will not {hew herfclf at we tr 

He many a walk travers’d 
Of ftateliejt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

2. Elevated in mien or fentiment. . , , 

He maintains majefty in the midftof plainnefs, and 
without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. 

Sta'tely. adv. [from the adjedive.] Majeftically 
Ye that Jtatcly tread or lowly creep. 

Sta'tesman. n.f. [ftaie and man.] 

1. A politician ; one verfed in the arts of government. 

It looks grave enough _ , . , V ’ r 

To feem a ftatefman. B &n - J^ )n f 07 l s Vj 

The corruption of a poet is the generation or 

man. 

2. One employed in publick affairs. 

If fuch adions may have pafiage free, Othello. 

Bond-flaves and pagans {hall our ftatefmen be. HMK. ^ 
It is a weaknefs which attends high and low, t >ej ' ^ 
who holds the helm, as well as the peafant g errn0 ns. 

1 A°Britifh minifter muft exped to fee many trien jfjto 
whom he cannot gratify, fince, to ufe the phrafe ot < ,a 
man, the pafture is not large enough. 


Mi'ton. 
is fiotdy 

Dr) den. 

MM. 


Pope. 

A woman who 
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Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, anti of nymphs at home, 
qr v'TESWOMAN. n. f [ ftate and woman.] / 
meddles with publick affairs. In contempt. 

How fhe was in debt, and where fhe meant 
To raifefrefh fums: {he’s a great Jtaiefwbman! B. John Jon. 
Several objects may innocently be ridiculed, as the paftons 

Ae noun.] Relating to the (fence 

STA 'l'^ n \vcigheth, C fome pounds lefs in the height of Winter, 
according to experience, and the ftattek aphorifms of Saric- 
‘ , - Browns Vulgar Errours. 

l ° If one by a ftatical engine could regulate his in'enfible per- 
fpiration, he might often, by reftoring of that, fore fee, pie- 
vent, or fhorten a fit of the gout. Arbuthnot on 1 ich 

Sta'ticks. n. f. [c'fcloc'/i; Jlatique, Fr.] The fcience whic 1 

confiders the weight of bodies. 

This is a catholick rule of fiaticks, that if any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will fink to the bottom ; and if 
lighter, it will float upon it, having pait extant, and par. im- 
merfed, as that fo much of the fluid as is equal in bu k to the 
immerfed part be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 

STATION, n.f. [Jlat ion, French ; Jtatio, Latin.] 

1. The ad of Handing. . 

Their manner was to Hand at prayer, whereupon their 

meetings^unto that purpofe on thofe days had the names of 
ftations given them. Fiooke?. 

2. A ftate of reft. e . 

Ail progreffion is performed by drawing on or impelling 
forward fome part which was before in ftation or at quiet, 
where there are no joints. Brown s Vu’gar Errours. 

3. A place where any one is placed. 

In ftation like the herald. Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heav’n-kiffing hill. Sbakefp. Timon. 

The feditious remained within their ftation, which, by rea- 
fon of the naftinefs of the beaftly multitude, might more fitly 
be termed a kennel than a camp. Flayivard. 

The planets in their Jiation lift’ning ftood. Milton. 

To fingi cftations now what years belong. 

With planets join’d, they claim another long. Creech. 

4. Poft affigned ; office. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Paradife, the fiery 
ferpent waving behind them, and the cherubims taking their 



ftations to guard the place. 

5. Situation; polition. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle jiation and an even plain ; 

While in the lower marfti the gourd is found, 

And while the hill with olive-ftiade is crown’d ? Prior. 

6. Employment; office. 

No member of a political body fo mean, but it may be 
ufeful in fome ftation or other. L'Eft range. 

They believe that the common fize of human underftand- 
ing is fitted to fome Jtation or other. Swift. 

Whether thofe who are leaders of a party arrive at that 
Jiation more by a fort of inftind, or influence of the ftars, than 
by the pofleffion of any great abilities, may be a point of much 
difpute. Siuift. 

7. Character ; ftate. 

Far the greater part have kept their Jlatiom Milton. 

8. Rank; condition of life. 

lean be contented with an humbler ftation in the temple of 
virtue, than to be fet on the pinnacle. Dryden. 

To Sta'tion. v. a. [from the noun ] To place in a certain 
poft, rank, or place. 

Stationary, adj. [from ftation.'] Fixed; not progreffive. 
The fame harmony and ftationary conftitution, as it hap¬ 
pened in many fpecies, fodoth it fall out in individuals. Brown. 

Between the defeent and afeent, where the image feemed 
ftationary, I Hopped the prifm, and fixed it in that pofture, that 
it fhould be moved no more. Newton's Opt. 

Sta't ioner. n.f. [from ftation] 

1. A bookfeller. 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ftage, and yet 
Tryphon theftationer complains they arc feldom afked for in 
his fiiop. . Dryden. 

With authors, ftationers obey’d the call; 

Glory and gain th’ induftrious tribe provoke. 

And gentle dulnefs ever loves a joke. Popes Dunciad. 

A feller of paper. 

S-rY/nsT. n.f [from ftate.] A ftatefman; a politician; one 
{Killed in government. 

I once did hold it, as our ftatifts do, 

A bafenefs to write fair ; and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

I do believe, 

Statift though I am none, nor like to be, 

I hat this fhall prove a war. Shake/ Cymbeline. 

1 heir orators thou then extoll’ft, as thofe 
The top of eloquence, jtatijts indeed, 

- And lovers of their country. Milton's Paradife Reg. 
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Sta'tuAHY. n. f [Jla'naire, French ; • from fiatup Latin,] 
The art of carving images or reprefentations o* Jne. _ 

The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by their num¬ 
bers, were too barbarous to preferve the remains 01 learning more 
carefully than they did thofe of architecture an djtatuar,. 7 cmj ie. 
2, One that pradtiles or profefies the art of making ft at ues. 

On other occafions the jtatuaries took their fubjecls from 

. /!(< (ill 071 * 

the poets. # . n 1 

How {ball any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, under¬ 
take fuch a work with fpirit and chearfulnefs, when he conh- 
ders that he wi 1 be rfead with pleafute but a very few y ars 1 
This is like employing an excellent ftatuary to work^uporl 

mouldering Hone. . . u 

Sta'tue. n.f. [ flatus, Fr. ftotua, Latin] An image; a fond 

leprefentation of any living being. 

The prineefs beard of her mother’s Jtatue, a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform’d by that rare Italian 
Liter. Shafojp. Winter s Tale. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb ftatues , or unbreathing (tones,^ 

Star’d each on other. Shakefpeare s Ruha> d ll ! . 

Architeds propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Athos into the form of a ftatue, which in his right hand fhould 
hold a town capable of containing ten thoufand men, aim in 
his left a veflel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. JVilkins s Jlfath. st „• a^iik. 

A jtatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deferves that name 
for having fo perfed an agreement in all its parts, that it is 
not poffible to find a fault in it. • Dryden's Dtfrcfnoy. 

To Sta'tue. v. a. [from the noun.] To place as a ftatue. 
Thou {halt be worfhipp’d, kifs’d, lov : d and ador'd ; 

And were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

My fubftance fiiould be jiatyed in thy {lead. Shakefpeare. 
Sta'ture. n. f. [future, Fr. Jtaiura , Latin.] The height of 
any animal. 

What j'tatnre we attain at feven years we fometimes double* 
moft times come {hort of at one and twenty. 

A creature who might ered 
His fiature, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. 

Foreign men of mighty ftature came. 

Thyfelf but dull, thy fiature but a fpan ; 

A moment thy duration, foolilh man ! 


Br 


cum. 


Milton. 
Drj den. 


Pri 


or. 


We have certain demonftration from Egyptian mummies. 


Milton. and Roman urns and rings, and meafures and edifices, and 


St 


many other antiquities, that human Jtaiure has not diminiihed 
for above two thoufand years. Bentley's Sermons, 


a') utable. adj . [from Jlaiute .] According to ftatute 


I met with one who was three inches above five feet, the 
JlaHttable meafure of that club. Addijcri s Guardian. 

Sta'tutf. n.f. [J'tatut, French ; Jlatutum, Latin.] A law ; 
an edid of the legiflature. 

Not only the common law, but alfo the Jlatutes and ads of 
parliament were fpecially intended for its benefit. Spenfer. 

Blood hath been filed, 

Ere human flatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefpeare. 

There was a Jlatute againft vagabonds ; wherein note the 
difiike the parliament had of goaling them as chargeable and 
pefterous. Bacon. 

Know the Jlatutes of heaven and laws of eternity, thofe 
immutable rules ofjuftice. Tilhtfm’s Sermons. 

O queen, indulg’d by favour of the gods, 

To build a town, with Jlatutes to reftrain 

1 he wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. Dryden's JEneid. 

To Stave, v. a. In the plural Jlaves. [from fluff.] 

1. To break in pieces ; ufed originally of barrels made of final! 
parts or Haves. 

If irreverent expreffion, or a thought too wanton are crept 
into my verfes, let them be Jlav'd or forfeited like contra¬ 
banded goods. Dryden. 

2. To pufii off as with a ftaff. ^ 

How can they efcape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of the calumnies have not Jiaved off, from read- 
ing- Ben. Johnfon. 

The condition of a fervant ftates him off to a diftance ; but 
the gofpel fpeaks nothing but allurement, attradion. and in¬ 
vitation. _ South's Sermons. 

3. To pour out by breaking the calk. 

The feared diforders that might enfue thereof have been au 
occafion that divers times all the wine in the city hath been 

fiuved. _ _ Sandy s's Travels. 

4. To furnifh with rundles or Haves. 

This was the fhameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, Solyman’s 
deputy in Hungary; who climbing too faft up the evil /laved 
ladder of ambition, fuddenly fell, and never role more. Knolles, 

To Stave, v.n. To fight with Haves. 

Equal fhame and envy ftirr’d 

V th’ enemy, that one fihou’d beard 

So many warriours, and fo ftout. 

As he had done, and /lav'd it out. Hudibrai. 

To S rAVE and Tail. v. a. I o parr dogs by interpofing a ftaff, 
and by pulling the tail. ^ * 
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The conquering foe they foon affail’d, 

Firft Trulla fav’d , and Cerdon tail’d. Plubibrtis. 

Staves. n.J'. The plural of faff. 

All in ftrange manner arm’d, 

Some ruftick knives, fome Jlaves in fire warmed. Fairy ghi. 
They tie teafils up in bundles or jlaves. Mortimer s Hu fland. 
Sta'vesacre. n.f. Larkfpur. A plant. 

To STAY. <y. «. [faen, Dutch.] 

1. To continue in a place; to forbear departure. 

Macbeth, we flay upon your leifure. Shakefpeare’ s Ma teeth. 

If file do bid me pack. Til give her thanks, 

As though fhe bid me Jlay by her a week. Shakefpeare. 
Would ye tarry for them till they were grown ? would ye 
flay for them from having hufbands ? Ruth i. 13. 

Not after refurredlion fhall he flay 
Longer on earth than certain times t’appear. Milton. 

He did ordain that as many might depart as would ; but as 
many as would flay fhould have very good means to live from 
the (rate. • Bacon. 

They flocked in fuch multitudes, that they not only flayed 
for their refort, but difeharged divers. Hayward. 

Th’ injur’d fea, which from her wonted place, 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force, 

If the new banks negledled once decay. 

No longer will from her old channel flay. IVallcr. 

• Stay, I command you, Jlay and hear me firft. Dryden. 
Nor muft he Jlay at home, becaufe he muft he back again 
by one and twenty. The father cannot/?#]' any longer. Locke. 

Every plant has its atmofphere, which hath various effects 
on thofe who Jlay near them. Arbuthrot on Aliments. 

Servants fent on meffages flay out longer than the meflage 
requires. Swift. 

2. To continue in a (late. 

The flames augment, and Jlay 
At their full height, then languifh to decay. Dryden. 

3. To wait ; to attend. 

I’ll tell thee my whole device 

When I am in my coach, which fays for us. Shakefpeare. 

We for his royal prefence only flay 
To end the rites. Dryden. 

I flay for Turnus, whofe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead ; 

My fon and I expcdl it from his hand. Dryden. 

4. To flop; to ftand ft ill. 

When flie lift pour out her larger fpright. 

She would command the hafty fun to flay , 

Or backward turn his courfe. Fairy ffpucen. 

Perkin Warbeck, finding that when matters once go down 
the hill, they flay not without a new force, refolved to try 
fome exploit upon England. Bacon. 

Satan 

Throws his fteep flight in many an airy wheel, 

Nor fay’d, till on Niphates’ top he lights, Milton. 

5. To dwell ; to be long. 

Nor will I flay 

On Amphix, or what deaths he dealt that day: Dryden. 

I muft Jlay a little on one adlion, which preferred the re¬ 
lief of others to the confideration of vourfelf. Dryden. 

6. To reft confidently. 

Becaufe ye truft in oppreflion, and flay thereon, this (hall 
be as a breach ready to fall. If a. xxx. 12. 

They call themfelves of the holy city, and flay themfelves 
upon God. Jfa. xlviii. 2. 

To Stay. v. a. 

1. To ftop ; to withold ; to reprefs. 

All that may Jlay their minds from thinking that true which 
they heartily wifti were falfe, but cannot think it fo without 
fome fcruple. Hooker. 

The Syrens fang to allure them into danger ; but Orpheus 
fang fo well that he Jlaid them. Raleigh’s Hjlory of the World. 
* He took nothing but a bit of bread to flay his ftomach. Locke. 
To flay tbefe fudden gufts of paflion 
That hurry you from reafon, reft allur’d 
The fecret of your love lives with me only. Rowe. 

Stay her ftomach with tbefe half hundred plays, till I can 
procure her a romance big enough to fatisfy her great foul with 
adventures. _ Pope. 

Why ceafe we then the wrath of heaven to flay ? 

Be humbled all. Rope. 

2 . To delay; to obftrufSl; to hinder from progreflion. 

The joyous time will not be flay’d 
Unlefs fhe do him by the forelock take. Spcnfer. 

Your flhips are Jlaid at Venice. Shakefpeare. 

Unto the lhore, with tears, with fighs, with moan, 
They him condudl; cuffing the bounds that flay 
T heir willing fleet, that would have further gone. 

I will bring thee where no fhadow /lays 
Thy coming, and thy foft embraces. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 
I was willing to flay my reader on an argument that appears 
to me new. Locke. 
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To keep from departure. 

If as a prifoner 1 were here, you might 
Have then infilled on a conqueror’s right. 

And fay cl me here. ^ 

4.. [ Efleyer, French.] To prop; to fupport ; to hold t, 

On tins determination we might jlay ourfclves without f 
ther proceeding herein. f * ur * 

Aaicn and fayed up his hands, the one on th* on* r 1 * 
and the other on the other. Exod x •• 8 

Sallows and reeds for vineyards ufeful found * ’ XVU ‘ l2. 
To fay thy vines. n.; 

Stay, n.f [ ejlayc, French.] r ^ C£n ' 

1. Continuance in a place ; forbearance of departure. 

Determine, 

Or for hery?^ or going; the affair cries hafte. ShaUt, a „ 
should judges make a longer Jlay in a place than ufually t |. ‘ 
00 ; a day more in a county would be a very good addition 

Her long with ardent look his eye purfu’d, 

Delighted ! but defired more her fay. 

The Thracian youth invades 
Orpheus returning from th’ Elyfian fhades, 

Embrace the hero, and h-is fay implore. 

So long a fay will make 
The jealous king fufpea we have been plotting- Denham 
What pleafure hop’d: thou in my Jlay 
When I’m conftrain’d and wifh myfelf away ? • 

When the wine fparkles, 

Make hafte, and leave thy bufinefs and thy care 
No mortal int’reft can be worth thy Jlay. 

2. Stand ; ceflatioji of progreftion. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at tafay\ teeth fland at 
a fay, except their wearing. Bacon. 

Affairs of ftate feemed rather to fland at a fay , than toad- 
vanceor decline. Hayward. 

Made of fpherc-metal, never to decay. 

Until his revolution was at fay. Milton. 

Almighty crowd ! thou fhorten’ft all difpute; 

Nor faith nor reafon make thee at a Jlay, 

Thou Jeap’ft o’er all. ' Dryden’s Medal. 

3. A ftop; an obftrueftion; a hindrance from progrefs. 

His fell heart thought long that little way, 

Griev’d with each ftep, tormented with each fay. Fairfax. 

4. Reft. aint; prudence ; caution. 

Many juft and temperate provifos, well fhewed and fore¬ 
tokened the wifdom, fay and moderation of the king. Barn. 
With nrudent fay he long deferr’d 
The rough contention. 

5* A fixed ftate. 

Who have before, or {ball write after thee, 

Their works though toughly laboured will be 
Like infancy or age to man s firm Jlay, 

Or early and late twilights to mid-day. 

Alas, what Jlay is there in human ftate ! 

And who can fhun inevitable fate ? 

6. A prop ; a fupport. 

Obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the fay 
of the whole world. Hooker. 

What furety of the world, what hope, what flay. 
What this was onc£ a king, and now is clay. Shakefpeare* 
My only ftrength, and fay / forlorn of thee, 

Whither fhall I betake me?—where fubfift? Milton- 
Trees ferve as fo many Jlays for their vines, which hang 
like garlands from tree to tree. Addfon’s Remarks on Italy• 

7. Tackling. [See Stays ] 

With fays and cordage laft he rig’d aflbip, 

And roll’d on leavers, launch’d her in the deep. 

8. [In the plural.] Boddice. 

No ftubborn fays her yielding fhape embrace. 

9. Stead inefs of conduct. 

StaTed. part. aclj. [from fay .] 

1. Fixed; fettled; ferious; not volatile. 

For her fon, 

In her own hand the crown fhe kept in ftore, 

Till riper years he raught, and ftronger Jlay. Fa. fueen. 

Whatfoever is above thefe proceedeth of fhortnefs of me 
mory, or of want of a fayed and equal attention. 

He was well fayed, and in his gate 
Preferv’d a grave majeftick ftate. 1 

A fayed man and wife are feldom fo indolent as not t0 “ 

confolation in each other. * ’ 

2. Stopped. _ 

Sta'vedlv. adv. [fromfayed.'] Compofedly; gravely, p 

dently; foberly;' calmly; judicioufly. 

Sla'vedkess. n.f. [from Jlaycd.] 

1. Solidity; weight, _ . , j 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with deligutfu nv. s, 
currantnefs with fayednefs, how can the language c>un 0 
than moft full of fweetnefs. Camden s e 

Com- 



P Blips, 


Donne. 


Dryden. 


Pope . 
Gay. 


S T E 
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* Compofure; prudence; gravity ; judicto'ufrtefs. 

Sta'yer. n.f [from fay.] One who flops, holus or fuppoi cu* 
May Jove, the guardian of the capitol, 

He, the great fayer of our troops in rout, 

Fulfil your hope--, and animate the cohorts. A Philips. 
StaYlace. n.f. [fay and lace.] A lace with which women 
faften their boddice. 

A ftay'ace from England fhould become a topick for cenluie 
at vifits. Swift. 

Stays, n.f. Without Angular. 

1. Boddice; a kind of ftifF waiftcoat made of whalebone, worn 

by ladies. _ 

2. Ropes in afliip to keep the maft from falling aft. All mate, 

topmafts, and flagftaves have f ays, except the fpritfail topmaft : 
themainmaft, foremaft, with the malls belonging to them, 
have alfo back flays, which help to keep the maft from pitch¬ 
ing forward or overboard. Harris. 

They were come upon the fays, when one of the failors 
deferied a galley. Sidney. 

3. Any fupport; any thing that keeps another extended. 

Weavers ftretch your fays upon the weft. Dryden. 

STEAD, n.f. [yteb, Saxon.] 

1. Place. Obfoiete. 

Fly therefore, fly this fearful fead anon* 

Left thy fool hardize work thy fad confufion. Fairy Qrieen. 
7 'hey nigh approached to the fead 
Where as thole maremaids dwelt. Spenfer’s Fairy ffuecn. 

The term of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong norfhorten it; 

The foldier may not move from watchful fead , 

Nor leave his ftand until his captain bed. Fairy ffhteen. 

2 . Room ; place which another had or might have. 

If we had Amply taken them clean away, or elfe removed 
them, fo as to place in their fteacl others, we had done worfe. 

Hooker. 

There fell down many flain, and they dwelt in their feads 
until the captivity. 1 Cbron. v. 22. 

Nor do the bold’ft attempts bring forth 
Events ftili equal to their worth ; 

But fometimes fail, and in their fead 

fortune and cowardice fucceed. Butler. 

Jealoufy then Ar’d his foul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coal ; 

Now cold defpair 'fucceeding in her fead, 

To livid palenefs turns the glowing red. Dryden. 

3 . help. Tojlandin ft cad ; to be of great ufe ; to help ; to 
advantage. 

O 

A compieat man hath fome parts, whereof the want could 
not deprive him of his efience ; yet to have them fancleth him 
in Angular//^, in refpect of fpecial ufes. Hooker. 

He makes his underflanding the warehoufe of lumber ra¬ 
ther than a repoutory of truth, which will fand him in fead 
when he has occafion for it. • Locke. 

The Imalleft a£t of charity fhall fand us in great^ Jlead. 

Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

4. I he frame of a bed. 

The genial bed. 

Sallow the feet, the borders and the fed. Dryden. 

Stead, fled, being in the name of a place that is diftant from 
any river, comes from the Saxon yteo, ycyo, a place; but if 
it be upon a river or harbour, it is to be derived from yra^e, 
a more or ftation for fhips. Gibfons Camden. 

io Stead, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To help; to advantage ; to fupport; to affift. A wofd fome- 
what obfoiete. 

Ye aie neither in fkill, nor ability of power greatly to 

. Sidney. 

. It nothing Reach us 

To elude him from our eves. Shakefpeare. 

TX7 f. lch garments, lmnens, fluffs, and neceflaries, 

Which Anco hwefeaded much. Shakefpeare’s Temped. 

Madam, fo it Jlead you I will write. Shakefpeare. 

Can you fo fead me 

As bring me to the light of Ifabella. Shakefpeare. 

1 Tn SHK fn . cndl y a,d and counf el much mayyWme. Rowe. 

2. * o nil t he place of another. Obfoiete. 

noinh fta11 a ^ vifethis w,on ged maid to fead up your ap- 
pomtment, and go in your place. Shakefpeare. 

0 1EA DFAST. adj. [Jlead and fajif. 

I. baft in place; firm; fixed. 

Th UC L W A th , is ,e iant ’ a fall > th at feem’d to (hake 
his /ledfaft globe of’earth, as it for fear did quake. F. ©„ 

immoveable^ 1C *° ^ ftony taWes plain feadfaft, ± 

2- Conftant; refolute. ' &t “ U °f Irdmd - 

I hope her ftubborn heart to bend. 

And that it then mor rejledfaft will end ure. Speaker 

was notjledfa/l with GoT ^ aright > 

tinmMm hfU \ t0 - thy ™‘8 hbour in h ‘s poverty ; ab’id ejledfaf! 
unto lum the tlme of his troub]e _ f J'njajt 

Him tmjledfajl i„ the faith. , ffff 


What form of death could him affright, 

Who unconcern’d, with Jlcdfaf Aght 
Cod’d view the furges mountingfteep. 

And monfters rolling in the deep? Dryden. 

Steadfastly, adv. [from fedfajl.] Firmly; conftantly. 
God’s omnifcience Jleadfafly grafps the greatcfl and moft 
flippery uncertainties. South’s Sermons. 

in general, fledfafly believe that whatever God hath, re¬ 
vealed is infallibly true. Wake’s Preparation for De..tb. 

Stea'dfastness. n.f. [homfeadfajl.] 

1. immutability; Axednefs. 

So hard thefe heavenly beauties be enAr’d, 

As tilings divine, leaft paftions do impreis. 

The more of ileadfaft minds to be admir’d. 

The more they flayed be on fedj'ajlnej's. Spenjer. 

2. Firmnefs; conftancy ; refolution. 

SteaDily. adv. [from feady.] 

1. Without tottering; without fhaking. 

Sin has a tendency to bring men under evils, unlefs hin¬ 
dered by fome accident which no man can Jleadiiy build upon. 

South’s Sermons. 

2 . Without variation or irregularity. 

So Jleadiiy does Ackle fortune fleer 
Th’ obedient orb that it fhould never err. Blachnore « 

SteaDiness. n.f. [from fteady .] 

1. State of being not tottering nor eafily fhaken. 

2. Firmnefs ; conftancy. 

John got the better of his cholerick temper, and wrought 
himfelf up to a great feadinefs of mind, to purfue his intereft 
through all impediments. Arbuthnct. 

3. Confiftent unvaried conduct. 

Steadinefs is a point of prudence as well as of courage. L'Ef. 
A friend is uleful to form an undertaking, and fecure fleqai'- 
nefs of conduit. Collier cf Frimdfhip. 

SteaDy. adj. [yr asfcig, Saxon.J 

1. Firm; Axed; not tottering. 

I heir hotjleady, their hands diligent, their eyes watchful, 
and their hearts refolute. Sidney. 

He fails ’tween worlds and worlds with feady wing. Mili . 
Steer the bounding bark with Jleady toil. 

When the ftorm thickens and the billows boil. Pope*. 

2. Not wavering; not Ackle; not changeable with regard to re¬ 
folution or attention. 

Now clear I underftand. 

What oft my (lea diefl thoughts have fearch’d in vain. Milton. 
Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my af-» 
flidlions, I have, by the bleffing of God, overcome all dif- 
Aculties. # Dryden s /iEneid. 

A clear Aght keeps the underftandingy?^. Locke. 

S1 e a k n.f. [ fyck, Iflandick and Erfe, a piece; flcka, Swedifh, 
to boil ] A flice of flefb broiled or fried; a collop. 

'The furgeon protefted he had cured him very well, and of¬ 
fered to eat the Arft fake of him. Tat lev. 

Fair ladies who contrive 

To feaft on ale and feaks. Swift. 

To STEAL, v. a. Preterite / foie, part, paff JFolen. [rrelan, 
Saxon ; felen, Dutch.] 

1. I o take by theft; to take clandeftinely ; to take without fight, 

I of cal generally implies fecrecy, to rob, either fecrecy or vio¬ 
lence. 

Thou ran’ft a tilt in honour of my love. 

An fflolf away the ladies hearts of France. Shakefpeare. 

T heie are fome fhrewd contents in yon fame paper, 
Tbntjleal the colour from Baftanio's cheek; 

Some dear friend dead Shakefpeare'e Mcrch. of Veaicce. 

How fhould w efeal Alver or gold ? Gen. xliv. 8. 

A fchoo boy Anding a bird’s ffeft, fl^ews it his companion 
and he teals it. 

_ r-r v. o hake ft eare. 

2i I o withdraw or convey without notice. 

1 belaw ot England never was properly applied to the Trilb, 

D P’f of go^rnment, but as they could jnfinu-ate 

and ibbmiffion “ " * he fame by their humWe fjF 

T , r ^. et u sflAftaway, there’s warrant in that theft 
WhichyWr itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Shakefpeare 
. m [X ° f . ob J e ^ s ha r s a tendenc^to Jleal away the mind 


Watts , 


Shakefp 


eare. 


r • J - M iwuuv.iiv.vi 

fiom its fteady purfuit of any fubjedl. 

3. To gain or effedl by private riieans. 

Young Lorenzo 

f ole Iier Toul with many vows of faith. 

And ne’er a true one. 

Were it not that my fellow fchoolmafter 
Uoth watch Bianca’s fteps fo narrowly, 

I were good to feal our marriage. " o 1 1 a. 

They hate nothing fo much as being alone for learT ” 
affrighting apprehenlions Ihould Jleal or force their wayTm 

To Steal, v, n. Calajhy. 

1. To withdraw privily; topafs filentlv. 
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S T E 

My lord 6f Amiens and myfelf 
Did Jleal beh i nd him as he lay along 
Under an oak. Shakcfpsare. 

I cannot think it. 

That he would Jleal away fo guilty like, 

Seeing you coming. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

The moil peaceable way, if you take a thief, is to let him 
{hew what he is, and fed out of your company. Shakefpeare. 
At time that lover’s flights doth Hill conceal, 

Through Athens’ gate have we devis’d t oJleal. Shakefp. 

In my conduct {hall your ladies come. 

From whom you now mud Jleal and take no leave. Shak. 
Others weary of the long journey, lingering behind, were 
John away ; and they which were left, moiled with dirt and 
mire. lino lies. 

A bride 

Should vanifh from her cioaths into her bed, 

As fouls from bodies Jleal and are not fpv’d. _ Donne. 
The vapour of charcoal hath killed many; and it is the 
more dangerous, becaufe it cometh without any ill fmell, and 
Jlcalcih on by little and little. Bacons Natural hijlory. 

A foft and folemn breathing found, 

Rofe like a fleam of rich diftill’d perfumes, 

And Jlole upon the air, that even iilence • 

Was took ere fhe was ware. 

As wife artifts mix their colours fo, 

That by degrees they from each other go; 

Black Jleals unheeded from the neighb’ring white, 

So on us Jlole our blefled change. 

At a time when he had no Reward, he Jlole away. 

Now his fierce eyes with fparkling fury glow, 

Now fighs /leal out when tears begin to How. - “ f --- 

2. To pradife theft; to play the thief; to take any thing thievifn- 

ly; to have the habit of thieving. 

Stealing is the taking from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance. Locke. 

The good humour is to Jleal at a minute’s reft. —— Convey, 
the wife it call; Jleal / a fico for the phrale! Shakefpeare . 

Stf.aTer. n. f. [from fed.] One who Reals!,; a thief. 

The tranfgreflion is in the Jtealer. Shakefpeai e. 

Stea'lingly. adv. [from fleding.] Slily ; by invifible mo¬ 

tion; by fecret pradice. . 

They were diverie motions, tney did lo Ji eahngly lap one 
into another, as the latter part was ever in hand before the 
eye could difeern the former was ended. Sidney. 

STEA'LTH. n J. [from Jleal.] 

1. The ad of ftealing; theft. 

The owner proveth the Jlealth to have been committed upon 
him by fuch an outlaw, and to have been found in the pofiei- 
fion of the prisoner. _ Spenfer s State cj It eland. 

The ftcaltb of mutual entertainment 
With charader too grofs is written on Juliet. Shakefpeare . 

In the fee ret dark that none reproves. 

Their pretty Jlealths {hall work, and fnares fliall fpread. 
1 Spenjer. 

The gods perfuaded Mercury, 

Their good obferver, to his Jlealth. 

2. The thing ftolen. 

On his back a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly Jlealths , and pillage fevcral 


Milton. 


Dry den. 
Swift. 

Pope. 


Chapman's Iliad. 


Kinv { 


Dryden. 
p hints. 


Fairy Queen. 

Store of cabbins are but flutthh dens, that breed ficknefs in 
peace, ferving to cover Jlealths, and in fight are dangerous to 

tear men with fplinters. , c a e J 

7 . Secret ad; clandeftine pradice. By Jlealth means fecretly; 
clandeftinely ; with defire of concealment: but, lik ejttal, is 

often ufed in a good fenfe. . , , 

The wifdom of the fame fpirit borrowed from melody that 
pleafure, which mingled with heavenly myftenes, caufeth the 
fmoothnefs and foftnefs of that which toucheth the ear, to 
convey as it were by Jlealth the treafure of good thin^mto 

man’s mind. 

I feel this youth’s perfedions, 

With an invifible and (xibplefcalth, ? 

To creep in at mine eyes.. Shakefpeare s Tweljth Bight. 

The monarch blinded with defire ot wea th, 

With Reel invade* his brother’s life by Jiealtb 

Before the facred altar. 

Let humble Allen, with an aukward fname. 

Do good by Jiealtb, and blufii to find it fame. Ptfe. 

Stea'lthy. Jj. [from ,Jiealtb.} Done clandeftinely; perform- 

ed by Rcalth. .nit 

Nov wither'd murder with pace. 

Moves like a ghoft. , Shakefpeare s Macleih. 

STEAM. n.f. [peine, Saxon.] The fmoke or vapour of any 

thing moilt and hot. , . „ i 

Sweet odours are, in fuch a company as there is fleam and 

heat, things of great refrtfhmer.t. _ nron ‘ 

His offering foon propitious fire from heaven 
Confum’d with nimble glance and grateful Jleam. 

" While the temple fmoak’d with hallow'd fleam. 

They waft the virgin. 


Dryden. 


Bacon. 
Milton 
Dry cl n, 


S T E 

Such the figure of a feaft 
Which, were it not for plenty and for (lcam y 
Might be refembled to a fick man’s dream. 

Some it bears in Jleams up into the air, and this in fuch a 
quantity as to be manifeft to the fmell, efpcciajly the fufphur. 

Woodward's Natural Bijlery. 
To Steam, v. n. [yteman, Saxon.] 

1. To fmoke or vap ur with moift heat. 

Scarcely had Phoebus in the gloomy eaft,. 

Got harnafled his fierv-footed team, 

Ne rear’d above the earth his flaming crcft 
When the laft deadly fmoke aloft did Jicann Fairy Queen. 

See, fee, my brother’s ghoft: hangs hovering there, 

O’er his warm blood, that /teams into the air. Dryden. 

O wretched we ! Why were we hurry’d down 
This lubrick and adult’rate age; 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ increafe the ftearning ordures of the Rage? 

Let the crude humours dance 
In heated brafs, Jteaming with fire intenfe. 

Thefe minerals not only ifiiie out at thefe larger exits, but 
J.team forth through the pores of the eaith, occasioning ful- 
phureous and other offenfive flenches. Woodward* 

2. To fend up vapours. 

Ye mills that rife from Jlearning lake. Milton. 

3. To pafs in vapours. 

The diflolved amber plainly fwam like a thin film upon the 
liquour, whence it J,learned away into the air. Boyle. 

Stean for Jlone. Spenfer. 

Steato'ma, n.f [fedlcoy.oi.] 

If the matter in a wen relembles milk-curds, the tumour is 
called atheroma; if like honey, meliceris; and if compofed of 
fat ftcatoma. Sharp's Surgery. 

Steed, n f. [peba, Saxon.] A horfe for Rate or war. 

My noble fteed I give him. 

With all his trim belonging- ’ Shak. Macbeth. 

Imprefles quaint, caparifons and feeds. Milton. 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our feeds. Waller. 
She thought herfelf the trembling dame who fled, 

And him the grifly ghoft that fpurr’d th’ infernal fteed. Dryd. 

Who, like our active African, inftrudts 
The fiery fteed, and trains him to his hand? MlifonsCato. 

See ! the bold youth ftrain up the threading fteep; 

Hang o’er their courfers heads with eager fpeed, 

And earth rolls back beneath the flying feed. Pope. 

Steel, n.f. [pal, Saxon; {tael, Dutch.] : 

1. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and purified by the fire with 
other ingredients, which renders it white, and its grain clofer 
and finer than common iron. Steel, of all other metals, is 
that fufceptible of the greateft degree of hardnefs, J-vhen well 
tempered ; whence its great ufe in the making of tools and 
inftruments of all kinds. _ Channels. 

Steel is made from the pureft and fofteft iron, by keeping it 
red-hot, {{ratified with coal-duft and wood-aflies, or other 
fubftances that abound in the phlogifton, for feveral hours m 
a clofe furnace. It may alfo be made by fuflon, an e\cra 
other ways; but they are greatly in the wrong who prefer 
ft eel to iron for medicinal purpofes. Hill s Mat. Me ua. 
At her back a bow and quiver gay, . 

Stuff’d with /bW-headcd darts wherewith fhe quell d 
The favage beafts in her viaorious play. Fairy ^ueen. 

With mighty bars of long enduring brafs 
The heel -bound doors and iron gates he ties. fotrja - 
A looking-glafs, with the feel behind, looketh w ll ^ 
o-lafs fimole Bacons Natural Hifoi). 

° Diamonds, thoueh hard bodies, will not ready ftnke fire 
with fuel, much lefs with one another; nor a & int eafily* 
a fteel, if they both be wet; the fparks being then 
in their eruption. Brown's Vnlgar Errors. 

Both were of fhining fteel, 1 and wrought fo P ure • , 

As might the ftrokes of two fuch arms enoure. ) ‘ 

2. It is often ufed metonymically for weapons or armour. 

Brave Macbeth with his brandifh’d_/?m 
Which finok’d with bloody execution, ^uLrt. 

Carv’d out his pafiage till he had fac d the flave. JP 
A grove of oaks, 

Whofe polifh’d fteel from far feverely fhines. 

Are notfo dreadful as this beauteous queen. 

He fudden as the word. 

In proud Plexippus’ bofom plunged the fwoi , 

Toxeus amaz’d, and with amazement flow, 

Stood doubting; and while doubting thus e o j ^ 
Receiv’d the feel bath’d in his brother s bloo 

9. Chalybeate medicines. , • likewise 

After relaxing, fteel ftrengthens the fob s, jybuthot- 

4 . Tt Is ufc^pioverhially for hardnefs: as heads of fid. 

To Steel, v. a. [from the noun.] 

Fo point or edge with Reel. . , r „, pr r 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy p ) ’ g jj. 

And with thy bleftings feel my lance's point. M ? To 

o 


Dryden* 


i. 


Addfo 


Prior. 

FickelL 


S T E 

„ ma ke hard or firm. It is ufed, if it be applied to the mind, 
r<ffen in a bad fenfe. 

vcr > r ies we ll feel'd with weighty arguments. Shakefpeare . 

So fervice {hall with \ fleeted fingers toil. 

And labour {hall refrefh itfelf with hope. Shakefpeare sH.v. 
^From his metal was his party / ieeld ; 

Which once in him rebated, all the reft tin. 

Turn’d on themfelves, like dull and heavy lead. Sbakefp. 

O God of battles! feel my foldiers hearts, 

PofTefs them not with fear. Shakefpeare s Henry V. 

Why will you fight againft fo fweet a pafiion, 

And Heel your heart to fuch a world of charms ? 

Man, foolifh man ! 

Scarce know’ft thou how thyfelf began ; 

Yet /held with ftudy’d boldnefs, thou dar ft try 
To fend thy doubted reafon’s dazled eye 
Through the myfterious gulph of vaft immenfity. 

Let the feel'd Turk be deaf to matrons cries. 

See virgins ravifti’d with relentlefs eyes. 

Stee'ly. adj. [from feel.] 

I Made of fteel. 

’ * Thv brother’s blood the thirfty earth hath drunk, 

Broach’d with the fleely point of ClifFoi’d’s lance, i Sbakefp. 

Here fmokes his forge, he bares his finewy arm, 

And early ftrokes the founding anvil warm ; 

Around his fliop the f.eely fparkles flew. 

As for the fteed he {Rap’d the bending fhoe. Gay. 

2 . Hard ; firm. 

That (he would unarm her noble heart of that feely refift- 
ance againft the fweet blows of love. Sidney. 

StkeT yard. n.f. [feel and yard.] A kind of balance, in 
which the weight is moved along an iron rod, and grows hea¬ 
vier as it is removed farther from the fulorum. 

Steens or Stean. n.f. A veffelof clay or ftone. Ainfworth , 

STEEP, adj. [yteap,.Saxon ] Rifing or defeending with little 
inclination. 

He now had conquer’d Anxur’s feep afeent. Adclifon. 
Steep, n.f Precipice; afeent or defeent approaching to per¬ 
pendicularity. 

As that Theban monfter that propos’d 
Her riddle, and him, who folv’d it not, devour’d ; 

That once found out and folv’d, for grief and fpight 
Call herfelf headlong from the Ifmenian Jleep. Milton. 

As high turrets for their airy feep 
Require foundations, in proportion deep; 

And lofty cedars as far upwards {hoot. 

As to the neather heavens they drive the root; 

So low did her fecure foundation lie, 

She was not humble, but humility. Dryden . 

Inftru£ts the beaft to know his native force. 

To take the bit between his teeth, and fly 
To the next beadlongy?^p of anarchy. 

We had on each fide naked rocks and mountains, 


Dryden: 
broken 
Addifon. 


Gay: 
macerate; 


Spenfer. 


into a thoufand irregular Jleep s and precipices. 

Leaning o’er the rails, he muiingftood, 

And view’d below the black canal of mud, 

Where common {bores a lulling murmur keep, 

Whofe torrents rufti from Holborn’s fatal feep. 

ToSfEEP. v.a. [ fippen , Dutch.] Tofoak; to 
to imbue ; to dip. 

When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo faft, and all his armour feep , 

For very fellnefsloud he ’gan to weep. 

He, like an adder, lurking in the weeds, 

His wandring thought in deep defire does feep ; 

And his frail eye with fpoil of beauty feeds. Fairy Queen. 

A napkin fteeped in the harmlefs blood 
Of fweet young Rutland. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

Prefent to her, as fometime Marg’ret 
Did to thy father, Jleep'd in Rutland’s blood, 

A handkerchief; which, fay to her, did drain 
The purple tide from her fweet brother’s body. 

The conquering wine hath Jleep'd our fenfe 
In foft and delicate Lethe. 

Many dream not to find, neither deferve. 

And yet ar e. Jleep d in favours. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline • 

Four days will quickly feep themfelves in night: 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time. ^Shakefpeare. 
Moft of the fee-pings are cheap things, and the goodnefs of 
the crop is a great matter of gain. Bacon. 

Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell’d to drink the deep Lethean flood : & 

In large forgetful draughts to fleep the cares 

Of their paft labours and their irkfome years. Dryden. 

Wheat Jleeped in brine twelve hours prevents the fmuttmefs! 

STEE'PLE. n.f. [fwopl, pype!, Saxon.] A turret’*Church 
generally furmfhed with bells. A fpire. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 

You catara£ls and hurricanoes fpout 

Till you have drench'd out/tuples, drown’d the cocks. 

Shakefpeare* 


S T E 

What was found in many places, and preached for wheat 
fallen on the ground from the clouds, was but the feed of iv) - 
berries, and though found in feeples or high places, might be 
conveyed thither or muted by birds. Brown's Vulgar arrows. 

A raven I faw yefterda y Jleeple-hxo/) juft over your houfe<i 

L' Ef range. 

They, far from fteeples and their facred found. 

In fields their fullen conventicles found. Dryden. 

Stee'ply. adv. [from fteep:] With precipitous declivity. 
Steepness, n.f [from fteep.] Precipitous declivity.. 

The craggednefs or fteepnejs of that mountain maketh many 
parts of it Tnacceflible. Brerewood on Language. 

Lord Lovel fwam over Trent on horfeback, but could not 
recover the farther fide, byreafon of the fteepnefs of the bank, 
and fo was drowned. Bacon s Henry VIL 

Vineyards, meadows, and cornfields lie on the borders, and 
run up all the fides of the Alps, where the barrennefs of the 
rocks, or the fteepnefs of the afeent will fuffer them. Addifon. 
Steep y. adj. [hornfteep.] Having a precipitous declivity. 

A poetical word for fteep. 

Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way. 

Where fprings down from the fi'eepy craggs do beat. JVotton . 

A prophet fome, and fome a poet cry. 

From Jteepy Othrys’ top toPylus drove 

His herd; and for his pains enjoy’d his love. Dryden. 

’ No more, my goats, {hall I behold you climb 
Hhefteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme ! Dryden . 

STEER, n.f. [yrype, yteoji, n i0 R e > Saxon i ftier, Dutch.] 
A young bullock. 

They think themfelves half exempted from law and obedi¬ 
ence ; and having once tafted freedom, do, like a fleer that 
hath been long out of his yoke, grudge and repine ever after 
to come under rule again. Spcnflrs Ireland. 

Lacaon, Neptune’s prieft. 

With folemn pomp then facrific’d a fleer. 

Nor has the fleer, 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs. 

E’er plow’d for him. 

To Steer, v. a. [yteopan, ftypan, Sax. fileren> Dutch.] 
diredf ; to guide in a pafiage. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 

Of ripeft years, and hairs all hoary gray, 

That with a Raff his feeble Reps did fleer. 

Left his long way his aged limbs fhould tire. Fairy Queen. 
If a pilot cannot fee the pole ftar it can be no fault in him 
to fleer his courfe by fuch ftars as do beft appear to him. K.Ch. 
To Steer, v. n. To direct a courfe. 

As when a {hip by fkilful fteerfman wrought, 

Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft fo fleers , and fhifts her fail. Milton * 

In a creature, whofe thoughts are more than the fands, and 
wider than the ocean, fancy and pafiion muff needs run him 
into ftrange courfes, if reafon, which is his only ftar and com- 
pafs be not that he fleers by: Locke. 

Stef/rage. n.f. [fro mfleer.] 

The a£t or practice of fleering. 

Direction; regulation of a courfe. 

He that hath the fleer age of my courfe, 

Dire6t my fuit. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet 

Having got his veflel launched and fet afloat, he committed, 
th zfteerage of it to fuch as he thought capable of conducting 


Shakejp. 
Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Fhomfon. 
To 


1. 

2 . 


It. 


Spectator. 


Dryden. 

Swift. 
pilot; one 

Milton. 


3. That by which any courfe is guided. 

His coftly frame 

Infcrib’d to Phoebus, here he hung on high, 

Th q fleer age of his wings, and cut the fky. 

4. Regulation, or management of any thing. 

You raife the honour of the peerage. 

Proud to attend you at the fleer age. 

5. The ftern or hinder part of the {hip. 

Stee'rsmate. 7 n.f. fleer and man , or mate.] A 
Stee'rsman. i who fleers a {hip. 

What pilot fo expert but needs muft wreck, 

Embark’d with fuch a fleer/mate at the helm ? 

In a ftorm, though the veflel be prefled never fo hard, a fkil- 
iv\fteerfman will yet bear up againft it. L'EJlrange. 

H hrough it the joyful fteerfman clears his way. 

And comes to anchor in his inmoft bay. Dryden. 

Stegano'graphist. n.f. [giyc/Mc and ygdfio).] He who 
praclifes the art of fecret writing. Bailey • 

Stegano'graphy. n.f. [rs^avo? and ygoctywl] The art of 
fecret writing by characters or cyphers, intelligible only to the 
perfons who correfpond one with another. Bailey. 

Stegno'tick. 1 adj. [rsyvu Into?.] Binding; rendering co- 

c , P , 0 r Bailey. 

n 'f' [f te l a » Sa x. fte/e, Dutch.] A ftalk; a handle. 
STE’LLAR. adj. [from flella.] Aftral; relating to the ftars. 

In partfhed down 

Their fteUar virtue, on all kinds that grow 

On earth; made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection from the fun’s more potent ray, Milton. 
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S T E 

Salt diffolvcd, upon fixation, returns to its affected cutes, and 
regular figures of minerals, as the hexagonal of chryftal, artd 
Jle/lar figure of the ftone afteria. Glanville. 

Ste'llate. adj. [ ftellatus , Latin.] Pointed in the manner of 
a painted ftar. 

One making a regulus of antimony, without iron, found 
his regulus adorned with a more confpicuous ftar than I have 
feen in feveral ftellate regulus’s of antimony and mars. Boyle. 
Stella'tion. n.f [from fiella.~\ Emiflion of light as from a 
{tar. 

St&lli'ferous. adj. [Jtella and ferofi Having ftars. Diet. 
Ste'llion. n.f. [ Jlellio , Latin.] A newt. Ainfworth . 

Ste'llionate. n f [, Jleliionat , French; ftellionatus , Latin.] 
A kind of crime which is committed [in law] by a deceitful 
felling of a thing otherwife than it really is: as, if a man 
fliould fell that for his own eftate which is actually another 
man’s. 

It difcerneth of crimes of ftcllionate , and the inchoations 
towards crimes capital, not actually committed. Bacon. 
Stem. n.f. [ ftemma , Latin.] 

1. The {talk ; the twig. 

Two lovely berries molded on onefte?n, 

So with two Teeming bodies, but one heart. Shakefpeare. 
After they are fird (hot up thirty foot in length, they fpread 
a very large top, having no bough nor twig in the trunk or 
jlem. Raleigh's Hijtory of the World. 

Set them aflope a reafonable depth, and then they will put 
forth many roots, and fo ca'rry more (hoots upon a fte?n. Bacon. 
This, ere it was in th’ earth, 

God made, and ev’ry herb, before it grew 

On the green ftem . Milt. Farad. Lojl. 

The Jtem thus threaten’d and thefap in thee, 

Drops all the branches of that noble tree. Waller: 

Farewell, you flow’rs, whofebuds with early care 
I watch'd, and to the chearful fun did rear: 

Who now fhall bind your ftems ? or, when you fall. 

With fountain dreams your fainting fouls recall ? Dryden. 

The low’ring Spring with lavifh rain 
Beats down the flender ftem and bearded grain. Dryden. 

2. Family; race; generation. Pedigrees are drawn in the form 
of a branching tree. 

This is a fte?n 

Of that victorious flock, and let us fear 

His native mightinefs. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

I will afTay her worth to celebrate, 

And fo attend ye toward her glittering (late ; 

Where ye may all, that are of noble ftem. 

Approach. Milton. 

Whofoever will undertake the imperial diadem, muft have 
of his own wherewith to fupport it; which is one of the rea- 
fons that it hath continued thefe two ages and more in that 
ftem, now fo much fpoken of. Hovel's Fecal Foreft. 

Do’fl thou in hounds afpire to deathlefs fame ? 

Learn well their lineage and their ancient ftem. Tickell. 

3. [Stammcn, Swedifli] The prow or forepart of a (hip. 

Orante’s barque, ev’n in the hero’s view. 

From ftem to Hern, by waves was overborn. Dryden. 

To Stem. v. a. [ftcenmia, Illandick.] To oppofe a current; 
to pafs crofs or forward notwithftanding the dream. 

They on the trading flood, 

Through the wide Ethiopian to the cape 

Ply, fiemming nightly tow’rd the Pole. Milt. Par. Lojl . 

Above the deep they raife their fcaly crefls. 

And ftem the flood with their ereefed breads. Denham. 

In (hipping fuch as this, the Irifli kern 
And untaught Indian, on the dream did glide, 

Ere (harp-keel’d boats to ftem the flood did learn, 

Or fin-like oars did fpread from either fide. Dryden. 

At length Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the dage. Pope . 

Stench, n.f. [from ytencan, Saxon.] 

1. A dink ; a bad fmell. 

Death, death ; oh amiable and lovely death ! 

Thou odoriferous ftench , found rottennefs, 

Arife forth from thy couch of lading night. Shakef. K. John. 

So bees with fmoke, and doves with noifome ftench , 

Are from their hives, and houfes, driv’11 away. Shakefpeare. 
Phyficians by the ftench of feathers cure the rifing of the 
mother. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory. 

The minidery will be found the fait of the earth, the only 
thing that keeps focieties of men from ftench and corruption. 

South's Sermons . 

The hoary Nar, 

Corrupted with the ftench of fulphur flows, 

And into Tiber’s dreams th’ infe&ed current throws. Addif 

2. I find it ufed once for a good fmell. 

Black bulls and bearded goats on altars lie, 

And clouds of fav’ry ftench involve the (ky. Dryden. 

To Stench, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To make to dink. 

The foulnefs of the ponds only ftencheth the water. Mortim . 


S T E 

1. [Toxftamch, corruptly.] To flop; to hinder to flow 

'I hey had better (kill to let blood than ftench it* K ru , 

Reftringents to J tench and incraffatives to thicken the bS' 

Stenography, n.f. [ w ' { and 

O the accurd ftenegraphy of Kate ! 

The princely eagle (hrunk into a bat. ri 

Stentoropho NICK. adj. [from Strntor, the HomericZS - 
whole voice was as loud as that of fifty men m x » 
voice.] Loudly fpeaking or founding. * ‘ a 

Of this ftentorophonick horn of Alexander there id n c 
preferved in the Vatican. Derbam's PHf:co-TL ^ 

To STEP. v.n. [preeppan, Saxon; ftappen, Dutch.] °‘°®' 

1. To move by a fingle change of the place of the foot 

Whofoever fird after the troubling the water ftetpedm 
made whole. J r * was 

One of our nation hath proceeded fo far, that he was ah] 4 * 
by the help of wings, in a running pace to fup conftantlv ten 
yards at a time. Wilkins's Math. IJ 

2. 1 o advance by a fudden progreflion. ® 

Ventidius lately 

Bury’d his father, by whofe death he's ftepp'd 

Into a great eftate. Shakefp. Timm of Mem. 

3. I o move mentally. 

When a perfon is hearing a fermon, he may (five his 
thoughts leave to ftep back fo far as to recoiled the feveral 



heads. 


IVatu. 


They ar eftepping almod three thoufand years back into the 
remoted antiquity, the only true mirrot/r of that ancient 

world. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

4. To go; to W’alk. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Shakefp. MacUih. 
The old poets ftep in to the afliftance of the medalift. Addif. 

5. Totakeadiort walk. 

See where he comes : fo pleafe you, ftep afide; 

I’ll know his grievance. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet, 

My brothers, when they faw me wearied out. 

Stepp'd , as they faid, to the next thicket-fide 
To bring me berries. Milton, 

When your mader wants a fervant who happens to be 
abroad, anfwer, that he had but jud that minute jtept out. 

Swift's Directions to Servants. 

6. To walk gravely and (lowly. 

Pyrrhus, the mod ancient of all the badiaws, ftept forth, 
and, appealing unto his mercies, earnedly requefted him to 
fpare his life. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

When you ftepp'd forth, how did the monder rage, 

In fcorn of your foft looks and tender age ! Cowley. 

Home the Twain retreats, 

• * 

His flock before him ftepping to the fold. Themfen's Summer. 
Step. n.f. [psep, Saxon; Jtap, Dutch.] 

1. Progreflion by one removal of the foot. 

Thou found and firm-fet earth, 

Hear not my fteps , which way they walk. Shakefp, Madeth, 
Ling’ring perdition, worfe than any death 
Can be at once, (hall ftep by ftep attend 
You and your ways. Shakefpeare's Temfift. 

Who was the fird to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded in every ftep ? Addijons Cato. 

2. One remove in climbing; hold for the foot; a dair. 

While Solyman lay at Buda, feven bloody heads of bilhops, 
(lain in the battle, were all fet in order upon a woo den ftp-, 

Knolles's Hiftory of tie Ws. 
The breadth of every fingle ftep or dair (hould be never lefs 
than one foot, nor more than eighteen inches. a-T' 

Thofe heights where William’s virtue might have (raid, 
And on the fubjetd world look’d fafely down, 

By Marlbro’ pafs’d, the props and fteps were made 
Sublimer yet to raife his queen’s renown. 

It was a faying among the ancients, truth lies in awe , 
and, to carry on this metaphor, we may judly fay, that logic' 
does fupply us with fteps , whereby we may go down t0 

the water. ? / 

3. Quantity of fpace paffed or meafured by one removal 0 

foot. _ ft h or 

Thegradus, a Roman meafure, maybe tranflated *J e '\ 

the half of a paffus or pace. Arbuthnot on a 

4. A fmall length; a fmall fpace. „ 

T here is but a ftep between me and death. 1 a * 

5. Walk ; paflage. 

O may thy pow’r, propitious dill to me, 

Condua my fteps to find the fatal tree 

In this deep fored. E ) 

6. Progreflion; a& of advancing. . f rom 

To derive two or three general principles of motl ° ■ s an d 
phaenomena, and afterwards to tell us how the P r0 P er -f e ft 
actions of all corporeal things follow from tn0 / .u^oh 
principles, would be a very great ftep in philo op y**®. 
thecaufes of thofe principles were not yet difcovere 

One 


STE 

n » Inlurv is beft defended by a fecond, and this by a third: 

. Lithe old mailers of the palace in France became 

mailers of the kingdom; and by thefe tor a general, during 
pleasure, might have grown mto a general for life, and^a g- 

The' q net i ft" mu ft riot proceed too fwiftly towards the deter- 
minition of his point, that he may with more eafe draw-the 
Earner to thofe principles by ftep, from whence thefinai 

conclufion will arife. 

„ Eootdep ; pfiht of the foot. 

From hence Adrea took her flight, and here ^ 

The prints of her departing fteps appear. Dryden s Virgil. 

g. Gait; manner of walking. 

Sudden from the golden throne 
With a fubmiflive ftep I haded down ; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, . 

Love S in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior: 

n Aftion; indance of conduct. . r , 

9 ’ The reputation of a man depends upon the fird fteps he 

makes in the world. Pc $ e ' 

Step in compofition, fignifies one who is related only by mar- 
rac^e [Steop, Saxon, from pepan, to deprive or make an or¬ 
phan • for the Saxons not only faid a fnp-mother, but a ftep- 
\hughter , or ftep-fon; to which it indeed, according to this 
etymology, more properly belongs: but as it is now feldom 
applied but to the mother, it feems to mean, in the mind of 
thofe who ufe it, a woman who lias Jlepped into the vacant 

place of the true mother.] 

How (hould their minds chufe but mifdoubt, led this diici- 
pline, which always you match with divine dodfrine as her 
natural and true filter, be found unto all kinds of knowledge 
a ftep-mother. _ Flookcr. 

His wanton ftep-dame loved him the more; 

But when (he faw her offered fweets refufe, 

Her love (he turn’d to hate. Fairy fjhteen. 

You (hall not find me, daughter. 

After the flander of mod ftep-mothers , 

Ul-ey’d unto you. Shakef Cymbeline. 

A father cruel, and z. ftep-dame falfe. Shakefpeare. 

Cato the elder, being aged, buried his wife, and married 
a young woman : his fon came to him, and faid, Sir, what 
have I offended, that you have brought a ftep-mother into your 
houfe ? The old man anfwered, Nay, quite the contrary, fon ; 
thou pleafed me fo well, as I would be glad to have more 
fuch. # Bacon. 

The name of ftep-dame , your pradlis’d art. 

By which you have edrang’d my father’s heart. 

All you have done againd me, or defign, 

Shows your averfion, but begets not mine. Dryd. Aurengz: 

A ftep-dame too I have, a curfed (he. 

Who rules my hen-peck’d fire, and orders me. Dryden: 
Any body would have guefi'ed mifs to have been bred up 
under the influence of a cruel ftep-dame , and John to be the 
fondling of a tender mother. Arbuthn. Hijl. of John Bull . 
Ste'ppingstone. n.f. [ftep and ftone .] Stone laid to catch 

the foot, and fave it from wet or dirt. 

Like fteppingftones to fave a Aride, 

In dreets where kennels are too wide. Swift. 

Stercora'ceous. adj. \ftcrcoraceus, Latin.] Belonging to 
dung; partaking of the nature of dung. 

Green juicy vegetables, in a heap together, acquire a heat 
equal to that of a human body ; then a putrid ftercoraceous 
tafte and odour, in fade refembling putrid fle(h, and in fmell 
human feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Stercor a/tion. n.f. [from ftercora , Latin.] The a<d of 
dunging; the a6f of manuring with dung. 

1 he fird help is ftercoration: the dieeps dung is one of the 
bed, and next the dung of kine, and that of horfes. Bacon. 
Stercoration is feafonable. Evelyn's Kalendar . 

The exteriour pulp of the fruit ferves not only for the fecu- 
rity of the feed, whild it hangs upon the plant, but, after it is 
fallen upon the earth, for the ftercoration of the foil, and pro¬ 
motion of the growth, though not the fird germination of the 
feminal plant. Kay on the Creation. 

,p RE ° /GRAPHY - n -f‘ [rspeo? and yocctpoj ; Jlereographie , Fr.] 
e 1 he a rt of drawing the forms of foltds upon a plane. Harris. 
metry. n. f [r^eo? and Jlereometrie^ French.] 

* art of meafuring all forts of folid bodies. Harris. 

ERIL. adj. [flerile, trench ; fierilis, Latin ] Barren; un¬ 
fruitful ; not productive ; wanting fecundity. 

Our elders fay, 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their fteril curfe. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

I hy fea marge fteril, and rocky hard. Shakef. Temp eft'. 
in ver y fteril years com (own will grow to another kind. 

rp Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

1 o teparate feeds, put them in water : fuch as are corrupted 
and/W fwim. ^ Brown's Vulgar Err ours . 

one is grown fteril and barren, and her births of animals 
are now very inconfiderable. Mores Antidote againfi Atheifm. 

, h .^ n the vegetative dratum was once wa(hed off by rains, 
*ne hills would have become barren, the ftrata below yield- 
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ing only m* e to* and mineral matter, fuch as w^neptfcf 

the formation of vegetables. . . „ . ... 

Sterility, n.f [Jlcrilitc, French; Jlcrilitas, from jtcriiis, 

Latin.] Barrennefs ; want of fecundity; umruitfulnefs. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of the fieri lity oi 
the foil, and becaufe their natives are exhauffed by fo many 
employments in fuch vad territories. Bacon s War with Spam. 

An eternal fterility mud have poffeffed the world, where all 
things had been fadened everladingly with the adamantine 
chains of fpecifick gravity, if the Almighty had not faid. Let 
the earth bring forth grafs, the herb yielding feed* and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit. . . Ben ^ e y s Sermon. r* 

Ke had more frequent occafion for repetition than any poet, 
vet one cannot aferibe this to any fterility of expreffion, but to 
the genius of his times, which delighted in thefe reiterated 

verfes . P°P e s E Jf“y on H °m*r i 

To Ste'rilize. v. a. [from fteril.'] To make barren; to de¬ 
prive of fecundity, or the power of pmduaion- 

May we not as well fuppofe the ftenlizing the earth was 
fufpended for fome time, ’till the deluge became the execu¬ 
tioner of it ? Woodward's Natural Hifiory. 

Go! fierilize the fertile with thy rage. _ Savage. 

Stealing, adj. [Of this word many derivations have been 
offered; the mod probable of which is that offered by Cam- 
den y who derives it from the Eafterlings y who were employed 

as coiners.] . , 

1. An epithet by which genuine Englidi money is di(criminated. 

The king’s treafure of (lore, that he left at his death, 
amounted unto eighteen hundred thouland pounds j te> ling. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Several of them would rather chufe to count out a turn in 
fefterces than in pounds fterling. Addif on. 

2. Genuine; having pad the ted. . # 

There is not one fingle witty phrafe in this collection, 
which hath not received the damp and approbation of one 
hundred years: he may therefore be fecure to find them all 
genuine, fterling , and authentick. Swift's Polite Converfat'iGn „ 
Stealing, n. f.[fterlingum 9 low Lat. from the adjective.] 

1. Englidi coin; money. 

This vifionary various projects tries. 

And knows that to be rich is to be wife: 

By ufeful obfervation he can tell 

The facred charms that in true fterling dwell ; 

How gold makes a patrician of a (lave, 

A dwarf an Atlas, a Therfites brave. Garth A 

Great name, which in our rolls recorded (lands. 

Leads honours, and protects the learned bands, 

Accept this offering to thy bounty due, 

And Roman wealth in Englidi fterling view. C. Arbuthnot ; 

2. Standard rate. 

STERN, aaj. [feypn, Saxon.] 

1. Severe of countenance; truculent of afpe£t. 

Why look you dill fo ftem and tragical. Shakef H. VL 
I would outdare the fierneft eyes that look, 

Outbrave the heart mod daring on the earth. 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the (he-bear. 

Yea, mock the lion when lie roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. Shake]. Merchant of Venice. 

It (hall not be amiis here to prefent the ftem but lively coun¬ 
tenance of this fo famous a man. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
Gods and men 

Fear’d her ftem frown, and (he was queen o’ th’ woods. Milt. 

2 . Severe of manners; harfh; unrelenting; cruel. 

My fometime general. 

I’ve feen thee ftem, and thou had oft beheld 

Heart-hard’ning fpe£tacles. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Women are foft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou ft cm , obdurate, flinty, rough, remorfelefs. Shakefp-. 
The common executioner. 

Whole heart th’ accudom’d fight of death makes hard, 

Falls not the ax upon the humbled neck, 

But fird begs pardon: will you [terrier be 
Than he that deals and lives by bloody drops ? Shakefpearh 
Did this in Caefar feem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cry’d, Caefar hath wept; 

Ambition (hould be made of fterner duff. Shak. Jul. C<vf 
Then (hall the war, and ftem debate and drife 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life; 

And in thy fane the dudy fpoils among, 

High on the burnifti’d roof, my banner (hall be hung. Dryd „ 
How Jtem as tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We ladi the pupil and defraud the ward. Dryden's Perf 

3. Hard ; aflli6tive. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftem time, 

Thou (houldd have faid. Go, porter, turn the key, 

All cruels elfe fubferib’d. Shakefp. King Ledr. 

Stern, n.f. [yteoj-i, Saxon. Of the fame original "with fieer.] 
I. The hind part of the (hip where the rudder is placed. 

Let a barbarous Indian, who had never feen a£hip, viewthei 
feparate and disjointed parts, as the prow andyfevz, the ribs, 
mads, ropes, and fhrouds, he would form but a very lame 
idea of it, Watts's Improvement of the Mind* 

They 
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They turn jheir heads to fea, their fterm to land. Dryd. 

2 . Poll: of management; direction. 

The king from Eltam I intend to fend. 

And lit at chiefeft ftern of publickweal. Shakef H. VI. 

3, The hinder part of any thing. 

She all at once her beaftly body railed, 

With doubled forces high above the ground. 

Though wrapping up her wreathed ftern around. Fa. Queen. 

Stf/rnage. n.f. [from ftern .] The fteerage or ftern. Not 
ufed. 

Grapple your minds to fternage of this navy. 

And leave your England as dead midnight ftill. Shakefpeare. 

Ste'rnly. adj. [from ftern.] In a ftern manner ; feverely 5 
truculently. 

Sternly he pronounc’d 

The rigid interdiction, Miltons Farad. Lojl . 

Yet fure thou art not, nor thy face the fame, 

Nor thy limbs moulded in fo foft a frame; 

Thou look’ft more Jternly , do’ft more ftrongly move. 

And more.of awe thou bear’ft, and lefs of love. Dryden. 

St e'r n n e s s. n. J. ’ [from ftern. ] 

x. Severity of look. 

Of ftature huge, and eke of courage bold. 

That fons of men amaz’d their fternnefs to behold. Spenfer . 

How would he look to fee his work fo noble 
Wildly bound up ! or how 
Should I, in theie my borrow’d flaunts, behold 
The fternnefs of his prefence! Shakefpeare. 

2. Severity or harftinefs of manners. 

I have fternnefs in my foul enough 
To hear of foldiers work. Dryden's Cleomenes. 

Ste'rnonf. n.f The breaft-bone. 

A foldier was fhot in the breaft through the fternon. Wifeman. 

Sternuta'tion. n.f [ fternutatio , Latin.] The aCt of 
lneezing. 

Sternutation is a convulfive fhaking of the nerves and muf- 
cles, firft occafioned by an irritation of thofe in the noftrils. 

Quincy. 

Concerning fternutation , or fneezing, and the cuftom of 
faluting upon that motion, it is generally believed to derive its 
original from a difeafe wherein fternutation proved mortal, 
and fuch as fneezed died. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sternutative, adj. £ flernutatif. \ Fr. from fternuto , Latin.] 
Having the quality of fneezing. 

Sternutatory, n.f. [ Jlernutatoire , Fr. from fternuto , Lat.] 
Medicine that provokes to fneeze. 

Phyficians, in perfons near death, ufe fternutatories , or fuch 
medicines as provoke unto fneezing; when if the faculty arife, 
and fternutation enfueth, they conceive hopes of life. Brown, 

Ste'ven. n.f. [yteyen, Saxon.] Aery, or loud clamour. 

Ne fooner was out, but fwifter than thought, 

, Faft by the hide, the wolf Lowder caught; 

And had not Roffy renne to the fteven , 

Lowder had been flain thilke fame even. Spenfer . 

To Stew. v. a. [efiuver, French; fioven, Dutch.] 

To feeth any thing in a flow moift heat. 

Ere I was rifen from the place, that fhow’d 
My duty kneeling, came a reeking poft, 

Stew'd in his hafte, half breathlefs. Shakefp . King Lear. 

I bruifed my fkin with playing at fword and dagger with a 
mafter of fence, three veneys for a difh of ftew'd prunes. Shah. 

To Stew. v. n. To be feethed in a flow moift heat. 

Stew. n.f. [efiuve, French; ftufa, Italian; eftufa, S panifh.] 

1. A bagnio ; a hot-houfe. 

As burning /Etna from his boiling ftew 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoke. Fa. Queen. 
The Lydians were inhibited by Cyrus to ufe any ar¬ 
mour, and give themfelves to baths and ftews. Abbot. 

2. A brothel; a houfe of proftitution. [This fignification is by 
fome imputed to this, that there were licenfed brothels near 
the ftews or fifhponds in Southwark; but probably ftew, like 
bagnio, took a bad fignification from bad ufe.] 

There be that hate harlots, and never were at the ftews ; that 
abhor falftiood, and never brake promife. Afcham. 

Mybufinefs in this ft ate 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 

Where I.have feen corruption boil and bubble, 

’Fill it o’er-run the ftew . Shakefpeare. 

With them there aren oftews, no diffolute houfes, no cur- 
telans. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Her, though feven years fhe in the ftews had laid, 

A nunnery durft receive and think a maid 
And though in childbirth’s labour fhe did lie, 

Midwives would fwear ’twere but a tympany. Donne. 

What mod’rate fop would rake the park or ftews. 

Who among troops of faultlefs nymphs can chufe? Rofcom. 
Making his own houfe a ftews , a bordel, and a fchool of 
lewdnefs, to inftill the rudiments of vice into the unwary 
flexible years of his poor children. South's Sermons. 
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SI E'WARD. n. f. [ytipapb, Saxon.] 

1. One who manages the affairs of another. 

There fat yclad in red, 

Down.to the ground, a comely perfonaoe, 

That in his hand a white rod managed; 

He fteward was, hight diet, ripe of age, 

And in demeanour foher, and in council fao- e . p n ® 
Whilft I have gold, I’ll be his fteward ftifl. * Shak tIT' 
Take on you the charge * non * 

And kingly government of this your land; 

Not as protector, jleward , fubftitute, 

Or lowly fadtor for another’s gain. Shakef Richard ITT 
How is it that I hear this of thee ? Give an account of th * 
ftewardfhip; for thou mayeft be no \ongzrfteward. Lu / 
When a fteward defrauds his lord, he muft connive auh* 
reft of the fervants while they are following the fame p ra ! 
tice. n 

What can be a greater honour than to be chofen one offfie 
ftewards and difpenfers of God’s bounty to mankind? Wh t 
can give a generous fpirit more complacency than to confider 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, their fubfiflence’ 
and the good conduct of their lives ? 0 -A 

2 . An officer of ftate. y ’ 

The duke of Suffolk is the firft, and claims 
To be high fteward. Hbahftme. 

Stewardship. ?/. f. [from ftezvarcl. ] The office of a 
fteward. 

The earl of Worcefter 

Flath broke his ftaff, refign’d his ftewardfhip. Shakefp. 7 ?. II 

Shew us the hand of God 

That hath difmifs’d us from our ftewardfhip. Skakefpeare. 
If they are not employed to fuch purpofes, we are falfe to 
our truft, and the ftewardfhip committed to us, and fhall be 
one day feverely accountable to God for it. Calam/s Sermons, 

Sti'bial. adj. [from fiibium , Latin.] Antimonial. 

The former depend upon a corrupt incinerated melancholy, 
and the latter upon an aduft filial or eruginous fulphur. Harv. 

St Be ados. n.f. [ Jlicadis , Latin.] An herb. Ainfworth. 

Stick, n.f. [pticca, Saxon; ftccco, Italian; feck, Dutch.] A 
piece of wood fmall and long. 

Onions as they hang will Ihoot forth, and fo will the herb 
orpin, with which in the country they trim their houfes, bind¬ 
ing it to a lath or ftick fet againft a wall. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
Some ftrike from clafhing flints their fiery feed, 

Some gather fticks the kindled flames to feed. Dryden. 

To STICK, v. a. preterit e fuck participle ipdSL.fuck. [pican, 
Saxon.] To faften on fo as that it may adhere. 

Two troops in fair array one moment fhow’d; 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow’d : 

The points of fpears are fuck within the fhield, 

The fteeds without their riders fcour the field, 

The knights unhors’d. Dryden. 

Would our ladies, inftead of [ticking on a patch againft 
their country, facrifice their necklaces againft the common 
enemy, what decrees ought not to be made in their fa¬ 
vour ? * Addifon. 

Oh for fome pedant reign, 

Some gentle James to blefs the land again ; 

To f.tick the doctor’s chair unto the throne, 

Give law to words, or war with words alone. Bfy' 

To Stick, v. n. 

To adhere ;• to unite itfelf by its tenacity or penetrating 
power. 

I will caufe the fifti of thy rivers to jtick unto thy feales. Ez. 
The green caterpillar breedeth in the inward parts of rofes 
not blown, where the dew fticketh. Bacon, 

Though the fword be put into the Iheath, we muft not fuj- 
fer it there to ruft, or ftick fo faft as that we fhall not be able 
to draw it readily, when need requires. Raleig • 

2 . To be infeparable; to be united with any thing. Genera y 

in an ill fenfe. \ 

Now does he feel , 

His fecret murthers jticking on his hands. Shakefp. Matte • 
He is often ftigmatized with it, as a note of infamy> top 
by him whilft the world lafteth. jTy 

In their quarrels they proceed to calling names, til 1 v 
light upon one that is fure to ftick. ^ * ’ 

3. To reft upon the memory painfully. , . 

The going away of that which had ftaid fo long, p° f 
ftick with me Bacon's Natural Hijtoy 

4. To flop; tolofemotion. 

I fliudder at the name ! 

My blood runs backward, and my fault’ring tongue 
Sticks at the found. Smith's Phadra and Hpt 


5. To refift emiflion. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce amen f 
I had moft need of blefling, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 
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Shahfp. M** 
6 . To 
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t r ou , he is true bred. 7 Sbdhfpeare’s Henry IV 

” r be firft contains a /ticking faft to Chrift when the Chnf- 
.. nro feffion is peifecuted ; and the fecond a rifing from fin, 

Js he rofe" to a new Chriftian life. Hammond. 

Some ftick to you, and fome to t'other fide. Dryden 
They could not but conclude, that to be their intereft, and 
be i„„ fo convinced, purfue it and flick to it. f' Jf 

b Idle advantage will be on our fide, if we to its efle i- 
. Addijon s Freeholder . 

tials. „ , ,, . 

- To be troublefome by adhering. _ . . /;*./, 

r anl fatisfied to trifle away my time, rather than let it Jtul 

Pope's Letters. 

byrhe. . , , a 

o To remain; not to be Jolt. . . 

Proverbial fentences are formed into a verfe, whereby they 

flick upon the memory. iVatts. 

c. To dwell upon; not to forfake. _ 

> jp the matter be knotty, the mind muft flop and buckle to 
it and [tick upon it with" labour and thought, and not leave 
jtVill it has maftered the difficulty. Locke. 

' Every man, befides occafional affections, has beloved itu- 
dies which the mind will more clofely ftick to. Locke. 

,0 To caufe difficulties or fcruple. 

This is the difficulty that fticks with the molt reafonable 
of thofe who, from confcience, refufe to join with the Revo¬ 
lution. ^fi¬ 

ll. To fcruple; to hefitate. 

It is a good point of cunning for a man to fhape the anfwer 
he would "have in his own words and propofitions; for it makes 
the other party ftEck the lefs. _ Bacon. 

The church of Rome, under pretext of expontion of Scrip¬ 
ture, doth not ftick to add and alter. Bacon. 

Rather than impute our mifearriages to our own corruption, 
we do not flick to arraign providence itfelf. L’ Ef range. 

Every one without hefitation fuppofes eternity, and fticks 
not toaferibe infinity to duration. Locke. 

That two bodies cannot be in the fame place is a truth 
that no body any more fticks at, than at this maxim, that it is 
impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. Locke. 

To ftick at nothing for the publick intereft is reprefented as 
the refined part of the Venetian wifdom. Addifon on Italy. 

Some ftick not to fay, that the parfon and attorney forged a 
will. Arbuthnot . 

12. To be flopped ; to be unable to proceed. 

If we (hould fail. 

--We fail! 

But ferew your courage to the fticking place. 

And we’ll not fail. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

They never doubted the commons ; but heard all fuck in 
the lords houfe, and defined the names of thofe who hindered 
the agreement between the lords and commons. Clarendon. 
He threw : the trembling weapon pafs’d 
Through nine bull-hides, each under other plac’d 
On his broad fliield, and Jtuck within the laft. Dryden. 

13. To be embarrafied ; to be puzzled. 

Where they ftick, they are not to be farther puzzled by 

putting them upon finding it out themfelves. Locke. 

They will ftick long at part of a demonftration, for want of 
perceiving the connexion of two ideas, that, to one more 
exercifed, is as vifible as any thing. Locke. 

Souls a little more capacious can take in the connexion of 
a lew propofitions; but if the chain be prolix, here they Jtick 
and are confounded. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

14. To Stick cut. To be prominent with deformity. 

His flefli is bon fumed away that it cannot be feen, and his 
bones that were not feen ftick out. Job xxxiii. 21. 

W To Stick out. To be unemployed, 
lo Stick, v.a [yrician, Saxon; fteken, Dutch.] 
i* T o ftab ; to pierce with a pointed inftrument. 

The Heruli, when their old kindred fell fick, fiuck them 
With a dagger. GW. 

2. I o hx upon a pointed body. 

3 * I o faften by transfixion. 

Her death ! 

I 11 ftand betwixt 1 it firft fhall pierce my heart! 

_W e will be ftuck together on his dart. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
4 - to fet with fomething pointed. 

A lofty pile they rear; 

"I he fabrick’s front with cyprefs twHs they ftrew, 

x, , ftick the fides with boughs of baleful yew. ’ Drvden 

[from fiicky.] Adhefive quality; vifcofityj 
glutmoufnefs; tenacity. y 9 

TI a ^ n ' the Plaice of prizefighters, who 

pHccd feconds with ftaves or fticks to imerpofe occafionally j 
• 10 take part with one fide or other. 3 J 

Fortune, as (he’s wont, tura’d fickle, 

• [or the foe began to fickle. Fhtdihm, 

t0 C ° ntend rather With ° bftinac y 

w L ct them go to’t, and fickle, 

tether a conclave, or a conventicle. Ckdveland. 
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Heralds fickle, who got who, _ . 

So many hundred years ago. Huaibras . 

3. To trim; to play faft and loofe; to a<ft a part between op- 

P °When he fees half of theChriftians killed, and the reft in 
a fa : r way of being routed, he [tickles betwixt the remainder of 
God’s hoft and the race of fiends. Dryden's Juv Dedication. 

StFcklebag. n.f [Properly Jlickleback, from [tick, to prick,] 

The fmalleft of frefh-water fifh. , Ao 

A little fifii called a fticklebag, without feales, hath^ us ' j 
fenced with feveral prickles. IE a it on s Angier. 

Stickler, n.f [from [tickle.] 

x. A fidefman to fencers; a fecotid to a duellift; onewhofta 

to judge a combat. ..... 

Bail 1 ius came to part them, the [tickler's authority being un¬ 
able to perfuade cholerick hearers; and part them he did. ^ian. 

Balilius, the judge, appointed fticklers and trumpets, 
whom the others fhould obey. Sidney. 

Our former chiefs, like [ticklers of the war, 

Firft fought t’ inflame the parties, then to poife : 

The quarrel lov’d, but did the caufe abhor; 

And did not ftrike to hurt, but made a noife. Dryden. 

2 . An obftinate contender about any thing. 

Quercetanus, though the grand [tickler for the tua p?an a , 

^ has this conceftion of the irrefolublenefs of diamonds. Boyle. 
The inferior tribe of common women have, in moft reigns, 
been the profefl’ed Jticklers for fuch as have acted againft the 
true intereft of the nation. Addifn s Freeholder . 

The tory or high church clergy *were the gyceeXeEt ficklers 
againft the exorbitant proceedings of king James II. S-wift. 

All place themfelves in the lift of the national church, 
though they are great (\ticklers for liberty of confcience. Swift% 

Sti'cky. adj. [from[tick.] Vifcous; adhefive; glutinous. 

Herbs which laft longeft are thofe of ftrong fmell and with 
a fticky ftalk. Bacon s Natui cil Id if If Ay. 

STIFF, adj [prip, Saxon ; [iff 1 Danifh; ftyf,S>wed\ih',Jtifur, 
Iflandick; ftijf, Dutch.] 

1. Rigid; inflexible; refilling flexure; not flaccid; not limber; 
not eafily flexible; not pliant. 

They rifing on Jliff pinions tower 
The mid aerial Iky. Milton „ 

The glittering robe 

Hung floating loofe, or [tiff with mazy gold. Thomfon . 

2. Not foft; not giving way ; not fluid; not eafily yielding to 
the touch. 

Still lefs and lefs my boiling fpirits flow; 

And I grow ftijf' as cooling metals do. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
Mingling with that oily liquor, they were wholly incorpo¬ 
rate, and fo grew more [tiff and firm, making but one fub- 
ftance. Burnet's Theory cf the Earth . 

3. Strong; not eafily refifted. 

On a ftijf gale 

THe Theban fwan extends his wings. Denham , 

4. Hardy ; ftubborn ; not eafily fubdued. 

How ftiff is my vile fenfe. 

That I ftand up, and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge forrows ! Better I were diftradt! Shakef care, 

5. Obftinate; pertinacious. 

We neither allow unmeet nor purpofe the [iff defence of 
any unneceflary cuftom heretofore received. Hooker. 

1 Yield to others when there is caufe; but it is a fhame to 
ftand ftijf in a foolifh argument. Taylor. 

A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe, 

Stiff to defend their hofpitable laws. Dryden: 

6. Harlh; not written with eafe; conftrained. 

7. Formal; rigorous in certain ceremonies; not difengaged in 
behaviour; ftarched ; affbdfed. 

The FYench are open, familiar, and talkative ; the Italians 
[iff, ceremonious, and referved. Addifon on Italy . 

8. In Shakefpeare it feems to mean ftrongly maintained, or af- 
ferted with good evidence. 

This is ftijf news. Shakefpeare. 

ToSti'ffen. v.a. [ptipian, Saxon.] 

1. To make ftiff; to make inflexible ; to make unpliant. 

When the blaft of war blows in our ears. 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood, 

Dilguife fair nature with hard favour’d rage. Shakef. H. V. 
He ftijfened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
unto the Lord. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13, 

ft lie poor, by them difrobed, naked lie, 

V eil’d with no other covering but the fky ; 

Ex pos’d- to fijf’ning frofts, and drenching (liowers, 

Which thicken’d air from her black bofom pours. Sandy r. 

Her eyes grow^ Stiffen'd, and with fulphur burn. Dryden. 

2. To make obftinate. 

H er fijf'ning grief. 

Who faw her children flaughter’d all at once 

Was dull to mine. Dryden and Ln. 

To Sti ffen, v. n. 

1. 'Fo grow ftiff; to grow rigid ; to become unpliant. 

Aghaft, aftoniflrd, and ftruck dumb with fear, 

I -flood ; like brillles rofe my ftijf'ning hair. Dryden. 
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?ix’a in aftonifhment I gaze upon tFee, 

Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven, 

Who pants for breath, and fiffens yet alive; 

In dreadful looks, a monument of wrath, Addifon's Cato. 

2 . To grow hard ; to be hardened. 

I he tender foil, then fiffening by degrees. 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding feas. Dry den. 

3* T ° grow left fuiceptive of impreftion ; to grow obftinate. 

Some fouls, we fee, 

Grow hard and fiffm with adverfity. Dryden. 

Si iffhea rted. cidj. [fiijft and heart. J Obftinate; ftub- 
born ; contumacious. 

, The ) r are impudent children, and ftffhcarted. Ezek. ii. 

StTffly. adv. [from fiff\ Rigidly; inflexibly; ftubbornly. 
In matters divine, it is ftill maintained ftifjly , that they have 
no ftifthecked force. Hooker. 

I commended them that ftood fo fiiffly for the Lord. 2 E/dr. 
The Indian Hg of itfclf multiplieth from root to root, the 
plenty of the fapand the foftnefs ol the ftalk making the bough, 
being overloaden and notftiffiy upheld, to weigh down. Bacon. 

Sti'ffnfcked. adj. [ftff and neck .J Stubborn; obftinate; 
contumacious. 

An infinite charge to her majefty, to fend over fuch an 
army as fhould tread down all that ftandeth before them on 
foot, and lay on the ground all th zftff necked. Spenfer . 

This ftiffneck'd pride, nor art nor force can bend. 

Nor high-flown hopes to reafon’s lure defcend. Denham. 
Sti'ffnes's. n.f. [from Jiff.] 

I. Rigidity; inflexibility; hardnefs; ineptitude to bend. 

T heftffnefi and drynefs of iron to melt, muft beholpen by 
moiftening or opening it. Bacon. 

The willow bows and recovers, the oak is ftubborn and in¬ 
flexible ; and the punifhment of that fiffnefi> is one branch of 
the allegory. _ L'Eftrange. 

$. Ineptitude to motion. 

The pillars of this frame grow weak. 

My finews flacken, and an icy fEffntfs 

Benumbs my blood. Denham. 

3. Tenfion ; not laxity. 

To try new fhrouds, one mounts into the wind. 

And one below, their eafe or fiffnefi n otes. Dryden. 

4. Obftinacy ; ftubbornnefs; contumacioufnefs. 

The vices of old age have the ftffnefs of it too; and as 
it is the unfitteft time to learn in, io the unfitncfs of it to un¬ 
learn will be found much greater. South's Sermons. 

Firmnefs or fiiffnefs of the mind is not from adherence to 
truth, but fubmiflion to prejudice. Locke. 

Thefe hold their opinions with the greateft ftffnefs ; being 
generally the moft fierce and firm in their tenets. Locke. 

5. Unpleafing formality; conftraint. 

All this religion fat eafily upon him, without any of that 
fiffnefi and conftraint, any of thofe forbiddin g appearances 
which difparage the a<ftions of the fincerely pious. Atterbury. 

6. Rigoroufnefs; harfhnefs. 

There fill yourfelf with thofe moft joyous fights; 

But fpeak no word to her of thefe fad plights. 

Which her too conftant fiffnefi doth conftrain, Spenfer. 

7. Manner of writing, not eafy but harfti and conftrained. 

Rules and critical obfervations improve a good genius, 
where nature leadeth the way, provided he is not too fcrupu- 
lous; for that will introduce a fiifinefi and affectation, which 
are utterly abhorrent trom all good writing. Felton . 

To Stifle, v. a. \efloufer , French.] 

1. To opprefs or kill by clofenefs of air; to fuffocate. 

Where have you been broiling ? 

—Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Cou’d not be wedg’d in more; I am ftijled 

With the mere ranknefs of their joy. Shalefpcare. 

Pray’r againft his abfolute decree. 

No more avails than breath againft the wind ; 

Blown fiifiing back on him that breathes it forth. Milton. 
That part of the air that we drew out, left the more room 
for the fiifting fleams of the coals to be received into it. Boyle. 

Stifed with kifles a fweet death he dies. Dryden. 

At one time they keep their patients fo clofe and warm, as 
almoft to ftifie them with care; and all on a fudden, the 
cold regimen is in vogue. Baker. 

I took my leave, being half fiified with the clofenefs of the 
room. Swift’s Account of Partridge’s Death. 

2 . To keep in; to hinder from emiflion. 

Whilft bodies become coloured by reflecting or tranfmitting 
this or that fort of rays more copioufly than the reft, they ftop 
and ftife in themfelves the rays which they do not refleCt or 
tranfmit. Newton's Opticks. 

3. T'p extinguifti by hindering communication. 

4. To extinguifti by artful or gentle means. 

Every reafonable man will pay a tax with chearfulnefs for 
ftifiing a civil war in its birth. Addifns Freeholder . 

5. To fupprefs; to conceal. 

If’t prove thy fortune, Polydore, to conquer, 

Truft me, and let me know thy love’s fuccefs. 

That I may ever after ftifie mine. Otway's Orphan. 
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7 he’fe conclufions have been acknowledoed bv 
tnemfelves, till with labour and ftudy thev had 
conviClions. ' ' J ^ 

You excel in the art of ftifiing and concealing voSS"' 
ment. &reient- 

S 7 FGMA. n.f. [ ftigma^ Latin.] - 

1. A brand ; a mark with a hot iron. 

2. A mark-of infamy. 

Stigma'tical. lad}, [from ftigina.] Branded or 
Sti'gmatick. S with fome token of infamy. a 

Foul ftigmaticky that’s more than thou can’ft tell c/ , 

Thou’rt like a foul mifhapen fiigmatick , * - 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. n 

He is deformed, crooked, old and ere, l JP ear t. 

Vicious, ungentle, foolifh, blunt, unkind, 

Stigmatkalm making, worfe in mind. ShM lm 

To Stigmatize, v. a. [ftigmatifer, French, from £J\ 

I o mark with a brand; to dilgrace with a note of re¬ 
proach. re ' 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difeharge it with 
greater honefty than men of the world; bccaufe the^ormer in 
reading have been ufed to find virtue extolled and vice [ti? 
matizedy while the latter have feen vice triumphant and virtu^ 
difcountenanced. 

Sour enthufiafts afted to fiigmatize the fineft and moft ek- 
gant authors both ancient and modern, as dangerous to reli- 

S ion ’ Addifon’s Freeholder 

The privileges of juries fhould be afeertained, and who¬ 
ever violates them ftigmatized by publick cenfure. 

Sti'lar. adj. [from ftile.] Belonging to the 

dial. 


Swift. 
ftiie of i 


At fifty one and a half degrees, which is London’s latitude, 
make a mark, and laying a ruler to the center of the plane and 
to this mark, draw a line for the fitilar line. Mem, 

Stile, n.f. [pti^ele, fromyngan, Sax. to climb.] 

1. A fet of fteps to pafsfrom one enclofure to another. 

There comes my mafter and another gentleman from Frog- 
mare over the ftiie this way. Shakejpeau. 

If they draw feveral ways, they be ready to hang themfelves 
upon every gate or ftiie they come at. L’Eflrann. 

The little ftrutting pile, 

You fee juft by the church-yard ftiie. Swift. 

2 . [Stile, Fr.] A pin to caft the fhadow in a fun dial. 

EreCI the ftiie perpendicularly over the fubftilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dial plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon’s Mech. Exercife ; 

ST I'LET'TO. n.f [Italian ; fillet, Fr.] A fmall dagger, of which 
the blade is not edged but round, with a fharp point. 

When a fenator fhould be torn in pieces, he hired one, 
who entering into the fenate-houfe, fhould aflault him as an 
enemy to the ftate; and ftabbing him with ftilettoes leave him 
to be torn by others. Hakewill on Providence. 

To STILL, v. a. [pnllan, Sax.ftillcn, Dutch.] 

1. Tofilence; to make filent. 

Is this the fcourge of France ? 

Is this the Talbot fo much fear’d abroad. 

That with his name the mothers ftill their babes. Shakefi. 

2 . To quiet; to appeafe. 

In all refrainings of anger, it is the beft remedy to make a 
man’s felf believe, that the opportunity of revenge is not yet 
come; but that he forefees a time for it, and fo to ftill him- 
felf in the mean time, and referve it. Bacon. 

3. To make motronlefs. 

He having a full fway over the water, had power to fnl 
and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it. IVlodward. 

The third fair morn now blaz’d upon the main. 

Then glafly fmooth lay all the liquid plain, 

The winds werehufh’d, the billows icarcely curl’d, 

And a dead filence Jtill'd the watry world. 

Still, adj. [fill, Dutch.] , 

1. Silent; uttering no noife. It is weft obferved by Junius ? thaw 
ft is the found commanding filence. 

We do not acf, that often jeft and laugh : . 

’Tis old but true, ftill {wine eat all the draugh. Shakcjy> 

Your wife Ocftavia, with her modeft eyes, 
Andyi/Y/conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakefpeare's Antony and C.copatrg. 

The ftorm was laid, the winds retir’d, 

Obedient to thy will; 

The fea that roar’d at thy command. 

At thy command was ftill. 

2. Quiet; calm. 

Atin when he fpied 

Thus in ftill waves of deep delight to wade, 

Fiercely approaching to him loudly cry’d. 

From hence my lines and I depart, 

I to my foft ftill walks, they to my heart; 

I to the nurfe, they to the child of art. .WHutlV- 

Religious pleafure moves gently, and therefore c0 . 

dees not affefl by rapture, but is like the P '^ 1 '°Strdsi- 
which is ftill and lobe?. 

Hojtf 


Addiffo 


Fairy 


F)onnt> 
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a <■ nmcicens ail the {till parts of life, and keeps the mmd 
H ,° P irThermoft remits and indolent hours. AMg 

"ft . T ,1 Us has reprefented it as a very gentle and Jull 
■ S in the beautiful defeription he has given of it. sJckfon. 
1 How all things liften, while thy mule complains; 

C,,ch filence waits on philomela s {trains, 

In fome [till ev’ning, when the whifp nng breeze 
Pants on the leaves, and dies upon the trc^. 

• ^reci^fit ftill, but with no ftill penfivenefs. _ Sidney. 
Though the body really moves, yet not changing perceive- 
We dftlance with other bodies, as faft as the ideas of our minds 
*ow in train, the thing fee,ns to fta.nd ftill, as we find m 

^Thafln this ftate of ignorance, we fhort-fighted creatures 
J„ht notmiftake true felicity, we are endowed with a power 
, Aifnend any particular defire. This is (landing find w 


nu 


Pope. 


s t i 


to fufpend any particular 
we-are not fufficiently aflured. 

This ftone, O Syfiphus, ftand s fills 
Ixion refts upon his wheel. 

Situ. »•/ Calms filence. 

Herne the hunter. 

Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreft. 

Doth all the winter time ztftill of mid-night, 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. 

Shakefpeare. 

He had never any jealoufy with his father, which might give 
occafion of altering court or council upon the change ; but ad 
things pafs’d in a fill. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Still, adv. [ftulle, Saxor.] 

1. To this time; till now. . . , . 

It hath been anciently reported, and is ftill received, that 
extreme applaufes of great multitudes have fo Lanfied the air, 
that birds flying over have fallen down. Bacon. 

Thou, O matron ! 

Here dying to the fhore haft left thy name. 

Cajeta ftill the place is call’d from thee, 

The nurfe of great Eneas’ infancy. Dryden's Mneid. 

2. Neverthelefs; notwithftanding. 

The defire of fame betrays the ambitious man into inde¬ 
cencies that lefien his reputation ; he is ftill all aid left any of 
his aft ions fhould be thrown away in private. Addifon. 

3. In an encreafing degree. 

As God fometimes addrefles himfelf in this manner to the 
hearts of.men ; fo, if the heart will receive fuch motions by a 
ready compliance, they will return more frequently, andy?/ 7 / 
more and more powerfully. South. 

The moral perfeftions of the Deity, the more attentively 
we confider them, the more perfectly fill fhall we know them. 

Atterbury. 

4. Always; ever; continually. 

Unlefs God from heaven did by vifion ftill fhew them what 
to do, they might do nothing. Hooker » 

My brain I’ll prove the female to my foul; 

My foul, the father ; and thefe two beget 
A generation of /////-breeding thoughts. Shakefpeare. 

Whom the difeafe of talking/////once poflefleth, he can ne¬ 
ver hold his peace. Ben. Johnfon. 

He told them, that if their king were ftill abfent from them, 
they would at length crown apes. Davies on Ireland. 

Chymifts would be rich, if they could ftill do in great quan¬ 
tities, what they have fometimes done in little. Boyle. 

Trade begets trade, and people go much where many people 
are already gone: fo men run fill to a crowd in the ftreets, 
though only to fee. Temple. 

The fewer ftill you name, you wound the more. 

Bond is but one; but Harpax is a fcore. Pope. 

5. After that. 

In the primitive church, fuch as by fear being compelled to 
facrifice to ftrange gods, after repented, and kept ftill the of¬ 
fice of preaching the gofpel. JVhitgifte. 

6. In continuance. 

I with my hand at midnight held your head* 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 

Still and anon chear’d up the heavy time, 

Saying, what want you? Shakefpeare's King John. 

Still, n.f [from dftil.] A veflel for diftillation ; an alem- 
bick. 

Nature’s confectioner, the bee, 

Whole fuckets are moift alchimy; 

The fill of his refining mold, 

Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 

i In diftilling hot fpirits, if the head of the ftill be taken off, 
the vapour which afeends out of the ftill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the ftill. . Newton’s Opticks. 

This fragrant fpirit is obtained from all plants in the leaft 
aromatick, by a cold ftill, with a heat not exceeding that of 
Cummer. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

*0 Still, v. a. [from diftil,] Todiftil; to extrad or ope¬ 
rate upon by diftillation. 


ToSriLt. v.n. iftillo. Lathi.] To drop; to fail in firopsi 

Out of ufe. , , , 

tin frentre ,(T ainft the ground he threw, 

And tears ftiird :from him which mov’d all the crew. Chafm. 

Short thick fobs, whofe thund’ring volleys Boat, 

And roul themfelves over her lubnc throat 

In panting i|W out of her breai, 

That ever-bubbling fprmg. . ih / , . 

Stillati'tious. adj. [ftiltatMusj Latin.] Falling til drops, 

drawn by a ftill- r . 

Sti'llatory. n.f. [from fall or dijtil.] 

1. An alembick ; a veffel in which diftillation is performed. 

In all fiillatories , the vapour is turned bacx upon ltfelf, ) 
the encounter of the Tides of th e/dilatory. cicon. 

2. The room in which Hills are placed ; laborat&ry. < 

All offices that require heat, as kitchms, fiillatories, ftoves, 
fhould be meridional. . J V % on s ^chitefiure 

Thefe are nature’s ftillatories, in whofe caverns-the amend¬ 
ing vapours are congealed to that univerfal aquavit*, that good 
frefth water. More's Antidote againft dtheifm. 

Sti'llboRN. adj. [ftill and born.] Bo;n lifelefs; dead in the 

Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth. 

Should be Jtillborn ; and that we now pofleft 
The utmoft man of expe&ation; we are _ 

A body ftrong enough to equal with the king. 

Many cafualties were but matter offenfe, as whether a child 
were abortive or ftillborn. Graunt's Bills of Mortality . 

The pale affiftants on each other ftar’d, 

With gaping mouths for ifliiing words prepar’d . 

The ftillborn founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfeH on the falt’ring tongue. Dryden . 

I know a trick to make you thrive ; 

O, ’tis a quaint device! 

Your ftillborn poems fhall revive. 

And fcorn to wrap up fpice. _ 4 ^ „ Swift. 

StTllicide. n. ft [ ftillieidium , Latin.] A fucceffion o 

dr °The fiillicidcs of water, if there be water enough to follow, 
will draw themfelves into a fmall thread; becaufe they will 
not difeontinue. Bacon s Natural Hiflory. 

Stillici'dious. adj. [from ftillicide.] Falling in drops. 

Cryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in lame places not 
unlike tneftirious or Jtillicidious dependencies of ice. Biown. 
Sti'llness. n.f. [from fill-] 

1. Calm; quiet. . . . . 

How fweet the moonlight fieeps upon this bank . 

Here will we fit, and let the founds of mufick 
Creep in our ears; foft ftillnefs and the night 
Become the touches of fweet harmony. Shakefpeare « 

When black clouds draw down the Iab’ring fkies, 

And horrid ftillnefe firft invades the ear; 

And in that filence we the tempeftfear. Dryden. 

Virgil, to heighten the horrour of YEneas’ paffing by this 
coaft, has prepared the reader by Cajeta’s funeral and th oftili¬ 
ne/ of the night. Dryden. 

If a houfe be on fire, thofe at next door may efcape, by the 
ftillnefs of the weather. Swift » 

2. Silence; taciturnity. 

The gravity and ftillnefs of your youth 
The world hath noted. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Sti'llstand. n.f. [ftill and^ ftand.] Abfence of motion. 

The tide fvvell’d up unto his height. 

Then makes a ftillftand , running neither way. Shake/ care* 
St i'll y. adv. [from /till.] 

I. Silently; not loudly. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 
The hum of either army ftilly founds. Shakejp. Henry V , 
Calmly; not tumultuoufly. 


— - j j -- j 

Stilts, n.f. [ftyltor, S wed ifh -,feelten, Dutch; ytoelcan.] Sup¬ 
ports on which boys raife themfelves when they walk. 

Some could not be content to walk upon the battlements, 
but they muft put themfelves upon flits. How el’s Eng. Tears. 

The heron and fuch like fowl live of fifties, walk on long 
fiilts like the people in the marfhes. More's Ant. againft Atheifn . 

Men muft not walk upon jtilts. L'Eftrange. 

To STIMULATE, v. a. [ fiimulo , Latin.] 

1. To prick. 

2. To prick forward; to excite by Tome pungent motive. 

3. [In phyfick.] To excite a quick fenfation, with a deriva¬ 
tion towards the part. 

Extreme cold /Emulates, producing firft a rigour, and then 
a glowing heat; thofe things which fEmulate in the extreme 
degree excite pain. Arbutbnct on Diet . 

Some medicines lubricate, [and others both lubricate and 
/Emulate. Sharps 

Stimulation, ff./ [fiimulatio, Latin.] Excitement; pun¬ 
gency. 

Some perfons, from the fecret fiimulations of vanity or envy, 
defpile a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it by whole¬ 
sale. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
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lo STING, v. a. Preterite, I ftung , participle paflive fiaitg, 
and flung, [j-qmgan, Saxon 5 ftungen , fore pricked, Hlan- 
dick.] 

1. To pierce or wound with a point darted out, as that of wafps 
or fcorpions. 

The fnake, rolled in a flow’ry bank, 

With {tuning checker’d flough, doth J'ting a child 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakefpeare. 

That fnakes and vipers fting and tranfmit their mifehief by 
the tail is noteafily to be juftified, the poifon lying about the 
teeth and communicated by the bite. Brown's Vulgar Err our s. 

2. To pain acutely. 

His unkindnefs 

That ftript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign cafualties, gave her dear right. 

To his doghearted daughters: thefe things / ting him 

So venomoufly, that burning fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare. 

No more I wave 

To prove the hero.—Slander [tings the brave. Pope. 

Sting, n. f [from the verb.] 

1. A fharp point with which fome animals are armed, and which 
is commonly venomous. 

Serpents have venomous teeth, which are miflaken for their 
[ting. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory . 

His rapier was a hornet’s J, ting , 

It was a very dangerous thing: 

For if he chanc’d to hurt the king, 

It would be long in healing. Drayton. 

2 . Any thing that gives pain. 

The Jews receiving this bock originally with fuch fing in 
it, {hews that the authority was high. Forbes. 

3. The point in the laft verfe. 

It is not the jerk or [ting of an epigram, nor the feeming 
contradiClion of a poor antithesis. Dryden. 

Sti'ngily. adv. [from ftingy.] Covetoufly. 

StiNginess. ;i f [from ftingy.] Avarice; covetoufnefs; nig- 
gardlinefs. 

StiNgless. adj. [from [ting.] Having no fling. 

He hugs this viper when he thinks it Jtingiefs. Decay of Piety. 

Sti'ngo. n.f [from the^fharpnefs of the tafte.] Old beer. A 
cant word. 

StiNgy. adj. [A low cant word. In this word, with its de¬ 
rivatives, the g is pronounced as in gem.] Covetous ; nig¬ 
gardly; avaricious. 

A ftingy narrow hearted fellow that had a deal of choice 
fruit, had not the heart to touch it till it began to be rotten. 

L' Ef range. 

He relates it only by parcels, and wont give us the whole, 
which forces me to befpeak his friends to engage him to lay 
afide that ftingy humour, and gratify the publick at once. 

Arbutknot's Hiftory of f. Bull. 

To STINK, v. n. Preterite I funk or ft ank. [piman, Saxon; 
ftincken , Dutch.] To emit an ofFenfive fmell, commonly a 
fmell of putrefadion. 

John, it will be ftinking law for his breath. Shakefpeare. 
When the children of Ammon faw that they [tank before 
David, they fent and hired Syrians. 2 Sam. x. 6. 

What a fool art thou, to leave thy mother for a nafiy ftink¬ 
ing goat ? E’ EJlrange. 

Moll of fmells want names; fweet and ftinking ferve our 
turn for thefe ideas, which is little more than to call them 
pleafmg and difpleafing. Locke. 

' Chloris, this coflly way to ftink give o’er, 

’Tis throwing fweet into a common fhore; 

Not all Arabia would fufficientbe. 

Thou fmell’ft not of thy fweets, they fink of thee. Granv. 

Stink, n.f [from the verb.] Offenfive fmell. 

Thofe ft inks which the noftrils flraight abhor are not mod 
pernicious, but fuch airs as have fome fimilitude with man’s 
body, and fo betray the fpirits. Bacori s Natural Hiftory.. 

They {hare a fin ; and fuch proportions fall, 

That, like a ftink > ’tis nothing to them all. Dryden. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think ? 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for ftink. Pope. 

St i'nkard. n.f. [from ftink] A mean {linking paltry fellow. 

StiNker. n.f [from ftink.] Something intended to offend by 
the fmell. 

The air may be purified by burning of flinkpots or [tinkers 
in contagious lanes. Harvey. 

Sti'nkingly. adv. [from ftinking.] With a {link. 

Can’ft thou believe thy living is a life. 

So ftinking ly depending? Shakefpeare. 

Sti'nkpot. n. f [ftink and pot.] An artificial compofition 
offenfive to the fmell. 

The air may be purified by fires of pitch-barrels, efpecially 
in clofe places, by burning of Ji inkpots. Plarvey. 

To Stint, v.a. [ftynta, Swed. ftunta-> Ifiandick.] To bound; 
to limit; to confine'; to reftrain ; to flop. 

The reafon hereof is the end which he hath propofed, and 
the law whereby his wifdom hath [tinted the effects of his 
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power in fuch fort, that It doth not work infinitclv L„ 
refpondently unto that end for which it worketh ' ’ S COr ~ 
Then hopelefs, henrtleO, 'gan the cunning thief ^ 
Perfuade us die, to Jtint all further flrife. /• 5 Q 
Nature wifely^* our appetite, * 

And craves no more than undiffurb’d delight r> 

I fhall not go about to extenuate the latitude of t)v % 
upon the earth or Jtint it only to the production of weelT* 
give it its full fcope in an univerfal diminution of the fn ;,r f 
nefs of the earth. 

A fuppofedheathen deity might be fo ocor in his ami 
fo[tinted in his knowledge, that a Pagan might hone ^ 
ceal his perjury from his notice. ^ 

Few countries, which, if well cultivated, would not r 
port double their inhabitants, and yet fewer where one A 
are not extremely Jtinted in neceffaries. n. 

Stint, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Limit; bound; reflraint. 

We mull come at the length to fome paufe • f or if 
thing were to be defifed for fome other without any [tint T 1 
could be no certain end propofed unto our anions, we’fl,„!u 
go on we know not whither. n- , u ° 

Touching the [tint or meafure thereof, rites and ceremonies' 
and other external things of the like nature beino- hurtful 
the church, either in refpe# of their quality, or in regard of 
their number; in the former there could be no doubt or dif 
ficulty what would be done; their deliberation in the latter 
was more difficult. u , 

i he exteriours of mourning, a decent funeral, and black 
habits are the ufual ft hits of common huffiands. Dryden 

2. A proportion ; a quantity affigned. ^ *' 

Our Jtint of woe 

Is common ; every day, a Tailor’s wife, 

The mafters of fome merchant, and the merchant 
Have juft our theme of woe. Sbakeftem 

He that gave the hint, 

This letter for to print, 

Muft alfo pay th e flint. 

How much wine drink you in a day? my fttint in company 
is a pint at noon. ' 

SIIi LIn D. n, f, [ fipendium , Latin.] Wages; fettled pay. 

All the earth, 

Her kings and tetrarchs are their tributaries; 

People and nations pay them hourly Jtipends. Ben.Johnfon . 
St. Paul’s zeal was exprefled in preaching without any offer¬ 
ings or [upend. Taylor. 

Stipendiary, adj. [ fipendiarius , Latin.] Receivingfalaries; 
performing any fervice for a Hated price. 

His great ftipendiary prelates came with troops of evil ap¬ 
pointed horfemen not half full. Knells's Hift. of the Turks. 

Place reClories in the remaining churches, which are now 
ferved only by ftipendiary curates. Swift. 

Stipendiary, n.f. [JlipcndiairefEx. fipendiarius, Latin.] One 
who performs any fervice for a fettled payment. 

'Phis whole country is called the kingdom of Tunis; the 
king whereof is a kind of fipendary unto the Turk. Abbot. 

Sti'ptick. }adj. [cwzfuxog.] Having the power to {launch 

Sti ptical. 3 blood; aftringent. This by analogy fhould be 
written Jlyptick. 

There is a fowr ftiptick fait diffufed through the earth, which 
paffing a concoCtion in plants, becometh milder. Brown. 

From fpirit of fait, carefully dephlegmed and removed into 
lower glafles, having gently abfiraCled the whole, there re¬ 
mained in the bottom, and the neck of the retort, a great 
quantity of a certain dry and Jtiptical fubftance, moftly of a 
yellowifh colour. Beyle. 

In an effufion of blood, having doffils ready dipt in the royal 
ftiptick , we applied them. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

To STIPULATE, v.n. [ftipulor^ Tzt\n \ fipuler^ Fr.J Po 
contra#; to bargain; to fettle terms. 

The Romans very much negleCted their maritime affairs; 
for they Jiipulated with the Carthaginians to furnifh them 
with {hips for tranfport and war. Jrbuthot. 

Stipulation, n.f. [fipulation, Fr. from ftipulate.] Bargain; 
We promife obediently to keep all God’s commandments, 
the hopes given by the gofpel depend on our performance 0 
that ftipulation. Rogers's Sermons. 

To STIR. v. a. [pujuan, Saxon ; ftooren , Dutch.] 

1. To move; to remove from its place. t 

My foot I had never yet in five days been able to///r but 2. 

it was lifted. 

Other fpirits 

Shoot through their traCls, and diftant mufcles fill : 

This fov’reign, by his arbitrary nod. 

Retrains or fends his miniflers abroad. 

Swift and obedient to his high command 

They ftir a finger, or they lift a hand. hlac> j 

2. To agitate; to bring into debate. r j u „ 

Preferve the right of tby place, but ftir not queuions 0 
rifdi<5lion, and rather afiiime thy right in filence than 
with claims. ■ 

S 




One judgment in parliament, that cafes of that nature ought 
to be determined according to the common Jaw, is of greater 
weight than many cafes to the contrary, wherein the queftion 
was°not Jlirred: yen, even though it ihould be Jhrred and the 
contrary affirmed. Hale, 

n To incite; to inftigate; to animate. 

With him is come the mother queen ; 

An Ate (lining him to blood and iirife. Shakefpeare. 

If you fir thefe daughters hearts 
AgaiiiH their father, fool me not fo much 
T o bear it tamely. Shakefpeare's king Lear. 

The foldiers love her brother’s memory ; 

And for her fake fome mutiny will fir. Dryden. 

4. To Stir up. To incite; to animate; to infligate. 

This would feem a dangerous commiffion, and ready to f r 
up all the Irilh in rebellion. Spenjers Ireland . 

The greedy third: of royal crown, 

That knows no kindred, no regards, no right, 

Stirred Porrex up to put his brother down. SpenJer. 

God Jlirred him up another adverfary. 1 Kings xi. 23. 

The words of Judas were very good, and able to Jlir them 
up to valour. 2 Maccab. xiv. c 7. 

Having overcome and thrufl him out of his kingdom, he 
Jlirred up the Chriftians and Numidians againfl him. Knolles. 

The vigorous fpirit of Montrofe Jhrred him up to make 
fome attempt whether he had any help or no. Clarendon. 

The improving of his own parts and happinefs f ir him up 
to fo notable a defign. 


in 


Mere's Antid. againjl Atheifn. 
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To Jlir up vigour in him, employ him in fome conllant 
bodily labour. Locke. 

Thou with rebel infolence did’ft dare 
To own and to prote# that hoary ruffian. 

To Jlir the factious rabble up to arms. Rowe. 

The ufe of the pafiions is to jlir it up, and put it upon a#ion, 
to awake the underllanding and to enforce the will. Addifon. 
5. To Stir up. To put in a#ion. 

Hell is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming ; it Jlir- 
reth up the dead for thee. Ija. xiv. 9. 

Such mirth the jocund flute or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe unletter’d hinds. Milton. 

To Stir. v. n. 

1. I 0 move one’s felf; to go out of the place ; to change place. 

No power he had to fir nor will to rife. Fairy Ljueen. 
They had the femblance of great bodies behind on the other 
fide of the hill, the falfhood of which would have been ma- 
niteft as foon as they fhould move from the place where they 
were, and from whence they were therefore not to fir . 

_ . # Clarendon . 

2. 1 o be in motion; not to be Hill; to pafs from ina#ivity to 

motion. J 

The great Judge of all knows every different degree of hu¬ 
man improvement, from thefe weak Jlirrings and tendencies 
of the will, which have not yet formed themfelves into regu- 
lai purpofes, to the laffc entire confummation of a good habit. 

, Addifon's Spectator. 

3« To become the obje# of notice. 

If tney happen to have any fuperiour character, they fancy 
tney have a right to talk freely upon every thing that f irs or 
appears. . Watts. 

4. lonfe in the morning. This is a colloquial and familiar 

if the gentlewoman that attends the general’s wife be flir- 

1v [ f ' her ’ t ^ ere ’ s onc Caffio entreats of her a little favour 

8”#“* D . , , Shakefpeare's Othello. 

, ~ ‘ J- LA'S Rumcfc, a battle; yfiwrf, noife, Welih.l 

What halloing and what fir is this to-day? 

I hefe arc my mates, that make their wills their law. 

He "h ST UnH r P - Py ,P afien S er jn c fi ace - Shakefpeare. 

necer,rvt fpU1 ’ 3 ‘ ''f d> t0 make a11 this ^ V for a 

Tdl r • | m f" 7 u- en ' ed - B P- Bramball. 

1 JI, faid the foldier, miferable fir, 

Wh y all thefe words, this clamour and this ftir, 

Why do difputes in wrangling fpend the day > Denham 

tion Cn fince U U y W ? r r ' h; ‘" ' he fierCe(l and Ndeft accnfa^ 
Of confcienc P r ° cecds a kind of numbnefs or ftupidity 

the foul f ’tK 3 - 3 n a M folUte d0mini0n obtain <= J b y fin over 
make a),{? th3t “ flla " n0t f ° “ uch da ^ » complain or 

of the humours! ° f d ' fpilt,n S world are but the confli£ts 
After all this Jilr about them they are good for nothmTr!/ 

ditio U ruproan PUbhCk d ‘ ftUrbanCei tumultuou s diforder; fe- 

nnm h h e e r n mlftv the he i a ” lands are to come 

of bimfelf 'df IVpow^ ^tWh *?&***> 

°‘bers who lie in the wiftdf Sh fUPP °f n “ °/ 

did make thefe /?,Vr • , SpenJer s Ireland. 

Was « brought in/thofe plrtl." 2 tb * ,,ame ° f 


England, he departed out of Ireland without ftriking a bloww 

Davies « 

Raphael, thou hear’ft what fir on earth, 

Satan from hell Tcap’d through the darkfome gulf 

Hath rais’d in paradife, and how diflurb’d 

This night the human pair. MiltoJio 

3. Agitation; conflicting paffion. 

He did keep 

The deck, with glove or hat, or handkerchief^ 

Still waving, as tie firs and fits of’s mind 
Could befl exprefs how flow his foul fail’d on. 

How fwift his fhip. Shakefpeare s Cymbeline* 

Sti'rious. adj. [fromfiria, Latfn.] Refembling icicles. 

Chryftal is found fometimes in rocks, and in fome places 
not much unlike the firious or ftillicidious dependencies of 
ice. Brown s Vulgar Errcurs. 

STIRP. n.f. [firps^ Latin.] Race; family; generation. Not 
ufed. 

Sundry nations got footing in that land, of the which there 
yet remain diver? great families and firps. Spenfer. 

Democracies are lefs fubje# to {edition than when there 
are firps of nobles. Bacon. 

All nations of might and fame reforted hither ; of whom 
we have fome firps and little tribes with us at this day. Bacon. 

StiNrer. n.f. [fromfir,] 

1. One who is in motion ; one who puts in motion. 

2. A rifer in the morning. 

Come on ; give me your hand, fir; an early firrer. Shak * 

3. An inciter ; an infligator. 

4. Stirrer up. An inciter ; an infligator. 

A perpetual fpring, not found elfewhere but in the Indies 
only, by reafon of the fun’s neighbourhood, the life and firrer 
up of nature in a perpetual adivity. Raleigh * 

Will it not refle# on thy charade!*, Nic, to turn barreter 
in thy old days; a firrer up of quarrels betwixt thy neigh-* 
hours ? ^ Arbuthnot. 

Sti'rrup. n.f. [pujepap, ytijiap, from ynjan, Saxon, to 
climb, and pap, a cord.] An iron hoop fufpended by a Ilrap, 
in which the horfeman fets his foot when he mounts or rides* 
Neither is his manner of mounting unfeemly, though he 
lack firrups ; for in his getting up, his liQrfe is ftill going, 
whereby he gaineth way: and therefore the firrup was called 
fo in fcorn, as it were a flay to get up, being derived of ths 
old Englifh word Jly ; which is to get up, or mount. Spenfer . 

Haft thou not kifs’d my hand, and held my Jlirrup f Shak * 
His horfe hipped with an old mothy faddle, the firrups of 
no kindred. ShakeJp. Faming of the Shrewd 

Between the firrup and the ground, 

Mercy I afk’d, mercy 1 found. Camden 1 s Remains i 

At this the knight began to chear up, 

And raifing up himfelfon firrups 

C iy d out Victoria. Hudibras-t 

To STI TCH. v. a. [f icke , Danifh; f icken , Dutch.] 

i. To few, to work on with a needle. 

To join ; to unite, generally with fome degree of clumfinefs 
or inaccuracy. 

Having f itched together thefe animadverfions touching ar¬ 
chitecture and their ornaments, contemplative fpirits are as 
reftlefs as aftive. 

3. Lo Stitch up. To mend what was rent. 

It is in your hand as well to fitch up his life again, as it was 
before to rent it. Sldn 

with a needle, and thread fetch'd up the artery and the 
wound. Wifeman s Surgery. 

To Stitch, v. n. To pradife needlework. 

Stitch n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pafs of the needle and thread through any thing. 

2. [b iom pncian, Saxon.] A {harp lancinating pain. 

It you defire the fpleen, and will laugh yourfelf into fitches , 
follow me; yond gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very re- 

ne I 3 ]- 0 ' , m , , Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

A ample bloody fputation of the lungs is differenced from a 
pleurily, which is ever painful, and attended with a fitch. 

_ t /~t; , . . Harvey on Confumption . 

3. In Chapman it feems to mean furrows or ridges, and perhaps 

Has the lame meaning in the following paffage of Dryden 
which otherwife I do not underfiand. } * 

Many men at plow he made, and drave earth here and 
there, 

Al A t y. I .fA' 1 ?/‘ t i e \ OTie py- Chapman’s Iliads. 

Afitch-faW n cheek, that hangs below the jaw, 

^uch wrinkles as a fkilful hand would draw 

ror an old grandam ape. * n , 

Sti'tchebt. n f [tromylitch.] Needlework. In coftempt 

mi HZnt:.- y ° mjntChe,y 5 P,3y th£ off ho “ with 

Stitchwort. n.f. Camomile. ^epcar,,s OtaeUo. 

^ hard > 

My i’maginatioiis'are °m foul^ ^ ^ t0rgeSW ° rk ‘ 
As Vulcan's^,. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

U To 
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To-S tive. v. a. [Suppofed of the fame original with flew.] 

1. To (tuff up dole. 

You would admire, if you faw them five it in their fhips. 

Sandys's Journey. 

2 . To make hot or fultry. 

His chamber was commonly /lived with friends or fuitors of 
one kind or other. JVotton, 

Stoat, n. f A fmall flunking animal. 

Sto'cah. 72 ./. [ Irifh; flochk, Erfe. ] An attendant; a wallet- 
boy ; one who runs at a horfeman’s foot; a horfeboy. 

He holdeth himfelf a gentleman, and fcorneth to work, 
which he faith is the life of apeafant; but thenceforth be- 
cometh an horfeboy, or a flocah to fome kern, inuring himfelf 
to his fword, and the gentlemanly trade of itealing. Spenjcr. 
Stocca'do. n. f [ ftoccato , from Jiocco, a rapier, Italian.] A 
thruft with the rapier. 

I have heard the Frenchman hath good (kill in his rapier. 

—You dand on diflance, your paffes ,Jloccado's, and l know not 
what. Shakefpeare's Merry JVvves of IP indfor. ■ 

STOCK, n.f [proc, Saxon ; flock, Dutch; e/loc, French.] 

1. The trunk; the body of a plant. 

That furious bead 

Ilis precious horn, fought of his enemies, 

Strikes in the feck, ne thence can be releas’d. Fa. Queen. 
There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will lprout 
again, though the root wax old in the earth, and the flock die 
in the ground. J°b x ^ v ’ b * 

2. The trunk into which a graft is inferted. 

The cion over-ruleth the flock quite; and th o flock is but 
paflive only, and giveth aliment but no motion to the gi att. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory . 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care. 

On favage flocks inferted, learn to bear; 

The fured virtues thus from paflions (hoot. 

Wild nature’s vigour working at the root. Pope. 

3. A log; apod. 

That they kept thy truth fo pure of old, 

When all our fathers worfhipp’d flocks and dones, 

Forget not. Milton. 

Why all this fury ? What’s the matter, 

That oaks mud come from Thrace to dance r 

Mud dupid flocks be taught to flatter ? . 

And is there no fuch wood in France ? Prior. 

4. A man proverbially dupid. 

What tyranny is this, my heart to thrall, 

And eke my tongue with proud redraint to tie, 

That neither I may fpeak nor think at all. 

But like a dupid flock in filence die ? Spenflr. 

While we admire 

This virtue and this moral difeipline, T 

Let’s be no doicks, nor no flocks. Shakefpeare . 

5. The handle of any thing.. 

6. A fupport of a (hip while it is building. 

Frefh fupplies of (hips, 

And fuch as fitted fince the fight had been, 

Or new from flocks were fall’n into the road. Dry den. 

7. [Stuco, a rapier, Italian:] A thrud; a doccado. 

' To fee thee here, to fee thee there; to lee thee pafs thy 
pun&o, thy flock, thy reverfe. Shakefpeare. 

8. Something made of linen ; a cravat; a clofe neckcloth. An¬ 
ciently a docken. r , 

His lackey with a linen flock on one leg, and a kerfey boot- 
hofe on the other. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

o. A race ; a lineage ; a family. _ 

Say what flock he fprings of. 

_The noble houfe of Marcius. Shakef Conolanus. 

His early virtues to that ancient//^ i . 

Gave as much honour as from thence ne tooK. a .c 

The like (hall fing 
All prophefy, that of the royal flock 
Of David, fo I name this king, fkallnfe 
A fon, the woman’s feed. 

Thou had feen one world begin, and end, 

And man, as from a fecond flock, proceed. 

To no human flock 

We owe this fierce unkiidnefs ; but the rock, 

That cloven rock produc’d thee. 

Thy mother was no goddefs, nor thy Jtock 
From Dardanus ; but in lome horrid rock. 

Perfidious wretch, rough Caucafus thee bred. Denhan . 
10. The principal ; capital itore; fund already provided. 

Prodigal men ... 

Feel not their own flock wading. Ben. Johnf Catiline v 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more in value 
than the importation of foreign; fo the jtock of the kingdom 
ihall yearly increafe; for then the balance of trade mu 
returned in money or bullion. Bacon s Ac euc a 1 • 

A kin^, ao-airfft a dorm, mud forefee to a convenient jto>. 
a p 0 ®’ D Bacon. 

0 >Tis the place where God promires and delights todifpcnfe 
larger proportions of bis favour, that he may fix a mark ot 
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honour on his fan&uary, and recommend it to the Tons of 
men, upon the flock of their own intered as well as his own 

glory. South. 

Some honour of your own acquire; 

Add to that flock , which judly we bedow, 

Of thofe bled (hades to whom you all things owe. Drydcn , 

Yet was (he not profufe ; but fear’d to wade. 

And wifely manag’d that the flock might lad ; 

That all might be fupply’d, and (he not grieve, 

When crouds appear’d, (he had not to relieve; 

Which to prevent, (lie dill increas’d her dore ; 

Laid up, and fpar’d, that (he might give the more. Dryden. 

Beneath one law bees live, 

And with one common flock their traffick drive: 

All is the date’s, the date provides for all. Dryden' sGeorg. 

If parents die without aHually transferring their right 
to another, why does it not return to the common flock 
of mankind ? Locke. 

When we brought it out it took fuch a quantity of air into 
its lungs, that it (welled almod twice as big as before; and it 
was perhaps on this Jtock of air that it lived a minute longer 
the fecond time. Addiflon on Italy. 

Be ready to give, and glad to didribute, by Petting apart 
fomething out of thy flock for the ufe of fome charities. Atterh. 

Of thofe dars, which our imperfetd eye 
Has doom’d and fix’d to one eternal (ky, 

Each by a native fleck of honour great. 

May dart drong influence, and didufe kind heat. Prior, 
They had law-fuits; but, though they fpent their income, 
they never mortgaged the Jtock. Arbuthnot. 

11. Quantity; dore; body. 

A great benefit fuch a natural hidory, as may be confided 
in, will prove to the whole Jtock of learned mankind. Glanv. 
Nor do thofe ills on fingle bodies prey ; 1 

But oftner bring the nation to decay, > 

And fweep the prefent flock and future hope away. Dryd. ) 

Fie propofes to himfelf no fmall flock of fame in future ages, 
in being the fird who has undertaken this defign. Arbuthnot. 

12. A fund edablifhed by the government, of which the value 
rifes and falls by artifice or chance. 

An artificial wealth of funds and flocks was in the hands of 
thofe who had been plundering the puolick. Swift. 

Statesman and patriot ply al ike the flocks^ 

Peerefs and butler (hare alike the box. Pop. 

To Stock, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dore; to fill diffidently. > 

If a man will commit fuch rules to his memory, and Jtock 

his mind with portions of Scripture anfwerableto all the heads 
of duty, his confcience can never be at a lofs. South. 

I, who before with (hepherds in the groves. 

Sung to my oaten pipe their rural loves, 

Manur’d the glebe, and flock'd the fruitful plain Drydcn. 
The world begun to be flocked with people, and human in- 

dudry drained thofe uninhabitable places. # hl f neU 

Springs and rivers are by large fupplies continually faked 

with water. 

2. To lay in dore. 

2. To put in the docks. See Stocks. 

Call not your docks for me: I ferve the king, 

On whofe employment I was fent to you: 

You (hall do fmall refpeft, (hew too bold malice 

A^ainft the grace and perfon of my mader, 

StiL s his meflenger. Shakefp. ** ^ 

4. To Stock To extirpate. , f h vp 

The wild boar not only fpoils her branches, but/ ? 

. Decay or no;- 

her roots. 

Sto'ckdove. n.f. Ringdove. 

Stockdoves and turtles tell their am rous pain, 

And, from the lofty elms, of love complain. alle d 

Sto'ckfish. n.f [ftcckevifcb , Dutch.] Dried cod, fo caile 

from its hardnefs. . T • i a n l*nt 

Stockgi'llyflower. n.f [leucoium, Latin.] P ^ 
The characters are: the flower is compofed, to t 

part, of four leaves, which are placed in oim o j on gflat 
of the flower-cup rifes the pomtal, which to 

pod, divided into two cells by an intermedia P d with 
which the valves adhere on both fidcs, an ^ re ^ roun d 
flat fmooth feeds, which are orbicular, f ec |pus, 

their edges: to which maybe added, theflowei 
and fweet fmeliing. Miller. . . i D ] an ts, an ^ 

The Jtockgillyfl owers are commonly bicnnl , ; P the various 
there are many different fpecies of them, mck & qWS on the 

forts of wallflowers, of which the common ~ The Rave- 

walls of ruinous houfes, and is ufed medici • f eetne fs of 
nal wallflower is remarkable lor the beau y * /#//. 

its flower. 

Stocking, n.f The covering ot the leg. t0 her in 

In his fird approach before my lady he wil shake jpm- 
yellow /lockings, and *tis a colour (he abhors. ^ 

‘ By the loyalty of that town he procuied - (J^fjndon. 
and money (or his loldiers. UnleL 

1 
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UnH, we 

ana ^fforTuffiTfit materials for cloathing as the wool of 
than afr° rd J More's Antidote agamjl Atheifm. 

% P eVpent half a da^ to look for his whence 

. , SfCa “ Ur - 

At am’rous Flavio is the ftochng thrown, 

'TUdf- verv night he longs to lie alone. I 

Lhe 3 ies°of farmers live in filth and naftmefs, without 

T a K^«'^.“Tfromthe noun.] Todrefs in flocking*. 

T ° b Stocking d with loads of fat town-dirt, he goes. Drydcn. 
Sxo'ckSbY n.f. [fleet nim A low wretch who gets 
b nPU bv buyino- and felling (hares m the funos. 

Ti e fiockjobbcr thus from ’Change-alley goes down. 

And tips you the freeman a wink; 

Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town, 

And here is a guinea to drink. wt f' 

Sto'ckish. adj. [fromfleck.] Hard; blockifli. 

The poet 

Did feio-n that Orpheus drew trees, dones, and floods; 

Since nought fo flockijh, hard, and full of rage, 

But mufick for the time doth change his nature. Shakefp. 
c /rVmcK n. f T flock and lock.] Lock fixed m wood. 

" T There are locks for feveral purpofes; as dreet-door-locks, 
called f,ocklods ; chamber-door-locks, «1W ^nn g d« _ 

SroCKS^t / [Commonly without Angular.] Prifon for the 

les:5. . , r , 

Fetch forth the flocks : , . 

As I have life and honour, there (hall he fit ’til! noon. Shak. 
Toni is whipt from tything to tything, flock -pumfh d, and 
imorifoned. ' Kmg Lear 

I have fat in the ftocks for the puddings he hath dot n, otnu 
wife he had been executed. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

Matrimony is expreffed by a young man danding, his legs 
being fad in a pair of ftocks. _ Peacham. 

The flocks hinder his iegs from obeying the determination ot 
his mind, if it would transfer his body to another place. Locke. 
Stocksti'l. adj. [Jtock and ft ill.] Motionlefs as logs. 

Our preachers dand ftockjtill in the pulpit, and will not lo 
much as move a finger to fet off the bed fermon. Addiflon. 
Sto'ick. n.f [rm*%-,fioique, Fr.] A philofopher who followed 
the led of Zeno ; holding the neutrality of external things. 
While we admire 

This virtue, and this moral-difcipline, 

Let’s be no floicks, nor no docks, I pray. Shakefpeare. 
Stoke, ftoak , feem to come from the Saxon ytocce, fignifying 
the flock or body of a tree. ' GibJ'on's Camden. 

Stole, n.f [flsla 9 Latin. ] A long ved. 

Over all a black fide (he did throw, 

As one that inly mourned. Fairy Queen. 

T he folemn fead of Ceres now was near, 

When long white linen ftoles the matrons wear. Dryden. 
Stole. The preterite of fleal. 

A fa&or Jlole a gem away. Pope. 

Stolen. Participle paflive of fleal. 

Stolen waters are fweet, and bread eaten in fecret is plea- 
fant. Prov. \x.17. 

Stoli'dity. n.f. [feolidus, Lat. ftolidite 9 French.] Stupidity; 
want of fenfe. 

Thefe are the fools in the text, indocile untradable fools, 
whofe Jtolidity can baffle all arguments. Bentley. 

STOMACH, n.f [eftomacb, French ; fiomachus, Latin.] 

1. The ventricle in which food is digeded. 

If you’re fick at fea, 

Or flomach qualm’d at land, a dram of this 

Will drive away d idem per. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

This filthy fimile, this beadly line, 

Quite turns my flomach . Pope. 

2. Appetite; defire of food. 

Tell me, what is’t that takes from thee 
Thy ftomach , pleafure, and thy golden deep ? Shakefpeare. 

Will fortune never come with both hands full. 

But write her fair words dill in fouled letters ? 

She either gives a flomach , and no food, 

Such are the poor in health ; or elfe a fead, 

And takes away the flomach ; fuch the rich. 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. Shakeft. Hen. IV. 

As appetite or ftomach to meat is a fign of health in the 
body, fo is this hunger in the foul a vital quality, an evidence 
of lome life of grace in the heart; whereas decay of appetite, 
and the no manner of J'tomach , is a mod defperate progno- 
h' ic k- FLammand. 

3* Inclination; liking. 

He which hath no ftomach to this fight, 

Let him depart. Shake/ Henry V. 

The unulual didance of time made it fubjeH to every man’s 
note, that it was an act againd his ftomach , and put upon him 
by neceflity of date. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The very trade went againd his ftomach. L'Eftrange. 
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A. [Stomachus, Latin.] Anger; rrfollttion. 

Difilain he called was, and dm dndau. 

To be fo call’d, and who fo did him call : _ 

Stern was his look, and fall ot ftomach van’, 

His portance terrible, and ftature tall. _ J>< 

Is’t near dinner-time?-i would it vveic. 

That you might kill your ftomachor^ 
And not upon your maid. Shak. 11-0 gum j 

Indead of trumpet and of drum. 

That makes the warrior’s ftomach come. 

5 - laity profeyed with «£ 

their judgments, that fuch a difciphuc was little better J^an 

nonifh tyranny difguifed under a new form. nmer. 

1 a L a fubtile witted and a marvellous fair-poken man 

was difeontented that one fhould be placed before him n 
honour, whofe fuperior he thought himfelf m defert, bee. 
through envy and ftomach prone unto contradiction, gf'™' 
They plainly faw, that when Jiomach doth ftnve w* wit, 

the match is not equal. 

Whereby the ape in wond’rous flomach won, 

Strongly encouraged by the crafty fox. Rubber d s a t. 

That nobles (hould {nPrsfiomachs bear ! ^ 

I myfelf fight not once in forty year. Shake/ Henry 1 . 

It duck in the camel’s Jiomach , that bulls fhould be aime 
with horns, and that a creature of his fize (hould he left ce- 

fencelefs. f . U L f 

Not courage but Jiomach that makes people break ra e 

than they will bend. E ft iav S*- 

This fort of erving proceeding from pride, obdinacy, ana 
Jiomach , the will, where the fault lies, mud be bent. Luke. 

6. Pride; haughtinefs. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach , ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes. Shakefpeare s Henry V ill- 

To Sto'mach. v. a. [ ftomachor , Latin.] To relent; to 
remember v/ith anger and malignity. 

Believe not all; or, if you mud believe, 

Stomach not all. ' Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Jonathan loved David, and the people applauded him; only 
Saul ftomdehed him, and therefore hated him. Hall's Contempt. 

The lion began to (hew his teeth, and to ftomach the af¬ 
front. UEJlranges Fables. 

To Sto'mach. v. n. To be angry. 

Let a man, though never fo judly, oppofe himfelf unto 
thofe that are difordered in their ways, and what one amongd 
them commonly doth not flomach at fuch contradiction, dorm 
at reproof, and hate fuch as would reform them ? Hooker. 
Sto'mached, adj. [from flomach.] Filled with paflions of re- 
fentment. 

High flomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 

In rage deaf as the fea, hady as fire. SJoakefpeare. 

Sto'm a cher. n.f [{row. flomach.] An ornamental covering 
worn by women on the bread. 

Golden quoifs 2nd Jhtnochers , 

For my lads to give their dears. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Indead of a Jlomacher , a girding of fackcloth. If. iii. 24. 

Thou marry’d every year 
The lyrick lark and the grave whifpering dove, 

The fparrow that neglects his life for love. 

The houdiold bird with the red^ Jlomacher. Donne . 

Sto'machful. adj. [ ftomachofus , Latin; flomach and full.] 
Sullen ; dubborn ; perverfe. 

A flomachful boy put to fchool, the whole world could not 
bring to pronounce the fird letter. L'Eflrange. 

Obdinate cr flomachful crying (hould not be permitted, be- 
caufc it is another way of encouraging thofe paflions which 
5 tis our bufinefs to fubdue. Locke. 

Sto'machfulness. n. f. [from flomachful] Stubbornnefs; 
fullennefs ; obdinacy. 

Stoma'chical. 7 adj. [ flomachique , Fr.] Relating to the do- 
Stoma'chick. 3 mach; pertaining to the domach. 

An hypochondriack confumption is an extenuation, occa- 
fioned by an infar&ion and obdrudlion of the flomachick vef- 
fels through melancholy humours. Harvey. 

By a catarrh the flomachical ferment is vitiated. Flyer, 
Stoma'chick. n.f [from flomach.] A medicine for the domach. 
Sto'machous. adj. [from flomach.] Stout; angry; fulien; 
obdinate. Obfolete. 

That dranger knight in prefence came, 

And goodly falved them ; but nought again 
Him anfwered, as courtefy became ; 

But with dern looks, and jlomachous difdain, 

Gave figns of grudge and difeontentment vain. Fa. Queen* 
Stond. n.f. [for fland.] 

1. Pod; dation. 

On th’ other fide, th’ affieged cadle’s ward 
Their dedfad funds did mightily maintain. Fairy Qiieen , 

2. Stop ; indifpofition to proceed. 


I 7 -- .... v/. I 

T here be not flonds nor redivenefs in a man’s nature ; but 
the wheels of his mind keep way with the wheels of his 


fortune. 


Bacon's Eflays «> 
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STONE, n.f [ftaim, Gothick; pan, Saxon ; Jlcen, Dutch.] 
f°L CS are bod * es inlipid, hard, not dudile or malleable, nor 
foluble in water. Woodward's Meth. FoJJ. 

We underftand by the termy/W; foffilc bodies, folid, not 
\ u . de tinder the hammer, fixed in the fire, not eafily melted 
in it, and not to be uiffolved by water. Slones are arranged 
undei two diicind feries, the fofter and the harder. Of the 
fofteryW there are three general diftindions. i. The fo- 
liaceous or flaky, as talk. 2. The fibrofe, as the afbeftus. 
3 * granulated, as the gypfitm. Of the harder ftones there 
are alfo three general diftindions. 1. H he opake ftones, as 
limeftone. 2. T. he femi-pellueid, as agate. 3. The pellu¬ 
cid, as cryflal and the gems. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Should I go to church, and fee the holy edifice of Jlcne , 
And not bethink me ftrait of dang’rous rocks! Shakefpeare. 
.The Englifn ufed th ejlcnes to reinforce the pier. Hayward. 

2. Piece of ftone cut for building. 

He fhall bring forth the head Jlone with fhoutings. Zecb.lv. 

3. Gem ; precious ftone. 

I thought I faw 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Ineftimable Jlones, unvalu’d jewels. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. Any thing made of ftone. 

Lend me a looking-glafs ; 

If that her breath will mift or ftain th t Jlone, 

Why then {he lives. Shakefpeare. 

5. Calculous concretion in the kidneys or bladder; the difeafe 
arifing from a calculus. 

A fpecifick remedy for preventing of the Jlcne I take to be 
the conftant ufe of alehdof-ale. Temple . 

A gentleman fuppofed his difficulty in urining proceeded 
from the Jlone. Wifemari s Surgery. 

6 . The cafe which in fome fruits contains the feed. 

T o make fruits without core or Jlone is a curiofity. Bacon. 

7. Tefticle. 

8. A weight containing fourteen pounds. 

Does Wood think that we will fell him a Jlone of wool for 
his counters ? Swift . 

9. Stone is ufed by way of exaggeration. 

What need you be fo boift’rous rough ? 

I will not ftruggle, I will ftand Jlone ftill. Shakefp. K. John. 

And there lies Whacum by my fide, 

Stone dead, and in his own blood dy’d. Hudibras . 

The fellow held his'breath, and lay flone ftill, as if he was 
dea< F V Eflrange. 

She had got a trick of holding her breath, and lying at her 
length for Jlone dead. L’EJlrange. 

The cottages having taken a country-dance together, had 
been all out, and flood Jlone ftill with amazement. Pope. 

10. To leave no Stone unturned. To do every thing that can 

be done for the production or promotion of any effect. 

Women, that left no Jlone unturrid 
In which the caufe might be concern’d, 

Brought in their children’s fpoons and whiffles. 

To purchafe fwords, carbines, and piftols. Hudibras. 

He crimes invented, left unturrid no Jlone 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own. Dry den. 

3 tone. adj. Made of ftone. 

Prefent her at the leet, 

Becaufe fhe bought (lone jugs, and no feal’d quarts. Shakefp. 

To Stone, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pelt or beat or kill with ftones. 

Thefe people be almoft ready to Jlone me. Ex. xvii. 4. 

Crucifixion was a punifhment unknown to the Jewifh laws, 
among whom the Jloning to death was the punifhment for 
blafphemy. Stephens’s Sermons. 

2. To harden. 

Oh perjur’d woman! thou do’ft Jlone my heart; 

And mak’ft me call what I intend to do, 

A murder, which I thought a facrifice. Shakefp. Othello. 

St one break, n.f. A11 herb. Ainfworth. 

Sto'nech atter. n.f A bird. Ainfworth. 

StoNe crop. n.f. A fort of tree. 

Storiecrop tree is a beautiful tree, but not common. Mortim. 

Stonecutter, n.f from Jlone and cutter.'] One whofe trade 
is to hew ftones. . 

A Jlonecutteris man had the veficulae of his lungs fo fluffed 
with duff, that, in cutting, the knife went as if through a heap 
of (and. Derhanis Phyfco-Theology. 

My profccutor provided me a monument at the Jlonecutteris , 
and would have ereded it in the parifh-church. Swift. 

Sto'nefern. n.f A plant. A'nfworth. 

Sto'nefly. n.f. An infed. Ainfworth. 

Sto'nefruit. n.f. [Jlone and fruit.] Fruit of which the 
feed is covered with a hard fihell enveloped in the pulp. 

We gathered ripe apricocks and ripe plums upon one tree, 
from which we exped fome other forts of Jlonefruit. Boyle. 

StoNehawk. n.f. A kind of hawk. Ainfworth. 

Sto'nehoRSE. n. f [ (lone and horfe.] A horfe not caftrated. 
Where there is moft arable land, JlonehorJ'es or geldings are 
more neceffary. Alortimer’s Dlufbandry. 
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Sto'nepit. n.f. [fone and pit.] A quarrv- t , 
ftones are dug. 1 > ’ a P lt: where 

There’s one found in a flonepit. r v . 

%tr TtH - n,f a,,d ^ H - d i-Ss 

The Egyptian mummies are reported to be as hard * * 

*-"***fc 

Sto'nesmickle. n f. a bird. J!f 0rt,) ' 

Sto'nework. n. f [Jlone and work.-] Building of 

7 hey make two walls with flat ftones, and & fill t h f 
with earth, and fo they continue the Jionework M • 

Sto'niness. n.f [fromjlony.] The quality of bavin? ^ 
ftones. => inan y 

, The nameHexton owes its original to th z ftorilnefs of th e 

UlriC6« jj 

Small gravel or (loninefs is found therein. Mn IT' 11 ' 

St o 'ny adj. [from ftone.] mur% 

1. Made of ftone. 

Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpfrit. Shak 7,,/ r r 
With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls • ^ 

For Jtony limits cannot hold love out. Shak. Rom. and%! 

Nor flept the winds ^ 

Within their ftony caves, but rufh’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wildernefs, whofe talleft pines, 

Though rooted deep as high and fturdieft oaks, 

Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, 

Or torn up fheer. Milton’s Pdradife Regain’d. 

Here the marfhy grounds approach your fields, 

And there the foil a ftony harveft yields. Dryderis Virgil, 
As in fpires he flood, he turn’d to ftone; * * 

The ftony fn ake retain’d the figure ftill his own. Dryden. 
They fuppofe thefe bodies to be only water petrified, or 
converted into thefe fparry or ftony icicles. Woodward. 

2. Abounding with ftones. 

From the ftony Maenalus 

Bring your flocks, and live with us. Milton. 

3. Petrifick. 

Now let the ftony dart of fenfelefs cold 
Pierce to my heart, and pafs through every fide. F. £h<een. 

4. Hard ; inflexible ; unrelenting. 

The ftony hardnefs of too many patrons hearts, not touched 
with any feeling in this cafe. Hockcr. 

Thou art come to anfwer 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity. Ska kef Merchant of Venice. 

Eight yards of uneven ground is threefcore and ten miles 
a-foot with me, and the ftony hearted villains know it. Shake/. 
At this fight 

My heart is turn’d to ftone; and while ’tis mine, 

It fhall be ftony. Shake/. Henry VI. 

I will clear their fenfes dark, 

What may fuffice, and foften ftony hearts 

To pray, repent, and bring obedience due. Milt. Par, tof. 

Indiff’rence, dad in wifdom’s guife, 

All fortitude of mind fupplies; 

For how can ftony bowels melt, 

In thofe who never pity felt ? Sun/. 

Stood. The preterite of To fland. 

Adam, at the news, 

Heart-ftruck with chilling gripe of forro w flood. Milton. 

STOOL, n.f [fltols, Gothick; yrol, Saxon; ftoel, Dutch.] 

1. A feat without a back, fo diftinguifhed from a chair. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with a bacic 
belonging to it, then a j'tcol is a feat for a fingle perfon with¬ 
out a back. ' Watti’s Loguk. 

Thou fearful fool, £ 

Why takeft not of the fame fruit of gold ? 

Ne fitted down on that fame filver /fool, 

To reft thy weary perfon in the fhadow cold ? Fa. ^ttetn. 

Now which were wife, and which were fools? 

Poor Alma fits between two ftools : 

The more fhe reads, the more perplext. * riir ’ 

2. Evacuation by purgative medicines. . . 

There be medicines that move ftools , and not urine; ome 
other urine, and not ftools: thofe that purge by ftool, 2re uc 
as enter not at all, or little, into the mefentery veins, u 
either at the firll are not digeftible by the ftomach, ami t er ^ 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts; or 
terwards rejeded by the mefentery veins, and fo turn * 
downwards to the guts. Bacon’s Natura J/.J 

The periftaltick motion, or repeated changes of C0 ^ rac 
and dilatation, is not in the lower guts, elfe one wou ia 
continual needing of going to ftool. Arbuthnot on am ^ 

3. Stool of Repentance , or cutty Jlool, in the kirks of cot a > ^ 
fomewhat analogous to the pillory. It is elevated above te ^ 
gregation. In fome places there may be a feat in it; ut 1 J?j_ 
nerally without, and the perfon ftands therein who has e ^ 
ty of fornication, for three Sundays in the forenoon, a 
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fermon is called upon by name and furname, the beadle or kirk- 
fflcer bringing the offender, if refradory, forwards to his poll, 
and then the preacher proceeds to admonition. ; Here too are 
fet to nublick view adulterers; only thefe are habited in a coai fe 
canvas, analogous to a hairy or monaftick veft, with a hood 
to it, which they call the fack or fackcloth, and that every 
Sunday throughout a year, or longer. # . 

Unequal and unreafonable judgment of things brings many 
a areat man to the Jlool of repentance. L’Ef range. 

StoWiall. n.f [Jlool and ball.] A play where balls are 

driven from ftool to ftool. 

While Betty dances on the green, 

And Sufan is at Jloolball feen. Prior. 

To STOOP, v. n. [ptupian, Saxon ; Jluypen> Dutch.] 

j. To bend down ; to bend forward. 

Like unto the boughs of this tree he bended downward, 
and Jlooped toward the earth. Raleigh. 

2, To lean forward (landing or walking. 

When Pelopidas and Ifmenias were fent to Artaxerxes, 
Pelopidas did nothing unworthy ; but Ifmenias let fall his ring 
to the ground, und,Jl.oping for that, was thought to make his 
adoration. Stillingfleet. 

He ftooping open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib. Milton. 

, To yield; to bend ; to fubmit. 

I am the fon of Henry the fifth. 

Who made the dauphin and the French to Jloop. Shakefp. 

Mighty in her {hips flood Carthage long, 

And fwept the riches of the world from far ; 

Yet Jloop’d to Rome, lefs wealthy, but more ftrong. Dryd. 

4. To defeend from rank or dignity. 

He that condefcended fo far, and Jlooped fo low, to invite 
and to bring us to heaven, will not refufe us a gracious recep¬ 
tion there. Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

Where men of great wealth Jloop to hufbandry, it multi¬ 
plied! riches exceedingly. Bacon. 

5. To yield; to be inferiour. 

Death his death-wound fhall then receive. 

And ftoop inglorious! ' Milton. 

Thefe are arts, my prince. 

In which your Zama does not Jloop to Rome. Addifon. 

6. To fink from refolution or fuperiority; to condefcend. 

They, whofe authority is required unto the fatisfying of 
your demand, do think it both dangerous to admit fuch con- 
courfe of divided minds, and unmeet that their laws, which, 
being once folemnly eftablifhed, are to exaeft obedience of all 
men and to conftrain thereunto, fhould fo far Jlcop as to hold 
themfelves in fufpence from taking any effe£l upon you, ’till 
fome difputer can perfuade you to be obedient. Hooker. 

7. To come down on prey as a falcon. 

The bird of Jove Jloop’d from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. Milton. 

8. To alight from the wing. 

Satan ready now 

To ftoop with wearied wings and willing feet. 

On the bare outfide of this world. Milton. 

1 welve fwans behold in beauteous order move. 

And (loop with clofing pinions from above. Dryden. 

9. i’o fink to a lower place. 

Cow’ring low 

With blandifhment, each bird ftoop’d on his wing. Milton. 

Stoop, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Aft of llooping; inclination downward. 

2. Defcent from dignity or fuperiority-. 

Can any loyal fubjeil fee 
With patience fuch a Jloop from fovereignty ? 

An ocean pour’d upon a narrow brook ? ” Drxden. 

3. Fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Now will I wander through the air, 

Mount, make a Jloop at ev’ry fair. Waller. 

An eagle made a Jloop at him in the middle cf his exalta¬ 
tion, and carried him away. £’ EJlrange. 

4. [S-oppa, Saxon ; Jloope, Dutch.] A veffel of liquor. 

Come, lieutenant, I have aJloop of wine; and here with¬ 
out are a brace of gallants, that would fain have a meafure to 
the health of Othello. Shakefp. Othetio. 

1 here s nothing more in me, fir, but may be fqueez’d out 
without racking, only a Jloop or two of wine. Denham. 

A caldron of fat beef, and Jloop of ale. 

On the huzzaing mob fhall more prevail, 

1 han if you give them, with the niceft art, 

Ragoufts of peacocks brains, or filbert tart. Ri n7 

bTo opinqly. adv. [from f coping.] With inclinationdownwards’ 
hinoted to tread foftJy, to walk Jloopingly, and raife 

To ?mp fr0m b T C i les Wll £ lab ? nous § efture - Wotton. 

Obi UP. v a. [cflouper, Yx. Jioppare, Ital. Jloppen, Dutch.] 

*• 1 u hinder from progreffive motion. 

From the oracle 

They will bring all; whofe fpiritual counfel had 

or fPVr me. Shakefpeare. 

Can any drefles find a way ^ 

To/top th’ approaches of decay, 

And mend a ruin’d face r Dorfet 
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2. To hinder from any change of ftate, whether to better or worfe. 

3. To hinder from aeftion. 

As the truth of Chrift is in me, no man fhall ftop me of this 
boafting. 2 Cor. xi. 10. 

4. To put an end to the motion or a£lion of any thing. 

Friend, ’tis the duke's pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition, all the world well knows, 

Will not be rubb’d nor (topp’d. Shakef King Lear. 

Almonfalls, pierc’d with an arrow from thediftant war: 
Fix’d in his throat the flying weapon flood. 

An dftopp'd his breath, and drank his vital blood. Dryden. 

5. To fupprefs. 

Every bold flnner, when about to engage in thecommiffion 
of any known fin, fhould arreft his confidence, and ftop the 
execution of his purpofe with this quefiion : Do I believe that 
God has denounced death to fuch a pra6lice, or do I not ? South. 

He, on occafion of flopping my play, did me a good office 
at court, by reprefenting it as long ago defigned. Dryden. 

6. To regulate mufical firings with the fingers. 

In inftruments of firings, if you ftop a firing high, where¬ 
by it hath lefs fcope to tremble, the found is more treble, but 
yet more dead. Baton’s Natural Hijlory. 

7. To clofe any aperture. 

Smite every fenced city, ftop all wells of water, and mar 
land with ftones. 2 Kings iii. 19. 

They pulled away the fhoulder, and /topped their ears, that 
they fhould not hear. Zech. vii. it. 

A hawk’s bell, the holes /topped up, hang by a thread within 
a bottle-glafs, and ftop the glafs clofe with wax. Bacon. 

His majefty flopped a leak that did much harm. Bacon. 

Stoppings and fuftocations are dangerous in the body. Bacon, 
They firft raifed an army with this defign, to j'top my mouth 
or force my confent. King Charles , 

Celfus gives a precept about bleeding,, that when the blood 
is good, which is to be judged by the colour, that immediately 
the vein fhould be (topped. Arbuthnot. 

8. To obftru£l; to encumber. 

Mountains of ice that flop th’ imagin’d way. Milton . 

To Stop. v. n. To ceafe to go forward. 

Some ftrange commotion 
Is in his brain : he bites his lip, and ftarts; 

Stops on a fudden, looks upon the ground. 

Then lays his finger on his temple ; ftrait 
Springs out into faft gait, then flops again. Shak. H. VIII. 
When men purfue their thoughts of fpace, they ftop at the 
confines of body, as if fpace were there at an end. Locke. 

If the rude throng pour on with furious pace. 

And hap to break thee from a friend’s embrace. 

Stop fhort, nor ftruggle through. Ca», 

Stop. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Ceffation of progreffive motion. 

Thought’s the flave of time, and life time’s fool; 

And time, that takes furvey of all the world, 

Muft have a ftop. Shakefpeare. 

The marigold, whofe courtier’s face 
Ecchoes the fun, and doth unlace 
Her at his rife, at his full ftop 
Packs and fhuts up her gawdy fhop, 

Adi flakes her cue, and doth difplay. Cleaveland 

A lion, ranging for his prey, made a flop on a fudden at a 
hideous yelling noife, which lrartled him. L’Eftrari're 

2. Hindrance of progrels; obftruaion. ‘ ^ 

In weak and tender minds we little know what mifery this 
ftricl opinion would breed, befides the flops it would make in 
the whole com fe of all mens lives and adions. FIcoker. 

Thefe gates are not fufficient tor the communication be¬ 
tween the walled city and its fuburbs, as daily appears by the 
flops and embarraffes of coaches near both thefe gates. Graunt 
My praife theFabii claim. 

And thou great hero, greateft of thy name, 

Ordain’d in war to fave the finking ftate. 

And, by delays, to put a flop to fate. Dryderis /En. 

1 -V/l ^ ua]ltIes P ut zftty ^ the improvement of natural 
philoiophy, and therefore have been reje&ed. Newton’s Opt 
.Brokers hinder trade, by making the circuit which the mo¬ 
ney goes larger, and in that circuit more flops, fo that the re¬ 
turns muft neceffarily be flower and fcantier. p cc i.. 

Female zeal, though proceeding from fo good a principle* 
if we may believe the French hiftorians, often put a flop to th ’ 
proceedings of their kings, which might have ended m a re 

•“***»«*,: 

thi s Vf, \ S . r R at ftep r rds , the mafter >' of our dcr »-es to give 
this flop to them, and fbut them up in filence. r L ' 

4 . Ceffation of adion. Lockt ' 

9 Look you to the guard to-night: 

Let s teach ourfelves that honourable [toL 

Not to outfport diferetion. qi l r 

5. Interruption. Shakefpeare. 

A 1 ri -°u,n rt / u11 of love and 
nd weigh ft thy words before thou giv’ft them breath • 

ere ore thef efioff of thine fright me the m6re. Shakefp 
25 H 6. Prohibition 
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6. Prohibition of fale. 

If they fhould open a war, they forefee the confumption 
France muft fall into by the ftop of their wine and falts, wholly 
taken off by our two nations. Temple* 

7. That which obftrucls; obftacle; impediment. 

The proud Dueffa, full of wrathful fpight 
And fierce difdain to be affronted fo, 

Inforc’d her purple beaft with all her might, 

That ftop out of the way to overthrow. Fairy Queen. 

On indeed they went: but O ! not far; 

A fatal ftop travers’d their headlong courfe. Daniel. 

Blefled be that God who caff rubs, ftops, and hindrances in 
my way, when I was attempting the commiffion of fuch a 
f in . South's Sermons. 

So melancholy a profpedl fhould infpire us with zeal to op- 
pofe fome ftop to the rifing torrent, and check this overflowing 
of ungodlinefs. Rogers. 

8. Inftrument by which the founds of wind mufick are regulated. 

You would play upon me, you would feem to know my 
ftops\ you would pluck out the heart of my myftery. Shakefp. 
Bleft are thofe, 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingl’d. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found what flop fhe pleafe. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

The harp 

Had work, and refted not; the folemn pipe, 

And dulcimer, all organs of fweet ftop. Milt. Par. Loft. 

The found 

Of inflruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard of harp and organ ; and who mov’d 
Their J'tops , and chords, was feen ; his volant touch 
Inftindl through all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Milton. 

A variety of firings may be obferved on their harps, and of 
flaps on their tibiae; which fhews the little foundation that 
fuch writers have gone upon, who, from a fhort paffage in a 
claffick author, have determined the precife fhape of the an¬ 
cient mufical inflruments, with the exadt number of their pipes, 
firings, and Jtops. Addifon on Italy. 

o. Regulation of mufical chords by the fingers. 

The further a firing is ftrained, the lefs fuperflraining goeth 
to a note; for it requireth good winding of a firing before it 
will make any note at all: and in the flops of lutes, the higher 
they go, the lefs diflance is between the frets. Bacon . 

jo. The adl of applying the flops in mufick. 

Th’ organ-found a time furvives theft op. 

Before it doth the dying note give up. Daniels Civil M ar. 
II. A point in writing, by which fentences are diflinguifhed. 

Even the iron-pointed pen. 

That notes the tragick dooms of men, 

Wet with tears flill’d from the eyes 
Of the flinty deflinies, 

Would have learn’d a fofter flyle. 

And have been afham’d to fpoil 
His life’s fweet flory by the hafle 

Of a cruel>/> ill-plac’d. # , Crajhaw 

Sto'pcock. n.f. [flop and cock.] A pipe made to let out 

liquor, flopped by a turning cock. . . 

No man could fpit from him without it, but would drivel 
like fome paralytick or fool; the tongue being as a flopcock to 
the air, ’till upon its removal the fpittle is driven away. Grew. 
Stoppage, n.f. [from./?#.] The aa of Hoppings the Hate 

of being flopped. . t 

The effedts are a fioppage of circulation by too great a 

weight upon the heart, and fuffocation. . Arbuthnot. 

The fioppage of a cough, or fpitting, increafes phlegm in 
theftomach. „ , Fhyer on the Humours 

Sto'ppee, or Stopper, n.f [from/#.] That by which any 
hole or the mouth of any vefiel is filled up. 

Bottles fwinged, or carried in a wheel-barrow upon rough 
around, fill not full, but leave fome air; for if the liquor 
come clofe to th tjcpplc, it cannot flower. Bacon. 

There-were no fhuts or floppies made for the ears, t.iat ay 
loud or filarp noife might awaken it, as alfo a foft and gentle 

murmur provoke it to fleep. . Ray on the Creatm. 

Sto'raxtree. n. f. \_Jiyrax. Latin.] 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a funnel, and 
cut into feveral fegments, out of whofe flower-cup rifes the 
pointal, which is fixed like a nail in theforeparit of th.e floi m. 
this afterwards becomes a roundifh flefhy truit, including o 
or two feeds in hard fhells. Miller . 

2. A refinous and odoriferous gum. 

I yielded a pleafant odour like the beft myrrh, as galbanum, 

and fweet flora*. , „ . f“‘“ s xxl . v ' l J\ 

STORE, n.f. [/tor, in old Swedifh and Runick, is niuch, a 

is prefixed to other words to intend their fignification; for, 
bmiifli; floor, Iflandick, is great. The Teuton.ck dialeds 
nearer toEnglifh feem not to have retained this word.J 
f Laro-e number; large quantity ; plenty. 

The fhips are fraught wither* of vi&uals, and good 

tity of treafure. * 



Wyden. 

Addifon. 

Thomfon. 


Dryden, 


Hilton. 
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None yet, but fore hereafter from the earth 
Up hither like aereal vapours flew, 

Of all things tranfitory and vain, when fin 
With vanity had fill’d the works of men. Milt. Par. Lod 
Jove, grant me length of life, and years good fore 
Heap on my bended back. Dr-fen's Juvenal 

2. A flock accumulated; a fupply hoarded. 

Weliv’d 

Supine amidft our flowingy?^v, 

We flept-feQurely, and we dreamt of more. 

Thee, goddefs, thee, Britannia’s ifle adores: 

...How has fhe oft exhaufled all her fores. 

How oft in fields of death thy prefence fought ? 

Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought. 

Their minds are richly fraught 
With philofophick fores. 

3. Theflateof being accumulated ; hoard. 

Is not this laid up in fore with me, and fealed up among; 
my treafures ? Deutr. xxxii. 

Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventrefs of the vocal frame: 

The fweet enthufiafl from her facred fore 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn founds. 

4. Storehoufe; magazine. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam, 

Concodled and adufled, they reduc’d 
To blackefl grain, and into fore convey’d. 

Store, adj. Hoarded; laid up; accumulated.^ 

What floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by that 
aflion, fo that the caufe of Chriflendom is raifed fince twenty 
times told : of this treafure the gold was accumulate and fort 
treafure; but thefilver is Hill growing. Bacon's Holy War. 
To Store, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnifn ; to replenifh. 

Wife Plato faid the world with men was far'd. 

That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 

Her face with thoufand beauties bleft; 

Her mind with thoufand virtues Jlor'd\ 

Her pow’r with boundlefs joy conleft. 

Her perfon only not ador’d. Prior. 

2 . To flock againft a future time. 

Some were of opinion that it were beft to flay where they 
were, until more aid and ftore of victuals were come; but 
others faid the enemy were but barely fored with victuals, and 
therefore could not long hold out. Knolles s Hfl. of tee Tur s. 

One having fored a pond of four acres with carps, tenci, 
and other fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, at feven years 
end, upon the draught, not one fifh was left, but the two 

pikes grown to an exceflive bignefs. f i% 

The mind refleds on its own operations about the ideas 
got by fenfation, and thereby fores itfelf with a new et 0 
ideas, which I call ideas of refledlion. 

To fore the veffel Jet the care be mine, 

With water from the rocks and rofy wine, , no rr 

And life-fuftaining bread. Pipes yft)- 

q. To lay up; to hoard. , . .. • 

Let the main part of the corn be a common flock, laid 

and fored up, and then delivered out in proportion. * 

Storehouse, n.f [fore and houfe.] Magazine; treafury. 
place in which things are hoarded and repofited againit 

By us it is willingly confeffed, that the Scripture of Godjs 

a forehoufe abounding with ineftimable treafures 

and knowledge, in many kinds over and above 
kind barely neceffary. 

They greatly joyed merry tales to leign, . <s\ mn . 
Of which 2. forehoufe did with her remain. 01 ' f- -.l 
S uffer us to f *»4 and their 

Jofeph opened all the Jhreboufa, and fold unto 

t‘ anS * . /• 1 1 -Kv-m 

To thefe high pow’rs a forehoufe doth pertain, 

Where they all arts and gen’ral reafons lay ; 

Which in the foul, ev’n after death, remain, jy av \ tit 
And no Lethean flood can wafli away. 

My heart hath been a (ioreboufe long of thing , Ri , 
And fayings laid up, portending ftrange ^ ven S ' > pr aftical 
The image of God was refplendent in ^ 

undemanding, namely that forehouje ol the rou , 
are treafured up the rules of action and the c $fi m ns. 

As many different founds as can be made by fingk• arB ^ 
tions, fo many letters there are in the forehoufe of natur 
Sto'rkr. n.f [from flore.J One who lays up. ; aures . 

Sto'rxed. adj. [from ftory.] Adorned with h.ftonca ? 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifters pale, # 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar maffy proof, 

And ftoried windows richly dight, ftjih.n- 

Calling a dim religious light. .Some 
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Some greedy minion or imperious wife, 

The trophy’d arches, fory'd halls invade. °P • 

Stork, n. f f °pc, Saxon.] A bird of paffage famous for 

‘ h it r s C beak' ancflegs IreTolg’and red ; it feeds upon ferpents, 
frovs, and infeSs: its plumage would be quite white, were 
not the extremity of its wings, and alfo fome part of its head 
and thighs black: it fits for thirty days and lays but four eggs 
Formerly they would not eat til. fork ; but at prefent it is 
ES efteemed for the delicioufnefs of its flefh: they go away 
in the middle of Auguft, and return in fpring. Calmet. 

The flork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times. per. 
-Sto'rksbiel. n.f. An herb. Aenforth. 

STORM, n.f. [yftorm, Welfh ; r -opm, Saxon ■, florin, Dutch; 

ftormo , Italian.] 

1. A tempeft; a commotion of the elements. 

O turn thy rudder hitherward a while. 

Here may thy form- beat velfel fafely ride. 

We hear this fearful tempeft fing, 

Yet feek no Ihelter to avoid th eflorm. 

Them fhe upftays, mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireft unfupported flower. 

From her beft prop fo far and form fo nigh. 

Sulphurous hail fhot after us in Jlorm. 


s 


T 


Spenfer. 

Shakefpcare. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Then flay my child ! forms beat and rolls the main ; 


Pope. 


Dry den. 


Dryden. 
Pope . 


This feene had fome bold Greek or Britifh bard 
Beheld of old, what fortes had we heard 
Of fairies, fatyrs, and the nymphs their dames, 

Their feafts, their revels, and their am’rous flames. Denham. 
Mv maid left on the table one of her/rory-books, which i 
found full of ftrange impertinence, of poorfervants who came 

to be ladies. r 

[ r toji, place, Saxon.] A floor ; a flight of rooms. 

Avoid enormous heights of feven Jiories, as well as 11 re¬ 
gular forms, and the contrary fault of low diftended fronts. 


Swift . 


I. 


Oh, beat thofe forms and roll the feas in vain. 

2. Afl'ault on a fortified place. 

How by form the walls were won, 

Or how the vidlor fack’d and burnt the town. 

3. Commotion; fedition; tumult; clamour; buftle. 

Whilft I in Ireland nourifh a mighty band, 

1 will ftir up in England fome black form. Soakefpeare. 

Her filler 

Began to fcold and raife up fuch a form. 

That mortal ears might hardly endure the din. Shaeeyp. 

4. Afflidlion; calamity; diflrefs. 

5. Violence; vehemence; tumultuous force. 

As oft as we are delivered from thofe either imminent or 
prefent calamities, againft the form and tempeft whereof we 
all inftantly craved favour from above, let it be a queftion 
what we fhould render unto God for his bleflings, univerfally, 
fenfibly, and extraordinarily beftowed. Hooker . 

To Storm, v. a. [from the noun.] To attack by open force. 
From ploughs and harrows fent to leek renown. 

They fight in fields, and form the fhaken town 
There the brazen tow’r was form'd of old. 

When Jove defeended in almighty gold. 

To Storm, v. n. 

1. To raife tempefts. 

So now he forms with many a fturdy ftoure. 

So now his bluftering blaft each coaft doth fcoure. Spenfer . 

2. To rage ; to fume; to be loudly angry. 

Hoarfe, and all in rage, 

As mock'd they form. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

When you return, the mafter ftorms, the lady fcolds. Swift. 

While thus they rail, and fcold, and form. 

It paffes but for common form. Sivift. 

Sto'rmy. adj. [from ftonnI\ 

1. Tempeftuous. 

Bellowing clouds burft with a ftormy found, 

And with an armed winter ftrew the ground. Addifon's Italy . 

The tender apples from their parents rent 
By ftormy fhocks, muft not negle&ed lie. Philips. 

2. Violent; paflionate. 

The ftormy fultan rages at our flay. Irene. 

STORY, n.f ptceji, Saxon; ftorie, Dutch; ftoria, Italian; 
iro^fa.] 

I. Hiftory; account of things paft. 

The fable of the dividing of the world between the three 
fons of Saturn, arofe from the true ftory of the dividing of the 
earth between the three brethren the fons of Noah. Raleigh. 
Thee I have heard relating what was done 
Ere my remembrance: now hear me relate 
My ftory which perhaps thou haft not heard. Milton . 

To king Artaxerxes, thy fervants Rathumnus the ftory- 
writer, and Smellius the feribe. 1 Efdr. ii. 17. 

The four great monarchies make the fubjeeft of ancient 
ftory, and are related by the Greek and Latin authors. Temple. 

Governments that once made fuch a noife, as founded up¬ 
on the deepeft counfels and the ftrongeft force; yet by fome 
flight mifearriage which let in ruin upon them, are now fo 
utterly extindl, that nothing remains of them but a name ; 
nor are there the leaft traces of them to be found but only in 

South's Sermons. 

2. Small tale; petty narrative; account of a fingle incident. 

In the road between Bern and Soleurre, a monument erect¬ 
ed by the republick of Bern, tells us the ftory of an Englifh- 
man not to be met with in any of our own writers, Addifon. 
3- An idle or trifling tale ; a petty fiction. 

Thefe flaws and ftarts, would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a winter’s fire, 

Authoris’d by her grandame. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 


Pobe. 


2. 


Sonnets or elegies to Chloris, 

Might raife a houfe about two ftories ; 

A lyrick ode wou’d flate ; a catch 
Would tile; an epigram would thatch. 

To Story, v. a. [from the noun ] 

To tell in hiftory; to relate. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather 
than ftory him in his own hearing. Shakejpeare's Cymbeliue . 
’Tis not vain or fabulous 

What the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe, 

Story'd of old in high immortal verfe, 

Of dire chimera’s and enchanted ifies, 

And rifted rocks; whofe entrance leads to hell. Ahlton , 

It i sftoriedof the brazen Coloffus, in the ifland of Rhodes, 
that it was feventy cubits high ; the thumbs of it being fo big, 
that no man could grafp one of them about with both his arms. 

Wh kins. 

Recite them, nor in erring pity fear. 

To wound with fo- ied griefs the filial ear. 

To range one under another. 

Becaufe all the parts of an undifturbed fluid are of equal 
gravity, or gradually placed or Jtoried according to the differ¬ 
ence of it; any concretion that can be fuppofed to be natu¬ 
rally and mechanically made in fuch a fluid, muft have a like 
ftruclure of its feveral parts; that is, either be all over of a 
fimilar gravity, or have the more ponderous parts nearer to 
its balls. Bentley s Sermons. 

Sto'ryteller. n.f [ fto^y andte //.] One who relates tales; 
An hiftorian. In contempt. 

In fuch a fatire all would feek a fhare. 

And every fool will fancy he is there; 

Old Jiorytellers too muft pine and die. 

To fee their antiquated wit laid by ; 

Like her, who mifs’d her name in a lampoon. 

And griev’d to find herlelf decay’d fo foon. Dryden. 

Company will be no longer peftered with dull, dry, tedi¬ 
ous forytellers. Svjift's Polite Converfation . 

Stove, n.f [foo, Iflandick, a fire place; propoa, Saxon; 
efuve, French; (love, Dutch.] 

1. A hot houfe ; a place artificially made warm. 

Fifhermen who make holes in the ice, to dip up fuch fifh 
with their nets as refort thither for breathing, light on fwallows 
congealed in clods, of a flimv fubftance, and carrying them 
home to their foves, the warmth recovereth them to life and 
flight. Carew's Survey of Cornwall . 

The heat which arifes out of the leffer fpiracies brines forth 
nitre and fulphur; fome of which it affixes to the tops and 
fides of the grotto’s, which are ufually fo hot as to ferve for 
natural fove. or fweating vaults. Woodward. 

The moft proper place for undlion is a fove. Wifeman. 

2. A place in which fire is made, and by which heat is commu¬ 
nicated. 

If the feafon prove exceeding piercing, in your great houfe 
kindle fome charcoals; and when they have done fmoaking, 
put them into a hole funk a little into the floor, about the 
middle of it. This is the fafeft fove. Evelyn . 

To Stove v. a. [ from the noun.] To keep warm in a houfe 
artificially heated. 

hor December, January, and the latter part of November, 
take fuch things as are green all winter; orange trees, lemon 
trees, and myrtles, if they be foved ; and fweet marjoram 
warm fet. ^ _ Bacon. 

To Stound. v. n. [fiunde, I grieved, Iflandick.] 

1. To be in pain or furrow. Out of ufe. 

2. For flun'd. Spenfer. 

Stound. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Sorrow; grief; mifhap. Out of ufe. The Scots retain it. 

Begin and end the bitter baleful found. 

If lels than that I fear. Fair, Queen. 

The fox his copefmate found, 

To whom complaining his unhapp y found. 

He with him far’d fome better chance to find. Hubberd. 

2 . Aftonifhment; amazement. 

Thus we Hood as in a Jlound, 

And wet with tears, like dew, the ground. Gay. 

3. Hour; time; feafon. , Spenfer. 

Stour. «.y. [fur, Runick, a battle ; pteopan, Saxon, to dif- 

turb.] Aflault; incurfion; tumult. Obfolete. 

And lie that harrow’d hell with hea vyfour, 

1 ne faulty (ouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowr. 

Fairy Queen, 
Love 
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Love, that long fince has to thy mighty powre 
Per force fubdu’d my poor captived heart. 

And raging now therein with refilefs Jhwre, 

Do’ft tyrannize in every weaker part. Spenjer. 

The giant ftruck fo mainly mercilefs, 

That cou’d have overthrown a ftonny tower. 

And were not heavenly grace that him did blefs. 

He had been pouldered all as thin as flower. 

But he was wary of that deadl yjlowre. Fairy Vfucen. 

STOU I . n.f. [Jiout , Dutch j Jlolz,, proud, German; Jiautan , 
Gothick, is to ftrike.] 

1. Strong ; lufty ; valiant. 

When I was young, 

I do remember how my father faid, 

A Jiouter champion never handled fword. Shake/ Hen. VI. 

Some captain of the land or fleet, 

Stout of his hands, but of a foldier’s wit; 

Cries, I have fenfe to ferve my turn, in {lore. 

And he’s a rafeal who pretends to more. Dryden . 

2 . Brave; bold; intrepid. 

They?<?&/-hearted are fpoiled, they have flept their fleep. 

PfaL Ixxvi. 5. 

lie Ioffc the character of a bold, Jiout , and magnanimous 
man, which he had been long reputed to be. Clarendon. 

3. Obftinatc; pertinacious; refolute; proud. 

The lords a 11 . Hand, 

To clear their caufe, moft r^folutely Jiout. Daniel. 

There virtue and Jioui honour pafs’d the guard, 

"I hofe only friends that could not be debar’d. Bathurji. 

4. Strong ; firm. 

1 he Jloutcfl veflel to the florm gave way. 

And fuck’d through loofen’d planks the rufhing fea. Dryden. 
Stout, n. f. A cant name for ltrong beer. 

Should but his mufe defeending drop 
A flice of bread and mutton chop. 

Or kindly, when his credit’s out, 

•Surprile him with a pint of /tout ; 

Exalted in his mighty mind, 

He flies and leaves the ftars behind. Swift. 

Stou'tly. adv. [fromflout ] Luftily ; boldly; obftinately. 
Stou'tness. n.f. [fromJiout ] 

1. Strength ; valour. 

2. Boldnefs ; fortitude. 

His bafhfulnefs in youth was the very true fign of his virtue 
and Jioutnefs -after. Afcham s Schoolmajier. 

3* Obftinacy; ftubbornefs. 

Come all to ruin, let 

Thy mother rather feel thy pride, than fear 
Thy dangerous JiautnrJs : for I mock at death 
With as flout heart as thou. Shakefpeare's Conolanus. 

ToS 7 'OW.o-. fl. [j-cop, Sax. [toe, oldFrifick, a place; Jiowen , 
Dutch ; to lay up.J To lay up ; to repofite in order ; to lay 
in the proper place. 

Foul thief! where hafl; thou Jicixf d my daughter ? Shak. 
I’th’holfters of the faddle-bow. 

Two aged pitlols he did Jiow. Hudibras . 

Some Jiow their oars, or Hop the leaky Tides. Dryden. 
All the patriots of their ancient liberties were beheaded, 
flowed in dungeons, or condemned to work in the mines. Ad. 
The goddefs fhov’d thevefTel from the fhores, 

And Jicxv d within its womb the naval ftores. Pope. 

Stowage, n.f. [from Jiow. J 
1. Room for laying up. 

In every veflel there is Jiowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion, or merchandize of as great a value. 

Addijon on the State of the IVar. 

g. 'The flate of being laid up. 

’Tis plate of rare device, and jewels 
Of rich and exquifite form, their value’s great; 

And 1 am fometbing curious, being flrange. 

To have them in fa fo jiowage. Shakefpeare's Cymbelinc. 

Stowe, Jioe. Whether flngly or jointly are the fame with the 
Saxon ytoy, a place. Gibfon's Camden. 

Stra'bism. n.f. [Jirabijmc, Fr. r^atW/AcV] Afquinting; adt 
of looking afquint. 

To Stra'ddlii. v. n. [Suppofed to come from Jiriddle or [hide .] 
To {land or walk with the feet removed far from each other 
to the right and left. 

Let man furvey himfelf, diverted of artificial charms, and 
he will find himfelf a forked Jiradling animal, with bandy legs. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To STRA'GGLE. [Of this word no etymology is known ; 
it is probably a frequentative of [tray, from Jtravviare , Italian, 
of extraviam, Latin.] 

1. To wander without any certain direction; to rove; to 
ramble. 

But flay, like one that thinks to bring his friend 
A mile or two, and fees the journey’s end: 

I ftraggie on too far. Suckling. 

Having parted the Syrens, they came between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and the [haggling rocks, which feemed to cart out 
great rtore of flames and fmoke. Raleigh. 
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A wolf fpitid ciita ^^kid, and purfued him L’Ko 

Children, even when they endeavour their utmoft' ^ 
keep their minds from Jlraggling. 3 Canfl ot 

2. T# wander difperfedly. lockt. 

He likewife enriched poor Jlraggling foldiers with „ 
quantity. Shabfteare’s Time,, rfJF* 

I hey found tn Burford feme of the ft'ragging fold/^‘ 
out of wearinefs flayed behind. ^ ( 

From Jlraggling mountaineers for publick good ' 

To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood • > 

Houfes to build, and them contiguous make* 
r For cheerful neighbourhood and fafety’s fake/ 

3. To exuberate; to fhoot too far. 

Were they content to prune the lavifh vine 
Of haggling branches, and improve the wine, 

Trim off the fmall fuperfiuous branches on each fide of.u 
hedge thatAfe/r too far out. Moninuf, Hu Jl 

4. To b e defect; to be apart from any main body; to ftajfd 

Wide was his parifh, not contra&ed clofe 
In ftreets, but here and there a Jlraggling houfe; 

Yet ftill he was at hand. ° * T) j 

Stra'ggler. n.f. [from fir aggie.] ry<Un ‘ 

1. A wanderer; a rover; one who forfakes his company one 
who rambles without any fettled diredtion. 

The laft fhould keep the countries from paffage of 'JlraJers 
from thofe parts, whence they ufe to come forth, 'and often 
times ufe to work much mifehief. Spenfer's Ireland 

Let’s whip th dojlragglers o’er the feas again, 

Lafh hence thefe over-weening rags of France 
Thefe famifli’d beggars. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

His pruning hook corre&s the vines, 

£ And the \oofe Jlragglers to their ranks confines. Rote 
Bottles miffing are fuppofed to be half ftolen bv (Iravrim 
and the other half broken. )J 

2. Any thing that pulhes beyond the reft, or ftands finale. J ' 

Let thy hand fupply the pruning knife. 

And crop luxuriant Jlragglers, nor be loth 
^ 1 o ftrip the branches of their leafy growth. Dryden. 

STRAIGHT, adj. [ Jlrack , old Dutch. It is well obferved by 
Ainfworth , that for not crooked we ought to write Jiraight, and 
for narrow Jirait ; but for Jlreight, which is fometimes found, 
there is no good authority.] 

1. Not crooked ; right. 

Beauty made barren the fwell’d boaft 
Of him that beft could fpeak; feature, laming 
I he flirine of Vonus, or Jiraight- pight Minerva. 

Shakefpeare, 

A hunter’s horn and cornet is oblique; yet they have like- 
wife Jiraight horns; which, if they be of the fame bore with 
the oblique, difter little in found, fave that require 

fomewhat a ftronger blaft. Bacon's Natural Hiflary. 

There are many feveral forts of crooked linei; but there 
is one only which is Jiraight Dryden. 

Water and air the varied form confound; 

The Jiraight looks crooked, and the fquare grows round. 

Prior. 

When I fee a Jirait ftaff appear crooked while half under 
the water, the water gives me a falfe idea. Watts s Logick. 
Narrow; clofe. 'This fhould properly be ftrait , eftroit, Fr. 
[See Strait.] 

Queen Elizabeth ufed to fay of her inftru&ions to great of¬ 
ficers, that they were like to garments, Jirait at the firft put¬ 
ting on, but did by and by wear loofe enough. Bacon. 

Straight, adv. [ firax , Danifh; Jlrack, Dutch.] Immedi¬ 
ately ; directly. This fenfe is naturally derived from the ad- 
je&ive, as a flraight line is the fhorteft line betweentwopoints. 

If the devil come and roar for them, 

I will not fend them. I will after Jiraight , 

And tell him fo. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. 

Thofe ftinks which the noftrils Jiraight abhor and expel, are 
not the moft pernicious. Bacon's Natural Hijory . 

With chalk I firft describe a circle here, 

Where the aetherial fpirits muft appear: 

Come in, come in ; for here they will be Jirait: 

Around, around the place I fumigate. Dryden. 

I know thy generous temper well. 

Fling but the appearance of difhonour on it. 

It Jiraight takes fire, and mounts into a blaze. 

To Strai'ghten. v. a. [from Jiraight.] To make not 
crooked ; to make ftraight. 

A crooked flick is not ftraightened except it be as far bent 
on the clean contrary fide. Hooker* 

Of our felves being fo apt to err, the only way which we 
have to ftraighten our paths is, by following the rule 0 15 

will, whofe footfteps naturally are right. **00 e - 

Strai'ghtness. n.f. [from flraight/} Re£litude; the con 
trary to crookednefs. . , 

Some are for marts, as fir and pine, becaufe of their leng 
and JiraightneJs , Bacons Natural H/ory 

Strai'ghtways, aelv. [ftraight and way. Immediatey.i 



2. 


Addijon. 
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Let me here for ay in peace remain,^ 

Or ftraigbtway on that laft long voyage fare. Fairy Qeeen. 

w 00 n as he entred was, the door jtraightway 
.. n Fairy ghieen. 

Thus ftands my ftate, ’twixt Cade and York diftreft; 

Like to a /hip, that, having ’fcap’d a tempeft. 

Is ftraitway claim’d and boarded with a pirate. Sha^Jp. 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch. 

And ftrclghmay give thy foul to him thou 

The Turks Straightway breaking in upon them, made a 
1 fiaht Kuo lies. 

°As foon as iron is out of the fire, it deadeth Jtraightways. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

The found of a bell is ftrong; continueth fome time after 
the percuffion; but ceafeth ftraightwajs if the bell or firing be 


to 


uched. 


Spenjer. 
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Peps. 


ftraight, 


Let 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The fun’s power being in thofe months greater, it then 
ftraightways hurries fleams up into the atmofphere. IFoodward. 
To S PRAIN, v. a. [ejlrcindrey French.] 
j To fqueeze through fomething. 

Their aliment ought to be light, rice boiled in whey and 
(mind. Arbuthnot on Dirt. 

2 To purify by filtration. 

Earth doth not Jirain water fo finely as fand. Bacon . 

To fqueeze in an embrace. 

y I would have /train'd him with a ftriift embrace; 

But through my arms he flipt and vanifh’d. Dryden. 

Old Evander, with a clofe embrace. 

Strain d his departing friend; and tears o’erflow his face. 

Dryden s /Eneid. 

4. To fprain; to weaken by too much violence. 

The jury make no more fcruple to pafs againft an Englifh- 
man and the queen, though it be to /train their oaths, than to 
drink milk unftrained. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Prudes decay’d about may tack. 

Strain their necks with looking back. Swift. 

5. To put to its utmoft ftrength. 

By this we fee in a caufe of religion, to how defperate ad¬ 
ventures men will /train themfelves for relief of their own 
part, having law and authority againft them. Hooker. 

Too well I wote my humble vaine. 

And how my rhimes been rugged and unkempt; 

' Yet as I con my cunning 1 will /train. 

Thus mine enemy fell, 

And thus I fet my foot on’s neck;—even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he fweats, 

Strains his young nerves, and puts himfelf in pofture 
That a£ls my words. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

My earthly by his heavenly overpower’d, 

Which it had long flood under, Jirain'd to th’ height 
In that celeftial colloquy fublime. 

As with an object that excels the fenfe, 

Dazled and fpent, funk down. Milton's Parad. Loji. 

T he lark and linnet fing with rival notes; 

They /train their warbling throats, 

To welcome in the fpring. Dryden. 

Nor yet content, fhe /trains her malice more, 

And adds new ills to thofe contriv’d before. Dryden. 

It is the word fort of good hufbandry for a father not to 
ftrain himfelf a little for his foil’s breeding. Locke. 

Our words flow from us in a fmooth continued ftream, 
without thofe /trainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majefty of the hand, which are fo much celebrated in the ora¬ 
tors of Greece and Rome. Atterbury. 

Strain'd to the root, the ftooping foreft pours 
, A ruffling fhower of yet untimely leaves. Thom/on. 

0. To make ftrait or tenfe. 

A bigger firing move/trained, and a Idler firing Ids/trained, 
may fall into the fame tone. ' Bacon. 

1 hou, the more he varies forms, beware 
7 0 J rain his fetters with a ft rider care. Dryden s Virgil. 

/. To puffi beyond the proper extent. 

See they fufter death, 

But in their deaths remember they arc men, 

Sir am not the laws to make their torture grievous. Addi/.n. 
1 here can be no other meaning in this expreffion, how- 
ever iome may pretend to [train it. Sw'Vt. 

o. 7 o force; to conftrain ; to make uneafy or unnatural. 

1 he lark fings foout of tune, 

Straining harfh difeords and unpleafing drains. Shakespeare. 

He talks and plays with Fatima, but his mirth 
* f° r c d and /train'd: in his looks appears 
A wild diftra&ed fiercenefs. Denham 

0 ^ TR ain. v. n. To make violent efforts. 

To build his fortune I will /train a little, 
for’tis a bond in men. Sbak'efp. Tunon of Athens. 

i ou Hand like greyhounds in the flips, 

Straining upon the dart. Shake/p. Hen. V. 

7 hey f train , 

'at death may not them idly find t’ attend 

heir ccrtai « laft* but work to meet their end. Daniel . 


Straining with too weak a wing, 

We needs will write epiftles to the king. 

2. To be filtred by comprsffion. 

Ca:far thought that all fea funds had natural fp ings of frefh 
water : but it is the fea water; becaufe the p : t filled according 
to the meafure of the tide, and the fea water parting or [train¬ 
ing through the lands leaveth the faltnefs behind them. Bacon. 
Strain', n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An injury by too much violence. 

Credit is gained by cuftom, and feldom recovers a Jirain ; 
but if broken, is never well fet again. Ftemtle. 

In all pain there is a deformity by a folution of continuity, 
as in cutting; or a tendency to folution, as in convulfions or 
Jirains . Grew. 

2. [yrenje, Saxon.] Race; generation; defeent. Spenjer. 

Thus far I can praife him; he is of a noble Jirain , 

Of approv’d valour. Shakefpeare. 

Twelve Trojan youths, born of their nobleft Ji?(nn', 

I took alive: and, yet enrag’d, wiii empty ail their veins 
Of vital fpirits. Chapman's Iliad. 

Why do’ft thou falfly feign 
Thyfelf a Sidney ? from which noble Jirain 
He fprung, that could fo far exalt the name 
Of love. JValler. 

Turn then to Pharamond-, and Charlemagne, 

And the long heroes of the Gallick Jirain. Prior. 

3. Hereditary difpolition. 

Amongfl thefe fweet knaves and all this courtefy ! the Jirain 
of man’s bred out into baboon and monkey. Shakefpeare. 

Intemperance and luft breed difeafes, which propagated, 
fpoil th VJirain of a nation. Filiotfon. 

4. A ftile or manner of fpeaking. 

According to the genius ancl^ Jirain of the book of Proverbs, 
the words wifdom and righteoufnefs are ufed to fignify ail re¬ 
ligion and virtue. 'Tillotfon s Sermons. 

In our liturgy are as great /rains of true fublime eloquence, 
as are any where to be found in our language. Stuff. 

Macrobius fpeaks of Hippocrates’ knowlege in very lofty 
Jirains. Baker. 

5. Song; note; found. 

Wilt thou love fuch a woman ? what, to make thee an in- 
ftrument, and play falfe Jirains upon thee. Shakefpeare. 

Orpheus felf may heave his head 
From golden (lumber on a bed 
Of h-ap’d Elyfian flowers, and hear 
Such Jirains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite fet free 
His half-regain’d Eurydice. 

Their heav’nly harps a lower ftrain began, 

And in foft mufick mourn the fall of man. 

When the firft bold veffel dar’d the feas, 

High on the ftern the Thracian rais’d his Jirain , 

While Argo faw her kindred trees 

Defcend from Pelion to the main. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

6. Rank ; character. 

But thou who lately of the common Jirain , 

Wert one of us, if ftill thou do’ft retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and ftill a Have. 

7. Turn; tendency. 

Becaufe hereticks have a ftrain of madnefs, he applied her 
with fome corpoial chaftifements, which with refpite of time 
might haply reduce her to good order. Hayward. 

8. Manner of violent fpeech or adion. 

You have fhew’d to-day your valiant ftrain , 

And fortune led you well. Shake/p. King Lear. 

Such take too high a Jirain at the firft, and are magna¬ 
nimous more than trad of years can uphold, as was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy faith, ultima primis cedcbant. Bacon. 
Strainer, n.f. [from Jirain.] An inftrument of filtration. 

1 he excrementitious moifture paffeth in birds through a 
finer and more delicate ftraincr than it doth in heartsf for 
feathers pafs through quills, and hair through Ik in. Bacon. 
Shave the goat’s {baggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain fhould’ft feek a Jtrainer to difpart 
; he hulky terrene dregs from purer muft. Philips: 

1 he ftomach and inteftines are the prefs, and the ladeal vef- 
fels theftraincrs to feparate the pure emulfion from its feces. Arb. 
Thefe when condens’d, the airy region pours 
On the dry earth, in rain or gentle fhowers, 

Th infinuating drops fink through the (and, 

And pafs the porous drainers of the land. 

STRAI1 . adj. [ejiroit , French; Jlretto , Italian.] 

Narrow; clofe; not wide. 

Witneffes, like watches go 
JuH as they’re fet, too faft or flow ; 

And where in confcience thev’i eftreiAjt lac’d 

’Tis ten to one that fide is call. " ’ 

Clofe; intimate. 

He, forgetting all former injuries, had received that naughty 
^ X / rt ^ l j tlJ z Jl/ a £,b: degree ol favour, his goodnefs being as 
oe deceived, as the other’s craft was to deceive. Sidney. 

2 * * 3. Strict ; 
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3. Strict; rigorous. .. r 

Therefore hold I frail all thy commandments; and ail ralte 
ways I utterly abhor. Pfalms, Common Prayer. 

Fugitives are not relieved by the profit of their lands in Log- 
land, for there is zfiraightcr order taken. openjei . 

He now, forfooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and fome frait decrees ^ 

That lay too heavy on the commonwealth. Shakefpeare. 

4, Difficult; diftrefsful. 

Proceed no firarter ’gainft our uncle Glo fter. 

Than from the evidence of good efteem, 

Fie be approv’d in practice culpable. _ Shakefp. Henry V I. 

5. It is ufed in oppofition to crooked, but is then more properly 

written firaight. [See Streight.] . . 

A bell or a cannon may bfe heard beyond a hill which in¬ 
tercepts the fight of the founding body, and founds are pro¬ 
pagated as readily through crooked pipes as through fret got 
v 0 J Newtons Ot ticks. 

ones. 1 

Strait, n.f. 

I. A narrow pafs, or frith. , , , rr 

Plant ^arrifons to command th z freights and narrow pal a- 
0 btenfr. 

ges. • 1 J 

Honour travels in 2.freight fo narrow. 

Where one but goes abreaft. Shakefpeare sTroil. and CreJJida. 
Fretum Magelianicum, or Magellan’s Straits., Aobot. 
They went forth unto the f rails of the mountain, Juaitb. 

The Saracens brought together with their victories their 
language and religion into all that coaft of Africk, even horn 
Egypt "to the freights of Gibraltar. Brerewood on Languages. 

2 . Diftrefs; difficulty. . . 

The independent party which abhorred all motions towards 

peace, were in as great jln\ghts as the other how to^arry ^on 

‘’’It was impoffible to have adminiftred fuch advice to the king, 
in the freight he was in, which being purified might not have 
proved inconvenient. Clarendon. 

Thyfelf 

Ered up in poverty, and freights at home, 

Loft in a defart here, and hunger-bit. Milton s Paradife Reg. 

Thus Adam, fore befet! reply’d, 

O heav’n ! in evil freight this day I ft and T a 

Before my Judge. . j Milton r ParaAfi Lojt. 

Let no man who owns a Providence grow defperate under 
any calamity or fireii whatfoever, but compote the angudh of 
his’thoughts upon this one confideration, that he comprehends 
not thole flrange unaccountable methods by which 1 evi¬ 
dence may difpofe of him. houib S Sermons 

Some modern authors obferving what JlrmU they have been 
put to in all ages, to find out water enough for Noah s flood, 
fay, Noah’s flood was not umverfal, but a national inundation. 

' Burnet s Theory of the Earth. 

’Tis hard with me, whatever choice I make, 

I muft not merit you,, or mull forfake : 

But in this freight , to honour I’ll be true. 

And leave my fortune to the gods and you. Dr)den. 

Ccsfar fees 

The freights to which you’re driven, and as he knows 
Cato’s high worth, is anxious for your life. Adatfon s La . 
Ulyfifes made ufe of the pretence of natural infirmity to con¬ 
ceal the fraits he was in at that time in his thoughts. Broome. 
To Strait, v. a. [from the noun.] To put to difficulties. 

If your lafs 

Interpretation fhould abufe, and call this 

Your lack of love or bounty; you wer z fir ait ed 

For a reply, at leaft, if you make care 

Of happy holding her. . Shakeffeare i Winter ,s Tale. 

To Straiten, v.a. [from frait.] 

* 1 Thereby of Sion has a fecure haven, yet with fomethmg a 

dangerous entrance, firmed on the 

ruined wall of the mole j J 

If this be our condition, thus to dwell 
In narrow cinmit, JhM by LcJl , 

Whatever Ihaitens the veffels, fo as the channels become 

-2£u — • m £3VSS& 

baths, heat. 

4 - T Th:tlU\ C nTcon e fining the profeflion of the common 
law, mud naturally extend and enlarge 

Ch The landed man finds him aggrieved by 
rents, and the /Irtigbtr.ing of his fortune, w i t e 

a notion of all ideas that enter at the 
eye, except colours; but it is very mw^Jirt ghtmedan 
fined to the number, bulk, and diftance of,ts objeas. 

The caufes which Jlraiten the Briufli commerce , -lUn 
large the French. > State oj the !Ya,. 

o. To make tight; to intend. 

3 Stretch them at their length. 

And pull the frLighten d cords with all your ftrength. Diyc . 
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Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and cafuiftry in lawn, U; 

Gafps, as th cyJlraiten at each end the cord, > 

And dies when dulnefs gives her page the word. Pun clad 
4. To deprive of necefiary room. 


i IJ uepiivc y <WU1. 

Waters when fraltned as in the falls of bridges, give a roar¬ 
ing noife. Bacon's Natural Hijicty, 

He could not be freighted in room or provifions, or com¬ 
pelled to fight. ClcrtndoK 

Several congregations find themfelves very much fi#,tried 
and if the mode encreafe, I vvilh it may not drive many ordi¬ 
nary women into meetings, Aildjfaris Spefiato>\ 

5. To diftrefs; to perplex. 

Men by continually ftriving and fighting to enlarge their 
bounds, and encroaching upon one another, feem to btfruit- 
ned for want of room. Jfy, 

Strai'tly. adv. [from Jh ait.] 

1. Narrowly. 

2. Striclly ; rigoroufly. 

Thofe laws he fraitly requireth to be cbferved without 
breach or blame. mUcr. 

3. Clofely ; intimately. 

Strai'tness. n.f. [from frait.'] 

1. Narrownefs. 

The town was hard to befiege, and uneafy to come unto, 
bv reafon of the Jlraitnefs of all the places 2 Alaccob. xii. 

' It is a great errour, and a narrownefs or Jlraitnefs of mind, 
if any man think that nations have nothing to do one w.th an¬ 
other, except there be an union in fovereignty, or a conjun¬ 
ction ’in pa&. Gn ' s Hlf Var. 

'i'he flmitncfs of my confcience will not give me 1 leave to 
fvvallow down fuch camels. Ting Charles. 

2. Stridlnefs; rigour. 

If his own life anfwer the fraitnef of his proceeding, it 
fhall become him well. bhakefpeart. 

Among the Romans, the laws of the twelve tables did ex¬ 
clude the°fe males from inheriting, and had many other frait- 
neffes and hardfhips which were fucceffively remedied. Hale. 

3. Diftrefs; difficulty. 

4. Want; fcarcity. 

1 he flraitnefs of the conveniences of life amongft them had 
never reached fo far, as to the ufe of fire, till the Spaniards 

brought it amongft them. L: f 

StRaitla'ced. adj. [frait and lace.] Stiff; conHrained; with- 

° Lrtnlure have foope to falhion the body as Ihe thinks bell; 
we have few well-fhaped that uejlraitlaced, or much.tamper 4 
. ^ Locke on Educal ion. 

Strake- The obfolete preterite olfirtke. Struck. 

Did’ll thou not fee a bleeding hind 
Whofe right haunch earft my itedfaft arrefw flrake. Bpmjer. 
Fearing left they fhould fall into the quick-fands they fme 

fail, and fo were driven. ^ ‘J J , in j 

Strand, n. f. [ r #"b, Saxon ; Jlrande, Dutch; fiend ,hhn 

dick.] The verge of the fea or of any water. 

J few fweet beauty in her face ; 

Such as the daughter of Agenor had. 

That made great Jove to humble him to her han , 
When with his knees he kifs’d the Cr<W^ 

Some wretched lines from this neglected han , 

May find my hero on the foreign fraud, 

To £d. Ti '[fromte noun.] To drive or force upon 

Tarchon’s alone was loft, and//;^vW faeii 

Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. ) fj fev/ 
I have feen of both flfofe tods from re . 

that they can only be fuch as have Quay great 

fidence, and been accidentally interCepte ' 0 ,J 0 p. 

ft ° rn Some from the f vended veftel force their way, 

Fearful of fate they meet it in the lea; 

Some who efcape the fury of the wave, fr/V. 

Sicken on earth, and fink into a grave. 

STRANGE, adj. [ef range,}? rench ; cxtiane > 
i. Foreign; of another country. g and divers 

I do not contemn the knowlcd D y.j, r7 f’ s Sehool" :(, f a ‘ 
_ _1 mOrient pr^ 


tongues 


•fite natural fubjefbof the (late 
portion to the f range lubjeds that t R) & ° 

2. Not domeftick. . 

As the man loves leaft at horn • ’ j tes . 

That hath a fluttifh houfe, haunted wi 1 ■ 

So fire, 


Turns from herfelf, and i nf range 
?. Wonderful ; caufing wonder. 

-r- . • i ^ re nr.P C 


Wonderful; caufing wonder. , 

It is evident, and it is one ot_ only 1 *'* 

that the whole found is not in the vl . H : J‘ n 

in every fmall part of the air. pefC eive 

Sated at length, erelong ml o - 
Strange alteration in nr?. ^ 


Gen. lxii. /• 
Milton. 


S T R 

„.. u **•«• ” fs&A 

, fo many occafions tolpeaxor it, n um 

Sy appointed fuch an infallible judge of controverfies. a »/>- 
P " Itrange to relate, from, young lulus he.,d ) 

A lambent flame arofe, which gently fprea r 

Around his brows, and on his temples feL Dryden s ) 
Strange to relate, the flames, involv d in ImoU 
Of incenfe, from the facred altar broke. Dr, den , Mn. 

Odd - irregular; not according to the common way. 

3 ' ° Jd Defire=m y man’s abode, where I did leaveg 

wlit/l Sl y° u it » n0 from every body I would^thus 

obliged. 

4 ' U £on°^ufi'om hdd inured them to the former kind alone, by 
wlvch °the latter was new and f range in their ears. oo.er. 

Here is the hand and feal of the duke: you know the cha- 
„aer I doubt not; and the fignet is not //range -to-you. Shat. 
Jnfeph faw his brethren, but made himfelf 

them. _ _ T r , 

Here paflion firft i fe*t, 

Commotion f range! 

5 . Remote. ^ but wou ]d be beft pleas’d 

l'o be fo anger’d with another letter. Shakefpeai e. 

6 Uncommonly eood or bad. 

This made David to admire the law of God at that f range 

. rate and to advance the knowledge of it above all other know- 
, . ’ Tillot on. 

ledge. J 

" r ^They were now, like fand without lime, ill bound toge¬ 
ther, at agaze, looking f range one upon another, not know¬ 
ing who was faithful. Bacon. 

Strange, inter j. An expreffion of wonder. 

Strange! what extremes fhould thus preferve the fnow. 

High on the Alps, or in deep caves below. Waller. 

Strange! that fatherly authority fhould be the only original 
of government, and yet all mankind not know it. Locke. 

To Strange, v. n. [from the adjective.] To wonder; to be 
aftonifhed. 

Were all the aftertions of Ariftotle fuch as theology pro- 
nounceth impieties, which we f range not at from one, of 
whom a father faith, Nee Deum coluit , nec curavit. Glanv. 
Strangely, adv. [from frange.] 

1. With fome relation to foreigners. 

As by flrange fortune 
It came to us, I do in juftice charge thee 
That thou commend it fir angel) to fome place. 

Where chance may nurfe or end it. Shakefp. Winter's Take. 

2 . Wonderfully; in a way to caufe wonder, but with a degree of 
diflike. 

My former fpeeches have but hit your thoughts, 

Which can interpret farther: only, I fay, 

Things have been firangely borne. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How firangely active are the arts of peace, 

Whofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafe ; 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife; 

And war more force, but not more pains, employs. Dryden. 
We fhould carry along with us fome of thofe virtuous qua¬ 
lities, which we were firangely carelefs if we did not bring from 
home with us. - Sprat's Sermons. 

In a time of affliction the remembrance of our good deeds 
will firangely cheer and fupport our fpirits. Calarny. 

Strangeness, n.f. [from frange.] 

1. Foreignnefs; theftate of belonging to another country. 

If I will obey the Gofpel, no diftance of place, no firange- 
nef of country can make any man a ftranger to me. Sprat. 

2 . Uncommunicativenefs ; diftance of behaviour. 

Ungird thy frangenefs^ and tell me what I fhall vent to my 
lady. Shakef Twelfth Night. 

Wi l you not obferve 

The frangenfs of his alter’d countenance ? Shakef. IL. VI. 

3. Remotenefs from common apprehenfion ; uncouthnefs. 

Men worthier than himfelf 
Here tend the favag QfrangeneJ's he puts on ; 

And undergo, in an obferving kind. 

His humourous predominance. Shakefp. Trail, and Crcfida. 
This raifed greater tumults and boilings in the hearts of 
men, than th zfrangenefs and feeming unreafonablenefs of all 
the former articles. South's Sermons. 

4. Mutual diflike. 

In this peace there was an article that no Englifbman fhould 
enter into Scotland, and no Scottifhman into England, with¬ 
out letters commendatory: this might feem a means to con¬ 
tinue a f rahgenefs between the nations ; but it was done to 
lock in the borderers. Ba.on. 

5 - Wonderfulnefs ; power of raifing wonder. 

If a man, for curiofity or fh angenef's fake, would make a 
puppet pronounce a word, let him confider the motion of the 
inftruments of voice, and the like founds made in inanimate 

Bacon s Natural Hifiory. 


bod 
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STR 

Stra'nceR. n.f [efiranger, French.] 

1. A foreigner; one of another country. 

I am amoft poor woman, and a fir anger 
Born out of your dominions; having heic y.rj 

No judge iiidiff’rent. Sham. Henry V Jil. 

Your daughter hath made a grofs revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling// anger 

Of here and everv where. , £***$'*> '* 

There is no place in Europe fo much frequented byf ranger s, 
whether they are fuch as come out of curiofity, or fuch who 
are obliged to attend the court of Rome. mud fin on Italy. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, ^ ^ 

AnfiflBangers to the fun yet ripen here. ran l ie. 

After a year’s inter-regnum from the death of Romu.us, the 
fenate of their own authority chofe a fucceflor, and a f ranger, 
merely upon the fame of his virtues. Wav/.. 

2. One unknown. c , 

Strangers and foes do funder, and not kns. Shakejpcai e. 

You did void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you fpurn a f ranger CUI _ „ . 

Over your threftoW. Shahfp. Merch:n,t ofttmu. 

We ought to acknowledge, that no nations are wholly 
aliens and Jtrangers the one to the other. aeon. 

That ftramer gueft the Taphean realm obeys. Pope. 
They came, and near him plac’d th eJtranger gueft. Pope. 

3. A gueft; one not a domeftick. 

He will vouchfafe 

This day to be our gueft: bring forth and pour 
Abundance, fit to honour and receive 

Our heavenly f ranger. M.iton • 

4. One unacquainted. 

My child is yet a ftranger in the world ; 

She hath not feen the change of fourteen years. . 

I was no ftranger to the original: I had alfo ftuuied lrgu s 
defign, and his difpofition of it. Dryden . 

5. One not admitted to any communication or fellowlhip. 

I unfpeak my detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames upon mylelr, 

For fir angers to my nature. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Stra'nger. v.a. [from the noun.] io eilrange; to 
alienate. 

Will you with thofe infirmities fhe owes, 

Dower’d with our curfe, and Jtranger d with our oath. 

Take her or leave her ? Soakefpeare. 

To STRA’NGLE. v. a. [ ftrangu.o , Latin.] 

I. To choak ; to fuffocate; to kill by intercepting the breath. 

His face is black and full of blood; 

His eye-balls farther out, than when he liv’d ; 

Staring full ghaftly, like a ftrangled man. Soakef. H, VI. 

Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. 

And there be Jtrangled ere my Romeo comes ? bhakefpeare. 
Do’ft thou not know that thou haft J'trangled thine huf- 
bands ? Tob. iii. c. 

The lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
ftrangled for his lionefles, and filled his holes whh prey. A eh. 

So heinous a crime was the fin of adultery, that our Saxon 
anceftors compelled the adulterefs to fir angle herfelf; and he 
who debauched her was to be hanged over her grave. A fife. 
2. To fupprefs; to hinder from birth or appearance. 

By th’ clock, ’tis day; 

And yet dark night fir angles the travelling lamp : 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s ftiame ? Shah. Macb. 
Stra'ngler. n.f. [from jtrangle.] One who ftrangles. 

The band that feems to tie their friendihip together, will be 
the \cry firangler of their amity. Shak. Aat. and Cleopatra. 
Stra'ngles. n. f [from ft-angle.] Swellings in a horfe’s throat. 
Strakgula'tion. n. f. [from Jtrangle.] The act of ftrangling; 
fuftocation ; the ftate of being ftrangled. 

A fpunge' is mifehievous, not in itfelf, for its powder is 
harmlefs; but becaufe, being received into the ftomach, it 
fwelleth, and, occafioning its continual diftenfion, induceth a 
fir angulation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The reduction of the jaws is difficult, and, if they be not 
timely reduced, there happen paralyfis and fbdimgulation. Wife . 
Stra'ngury. n.f [rcoityiscLCc ; ftrungurie , French.] A diffi¬ 
culty of urine attended with pain. 

Strap, n.f. [ firoppe , Dutch; Jtroppa , Italian] A narrow 
long flip of cloath or leather. 

i hefe cloaths are pood enouph to drink in, and fo be tnefe 
boots too; an’ they be nor, let them hang themfelves in their 
own J'traps. Shakefp. Twtlfh Night. 

1 found but one hufband, a lively cobler, that kicked and 
fpurred all the while his wife was carrying him on ; and had 
• fcarce palled a day without giving her the difeipline of the. 

firap. Addifiu s Spedlat.r. 

Str'appado n. f Chaftifement by blows 

Were I at the firappado , or all the racks in the world, I 
would not tell you on compulfion. Shakeffeare. 

Strapping, adj. Vaft; larges; bulky. Ufed of large me?i 

At* on Ir. 


or women in contempt. 
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STRATA, n.f. [The plural of fratum, Latin.] Beds; layers. 

A phiiofophical term. 

T he terreftrial matter is difpofed into ftrata , or layers, placed 
one upon another; in like manner as any earthy fediment, 
fettling down from a fluid, will naturally be. IVoodward. 

With how much wifdom are the ftrata laid, 

Of different weight and of a different kind, 

Of fundry forms for fundry ends defign’d ! Blackmore. 
Stra'tagem. n.f. ; ftratageme , French.] 

1. An artifice in war ; a trick by which an enemy is deceived. 

John Talbot, I did fend for thee. 

To tutor thee in ftratagems of war. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ev’ry minute now 

Should be the father of fome ftratagem. Shakef HenryYV. 

2. An artifice; a trick by which fome advantage is obtained. 

Roufe up your courage, call up all your counfels. 

And think on all thofe ftratagems which nature 

Keeps ready to encounter fudden dangers. Denham's S ply. 

Thofe oft are ftratagems which errours feem; 

Nor is it Homer nods, but we who dream. Pope. 

To Stra'tjfy. v. a. [Jtratifer,Yr. irom f ration, Lat.] To 
range in beds or layers. A chymical term. 

STRATUM. n.f [Latin.] Abed; a layer. A term of phi- 
lofophy. 

Another was found in a perpendicular fiffure of a fratum of 
Rone in Langron iron-mine, Cumberland. Woodward. 

Drill’d through the Tandy fratum , every way 
The waters with the Tandy Jiratum rife. Thonfon. 

STRAW, n.f [ptpeop, Saxon j flreo, Dutch.] 

1. The ftalk on which corn grows, and from which it is 
* threfhed. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian, 

Tremble and ftart at wagging of a Jiraiv, 

Intending deep fufpicion. Shakefp, Richard III. 

Plate fin with gold, 

And the firongdance of juftice hurtlefs breaks; 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s fraw doth pierce it. Shakefpeare. 
Apples in hay and fraw ripened apparently; but the apple 
in th zJiraw more. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

My new Jiraw hat, that’s trimly lin’d with green. 

Let Peggy wear. Gay’s Pajlorals. 

More light he treads, more tall he Teems to rife, 

And ftruts a Jiraw breadth nearer to the fkies. Tickell. 

2. Any thing proverbially worthlefs. 

Thy arms, thy liberty, befide 
Ail that’s on th’ outfide of thy hide, 

Are mine by military law. 

Of which I will not bate one Jiraw. Hudibras-. 

’Tis not a Jiraw matter whether the main caufe be right or 
wrong. L'Ejtrange. 

Strawberry, n.f [ fragaria , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves are veined, grow¬ 
ing upon each footftalk; the ftalks trail upon the ground: the 
Cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, divided into ten equal 
parts, and expands in form of a ftar: the flower confifts, for 
the moft part, of five leaves, expanded in form of a rofe, and 
having many ftamina in the middle, round the bafeof the ova¬ 
ry : the fruit is globofe or ova!, and confifts of a flefhy eat¬ 
able pulp, full of protuberances. The fpecies are feven. Mill. 
The Jirawherry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beft. 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafer quality. Shak. Henry V. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and onJirazubcrries they fed. Dryden. 

Strawberries , by their fragrant fmell, Teem to be cordial: 
the feeds obtained by (baking the ripe fruit in Winter, are an 
excellent remedy againft the ftone. The juice of flrawberries 
and limmons in fpring-water is an excellent drink in bilious 
fevers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Etra'weerry 7 m. n.f [arbutus, Latin.] 

It is ever °reen, the leaves roundifh and Terrated on the 
ede-es ; the flowers conlift of one leaf, and (haped like a pitcher: 
the fruit is of a flefhy fubftance, and very like a ftrawberry ; 
divided into five cells, which contain many Tmall feeds. Miller. 
Stra'wbuilt. adj. [ftraw and built.'] Made up of ftraw. 
Thev on the fmoothed plank, 

The fuburb of their ftrawbuilt citadel. 

New rubb’d with balm, expatiate. Milton. 

Str a'wcoloured. adj. [Jiraw and colcur.~\ Of a light 

Yellow. 

} I will difeharge it in your Jirawcolourd beard. Shakefpeare. 
Stra'wworm. n.f. [Jiraw and worm.] A worm bred in 
ftraw. 

Stra'wy. adj. [from fraw.] Made of ftraw; confifting or 
Eraw. 

There the Jirawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s Twath. Shakefpeare. 
In a field of corn, blown upon by the wind, there will ap¬ 
pear waves of a colour differing from that of the reft ; the 
wind, by deprefling fome of the ears, and not others, makes 
the one refled more from the lateral and f.rawy parts than the 
a Boyle on Qc ours. 
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To Stray, v. n. [ firoe, Danifh, to fcatter; (iravviarc T, a >j 
to wander.] c ’ aiIan 

1. To wander; to rove. 

My eye, defeending from the hill, furveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valley frays. D™! 

Lo, the glad gales o’er all her beauties fray, * ^ 

Breathe on her lips, and in her bofom play. p^ 

2. To rove out of the way; to range beyond the proper limiiT 

What grace hath thee now hither brought this wav ? " 
Or doen thy feeble feet unweeting hither fray. Rdif&^en 
No : where can I fray, ’ ^ ’ 

ave back to England r all the world’s my way. Shake ft 

Hath not elfe his eye 
Stray'd his aftedion in unlawful love ? Shake/tea - 

She doth fray about 1 ’ 

By holy crofles, where (he kneeling prays 
For happy wedlock hours. Shakefpeare 

Wand’reft thou within this lucid orb, ’ 

And fray'd from thofe fair fields of light above, 

Amidft this new creation want’d a guide 
To recondud thy fteps ? ~ Lrydtiu 

3. To err ; to deviate from the right. 

We have erred and frayed. Common Prayer. 

Stray, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Any creature wandering beyond its limits; any thing loft by 

wandering. s 

She hath herfelf not only well defended, 

But taken and impounded as a Jiray 

The king of Scots. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Should I take you for a fray, 

You muft be kept a year and day. Hudibras. 

When he has traced his talk through all its wild rambles 
let him bring home his fray ; not like the loft fheep with joy, 
but with tears of penitence. Government of the Tongue. 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a fray. Dryd. 

He cries out, neighbour, haft thou feen a firoy 
Of bullocks and of heifers pafs this way? Addifon. 

2 . Ad of wandering. 

I would not from your love make fuch a fray, 

To match you where I hate. Shak/peare. 

STREAK, n.f [pjuce, Saxon ; freke, Dutch; firicia, Ital] 
A line of colour different from that of the ground. 

The Weft yet glimmers with fome Jheaks of day; 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Shak. Macbeth. 

What mean thofe colour’d fireaks in heav’n, 
Diftended, as the brow of God appeas’d? Milton. 

The night comes on, we eager to purfue 
’Till the laft freaks of dying day withdrew. 

And doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. Dryden. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear; 

How ruddy, like your lips, their freaks appear! Dryden. 

While the fantaftick tulip ftrives to break 
In two-fold beauty, and a parted ftreak. Prior. 

To Streak, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Toftripe; to variegate in hues; to dapple. 

Mark what Jacob did ; 

When all the yeanlings which were ftreak’d and pied,^ 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shak Merchant of Venice. 

A mule, admirably freaked and dapp ed with white and 
black. Sandyss Journey. 

To-morrow, ere frefh morning ftreak theEaft, 

With firft approach of light we muft be ris’n, 

And at our pleafant labour, to reform 
Yon flow’ry arboi rs. Mdtw* 

Now let us leave this earth, and lift our eye 
To the large convex of yon’ azure fky: 

Behold it like an ample curtain fpread. 

Now freak'd and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright. 

And chufing fable for the peaceful night. ‘ 

2. To ftretch. Obfolete. 

She lurks in midft of all her den, and freaks 
From out a ghaftly whirlpool all her necks; 

Where, glotting round her rock, to fifh {he falls. Chaffin, 
Stre'aky. adj , [from ftreak .] Striped; variegated by hues. 
When the hoary head is hid in fnow, 

The life is in the leaf, and ftill between , 

The fits of falling fnows appears the freaky green. DO ‘'j 
STREAM, n. f. [pjieam, Sax. flraum , Iiiandick; ftroom, u • 
j. A running water; the courfe of running water; curren . 

As plays the fun upon the gla fly f ream, , r t t , VI. 

Twinkling; another counterfeited beam. Share/. D m ‘ 



to 


He brought /ireams out of the rock, and caufed U2t ^ r 
run down like rivers. l r , t i ieV 

Had their cables of iron chains had afly greptdeng 1 ’ ^ ^ 
had been unportable; and, being fhort, the ibip s lliU g a j £ f }% 
funk at an anchor in any ft'earn of weather. • 

Thus from one common fource our Jtrrams diw 
Ours is the Trojan, yours th’Arcadian fide. 

Divided interefts, while thou think'ft to iway, _ 
Draw like two brooks thy middle f ream away. 


STR 

A thing i(Tuing from a head, and moving forward with con- 

tin Thc bteadfof the Lord is like a ftream of brimflone. If. 
You, Drances, never want a ftream of words. Dryden. 
The ftream of beneficence hath, by fevera[ rivulets w.nch 
have fince fallen into it, wonderfully enlarged its current. Alt. 

3 ’ The very ftream of his life, and the bufmefs he bath helmed, 
mu ft o-ive him a better proclamation. Shakefpeare. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to. adhere to his 
own opinion, againft the current fream of antiquity. Locke. 
To Stream, v.n. [fireyfna, IflandLk.] 

, To flow; to run in a continuous current. 

On all fides round 

Streams the black blood, and fmokes upon the ground. Pope. 

2 To flow with a current; to pour out water in a ftream; to 

be overflown. . 

Then grateful Greece with fireaming eyes would raile 

Hiftorickmarbles to record his praife. Pope . 

„ To ifiue forth with continuance. 

* Now to impartial love, that god moft high, 

Do my fighs Jlream. Shakef. Ad's well that ends well. 

To Stream, v. a. To mark with colours or embroidery in 
long tracks. 

The herald’s mantle is f reamed with gold. Bacon. 

Streamer, n.f. [from fream.] An enfign; a flag; a pen¬ 
non; any thing flowing loofely from a ftock. 

His brave fleet 

With filken Jlreamers, the young Phoebus fanning. Shakef 
The rofy morn began to rife. 

And wav’d her faftron Jtreamer through the fkies. Dryden. 

Brave Rupert from afar appears, 

Whofe wavin gflrearners the glad general knows. Dryden . 

The man of fenfe his meat devours; 

But only fmells the peel and flow’rs : 

And he muft be an idle dreamer, 

Who leaves the pie, and gnaws the f reamer* Prior . 

Stre'amy. adj. [from fream.] 

1. Abounding in running water. 

Arcadia, 

However freamy now, aduft and dry, 

Deny’d the goddefs water: where deep Melas a 
And rocky Gratis flow, the chariot fmoak’d 
Obfcure with rifing duft. Prior* 

*. Flowing with a current. 

Before him flaming his enormous {hield. 

Like the broad fun, illumin’d all the field ; 

His nodding helm emits a freamy ray. Pope's Iliad. 

STREET, n.f. [yepaet, Saxon; fir at, German ; frada, Spa- 
nifh and Ital. Jireede, Danifh; Jiraet, Dutch ; f ration, Lat.] 

1. A way, properly a paved way, between two rows of boufes. 

He led us through fair freets ; and all the way we went there 
were gathered people on both fides, Landing in a row. Bacon. 
The freets are no larger than allies. Sandys, 

When night 

Darkens the freets, then wander forth the fons 
Of Belial, flown with infolence and wine; 

Witnefs the freets of Sodom. Milton: 

The Italians fay the ancients always confidered the fituation 
of a building, whether it were high or iow, in an open fquare, 
or in a narrow fireet, and more or lefs deviated from their rule 
°f art - Addifon on Italy. 

When you tattle with fome crony fervant in the fame fired, 
leave your own Jlreet -door open. Swift. 

2 . Proverbially, a publick place. 

That there be no leading into captivity, and no complain¬ 
ing in our freets. Pfalm cxliv. 14. 

Our publick ways would be fo crowded, that we fhould want 
freeU room. Addifon's Spectator. 

Let us refleft upon what we daily fee pra&ifed in the world, 
andean we believe, if an apoftle of Chrift appeared in our 
Jheets, he would retradb his caution, and command us to be 
conformed to the world ? Rogers's Sermons: 

rRs e r walker, n. f [fireet and walk.] A common profti- 
tute that offers herfelf to fale in the open ftreet. 

STRENGTH, n.f [ycpen&S, Saxon.] 
x * ^orce; vigour; power of the body. 

r l hy youth, thy firength, thy beauty, which will change 
I o wither’d, weak, and grey. Milton.* 

Th’ infulting Troj an came, 

And menac’d us with force, our fleet with flame: 

Was it th efrength of this tongue-valiant lord, 

In that black hour, that fav’d you from the fword ? Dryden 

hardnefs.° f endurance; durability; toughiGj 

V V,™ N0t f° Unde , d °? ' he brittle M' 4 °f bones. Milton. 
3 * T. g ° ur of any kind; power of any kind. 

he allies, after a fuccefsful Summer, are too apt, upon the 

fdjfl “ neSka theif prt 'P arati ° nS fOT onfuing 

4 - IWrof mind; force of any mental faculty. dddfu. 

and nfTh lai F. views ’ acutenefs and penetration of thought, 
™ fir ength of judgment, few have equalled. Locke 
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He enjoyed the greateft frength of good-fenfe, and themaft 
exquifite tafte of politenels. Addijon . 

5. Potency of liquours. 

6. Fortification; fortrefs. , , , .■ 

The raflinefs of talking fhould not only be retarded by the 
cruard of our heart, but fenced in by certain ftrcngt.hs placed 
fn the mouth. Ben. Jchnfen’s Dijcovmcs. 

He thought 

This inacceffible high f rength to have feiz’d. Milton* 
Betray’d in-all his frengths, the wood befet; 

All inftruments, all arts of ruin met. Denham . 

n. Support; maintenance of power. 

What they boded would be a mifehief to us, you are pro¬ 
viding fhall be one of our principal ft engths. Sprat s Sermons. 

8. Armament; force; power. ■ 

What is his frength by land ? Shakefp. Ant. and Ueopat . 
Nor was there any other frength defigned to attend about 
his highnefs than one regiment. _ Clarendon. 

9. Perfuafive prevalence; argumentative force. 

This prefuppofed, it may then ftand very well with frength 
and foundnefs of reafon, thus to anfvver.^ Hooker. 

To Strength, v, a. To {Lengthen. Not ufeefi 

Edward’s happy-order’d reign, moft fertile breeds 
Plenty of mighty fpirits, to frength his ftate. Daniel. 

To Strengthen, v. a. [fro mfrength.] 

1. To make ftrong. 

2. To confirm; to eftablifn. 

Let us rife up and build : fo they ftrengthened their hands for 
this work. Neh. ii. 18* 

Authority is by nothing fo much ftrengthened and confirmed 
as by cuftom ; for no man eafily diftrufts the things which he 
and all men have been always bred up to. Temple* 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine infpire. 

And blefs your critic!^ with a poet’s fire: 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truft. 

With warmth gives fentcnce, yet is always juft; 

Whofe own example Jtrengthens all his laws. 

And is himfelf that great fublime he draws. Pope* 

3. To animate; to fix in refolution. 

Charge Jofhua, and encourage him and ft rength en him. DeuU 

4. To make to increafe in power or fecurity. 

Let noble Warvvick, Cobham, and the reft, 

With powerful policy [trengiben themfelves. Shakefp. H. VL 
They fought the ftrengthening of the heathen.. 1 Mac. vi. 
To Strengthen, v.n. To grow ftrong. 

Oh men for flatt’ry and deceit renown’d ! 

Thus when y’ are young ye learn it all like him, 

’Till as your years increafe, that frength ens too, 

T’ undo poor maids. Otway's Orphan . 

Stre'ngthener. ^ n. f. [from firengthen: by contra&ion 
Stre'ngthner. 5 ftrengthner. ] 

1. That which gives ftrength; that which makes ftrong. 

Garlick is a great ftrengthner cf the ftomach upon decays of 
appetite or indigeftion. Temple. 

2. [In medicine.] Strengthened add to the bulk and firrrmefs of 

thefolids: cordials are fuch as drive on the vital a&ions; but 
thefe fuch as confirm the ft am m a. fduincy* 

Strf/ngtHless. adj. [from ftrength ] 

1. Wanting ftrength ; deprived of ftrength. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs flay is numb. 

Unable to fupport this lump of clay. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints, 

Like^ ftrengthlefs hinges, buckle under life, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakef. Plenry TV, 

2. Wanting potency ; weak. Ufed of liquours. 

This liquor muft be inflammable or not, and yet fubtile and 
pungent, which may be called fpirit; or elfe ftrengthlefs or in- 
fipid, which may be named phlegm. Boyle. 

STRE'NUOUS. adj. [ ftrenuus, Latin.] 

1. Brave; bold; adlive; valiant. 

Nations grown corrupt 
Love bondage more than liberty; 

^ Bondage with eafe than J'treruous liberty. ATilton's Agoniftes. 

2 . Zealous; vehement. 

Pie refolves to be ftrenupus for talcing off the teft, againft 
the maxims of all wife Chriftian governments, which always 
had fome eftablifhed religion, leaving at beft a toleration to 
others.' _ " Swift to Pope. 

Citizens wfithin the bills of mortality have been ftrennous 


againft the church and crown. 


Swift. 


Stre'nuously. adv. [from ftrenuous.] 

1. Vigoroufly; adlively. 

Many can ufe both hands, yet will there divers remain that 
can ftrenuoufy make ufe of neither. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . Zealoufly ; vehemently; with ardour. 

, Writers difpute ftrenuoufy for the liberty of confluence, and 
inveigh largely againft all ecclefiafticks under the name of 
high church. Swifu 

otre perous* ocljf Lstin.J Loud j noify. 

Porta conceives, becaufe in a ftreperous eruption it rifeth 
againft fire, it doth therefore refift lightning. Brown. 

, 2 5 Stress. 
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Str Ess. n.f. [yrece, Saxon, violence ; or from diftfefs .] 

I 1 . Importance; important part. 

A body may as well lay too little as too much ftrefs upon a 
dream ; but the lefs we heed them the better. L’Eftrange. 

The Jtrefs of the fable lies upon the hazard of having a 
numerous flock of children. L'Eftrange. 

This, on which the great ftrefs of the bufinefs depends, 
would have been made out with reafons fufficient. Locke. 

Confider how great a ftrefs he laid upon this duty, while 
upon earth, and how earneftly he recommended it. Atterbury . 
2. Violence; force, either acling or fuffered. 

By ftrefs of weather driv’n, 

At lafl they landed. Dryden s fEn. 

Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exercife, 
yet they mufl not be put to a ftrefs beyond their flrength. Locke. 
To Stress, v. a. [Evidently from difirefsf To dillrefs ; to 
put to hardfhips or difficulties. 

Stirred with pity of the fireffed plight 

Of this fad realm. Fairy ffiucen. 

To STRETCH. v. a. [prpecan, Saxon; firecken , Dutch.] 

I. To extend ; to fpread out to a diflance. 

The fir etching out of his wings fhall fill the breadth of thy 


If. viii. 8. 
Ecclusv ii. 32. 
Ex. vii. 19. 


MUton. 


2 . 


land. 

Stretch thine hand unto the poor. 

Take thy rod, and ftretch out thine hand. 

•2. To elongate, or flrain to a greater fpace. 

3. To expand ; to difplay. 

Leviathan on the deep. 

Stretch'd like a promontory, deeps. 

What more likely to ftretch forth the heavens, and lay the 
foundation of the earth, than infinite power ? Tillotfon. 

4. To flrain to the utmofl. 

This kifs, if it durfl fpeak. 

Would Jiretch thy fpirits up into the air. Shak. K. Lear. 

5. To make tenfe. 

So the ftretch'd cord the fkackl’d dancer tries. Smith. 

6. To carry by violence farther than is right: as, to ftretch a text. 
To Stretch, v. n. 

1. To be extended. 

Idolatry is a horrible fin, yet doth repentance ftretch unto 
it. JVhitgifte. 

A third is like the former : a fourth ? flart eye! 

What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom ? Shak . 

This to rich Ophir’s rifing morn is known, 

And ftretch'd out far to the burnt fwarthy zone. Cowley. 
Your dungeon fir etching far and wide beneath. Milton . 

2, To bear extenfion without rupture. 

The inner membrane, that involved the liquors of the egg, 
becaufe it would ftretch and yield, remained unbroken. Boyle. 
5. To fally beyond the truth. 

What an allay do we find to the credit of the mofl probable 
event, that is reported by one who ufes to ftretch? Gov. Tongue. 
Stretch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Extenfion; reach; occupation of more fpace. 

At all her ftretch her little wings fhe fpread. 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead : 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, fhe flrove 
To print a kifs. Dryden's Ceyx and Alcyo. 

Difruption, as flrong as they are, the bones would be in 
fome danger of, upon a great and fudden ftretch or contortion, 
if they were dry. Bay on the Creation. 

2 . Force of body extended. 

He thought to fwim the flormy main. 

By ftretch of arms the diflant fhore to gain. Dryden's Mn. 

3. Effort; flruggle : from the a& of running. 

Thofe put a lawful authority upon the ftretch to the abufe of 
power, under the colour of prerogative. L Eftrange. 

Upon this alarm we made incredible ftretchcs towards the 
South, to gain the faflneffes of Preflon. Addifom. 

4. Utmofl extent of meaning. 

Quotations, in their utmofl ftretch , can fignify no more than 
that Luther lay under fevere agonies of mind. Atterbury. 

5. Utmofl reach of power. 

This is the utmofl ftretch that nature can. 

And all beyond is fulfome, falfe, and vain. Granville . 

Stre'tcher. n.f. [from ftretch .] 

1. Any thing ufed for extenfion. 

Tooth in the firetching courfe two inches with ftretcher 

only. Moxon ' 

2. The timber againfl which the rower plants his feet. 

This fiery fpeech inflames his fearful friends, 

They tug at ev’ry oar, and ev’ry ftretcher bends. Dryden. 
To STREW, v. a. [The orthography of this word is doubtful: 
it is generally written ftrew , and I have followed cuflom j but 
Skinner likewife propofes ftrow , and Junius writes ftraw. 
Their reafons will appear in the word from which it may be 
derived. Strawan , Oothick; ftroyen , Dutch; ycpeapian, Sax. 
ftrawen , German ; firoer , Danifh. Perhaps ftrow is bell, being 
that which reconciles etymology with pronunciation.] 

I. To fpread by being fcattered. 

The fnow which does the top of Pindus ftrew , 

Did never whiter (hew. ' Spenfer. 
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Is thine alone the feed that ftrews the plain ? 

The birds of heav’11 fhall vindicate their °rain. p 
To fpread by fcattering. ^ 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, fweet maid 
And not have ftrew'd thy grave. Shcckcf 

Here be tears of perfedl moan. 

Wept for thee in Helicon ; 

And fome flowers and fome bays, 

j * * . < « A 

Forthyherfe, to ftrew the ways. jm;v 

3. To fcatter loolely, > , 

The calf he burnt in the fire, ground it to pov/der, 2^ 
ftrawed it upon the water, and made Ifrael drink cf it. *"% 
With furies and nodlurnal orgies fir’d, 

Whom ev’n the favage hearts had fpar'd, they kill’d 
And ftrew'd his mangled limbs about the field. Dr\dm 
Stre/wment. n.f. [from Jtrew .] Any thing fcattered iii 
decoration. 

Her death was doubtful.— For charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles fhould be thrown on her- 
Yet here file is allow’d her virgin chants, 

Her maiden ftrewments , and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. Shakef. Eamkt 

STRIFE. n.f [Latin.] In natural hiflory, the l'mall chan¬ 
nels in the fhells of cockles and fcallops. 

The fait, leifurely permitted to fhoot of itfelf in the liquor, 
expofed to the open air, did fhoot into more fair cryflallinc 
frier , than thofe that were gained out of the remaining part 
of the fame liquor by a more hafty evaporation. ^Bo\le. 
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Stri'ate. \adj. [from firies^ Latin ; fine, French.] Formed 
Stri'ated. ) in ftrite. 

Thefe effluviums fly by firiated atoms and windino; par¬ 
ticles, as Des Cartes conceiveth, or glide by flreams attra&ed 
from either pole unto the equator. Brown's Vugar Err ours. 

Des Cartes imagines this earth once to have been a fun, and 
fo the centre of a lefler vortex, whofe axis flill kept the fame 
poflure, by reafon of the Jiriate particles finding no fit pores 
for their paffages, but only in this direction. Ray. 

Cryflal, when incorporated with the fibrous talcs, fhews, if 
broke, a firiated or fibrous texture, like thofe talcs. Wooiw. 
StrPature. n.f. [fromflriee firieure, Fr.] Difpofition of flrke. 
Parts of tuberous hamatitae fhew feveral varieties in the 
crufts, ftriature , and texture of the body. Woodward. 

Strick. n.f. [rfiV£; ftrix, Latin.] A bird of bad omen. 

The ill fac’d owl, death’s dreadful meflenger, 

The hoarfe night-raven, trump of doleful drere, 

The leather-winged bat, day’s enemy, 

The rueful firick , flill waiting on the bier. Fain jhiun. 
Stricken. The ancient participle of firike. 

The cunningefl mariners were fo conquered by the florm, 
as they thought it heft with ftricken fails to yield to be go¬ 
verned by it. Sidney. 

That fhall I fhew, as fure as hound 
The ftricken deer doth challenge by the bleeding wound. Fff 
Abraham and Sarah were old, and well ftricken in age. Gen. 
With blindnefs were thefe ftricken. JVifd. xix. ip 

Parker and Vaughan, having had a controverfy touching 
certain arms, were appointed to run fome courfes, when 
Parker was ftricken into the mouth at the firfl courfe. Bacon. 

Though the earl of Ulfter was of greater power than any 
other fubjecl in Ireland, yet was he fo hx ftncken in years, as 
that he was unable to manage the martial affairs. _ rfif’ 
StrFckle, or Strlcklef) or Stritchel. n.f. Ihatwhicr -fixes 

the corn to level it with the bufhel. 

STRICT, adj. [Jtrirtus, Latin.] 

1. Exadt; accurate; rigoroufly nice. 

Thou’lt fall into deception unaware. 

Not keeping Jirittefi watch. 

As legions in the field their front difplay, 

To try the fortune of fome doubtful day. 

And move to meet their foes with fober pace, 

StriFt to their figure, though in wider fpace. 

He checks the bold defign ; 

And rules as ftriFi his labour’d works confine, 

As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line. 

2. Severe; rigorous; not mild ; not indulgent. , 

Implore her, in my voice, that fhe make ricn m. Jure- 
To the ftriB deputy/ Shake}. Meojmff W 

Thy will 

By nature free, not over-rul’d by fate 

Inextricable, or ftrici neceffity. winning. 

If a firiSt hand be kept over children from t!| ^ the 

they will in that age be tradlable; and if, as t c } r r re ft ra ints 
rigour be, as they deferve it, gently relaxed, or 

will increafe their love. 

Numa the rites of ftriFi religion knew , 

On ev’ry altar laid the incenfe due. 

3. Confined; not extenfive. . ftriF.tr ^ 

As they took the compafs of their comn j 
larger, fo their dealings were more or leb mo c 

4. Clofe ; tight. . 

The eod, with fpeedy pace, 

Juft thought to flrain her in a ftriB embrace. £ hc 


JinfwortE 


I/lifoti. 


Dryden. 


Pcfe. 
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The fata! noofeperfo.n.edhs office and with ^ 

JHature fqueezed the blood into his lace. 

- ^We feeI°our'fihres %covj find or lax according ..he ft- 
’ n f the air. 

StRi'ctly. aiv. [from ftnB.] 

«• E t“ : « heW“'b “ng^S’ccmpofed not only water, 
[triah f« called, but the whole mafs oi liquid bodie,. But ■■ ■ 

* Charge him ftrifily . 

Not to proceed, but wait my farther pleafure. t)( 

ttLrouflv feverely; without nemiffion or indulgence. 

2 - R f heIfcharge of tby place, fet before thee the beft ex- 
amplest and afte^r a time let before thee thine own, and exa¬ 
mine thvfelf ftritUf whether thou didft not beft at firft. haco . 

God may With the greateft juftic eftnaly require endeavours 
from us, and without any inconfittency with his goodncls 
nflia penalties on thofe who are wanting. Rogers s Sermons. 

A weak prince again difpofed the people to new attempts, 
Which it was the clergy’s duty to endeavour to prevent, ft fome 
of them had not proceeded upon a topick that, /mil.) fol 
lowed, would enflave all mankind. 

■- Clofely ; with tenfenefs. 

Strictness, n.f [fromftria] # . 

t Exa£lnefs; rigorous accuracy ; nice regularity. 

I could not grant too much or diftrufl too little to men, 
that pretended fingular piety and religious flriftnefs. K. Charles. 

Such of them as cannot be concealed connive at, though in 
the ftriflnefs of your judgment you cannot pardon. Dryden. 

Who were made privy to the fecrets of heaven, but fuch as 
performed his revealed will at an higher rate of ftricinejs than 

the reft r 

Though in ftnFtnefs our Saviour might have pleaded exemp¬ 
tion from the Jewifh tribute, he exerted his divine power in a 
miracle to pay it. Rogers. 

2 . Severity; ngour. _ . 

Thefe commiffioners proceeded with fuch ftriFi>iefs and feve- 

rity as did much obfeure the king’s mercy. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

3. Clofenefs ; tightnefs; not laxity. 

Structure, n.f [from ftridtura^ Latin, a fpark.j 

1. A ftroke ; a touch. 

The God of nature implanted in their vegetable natures 
certain paffive JtriFiures , or fignatures of that wifdom which 
hath made and ordered all things with the highefl reafon. Hale. 

2. Contraction; clofure by contra&ion. 

As long as there is thirfl, with a free paflage by urine, and 
ftriSture of the vefiels, fo long is water fafely taken. Arbuthnot. 

3. A flight touch upon a fubjedi; not a fet difeourfe. 

Stride, n.f [yepaebe, Saxon.] A long flep; a flep taken 

with great violence ; a wide divarication of the legs. 

I’ll fpeak between the change of man and boy. 

With a reed voice, and turn two mincing fleps 
Into a manly ftride. Shakef. Merchant of Vmice. 

The monfler moved on with horrid Jit ides. Milton. 

Her voice theatrically loud. 

And mafculine her ftride. Swift. 

To Stride, v. n. prefer. I fir ode or ft rid j part. part*. Jlridden. 
[from the noun.] 

1. To walk with long fleps. 

Mars in the middle of the fhining fhield 
Is grav’d, and firides along the liquid field. Dryden: 

To Jove, or to thy father Neptune, pray, 

The brethren cry’d, and inflant firode away. Rope. 

2. To Hand with the legs far from each other. 

To Stride, v. a. To pafs by a flep. 

See him Jiricle 

Vallies wide, Arbuthnot. 

Stri'dulous. adj. [ftridulus, Latin ] Making a fmall noife. 

It arifes from a fmall and firidulous noife, which, being 
firmly rooted, maketh a divulfion of parts. Brown. 

Strife, n. f. [from firive ] 

1. Contention; conteft ; difeord. 

I and my people were at great fitrife with the children of 
Ammon. J u dg. xii. 2. 

Some preach Chrift even of envy and fitrife , and fome of 
good-will. Phil. i. i 5. 

He is proud, knowing nothing; but doating about queflions 
and firife of words. 1 Tim. vi. 4. 

Thefe vows, thus granted, rais’d a firife above 
Betwixt the god of war and queen of love: 

She granting firfl, had right of time to plead ; 

But he had granted too, and would recede. Dryden. 

2. Oppofition of nature or appearance; contrariety; contrail. 

Artificial firife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare. 

How paffion’s well accorded firife 
Makes all the harmony of life. Johnfcn. 

Stri'feful. adj. \_ftrife and full.] Contentious; difeordant. 
Th’ ape was ftrfeful and ambitious, 

And the fox guileful and mofl covetous. Hubberd's Tale. 
I know not what new creation may creep forth from the 
firifeful heap of things, into which, as into a fecond chaos, 
we are fallen. £>r. Maine. 
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Stri'cMENT. n.f. \Jlkgnuntum, ftomjirhgo, Lat. to (crape.] 
Many * beftdes 1 the ftrigments and fudorous actions from 


2- 


Dryden 


\ 


Waller. 


T?SlKE d Tfp^- Iftnkk orMV/ P« *> 

T °Sffirutin. [apMcafi Saxon ; Jtreickn, German } «*- 

ftniia, Iflahdicki firiefc, .DamA?-] 
i/to aa upon by a blow; to hit with a blow. 

He at Philippi kept ' 

His fword e’en like a dancer, while Ifirulk 
'The lean and wrinkled Caffius. Shakejp. Ant. andCleopat. 

' We will deliver you the caufe, 

Whv I, that did love Caefar when I firuck /. 

ProceedeJ thus. J« hu! C ^ n 

But wail his fall, whom I myfelf Jtruck down. Shak. Mach. 

To dafh ; to throw by a quick motion. 

The blood firike on the two fide-pofls. ^x. xn. 7. 

3. To notify by the found of a hammer on a bell. 

The Windfor bell hath ft ruck twelve. Stetjjp- 

A judicious friend moderates the purfuit, gives the figna 

minute. J 

a To flamo; to imprefs. • 

The memory in fome men is very tenacious; but yet there 

feems to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe 
which are firuck deepefl, and in minds the mofl retentive. Loc. 

c. To punifh; to affiidl. 

To punifh the juft is not good, nor to firike princes for 
. r Pro'v. xvi 1. 2b. 

6. C To contraa; to lower; to vale. It is only ufed in the phrafes 

to firike fail , or t o firike a flag. ....... , 

How many nobles then would hold their places, 

That mufl firike fail to fpirits of vile fort ' Shakef H. IV. 
To this all differing paffions and interefis moniofirikcjaif 
and like fwelling flreams, running different courfes, fliou d 
yet all make hafle into the fea of common fafety. Temple. 

They firike Jail where they know they fhaJl be mattered, 
and murder where they can with fafety. Dryden. 

Now, did I not fo near my labours end. 

Strike fail, and hafl’ning to the harbour tend, 

My fong to flow’ry gardens might extend. 

7. To alarm; to put into emotion. 

The reft, firuck with horror flood. 

To fee their leader cover’d o’er with blood. 

JackStraw at London-ftone, with all his rout, , 
Struck not the city with fo loud a fhout. Dryden . 

His virtues render our aftembly awlul. 

They firike with fomething like religious fear. Addif Cato . 

Did’fl thou but view him right, fliould’fl fee him black 
With murder, treafon, facrilege, and crimes 
That firike my foul with horror but to name them. Addifon. 
We are no fooner prefented to any one we never faw be¬ 
fore, but we are immediately firuck with the idea of a proud, 
a referved, an affable or a good natured man. Addifon. 

Nice works of art firike and furprife us mofl upon the firft 
view; but the better we are acquainted with them, the lefs 
we wonder. __ Atterbury. 

Court virtues bear, like gems, the highefl rate. 

Born where heav’n’s influence fcarce can penetrate; 

In life’s low vale, the foil the virtues like, 

They pleafe as beauties, here as wonders firike . 

[. Fcedusferire. ] To make a bargain. 

Sign but his peace, he vows he’ll ne’er again 
The facred names of fops and beaus profane: 

Strike up the bargain quickly ; for I fwear. 

As times go now, he offers very fair. 

I come to offer peace; to reconcile 
Part: enmities; to firike perpetual leagues 
With Vanoc. A. Philips's Briton: 

To produce by a fudden a£lion. 

The court paved, firiketh up a great heat in fummer, and 
much cold in winter. Bacon . 

Waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She flrikes an univerfal peace through fea and land. Milton. 
Take my caduceus ! 

With this the infernal ghofts I can command. 

And firike a terror through the Stygian ftrand. Dryden . 

To affedl fuddenly in any particular manner. 

When verfes cannot be underflood, nor a man’s good wit 
feconded with the forward child underflanding ; it jtrikes a 
man more dead than a great reckoning in a little room. Shakejp. 
Strike her young bones, 

Ye taking airs, with Jamenefs. Shakefpeare • 

He that is ftricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treafure of his eye-fight loft. Shakefpeare . 

So ceas’d the rival, crew, when Purcell came, 

They fung no more, or only fung his fame; 

Struck dumb, they all admii’d. 

Humility difarms envy, end firikes it dead. 

Then do not firike him dead with a denial. 

But hold him up in life. AJAfins Cato. 

ii* T«* 


8 . 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


10. 


Dryden . 
Collier. 
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11. To caufe to found by blows. With up only emphatical. 
The drums prefently ftriking up a march, they plucked up 

their enfigns, and forward they go. Knclles. 

Strike up the drums, and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our int’reft, and our being here. Shakefpcare . 

12. To forge; to mint. 

Some very rare coins jhuck of a pound weight, of gold and 
filver, Conftantine fent to Chilperick. Arbuthnot. 

13. It is ufed in the participle, I know not well how, for ad¬ 
vanced in years . 

The king 

Is wife and virtuous, and his noble queen 

Well Jiruck in years; fair and not jealous. Sbakefpeare. 

14. To Strike off. To erafe from a reckoning or account. 

Deliver Helen, and all damage elfe 
Shall be Jiruck off. Sbakefpeare's Troilus and Crcffda. 

I have this while with leaden thoughts been preft; 

But I {hall in a more convenient time 

Strike off this fcore of abfence. Sbakefpeare's Oibello. 

Afk mens opinions: Scoto now fhall tell 
How trade encreafes, and the world goes well : 

Strike off his penfion by the fetting fun, 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. Pope. 

15. To Strike off. To feparate as by a blow. 

Germany had Jlricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the doctrine of the church of Rome; but feemed neverthelefs 
in difeipline (till to retain therewith great conformity. Hooker. 

They followed fo fall: that they overtook him, and with¬ 
out further delay Jiruck off his head. Knclles. 

He was taken prifoner by Surinas, lieutenant-general for 
the king of Parthia, who ftro.ke off his head. * Haktwell. 

A mafs of water would be quite Jiruck off and feparate 
from the reft, and toft through the air like a flying river. 

Burnt f s Theory of the Earth. 

16. To Strike out. To produce by collifion. 

My thoughtlefs youth was wing’d with vain defires ; 

My manhood long milled by wand’ring fires. 

Follow’d falfe lights; and when their glimpfe was gone. 
My pride Jiruck out new fparkles of her own. Dryden. 

17. To Strike out. To blot; to efface. 

By expurgatory animadverfions, we might Jirike out great 
numbers of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded lift, 
with more fafety attempt their reafons. Brown. 

To methodize is as neceffary as to Jirike out. Pope. 

18. To Strike out. To bring to light. 

19. To Strike out. To form at once by a quick effort. 

Whether thy hand Jirike out fome free defign. 

Where life awakes and dawns at ev’ry line, 

Or blend in beauteous tints the colour’d mafs, 

And from the canvafs call the mimick face. Pope. 

To Strike, v. iu 

1. To make a blow. 

I in mine own woe charm’d. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he Jiruck. Sbakefpeares Cymleiine. 

It pleafed the king 

To Strike at me upon his mifconftruclion; 

When he tript me behind. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

He wither’d all their ftrength before he Jirook. Dryden. 

2 . ' To collide; to clafh. 

Holding a ring by a thread in a glafs, tell him that holdeth 
it, it {hall Jirike fo many times againft the fide of the glafs, 
and no more. Bacon's Natural Hjiory. 

3. To a£t by repeated percuflion. 

Bid thy miftrefs when my drink is ready. 

She frike upon the bell. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thofe antique minftrels, fure, were Charles like kings, 
Cities their lutes, and fubjefts hearts their ftrings; 

On which with fo divine a hand they Jirook , 

Confent of motion from their breath they took. Waller. 

4. To found by the ftroke of a hammer. 

Caefar, ’tis Jirucken eight. Sbakefpeare. 

Deep thoughts will often fufpend the fenfes fo far, that about 
a man clocks may Jirike and bells ring, which he takes no no¬ 
tice of. Grew. 

5. To make an attack. 

Is not the king’s name forty thoufand names? 

Arm, arm, my name ; a puny fubjedl Jirikes 

At thy great glory. Sbakefpeare's Richard II. 

When by their defigning leaders taught 
To Jirike at power, which for themfelves they fought: 

The vulgar gull’d into rebellion arm’d. 

Their blood to action by their prize was warm’d. Dryden. 

6 . To a£t by external influx. . 

Confider the red and white colours in porphyre ; hinder light 
but from Jiriking on it, and its colours vanifti. Locke. 

7. To found with blows. 

Whilft any trump did found, or drum Jiruck up, 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Shakefpcare. 

8. To be daftied upon (hallows ; to be ftranded. 

The admiral galley wherein the emperor was, Jiruck upon a 
faod, and there (tuck faft. Knolies , 
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9. To pafs with a quick or ftrong effect. 

Now and then a glittering '"beam of wit or p a ffi 0 n /?, •* 
through the obfeurity of the poem : any of thefe effeu ^ 
fent liking, but not a lading admiration. ~- a pre ' 

10. To pay homage, as by lowering the fail. 

We fee the wind fit fore upon our fails • 

And yet we Jirike not, but fecurely peri fin 

I’d rather chop this hand off at a blow, 

And with the other fling it at thy face. 

Than bear fo low a fail, to Jirike to thee. 

The intereft of our kingdom is ready to ftnk tothT'c 

your pooreft fitting towns: it is hard you will not accent Z 
lervices. * ur 

1 r- To be put by fome hidden a& or motion into anv 
break forth. 3 * 10 

It Jiruck on a fudden into fuch reputation, that it fcornsan 
longer to fculk, but owns itfelf publickly. Gov. of the Ton y J 

12. To Strike in with. To conform; to fuit itfelf 
join with at once. 1 * t0 

Thofe who by the prerogative of their age, fiiould frown 
youth into fobnety, imitate and Jirike in with them and 
am really vitious that they may be thought youngr. South 
They catch at every fhadow of relief, Jirike in at a venture 
With the next companion, and fo the dead commodity be ta¬ 
ken off, care not who be the chapman. Non'' 

The cares or pleafures of the world Jirike in with everv 
thought. Jjj-r > 

He immediately Jiruck in vaitb them, but deferibed this 
march to the temple with fo much horrour, that he fliivered 
every joint. Addifon's Freeholder. 

13 * 10 strike out. To fpread or rove; to make a fudden ex- 
curfion. 

In this plain was the laft general rendezvous of mankind* 
and from thence they ivere broken into companies and dif- 
perfed, the feveral fucceflive generations, like the waves of 
the fea over-reaching one another, and f.riking out farther and 
farther upon the land. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

When a great man Jirikes out into a fudden irregularity, he 
needs not queftion the refpedt of a retinue. Collier of Popularity . 

Strike, n.f A bufhel; a dry meafure of capacity. 

Wing, cartnave and bufhel, peck, Jirike ready at hand. 

Puffer's Hu.bandry, 

Strikeblock. n.f Isa plane fnorter than the jointer, ha¬ 
ving its foie made exactly flat and ftraight, and is ufed for the 
{hooting of a ftiort joint. Moxon's Mechanical Exercft, 

Striker, n.f [from Jirike. Gne that ftrikes 

A biflhop then muft be blamelefs, not given to wine, no 
/inker. 1 Tim. iii. 3. 

He thought with his ftaff to have ftruck the Jlriker . Sandys. 
“I h eflnkcr muft be denfe, and in its beft velocity. Difiy. 

Stri king. part. adj. [from Jirike .] Affecting ; furprifing. 

SIRING, n.f, [j-tjung, Saxon; Jlreng, German and Danifh; 
Jlringhe Dutch ; Jiringo , Latin.] 

1. A (lender rope; a fmallcord; any (lender and flexible band; 
a riband ; any thing tied. 

Any lower bullet hanging upon the other above it, muft be 
conceived, as if the weight of it were in that point where its 
firing touches the upper. Wilkins's Declaim . 

Round Ormond’s knee thou ty’ft the myftick fringe 
That makes the knight companion to the king. Prior. 

2. A thread on which any things are filed. 

Their priefts pray by their beads, having a firing with a 
hundred of nudhels upon it; and the repeating of certain 
words with them they account meritorious. Stillinffdt. 

3. Any fet of things filed on a line. 

I have caught two of thefe dark undermining vermin, and 
intend to make a firing of them, in order to hang them up in 
one of my papers. Addifon's Spectator. 

4. The chord of a mufical inftrument. 

The firing that jars 

When rudely touch’d, ungrateful to the fenfe. 

With pleafure feels the mafter’s flying fingers. 

Swells into harmony, and charms the hearers. Rowe. 
By the appearance they make in marble, there is not one 
Jiring-infirument that feems comparable to our violins. Add'tf 

5. A fmall fibre. 

Duckweed putteth forth a little firing into the water, lr* 1 
the bottom, Bacon. 

In pulling broom up, the lead firings left behind will grow. 

Mortimer s Hufiandrj. 

6. A nerve ; a tendon. 

The moft piteous tale which in recounting, 

His grief grew puiflant, and the firings of life 

Began to crack: Sbakefpeare's King flat • 

The firing of his tongue loofed. Mark xxvii- 35 * 

7. The nerve of the bow. 

The wicked bend their bow, they make ready their arrovJ 
upon the firing. Pfattn xi. 2. 

8. Any concatenation or feries, as a firing of propoftions., 

9. To have two Strings to the how. To have two ^ 
two expedients; to have double advantage, or doub.e ec 
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No lover has that pow’r 
T’ enforce a defperate amour, 

As he that has two firings to’s bow. 

And burns for love and money too. Hudil 

ItriNG. v.a. Preterite I Jlrung, part, paff Jlrung. [ f\ 


Htidilras. 


ToS 

the noun.] 

To furnilh with ftrings. 

Has not wife nature Jiruno the legs and feet 
With firmed nerves, defign’d to walk the ftreet ? Gay. 
To put a ftringed inftrument in tune. 

Here the mufe fo oft her harp ha s Jlnmg^ 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. Addifon . 

v To file on a firing. 

* Men of great learning or genius are too full to be exact; 
and therefore chufeto throw down their pearls in heaps before 
the reader, rather than be at the pains of Jiringing them. Spett. 

a, To make tenfe. 

Toil Jlrung the nerves, and purified the blood. Dryden. 

Stringed, adj. [from firing.] Having ftrings ; produced by 
ftrings. 

Praife him with fringed inftruments and organs. Pfahns. 

Divinely warbl’d voice, 

Anfwering the firinged noife. 

As all their fouls in blifsful rapture took. Milton. 

Stringent, adj. [ ftringens , Latin.] Binding ; contracting. 

Stri'nchart, n.f. [Jlring and halt.] 

Strin^balt is a hidden twitching and fnatching up of the 
hinder leg of a horfe much higher than the other, or an in¬ 
voluntary or convuliive motion of the mufcles that extend or 
bend the hough. Farrier's Dipt. 

Stri'ngless. adj. [from f ring/ Having no ftrings. 

Nothing; all is faid ; 
flis tongue is now a fringiefs inftrument. 

Words, life, and all, old Lancafter hath fpent. Sbakefpeare. 

Stri'ngy. adj. [from Jlring .] Fibrous; confiding of fmall 

threads. 

A plain Indian fan, made of the fmall ffringy parts of roots 
fpread out in a round fiat form. Grew. 

To STRIP, v. a. [ Jireopen , Dutch ; bep*qupte, (tripped, Sax.] 

1. To make naked ; to deprive of covering. 

They began to firip her of her cloaths when I came in 
among them. Sidney. 

They flript Jofeph out of his coat. Gen. xxxvii. 23. 

Scarce credible it is how foon they were flript and laid na¬ 
ked on the ground. Hayward. 

Hadft thou not committed 
Notorious murder on thofe thirty men 
At Afkelon, who never did thee harm, 

Then like a robber flrip'dfi them of their robes. Milton. 
You cloath all that have no relation to you, and Jlrip your 
mafter that gives you food. L'Ejlrange. 

A rattling temped through the branches went, 

That flript them bare. Drydeti's Knights Tale. 

He faw a beauteous maid \ 

With hair diftievel’d, i(filing through the (hade, 

Stript of her cloaths. Dryden. 

He left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 

W ithout controul to Jlrip and fpoil the dead. Dryden. 

The bride was put in form to bed; 

Hefollow'd/™/*. Swift. 

2. To deprive; to dived. 

The apoftle in exhorting men to contentment, although 
they have in this world no more than bare food and raiment, 
giveth us to underftand that thofe are even ti e lowed ofthinos 
neceffary, that if we (hould be flript of all thefe things, with¬ 
out.which we might poflibly be, yet thefe muft be left. Hooker. 

/NeJlrip and diveft ourfelves of our own will, and give our- 
ielves entirely up to the will of God. Duppa. 

It is difficult to lead another by words into the thoughts of 
th\ng$ ripped of thofe fpecifick differences we give them. Locke. 

Une wouM uuagine thefe to be the expreffions of a man 
Dleiied vvitn eafe and affluence, not of one juft flript of all thofe 
advantages, and plunged in the deepeft miferies; and now fit- 
ting naked upon a dunghil. Altcrburj. 

3 - \°rob; to plunder; to pillage. J 

a r - h h , at wh * ch la ys a man open to an enemy, and that which 
thafar ° f M fn r‘l d ’ eC{Unlly &tUcks him in a11 thofe interefts 
the other^ C 0t beUlg WCakned b y the one and Supported by 

4 - To peel • to decorticate. " 

they jtVTf™ , dri,:d flocks be J iri tP‘ d into fmall draws, 
"•ays than tC T": WaX ’ a '' d ° ther eleaeri «, no other 

5 - To deprive of ath Brown ’ s Vu, e ar Arrows. 

lie'down r r e th f ° nd . eal >. fat '’ ers ^> themfelves before they 
upon their fons l ° nS fle< L P ’ ^ fett ' e the ‘ r whole eftatca 

, tequited witt U0£ bt<m tHat * he haa 

6 - I'o take off covering.' South s Sermons. 

flript off his cloaths. , q 

to behold outward diiguife of thingt 
.n judge of them in their own nature. Watts. 
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7. Tocaftoff. 

His unkindnefs 

That flript her from his benedidtion, turn’d her 
To foreign cafua'ties, gave her dear rights ^ 

To her doghearted daughters: thefe things fting him. Sbakef 

8 . To feparate from fomething adhefive or connected. 

Amongft men who examine not fcrupuloufiy their own ideas, 
and flrip them not from the marks men ufe for them, but 
confound them with words, there muft be endlefs difjjute. 

Locke. 

Strip, n.f. [Probably forJlripe.] A narrow fhred. 

Thefe two apartments were hung in clofe mourning, and 
only a flrip of bays round the other rooms. Swift. 

To Stripe, v.a. \_Jlrepeny Dutch.] I o variegate with lines 
of different colours. 

Stripe, n.f. [ flrepe , Dutch.] 

1. A lineary variation of colour. This feems to be the original 
notion of the word. 

Gardeners may have three roots among an hundred that 
are rare, as purple and carnation of feverai /tripes. Bacon . 

2. A (hred of a different colour. 

One of the moft valuable trimmings of their cloaths was a 
\orvygflripe fowed upon the garment, called latus clavus. Arbuth. 

3. A weal; or difcolouration made by a lafh or blow. 

Cruelty marked him with inglorious Jlripes. Thonfln, 

4. A blow; a lafh. 

A body cannot be fo torn with Jlripes , as a mind with re¬ 
membrance of wicked actions. Hayward. 

To thofe that are yet within the reach of the Jlripes and 
reproofs of their own confcience; I would add refs that they 
would not feek to remove themfelves from that wholfome 
difeipline. * Decay of Piety. 

StrFpling. n.f. [Of uncertain etymology.] A youth ; one 
in the date of adolefcence. 

’Thwart the lane. 

He, with two JlripUngs , lads, more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch (laughter. 

Made good the paffage. Sbakefpeare s Cymbelinc • 

Now a Jtripl.ng cherub he appears. 

Not of the prime, yet fuch as in his face 
Youth fmil’d cceleftial. Milton s Paradife Lofl; 

Compofitions on any important fubjedts are not matters to 
be wrung from poor ftriplings , like blood out of the nofe, or 
the plucking of untimely fruit. Milton on Education. 

As when young ; ftriplings whip the top for fport, 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court; 

The wooden engine whirls. Dryden s ALncid. 

As every particular member of the body is nourifhed with 
a feveral qualified juice, fo children and ftriplings , old men and 
young men muft have divers diets. Arbuthnot on Aiimemts. 

To STRIVE. v.n. Preterite / Jirove , anciently Iflrived ; part, 
pa T. Jlriven. [Jlreven,D utch ; ejlriveiy French.] 

1. 1 o ftruggle; to labour ; to make an effort. 

The immutability of God they ftrive unto, by working 
after one and the fame manner. Hooker 

Many brave young minds have, through hearing the praifes 
and eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up to atfebt the like 
commendations, and fo Jlrive to the like deferrs. Spenfer. 
Strive with me in your prayers to God for me. Rom. xv. 
So have I flrived to preach the gofpel. Rom. xv. 20. 

2. To conteft; to contend ; to ftruggle in oppofition to another: 
with againji or with before the perfon oppofed. 

Do as adverfaries do in Jaw, 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. Sbakefpeare. 

I hou art caught, becaufe thou haft jtriven againft the Lord. 

Jer. 1. 2 a. 

Stiive for the truth unto death. Ecclus iv. 28. 

\Vhy doft thou ftrive againft him ? Job xxxiii. 13. 

Charge them that they jtrive not about words to no profit* 

2 Tim. ii. 14. 

Avoid contentions and ftrivings about the law. Tit. iii. 9. 
This is only warrantable conflict for the trial of our faith ; 
fo that thefe ftrivings are not a contending with fuperior powers. 

L' Efirange. 

Thus does every wicked man that contemns God, who 
can fave or deftroy him who f rives with his Maker. Tillotfon. 

Now private pity flrove with publick hate, 

Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate. Denham. 

If inteftine broils alarm the hive, 

For two pretenders oft for empire ftrive^ 

I he vulgar in divided factions jar; 

And murm’ring founds proclaim the civil war. Dryden. 

3. To vie ; to be comparable to; to emulate ; to contend in ex¬ 
cellence. 

Nor that fweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the infpir’d 
Caftalian fpring, might with this paradife 
Of tien Jlrive. Milton’s Farad. Lett. 

1 RIVER n.f. [from ftrive.'] One who labours; one who 
contends. 

Stro'kai. n.f An inftrumtn: ufed by glafs makers. Hailey. 

troke. or Strco .. O d preterite oiJirike ; now commonly /husk. 
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lie hoodwinked with kindnefs, Ieaft of all men knew who 

froke him. Sidney. 

Stroke, n.f. [from ftrook, the preterite of ftrike ] 

1. A blow; a knock; a (udden act of one body upon another. 

Th’ oars were filver. 

Which to the tune of flutes kept Jtroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow falter, 

As amorous of their ftrokes. Sbakefp . Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. A hoftile blow. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefpeare. 

He entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples, without 
ftrikingjftrofo?. Bacon. 

His white-man’d Heeds that bow’d beneath the yoke, 

He chear’d to courage with a gentle ftr eke , 

Then urg’d his fiery chariot on the foe, 

And rifing, {hook his lance in a<ft to throw. Dryden: 

Both were of fhining Heel, and wrought fo pure, 

As might the frokes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 
I had a long defign upon the ears of Curl, but the rogue 
would never allow me a fair froke at them, though my pen¬ 
knife was ready. Swift. 

3. A fudden difeafe or affli£fion. 

Take this purfe, thou whom the heav’ns plagues 
Have humbled to all ftrokes. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

4. The found of the clock. 

What is’t o’clock ?— 

Upon the ftroke of four. Shakefpeare*s Richard III. 

5. The touch of a pencil. 

Oh, lafting as thofe colours may they Ihine ! 

Free as thy froke , yet faultlefs as thy line. Pope. 

6. A touch; a mafterly or eminent effort. 

Another in my place would take it for a notable firoke of 
good breeding, to compliment the reader. L’Ef range. 

The boldeft frokes of poetry, when managed artfully, molt 
delight the reader. Dryden*s State of Innocence. 

As he purchafed the firft fuccefs in the prefent war, by for¬ 
cing, into the fervice of the confederates, an army that was 
raifed againft them, he will give one of the finilhing frokes to 
it, and help to conclude the great work. Addifon. 

A verdidl more puts me in pofleflion of my eftate, I que- 
ftion not but you will give it the froke. Arbutbnot. 

Ifiodore’s colledlion was the great and bold froke , which 
in its main parts has been difeovered to be an impudent for¬ 
gery. Baker*s Refections on Learning. 

7. An effe& fuddenly or unexpectedly produced. 

8. Power; efficacy. 

Thefe having equal authority for inftruCtion of the young 
prince, and well agreeing, bare equal froke in divers facul¬ 
ties. Hayward. 

Perfectly opacous bodies can but reflect the incident beams, 
thofe that are diaphanous refraCt them too, and that refraCtion 
has fuch a froke in the production of colours, generated by 
the trajeCtion of light through drops of water, that exhibit a 


rainbow through divers other tranfparent bodies. 


Boyle. 


He has a great froke with the reader when he condemns any 
of my poems, to make the world have a better opinion of 
them. Dryden. 

The fubtile effluvia of the male feed have the greateft froke 
in generation. Ray. 

To Stroke, v. a. [ yejiacan, Saxon. ] 

1. To rub gently with the hand by way ofkindnefs or endear¬ 
ment; tofooth. 

Thus children do the filly birds they find 
With ftroaking hurt, and too much cramming kill. Sidney. 

The fenior weaned, his younger fhall teach, 

Mor c ftroken and made of, when ought it doth aile, 

More gentle ye make it for yoke or the paile. Tufr. 

Thy praife or difpraife is to me alike, 

One doth not ftroke me, nor the other ftrike. Ben. Johnf. 
He fet forth a proclamation ftroaking the people with fair 
promises, and humouring them with inveCtives againft the 


kins and government. 


Bacon. 


He dry’d the falling drop 0 , and yet more kind, 

He ftrok'd her cheeks. Dryden. 

Come, let us pra&ife death, 

Stroke the grim lion till he grow familiar. Dryden. 

She pluck’d the rifing flow’rs, and fed 
The gentle beaft, and fondly ftroak*d his head. Addfon. 
i. To rub gently in one direction. 

When the big-udder’d cows with patience Hand, 
Waiting the ftrokhigs of the damfel’s hand. Gay. 

To STROLL, v. n. To wander; to ramble; to rove; to be 


a vagrant. 


She’s mine, and thine, and ftrolling up and down. Granv. 
Your wine lock’d up, your butler ftroll*d abroad. Pope. 
Thefe mothers ftrole , to beg fuflenance for their helplefs in¬ 
fants. Swift. 

Stro'ller. n.f, [from ftroll.] A vagrant; a wanderer ; a va¬ 
gabond. 

Two brother-hermits, faints by trade, 

Difguis’d in tatter’d habits, went 
To a fmall village down in Kent; 


treng, 


Where, in vhz ft rollers canting ftrain, 

They begg’d from door to doSr in vain. 

The men of pleafure, who never go to'chiird f 
ideas of the clergy from a few poor Jtro/len they oft™ , ? Cir 
m the ftreets. ' IU - n °bferve 

Strond. n.f. [from/rW.l The beach: the W 
water. 1 nK °* the 

So looks the /W whereon th’ imperious flood 

Hath left a witnefs d ufurpation va t. r ° Q 

STRONG, adj. [pjumg, Saxon.] B. 1V . 

1. Vigorous; forceful; of great ability of body. 

Though ’gan the villain wax fo fierce and ft, 

That nothing may fuftain his furious fonT 

He caft him down to ground, and all alnno- 
Drew him through dirt and mire. f ■ 6) 

The ftrong- wing’d Mercury fhould fetch the/™ "®‘ 
Ancl fet thee by Jove’s fide. Shakefpeare's Ant. amicL :atr „ 
1 hat our oxen may be ft r on a to labour P / e y atra > 

The Marfian and Sabellian race/ ' ‘+ 

Strong limb’d and ftout. n 

Orfes the ftrong to greater ftrength muft yield • 

He, with Parthenius, were by Rapo kill’d. ’ n , 

2. Fortified; fecure from attack. r ^ din * 

Within Troy’s ftrong immures 
The raviffi’d Helen with wanton Paris fleeps. ShaM ear , 
An army of Englifti engaged in the midft, between an annv 
of a greater number, frefh and in vigour on the one fide a J 
a town frong in fortification, and ftrong in men on the other. 

H aeon's War with Spain. 
It is no matter how things are, fo a man obferve but the 
agreement of his own imaginations, and talk conformably it 
is all truth: fuch caftles in the air will be as from holds’ of 
truth as the demonftrations of Euclid. 6 7,1 

3. Powerful ; mighty. 

While there was war between the houfes of Saul and David 
Abner made himfelf ftrong for Sauk 2 Sam. iii. 6^ 

The merchant-adventurers being a frong company, and 
well underlet with rich men and good order, held out bravely. 

Be cm. 

Thofe that are ftrong at fea may eafily bring them to what 
terms they pleafe. . Addifon. 

The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong , are induced to 
proclaim war againft that which ruins them; and the ftrong, 
by conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby rendered as ufelefs 
as if they really were fo. South's Sermons. 

4. Supplied with forces. 

When he was not fix and twenty ftrong , 

Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 

My father gave him welcome to the fhore. Shak. Hen. IV. 
He was, at his rifing from Exeter, between fix and feven 
thou fand ftrong. Bam. 

In Britain’s lovely ifle a fhining throng 
War in his caufe, a thoufand beauties ftrong. Tickell. 

5. Hale; healthy. 

Better is the poor being found and ftrong in conftitution, 
than a rich man afflitfted in his body. Ecclus xxx. 14. 

6. Forcibly a6ting in the imagination. 

This is one of the frongef examples of a perfonation that 
ever was. Bacon. 

7. Ardent; eager; pofitive ; zealous. 

Her mother, ever ftrong againft that match,. 

And firm for dodtor Caius, hath appointed, 

That he fhall fhuffle her away. Sbakefp. Mer. Jfives of I Bind. 
In choice of committees for ripening bufinefs for the 
council, it is better to chufe indifferent perfons, than to make 
an indifferency, by putting in thofe that are ftrong on both 
fides. ■ _ Baccn. 

7 he knight is a much ftronger tory in the country than in 
town, which is neceffary for the keeping up his intereft- Md. 

8. Full; having any quality in a great degree; affeftingthe 
fight or fmell forcibly. 

Add with Cecropian thyme ftrong-kentzd centaury. D>)'d. 
By mixing fuch powders we are not to expedt a frong an 
full white, fuch as is that of paper; but fome dufky obfeure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and nark- 
refs, or from white and black, that is, a grey or dun, 01 ru - 
fet brown. ~ Newtons Optuh. 

Thus fhall there be made two bows of colours, an interior 
and ftronger , bv one reflexion in the drops, and an exterior 
and fainter by two; for the light becomes fainter by every 

reflexion. Newton's Optuh. 

9. Potent; intoxicating. « 

Get ftrong beer to rub your horfes heels. _ ' 

10. Having a deep tindlure ; affedting the tafte forcibly. ^ 

Many of their propofitions favour very jtrongjf 

leaven of innovations. w ‘ 

11. Affedting the fmell powerfully. 

The prince of Cambay’s daily food 


Is afps, and bafilifk and toad. 

Which makes him have lb ftrong a breath, 
Each night he ft inks 2 queen to death. 


JLudibra^ 

The 
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The heat pf a human body, as it grows more intenfe, 
makes the urine fmell more ftrong. _ Arbutbnot. 

Hard of digeftion; not ealrly nutrimental. 

' Sf . ronff m eat beloiigeth to them that are of full age. Hebr. 

,, Furnilbed with abilities for any thing. _ 

[ was ftronger in prophecy than in criticifm. Dryden. 

Valid; confirmed. 

In procefs of time, an ungodly cuftom grown ftrong, was 
, . n i nw Wifdom xiv. 16. 

kept as a law. J 

Violent; vehement; forcible. 

r In the days of his flefh he offered up prayers, with ftrong 

cry in* and tears. Heb.v. g. 

The feriptures make deep an IS firong impreffions on the minds 
of men: and whofoever denies this, as he is in point of reli- 
oion atheiftical, fo in underftanding brutifh. J. Cot bet. 

16? Cogent; conclufive. 

Meffengers 

Of frong prevailment in unharden’d youth. Shakefpeare. 
What frong cries muft they be that fhall drown fo loud a 
clamour of impieties. Decay of Piety. 

Produce your caufe; bring forth your ftrong reafons. JJa . 

17. Able; fkiiful; of great force of mind. 

r There is no Englifh foul 

More ftronger to direct you than yourfelf. 

If with the fap of reafon you would quench, 

Or but allay the fire of paftion. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

18. Firm; compabt; not foon broken. 

Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous ftone, 

Burft the firong nerves, and cradl’d the folid bone. Pope. 

19. Forcibly written; comprifihg much meaning in few words. 

Strongfi'sted. adj. [frong and fft.] Stronghanded. 

John, who was pretty ftrongfifted , gave him fuch a fqueeze 
as made his eyes water. Arbutbnot. 

Stro'nchand. n.f. [ ftrong and hand. ] Force ; violence. 

When their captain dieth, if the feniory fhould defeend to 
his child, and an infant, another would thruft him out by 
ftrong band, being then unable to defend his right. Spenfer. 

They wanting land wherewith to fuftain their people, and 
the Tufcans having more than enough, it was their meaning 
to take what they needed by ftronghand. Raleigh. 

Strongly, adv. [from ftrong.'] 

1. Powerfully ; forcibly. 

The colewort is an enemy to any plant, becaufe it draw- 
eth frongly the fatteft juice of the earth. Bacon*s NaturalHiftory. 

The dazzling light 

Had flafh’d too frongly on his aking fight. Addifon. 

Water impregnated with fait attenuates ftrongly. Arbutbnot. 
When the attention is ftrongly fixed to any fubjebl, all that 
is faici concerning it makes a deeper imprefflon. Watts. 

2. With ftrength; with firmnefs; in fuch a manner as to laft; 
in fuch a manner as not eafily to be forced. 

Great Dunfinane he ftrongly fortifies. Shakefpeare. 

Let the foundations be frongly laid. Ezra vi. 3. 

3. Vehemently ; forcibly ; eagerly. 

All thefe accufe him ftrongly. Shakefpeare. 

The ruinous confequences of Wood’s patent have been 
ftrongly reprefented by both houfes. Swift. 

Stro'ngwater. n.f [ftrong and water.] Diftilled fpirits. 
Metals receive in readily ftrongwaters \ and ftrongwaters 
do readily pierce into metals and ftones: and fome will touch 
upon gold, that will not touch upon filver. Bacon*s Nat. Hif. 

Strook. 7 he preterite of ftrike, ufed in poetry for ftruck. 

A fudden tempeft from the defart flew, 

With horrid wings, and thunder’d as it blew: 

7 hen whirling round, the quoins together ftrook. Sandy s . 

That conqu’ring look 
When next beheld, like light’ning ftrook 


Wall 


er. 


Dryden. 


My blafted foul, and made me bow. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook , 

W ould let them play a while upon the hook. 

Strophe, n. J. [frophe, Fr. Aftanza. 

Strove. The preterite of ftrive. 

Having quite loft the way,of noblenefs, he frove to climb 
to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney. 

ToStrout. v.n. [ftnfen, German.] To fwell with an ap¬ 
pearance of greatnefs ; to walk with affe&ed dignity; to ftrut. 
This is commonly written ft rut, which feems more proper. 
r° St rout. V. a. To fwell out; to pufFout; to enlarge by 
affedfation. 

I will make a brief lift of the particulars in an hiftorical 
truth nowi fe fronted, nor made greater by language. Bacon . 
0 St row. v. n. [See to Strew.] 

** ^ 0 fpread by being fcattered. 

Angel forms lay entranc’d, 

* hick as autumnal leaves that frow the Brooks 

In Valombrofc Mikon's Paradift Lo/i. 

0 *P r ead by Scattering; to befprinkle. 

All the ground 

With Ibiver’d armour frown. Milton*s Paradife Lof. 

<, Inepherds come, and ftrew with leaves the plain ; 

..uch funerai r ; tes y 0ur Daphnisdid ordain. Dryden. 

lt - 1 °I' ier floats the Handing water Jttow, 

* uu maffy ftones make bridges if it flow. Dryden , 


STR 

3. To fpread. 

There have been three years dearth of corn, and every 
place ftrow*d with beggars. Swift. 

4. 7'o fcatter; to throw at random. 

Synah, can I tell thee more ? 

And of our ladies bowre ; 

But little need to ftrow my ftore* 

Suffice this hill of our. Spenfet » 

The tree in ftorms 


Waller. 


The glad earth about htr Jtrows, 

With treafure from her yielding boughs. 

Pofleflion kept the beaten road, 

And gatherd all his brother f row'd. Swift. 

To Strowl. v. n. 7 "o range; to wander. [See StroLl ] 
’Tis Ihe who nightly ftrowls with faunt’ring pace. Gay. 
To Stroy. v. a. [For deftroy.] 

Dig garden, firoy mallow, now may you at eafe. Tuffer , 
Struck. The old preterite and participle pafllve of ftrike. 

This meffage bear: the Trojans and their chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king’s relief; 

Struck with fo great a name, and all on fire, 

The youth replies; whatever you require. Dryden * 

In a regular plantation, I can place myfelf in its feveral 
centers, fo as to view all the-walks ftruck from them. Spectator. 
High on his car Sefoftris ftruck my view. 

Whom feepter’d Haves in golden harnefs drew. Pope * 

Some to conceit alone their tafte confine, 

And glitt’ring thoughts ftruck out at ev’ry line. Pope * 

Stru'cken. The old participle paflive of ftrike. 

Down fell the duke, his joints diftolv’d afundef. 

Blind with the light, and ftrucken dead with wonder. Fairf. 
Ail liquours frucken make round circles, and dalh. Bacon. 
Silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they fat, as ftrucken mute. Milton. 
Structure [ flruCture , Yt.fruClura, from ftruClus, Latin.] 

1. ACt of building ; praclice of building. 

His fon builds on, and never is content. 

Till the laft farthing is in J'truClure fpent. Dryden. 

2. Manner of building; form; make. 

Several have gone about to inform them, but for want of 
infight into the ftruCture and conftitution of the terraqueous 
globe, have not given fatisfa&ion. Woodward. 

3. Edifice; building. 

Ecbatana her ftrudure vaft there fhews. 

And Hecatompylos her hundred gates. Milton. 

High on a rock of ice the ftrudure lay. Pope: 

T here Hands a ftrudure of majeftick frame. Pope's 

Strude. or Strode, n.f A flock of breeding mares. Baby • 
To Stru'ggle. v. n. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To labour; to a6I with effort. 

2. 7 'o ftrive; to contend; to conteft. 

No man is guilty of an a£t of intemperance but he might 
have forborn it; not without fome trouble from the ftrugglmgs 
of the contrary habit, but ftill the thing was pofiible. South. 

In the time of Henry VIII. differences of religion tore the 
nation into two mighty fa&ions, and, under the name of Papift 
and Proteftant, ftruggled in her bowels with many various 
events. . . Temple . 

I repent, like fome defpairing wretch. 

That boldly plunges in the frightful deep, 

Then pants, and ftruggles with the whirling waves j 
And catches every (lender reed to fave him. Smith. 

3. To labour in difficulties; to be in agonies or diftrefs. 

Strong virtue, like ftrong nature, ftruggles ftill. 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

* I is wifdom to beware 

And better Ihun the bait, than ftruggle in the filare. Dryden. 
If men ftruggle through as many troubles to be miferable as 
to be happy; my readers may be perfuaded to be good. Sped. 
H eftruggling groans beneath the cruel hands 
Even of the clowns he feeds. Thomfon . 

Struggle, n.f. [from the verb.] J 

1. Labour; effort. 

2. Conteft; contention. 

When, in the divifion of parties, men only ftrove for the 
firft place in the prince’s favour, an honeft man might look 
upon the ftruggle with indifference. Addifon. 

It began and ended without any of thofe unnatural ftruggles 
for the chair, which have difturbed the peace of this great 

* A tier bury. 

3. Agonv ; tumultuous diftrefs. 

STRUMA, n.f. [Latin.] A glandular fwellitlg; the king’s evil. 
A gentlewoman had a ftruma about the inftep, very hard 
and deep about the tendons. Wifeman*s Surrery. 

Strumous .adj. (from ftruma] Having fwell ing in the elands. 
How to treat them when ftrumous, feirrhous, or cancerous. 

Stru'mpet. A whore j aproftitute. OfdoubtfuffiS! 
St) 0/w v ‘eux mot palhardije. Stuprum, Lat. Trevoux . 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
The fkarfed bark puts from her native bav. 

Hugg’d 
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Hugg’d and embraced by the Jtrumpet wind ! 

How like a prodigal doth (lie return, 

Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the /trumpet wind. Shake/p. 

Ne’er could the Jtrumpet, 

With all her double vigour, art and nature, 

Once ftir my temper, but this virtuous maid 

Subdues me quite. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

If to preferve this veffel for my lord 
From any other, foul, unlawful touch. 

Be not to be 2./trumpet,! am none. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
Common fame is as falle and impudent as a common ftrum- 

P eL . L’Ejlrange. 

Honour had his due; 

Before the holy prieft my vows were ty’d: 

So came I not a Jirumpet but a bride. Dryden. 

To Stru'mpet. v.a. To make a whore; to debauch. 

If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thyjflefh. 

Being/trumpeted by the contagion. Shake/peare. 

Strung. The preterite and participle pafflve of firing. 

The ftrung bow points out the Cynthian queen. Gay. 
To Strut, v. n. fftru/fen , German.] 

1. To walk with affe&ed dignity; to lwell with ftatelinefs. 

Adore our errours, laugh at’s while we / but 
To our confufion. Shake/peares Ant, and Cleopatra. 

Does he not hold up his head and firut in his gait ? Shake/p. 
Though thou firut and paint, 

Yet art thou both fhrunk up and old. Ben. Johnfn. 

The falfe fyren 

Struts on th waves, and {hews the brute below. Dryden. 

We will be with you ere the crowing cock 
Salutes the light, and firuts before his feather’d flock. Dryd. 

2. To fwell; to protuberate. 

The goats with Jtrutting dugs {hall homeward fpeed. Dryd. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuflic’d the fail, 

The bellying canvafs firutted with the gale. Dryden. 

As thy firutting bags with money rife. 

The love of gain is of an equal fize. Dryden. 

Strut, n.fi [from the verb.] An affe&ation of ftatelinefs in 
the walk. 

Certain gentlemen of the gown, by fmirking countenances 
and an ungainly firut in their walk, have got preferment. 

Swifts 

STUB, n.fi [yteb, Sa x. flubbe, Danifh; fiob , Dutch; Jlipes, 
Latin.] 

1. A thick (hort {lock left when the reft is cut off. 

Dametas guided the horfes fo ill, that the wheel coming 
over a great flub of a tree, overturned the coach. Sidney. 
All about, old ftocks and flubs of trees. 

Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever feen. 

Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. Fairy Queen. 

To buy at the flub is the beft for the buyer. 

More timely provifion, the cheaper is fire. Tuffir. 

Upon cutting down of an old timber tree, the flub hath put 
out fometimes a tree of another, kind. Bacons Nat. Hi/lory. 

We here 

Live on tough roots and fiubs, to thirft inur’d. 

Men to much mifery and hardfhips born. Milton. 

Prickly flubs inftead of trees are found, 

C r woods with knots and knares deform’d and old; 
Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold. Dryd. Knights Tale. 

2. A log ; a block. 

You. {hall have more adoe to drive our dulleft and lazieft 
youth, our ftocks and flubs , from the infinite defire of fuch a 
happy nurture, than we have now to haul our choiceft wits to 
that afinine feaft of fow-thiftles and brambles. Milton . 

To Stub. v. a. [from the noun.] To force up; to extirpate*. 
His two tufks ferve for fighting and feeding; by the help 
whereof he flubs up edible roots out of the ground, or tears 
off the bark of trees. Grciu’s Mu/aum. 

The other tree was griev’d, 

Grew ferubby, dry’d a-top, was ftunted ; 

So the next parfon flubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

Stu'bbed. adj. [from flub.'] Truncated; fhortand thick. 

A pain he in his head-piece feels, t 

Againft a /tubbed tree he reels, C 

And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels. Drayton, j 

To fpight the coy nymphs, 

Hang upon our flubbed horns 

Garlands, ribbons, and fine poefies. Ben. Johnfon. 

Stu'bbedness. n.fi [fromflubbed.] The ftate of being {hort> 
thick, and truncated. 

StuBble. n.fi [ eflouble , Fr. floppel, Dutch ; flipula^ Latin ] 
The ftalks of corn left in the field by the reaper. 

This fuggefted 

At fome time, when his ioaring infolence 
Shall reach the people, will be the fire 
To kindle their dry flubble , and their blaze 
Shall darken him for ever. Shake/peare. 

If a fmall red flower in the flubble- fields, called the winco- 
pipe, open in the morning, you may be fure of a fair day. 

2 Bacon. 


ST U : J 

0 f tizssr* ** iim “ *» *& * 

Thrice happy Duck, employ’d in thre&ina fh.fi '^ 
1 hy toil lo Idle,i’d and thy profits double * J \ 
After the firft crop is off they plow in 'the wheat 

STUBBORN, adj [This word, ofwhi 

logy appears, is derived by Mhfiew from ffutborn II ] 
by Junius to and deduced better by Mr f " c ^ 

flub , perhaps from flub-horn .] ' Ly3 * 10,u 

1. Obftinate ; inflexible; contumacious. 

The queen is obffinate. 

Stubborn tojuffice, aptt’accufe it, and 

Difilainful to be tried by’t. Shakefpeare's Henr , VTI, 

™ 7 m Ji “t krn antient knavc ’ )’ ou reverend bragv art 1 ‘ 

He believed he had fo humbled the garrifon^thaUhef f'Tl 
be no longer fo flubborn. ’ r y 

2 . Perfifting; perfevering; ffeady. ar Melon. 

All this is to be had only from the epiftles themftlves w/h 
flubbom attention, and more than common application 'ut 

3. btiff; not pliable ; inflexible; not eafily admitting impreffion. 

otrifeful Atin in their flubborn mind, 

Coals of contention and hot vengeance tin’d. Sterfc 

Love foftens me, and blows up fires which nafs 
1 h ™ U S h my tough-heart, and melt the flubborn mafs. 2W 

1 il not flatter this tempeftuous king, ; 

But work his flubborn foul a nobler way. n„ j 

Take a plant of flubborn oak, 

And labour him with many a fturdy ffroak. 

4. Hardy; firm. 

Patience under torturing pain, 

Wh ereftubborn ftoicks would complain. Swift. 

5. Harffi; rough; rugged. ■ 

We will not oppofe any thing that is hard m&ftubborn, but 
by a foft anfwer deaden their force. Burnet. 

6. In all its ufes it commonly implies fomething of a bad qua¬ 
lity. ^ 

Stubbornly, adv. [fromflubborn.] Obftinately; contuma- 

cioufly; inflexibly. 

Stubbornly he did repugn the truth, 

About a certain queffion in the law. Shakefp. H. VTl 
He wilfully neglects his book, and Jlubbornly refufes any 
thing he can do. _ Locke . 

So clofe they cling, fo Jlubbornly retire, 

Their love’s more violent than the chymift’s fire. Garth. 

Stubbornness, n.f [from flubborn.] Obffinacy; vicious 
ftoutnefs; contumacy; inflexibility. 

Happy is your grace. 

That can tranflate the flubbornne/s of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shake/p. As yu like it. 
He chofe a courfe leaft fubject to envy, between ftiff fiub- 
lornne/s and filthy flattery. Hayward. 

Patriots, in peace, aflert the people’s right, 

With noble flubbornne/s refitting might. Dryden. 

Stubbornne/s , and an obftinate difobedience, muft be mat¬ 
tered with blows. Locke , 

It failed, partly by the accidents of a ftorm, and partly by 
the flubbornne/s or treachery of that colony for whofe relief it 
was defigned. Swift. 

StuBby. adj. [from [tub.] Short and thick; fhort and ftrong. 
The bale is furrounded with a garland of black and /tubby 
briftles. Grew’s Mu/aum. 

StuBnail. n.f. [ ft ub and nail.] A nail broken off; a fhort 
thick nail. 

STUCCO, n.f. [ ItnX.Jluc , Fr.] A kind of fine plafterfor walls. 

Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 

Grotefco roofs, and fiucco floors. Bope. 

Stuck. The preterite and participle paflive of ftick. 

1 had a pafs with rapier, fcabbard and all, and he gives me 
the fiuck in with fuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 

Shake/peare s Twelfth Night. 
What more infamous brands have records fiuck upon any, 

than thofe who ufed the beft parts for the worft ends ? 

Decay of Bitty. 

The partners of their crime will learrt obedience, 

Whan they look up and fee their fellow-traitors • 

Stuck on a fork. Addijon. 

When the polypus from forth his cave, 

Tom with full force, reluctant beats the wave, 

His ragged claws are fiuck with ftones and fands. Boy. 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with firings, 

That thou may’ft be by kings, or whores of kings. Bope. 

Stuckle n.fi. [/look, Scottifh.] A number of {heaves laid toge¬ 
ther in the field to dry. Ain/wort ;. 

Stud. n.f. [pruou, Saxon.] 

1. A poft; a ftake. In fome fuch meaning perhaps it■ - 
taken in the following paffage, which I do not underfian . ^ 

A barn in the country, that hath one fingle Jtud, ° r , on 
height of fuels to the roof, is two (hillings a foot. Mortm-e 

2. A nail with a large head driven for ornament; any ornamei 

tal knob or protuberance. Haalles 


to be 




Chapman’s Iliad. 
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Handles were to add. 

For which he now was making ftuds. 

A belt of ftraw, and ivy buds. 

With c6ral clafps and amber ftuds. Raleigh. 

Cryftal and myrrhine cups embofs’d with gems, 

And finds or pearl. Miltons Paradi/e Regain’d. 

Upon a plane are feveral fmall oh\ongftuds, placed regularly 
in a quincunx order. W : oodward on Foffils. 

A ddk he had of curious work, 

With glitt’ringJSWj about. ^ Swift : 

[Srobe, Saxon ; fiod, Iflandick, is a ftallion.] A collection 

J of breeding, horfes and mares. 

In the Jtuds of Ireland, where care is taken, we fee horfes 
bred of excellent fiiape, vigour, and fize. Temple. 

To Stud. v.a. [from the noun.] To adorn with ftuds or 
fliining knobs. 

Thy horfes fhall be trapp’d, 

Their harnefs ftudded all with gold and pearl. Shakefpeare. 

A filver ftudded ax, alike beftow’d. Dryden s Ain. 

Stu’dent. n.J. [ fiudens , Latin.] A man given to books; a 
fcholar; a bookifh man. 

Keep a gamefter from dice, and a good fitudent from his 
book. Shake/p. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

This grave advice fome fober fiudett bears, 

And loudly rings it in his fellow’s ears. Dryden s Perf 
A Jiudent {hall do more in one hour, when all things concur 
to invite him to any fpecial lludy, than in four at a dull fea- 
fon. Watts’s Logick. 

I (lightly touch the fubject, and recommend it to fome 
ftudent of the profeflion. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Stu'died. adj. [from fiudy ] 

1. Learned; verfed in anyttudy; qualified by ftudy. 

He died 

As one that had been ftudied in his death. 

To throw away the deareft thing he ow’d. 

As ’twere a carelefs trifle. Shakefpeare. 

I am well ftudied for a liberal thanks. 

Which I do owe you. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

It will be fit that fome man, reafonably ftudied in the law, 
go as chancellor. Bacon. 

2. Having any particular inclination. Out of ufe. 

A prince fhould not be fo loofely ftudied as to remember fo 
weak a compofition. Shakejpeare. 

fjTuBiER., n.J'. [from ftudy.] One who ftudies. 

Lipfius was a great fiudier of the ftoical philofophy : upon 
bis death-bed his friend told him,' that he needed not ufe ar¬ 
guments to perfuade him to patience, the philofophy which he 
had ftudied would furnifti him; he anfwers him, Lord Jefus, 
give me Chriftian patience. Tillot/on. 

There is a law of nature, as intelligible to a rational crea¬ 
ture and fiudier of that law, as the pofilive laws of common- 
weak ns. . . Locke. 

Studious, adj. \_fluduux, French; ftudiofus, Latin.] 

1. Given to books and contemplation ; given to learnino-. 

A proper remedy for wandering thoughts, he that {hall 
propofe, would do great fervice to the jiudious and contempla- 
nve part of mankind. 

2. Diligent; bufy. 

Studious to find new friends, and new allies. Tickell. 

3. Attentive to ; careful. 

The people made 

Stout for the war, and jiudious of their trade. Dryden. 

There are who, fondly jiudious of increale. 

Rich foreign mold on their ill-natur’d land 

Induce. PU>it> 

4. Contemplative ; fuitable to meditation. ^ ^ 

Let my due feet never fail 

To walk th oftudious cloifter’s pale. Milton 

Him for the Jiudious {hade 

Kind nature form’d. 77,c 

Stu' d ,ouslv. adv. [from Jiudious.'] M 

1- Contemplatively; with clofe application to literature. 

• Diligently; carefully; attentively. 

On a fhort pruning hook his head reclines, 
hnifiuduujly furyeys his gen’rous wines. Drydm’s Mn 

«& <£££***• T V £: 

1 Ann];/ ■ f ' [ eJude f French 5 f tudium . Latin.] ^ 

• Application of mind to books and learnino- 

J Udy ^ ftrength to the mind; converfation, grace Temt 

^ conlid “ 

2 - Perplexity; deep cogitation. 


1 h idea of her life {hall fweetly creep 
into fiudy of imagination. Shak. Much 


tkat ca,/not°t/with / C °" fUred ’ 

What can happen 
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Juft men they feem’d, and all their fiudy bent 
To worihip God aright, and know his works; Milton , 

4, Any particular kind of learning. 

Studies ferve for delight in privatenefs and retiring, for or¬ 
nament in difeourfe, and for ability in the judgment and dif- 
pofition of bufinefs. Bacons Eff'ays. 

5. Apartment let off for literary employment. 

Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius. Shakefi Jul. Ccefi 
Knock at the fiudy , where, they fay, he keeps, 

To ruminate ftrange plots. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus . 

Let ail ftudies and libraries be towards the Eaft. TVctton . 

Some fervants of the king vifited the lodgings of the accufed 
members, and fealed up their ftudies and trunks. Clarendon. 
Both adorn’d their age; 

One for the ftudy , t’other for the ft age. Dryden. 

To Study, v. n. [fitudeo , Latin ; efludier , French.] 

1. To think with very clofe application ; to mufe. 

I found a moral firft, and then ftudied for a fable. Swift. 

2. To endeavour diligent!v. 

O j ' 

Study to be quiet, and do your own bufinefs. 1 Thefi. iv. 11, 
To StuB>y. v. a. 

1. To apply the mind to. 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to fiudy houflhold good, Milton. 

If a gentleman he to ftudy any language, it ought to be 
that of his own country. Locke. 

2. To confider attentively. 

He hath ftudied her well, and tranflated her out of honefty 
into Englilh. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Wind/or. 

Study thyfelf: what rank, or what degree, 

The wife Creator has ordain’d for thee. Dryden’s Per/ 

Tou have /tudied every fpot of ground in Flanders, which 
has been the feene of battles and fieges. Dryden. 

3. To learn by application. 

You could, for a need, fiudy a fpeech of fome dozen linesj 
which I would fet down.' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

SI UFF. n.f. \_ftoffe, Dutch; eftoffe, French.] 

1. Any matter or body. 

Let Phidias have rude and obftinate ftuff to carve: though 
his art do that it fhould, his work will lack that beauty, which 
otherwife in fitter matter it might have had. Hooker . 

The workman on his ftuff his (kill doth fhew. 

And yet the ftuff gives not the man his {kill. Davies^ 

Of brick, and of that fluffy they caft to build 
A city and tow’r. Milton ■> 

Pierce an hole near the inner edge, becaufe the triangle 
hath there moft fubftance of fiuff. Afoxon s Mech. Exer. 

2 . Materials out of which any thing is made. 

Thy verfe fwells with /tuff fo fine and fmooth. 

That thou art even natural in thine art. Shake/p. Timom 
Caefar hath wept; 

Ambition fhould be made of fterner ftuff. Shakefi Jul. Cafi 
Succefs or lofs, what is or is not, ferves 
As ftuff for thefe two to make paradoxes. Shakefpeare » 

Thy father, that poor rag, 

Muft be thy fubjeeft, who in fpight put ftuff 
To fome {he-beggar, and compounded thee 
Poor rogue hereditary. . Shakefpeare's Timcn . 

Degrading profe explains his meaning ill. 

And fhews the Jiuff, and not the workman’s (kill. Rofcom. 

3. Furniture; goods. 

Fare away to get our ftuff aboard. Shakefpeare. 

He took away locks, and gave away the king’s fiuff. Hayw. 
Groaning waggons loaded high 

With Cowley's Davideis. 

4. That which fills any thing. * 

With fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom of that perilous ftuff 

Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare. 

5. Liience ; elemental part. 

Though in the trade of war I have (lain men, 
et do I hold it very fiuff o’ th’ confidence 

To do no contriv’d murther. Shakefp. Othello . 

6* Any mixture or medicine. 

I did compound for her 

A certain ftuff, which, being ta’en, would feize 

1 he prefent power of life. Shake/p. Cymbeline: 

7. Cloth or texture of any kind. 

8. Textures of wool thinner and {lighter than cloath. 

Let us turn the wools of the land into cloaths and [tuffs of 
our own growth, and the hemp and flax growing here into 

q Xe t Th C ° rd T age ' to VilC. 

q. flatter or thing. In contempt. 

O proper ftuff! 

T his is the very painting of your fear. Shakef. Macbeth 
ouch ftuff as madmen 

Tongue and brain not. or 1 r . 

At this fufty ftuff Shakefpeare. 

The large Achilles, on his preft bed lolling;, 

T rom his deep cbeft laughs out a loud applaufe; Shakefb 

Piea e not thyfelf the flatting crowd^o hear, 
is fulfcme jtiff to feed thy itching ear. Dryden s Perf. 

9 ** Anger 
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Anger would indite 

Such woful fuff as I or Shadwell write. Dryderis Juven. 

To-morrow will be time enough 
To hear fuch mortifying ftuff. Swift. 

T he free things that among rakes pafs for wit and fpirit, 
mult be {hocking fluff t o the ears of perfons of delicacy. Ciariff’. 

' XO. It is now leldom ufed in any fenfe but in contempt or 
diflike. 

To Stuff, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill very full with any thing. 

When we’ve Ruff’d 

Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. Shakefpeare. 

If I find him comforting the king. 

It will ftuff his fufpicion more fully. Shakefpeare . 

T hough plenteous, all too little feems 
To ftuff this maw, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Jldilton. 
What have we more to do than to ftuff our guts with thefe 
figs ? L’ Eft range. 

This crook drew hazel-boughs adown, 

And ftuff 1 d her apron wide with nuts fo brown. Gay. 

2 . To fill to unealinefs. 

With fome oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe tie ftuff’d bofom of that perilous ftuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shakefpeare. 

3* To thruft into any thing. 

Put rofes into a gla(s with a narrow mouth, faffing them 
clofe together, but without bruiftng, and they retain fmell and 
colour fre(h a year. Bacons Natural Hifory. 

4. l'o fill by being put into any thing. 

Grief fills the room up of my abfent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. Shakefpeare. 

With inward arms the dire machine they load. 

And iron bowels ftuff the dark abode. Dryden’s /En. 

A bed, 

The ftujfng leaves, with hides of bears o’erfpread. Dryden. 

5. To fwell out byfomething thruft in. 

I will be the man that fhall make you great.'-1 cannot 

perceive how, unlefs you give me your doublet, and ftuff me 
out with ftraw. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

The gods for fin 

Should with a fwelling dropfy fuff thy fkin. Dryden. 

Officious Baucis lays 

Two cushions fuff’d with ftraw, the feat to raife. Dryden. 
To fill with fomething improper or fuperfluous. 

It is not ufual among the beft patterns to fuff the report of 
particular lives with matter of publick record. Wotton. 

Thofe accufations are fuffed with odious generals, that the 
proofs feldom make good. Clarendon. 

For thee I dim thefe eyes, and fuff this head 
With all fuch reading as was never read. Pope. 

7. To obftrudf the organs of feent or refpiration. 

w Thefe gloves the count fent me ; they are an excellent per¬ 
fume.-i am fufft , coufin, I cannot fmell. Shakefpeare. 

8 . l'o fill meat with fomething of high relifh. 

She went for parfly to fuff a rabbet. Shakefpeare. 

He aim’d at all, yet never could excel 
In any thing but faffing of his veal. King’s Cookery. 

9. To form by fluffing. 

An eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 
tence, and ordered his hide to be J'tufed into a cufhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal. Swift. 

To Stuff, v. n. To feed gluttonoufly. 

Wedg’d in a fpacious elbow-chair, 

And on her plate a treble {hare, 

As if fhe ne’er could have enough, 

Taught harmlefs man to cram and fluff. Swift. 

Stuffing, n.f [from fluff.J] 

1. That by which any thing is filled. 

Rome was a farrago out of the neighbouring nations; and 
Greece, though one monarchy under Alexander, yet the 
people that were the fluffing and materials thereof, exifted 
before. H a ^ e ' 

2. Relifhing ingredients put into meat. 

Arrach leaves are very good in pottage an 6fuffings. Mart. 

Stuke, or Stuck, n.f [Jluc , French ; fucco , Italian.] A com- 
pofition of lime and marble, powdered very fine, commonly 
called plaifter of Paris, with which figures and other ornaments 
refembling fculpture are made. _ Bailey. 

Stulm. n f. A fliaft to draw water out of a mine. Bailey. 

Stulti'loquence. n.f. [ fultus and loquentia , Lat.] Foolifh 
talk. Did. 

Stum. n.f. [ fum , Swedifh, fuppofed to be contracted from 
muflutn , Latin.] 

1. Wine yet unfermented ; the cremor or froth on muft. 

An undluous clammy vapour, that arifes from th oflum of 
grapes, when they lie maflred in the vat, puts out a light, 
when dipped into it. Addijon on Italy. 

2 . New wine ufed to raife fermentation in dead and vapid wines. 

Let our wines without mixture or flum be all fine. 

Or call up the mafter, and break his dull noddle. B.Johnf. 


Hudibras, 


3. Wine revived by a new fermentation. 

Drink ev’ry letter on’t in fum , 

And make it brifk Champaigne become. 

To Stum. v. a. [from the noun.] To renew wine byiti™*' 
frefh wine and raifing a new fermentation. * 1Xln S 

Vapid wines are put upon the lees of noble wines to a' 
them fpirit, and we fum our wines to renew their fniriK fr 
To STL'MBLE. w. ». [This word Junius derives from flu t 
and fays the original meaning is to flrike or trip 
furnp. I rather think it comes from tumble .] 6 J a 

To trip in walking. 

When flie will take the rein, I let her run; 

But {he’ll not fumble. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale 

A headftall being reftrained to keep him' from /tumbling 
hath been often burft. Shak. Taming Q f the Shrew 

As we pac’d ajong 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methcught that Glo’fter fumbled ; and, in falling, 


1. 


Struck me, that fought to ftay him, overboard. 


Shakefp, 


The way of the wicked is as darknefs : they know not at 
what they fumble. p rov j 

Cover’d o’er with blood, 

Which from the patriot’s breaft in torrents flow’d, 

He faints : his fteed no longer hears the rein; 

But fumbles o’er the heap his hand had (lain. p r ' w 

2. To flip; to err; to Aide into crimes or blunders. 

He that loveth his brother, abideth in the light, and there is 
none occafion of fumbling in him. j J 0t 1Q 

This my day of grace 

They who negledl and fcorn, fhall never tafte; 

But hard be harden’d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may fumble on, and deeper fall. Milton. 

3. To ftrike againft by chance; to light on by chance. 

Phis extreme dealing had driven her to put herfelf with a 
great lady of that country, by which occafion fhe had Rumbled 
upon fuch mifchunces as were little for the honour of her or 
her family. Sidney. 

What man art thou, that, thus befereen’d in night, 

So ftumbleft on my counfel. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

A moufe, bred in a cheft, dropped out over the fide, and 
fumbled upon a delicious inorfcl. L’Efrange, 

Ovid fumbled , by fome inadvertency, upon Livia in a 
bath. Dryden. 

Many of the greateft inventions have been accidentally 

fumbled upon by men bufy and inquifitive. Ray. 

Write down p and b , and make figns to him to endeavour 
to pronounce them, and guide him by {hewing him the motion 
of your own lips ; by which he will, with a little endeavour, 
ftumble upon one of them. - Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To Sti/mble. v. a. 

j. To obftrudl in progrefs; to make to trip or ftop. 

2. To make to boggle ; to offend. 

Such terms amus’d them all, 

And fumbled many. Milton 1 s Paradife Loft. 

One thing more fumbles me in the very foundation of this 
hypothefis. Locke. 

Stu'mble. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A trip in walking. 

2. A blunder; a failure. 

One ftumble is enough to deface the character of an hon¬ 
ourable life. L EJtrange. 

Stu mbler. n.f. [from ftumble .] One that {tumbles. 

Be fweet to all: is thy complexion four ? 

Then keep fuch company ; make them thy allay: 

Get a {harp wife, a fervant that will low’r; 

A fttumbler {tumbles leaft in rugged way. Herbert. 

Stu'mblingblock. \n.ft [from ftumblei] Caufe of {tumbling, 
Stumblings tone. 5 caufe of errour; caufe of offence. 

We preach Chrift crucified, unto the Jews a Jtumblingbleck, 
and unto the Greeks foolifhnefs. 1 Cor. I 23. 

This fumbling ft one we hope to take away. . qp ! 

Shakefpeare is a ftumblingblock to thefe rigid criticks. Spe>0 • 
STUMP, n.f [fiumpe, Danifh; fiompe, Dutch ; ftompen, Dan. 
to lop.] The part of any folid body remaining after the re 

is taken away. 

He {truck fo ftrongly, that the knotty fting 
Of his huge tail he quite in funder cleft; _ c r 

Five joints thereof he hew’d, and but the J'tump him left, pep 
Your colt’s tooth is not caft yet.—Not while ! ave 

Jmnf. ****** 

He through the bufties fcrambles; 

A fiump doth trip him in his pace; 

Down comes poor Hob upon his face, , 

Amongft the briers and brambles. Drayton 

Who, ’caufe they’re wafted to the flumps, jp.J.brau 

Are reprefented beft by rumps. rarefied 

A coach-horfe fnapt off the end of his Anger, an 

the ft'imp with common digeftive. under his 

A poor afs, now wore out to th e flumps, fell do ? w r tran gt. 

load. ■ A . . J 

Againft a fump his tufks the monlter grinds, 

And in the ftiarpen’d edge new vigour finds. ^ 
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A fon g uc *“« refemWanCe 

^Worn to the jtimps in the fervice of the maids, ’tis thrown 
out of doors, or condemned to kindle a fire. Swiff 

Stu'mpy. aelj. [from flump.] lull of flumps; hard; ftiff; 
D ft rC)n <r. A bad word. 

Thev burn the ftubble, which, being fo ftumpy, they feldom 
1 Mortimer. 

To Stun. v. a. [ytunan, Saxon, jeycun, noife.] 

To confound or dizzy with noife. 

An univerfal hubbub wild 
Of Running founds, and voices all confus’d, 

A {faults his ear. Milton. 

Still fhall I hear, and never quit the fcore, 

Stunn’d with hoarfe Codrus’ Thefeid o’er and o’er. Dryden. 
Too ftrong a noife funs the ear, and one too weak does 
not aft upon the organ. Cheyne. 

So Alma, weary’d of being great, 

And nodding in her chair of ftate, 

Stunn’d and worn out with endlefs chat, 

Of Will did this, and Nan faid that. Prior. 

Shouts as thunder loud affiift the air. 

And fun the birds releas’d. Prior. 

The Britons, once a favage kind. 

Dependents of the barbarous Huns, 

With limbs robuft, and voice that funs> 

You taught to modulate their tongues, 

And fpeak without the help of lungs. Swift. 

2. To make fenfelefs or dizzy with a blow. 

One hung a pole-ax at his faddle-bow. 

And one a heavy mace to fun the foe. Dryden. 

Stung. The preterite and participle paffive of fing. 

To both thefe fillers have I fworn my love : 

Each jealous of the other, as the fung 

Are of the adder. Shakef King Lear. 

With envy fang, they view each other’s deeds, 

The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. Dryden s /En. 
Stunk. The preterite of fink. 

To Stunt, v.a. [ flunta , Illandick.] To hinder from growth. 
Though this ufage f unted the girl in her growth, it gave 
her a hardy conftitution ; {he had life and fpirit. Arbuthnot. 

There he ftopt fhort, nor fince has writ a tittle. 

But has the wit to make the moft of little; 

Like flunted hide-bound trees, that juft have got 
Sufficient fap at once to bear and rot. Pope. 

The tree grew ferubby, dry’d a-top ahd f tinted. 

And the next parfon ftubb’d and burnt it. Swift. 

Stupe, n.f [fiupa , Latin.] CJoath or flax dipped in warm 
medicaments, and applied to a hurt or fore. 

A fomentation was by fome pretender to furgery applied 
with coarfe woollen fupes, one of which was bound upon his 
leg. Wifeman s Surgery. 

ToStupe. v. a. [from the noun ] Tofoment; todrefs withftupes. 

T he efcar divide, and fupe the part affefted with wine. Wifem. 
Stupefa'ction. n.f. [JlupefaPtionffr fupefadusflLiX] Infen- 
flbility; dulnefs; ftupidity; fluggifhnefs of mind ; heavy folly. 

All refiftance of the diftates of confcience brings a hard- 
nefs and fupefaftion upon it. South. 

She fent to ev’ry child 
Firm impudence, or flupefafltion mild; 

And ftrait fucceeded, leaving {hame no room, 

Cibherian forehead, or Cimmerian gloom. Dnnciad. 

Stupefa'ctive. adj. [from flupefattus, Latin; fupefadif Fr.] 
Caufing infallibility; dulling; obftrufting the fenfes; narco¬ 
tick; opiate. 

It is a gentle fomentation, and hath a very little mixture, 
of fom efupefadive. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

Opium hath a fupefadive part, and a heating part; the one 
moving fleep, the other a heat. Bacon. 

Si upe ndous. adj. \_fupendus y Lat.] Wfonderful; amazincr; 
aftonifliing. 

All thof efupendous afts defervedly are the fubjeft of a hif- 
tory, excellently written in Latin by a learned prelate. Claren. 
Great joy was at their meeting, and at fight 
Of that fupendous bridge his joy increas’d. " Milton. 

Portents and prodigies their fouls amaz’d ; 

But moft, when this fupendous pile was rais’d. Dryden. 

Mortals, fly this curft detefted race : 

A hundred of the fame fupendous fize, 

A hundred Cyclops live among the hills. Addifon 

Our numbers can fcarce give us an idea of the vaft quantity 
CT?T/K£ ms 10 this fapendous piece of architediure. Cheyne. 
ST n^f D ' ad J • [f u P id e y French ; flupidus^ Latin.] 

UuH ; wanting fenftbility; wanting apprehenfion; 
fluggilh of underftanding. 

O that men Ihould be fo fupid grown 
As to forfake the living God. Milton 

k° yS and Y omen ’ f u P ' ld wi th furprife. 

Where e’er {he paffes, fix their wond’ring eyes. Dryden. 

If I by chance fucceed, J 

Know, I am not fo fupid, or fo hard. 

Not to feel praife, or fame’s deferv’d reward. Dryden. 


Thcmfrt. 


heavy; 
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With wild furprife 

A moment fupid , motionlefs he ftood 0 
2: Performed without fkill or genius. 

Wit, as the chief of virtue’s friends, 

Difdains to ferve ignoble ends : 

Obferve what loads of fupid rhimes 

Opprefs us in corrupted times. Swiff. 

StupFdit y. n.f. [ flupidite, I r. fupiditas, Latin] Dulnefs 1 
heavinefs of mind; fluggifhnefs of underftanding. 

Shadwel alone, of all my Tons, is he 
Who ftands confirm’d in full fupidity. Dryden » 

StuTiDLY. adv. [from flupid.\ 

1. With fufpenfion or inaftivity of underftanding. 

Thatfpace the evil one abftradled flood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. Milton s Paradife Lof. 

2. Dully; without apprehenfion. 

On the ftiield there was engraven maps of countries, which 
Ajax could not comprehend, but looked on as fupidly as his 
fellow-beaft the lion. Dryden s Fables , Dedicat. 

Stu'pifier. n.f. [from fupify-~\ That which caufes ftu- 
pidity. 

To STU'PIFY. v. a. [fupefacio, Latin. This word fhould 
therefore be Ipelled fupefy ; but the authorities are againft it.] 
To make ftupid ; to deprive of fenfibility ; to dull. 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but fluffed. Bac. 

Thofe 

Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 
Pounce it into the quickfilver, and fo proceed to the flupi- 
fing. Bacon. 

Confider whether that method, ufed to quiet fome con- 
fciences, does not ftupefy more. Decay of Piety. 

The fumes of his paffion do as really intoxicate his difcern- 
ing faculty, as the fumes of drink difeompofe and ftupify the 
brain of a man overcharged with it. South. 

Envy, like a cold poifon, benumbs and flupifies ; and con- 
feious of its own impotence, folds its arms in defpair. Collier^ 
STU'POR. n.f. [Latin; fupeur, French.] Sufpenfion or dimi¬ 
nution of fenfibility. - 

A pungent pain in the region of the kidneys, a ftupor , or 
dull pain in the thigh and colick, are fymptoms of an inflam¬ 
mation of the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To Stu'prate. v.a. [ftupro, Latin.] To ravifh ; to violate. 
Stupra'tion. n.f [fupratio , from Jtupro, Lat.] Rape; vio¬ 
lation. 

Stupraiion rriuft not be drawn into praftice. Brown » 

Stu'rdily. adv. [from fturdy.~\ 

1. Stoutly; hardily. 

2 . Obftinately; refolutely. 

Then withdraw 

From Cambridge, thy old nurfe; and, as the reft. 

Here toughly chew and fturdily digeft 
Th’immenfe vaft volumes of our common law. Donne . 

Stu'rdiness. n.f [from fturdy.] 

1. Stoutnefs; hardinefs. 

Sacrifice not his innocency to the attaining fome little flrflf 
of buffing for himfelf, by his converfation with vitious boys, 
when the chief ufe of that furdihefs , and (landing upon his 
own legs, is only for the preservation of his virtue. Locke. 

2. Brutal ftrength. 

STU'RDY. adv. [ efourdi , French.] 

1. Hardy ; ftout; brutal; obftinate. It is always ufed of men 
with fome difagreeable idea of coarfenefs or rudenefs. 

This muft: be done, and I would fain fee 
Mortal fo fturdy as to gainfay. Hudibras; 

Afurdy hardened finner (hall advance to the utmoft pitch 
of impiety with lefs reluftance than he took the firft fteps, 
whilft his confcience was yet vigilant and tender. Atterbury. 

Aw d by that houfe, accuftom’d to command, 

The fturdy kerns in due fubjeftion ftand, L 

Nor bear the reins in any foreign hand. Dryden. J 

2. Strong ; forcible. 

The ill-apparelled knight now had gotten the reputation of 
fome flurdy lout, he had fo well defended himfelf. Sidney. 

Ne ought his flurdy ftrokes might ftand before. 

That high trees overthrew, and rocks in pieces tore. F. 

3. Stiff; ftout. 

He was not of any delicate contexture* his limbs rather 
flurdy than dainty. Wotton. 

Sturdiefl oaks 

Bow’d their ftiff necks, loaden with ftormy blafts, 

Or torn up (heer. Milton’s Par. Rer. 

Stu'rgeon. n. f. [Jturio, turfo , Latin.] A fea-fifh. 

It is part of the fcutellated bone of a furgeon , being flat, of 
a porous or cellular conftitution on one fide, the cells being 
worn down, and fmooth on the other. Woodward 

Sturk. n.f. [j-rype, Saxon.] A young ox or heifer. Boil/. 

I nus they are ftill called in Scotland. 

1° oinTr ttd 1 *• "• , C tl lm ' t0 hinder ’ Dutch ‘] To f P eak 
To STU TTER. $ with hefitation ; to Hammer. 

Divers /tut: the caufe is the refrigeration of the tongue, where¬ 
by it is lefs apt to move ; and therefore naturals flat. Bacon, 

Stu'tter. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































STU 

Stu tter. 7 n.f. [fromy?«/.] One that fpeaks with hefita- 
o ru tterer. 3 tion ; a ftammerer. 

. Many flutters are very cholerick, choler inducing a drynefs 
in the tongue. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Sty. n.J. [ycige, Saxon.] 

1. A cabbin to keep hogs in. 

Tell Richmond, 

That in they?;- of this mod bloody boar, 

My fon George Stanley is frank’d up in hold. Shake/. R. III. 

When her hogs had mifs’d their way, 

Th’ untoward creatures to the Jly I drove, 

And whiffl’d all the way. Gay. 

May thy black pigs lie warm in littley?y, 

And have no thought to grieve them’till they die. King. 

2. Any place of beftial debauchery. 

They all their friends and nativfe home forget, 

To roll with pleafure in a fenfual Jly. Milton. 

With what eafe 

Might’ll thou expel this monfter from his throne. 

Now made a Jly. Milton's Paradije Regain'd. 

To Sty. v. a. [from the noun.] To (hut up in a fly. 

Here you Jly me 

In this hard rock, while you do keep from me 
The reft of th’ifland. Shake]fear is fempejl. 

To Sty. v. n. To fear ; to afeend. Spenfer . 

Sty'gian. adj. [Jlygius, Latin.] Hellifh; infernal; pertain¬ 
ing to Styx, one of the poetical rivers of hell. 

At that io fudden blaze the Stygian throng 
Bent their afpedl. Milton. 

Style. - n.f. [Jlylus , Latin.] 

1. Manner of writing with regard to language. 

Happy 

That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet, and fo fweet a Jlyle. Shakefpcare . 

Their beauty I will rather leave to poets, than venture upon 
fo tender and nice a fubjedl with my feverer Jlyle. More. 

Proper words in proper places, make the true definition of 
zjlt-e. Swift. 

Let fome lord but own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens, and the Jlyle refines. Pope. 

2 . Manner of fpeaking appropriate to particular chnra&ers. 

No Jlyle is held for bafe, where love well named is. Sidney. 
There was never yet philofopber. 

That could endure the toothach patiently. 

However they have writ the Jlyle of gods. 

And make a pifh at chance and fufFerance. Shakefpcare. 

3. Title; appellation. 

Ford’s a knave, and I will aggravate his Jlile ; thou fhalt 
know him for knave and cuckold. Shake/peare. 

The king gave them in his commiftion the Jlyle and appella¬ 
tion which belonged to them. Clarendon . 

O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that Jlyle', O more than mortal fair ! 

Let not an humble fuppliant fue in vain. Dryden's ALn. 

Propitious hear out prav’r. 

Whether the Jlyle of Titan pleafe thee more, 

Whole purple rays th’ Achremenes adore. Popes Statius. 

4. Courfe of writing. Unufual. 

While his thoughts the ling’ring day beguile, 

To gentle Arcite let us turn our Jlyle. Dryden. 

5. A pointed iron ufed anciently in writing on tables of wax. 

6. Any thing with a fharp point, as a graver; the pin of a dial. 

Placing two Jliles or needles of the fame fteel, touched 
with the fame loadftone, when the one is removed but half a 
fpan, the other would Hand like Hercules’s pillars. Brown. 

7. The ftalk which rifes from amid the leaves of a flower. 

Style is the middle prominent part of the flower of a plant, 
which adheres to the fruit or feed: ’tis ufually {lender and 
long, whence it has its name. SJuincy. 

The figure of the flower-leaves, ftamina, apices,y?//<?, and 
feed-veffel. Ray. 

8. Style of Court, is properly the practice obferved by any court 

in its way of proceeding. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

To Style, v. a. [from the noun.] To call; to term; to 
name. 

The chancellor of the Exchequer they had no mind fhould 
be Jlyled a knight. > Clarendon. 

Err not that fo {hall end 
The ftrife which thou caH’ft evil, but w zjiyle 
The ftrife of glory. Milton's Paradfe Lojl. 

Fortune’s gifts, my adions 

May Jlile their own rewards. Denham's Sophy. 

Whoever backs his tenets with authorities, thinks he ought 
to carry the caufe, and is ready to flile it impudence in any one 
who fhall {land out. Locke. 

His conduct might have made him fiu d 
A father, and the nymph his child. Swift. 

Sty'ptick. adj. [run-Lxes; Jlyptique, Fr. This is ufually writ- 
ten Jliptick. See Stiptick.] The fame as aftringent; but 
generally expreffes the molt efficacious fort of aftringents, or 
fhefe which are applied to flop haemorrhages. JJuincy. 

•- “Fruits of trees and fhrubs contain, phlegm, oil, and an 
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effential fait, by which they are fharjS, fweet, four or 

o / Arbuthnot on /H : ’ 

S Y„g T bio C od TY - ”- f - [Pr ° Perl ^-J ^P-er «£& 

Catharticles of mercurials precipitate the vifeidities bvtl • 
Jly pit city, and mix with all animal acids D .Hhei r 

To Sty'thy. v. a. [See Stithy.] To forge on an JJ°N 
By the forge that ftytbyd Mars his helm, ’ 

I’ll kill thee every where, yea, o’er and o’er. ShcU. 
Sua sible. adj [from/Wre Latin. ] Eafy to be perfu [tT 
Suasivf .adj. [from Juadeo, Lat. ] Having power to Jfr ,j 
It had the paffions in perfedt fobjeflion; and tlLl ^' 
command over them was but fuafivfs and political veil u'j 
the force of coa&ion, and defpotical. South's 9 ^ 

^foadY'' a ‘ !j ' [MnUh Latin ] HaVi " S ^ 

Sua'vity. n.f [fuavite, French; Juanitas, Latin,] 

1. Sweetnefs to the fenfes. J 

She defined them for rarity, pulchritude, and fuavity. Brown 

1. Sweetnefs to the mind. J } Cdn ‘ 

Sub, in compofition, fignifies a fubordinate degree. 

Suba'cid. adj. [Jub and acidus, Latin.] Sour^ in a fmall 
gree. c_ 

T he juice of the Item is like the chyle in the animal botlv 
not fufficiently conceded by circulation, and is common ]y fub 
acul in ail plants. Arbuthnot on Aihlcm 

Sub ACRID, adj. [fub mi acrid.] Sharp and pungent in a fnrll 
degree. 

O 

The green choler of a cow tailed fweet, bitter ,fubacrid, or 
^ a little pungent, and turned fyrup of violets green. AW 
To Suba'ct. v.a. [fubaStus, Latin.] To reduce; to fubdue* 
Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, bat 
endeavour to fubaft it into a more denfe body. Bacon 

Suba'ction. n.f. [fubadius, Latin.] The a£l of reducing to 
any ftate, as of mixing two bodies completely, or beating any 
thing to a very fmall powder. 0 ; 

There are of conco&ion two periods: the one affimilation, 
or abfolute converfion and fubadiion ; the other maturation,' 
whereof the former is moft confpicuous in living; creatures, in 
which there is an abfolute converfion and afiimilation of the 
nouriftiment into the body. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Su'baltern. adj. [ Jubaiterne , French.] Inferiour; fubordh 
nate; that which in different refpedls is both fuperiour and in¬ 
feriour. It is ufed in the army of all officers below a captain. 

There had like to have been a duel between two fubalterm, 
upon a difpute which fhould be governor of Portfmouth. Adj 
Love’s / ubalterns , a duteous band, 

Like watchmen round their chief appear; 

Each had his lanthorn in his hand, 

And Venus, mafk’d, brought up the rear. Prior. 

One, while a jubaltern officer, was every day complaining 
againft the pride of colonels towards their officers; yet after 
he received his commiftion for a regiment, he confefied the 
fpirit of colonelfhip was coming faft upon him, and it daily 
increafed to his death. Swift. 

T his fort of tjntverfal ideas, which may either be confidered 
as a genus or fpecies, is called fubaltern. Watts. 

Subalte / rnate. adj. [ Jubalternus, Latin.] Succeeding by 
turns. Dill. 

Subastri'ngent. adj. [fub and ajlringent.] Aftringent in a 
fmall degree. 

Suebe'adle. n.f [fub and beadle .] An under beadle. 

They ought not to execute thofe precepts byfimple meflen- 
gers, or fubbeadles, but in their own perfons. Ayliffes Par erg 
Subcele'stial. adj. [fub and celejlial .] Placed beneath the 
heavens. 

The moft refined glories of fubcclejlial excellencies arc but 
more faint refemblances of thefe. Glanv, Seep). 

Subcha'nter. n.f [fub and chanter; fuccentor, Lat.] 1 he 
deputy of the precentor in a cathedral. , 

Subcla'vian. adj. [fub and clavus, Latin.] ( 

Subclavian is applied to any thing under the armpit or fliour 
der, whether artery, nerve, vein, or mufcle.j putney. 

The liver, though feated on the right fide, yet, by the/w- 
clavian divifion, doth equi-diftantly communicate its activity 
unto either arm. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

The chyle firft mixeth with the blood in the fub.clavm 
vein, and enters with it into the heart, where it is very im¬ 
perfectly mixed, there being no mechanifm nor fermentation 
to convert it into blood, which is effected by the lungs.^ Ar- 
Subconstella'tion. n. f [ fub and conjlellation,] A fuuor 1- 
nate or fecondary conftellation. 

As to the picture of the feven ftars, if thereby be mean 
the pleiades, or fub conjlellation upon the back of 1 aurus, Wi 
what congruity they aredeferibed in a clear night an ou 11 ^} 
eye may difeover. Brown’s / ttlgar Eri ours • 

Subco'ntrary. adj. [fub and contrary^). Contrary i n “ n 111 
feriour degree. r. 

If two particular propofitions differ in quality, they are/ ^ 
contraries; as, feme vine is a tree:' fome vine is n0 
tree. Thefe may be both true together, but they can no 
be both falfe. “ - '' /V ' 
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Subcoijtra'cted. fart. adj. [fub and cmtroUfi.] ContrafleJ 

after a former contract 

Your claim, 

J bar it in the intereft of my wife; 

’Tis fhe is [ubcontradled to this lord. 

And I her bufband contradift your banes. Shakefp. K Lear. 
Subcutaneous, adj. [fib and cutaneous.] Lying under the 

c.^'AroN n.f. f fuhdeaconus, Latin.] • . , 

S in the Romi 4 church they have a fibdeaco*, who is the 

deacon’s fervant. . y - 'd J a ergai. 

■Wde'an. «. /: [fib!teams, Lat.] The vicegerent of a dean 
” Whenever the tlean and chapter confirm any act, that lucr 
confirmation may be valid, the dean muft join in perfon and 
not in the perfon of a deputy or fibdmn only. fiujfc. 

SttBDEcu'i’LE. adj. [fib and dca.plus , Lat.] Containing one 

SubdEriso'rious. adj. [fib and dcrifor.] Scoffing or riui- 
culino- with tendernefs and delicacy. 

This fubderilorious mirth is far from giving any offence to us : 
it is rather a pleafant condiment of our converfation. More. 
Subditi'tious. adj. [fubdititius, Latin.] Put fecretly in the 
place of fomething elfe. 

To Subdive'rs fy. v. a. [fub and diverffy .] To diverlify 
aaain what is already diverlified. 

, D The fame wool one man felts into a hat, another weaves it 
into cloth, another into arras; and thefe varioully fubdh erfi- 
fed according to the fancy of the artificer. Hale. 

To Subdivide, v.a [Jubdivfr, French; fub and divide. ] 
To divide a part into yet more parts. 

In the rife of eight, in tones, there be two beemols, or half 
notes; fo as if you divide the tones equally, the eight is but 
feven whole and equal notes ; and if you /subdivide that into 
half notes, as in the flops of a lute, it maketh the number 
thirteen. Bacon s Nat. Bliflory. 

When Brutus and Caffius were overthrown, foon after An- 
tonius and Odlavianus brake and fubdivided. Bacon. 

The glad father glories in his child, 

When he can fubdivide a fraction. Ref common. 

When the progenies of Cham and Japhet fwarmed into 
colonies, and thofe colonics were fubdivided into many others, 
in time their descendants loft the primitive rites of divine 
Worfhip, retaining only the notion of one deity. Dryden. 
Subdivision, n.f. [fubdivi/on, French; from fubdivide.] 

1. The a6l of fubdividing 

When any of the parts of any idea are farther divided, in 
order to a clear explication of the whole, this is called a fub- 
d'ivifon ; as when a year is divided into months, each month 
into days, and each day into hours, which may be farther fub¬ 
divided into minutes and feconds Watts's Logick. 

2. The parts diftintruilhed by a fecond divifion. 

How can we fee fuch a multitude of fouls caft under fo 
many fubcliviftsns of mifery, without reflecting on the ablur- 
dity of a government that facrifices the happinefs of fo many 
reafonable beings to the glory of one? Addfon. 

In the decimal table the fubdivijions of the cubit, as fpan, 
palm, and digit, are deduced from the Ihorter cubit. Arbuthn. 
Su'bdolous. adj. [fubdolus, Latin.] Cunning; fubtle; fly. 

ToSubdu'ct. \ V ' a ' U uhduc B fdduclus, Latin.] 

1. To withdraw; to take av/ay. 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
Not proof enough fuch object to fuftain; 

Or from my fide fubduiling, took perhaps 

More than enough. Milton's Paradfe Lojl. 

2. To fubftradt by arithmetical operation. 

Take the other operation of arithmetick, fubduction : if out 
of that fuppofed infinite multitude of antecedent generations 
we ftiould fubduce ten, the refidue muft be lefs by ten than it 
was before, and yet {till the quotient muft be infinite. Hale. 
Subdu'ction. n.f [from fubdudl ] 

J* 1 he a£t of taking away. 

Poffibly the Divine Beneficence fubdu£ting that influence, 
which it communicated from the time of their firft creation, 
they were kept in a ftate of immortality ’till that moment of 
th z fubduEtion. Hale's Origin of Mankind , 

2. Arithmetical fubftra&ion. 

. Suppofe we take the other operation of arithmetick, fubdue- 
tion: if out of that infinite multitude of antecedent fenera¬ 
tions we ftiould fub duel ten, the refidue muft be lefs^by ten 
than it was betore that JubduSiion , and yet ftill the quotient be 
mfinite. 

To SUBDU'E. v. a. [from fubdo, or fubjugo, Latin.] 

I- I o crulh ; to opprefs ; to fink; to overpower. 

__ Nothing could have fubdu'd nature 

To fuch a lownefs, but his unkind daughters. Shakefpearc. 

I hem that rofe up againft me, haft thou Jubdued under me. 

y- 2 Sa. xxu. ao. 

Lt augiit were worthy to fubdue 

The foul of man Mlim> 

10 conquer; to reduce under a new dominion. 

Bo fruitful, and replenifii the earth, and fubdue it. Gen, i. 28. 


SUB 

Auguftus Cse fa r fubdued Egypt to the Roman empire. Peach. 

To overcome in battle, and fubdue 
Nations, and bring home {polls. Milton. 

The Romans made thole times the ftandard of their wit, 
when they , ubdued the world. Sprat. 

3. To tame ; to fubadt. 

Nor is’t unwholfome to fubdue the land 
By often exercife; and where before ? 

You broke the earth, again to plow. May's Virgil. 

Subdu'ement. ti j. [from fubdue.] Conqueft. A word not 
ufed, nor worthy to be ufed. 

I have feen thee, 

As hot as Perfeus, fpur thy Phrygian fteed, 

Bravely defpifing forfeits and f<< d em ?its. Shakefpearc: 

Subdu'er. n.J. [from jubdue] Conquerour ; tamei. 

Great god of might, that reigneth in the mind. 

And all the body to thy heft do ft fame; 

Vi£lor of gods, fubdue of mankind. 

That do’ll the lions and fell ty ers tame. 

Who can exprefs the glory of thy might? Spenfer. 

Their curious eye 

Difcerns their great fubduer's awful mien 
And correfponding features fair. Philips. 

Figs are great fubdue s of acrimony, ufeful in hoarftn.fs 
and coughs, and extremely emollient. Aid thud. 

SubduFle. \ ad j [jubdupl , Fr. fb and duplus, Latin] 

SuBDuFr icate. ) Containi g one part of tv\ r o. 

As one of thefe under j ullcys doth abate half of that heavi- 
nefs which the weight hath in itfeif, and caufe the power to 
be in a fubdutle proportion unto it, fo two of them do abate 
half of that which remains, and caufe a fuhquadruple propor¬ 
tion, and three a fubfextuple. Wil ins's Math. B.ag. 

The motion generated by the forces in th whole paftiige off 
the body or thing through that fpace, fhall be in a Juiduplic te 
proportion of the forces. . ciut.n’i Dpt. 

Subja'cent. adj. [fubjacens, Latin.] Lying under. 

The fuperficial parts of rocks and mountains are wafhed 
away by rains, and borne down upon the jufjacent \A Jir\s. fVcod. 
To SUBJECT, v.a. [fubjetlus, Latin.] 

1. To put under. 

The angel led them direifl, and down the cliff as faft: 

To the fubjefled plain. Adi.ton. 

The medal bears each form and name : 

In one fhort view, fubjeftid to our eye, 

Gods, emp’rors, heroes, fages, beauties lie. Pope. 

2. To reduce to fubmiflion; to make fubordinate; to make 
fubmiftive. 

Think not, young warriors, your diminifh’d name 
Shall lofe of luftre, by jiibjeEling rage 

To the cool didlates of experienc’d age. Dryden. 

3. To enflave; to make obnoxious. 

I live on bread like you, feel want like vou, 

Tafte grief, need friends, like you. f fbjefted thus. 

How can you fay to me, I am a king ? Shakefp. Rich. II; 

I fee thee, in that fatal hour, 

SubjcEled to the vidlor’s cruel pow’r. 

Led hence a Have. Dryden. 

The blind will always be led by thofe that fee, or fall into 
the ditch : and he is the moft fubjd&ed, the moft enflaved, who 
is fo in his underftanding. Locke. 

4. 'Fo expofe; to make liable. 

If the veflels yield, it Jubjetts the perfon to all t 1 e inconve- 
niencies of an erroneous circulation. A buthnot. 

5. T o fubmit; to make accountable. 

God is not bound to fubjett his ways of operation to the 
ferutiny of our thoughts, and confine himfelf to do nothino- 
but what we muft comprehend. Loch. 

6. To make fubfervient. 

Subjected to his fervice angel-wings. Milton. 

Subject, adj. £ fubjefius, Latin.] 

1. Placed or lituated under. 

Th’ eaftern tower, 

Yv hofe height commands, as fubjefi, all the vale 

To fee the fight;. _ Shakefp. Troilus and CrejTida. 

2. Living under the dominion of another. 

Efau was never Jubjeft to Jacob, but founded a diftin£l people 
and government, and was himfelf prince over them. Locke. 

3. Expofed; liable; obnoxious. 

Moft fubjcdl is the fatteft foil to weeds ; 

And he the noble image of my youth 

Is overfpread with them. _ Shakefpcare. 

All human things are fubjedl to decay. 

And when fate fummons, monarchs muft obey. Dryden. 

4. Being that on which any adion operates, whether intellettuai 
or material. 

I enter into th zfubjetl matter of my difeourfe. Dryden 
Su bject. n.f [ fujet , French.] 

I. One who lives under the dominion of another. 

Every fubjeft's duty is the king’s, 

But every fubyeft's foul is his own. Shakefpcare's Henry V. 
Never Jubjetl long’d to be a king, ' * 

As I do long and wiftl to be a fubjefi. Shakefp. Henry Ml. 
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SUB 


The fubjedt muft obey his prince, becaufe God commands 
It, human laws require it. ,, Swift. 

Thofe I call Jubjcdts which are governed by the ordinary 
laws and magiftrates of the fovereign. Davies. 

Were Jubjedt s fo but only by their choice. 

And not from birth did forc’d dominion take, 

Our prince alone would have the pubiicic voice. Dryden. 
2: That on which any operation either mental or material is per¬ 
formed. 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain ihe timely inn, and near approaches 

The / iibjedi of our watch. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

1 his fubjtdt for heroick fong pleas’d me. Milton. 

Here he would have us fix our thoughts; nor are they too 
dry a fubjett for our contemplation. Decay of Piety. 

I will not venture on fo nice a fubjcdi with my feverer ftyle. 

Mo> e. 

Make choice of a fubjed 7 beautiful and noble, which being 
capable of all the graces that colours, and elegance of defign 
can give, fhall afford a perfed art, an ample field of matter 
wherein to expatiate. Dryden. 

The fubjcdi of a propofition is that concerning which any 
thing is affirmed or denied. Watts's Loguk. 

My real defign is, that of publifhing your praifes to the 
world; not upon the fubjedt of your noble birth. Swift. 

3. That in which any thing inheres or exifts 

Anger is certainly a kind of bafenefs, as it appears well in 
the weaknefs of thofe J'ubjedis in whom it reigns, children, wo¬ 
men, old folks, fick folks. Bacon. 

4. [In Grammar.] The nominative cafe to a verb, is called by 
Grammarians the fubjedt of the verb. Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

Subjection, n.f [from fubjedt.] 

1. The ad of fubduing. 

After the conqueft of the kingdom and fubjcdiion of the re¬ 
bels, enquiry was made who there w T ere that fighting againft 
the king had faved themfelves by flight. Hale. 

2. [ Sujettion , Fr.J T he ftate of being under government. 

Becaufe the fubjediion of the body to the will is by natural 
neceflity, the fubjediion of the will unto God voluntary ; we 
therefore Hand in need of diredicn after what fort our wills 
and defires may be rightly conformed to his. Hooker. 

How hard it is now for him to frame himfelf to fubjediion , 
that having once fet before his eyes the hope of a kingdom, 
hath found enc uragement. Spenjer. 

Both in fubjediion now to fenfual appetite. Milton. 

Subjective.’ adj. [from fubjedt.] Relating not to the object 
but the fubjed. 

Certainty, according to the fchools, is diftingufthed into 
objective and Jubjediivc : objedive is when the propofition is 
certainly true in itfelf; and Jubjediivc , when we are certain of 
the truth of it. ^ ^ atts. 

Subingre'ssion. n.f. [fub and ingrejfus , Latin.] Secret en¬ 
trance. 

1 he preffure of the ambient air is lengthened upon the ac- 
cefiion of the air fucked out; which, forceth the neigh¬ 
bouring air to a violent fubingrejfion of its parts. Boyle. 

To Subjoin, v.a. [ fub and jcindre, French; fubjungo, Latin.] 
To add at the end ; to add afterwards. 

He makes an excufe from ignorance, the only thing that 
could take away the fault; namely, that he knew not that 
he was the high-prieft, and fubjoins a reafon. South's Sermons. 
Subita neous. adj. [fubitaneus , Latin.] Sudden ; hafty. 

To SUT JUGATE, v.a. [fuljuguer, Yr.fubjugo, Latin.] To 
conquer; tofubdue; to bring under dominion by force. 

O fav’rite virgin that haft warm’d the breaft, 

Whofe fov’reign dictates fubjugate the eaft ! _ Prior. 

He fubjugated a king, and called him his vaflal. Baker. 
Subjugation, n.f [from fubjugate.] The aft of fubduing. 
This was the condition of the learned part of the world, af¬ 
ter their fubjugation by the I urks.. . Hue. 

SUBJU'NCd ION. n.f [fromfubjungo 1 Latin.] The ltate 
of being fubjoined; the ad of fubjoining. 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different formation ; and 
in dependence upon, or fubjundtion to fome other verb. Clarke. 
Su'3ju nctive. adj. [ fubj undiivus , Latin; fubjonctif \ , f r.] 

1. Subjoined to fomething elfe. 

2 . [In Grammar.] r 

The verb undergoes in Greek a different rormation, tolig- 

nify the fame intentions as the indicative, yet not abfolutely 
but relatively to fome other verb, which is called th efubjun- 

dlive mood. r • t t\ F Q> F 

Su'blapsary. adj. [fub and lapfus, Latin.] Done after tie 

Suel a'tion. n.f. [fublatio , Latin.] The a<5l of taking away. 
Subleva'tion. n.f [fublevo , Latin.] 1 he ad of railing on 

Subli'mable. adj. [from fublbne.] Poflible to>be fublimed.^ 
Subli'maeleness. n.f. [from Jublimable.] Quality of admit¬ 
ting fublimation. 

He obtained another concrete as to tafte and fmeil, and eaiy 
■ fnblimablcnefs , as common fait armoniack, Boyle. 

Su'elimate. n.f. [from fublime.] - 


1. Any thing raifedby fire in the retort. 

Enquire the manner of fubliming, and what metals endure 
fubliming, and what body the Jublimate makes. Bacon 

2 . Quickfilver raifed in the retort. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the acid partie’es of 
fpirit of fait compofe mercury fublimate , and with ihe particles 
of fulphur, cinnabcr. Newton's Qtticks. 

To Su'elimate. v.a. [from fublime.] 

1. To raife by the force of chemical fire. 

2. To exalt; to heighten; to elevate. 

Not only the grofs and illiterate fouls, but the moft aerial 
and fublimated are rather the more proper fuel for an immatc- 
riaj fire. Decay of Pi cty , 

The precepts of Chriflianity arefo excellent and refined and 
fo apt to clean fie aild fublimate the more grofs and corrupt, as 
fnews flefh andblood never revealed it. Decay of Pi e t-< 

Surlima'tion. n.f. [fublimation, IT. from fublimate.] 

1. A chemical operation which raifes bodies in the veffelby the 
force of fire. 

Sub’imation differs very little from diftillation, excepting that 
in diftillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raifed, but 
in this the foiid and dry ; and that the matter to be diftilled 
may be either foiid or fluid, but fublimution is only concerned 
about foiid fubfiances. There is alfo another difference, name¬ 
ly. that rartfadion, which is of very great ufe in diftillation 
has hardly any room in fublimation', for the fubfiances which 
are to be (ublimed being foiid are incapable of rarefaction; 
and fo it is only impulfe that can raife them. -Quincy. 

Separation is wrought by weight, as in the fettlement of 
liquors, by heat, by precipitation or fublimation ; that is a cal¬ 
ling of the feveial parts up or down, which is a kind of at¬ 
tract ion. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Since oil of fulphur per campanam is of the fame nature 
with oil of vitriol, may it not be inferred that fulphur is a 
mixture of volatile and fixed parts fo firongly cohering by at¬ 
traction, as to afeend together by fubihnation. Newt. Opt. 

2 . Exaltation; elevation; ad of heightning or improving. 

She turns 

Bodies to fpirits, by fublimation ftrange. Davies. 

Shall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective 
and fhort in moral, which are but the rudiments and firit 
draught of religion, as religion is the perfection, refinement, 
and jublimation of morality ? South. 

SUBLIME, adj. [ fublimis , Latin.] 

1. High in place; exalted aloft. 

They fum’d their pens, and foaring th’ air fublime 
With clang defpis’d the ground. Milton, 

Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fteel is rear’d. 

And dire Tifiphone there keeps the ward. Dryden, 

2. High in excellence; exalted by nature. 

My earthly ftrained to the height 
In that celeftial colloquy fublime. Milton, 

Can it be, that fouls fublbne 
Return to vifit our terreftrial clime ; 

And that the gen’rous mind releas’d by death. 

Can cover lazy limbs ? Dryden. 

3. High in ftile or fentiment; lofty; grand. 

Eafy in fiile, thy work in fenfe fublime . 

4. Elevated by joy. 

All yet left of that revolted rout, 

Heav’n-fall’n, in ftation flood or juft array, 

Sublime with expectation. Milton. 

Their hearts were jocund and fublime , 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. Milton. 

5. Haughty; proud. 

He^ was fublime , and almoft tumorous in his looks and get- 

tures. WLtm ' 

Subli'me. n.f. The grand or lofty flile. fhe fublime is a 

Gallicifm, but now naturalized. 

Longinus {Lengthens all his laws, 

And is himfelf the great fublime he draws. 

The fublime rifes from the noblenefsof thoughts, the magni¬ 
ficence of the words, or the harmonious and lively turn of t e 
phrafe ; the perfeCt fublime arifes from all three together. / T 

To Subli'me. v.a. [fublimer, Fr. from the adjeCtive. j 

1. To raife by a chemical fire. 

Study our manuferipts, thofe myriads 
Of letters, which have pafl ’twixt thee and me, 

Thence write our annals, and in them leflons be 
To all, whom love’s fubliming fire invades. v:n ' 

2 . To raife on high. 

Although thy trunk be neither large nor flrong, 

Nor can thy head, not helpt, itfelf Jublime , 

Yet, like a ferpent, a tall tree can climb. 

3. To exalt; to heighten; to improve.. 

■ Flow’rs, and then fruit, . . 

Man’s nourifhment, by gradual fcal cfublim d jpfilw 

To vital fpirits afpire. . T'ffe 

The fancies of moft are moved by the inward f P r 2 

corporeal machine, which even in the 
als is dangeroufly influential. 

Art 


Prior. 
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Art bein<v (Lengthened by the knowledge of things, may 
mfs into nature by flow degrees, and fo b t Jublimcd mtoapure 
2‘nius which is capable of diftLguiftiing betwixt the beauties 
cf nature and that which is low in her. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 
Meanly they feek the blefling to confine, 

And force that fun but on a part tofhinc; 

Which not alone the fouthern wit fab,limes. 

But ripens fpirits in cold northern climes. Pcpe- 

To Subli'me. v. n. To rife in the chemical veffel by the force 

of fire. .... . 

I’lie particles of fal ammoniack in fublimation carry up the 

particles of antimony, which will not Jublime alone. JSewt. Opt. 

This fait is fixed in a gentle fire, and fublimes in a great 
or)e Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Sueli'mely. adv. [from fublime.] Loftily; grandly. 

This fuftian’s fo fublimely bad ; 

It is not poetry, but profe run mad. _ Pope. 

Subli'mity. n f [from fublimefublimite, Yr.fublimitas, Lat.] 

1. Height of place; local elevation. 

2. Height of nature; excellence. 

As religion looketh upon him who in majefty and power 
is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unlefs we efteem 
it even according to that very height of excel ency which our 
hearts conceive, when div'ne fublimity itfelf is rightly confi- 
dered. v Hooker . 

In refpecl of God’s incomprehenfible fublimity and purity, 
this is alfo true, that God is neither a mind, nor a fpirit like 
other fpirits, nor a light fuch as can be difeerned. Raleigh . 

3. Loftinefs of ilyie or fentiment. 

Milton’s difiinguilhing excellence lies in the fublimity of his 
thoughts, in the greatnefs of which he triumphs over all the 
p''ets, modern and ancient, Homer only excepted. Addijon. 
Subli ngual, a j. [ J'ublingual , French \fub and lingua, ; Lat.] 
Placed under the tongue. 

Thofe fubliming humours fh uld be intercepted, before they 
mount to the head, by fubiingual pills. Harvey on Confumption. 
Sublu nar. ^ adj. [fublunaire,Yx.fub and tuna, Latin.] Si- 
Su'bi.unary. ) tuated beneath the moon ; earthly; terreftrial; 
of this world. 

Dull fublunary lovers, love, 

Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 
Of abfence, ’caufe it doth remove 

The thing which elemented it. Donne . 

Night meafur'd, with her fhadowy cone, 

Half way up hill this vaft fublunar vault. Milton • 

Through Teas of knowledge we our courfe advance, 
Difcov’ring ftiJ new worlds of ignorance ; 

And thefe difcov’ries make us all confefs 
That fublunary fcience is but guefs. Denham. 

The celeftial bodies above the moon being mt fubjedl to 
chance, remained in perpetual order, while all tbing> J'ubbnary 
are fubjeft to change. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Ovid had warn’d her to beware 
Ot {Broiling gods, whofe ufual trade is, 

Under pretence of taking air, 

I o pick up fublunar > ladies. Sivift. 

Submarine, adj. [fub and mare.] Lying or a£ling under the 
fea. 

This contrivance may feem difficult, becaufe thefe fubma - 
tine navigators will want winds and tides for motion, and the 
fight of the heavens for direction. Wilkins. 

Not only the herbaceous and woody fubmarine plants, but 
alfo the lithophyta afte<ft this manner of growing, as I obfer- 

rr, VC pli n col ^ s * Ray on the Creation. 

I o SUBMERGE, v.a. [ fubmerger , Fr .fubmergo, Lat.] To 
drown ; to put under water. 

So half my Egypt were fubmerg'd and made 
A ciftern for fcal’d fnakes. Shakfpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Subme'rston. n.f [fubmerfwn, Fr.'from fabmerjus, Latin.] 
Inc ad; of drowning; ftate of being drowned. 

) T Jl e great Atlantick ifland is mentioned in Plato’s Timseus, 
almoft contiguous to the weftern parts of Spain and Africa, 
vet wholly .fwallowed up by that ocean : which if true, mi-ffit 
afford a paffage from Africa to America by land before that 
umerjim. Hale's Origination of Mankind. 

oSlb minister. I v.a. [fukrniniftro, Latin.] Tofup- 

{ o oubmi nistrate. j ply; to afford. A word not much 
in ule. 

Something; have been difeovered, not only hy the induftrv 
O. mankmd but even the inferiour animals have fubminijlrld 
"TT- th , e of many things, natural, artificial, 

Nmhtw / • • , Hales Original of Mankind. 

Jn h ,n /- r^mtmjlnns apter matter to be converted into 
*j 4 S# lent ,fommar.es, than Hearns of nafty folks. Heron 
To Su bmi nister, v.n Tofubferve. J ~ 

Our paffions, as fire and water, are good fervants, but bad 
afters, and fubmmjhr to the bed and worft of purpofes. 

S °i|p4t Lat ' ] HumbIe f fubmiffivt'; 

letter^ Jai U by the blftop’s fabmlfs and eloquent 

5 v,rote back ’ that though he were in part moved by his 
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letters, yet he fnould not be fully fatisfied .except he -fpake 
with him. Eicon's Henry VII. 

Nearer his prefence, Adam, though not aw’d, 

Yet wit f bmj approach, and reverence meek, 

As to a fuperior nature, bowed low. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Rejoicing, but with awe, 

In adorati n at hit- feet I fell 

Submifs : he rear’d me. Milton . 

SuBMi'sSiON. n.f. [fdunnfji n, Fr. from fub miJJus, Latin.] 

1. Delivery of himfelf to ihe power of another 

Submiffion , Dauphin! ’tis ameer French word, 

We Englifli warriors wot not what it means. Shake'peare. 

2 . Acknowledgement of inferiority or dependance; humble or 
fuppliant behaviour. 

I11 all fubmiffi n and humility, 

York doth prefent himfelf unto your highnefs. Shakrfpeare. 

Great prince, by that fubmijfin you'll ga'n more 
Than e’er your haughty courage won before. Halifax. 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault; cqnfeffion of errour 

Be not as extreme in f bmijfto . j as in offence. Shakcfpcare. 

4. Obfequioufnefs; refi nation ; obedience. 

No duty in religion is more juftly required by God Almigh¬ 
ty than a perfecl fubmiffion to his will in all things. Temple. 
Submissive, adj. [fubtniffus , Lat.] Humble; teftiTying fub¬ 
miffion or inferiority. 

On what fubmijfwe meffage art thou fent ? Shale peare. 
Her at his feet fu’mfjive in diftrefs 
He thus with peaceful words uprais'd. Milton. 

Sudden from the golden throne- 
With a fubm'ffive ftep J hailed down ; 

The glowing garland from my hair I took, 

Love in my heart, obedience in my look. Prior « 

Submissively . adv. [from fubmijjive.] Humbly; with con- 
feffion of inferiority. 

The goddefs, 

Soft in her t ne, fnbm jjive > replies. D yden s Alneid. 

Speech ev’n there fuivnijfively withdraws 
From rights of fubjedts, and the \ oor man’s Caufe; > 
i hen pompous filence reigns, and ftiils the noify laws. 3 

P'pC. 

Submi ssi ve ness. n.f. [from ful mfjive] Humility; conief- 
fion of fault, or inferiority. 

If thou fin in wine and wantonnefs, 

Boaft not thereof, nor make thy fhame thy glory; 

Frailty gets pardon by fubmiffve >efs , 

But he that boafts, fhuts that out of h'is ftory : 

He makes flat war with God, and doth defy. 

With his poor clod of earth, the fpacious fky. Herbert: 
Submi'sSly. adv. [from fubmifs.] Humbly; with fubmiffion. 
Humility confiifs, not in wearing mean cloaths, and going 
foftly and Jukmifsly, but in hearty mean opinion of thy felL 

To SUBMI'T. v. a. [foutnetire, Yr.ftibmitio, Latin.] 

1. To let down ; to fink. 

Sometimes the hill f.bmits itfelf a while 
In fmall dtfeents, which do its height beguile. 

And fometimes mounts, but fo as billows play, 

Whofe rife not hinders, but makes fnort our way. Dryden. 

Neptune flood, 

W ith all his hofts of waters a f command, 

Beneath them to fubmit th’ officious flood. 

And with his trident fhov’d them oft* the fand. Dr den. 

2 . TofubjeU; to refign without refiftance to authority. 

Return to thy miftrefs, and fubmit thyfelf under her hands. 

tir'ii r 1 . (den. x v 1. q . 

Will ye fubmit your neck, and chufe to bend 
I he fupple knee ? %**?. 

3. 1 o leave to difcretion ; to refer to judgment 

v ,! Vh ? her f he condition of the clergy fc be able to bear a hea- 
\y buiden, \s fubmitted to the houfe. Swift 

o oubmi t. v. n. fo be fubjed; to acquiefce in the autho¬ 
rity of another; to yield. 

. To thy hufband’s will 

Thine (hall fubmit: he over thee fhall rule. Milton 

Uur religion requires from us, not only to forego pleafure’ 
u 0 f Ujmit t0 pain, affli&ion, difgrace, and even death. 

EuBMrtTm.E. n.f A fumbmultiple nnenflffAZX 
that which is contained in another number, a certain number 

cf times exadly : thus 3 is fubmultiple of 21, as being contained 
in it feven times exa&ly. a rT 

Subccta've. I adj. [fub and odlavus, Lat. and odluple.] "Con" 
Suboctu ple. 3 taming one part of eight. P 1 

of ° ne u f thel ^ e un . er pulleys abat C‘ s balf of that heavinefs 

&&*** ifw: 

Had they erefled thecae of a tariff 

lae cube ot half a foot, they would have divided the c„n- 
gms into eight parts, each of which would have been i^- 

larly 
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larly the cube of a quarter foot, their well-known palm: 
this is the courfe taken for our gallon, which has the pint 
for its fdottave. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Su bo'rdinacy. } n. f. [from fubordinate.] Subordinacy is the 
Subo'rdinanc y. ) proper and analogical word. 

1. The Bate of being fubjecft. 

Purfuing the imagination through all its extravagancies, is 
no improper method of correcting, and bringing it to a£t in 
fuboydinacy to reafon. Special or. 

2. Series of lubordination. 

The fubordinancy of the government changing hands fo 
often, makes an unfteddinefs in the purfuit of the publick in- 
terefts. Temple. 

SUBORDINATE. adj. [fub and ordinalus, Latin.] 

1 , Inferior in order; in nature; in dignity or power. 

It was [ubordinate, not enflaved to the underftanding; not 
as a fervant to a matter, but as a queen to her king, who 
acknowledges a fubje&ion, and yet retains a nvajetty. 

South’s i Sermons. 

Whether dark prefages of the night proceed from any latent 
power of the foul, during her abftra&ion, or Irom any ope¬ 
ration of [ubordinate fpirits, has been a difpute. Addifon . 

2. Defending in a regular feries. 

The two armies were attigned to the leading of two ge¬ 
nerals, rather courtiers than martial men, yet aflifted with 
ordinate commanders of great experience. Bacon . 

His next fubordinate 

Awak’ning, thus to him in fecret fpake. Milton. 

Thefe carry fuch plain characters of difagreement or affinity, 
that the feveral kinds and fubordinate fpecies of each are eattly 
dittingu fhed. _ Woodward. 

To Subordinate, v. a. [fub and ordino, Latin.] 1 orange 
under another. Not in ufe, but proper and elegant. 

If I have fubordinate l picture and iculpture to architecture 
as their miitrefs, fo there are other interior arts fubordinate to 
them. , WoUon. 

Subo'rdinately. adv. [fcom fubordinate.'] In a feries regu¬ 
larly defeending. 

It being the higheft flep of ill, to which all others fubordi- 
nately tend, one would think it could be capable of no im¬ 
provement. Decay of Piety. 

Subc rdina'tion. n.f. [fubordi nation, Fr. from fubordinate.] 

1, The ttate of being inferior to another. 

Nor can a council national decide. 

But with fubordinction to her guide. Dry den. 

2. A feries regularly defeending. 

If we would fuppofe a miniftry, where every Tingle perfon 
was of dittinguifhed piety, and all great officers of ttate and 
law diligent in chufing perfons, who in their feveral Jnborai- 
7i at ions would be obliged to follow the examples of their fupe- 
riors, the empire of irreligion would be foon deftroyed. Swift. 
To SUBO'RN. v.a. [fuborner, Yr.fuborno, Latin.] 

1. To procure privately ; to procure by fecret collufion. 

His judges were the felf-fame men by whom his aecufers 

were fuborned. Hooker. 

Fond wretch, thou know’tt not what thou fpeak ft, 

Or elfe thou art fuborn’d againft his honour 
In hateful practice. Shakefpeare. 

Reafon may meet 

Some fpecious objeeft, by the foe fuborn’ d ‘ 3 

And fall into deception. Milton: 

His artful bofom heaves diffembl’d fighs ; 

And tears fuborn d fall dropping from hts eyes; Prior . 

2. To procure by indirect: means. 

Behold 

Thofe who by ling’ring ficknefs lofe their breath, 

And thofe who by defpair fuborn their death. ^ Dryden. 
Suborna'tion. n.f [fubornation, Fr. from fuborn.] The crime 
of procuring any to do a bad adlion. 

Thomas earl of Deftnond was, through fal fe fubornation 
of the Queen of Fdward IV. brought to his death at Tredagh 
moft unjuftly. Spcnfers Ireland. 

You fet the crown 
Upon the head of this forgetful man. 

And for his fake wear the detefted blot 
T)f murd’rcus fubornation. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

The fear of punifhment in this life will preferve men from 
few vices, ftnee fome of the blacked* often prove the fureft 
fteps to favour; fuch as ingratitude, hypocrify, treachery, and 

fubornation. Sw! f U 

Subo'rner. n.f. [ fuborncur , Fr. from fubern .] One that 

procures abadatftion to be done. 

Subpoe'na. n.f [fub and pacna, Latin.] A writ command¬ 
ing attendance in a court under a penalty. 

Subquadru'ple. adj. [fub and quadruple.] Containing one 

part of four. 

As one of thefe under pulleys abates half of that lieavi- 
nefs the weight hath in itfelf, and caufes the power to be in 
a fubduple proportion unto it, fo two of them abate half of 
that which remains, and caufe a fubqnadruple proportion. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Marten, 


irtino; one 


S U 

SubquinTu'ple. adj. [fub and quintuple.] Conta 
part of five. 

If unto tire lower pulley there were added another til 
the power would be unto the weight in a fubquintuple propor¬ 
tion. _ Wilkins’s Mathematical Madp 

Subre'ctor. n.f [fub and redhr.] The redor’s vicegerent ’ 

He was chofen Jubredlor of the college. ‘Walt > 

S&BRe'ption. n.f [fubreption, Fr. fubrepius, Lzt.] The act of 
obtaining a favour by (urprize or unfair re.prefentation. Dift 

Subrepti'tious. adj. [ furreptice , French; furreptitius , Latin 1 
Fraudulently obtained from a fuperior, by concealing f om ?. 
truth, which, if known, would have prevented the^ant* 

To SUBSCRIBE, v.a. [ fmferire , F r.fuhfmio, Latin./'®' 7 ’ 

1. To give confentto, by underwriting the name. 

They united by fubjeribing a covenant, which thev pretend¬ 
ed to be no other than had been fulferibed in the reign of 
King James, and that his Majefty himfelf had fubferibed it • 
by which impofition people of all degrees engaged themfelves 

it. Clarendon » 

The reader fees the names of thofe perfons by whom this 
letter is fubferibed. Addifon. 

2. Toatteft by writing the name. 

Their particular teftimony ought to be better credited, than 
fome other fubferibed with an hundred hands. kVbitfjtt. 

3. To contract; to limit. Not ufed. 


The king gone to night! fubferib’d his pow’r ! 

Confin’d to exhibition ! all is gone. Sbdefpeare. 

To Subscribe, v. n. 

1. To give confent. 

Ofius, with whofe hand the Nicene creed was fet down, 
and framed for the whole Chriftian world to fubferibe unto, 
fo far yielded in the end* as even with the fame hand to ratify 
the Arrians confeffion. Hooker. 

Advife thee what is to be done, 

And we will all fubferibe to thy advice. Shakefpeare. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time. 

Thou fhould’ft have laid, go porter, turn the key, 

All cruels clfe J'ubJcrib’d. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

So fpake much humbled Eve; but fate 
Subfcrib'd not: nature firft gave figns, impreft’d 
On bird, beaft, air. Miltons Farad. Loft. 

2. To promifea ftipulated fum for the promotion of any under¬ 
taking. 

Subscriber, n.f [from fubferiptio , Lat.J 

1. One who fubferibes. 

2. One who contributes to any undertaking. 

Let a pamphlet come out upon a demand in a proper jun¬ 
cture, every one of the party who can fpare a {hilling fhall 
be a fubferiber. Swift. 

Subscription, n.f. [from fubferiptio, Latin.] 

1. Any thing underwritten. 

The man alked, are ye Chriftians ? We anfwered we were; 
fearing the lefs becaufe of the crofs We had feen in tjc fib- 
feription. Bac.m 

2. Confent or atteftation given by underwriting the name. 

3. The a£t or ttate of contributing to any undertaking. 

The work he ply’d ; 

Stocks and fubferiptio';s pour on ev’ry fide. Fope. 

South-fea fubferiptions take who pleafe, 

Leave me but liberty. C P C ' 

4. Submiffion ; obedience. Not in ufe. 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindnefs ; 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children, 

You owe me no fubjeription. Shakejpeare s king cor. 

Suese'ction. n.f. [fub and fSio, Latin.] A fubdivi iono 

a larger fedtion into a leller. A lection of a feebon. lL " 

Su'bsequence. n.f. [from fubfequor , Latin.] I h e atu 0 

following; not precedence. , 

Bv this faculty vvecan take notice of the order or pre 
, '. , . / 1.11 n Lrreu. 

and Jubfcquence in which they are pait.^ 

Subse'cutive. adj. [from fubfequor. ) Following inJ™ 1 ' 1 : . 

SubseptuTle. adj. [fub and feptuplus , Latin.] 0 ‘ 0 

one of feven parts. , t ] lC 

If unto this lower pully there were added anotnei, 
power would be unto the weight in a fubquintuple P r0 P^-^ 

if a third, a fubfeptuple. This 

SUBSEQUENT, adj. [fubfequent, ‘ , b 

word is improperly pronounced long in the fecon ) 
Shakefpeare.] Following in train; not preceding. 

In fuch indexes, although fmall pricks 
To their fubfequent volumes, there is leen 
The baby figure of the giant nials , PreftiB- 

Of things to come, at large. Shakefp. Trod. 

The Jubfequent *words come on beioit: the p rc 
nifli. 

Why does each confenting fign 
With prudent harmony combine 

In turns to move, and fubfequent appear ^ prior. 

To gird the globe and regulate the year ? 

This 



3 - 


GlanviUe. 

to 

;h fubfe 

Waljh. 

Inttrumental fitnefs 


SUB 

. , rficle introduced as fuhfiquent to the treaty of 
M Ser, maLbout ,648, when Eng,and was tn theutntott 

, adv. [hornfubfequent.] Not fo as to go be- 

men In things Ml out accidentahy, and 

To ”! in to D Miv compliance with their preconceived ends , 
r”h fa e forced to comply juJfequenth , and to ftnke m 
they fad out, by 

tSsE'RVE. U ". TUfervlo Latin.] To ferve in fub- 

1 ordination; to ferve inftrutnentally. 

Not made to rule, 

Put 'o Mrve where wifdom bears command. Muton. 

Tr is t greater credit to know the ways of captivating na- 
Je, and making he^ our purpofes, than to have W 

e4 The memory' hath no fpecM part of the brain devoted tc 

. wn fervice, but ufes all thofe parrs which fubferve our fen- 

fktions, as well as our thinking powers. 

SunsE'v.viENCE. \n.f. [homJ,t>firve. j 

Subserviency. $ or u(e. . 

Wicked fpirits may by their cunning, carry farther in a 

feeminv confederacy or jubfermeucy to the defigns of a good 
1 . D Dryden. 

^ vVe cannot look upon the body, wherein appears fo much 
fitnefs, ufe, and fubjervieney to infinite fun&itonV any other- 
wife than as the effect of contrivance _ ; Bentley. 

There is an immediate and agil fubfcrvience of the (pints to 
the empire of the foul. _ _ Hale's Original, of Mankind. 

There is a regular fubordination and julfer-viency among all 
the parts to beneficial ends. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 
Subse'rvient. adj. [^fuhferviens , Latin.] Suboidinatc; in- 
llrumentally ufeful. 

Philofophers and common heathens believed one Urod, to 
whom all things are referred ; but under this God they wor¬ 
shipped many inferior and fubfervient gods. Stilling fleet. 

Thefe ranks of creatures are fabferuient one to another, 
and the moft of them ferviceable to man. Ray. 

While awake, we feel' none of thofe motions continually 
made in the difpofal of the coiporeal principles fAJeruient here¬ 
in. * Grew. 

Senfe is fubfervient unto fancy, fancy unto intellect. Grew. 
We are not to confider the world as the body of God ; he 
is an uniform being, void of organs, members or parts, and 
* they are his creatures fubordinate to him, and fubfervient to 
his w iJl. Newton’s Opticks. 

Moft criticks, fond of fome fubfervient art. 

Still make the whole depeud upon a part; 

They talk of principles, but notions prize. 

And all to one lov'd folly facrifice. 

Subse'xtuple. adj. [Jbb and fextuplus , Latin.] 
one part of lix. 

One of thefe under pullies abates half of that heavinefs the 
weight hath, and caufes the power to be in a fubduple propor¬ 
tion unto it, two of them a fubquadruple proportion, three 
a fubfextuple. Wilkins’s Mathematical Maflck. 

To SUBSITE. v. n. [ fubfldo , Latin.] To fink; to tend down¬ 
wards. 

He (hook the facred honours of his head 
With terror trembled heav’ns fubfiding hill, 

And from his ftiaken curls ambrofial dews diftill. 

Now Jove fufpends his golden feales in air, 

Weighs the mens wits againft the lady’s hair; 

The doubtful beam long nods from fide to fide: 

At length the wits mount up, the hairs fub fide. 

Subsidence. \n. f [from fubflde.] The adf of finking; ten- 

Subsi'dency. ) dency downward. 

I his gradual fubjidency of the abyfs would take up a con- 
fiderable time. Burnet’s 'Theory of the Earth . 

This mifcellany of bodies being determined to fubfulence 
merely by their different fpecifick gravities, all thofe which 
had the fame gravity fubfided at the fame time. Woodward. 

By the alternate motion of thofe air-bladders, whofe fur- 
faces are by turns freed from mutual contadl, and by a fud- 
den fubfdencc meet again by the ingrefs and egrets of the air, 
the liquour is ftill farther attenuated. Arbutbnot. 


SUB 


o SUBSI ST. V. n. [ fubfuler, Yx.Jubfip. La . ^J. 


To SUBSI 

1. To continue; to retain tne | 

Firm we,#r but poffiWeto ivverve. 


tlie prefeot Hate or condmo^^ 

moral im- 


Glanville. 
were 


Pope. 
Containing 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Sub i'diary. adj. [Jubfuiiaire^ hr. Jubfldiarius, Lat. from fub - 
fldy.] Affiftant ; brought in aid. 

Bitter fubftances burn the blood, and are a fort of fubfdia- 
O gall. ^ ^ Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

SU BSIDY, n.f [ fubflde , Yr.fubfidium^ Latin.] Aid, common¬ 
ly fuch as is given in money. 

1 hey adviied the king to fend fpeedy aids, and with much 
alacrity granted a great rate of fubfldy. Bacon. 

’ 1'is all thefubfidy the prefent age can raife. . Dryden. 
It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a houfe of 


I he very VouDilation was removed, and it was a moral m- 
poffibUity that the repuBlick could/rrf^ any longer. Swjt. 

To have means of living; to be maintained- of a 

He (hone fo powerfully upon me, tha. hk - 
Ruffian fummer, he ripened the fra.ts ofpoetr^m a coU 
climate; and gave me wherewithal to jubjiji & 

ter which fucceeded. ~ . wn our- 

Let us remember thofe that want neceflacs 

fclves ffiould have defired to be remembred, bad 
fad lot to fubffl on other mens chanty. 

HTn inhere: to have exiftence. . . 

Though the general natures of thefe qualities are fufficie: - 

ly diftant from due another, yet wlten they come to 
particulars, and to be clothed with levera. accdet^ £en the 

ffS; -{■ w- 

lv, rhe flelli, and the conjunaion of the flefh with God be¬ 
gan both atoneinlla.it, his making anu taking to h.mfc» our 
flefh was but one afl; fo that.in Chr.ft fl.ere is no perfoual 
juhMence but one, and that from everlaftmg. "?*<*'• 

We know as little how the union is mflolved, that 1 
chain of thefe differing fubftjhr.des that compound us, as how 
it firft commenced. 

Not only the things had fubf/leme, but the very images 

. of fome creatures exifting. _ . Stdlrngfrct., 

2 . Competence ; means of fupportmg life. 

His viceroy could only propofe to himfelf a comfortable 
fuhfiflence out of the plunder of his province Adcijon. 

Subsi'stent. adj. fubftfhns, Latin.] Having real being. 

Such as deny fpirits fubjtjlent without bodies, will with dit- 

ficulty affirm the feparate exiftence of their own. . Brown. 

Thefe qualities are not fubfflent in thofe bodies, but are 
operations of fancy begotten in fomething elfe. _ Bentley. 
SUTSTANCE. n. f. [fubflance , Yr,fubflantia^ Latin.J 

1. Being; fomething exifting; fomething of which we can fay 

that it is. 

Since then the foul works by herfelf alone. 

Springs not from fenfe, nor humours well agreeing, 

Her nature is peculiar, and her own ; 

She is a fubflance , and a perfect being. 

Theftrength of gods, 

And this empyreal fubflance cannot fail. 

2. That which fupports accidents. 

What creatures there inhabit, of what mold. 

And fubflance. 

Every being is confidercd as fubfifting in and by itfelf, and 
then it is called a fubjlance ; or it fublifts in and by another, and 
then it is called a mode or manner of being. Watts. 

3. The effential part. 

It will ferve our turn to comprehend the fubflance^ without 
confining ourfelves to fcropulous exadfnefs in form. Digby. 
This edition is the fame in fulfiance with the Latin. Burn. 
They are the heft epitomes, and let you fee with one caft: 
of the eye the fubflance of a hundred pages. Addijon. 

4. Something real, not imaginary ; fomething folid, not empty. 

Shadows to night 

Have ftruck more terror to the foul of Richard, 

Than can the fubflance of ten thoufand foldiers 
Arm’d in proof and led by fhallow Richard. Shakefpeare. 

He the future evil {hall no lefs 
In apprehenfion than \r\ fubflance feel. Milton. 

Heroick virtue did his actions guide. 

And he the fubflance , not th’ appearance chofe: 

To refeue one fuch friend he took more pride. 

Than to deftroy whole thoufands of fuch foes. Dryden. 

5. Body; corporeal nature. 

Between the parts of opake and coloured bodies are many 
fpaces, either empty or replenifhed with mediums of other 
denfities ; as water between the tinging corpufcles v/herewith 
any liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conftitute clouJs or mifts, and for the meft part fpaces 
void of both air and water; but yet perhaps not wholly void 
of all fubflance between the parts of hard bodies. Newton. 

The qualities of plants are more various than thofe of ani¬ 
mal fubfances. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

6. Wealth; means of life. 

He hath eaten me out of houfe and home, and hath 
put all my fubflance into that fat belly of his, but I will have 
fome of it out again. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

We are deftroying many thoufand lives, and exhaufting our 
fubflance , but not for our own intereft. 


Davies « 


Milton. 


Milton. 


. . - com “ juujtance, but not tor our own intereft. Swift. 

' nun 1 L never grai £ lu ^ as g«ve no pain to the Substantial, adj. [ fubjlantielle , Fr. {rom fubflance.] 

people, left the nation {hould acquiefce under a burden they j. Real; adually exifting. J J 

r r 1 r . r • n t- Addifon If this atheift would have his chance to be a real and f b- 

a ' lJ u PP 10 -) atm.] o fign under. flantial agent, he is more ftupid than the vulgar. Bentley. 

25 O 2. True ; 


. did not feel. 

^ o Subsi'gn. 


v. 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Sbakefpeare. 


Milton. 


SUB 

2. True; folid ; real; not merely Teeming. 

O blefled ! blefled night! I am afraid. 

Being in night, all this is but a dream ; 

Too flattering fweet to be fubjantial. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 
fubjlantial life. 

If happinefs be a fubjlantial good, 

Not fram’d of accidents, nor fubjebl to them, 

I err’d to feek it in a blind revenge. Denham. 

v j/- aS V! ver > hath brought down to us what is more 
light and fuperficial, while things more folid and fubflantial 
have been immerfed. Glanville 

The difference betwixt the empty vanity of oftentation, and 
the fubjlantial ornaments of virtue. L’EJrange. 

Obfervations are the only fure grounds whereon to build a 
lairing and Jubflantial philofophy. Woodward. 

A folid and fubjlantial greatnefs of foul, looks down with 
neglebl on the cenfures and applaufes of the multitude. Addifon. 

3. Corporeal; material. 

Now fhine thefe planets with fubjlantial rays? 

Does innate luftre gild their meafur’d days ? Drier. 

The fun appears flat like a plate of filver, the moon as big 
as the fun, and the rainbow a large fubjlantial arch in thefky, 
all which are grofs fallhoods. Watts. 

4. Strong; flout; bulky. 

fubjlantial doors, 

Crofs-barr’d and bolted faff, fear no aflault. Milton. 

5. Refponfible; moderately wealthy. 

Trials of crimes and titles of right fhall be made by verdidl 
of a jury, chofen out of the honeft and moft fubflantial free¬ 
holders. fpenfer on Ireland. 

I he merchants, and fubjlantial citizens, cannot make up 
more than a hundred thoufand families. Addifon on the War. 

SubstaNtials. n.f [Without Angular.] EfTential parts. 
Although a cuftom introduced againft the J'ubJlantials of an 
appeal be not valid, as that it fhould not be appealed to a fupe- 
rior, but to an inferior judge, yet a cuftom may be introduced 

* againft the accidentals of an appeal. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

Substantiality, n.f. [from fubjlantial.'] 

1. 'I he ftate of real exiftence. 

2. Corporeity; materiality. 

Body cannot a< 5 l on any thing but by motion; motion can¬ 
not be received but by quantity and matter: the foul is a 
ftranger to fuch grofs fubjantiality , and owns nothing of thefe. 

Glanv. feepf 

Substantially, adv. [fromfubjlantial.] 

1. in manner of a fubftance; with reality of exiftence. 

In him his Father (hone fubjantially exprefs’d. Milton. 

2 . Strongly; folidly. 

Having ft) fubjantially provided for the North, they promifed 
themfelves they fliould end the war that Summer. Clarendon. 

3. Truly; folidly; really; with fixed purpofe. 

The laws of this religion would make men, if they would 
truly obferve them, fubjlantially religious towards God, chufte 
and temperate. Tillotfon. 

4. With competent wealth. 

Substa'ntialness. n.f. [ 'fromfubjantial .] 

1. The ftate of being fubflantial. 

2. Firmnefs ; ftrength ; power of holding or lafting. 

When fubjlantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, fulnefs 
with finenefs, how can the language which confifteth of thefe 
found other than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camden's Remains. 

In degree of fubjlantialnefs next above the dorique, fuftain- 
ing the third, and adorning the fecond ftory. Wotton. 

To Substantiate, v. a. [from fubjance.] To make to 
exift. 

The accidental of any a£l is faid to be whatever advenes to 
the a£l itfelf already fubjlantiated. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Su'bstantive. n.f. [fubjantij¥itnz\\' y fubjantivum^ Latin.] 
A noun betokening the thing, not a quality. 

Claudian perpetually doles his fenfe at the end of a verfe, 
commonly called golden, or two fubjantives and two adjec¬ 
tives with a verb betwixt them. Dryden. 

Substa'ntive. adj. [ JiibJantivuSj Latin.] 

1. Solid; depending only on itfelf. Not in ufe. 

He confidered how fufficient and fubjantive this land was 
to maintain itfelf, without any aid of the foreigner. Bacon. 

2. Betokening exiftence. 

One is obliged to join many particulars in one propofition, be- 
-caufe the repetition of the fubjantive verb would be tedious. Arb. 

To Substitute, v. a. [fubJituer^Yx. fuljlitutus , from fub 
andjlatuo , Latin.] To put in the place of another. 

In the original defigns of fpeaking, a man can fubjitute none 
for them that can equally conduce to his honour. Gov. of Tongue. 

If a fwarthy tongue 
Is underneath his humid palate hung, 

Rejedl him and fubjiitute another. Dryden. 

Some few verfes are infer ted or fubjituted in the room of 
others. Congreve. 

Substitute, nj. [ fubjitut , Fr. from the verb.] One placed 
by another to ad with delegated power. 


SUB 

Were you fvrorn to the duke, or to the deputv ? 

-To him and his fubftitutes. P . 

You’ve taken up, 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The fubje&s of his fubjitute , my father, 

And here upfwarm’d them. ^Shake ft £/., 

Haft thou not made me here thy fubjitute ^ ^ * 

Miltc 


And thefe inferior far beneath me fet ? 


Providence delegates to the fupreme magiftrate the r ’ 
power for the good of men, which that fupreme ma^ 16 
transfers to thole feveral fubfiituies who ad under him *Z/Tr 

Substitution, n.f. [ fubjitut ion. Ft. from fubjitute] Tif 
act of placing any perfon or thing in the room of another • Z 
itate ot being placed in the room of another. 3 e 

He did believe 

Fie was the duke, from fubjitution , 

And executing th’ outward face of royalty, 

With all prerogative. ' Shahfp.Tmpe/l 

Norfal, lulphur, or mercury can be feparated from anv 
perfed metals; for every part, fo feparated, may eafily be J 
duced into perfed metal without fubjitution of that which chv" 
mills imagine to be wanting. Bacons Pbyf pj» 

ToSubstra'ct. v. a. [Jubtraho, La t. foujradiion, French 1 

1. 1 o take away part from the whole. J 

2 . I o take one number from another. 

Substraction. 7 i f [foujrairc, Jv.bJraWon, French.] 

1. The ad of taking away part from the whole. 

I cannot call this piece Tully’s nor my own, being much 
altered not only by the change of the ftyle, but by addition 
and JubflraBion. 

2. [In arithmetic^] The taking of a lefier number out of a 
greater of like kind, whereby to find out a third number 

§ & the inequality, excefs, or difference be¬ 
tween the numbers given. Cocker's Arithmetick. 

Substruction, n. f [ fubjrvtfio , from fub and jlrue, Latin.] 

Underbuilding. 

To found our habitation firmly, examine the bed of earth 
upon which we build, and then the underfillings, or fubf ruc¬ 
tion, as the ancients ca led it. Wotton s Architecture. 

SubstyTar. adj. [Jub and flylus.] Subjylar line is, in dialing, 
a right line, whereon the gnomon or ftyle of a dial is erefted 
at right angles with the plane. Diet. 

Ered the ftyle perpendicularly over the fubflilar line, fo as 
to make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Subsu'ltive. I adj. [fubfultus? Latin.] Bounding; moving 

SubsuLtory. 5 by ftarts. 

Subsu'ltorily. adv. [from fubfultsry.] In a bounding 
manner. 

The fpirits fpread even, and move not fubfidtorily ; for that 
will make the parts clofe and pliant. Bacon’s Natural HJlory. 

SubtaNgent. n. f In any curve, is the line which deter¬ 
mines the interfedion of the tangent in the axis prolonged.!),#. 

To SubteNd. v. a. [ fub and tench ^ Latin.] To be extended 
under. 

In redangles and triangles the fquare, which is made of the 
fide that fubtendeth the right angle, is equal to the fquares 
which are made of the Tides containing the right angle. Brown. 

From Aries rightways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and Jet that line Jubtend 
An equal triangle : now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet three figns, 
Where e’er they meet in angles, thofe are trines. Creech. 

SubteNse. n.f. [ fub and tenjus , Latin.] The chord of an 
arch ; that which is extended under any thing. 

SU'BTER. [Latin.] In compofition, fignifies under. 

Subte'rfi.uous. j ad J- LM‘crJluo, Latin.] Running under. 

Subterfu'ge. n.f. [ fuptirfuge^ French; fubter andLat. j 
A fhift; an evafion; a trick. 

The king cared not for fubterfuges , but would ftand envy, 
and appear in any thing that was to his mind. Bacon. 

Notwithstanding all their fly fubterfuges and ftudied evafions, 
yet the produd of all their endeavours is but as the birth o 
the labouring mountains, wind and emptinefs. Qrlanv. 

Affed not little fhifts and fubterfuges to avoid the force o 
. J 76 Watts. 

an argument. . r 

Subterra'neal. "J adj. {fub and terra, Lat. fcujerraine> n 

Subterra'nean. ( Subterranean or fubterraneous is the vvor ^ 

Subterraneous, f nowufed.] Lying under the earth; P iace 

Su'bterrany. J below the furface. 

Metals are who^y fubterrany , whereas plants are P^ r U_ 0 ' 
earth, and part under. Bacon s Natural 

In JubterranieS) as the fathers of their tribes, are orim 0 
and mercury. Bacon’s Natural Hfory 

The force 

Of fubterranean wind tranfports a hill 

Torn from Pelorus, or the fhatter’d fide 

Of thund’ringiEtna, whofe combuftible 

And fuel’d entrails thence conceiving fire, MlJton. 

Sublim’d with mineral fury, aid the winds. 

Alteration 


SUB 

Alteration proceeded from the change made in the neigh¬ 
bouring fubterraneal parts by that great conflagration, Boyle. 
Tell by what paths, what fubterranean ways, 

Back to the fountain’s head the fea conveys 
The refluent rivers. Bhckmore. 

Let my foft minutes glide obfeurely om 
UkQ-fubterraneous ftreams, unheard, unknown. Borns. 
This fubterraneous paffage was not at firft defigned fo much 
for a highway as for a quarry. Addijon. 

Rous’d within the fubterranean world, 

Th’ expanding earthquake unrefifted fhakes 

Afpiring cities. , , 

Subterra'nity. n.f. [fub and terra, Lat.] A place under 

" ground. Not in ufe. . . . , 

5 We commonly confider fubterramties , not in contempla¬ 
tions fufficiently refpetfive unto the creation. Brown. 

SU'BTILE. adj. '[ fubtile , Fr. fubtilis , Lat. This word is often 

written fubtle. J 

1. Thin; not denfe; not grofs. . 

From his eyes the fleeting fair 
Retir’d, li ke fubtle fmoke diffolv’d in air. Dryden’s Georg. 

Deny Des Cart his fubtile matter, 

You leave him neither fire nor water. Prior. 

Is not the heat conveyed through the vacuum by the vibra¬ 
tions of a much fubtiler medium than air, which, after the air 
was drawn out, remained in the vacuum ? Newtons Opt. 

2 . Nice; fine ; delicate; not coarfe. 

But of the clock which in our breafts we bear. 

The fubtile motions we forget the while. Davies. 

Thou only know’ll her nature, and her pow’rs ; 

Her fubitle form thou only can’ll define. Davies. 

I do dillinguilh plain 
Each fubtile line of her immortal face. Davies. 

3. Piercing; acute. 

Pafs we the flow difeafe and fubtile pain, 

Which our weak frame is deftin’d to fuftain ; 

The cruel Hone, the cold catarrh. Prior. 

4. Cunning; artful; fly; fubdolous. In this fenfe it is now 
commonly written fubtle . 

Arrius, a priett in the church of Alexandria, a fubtile 
witted and a marvellous fair fpoken man, was difeontented 
that one Ihould be placed before him in honour, whofe fuperior 
he thought himfelf in defert, becaufe through envy and fto- 
macli prone unto contradiction. Hooker • 

Think you this York 
Was not incenled by his fubtle mother. 

To taunt and fcorn yo.u ? fhakefp. Richard III* 

O fubtile love, a thoufand wiles thou haft 
By humble fuit, by fervice, or by hire. 

To win a maiden’s hold. Fairfax. 

A woman, an harlot and fubtile of heart. Prov. vii. 10. 

Nor thou his malice, and falfe guile, contemn: 

Subtile he needs muft be, who could feduce 

Angels. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

5. Deceitful. 

Like a bowl upon a fubtle ground, 

I’ve tumbled pall the throw. Shakefp. Corlolanus. 

6. Refined; acute beyond exa£lnefs. 

Things remote from ufe, obfeure and fubtle. Milton . 

SiFbtilely. adv. [fromyw^/ 7 ?.] 

Finely ; not grofsly. 

The conftitution of the air appeareth more fubtilly by worms 
in oak-apples than to the fenfe of man. Bacon. 

In thefe plaifters the Hone Ihould not be too fubtilely pow¬ 
dered ; for it will better manifeft its attraction in more fenfible 
dimenlions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The opakeft bodies, if fubtilely divided, as metals diffolved 
in acid menftruums, become perfe&ly tranfparent. Newton. 
2 , Artfully; cunningly. 

By granting this, add the reputation of loving the truth fin- 
cerely to that of having been able to oppofe it fubtilely. Boyle. 

Others have fought to eafe themfelves of afflidlion by de¬ 
puting fubtilly againft it, and pertinacioufly maintaining that 
affli&ions are no real evils. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Su'btileness. n.f. [from fubtile.] 

I* Finenefs; rarenefs. 

2. Cunning; artfulnefs. 

To Subti'liate. v.a. [from fubtile.] To make thin. 

A very dry and warm or fubtiliating. air opens the furface of 
the earth. . Harvey on the Plague. 

oubtilia / tion. n.f [fubtiliation, French; from fubtiliate.] 
The a£l of making thin. 

By fubtiliation and rarefa&ion the oil contained in grapes, 
if diftilled before it be fermented, becomes fpirit of wine? Boyle. 
ou BTILTY. n. f [ fubtilite , French; from fubtile.] 

*• Thinnefs ; finenefs; exility of parts. 

Th zfubtilties of particular founds may pafs through fmall 
crannies not confufed, but its magnity not fo well. & Bacon. 
How fhall we this union well exprefs ? 

Nought ties the foul, her fubtilty is fuch. Davies. 

The corporeity of all bodies being the fame, and^ fubtilty in 
all Domes being effentially the fame thing, could any body by 


SUB 


fubtilty become vital, then any degree of fubtuty would pro¬ 
duce fome degree of life. Cohm. 

Bodies the more of kin they are to fpirit m fubtilty and re¬ 
finement, the more fpreading and felf-diffufive are they. Norris. 

Whatfoever is invifible, in refpeCl of the finenefs of the 
body, or fubtilty ok the motion, is little enquired. Bacon . 

rt. Refinement ; too much acutenefs. 

You prefer the reputation of candour before that of Jub- 
.. * . Boyle. 

U Intelligible difeourfes are fpoiled by too much fubtilty in nice 

- r 0 Locke. 

divilions. 

Greece did at length a learned race produce. 

Who needful fcience mock’d, and arts of ufe; 

Mankind with idle fubtilties embroil, . 

And fafhion fyftems with romantick toil. . Blackmore. 

T hey give method, and {hed fubtilty upon their author. Bak. 

4. Cunning; artifice; flynefs.. 

Finding force now faint to be. 

He thought grey hairs afforded fubtilty. _ Sidney. 

The ruder.efs and barbarity of favage Indians knows not lo 
perfectly to hate all virtues as fome mens fubtilty. K. Charles. 
Sleights proceeding 

As from his wit and native jubtlety. Milton. 

SubtilizaTion. n.f. [from fdlhilfoe. ] 

1. Subtilization is making any thing fo volatile as to rife readily 

in fteam or vapour. . JJuincy. 

Fluids have their refiftances proportional to their deniities, 
fo that no fubtilization, divifion of parts, or refining can alter 
thefe refiftances. Chcyne s Phil. Pi inc. 

2. Refinement; fuperfluous acutenefs. 

To Subtilize, v.a. [fubtilizej French; horn fubtile.] 

1. To make thin; to make lefs grofs or coarfe. 

Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick juices, 
i3 further fubtilized , and rendered fo fluid and penetrant, that 
the thinner and finer part eafily finds way in at theftreight ori¬ 
fices of the la£teous veins. Pay on the Creation. 

Body cannot be vital; for if it be, then is it fo either as 
fubtilized or organized, moved or endowed with life. Grew. 

2. To refine ; to fpin into ufelefs niceties. 

The moft obvious verity is fubtilized into niceties, and fpun 
into a thread indifcernible by common opticks. Glanville • 

To SubtFlize. v.n. To talk with too much refinement. 

Qualities and moods fome modern philofophers have fub¬ 
tilized on. _ Digby on Bodies. 

Su'btle. adj. [Written often for fubtile , efpecially in the fenfe 
of cunning.] Sly; artful; cunning. 

Some fubtle headed fellow will put fome quirk, or devife 
fome evafion, whereof the reft will take hold. Spenfer . 

Shall we think the fubtle witted French 
Conj’rers and forc’rers, that, afraid of him. 

By magick verfe have thus contriv’d his end ? Shah H. VI. 

The ferpent, fubtlj beaft of all the field. Milton. 

The Arabians were men of a deep and Jubtle wit. Sprat. 

Su'btly. adv. [from fubtle.] 

1. Slily ; artfully ; cunningly. 

Thou fee’ll how fubtly to Retain thee I devife ; 

Inviting thee to hear, while I relate. Milton’s Farad. LoJ. 

2. Nicely ; delicately. 

In the nice bee, what fenfe fo fubtly true. 

From pois’nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! Pope. 

To Subtract, v. a. [ fibtradtiol Latin. They who derive it 
from the Latin write Jubtradt ; thofe who know the French 
original, write fubjrarrt , which is the common word.] To 
withdraw part from the reft. 

Reducing many things unto charge, which, by confufion, 
became concealed and Jubtracted from the crown. Davies. 

What is fubtraffed or fubdudled out of the extent of the 
divine perfedlion, leaves Hill a quotient infinite. Hale. 

The fame fwallow, by the fubtrafting daily of her eggs, 
lay nineteen fucceflively, and then gave over. Ray. 

Subtraction, n.f. See Substraction. 

Su'btrahend. n.f. {fubtrahendum^L'dX.] The number to be 
taken from a larger number. 

Subtri'ple. adj. [fubtriple^ Fr. Jub and triplus, Latin.] Con¬ 
taining a third or one part of three. 

The power will be in a fubtriple proportion to the weight. 

Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 
Subventa'neous. adj. [fubventaneus , Lat.] Addle; windy. 
Suitable unto the relation of the mares in Spain, and their 
fubventaneous conceptions from the weftern wind. Brown. 
7 'o Su'bverse. v.a. [Jubverfus, Latin.] Tofubvert. Spenfer 
ufes fubverj in the fame fenfe. 

Empires fubvers’d , when ruling fate has ftruck 
Th’ unalterable hour. Thomfon’s Autumn. 

Subversion, n.f [ fubverjon , Fr. fubveifus , Latin.] Over¬ 
throw ; ruin ; deftrudlion. 

Thefe fozkfubverjdn of thy harmlefs life. Shak . H. VI. 
It is far more honourable to luffer, than to profper in their 
ruin and fubyerfion. Mag Charles. 

Thefe things refer to the opening and {hutting the abyls, 
with the difloiution ox fubverjon of the earth. Burnet. 

Laws 
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Laws have been often abufed, to the oppreffion and the fub- 
verfion of that order they were intended to preferve. Rogers. 
Subversive, adj .. [from fubvert .] Having tendency to over¬ 
turn. 

Lying is a vice ftibverfive of the very ends and defign of 
converfation. Rogers. 

To SUBVERT, v. a. [ fubvertir , French ; fubverto , Latin.] 

X. To overthrow; to overturn; to deftroy; to turn uplide 
down. 

God, by things deem’d weak. 

Subverts the worldly ftrong and v. orldly wife. Milton. 

No propofition can be received for divine revelation, if 
contradiftory to our clear intuitive knowledge; becaufe this 
would fubvert the principles of all knowledge Locke. 

Trees are jubverted or broken by high winds. Mortimer. 

2. To corrupt; to confound. 

Strive not about words to no purpofe, but to the fubverting- 
of the hearers. 2 Tim. ii. 14. 

Subve'rter. n.f [from fubvert.'] Overthrower; deftroycr. 

O tray tor ! worfe than Simon was to Troy ; 

O vile fubverter of the Gallick reign. 

More falfe than Gano was to Charlemagne. Dryden. 

SUBURB, n.f [ fuburbium, Latin.] 

1. Buiiding without the walls of a city. 

There’s a trim rabble let in; are all thefe your faithful 
friends o’ th’ fuburbs ? Shakefpeare's Llenry VIII. 

What can be more to the devaluation of the power of the 
Spaniard, than to have marched feven days in the heart of his 
countries, and lodged three nights in the fuburbs of his prin¬ 
cipal city ? Bacon’s IVar with Sl ain. 

2. The confines ; the outpart. 

The fuburbs of my jacket are fo gone, 

I have not left one fkirt to fit upon. Clcavcland. 

They on the fmoothed plar.k. 

The fuburb of their ilrawbuilt citadel. 

Expatiate. Milton. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits 
are unchanged, if they always flood in th 0 fuburbs and expec¬ 
tation of for rows. Taylor. 

Suburban, adj. [fuburbanus , Latin; from fuburb. ] Inhabit¬ 
ing the fuburb. 

Poor clinches the fuburban mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 
Subwg'rker. n.f [fib and worker.] Underworker; fubor- 
dinate helper. 

He that governs well leads the blind; but be that teaches 
gives him eyes: and it is glorious to be a fuhvorker to grace, 
in freeing it from feme of the inconveniences of original 
fin. South. 

Succed a'neous. adj. [fuccedaneus^Uat.] Supplying the place 
of fomething elfe. 

Nor is /Eli us ftriftly to be believed when he preferibeth the 
flone of the otter as a Jucccdaneous unto cafloeum. Brown. 

I have not difeovered the menftruum ; I will prefent a fuc- 
cedantous experiment made with a common liquor. Boyle. 
SUCCEDANEUM. n. f [Latin.] That which is put to ferve 
for fotnething elfe. 

To SUCCEED, v. n. [fucccder, French ; fuccedo, Latin.] 

1. To follow in order. 

If I were now to die, 

’Twere to be molt happy; for I fear. 

My f.ul hath her confent fo abfolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 

'Succeed' in unknown fate. Shakef. Othello. 

Thole of all ages to fucceed will curfe my head. Milton. 

2 . To come into the place of one who has quitted. 

Workmen let it cool by degrees in fuch relentings of neal- 

ing heats, lell it fliould fhiver in pieces by a violent fuccceding 
of air in the room of the fire. Digby on Bodies. 

Enjoy ’till l return 

Short pleafures ; for long woes are to fucceed • Milton. 

If the rather left only daughters, they ci\ua\\y fucceeded to 
him in copartnerfhip, without prelation or preference of the 
ekleft to a double portion. . Hale. 

Revenge fucceeds to love, and rage to grief. Drych.11. 
While thefe limbs the vital fpirit feeds. 

While day to night, and night to day fucceeds , 

Burn'-oft’rings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine. 

And fires eternal in thy temples ihine. Dryden. 

Thefe dull harmlefs makers of lampoons are yet of dangerous 
example to the publick: fome witty men may fucceed to their 
defigns, and, mixing fenfe with malice, blalt the reputation 
of the moft innocent. _ Dryden. 

The pretenfions of Saul’s family, who received his crown 
from the immediate appointment of God, ended with his reign ; 
and David, by the fame title, fmcecdcd in his throne, to the 
exclufion of Jonathan. Locke. 

3. To obtain one’s wifh ; to terminate an undertaking in the 

defired efteft. j • . 

’Tis almoft impoffible for poets to fucceed without ambition : 

imagination mull be raifed by a delire of fame to a defire of 

, y „ Dryden. 

pleafing. ■> 


rs. 


This addrefs I have long thought owing; and if I had 
never attempted, I might have been vain enough to think 1 
might have jucceeded. Dryden 

A knave’s a knave to me in ev’ry (late; 

Alike my fcorn, if he fucceed or fail: 

Sporus at court, or Japhet in a jail. p c . 

4. To terminate according to wifh. 

If thou deal truly, thy doings fhall profperoufly fucceed to 
thee. _ 7 oh: iv. 6. 

This was impofiible for Virgil to imitate, becaufe of the 
feverity of the Roman language: Spencer endeavoured it i a 
Sheperd’s (Calendar; but neither will it fucceedm Enpjifh. Dry 

5. To go under cover. 

Pleafe that filvan feene to take, 

Where whiffling winds uncertain fnadows make; 

Or will you to the cooler cave fucceed , 

Whofe mouth the curling vines have overfpread. Dryden. 

To Su'cceed. v. a. 

1. To follow; to be fubfequerit or confequent to. 

In that place no creature was hurtful unto man, and thofe 
deftruftive effecls they now difeover fucccccled the curfe, and 
came in with thorns and briars. Brown s Vulgar Erroit 

2. To pFofper; to make fuccefsful. 

Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 

And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung, 

Will glorioufly the new laid works fucceed. 

Succeed my wifh, and fecond my defign, 

The faired Dciopeia fhall be thine, 

And make thee father of a hippy line. Dryden's /En. _ 

Succe'eder. n.f [from fucceed.'] One who follows; onewh® 
comes into the place of another. 

Why fhould calamity be full of words? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceeders of inteflate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miferies ! 

Now this great fuccecdcr all repairs, 

He builds up (Length and greatnefs for his heirs, 

Out of the virtues that adorn’d his blood. Daniel. 

Nature has fo far imprinted it in us, that fhould the 
envy of predecelTors deny the fecret to fucceeders , they yet 
would find it out. buckling. 

They make one man’s particular fancies, perhaps fail¬ 
ings, confining laws to others, and convey them to their/w- 
ceeders , who afterwards mifname all unoblequioufnefs as pre- 
fumption. 

SUCCESS, n.f [fucces , French ; fucceffus , Latin.] 

1. The termination of any affair happy or unhappy. Succfs 
without any epithet is commonly taken for good fuccefs. 

For good fuccefs of his hands, he afkcth ability to do of him 
- & ~ - T "ifd.xm. 19. 

Milton. 


Dryden, 


Shakef R. Iff 


Waller. 


that is moft unable. 

Perplex’d and troubled at his bad fuccefs 
The tempter flood. 

Not Lemuel’s mother with more care 
Did counfel or inftruft her heir; 

Or teach, with more fuccefs , her fon 
The vices of the time to fhun. _ 

Every reafonable man cannot but wifh me fuccefs in t is at 
tempt, becaufe I undertake the proof of that which it is every 
man’s intereft that it fhould be true. TilUtJons ern.ons. 

Whilft malice and ingratitude confefs, 

They’ve ftrove for ruin long without Juccef. r(C 

Gas fulphuris may be given with fuccefs in any difeafe 0 t c 
lungs. Arbuthnot on Did. 

Military Cucceffes. above all others, elevate the min* of a 

people. >J M Jmburfs 

2. Succeffion. Obfolete. 

All the fons of thefe five brethren reigned 
By due fuccefs , and all their nephews late, , 

Even thrice eleven defeents, the crown retained. v . 

Successful, adj. [ fuccefs and full.] Profperous, a PP. * 

fortunate. utwbva 

They were terrible alarms to perfons grown weal nj ) 

long and fuccefsful impofture, by perfuading the wor c t 

might be honeft and happy, though they never ^ 

corrupt appetites. 1 

IT’ obferv’d the illuftrious throng, , 

Their names, their fates, their condud and their care 
In peaceful fenates and fucccfsj'ul war. ' 

The early hunter 

Bleffes Diana’s hand, who leads him fafe 
O’er hanging cliffs ; who fpreads his net fuccejsju , 

And guides the arrow through the panther s heait. 
Successfully, adv. (from juccefsful.] Proiperou y> 

fortunately. <thake(V ar1, 

He is too young, yet he looks fucceffuhy. ^ and 

They would want a competent inftrurnent o . a 

convey their rays fueceffully, or fo as to impnn ^ aminon &. 
with any vigour on a dull prejudicate facu ty. | pro- 

The rule of imitating God ean never b f P gfJi it 
pofed but upon Chriftian princ.ples; fuch as that 
a place not of reft, but of diferphne. A refornJ auon 
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“!ee*„g, when the expeaoration goes 

n.f. [ from fuccefsful.'] Happy conclufion j 
defired event; feries of good fortune. nece( T ary 

. sr s aspss.i^. -nls 

, -<* “ *; ff&Si fK L.;»0 

Uconfecution/fenes of one thing or perfon following an- 

0t qf Auvuftine, having reckoned up a great number of the 
Jops of Rome faith, in all this order of fuceffon of Whops 

^eas, one after an- 

otheft onr J, furnilhes us with the tdea of fuc- 

‘ f Ut a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, and take with it 
inyhmb of a man, it is clear that it muft ftnke fijeceffive^ 
the two fides of the room, touch one part of the firft, 

and another after, and fo ,n JucaJfm. ^ cu - 

^ A fpries of things or perfons following one another. 

*■ A ', here deeays g in Spin have been occafioned by fo lon^a 
war with Holland; but moft by two fucujpms ot inaflive 

Pr, The'fmalIeft particles of matter may cohere by the ftrong- 
eft attraaions, and compofe bigger particles of weaker virtue ; 
and many of thefe may cohere and compofe bigger particles, 
whole virtue is ftill weaker; and fo on for divers Jmcefftom, 
until the progreflion end in the biggeft particles, on which the 
operations in chymiftry and the colours of nattwl Wies^e- 
pend. 

■» A lineage; an order of defendants. 

* Caffibelan, 

And his fucccffion , granted Rome a tribute. Shakef Lymbel, 

A long fuccejjion muft enfue ; 

And his next fon the clouded ark of God 

Shall in a glorious temple enfhrine. Milt Par. LoJ . 

4. The power or right of coming to the inheritance of an- 

ceftors. 

What people is fo void of common fenfe, 

To vote fuccejjion from a native prince ? Dryden . 

SUCCESSIVE, adj. [fuccejffy French.] 

1. Following in order; continuing a courfe or confecution un¬ 
interrupted. 

Three with fiery courage he affails, 

And each fuccejfive after other quails, 

Still wond’ring whence fo many kings fhould rife* Daniel. 
God hath fet 

Labour and reft, as day and night, to men 
Succejfive. Milt. Par. Lojt. 

God, byreafon of his eternal indivifible nature, is by one 
(ingle aft of duration prefent to all the fuccejfive portions of 
time, and all fuccefiively exifting in them. South. 

Send the fuccejfive ills through ages down. 

And let each weeping father tell his fon. Prior. 

2. Inherited by fucceffion. Not in ufe. 

Countrymen, 

Plead my fuccejjive title with your iwords. 

Sbakefpeare’s Titus Andronicus. 
The empire being el e&ive, and not fuccejfive , the emperors, 
in being, made profit of their own times. Raleigh. 

Succe'ssivley. adv. [ fuccejfivement , Fr. from fuccejfive.] In 
uninterrupted order ; one after another. 

Three fons he left, 

All which fuccrjfively by turns did reign. Fairy Vfueen. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succejfively from age to age ? Shakcfp. Richard III. 

That king left only by his fix wives three children, who 
reigned fuccejfively , and died childlefs. Bacon. 

We that meafure times by firft and laft. 

The fight of things fuccejfively do take. 

When God on all at once his view doth caft, 

And of all times doth but one inftant make. Davies. 

I inclined the paper to the rays very obliquely, that the moft 
refrangible rays might be more copioufly reflected than the 
reft, and the whitenefs at length changed fuccejfively into blue, 
indigo, and violet. Newton’s Opt. 

No fuch motion of the fame atom can be all of it exiftent 
at once : it muft needs be made gradually and fuccejfively , both 
as to place and time, feeing that body cannot at the fame in¬ 
ftant be in more places than one. Bentley’s Sermons . 

Successiveness, n.f. [from fuccejfive.] The (late of being 
fucceflive. 

All the notion we have of duration is partly by the fucccffive- 
nefs of its own operations, and partly by thofe external mea- 
fures that it finds in motion. Hale. 

Succe'ssless. adj. [from fuccefs.] Unlucky; unfortunate; 
failing of the event defired. 

'File hopes of thy fuccefslefs love refign. Dryden . 
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The Bavarian duke, . 

Bold champion ! brandifhing his None blade* 

Beft temper’d fteel, JuccefsleJs prov d in field. 

Paffion unpity’d, and juccejslefs love, .. 

Plant daggers in my heart. ^difon s Cato, 

Succefslefs all her fofc careffe.s prove. 

To banifh from his breaft his country s love. . P°pe* 
Su'ccessour. n.f [fucceffieur, French; fucceffor, Latin. . This 
is fometimes pronounced fuccffcur , with the accent in e 
middle.] One that follows in the place or character of a - 

other ; correlative to predeceffour. 

This king by this queen had a fon of tender age, but 
irreat expedition, brought up in the hope of thentlelves, and 
already acceptation of the inconftant people, zifuccejjor of his 

father’s crown. . „ , , . 

The fucceffor of Mofes in prophecies. Ecclu . xlvi. u 

The" fear of what was to come from an unacknowle ge 

fucceffour to the crown, clouded much of that profperity then, 

which now fhines in chronicle. . # 

The fecond part of confirmation is the prayer and benedic- 

tion of the bifhop, the fucceffour of the apoftles in this office. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The furly favage offspring difappear. 

And curfe the bright fucceffor of the year; 

Yet crafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. Dryden. 

Whether a bright fucceffor , or the fame. _ Tate. 

The defendants of Alexander’s fuccejjors cultivated naviga¬ 
tion in fome leffer degree. . ArbuthnoU 

SUCCFNCT. adj. [fuccintf, French ; fuccin&us , Latin.J 

1. Tucked or girded up; having the cloatiis drawn up to dii- 

en^age the legs. # _ n 

° His habit fit for fpeed fuccindl. Milton s 1 ar. Loft. 

His veft fuccinPt then girding round his waift, 

Forth rufh’d the fwain. 

Four knaves in garbs fuccint 7 » Pope. 

2 . Short; concife; brief. 

A drift and Juccintt ftile is that where you can take nothing 
away without lofs, and that lofs manifeft. Ben. John fon. 

Let all your precepts be fuccindi and clear. 

That ready wits may comprehend them foon. Rojcommon . 

Succinctly, adv. [from fuccindl .] Briefly; concifely ; with¬ 
out fuperfluity of diftion. 

I fhall prefent you very fuccindiiy with a few refleftions that 
moft readily occur. _ Boyle . 

I’ll recant, when France can (hew me wit 
As ftrong as ours, and as fuccinftly writ. Rofcommon . 

SUccory. n.f. [cichorium , Latin.] A plant. 

It is one of the milky plants, with a plain radiated flower 1 
the flowers are produced from the fides of the branches, at the 
fetting off of the branches upon fhort footftalks: the cup of 
the flower is like a contrafted feed-veffel: the feeds are angu¬ 
lar, umbilicated, and fhaped fomewhat like a wedge. Miller. 
A garden-fallad 

Of endive, radifhes, and fuccory. Dryden. 

The medicaments to diminifh the milk are lettuce, purflane, 
endive, and fucc.ry. JVifeman of Tumours. 

To SUCCOUR, v. a. [ fecourir , French; fuccurro , Lat.J To 
help; to afiift in difficulty or diftrefs; to relieve. 

As that famous queen 

Of Amazons, whom Pyrrhus did deftroy, 1 

Did fhew herfelf in great triumphant joy, > 

To fuccour the weak ftate of fad afflifted Troy. Fa. fpu 3 
A grateful beaft will (land upon record, againft thofe that in 
their profperity forget their friends, that to their lofs and 
hazard flood by and fuccoured them in their adverfity. L’EJlr. 
Su'ccour. n.f [from the verb; fecotirs y French.]' 

1. Aid; affiflance; relief of any kind ; help in diftrefs. 

My father, 

Fly ing for fuccour to his fervant Banifter, 

Being diftrefs’d, was by that wretch betray’d. Shakefpeare+ 
Hfte’s a young maid with travel opprefs’d, 

And faints for fuccour. Shakefpeare. 

2. The perfon or things that bring help. 

Fear nothing elfe but a betraying of fucccurs which reafon 
offereth. IVifd. xvii. 12. 

Our watchful general had difeern’d from far 
The mighty fuccour which made glad the foe. Dryden • 

SUccourer. n.f [from fuccour.] Helper; affiftant; reliever. 

She hath been a fuccour er of many. Ro. xvi. 2. 

SUccourless. adj. [from fuccour.] Wanting relief; void of 
friends or help. 

Succourlefs and fad, 

She with extended arms his aid implores. Thomfon. 

Su'cculency. n.f. [from fucculent.] Juicinefs. 
SUCCULENT, adj. [ fucculent , French ; fucculent us, Latin.] 
Juicy; moift. 

Thefe plants have a ftrong, denfe, and fucculent moifture, 
which is not apt fo exhale. Bacon. 

Divine Providence has fpread her table every where, not 
with a juicelefs green carpet, but with Jucculent herbage and 
nourifhing grafs, upon which moft beads feed. More. 
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On our account has Jove, 

Inlulgent, to all lands Tome Jucculent plant 
Allotted, that poor helplefs man might flack 
His prefent thirft. Philips. 

To SuccEmb. v. n. [ fuccumbo , Latin ; fuccomber, French.] 
To yield; to fink under any difficulty. Notin ufe, except 
among the Scotch. 

To their wills we muft fuccumb, 
ghiocunque trahunt, ’tis our doom. Hudibras. 

Sue cassation, n.f. [fucciffo, Latin.] A trot. 

They move two legs of one fide together, which is toluta- 
tion or ambling, or lift one foot before and the crofs foot be* 
hind, which is fuccuffation or trotting. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

They rode, but authors do not fay 
Whether tolutation or fuccuffation. Butler. 

Succession, n. f [ fuccujjio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of fhaking. 

When any of that rifible fpecies were brought to the doiftor, 
and when he confidered the fpafms of the diaphragm, and all 
the mufcles of refpiration, with the tremulous fuccujjion of the 
whole human body, he gave fuch patients over. Mart. Scrib. 

2 . [In phyfick.] Is fuch a fhaking of the nervous parts as is pro¬ 
cured by ilrong ftimuli, like fternutatories, fridiion, and the 
like, which are commonly ufed in apopledtick affedtions. 

Such, pronoun, [fulleiks, Gothick ; fulk, Dutch ; jrpflc, Saxon .] 1 

1. Of that kind; of the like kind. With as before the thing 
to which it relates, when the thing follows: as, fuch a power 
as a king’s ; fuch a gift as a kingdom. 

’Tis fuch another fitchew ! marry, a perfum’d one. Shakef 
Can we find fuch a one as this, in whom the fpirit of God 
* 1S ? Gen. xli. 38. 

The works of the flefh are manifeft, fuch are druhkennefs, 
revelings, and like. Gal.v.ii. 

You will not make this a general rule to debar fuch from 
preaching of the Gofpel as have thro’ infirmity fallen. JVhitgift. 

Such another idol was Manah, worfhipped between Mecca 
and Medina, which was called a rock or (tone. Stillingfe<t. 

Such precepts as tend to make men good, fingly confidered, 
may be diftributed into fuch as enjoin piety towards God, or 
fuch as require the good government of ourfelves. Tiilotfon. 

If my fong be fuch, 

That you will hear and credit me too much, 

Attentive Iiften. Drydcn. 

Such are the cold Riphean race, and fuch 
The favage Scythian. Drydcn s Virg. Georg . 

As to be perfectly juft is an attribute in the Divine Nature, 

- to be fo to the utmoft of our abilities is the glory of a man: 
fuch an one, who has the publick adminiftration, adls like the 
reprefentative of his Maker. Adclifon. 

You love a verfe, take fuch as I can fend. Pope. 

2 . The fame that. With as. 

This was the ftate of the kingdom of Tunis at fuch time as 
Barbaroffa, with Solyman’s great fleet, landed in Africk. Knoll. 

3. Comprehended under the term premifed. 

That thou art happy, owe to God ; 

That thou continu'd fuch, owe to thyfelf. Milton. 

To affert that God looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and 
punifhed it as fuch , when, without any antecedent fin, he 
withdrew that adtual grace, upon which it was impoflible for 
him not to fall, highly reproaches the cffential equity of the 
Divine Nature. South. 

No promife can oblige a prince fo much. 

Still to be good, as long to have been fuch. Dryden. 

4. A manner of expreffing a particular perfon or thing. 

I faw him yefterday 

With fuch and fuch. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums, as are 

Exprefs’d in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be an equal pound of your flefh. Shak Merch. of Venice. 

I have appointed my fervants to fuch and fuch place. 1 Sam. 

Scarce this word "death from forrow did proceed, 

When in rufh’d one, and tells him fuch a knight 
Is new arriv’d. Daniel s Civil Jl ai. 

Himfelf overtook a party of the army, confiftingof three 
thoufand horfe and foot, with a train of artillery, which he left 
at fuch a place, within three hours march of Berwick. Clarend. 

^The fame fovereign authority may enadl a law, command¬ 
ing fuch ox fuch an adlion to-day, and a quite contrary law for¬ 
bidding; the fame to-morrow. South's Sermons. 

Thofe artifts who propofe only the imitation of fuch ox fuch 
a particular perfon, without eledlion of thofe ideas before- 
mentioned, have often been reproached for that omiflion. 

Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

To SUCK. -y. *. [yucan, Saxon ; fugo,fu£ium, Latin; fuccer , 
French.] 

1. To draw by making a rarefaction of the air. 

2. To draw in with the mouth. 

The cup of aftoniftiment thou (halt drink, and fuch it out. 

Ezek. xxiii. 34. 



sue 

_ We ’Il han d in hand to the dark manfions a 0 
Where, fucking in each other’s latefl breath, b ’ 
We may transfufe our fouls. 

Still (he drew 




n. 


4. 


The fweets from ev’ry flow’r, and fuck’d the dew n j 
T ransfix’d as o’er Caftalia’s ft,el,ms he h,m' ^ 

T He /‘" nCW poifons with Ins triple tongue. /W, S L: U . 
Fo draw the teat of a female. r atlUu 

Defire, the more he fuck’d, more fought the bre.ft 
Like dropfy folk {till drink to be a-thirft. 

A bitch will nurfe young foxes in place of her punniL^r 
you can get them once to fuct her fo long that her mV * ‘ 
go through them. " ‘ 

Did a child fuck every day a new nurfe, ir would be^* 

more affrighted with the change of faces at fix months old rU 
at fixty. _ ‘ an 

To draw with the milk. sde ‘ 

1 hy valiantnefs was mine, thou fuck’dfl it from me- 

But own thy pride thyfelf. Shah/. Corklam 

5. To empty oy fucking. 5 ' 

A fox lay with whole fvvarms of flies fucking and cr a Hi ncy f 
him. lTm- 

Bees on tops of lilies feed, 'J ra He. 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed 7W„, 

. i o draw or drain. y 

I can fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a weazel fucks 

e £S 5 ’ . Sbakejpean. 

rumping hath tir d our men ; 

Seas intofeas thrown, we fuck in again. D mne 

A cubical veffel of brafs is filled an inch and a half in half 
an hour; but becaufe it fucks up nothing as the earth doth 
take an inch for half an hour’s rain. 

Old ocean, fuck'd through the porous Mobe, 

Had long ere now forfook his horrid bed. 

To Suck. v. n. 

1. To draw by rarefying the air. 

Continual repairs, the leaft defects in fucking pumps arecon- 
fiantly requiring. Mortimer sHujbandry. 

2. To draw the breaft. 

Such as are nourifhed with milk find the paps, and fuck at 
them; whereas none of thofe that are not defigned for that 
nourilhment ever offer to fuck. Ray on the Creation. 

I would 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear, 

To win thee, lady. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Why did the knees prevent me ? or why the breaks that 
I fhould fuck ? Job iii. 12. 

A nurfing father beareth with the fucking child. Numb. xi. 

3. To draw ; imbibe. 

The crown had fucked too hard, and now being full, was 
like to draw lefs. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

All the under paflions. 

As waters are bv whirl-pools fuck’d and drawn, 

Were quite devoured in the vaft gulph of empire. Dryden. 
Suck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. 7 he a<ft of fucking. 

I hoped, from the defeent of the quick-filver in the tube, 
upon the firfb fuck, that I Ihould be able to give a nearer 
guefs at the proportion of force betwixt the prellure of the air 
and the gravity of quick-filver. Boyle- 

2. Milk given by females. 

They draw with their fuck the difpofition of their mirfes. 

Spenfer. 


/ 

Burnet. 

Thorhfon, 


I have given fuck and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me. Sbakefpeare. 


Dryden. 

Roy. 


Thofe firft unpolifh’d matrons 

Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mold. 

It would be inconvenient for birds to fivefuck. 

SEcker. n.f [ fuceur, French ; dxoxn fuck.] 

1. Any thing that draws. 

2. The embolus of a pump. 

Oil muft be poured into the cylinder that the fucker xn--) 
flip up and down in it more fmoothly. 

The afeent of waters is by fuckers or forcers, or fomet in 0 
equivalent thereunto Ikilkins s Da 0 us. 

3. A round piece of leather, laid wet on a ftone, and raUn 

up in the middle, rarifies the air within, which preflmg u P oa 
its edges, holds it down to the ftone. , 

One of the round leathers wherewith boys p' a 7’ c . a Q . 
fuckers , not above an inch and half diameter, being we 03 
ed in water, will (lick and pluck a ftone of twelve poun<s 1 
from the ground. GnvlyW***" 

4. A pipe through which any thing is fucked. 

Mariners aye ply the pump, 

50 they, but chearful, unfatigu’d, ftill move vi'ilito. 

J he drain in o* uctccr . . . 

~ * This word was pt- 


S( 


The draining^/_ 

5. A young twig {hooting from the flock. 

haps originally J'urcle, |fur cuius 9 Latin.] , 

The cutting away of fuckers at the root and 0 D 


doth 


make trees grow high. 


Bacon’s Nat,MlP‘M 


Out 


S U D 

Out of this old root a fucker may fpring, that with a little 
ftePer and good feafons, may prove a mighty tree. Any. 
Su'cket. n.f. [hornfuck ] A Tweet meat. 

Nature’s confectioner, the bee, 

Whole fuckets are moift alchimy; 

The ftill of his refining mold, _ 

Minim* the garden into gold. C. save land. 

Su'ckingbotti.,:. n.f [fuck and hlt.'e.] A bottle which to 

children (upplies the want of a pap. 

He that will fay, children join thefe general abnraCt {pecu¬ 
lations with their juckingbottles, has more zeal for his opinion, 

but lefs fincerity. Loc e% 

To Suckle, v. a. [from fuck.] To nurfe at the bieaft. 

The breaft of Hecuba, 

When flie did fickle HeCbor, look’d not lovelier. Sbakefpeare. 
She nurfes rne up and fuckles me. L’ Ejirange. 

Two thriving calves fhe Jackies twice a-day. Dryden. 
The Roman foldiers bare on their helmets the firft hiftory 
of Romulus, who was begot by the god of war, and fuelled 

by a wolf. Addl I on cn Ital l' 

Su'ckling. n.f [from fuck.] A young creature yet fed by the 

nap. 

I provide a fu kling. 

That ne’er had nourifhment but from the teat. Dryden. 
Young- animals participate of the nature of their tender 
aliment,'as fuellings of milk. Arbutlr ot on Aliments. 

SuTtiow. n.f \fxoxn fuckfuccion, ¥ x.] I he acf of fucking. 

Sounds exteriour and interiour may be made by ju.-tion, as 
by emiflion of the breath. Ba.on. 

' Though the valve were not above an inch and a half in dia¬ 
meter, yet th weight kept up by fusion, or fupported by the 
air, and what was'eaft out of it weig .ed about ten pounds. 

Boyle. 

Cornelius regulated the fusion of his child. Arbuthnot. 
SUDATION. n.f [Judo, Latin.] .vwcat. 

Su'datory. n.f. [fudo, Latin. J Plot houfc ; fweating bath. 
SUDDEN, adj. [Joudain, French; yoben, Saxon.] 

1. Happening without previous notice; coming without the 
common preparatives; coming unexpectedly. 

We have not yet fet down this day of triumph ; 
To-morrow, in my judgment, is too fudden. Sbalefpcarc. 
There was never any thing fo fudden but Csefar’s thrafoni- 
cal brag, of I came, faw and overcame. Shakef. ear e. 

Herbs fudden flower’d, 

Opening their various colours. . Milton. 

2. Hafty; violent; rafii; paffionate; precipitate. Not in ufe. 

I grant him 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin. Sbakefpeare. 

Su'dden. n f 

1. Any unexpected occurrence ; furprife Notin ufe. 

Parents fhould mark the witty excufes of their children at 
fuddains and furprifals, rather than pamper them. IVotton. 

2. On or of a Sudden, or upon a Sudden. Sooner than was ex¬ 
pected ; without the natural or commonly accuftomed prepara¬ 
tives. 

Following the flyers at the very heels. 

With them he enters, who upm the J dden 

Clapt to their gates. Sbakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

How art thou loft, how on a fudden loft r Milton. 

They keep their patients fo warm as almoft to ftifle them, 
and all on a fudden the cold regimen is in vogue. Baler. 

When you have a mind to leave your mafter, grow rude 
and faucy of a fudden, and beyond your ufual behaviour. Swift. 
Su'ddenly. adv. [from fudden.] In an unexpected manner; 
without preparation ; haftily. 

You fhall find three of your Argofies 


Are richly come to harbour fudden: 




Sbakefpeare. 


Drydcn. 


Dryden. 


If thou can’ll: accufe. 

Do it without invention fuddenly. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
If elifion of the air made the found, the touch of the bell or 
firing could not extinguifh fo fuddenly that motion. Bacon . 

To the pale foes they Jitddenly draw near, 

And fummon them to unexpected fight. 

She (truck the warlike fpear into the ground, 

Which fprouting leaves did fuddenly enclofe, 
f And peaceful olives (haded as they role. 

Suddenness, n.f. [from fudden.] State of being fudden;' un¬ 
expended prefence; manner of coming or happening unex¬ 
pectedly. ° 

All in the open hall amazed flood, 

At fuddenefs of that unwary fight, 

And worul’red at his breathlefs hafty mood. Fairy gjueen. 
He fpeedily run forward, counting h\s fiiddennefs hisimoft 
advantage that he might overtake the Englifh. Spenfer. 

I he rage of people is like that of the fea, which once 
breaking bounds, overflows a country with that fuddennefs and 

CT ?J 0ence as ^aves no hopes of flying. Tam Ip 

V „ [ Judo'ifque, Yx.fudor and facia, Latin.] P ro - 

•'o.Mng or caufmg fweat 

Phyficians may do well when they provoke fweat in bed bv 
With a decoftion of fudJfil herbs in hot water 

Bacon . 


Spenfer . 

Sbakefpeare 
Sbakefpeare . 


SUF 

Exhaling the moft liquid parts of the blood by fudorifick or 
watery evaporations brings it into a morbid ftate. Arbuthnot. 
SudorFfick. n. f A medicine promoting lweat. 

As t o fudorificks, confider that the liquid which goes off by 
fweat is often the moft fubiile part of the blood. Arbuthnot. 
Su'doroUS. adj. [from fudor, Latin.] Conlifting of lweat. 

Befide the ftrigments and fudorous adhefions from mens 
hands, nothing proceedeth from gold in the ufual decoction 
thereoV. Brown’s Vulgar E> roars. 

Suds. n.f. [from j-eoban, to feeth; whence yob&en, S^xon.J 

1. A lixivium of foap and water. 

2 . To be in the Suds. A familiar phrafe for being in any difficulty. 
To Sue. v. a. [fuiver, French.] 

1. To profecute by law. 

If any Jue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloke alfo. Mat. v. 4Q. 

2. To gain by legal procedure. 

Nor was our bleffed Saviour only our propitiation to die 
for us, but he is ftill our advocate, continually interceding 
with his Father in the behalf of all true penitents, an d fuing 
out a pardon for them in the court of heaven. Calamy. 

To Sue. v. n. To beg; to entreat; to petition. 

Full little knoweft thou that haft not try’d. 

What hell it is in Juing long to bide. Hubberd s Tele. 

If me thou deign to ferve and Jue, 

At thy command lo all thefe mountains be. 

When maidens Jue, 

Men give like gods. 

We were not born to fue but command. 

Ambaffadors came unto him as far as the mouth ol the Eu¬ 
phrates, fuing unto him for peace. Knolles. 

For this, this only favour let me fue, 

Refufe it not: but let my body have 

The laft retreat of human kind, a grave. Dryden’s ALneid. 

Defpife not then, that in our hands bear we 
Thefe holy boughs, and fue with words of pray’r. Dryden. 

’ Twill never be too late, 

To fue for chains, and own a conqueror. Addifon’s Cato . 

7 ’he fair Egyptian 

Courted with freedom now the beauteous Have, 

Now falt’ring j'ued, and threatning now did rave. Blackm. 

By adverfe deftiny conftrain’d to Jue 
For counfel and redrefs, he Jues to you. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
SU'ET. n.f [fuet, an old French word, according to Skinner.] 
A hard fat, particularly that about the kidneys. 

The fteatoma being fuet, yields not to efcaroticks. JVifem. 
Su'ety. adj. [from fuet.] Confiding of fuet; refembling fuet. 
If the matter forming a wen, refembles fat or a fuety fub- 
ftance, it is called fteatoma. Sharp’s Surgery. 

To SU'FFER. v. a. [jv.jfero, Latin; fouffrir, French.] 

1. To bear ; to undergo ; to feel with fenfe of pain. 

A man of great wrath fhall fuffer punifhment. Prop. xix. 
A woman fuffered many things of phyficians, and (pent all 
fhe had. Ad ark v. 26. 

Obedience impos’d. 

On penalty of death, and fuffering death. Afilton. 

2. To endure; to fupport; not to fink under. 

Our fpirit and ftrength entire 

Strongly to duffer and fupport our pains. Milton. 

3. To allow; to permit; not to hinder. 

He wond’red that your Lordfhip 
Would fuffer him to (pend his youth at home. Sbakefpeare, 
Ott have I feen a hot o’er weening cur, 

F.un back and bite, becaufe he was withheld: 

Who being jufered, with the bear’s fell paw, 

Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shakef care. 
My duty cannot fuffer 

T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands. Shalefpeare. 
Rebuke thy neighbour, and not fuffer fin upon him. Lev. 

I fuffer them to enter and poflels. Mi,ton. 

He that will fuffer himfelf to be informed by obfervation, 
will find few figns of a foul a cuftomed to much thinking in a 
new born child. Locke. 

4. 7 o pafs through ; to be affedled by. 

The air now muft fuffer change. Milton . 

7 ’o Suffer v. n. 

1. I o undergo pain or inconvenience. 

My breaft I arm to overcome by fuffering. Milton. 

Prudence and good breeding are in all ftations neceffary ; 
and moft young men liffer in the want of them. Lockp 

2. To undergo punifhment. 

J he father was firft condemned to fuffer upon a day ap¬ 
pointed, and the foil afterwards the day following. Clarendon. 

He thus 

Was forc’d to fuffer for himfelf and us ! 

Heir to his father’s forrows with his crown. Dryden 

3. To be injured. 

Publick bufinefs fffers by private infirmities, and king¬ 
doms fall into weaknelies by the difeafes or decays of thofe that 
manage them. ’ Temple. 

Su r ferable. adj. [from fuff y .] Tolerable; fuch as 
endured. 


may 


be 
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It is ffferable in any to ufe what liberty they lift in their 
own writing, hut the contracting and extending the lines and 
fenfe of others would appear a thanklefs office. Wotton. 

Su'fffrably. adv ; [from fufferable.} T'olerably; fo as to be 
endured. 

An infant Titan held flie in her arms ; 

Yet fvfferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair, Addifn: 

SuY ferakce. n.f. [from fffer, fouffiance, French.] 

1. Pain; inconvenience; milery. 

He muft not only die, 

But thy unkindnejfs (hall the death draw out 
T o ling ring fufferance. Sbakefpeare's Men Jure for Menfure. 
How much education may reconcile young people to pain 
and fufferance , the examples of Sparta {Lew. Locke an Education. 

2 . Patience; moderation. 

He thought t’have {lain her in his fierce defpight, 

But hafty heat tempering with Jufferancc wife, 

He ftaid his hand. Fairy gfneen. 

He hath given excellent fufferance and vigoroufnefs to the 
fufferers, arming them with ftrange courage. Taylor. 

And (hould I touch it nearly, bear it 
With all the fuff 'ranee of a tender (riend. Otways Orphan. 

3. Toleration; permiffion ; not hindrance. 

In procefs of time, fomewhiles by fufferance , and fome- 
whiies by fpecial leave and favour, they erected to themfelves 
oratories not in any fumptuous or (lately manner. Hooker. 

Moft wretched man 

That to affections does the bridle lend; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan, 

But foon through Jufferancc grow to fearful end. Fairy f$ueen. 
Some villains of my court 

Are in confent and Jufferance in this. Sbakefpeare. 

Both gloried to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover’d lirength; 

Not by the fuff'ranee of fupernal pow’r. JVjiltons Par. Lofl . 
Su'fffrer. n.J. [from fffer.] 

1. One who endures or undergoes pain or inconvenience. 

This evil on the Phili(lines is fall’n. 

The fufferers then will lcarce moleft us here, 

From other hands we need not much to fear. Milton. 

And when his love was bounded in a few, 

That were unhappy that they might be true. 

Made you the fav’rite of his laft fad times, 

That is, a Juff’rer in his fubjedls crime. Dryden. 

She returns to me with joy in her face, not from the fight of 
her hufband, hut from the good luck fhe has had at cards; 
and if fhe has been a lofer, I am doubly a fufferer by it: (he 
comes home out of humour, becaufe fhe has been throwing 
away my eftate. Addlfons Spectator. 

The hiftory of civil wars and rebellions does not make fuch 
deep and lading impreffions, as events of the fame nature in 
which we or our friends have been Jufferers. Addlfon. 

2. One who allows; one who permits. 

Suffering, n.f [from jifferf] Pain fuffered. 

Rejoice in my fufferings for you. Col. i. 24, 

With what ftrength, what fteadinefs of mind. 

He triumphs in the midft of all his ffferings? Addlfon. 

We may hope the fufferings of innocent people, who have 
lived in that place which was the feene of rebellion, will fc- 
cure .from the like attempts. Addlfon. 

It increafed the fmart of his prefent fufferings to compare 
them with his former happinefs. Atterbury. 

To SUFFPCE. v. n. [fffire, French; fuffcio, Latin.J To be 
enough ; to be fufficient; to be equal to the end or purpofe. 

If thou afk me why, Jufflceih , my reafons are good. Shakefp. 
Aflrongand fucculent moifture is able, without drawing 
help from the earth, to fuffee the fprouting of the plant. Bac. 
To recount aimighty works 
What words or tongue of feraph can fuffee , 

Or heart of man fuffee to comprehend. Miltons Par. Lofl. 
The indolency we have, Juffcmg for our prefent happinefs, 
we defire not to venture the change : being content; and that 
is enough. Locke. 

He lived in fuch temperance, as was enough to make the 
longeft life agreeable ; and in fuch a courfe of piety, as fuf- 
ficed to make the moft fudden death fo alfo. Pope. 

To Suffi'ce. v a. 

1. To afford ; to fupply. 

Thou king of horned floods, whofe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatnefs to the fruitful corn, 

Shall fhare my morning fong and evening vows. Dryden. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds Juffcd the fail; 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden. 

2. Tofatisfy. 

Ifrael, let it fuffee you of all your abominations. Ezek. 
Parched corn {he did eat and was Juffced , and left. Ruth. 


Let it fuffee thee that thou know’ft us happy. 

When the herd fuffc'd , did late repair 
To ferny heaths, and to the foreft lare. 

He our conqueror left us this our ftrength, 
That we may fo fffice his vengeful ire. 

4 


SUF 

Sufficiency, n.f [ ffffancc , Fr. from fufficient.] 

1. State of being adequate to the end proposed. 

’Tis all mens office to fpeak patience 
To thole that wring under the load of forrow • 

But no man’s virtue nor fuffclency 
To be fo moral, when he ihall endure 
The like himfelf. Shake [pear 

K\s fuffclency is fuch, that he and pbeftows offeffes, hisnull 
being unexhaufted. 

2 . Qualification for any purpofe. N ' e " 

I am not fo confident of my own Jvffaency , as not willing, 
ly to admit the counfel of others. jpj n , T Chari' 

The bifhop, perhaps an Irifhman, being made "judge by 
that law, of the fuffclency of the minifters, may diflike the 
Fngliftiman as unworthy. Spcnfer’s Ireland 

Their penfioner De Wit was a minifter of thegreateft au¬ 
thority and fuffclency ever known in their ftate. Temple 

3. Competence ; enough. ^ 

An elegant fuffclency, content. Thomfon. 

4. Supply equal to want. J 

Fhe moft proper fubje&s of difpute, are queftions not of the 
very higheft importance, nor of the meaneft kind ; but rather 
the intermediate queftions between them : and there is a laree 
fuffclency of them in the fciences. fVatts’s Improv . of the Hind. 

5. J t is ufid by Temple for that conceit which makes a man think 
himfelf equal to things above him: and is commonly com¬ 
pounded with Jelf. 

Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and ignorance. Temple. 

Suffi cient, adj. [ ffffunt , Fr. fuffeiens , Latin.] 

1. Equal to any end or purpofe; enough; competent; not deficient. 

Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Mat. vi. 34. 
Heaven yet retains 

Number fufficient to pofltfs her realms. Milton. 

Man is not Jiffcient of himfelf to his own happinefs. Tillot. 
It is fffeient for me, if, by a difeourfe fomething out of 
the way, I (hall have given occafion to others to caft about 
for new difeovtries. Lode. 

She would ruin mein filks, were not the quantity that goes 
to a large pin-cufhion fffeient to make her a gown and petti¬ 
coat. Addijon. 

Sufficient benefice is what is competent to maintain a man 
and his family, and maintain hofpitalitv ; and likewife to pay 
and fatisfy fuch dues belonging to the bifhop. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Seven months are a fufficient time to correct vice in a Ya¬ 
hoo. • Swift. 

2. Qualified for any thing by fortune or otherwife. 

In faying he is a good man, underftand me, that he is fuf 
ff. lent. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant f Vmice. 

Sufficiently, adv. [from fufficient.] To a lufficientdegree; 
enough. 

If religion did poffefs fincerely zudfvffctentlyihz hearts of all 
men, there would need be no other reftraint from evil. Hooker. 
Seem I to tl ee fffeient ly poffefs’d 
O f happi nefs r Minor. 

All to whom they are propofed, are by his grace fufficiftitiy 
moved to attend and aft'ent to them; Juffckhtlj, butnotirre- 
fiftibly; for if all were irrefiftibly moved, all wou'd embrace 
them, and if none were ffflciently moved, none would em¬ 
brace them. • • Rogers s Strums. 

SUFFISANCE [French.] Excefs; plenty. Obfolete. 

There him refts in riotous fufffance 
Of all his gladfulnefs and kingly joyance. Sperjer. 

To SU'FFOCATF. v. a. [fuffoqueijFi. frffoco, Latin.] lo 
choak by exclufion or interception of air. ^ 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go.free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffca'e. Stykefeaiy. 

This chaos, when degree is fuffocate, ir./rj 

Follows the choaking. Shakejpeard s .Tfoilus a ' 

Air but momentally remains in our bodies, 011 L*? . re ff 
frigerate the heart, which being once performed, |e *■' j? 
felf-heated again, it {hould fufffotate that part, it ha et 
the lame way it pallid. A** Jimm. 

A fwelling difeontent is apt to fuffocate and ^ ran ?^ W1 
paftage. g V J JJ , mu n 4 ‘l- 


Milton. 

Dryden. 

Milton. 


All involv’d in fmoke, the latent foe 


From every cranny fuffocated falls. The 

oca'tion. n f [fuffbcation, F r. from fuffocate.] 

.of choaking; the ftate of being choaked. ~ 

Difeafes of {toppings and Suffocations are dangerous. . 
White confifts in an equal mixture of all tlie pruft 1 ^ 
lours, and black in a fffocation of all the raysoi tgi • 

Mufhrooms are beft corrected by vinegar; lonie 0 ^ re- 
being poifonous, operate by fuffocalion , in wine tie ^ 

niedy is wine or vinegar and fait, and vomiting s ^ . 

n-{, 0 Arbuthnot.cn uu 

poftible. , fo choak- 

Su'ffoc ativE'. adj. [from fffocatc.] Having the po tu . 

From rain, after great trofts in the winter, g a ^ m Jir, 
mours, and fuffua.ive catarrhs proceed. A' u d. .. 1 ^ 
SU'FFRAGAN n. f. [ fvffragant Fr. fuffragweus, L> ‘1 
bifhop confidered as fubjedt to his metropolitan- or . 

Suffragan bifhops (hall have more than oner- iug p aJ -ergon- 

A)! ^ e f Bucket, 


Suff 



S U G 

^ v f archbiftiop cf Canterbury, infolentiy took upon 
Lf declare five articles void, in his epiitle to h ujuffn- 


him to declare nve ...' Hak. 

xfso'FFRAOATE. Latin.] To vote with, 

10 l^TditioTcould univerfaily prevail, unlefs there were 
N ° .ml™ con-ruity of fomewhat inherent in nature, 
l"® 6 , C f : ts an d fuffragates with it, and dofeth With it. Hale. 
cIfrage. n.fffjufrage, Vr.fufragium, Latin,] Vote; 

voice given in a controverted point. 

Noble confederates, thus far is perfect, 

f ' S Th°e f faireVoTourifland dare not commit their caufe agamft 
you to the fuffrage of thofe who moft partially «do W^heg- 


Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he faw 
A beardlefs conful made againft: the law; 

And join his fuffrage to the votes of Rome. _ Dryden. 
This very variefy of fea and land, hill and dale, .s extreme- 
Iv asreeable, the ancients and moderns giving their ftp a- 
L unanimoufly herein. Woodward's Natural Htjlory. 

S Laftantius and St. Auftin confirm by their fuffrage the^ob- 
fervation made by the heathen writers. . Mterbwy. 

SoFFRA-otNOUS. adj. [fufrago, Latin.] Belonging to the 

knee joint of beafts. . ,. m 1 t 

In elephants, the bought of the forelegs is not directly back¬ 
ward, but laterally, and fomewhat inward ; but the hough or 
fuffaginous flexure behind, rather outward. # Brown 

SUITUMIGATION. n.f [fuffumigation, Yr.fuffumigo, Lat.] 

Operation of fumes raffed by fire. 

if the matter be fo grofs as it yields not to remedies, it may 
be attempted by fuffumlgation. IVifeman s Surgery . 

Suffu'mige. n.f [fuffumigo , Lat.] A medical fume. 

For external means, drying fuffumiges or fmoaks are pre¬ 
ferred with good fuccefs ; they are ufually comppfed out of 
frankincenfe, myrrh, and pitch. Harvey. 

To SUFFU'SE. V. a. [ fuffujus , Latin.] To fpread over with 
fomething expanfible, as with a vapour or a tindture. 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife. 

And jealoufy fuffus’d with jaundice in her eyes. Dryden. 

To that recefs. 

When purple light (hall next fffuf ? the (kies. 

With me repair. Pope* 

Inftead of love-enliven’d cheeks. 

With flowing rapture bright, dark looks fucceed,. 

Suffus’d and glaring with untender fire. Thomfon . 

Suffusion, n.f [fuffufon^ French; from fuffufe.] 

1. The act of overfpreading with any thing. 

2. That which is fuffufed or fpread. 

A drop ferene hath quench’d their orbs, 

Or dim fuffufon veil’d. Milton. 

The dilk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high 
Appears at firft but as a bloodfiiot eye ; 

And when his chariot downward draws to bed. 

His ball is with the fame fffuf on red. Dryden. 

To thofe that have the jaundice or like fuffufon of eyes, 
objects appear of that colour. Ray* 

Sug. n.f [ fugo , Latin, to fuck.] 

Many have (ticking on them fugs^ or trout-lice, which is 
a kind of worm like a clove or pin, with a big head, and 
(ticks clofe to him and fucks his.moifture. JFa'.ton. 

SU'GAR. n.f [ fucrc , French; face ha rum, Latin.] 

I. The native fait of the fugar- cane, obtained by the expreffion 
and evaporation of its juice. Quincy. 

All the blood of Zelmane’s body ftirred in her, as wine 
will do when fugar is haftily put into it. Sidney . 

Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile effence with the foul of wine. Crajhaw. 
A grocer in London gave for his rebus a fugar -loaf (land¬ 
ing upon a flat fteeple. Peacharn . 

Saccharum candidum fhoots into angular figures, by placing 
a great many {lender (ticks a-crofs a veffel of liquid fugar . 

Grew s Mufceum. 

If the child muft have fugar -plums when he has a mind, 
rather than be out of humour: why, when he is grown up, 
muft he not be fatisfied too with wine? Locke. 

In a /fcj5v?r~baker’s drying room, where the air was heated, 
fifty fair degrees beyond that ot a human body, a fparrow 
died in two minutes Arbuthnot on Air. 

A piece of fome geniculateu plant. Teeming to be part of 
%jv cane. iVoodward on Foff Is. 

Any thing proverbially fweet. 

our Lir difeourfe has been as fuga r . 

Making the hard wav fweet and deledtable. Sbakefpeare. 
3* A chymical dry chryftallization. 

Sugar of lead, though made of that infipid metal, and four 
fait of vinegar, has in it a Lvectnefs lurpafting that of com- 
liion fig dr. Boyle . 


S U I 

To Su'gar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To impregnate or feafon with fugar. 

Short thick lobs 

In panting murmurs, M’d out ot herbreaft. 

That ever-bubbling fpring, the fugar ^ne 

Of her delicious foul that there does lie, . 

Bathing in ftreams of liquid melody. 

2. To fweeten, - .- 

Thou would’ft have plung d thylelf 

In general riot, and never iearn’d 

The icy precepts of refpedt, but fouowed ^ r j f u eni 

The fugar’d game before thee. Sbakefpeare > Tinion of 
With devotion’s vifage* 

A nd pious aaions we do fugar o’er Shake f pcar ,. 

The devil himfelf. . K 

His glofing fire his errand daily laid, . . f 

fugar d fpeeches whifper’d in mine ecu « j 

Who caft> out threats, no man deceives, 

But flatt’ry (till in fugar d words betrays, 

' And poifon in high tafted meats conveys. 

Su'ggary. adj. [from fugar.] Sweet; tailing or fugar. 

With the fugg’ry fweet thereof ailure 
Chafte ladies ears to phantafies impure. open/e.. 

To SU'GGEST. j* a. ifiggem jk&Jlvm, Lat./z^r, b r. 4 

1. To hint; to intimate 3 to infinuate good or ill i to tell pn~ 

vately. 

Are you not amam dr 

What fpirit fuggeffs this imagination ? _ Shakejpeare. 

I could never have fuftered greater calamities, by denying 
to fign that juftice my confcience fuggejledto me. A- Lauries. 

1 'hefe Romifh cafuifts fpeak peace to the con Lienees ot 
men, by fuggeffjng. fomething to them, which lhall iatisty- 
their minds notwithftanding a known, a&ual, avowed con- 

tinuance of their fins. J 

Some ideas make themfelves way, and ar ejuggejtcd to the 

mind by all the ways of fenfation and reflexion. _ Locke, 
Reflect upon the different ftate of the mind in thinking, 
which thofe inftances of attention, reverie and dreaming natu- 
rally enough fuggeff. Loc e* 

Search for fome thoughts thy own fuggfftng mind, 

And others dilated by heav’nly pow 7 r, 

Shall rife fpontaneous. 5 ^ dyffey* 

This the feeling heart 

Wou’d naturally fuggeff • _ Thomfon. 

2. To feduce ; to draw to ill by infinuation. Out of ufe. 

When devils will their blacked fins put on, 

They do fuggeff at firft with heav’nly (hows. Shakeffeare . 

Knowing that tender youth is foon fuggeffed y 
I nightly lodge her in an upper tower. Sbakefpeare* 

3. To inform fecretly. Out of ufe. ^ 

We muft fuggeff the people, in what hatred 
He Hill hath held them, that to’s pow'r he would 
Have made them mules. Sbakefpeare’s CorUlanus . 

Suggestion, n.f [[_ [uggeftion , Fr. from fuggeff .] Private 
hint; intimation ; infinuation ; fecret notification. 

It allayeth all bafe and earthly cogitations, baniftieth and 
driveth away thofe evil fecret fuggefftons which our inviiible 
enemy is always apt to minifter. Hooker. 

I met lord Bigot and lord Salifbury, 

And other more going to feek the grave 

Of Arthur, who, they fay, is kill’d to night 

On your fuggeff ion. Sbakefpeare’s King John. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 

Himfelf with princes: one that by fuggeff ion 

Tied all the kingdom. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

The native and untaught fuggeff ions of inquifitive children. 

Locke . 

Another way is letting the mind, upon the fuggeff ion of any 
new notion, run after fimilies. Locke. 

To Su'ggilAte. v. a. [ fitggillo , Latin,] To beat black and 
blue; to make livid by a bruile. 

The head of the os humeri was bruifed, and remained 
[uggilated long after. IVifeman s Surgery. 

Suicide, n.f. [ fuicidium , Latin.] Self-mu:der; the horrid 
crime of deftroying one’s felf. 

Child of defpair, and filicide my name. Savage . 

To be cut off by the fword of injured friendftiip is the moft 
dreadful of all deaths, next to fuicide. Clariffa . 

Sui'llage. n.f. [ fiiillage , French.] Dram of filth. Obfo¬ 
lete. 

When they have chofen the plot, and laid out the limits 
of the v/ork, fome Italians dig wells and citterns, and other 
conveyances for the Juillage of the houfe. IVctton. 

Suing, n. f. [T his word feems to come from fuer , to fwear, 
French; it is perhaps peculiar to Bacon.] The act of foaking 
through any thing. 

Note the percolation or fuing of the verjuice through the 
wood ; for verjuice of itfelf would never have puffed through 
the wood. Bacon. 
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SUI. 

SUIT, n.f. [ fuite, French ] 

1. A let; a number of things correfpqndent one to the other 

We, ere the day, two Juits of armour lought. 

Which borne before him, on his fteed he brought; Dryd. 

2. Cloaths made one part to anfwer another. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
camp will do among foaming bottles and ale-wa{h’d wits is won- 

^ er ^* . Sbakefpeare's Henry V. 

Him all repute 

For his device in handfoming a fuit ; 

To judge of lace, pink, panes, print, cut and plait. 

Of all the court to have the beft conceit. ~ Donne, 
His majefty was fupplied with three thoufand/W/; of cloaths* 
with good proportions of {hoes and {lockings. Clarendon, 

3. Confecutionj feries; regular order. 

Every five and thirty years the fame kind and fuite of wea¬ 
thers comes about again ; as great frofl, great wet, treat 
droughts, warm winters, fummers with little heat; andthey 
call it the prime. . . . Bacon, 

4. Ow/tf/TuiTs. Having no correfpondence. A metaphor, I 
fuppofe, from cards. 

Wear this for me ; one out of fuits with fortune, 

That would give more, but that her hand lacks means. Sbak, 

5. [Suite, I*rench.J Retinue; company. Obfolete. 

Plexirtus s ill-led file, and worfe gotten honour, fhould have 
tumbled together to deftru£lion, had there not come in Ty- 
deus and T elenor, with fifty in their fuite to his defence. Sidney. 

6. [From To Sue. ] A petition ; an addrefs of entreaty. 

Mine ears againft your fuits are ftronger than 
Your gates againft my force. Sbakefpeare. 

She gallops o’er a courtier’s nofe ; 

And then dreams be of fmelling out a fuit. Sbakefpeare. 
Had I a fuit to Mr. Shallow, I would humour his men with 
the imputation of being near their mafter. Sbakefpeare. 

Many {hall make fuit unto thee. J 0 b xi. 19. 

My mind, neither with pride’s itch, nor yet hath been 
Poifon’d with love to fee or to be feen ; 

1 had no fuit there, nor new fuit to {hew: 

Yet went to court. Donne. 

7. Courtfhip. 

He that hath the fteerage of my courfe, 

Diredl my fuit. Sbakefpeare s Romeo and. Juliet. 

Their determinations are to return to their home and to 
trouble you with no more fuit , unlefs you may be won by 
fome other fort than your father’s impofition. Skakejpeare. 

8. In Spenfer it feems to fignify purfuit; profecution. 

High amongft all knights haft hung thy fhield. 
Thenceforth the fuit of earthly conqueft fhoone, 

*y And wa{h thy hands from guilt of bloody field; Spenfer . 

9. [In |aw.] Suit is fometimes put for the inftance of a caufe, 
and fometimes for the caufe itfelf deduced in judgment. Aylijfe . 

All that had any fuits in law came unto them. S if anna. 

Wars are fuits of appeal to tb'e tribunal of God’s juftice, 
where there are no fuperiors on earth to determine the caufe. 

Bacon s JVar with Spain. 
Involve not thyfelf in the fuits and parties of great perfon- 
ages. "Taylor s Guide to Devotion. 

To Alibech alone refer your fuit, 

And let his fentence finifh your difpute. Dryden. 

John Bull was flattered by the lawyers that his /«/7 would 
not laft above a year, and that before that time he would be 
in quiet pofleflion of his bufinefs. Arbuthnot. 

To Suit. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fit; to adapt to f .mething elfe. 

Suit the a£lion to the word, the word to the a&ion, with 
this fpecial obfervance, that you o’erftep not the modefty of 
nature. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are fo fuited to their different educations and humours, that 
each would be improper in any other. Dryden. 

2. To be fitted to; to become. 

Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal, 

Ill fuits his cloth the praife of railing well. Dryden. 

Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her fmooth {houlders, and fo fuits her face. Dryden. 
If different fe£ls fhould give us a lift of thofe innate practi¬ 
cal principles, they would fet down only fuch as fuited their 
diftinCl hypothefes. Locke. 

Raife her notes to that fublime degree, 

Which fuits a fong of piety and thee. Prior. 

7. To drefs; to clothe. 

Such a Scbaftian was my brother too. 

So went he fuited to his watry tomb: 

If i’pirits can aflume both form and fuit, . 

You come to fright us. Sbakefpeare'$ Twelfth Night. 

Be better fuited ; 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofe misfortunes: 


I pr’ythee put them off to worfer hours. 

I’ll difrobe me 


Sbakefpeare. 


Of thefe Italian weeds, and fuit myfelf 

As do’s a Briton peafant. Sbakefpeare s CymbeBne. 




S.l'.I'l 

To Suit. v. n. To agree 5 to accord. 

The one intenfe, the other ftill remifs, 

Cannot welly ^7 with either; but foon prove 
I edious alike. • - 

The place itfelf was fatting to his care, Mfff 

Uncouth and favage as the cruel fair. ’ ' 

Pity does with a noble nature fuit. ■ 

Conftraint does ill with love and beautv fuit 1 - )T J ‘ ien ' 

- This he fays, becaule it fuits with his hypothecs k„. ^ 
knot. n s ’ but Proves 

<• Give me not an office 

That fuits with me fo ill; thou know’ft my temoer Atsr 

TlPV **• LhomJuU] 



1 hrough all thofe miferies, in both there appeared > 
of noblenefs not fuitable to that affliction. PP o kl,ld 
What he did purpofe, it was the pleafure of GnH tl.V* 

Iomon his foil fhould perform, in manner fuitable to theL^' 
lent and ancient ftate. 'j P re * 

To folemn ads of royalty and juftice, their fuitabtZ' 
naments are a beauty; are they only in religion a /lain ? Rl 
It is very fuitable to the principles of the Roman Ch U rcT‘ 
for why fhould not their fcience as well as fervice be in ’ 
unknown tongue ? , an 

As the bleffings of God upon his honeft induftry had been 
great, fo he was not without intentions of making fuitabh 
turns in aas of charity. Alter bur' 

Expreffion is the drefs of thought, and ftill " ^ 
Appears more decent, as more fuitable ; 

A vile conceit in pompous words exprefs’d, 

Is like a clown in regal purple drefs’d. p Q . 

Sui TABLENESS. n.f. [from fuitable. ] fitnefs; agreeablenefs 
In words and ftyles, fuitablenef makes them acceptable and 
effective. G/airili 

With ordinary minds, it is the fuitablenefs , not the "evi¬ 
dence of a truth that makes it to be yielded to; and it is 
feldom that any thing practically convinces a man that does 
not pleafe him firft. South's Sermons. 

He creates thofe fympathies and fuitablemffes of nature that 
are the foundation of all true friendfhip, and by his providence 
brings perfons fo affeCted together. South's Sermons. 

' Confider the laws themfelves, and their fuitablenefs or uq- 
fujtablenefs to thofe to whom they are given. Tilletfon. 
Sui tably. adv. [from fuitable .] Agrceablv; according to. 
Whofoever fpeaks upon a certain occafion may take any 
text fuitable thereto; and ought to fpeak fuitably to that text. 

South's Sermons. 

Some rank deity, whofe filthy face 
We fuitably o’er {linking ftables place. Drydeni 

Suit Covenant. [In law.] Is where the anceftor of one man 
has covenanted with the anceftor of another to fue at his court. 

Bailey. 

Suit Court. [Inlaw.] Is the court in which tenants owe at¬ 
tendance to their lord. Bailey. 

Suit Service. [Inlaw.] Attendance which tenants owe to the 
court of their lord. Bailey. 

SuI'tor. }”■/• ] 

1. One that fues ; a petitioner; a fupplicant. * 

As humility is in juiters a decent virtue, fo the teflification 
thereof, by fuch effectual acknowledgments, not only argueth 
a found apprehenfion of his fupereminent glory and majefty 
befere whom we {land, but putteth alfo into his hands a kind 
of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our unthankfulnefi. Hook, 
She hath been a fuitor to me for her brother, 

Cut off by courfe of juftice. Shakef Meaf. for Meafure. 

My piteous foul began the wretchednefs 
Of fuitors at court to mourn, Donne. 

Not only bind thine own hands, but bind the hand o( felt- 
ors alfo from offering. bacon. 

Yet their port 

Not of mean fuitors ; nor important lefs 

Seem’d their petition, than when the ancient pair, 

Deucalion and chaftePyrrha, to reftore 

The race of mankind drown’d, before the ffirine 

Of Themis ftood devout. Miltons Paradif Lof. 

I challenge nothing; 

But I’m an humble fuitor for thefe prifoners. Dennam. 
My lord, I come an humble \fuitor to'you. Roue. 

2. A woer ; one who courts a miftrefs. 

I would I could find in my hejrt that I had not a hard heart, 
for truly I love none. ,- 

*-A dear happinefs to women ! they would elfe have been 

troubled with a pernicious fuitor. Sbakefpeare. 

He palled a year at Goodby under the counfels of his mo 
ther, and then became a fuitor at London to fir Roger Affiton 
daughter. VVotton s Life of the Duke of Bucking arn. 

By many fuitors fought, {he mocks .their pains, 

And ftill her vow’d virginity maintains. feff 

He drew his feat, familiar, to her fide, , , 

Far from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd. Pope e f W f 


Rowe> 


ex- 


dor. | 


Sui'tress. n.f [from fitter.] A female fupplicailt. 

’Twere pity 

That could refufe a boon to fuch a faitrefs ; 

Y’ have °x>t a noble friend to be your advocate. 

SifflCATRD. adj. [ fulcus, Latin.] Furrowed. 

All are much chopped and fulcated by their having Iain 
pofedon the top of the clay to the weather, and to the ero- 
fion of the vitriolick matter mixed amongft the clay. 

IVoodward. 

Sun,. » / A plough. . . ,, Am f™ arth - 

SU'LLEN. adj. [Of this word the etymology is obfeure.] 
Gloomily angry ; fluggiftily difeontented. 

Wilmot continued ftill fallen and perverfe, and every day 
grew more infolent. Clarendon. 

6 A man in a jail is fallen and out of humour at his firft com¬ 
ing in. ‘ L'Efhange. 

Forc’d by my pride, I my concern fupprefs’d ; 

Pretended drowfinefs, and wifh of reft; 

And fallen l for Took th’ imperfect feaft. Prior. „ 

If we fit down fullen and inactive, in expe< 5 lation that God 
fhould do all, we lhall find ourfelves miferably deceived. Rog. 

2. Mifchievous; malignant. 

Such fallen planets at my birth did ftfine. 

They threaten every fortune mixt with mine. Dryden. 

The fullen fiend her founding wings difplay’d. 

Unwilling left the night, and fought the nether {hade. Dryd. 

3. Intradlable; obftinate. 

Things are as fullen as we are, -and will be what they are, 
whatever we think of them. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

4. Gloomy; dark; cloudy; difmal. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the fullen earth, 

Gazing at that which feems to dim thy fight ? Sbak. AT. VI. 

Night with her fullen wings to double fhadc. 

The defart fowls in their clay nefts were couch’d. 

And now wild beafts came forth the woods to roam. Milt . 

A glimpfe of moon-fhine, ftreak’d with red; 

A fhuftkd, fullen , and uncertain light. 

That dances through the clouds, and {huts again. Dryden . 

No cheerful breeze this fullen region knows; 

The dreaded Eaft is all the wind that blows. Pope. 

5. Heavy; dull; forrowful. 

Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, 

And fullen prefage of your own decay. Shakef K. John. 

Su'llenly. adv. [from fallen.^ Gloomily; malignantly; in- 
tradably. 

To fay they are framed without the affiftance of fome prin¬ 
ciple that has wifdoin in it, and that they come to pafs from 
chance, is fullenly to aflert a thing beeaufe w r e will affert it. 

More’s Antidote againft Atheifm. 
He in chains demanded more 
Than he impos’d in vi< 5 Wy before: 

He fullenly reply’d, he could not make 
T he^e offers now. Dryden's Indian Emperor ♦. 

The gen’ral mends his weary pace, 

And fullenly to his revenge he fails ; 

So glides fome trodden ferpent on the grafs. 

And long behind his wounded volume trails. Drydcm 

So llenness. n.f [from fullen .] Gloominefs; morofenefs; 
fluggifh anger; fnalignity ; intradlability. 

Speech being as rare as precious, her filence without fullen - 
nefs, her modefty without afteHation, and her fhamefaftnefs 
Without ignorance. Sidney. 

To fit my fuliennefs. 

He to another key his ftile doth drefs. Donne. 

. In thofe vernal feafons, when the air is calm and pleafant* 
it were an injury and JuilenneJs againft nature not to go out 
and fee her riches. Milton 

Quit not the world out of any hypocri fy, fullennefs, or 
uperllition, but out of a imeere love of true knowledge and 
virtue. °M 

With thefe comforts about me, and fullennefs enough to ufe 
no remedy, monfieur Zulicbem came to fee me. Temtle 

nJT H I^ithoutfingular.] Morofe temper; gloomi¬ 
nefs of mind. A burlefque word. 1 S 

c ... ^ et t}lem ^ ie tbat a g e > and fallens have. Sbakefpeare 

PIT [fr ° ra >'W Poilution ; ftainoftoi 

Require it to make fome reftitution to his neighbour for 

e f a£ted fr ° m * by wipi, 'S off that A* it has 
caft upon his fame. Gov e , mmit oftbRm^ue 

fo ?t'wniate floutly; for though we wipe away with nfver 
behinT tlUOrt ' n US ‘ thCrC Wi “ be ' eft 

assf 

And ftatue S >//,y yet with facrileghms fmoke. Rofcommon 
He dead, whofe love fully d all your reign, . 

And made you emprefs of the world in vain. S ’ Dryden 

' r '“? ^ flla " weep the ir#lefti.n'd race, 1 

.; .ar 0 d with ill omens, fully d with difgrace. 


PH 


SUM 

Let there be no fpots to fully the brightnefs of this Colon- 

Atterlury s Sermons. 

Ye walkers too, that youthful colours wear, 

Thr eefullying trades avoid with equal care; 

The little chimney-fweeper fkiilks along, 

And marks with footy ftains the heedlels throng. Gay\ 

Su'Lly. n.f [from the verb.] Soil; tarnifh; fpot. 

You laying thefe light fullies on niy fon, 

As ’twere a thing a little foil’d i’ th’ working. Shakefp). 
A noble and triumphant merit breaks through little fpots and 
fullies in his reputation. Addifoti s Spectator. 

SU'LPHUR. n.f [Latin.] Brimftane. 

In his Womb was hid rhetallick ore, 

The Work of fulpbur. -'Milton. 

Sulphur is produced by Incorporating an oily or bituminous 
matter with the foffil and fait. IVoodward, 

Thence nitre, fulpbur , and the fiery fleam 
Of fat bitumen. Tkomfon. 

SULPHUREOUS, lady, [ftllphureus, Latin.] Made of bnm- 
SU'LPHUROUS. ) Hone; having the qualities of brimftone; 
containing fulphur; impregnated with fuJphur. 

My hour is almoft come, 

When I to fulphurous and tormenting flames 
Muft render up myfelf. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Dart and javelin, floncs and fulphurous fire. Milton. 
Is not the ftrength and vigour of the a£lion between light 
an d fulpbureous bodies, obferved above, one reafon why Jid- 
phureous bodies take fire more readily, and burn more vehe¬ 
mently than other bodies do? Newton's Opt * 

The fury heard, while on Cocytus’ brink. 

Her fnakes unty'd fulpbureous waters drink. Pope. 

No fulpbureous glooms 

Swell’d in the fky, and fent the lightning forth. Thsmfon. 
Sulphu'reousness. n.f. [from fulpbureous .] The ftate of 
being fulphureous. 

Su'lphurwort. n.f The fame with Hogsfenel. 
Su'lphury. adj. [from fulpbur .] Partaking of fulphur. 
SULTAN, n. f [Arabick.] The Turkifh emperour. 

By this feimitar. 

That won three fields of Jultan Solyman. Sbakefpeare. 

SuYtana. ) n.f [from Jultan.] The queen of an Eallern 
Su'jltaness. } emperoiir. 

Turn the fultana' s chambermaid. Cleaveland. 

Lay the tow’ring Jidtanef afide. Irene. 

Su'ltanry. n.f. [fromyh/tort.] An Eaftern empire. 

I affirm the fame of the fultanry of the Mamalukes, where 
flaves, bought for money, and of unknown defeent, reigned 
over families of freemen. Bacon. 

Su ltriness. n.f. [from JuHry.] The ftate of bein^ fultryj 
clofe and cloudy heat. 

SULTRY, adj. [This is imagined by Skinner to be corrupted 
from fuJpbury, or fwcltry.] Hot without ventilation; hot 
and clofe; hot and cloudy. 

It is very fultry and hot. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The fultry breath 

Of tainted air had cloy’d the jaws of death. Sandjs. 

Such as born beneath the burning Iky, 

And fultry fun betwixt the tropicks lie! Dryden*s ARn. 

Our foe advances on us, 

And envies us even Lybia’s fulvy defarts. Addifon's Cato. 
1 hen wouId fultry heats and a burning air have fcorched 

and chapped the earth, and galled the animal tribes in houfes 
or dens. ™ 

SUM. n.f. [fumma, Latin ; femme, French.] 

^ The whole of any thing; many particulars aggregated to a total. 
We may as well conclude fo of every lenteifce, as of the 
who! zfum and body thereof. Hooke- 

How precious are thy thoughts unto me, O God ! how great 
is the Jum of them. p f V / 

Th’ Almighty Father, where he fits *' 

Shrin’d in his famStuary of heav’n fecure. 

Consulting on the fum of things, forefeen 
This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Mdton 

Such and no lefs is he, on whom depend* 

I he fum of th ings. jy r , 

Weighing the fum ot things with wife forecaft. * 
So.icitous of publick good. putj. 

2 . Quantity of money. bihps. 

I did fend to you 

For ccrtai n fums of gold, which you deny’d me. Sbahfr. 

Britain, once defpis’d, can raife r 

As ampleyi^w; as Rome in C&far’s davs r /t i .l 
3 - Fr -J Compendium ; abridgment; the whole abftrlaed’ 

h,s ’ 111 effe ^’ ,s thefu/n and fubftance of that which tbev 
bring by way of oppofition againft thofe orders which 
have common with the church of Rome £ / 

SiSSirA 'saf*w?SS - 
„r. issts* ,i “" % araus 

Hooker. 

This. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SUM 

This having learn’d, thou haft attain’d the Jum 
Of wifdom. Milt an. 

In fum , no man can have a greater veneration for Chaucer 
than myfelf. Dryden. 

Thy fum of duty let two words contain ; 

Be humble, and be juft. Prior. 

I nfum, theGofpel, confidered as a law, prefcribes every 
virtue to our conduft, and forbids every fin. Rogers. 

The amount; the refult of reasoning or computation. 

I appeal to the readers, whether the fum of what 1 have faid 
he not this. Ti Hot Jon. 

5. Height; completion. 

Thus I have told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory to the fum of earthly blifs, 

Which I enjoy. Milt. Paradife Loft . 

In faying ay or no, the very fafety of our country, and the 
fum of our well-being, lies. L'EJlrange. 

To Sum. v.a, [ fmmer , French; from the noun.] 

1. To compute; to colled! particulars into a total; to caft up. 

It has up emphatical. 

You caft th’ event of war. 

And fumm'd th’ account of chance. Sbak. Henry 1 V, 

The high prieft may fum the filver brought in. 2 Kings xxii. 

In ficknefs time will feem longer without a clock than with 
it; for the mind doth value every moment, and then the hour 
doth rather fum up the moments than divide the day. Bacon . 

He that would reckon up all the accidents preferments de¬ 
pend upon, may as well undertake to count the fands, or fum 
up infinity. South. 

2. To comprife; to comprehend; to colled! into a narrow 
compafs. 

So lovely fair K 

That what feem’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm'd up, in her contain’d. Milton. 
To conclude, by fumming up what I would fay concerning 
what I have, and what I have not been, in the following pa¬ 
per I fhall not deny that I pretended not to write an accurate 
treatife of colours, but an occafional effay. Boyle . 

Go to the ant, thou fluggard, in few words fums up the 
moral of this fable. L'Fjhange. 

This Atlas muft our finking ftate uphold; 

In council cool, but in performance bold : 

He fums their virtues in himfelf alone. 

And adds the greateft, of a loyal fon. Dryden's Aurengx . 

A fine evidence fumm'd up among you! Dryden. 

4. [In falconry.] To have feathers full grown. 

With profperous wing full fumnid. Milton. 

Su'mach-tree. n. f [ fumach , French.] 

The flower confifts of five leaves in a circular order, in form 
of a rofe; from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a veffel, containing one feed : the flowers grow 
in bunches, and the leaves either winged or have three lobes. 
The flowers are ufed in dying, and the branches for tanning, 
in America. Miller. 

Su'MLESs. adj. [from fum.] Not to be computed. 

Make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Sbak. Hen. V. 
A fumlefs journey of incorporeal fpeed. Milton. 

Above, beneath, around the palace fhines. 

The fumlefs treafure of exhaufted mines. Pope. 

Su'mmarily. adv. [from fummary.] Briefly; the (horteft way. 
The decalogue of Mofes declareth fummarily thofe things 
which we ought to do; the prayer of our Lord, whatfoever 
we fhould requeft or defire. Hooker. 

While we labour for thefe dcmonftrations out of Scripture, 
and do fummarily declare the things which many ways have 
been fpoken, be contented quietly to hear, and do not think 
mv fpeech tedious. Hooker. 

"When the parties proceed fummarily , and they chufe the 
ordinary way of proceeding, the caufe is made plenary. Ayl. 
Su'mmary. adj. [fommaire, French; from fum.] Short; brief; 
compendious. 

The judge 

Directed them to mind their brief. 

Nor fpend their time to fbew their reading. 

She’d have a funmary proceeding. . Swift. 

Su'mmary. n.f [from the adj.] Compendium; abridgment. 
We are enforc’d from our moft quiet fphere 
By the rough torrent of occafion ; 

And have the fummary of all our griefs. 

When time (hall ferve, to fhew in articles. Shakef H. IV. 
In that comprehenfivey«;7zwtfry of our duty to God, there :s 
no exprefs mention thereof. Rogers. 

SU'MMER. n.f. [pumep, Saxon; fomer, Dutch.] 

1. The feafon in which the fun arrives at the hither folftice. 
Sometimes hath the brighteft day a cloud ; 

And, after Summer , evermore fucceeds 

The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shakef H. \ I. 

Can't fuch things be, 

And overcome us like a Summer's cloud, 

Without our fpecial wonder? Shakcfp. Macleth. 


S U M 

Two hundred loaves of bread, and an hundred bunches of 

raifins, and an hundred of Summer fruits. 2 § ' 0t 

He was fitting in a Summer parlour. ‘Y-.j- •••’ XVl ’ 

T 11 1 1- • 1 I » 1 • n nil. 20 

In all the liveries deck d of bummer ’s pride. ^ ' 

They marl and fow it with wheat, giving it a Summrh\. 


Moitimer. 

Mortimer 


Pope. 


lowing firft, and next year fow it with peale. 

Dry weather is beft for moft Summer corn. 

The dazzling roofs, 

Refplendent as the blaze of Summer noon. 

Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 

Child of the fun, 

_ See fultry Summer comes. Thomfon’s Summer. 

2 . [Trabs J'umtnaria.] The principal beam of a floor. 

Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better truftei] 
in crofs and tranfverfe works for Jiunmers , or girders or bind- 
ing beams. ’ 

1 hen enter d iin, and with that fycamore, 

W hole leaves firft flielter’d man from drought and dew. 
Working and winding flily evermore, 

The inward walls and fummers cleft and tore; 

But grace fhor’d thefe, and cut that as it grew. Herbert 
To Su'mmer. v. n. [from the noun.] To pafs the Summer. 
The fowls (hall Jummer upon them, and all the hearts iall 
winter upon them. JJ\ xviii. 6. 

To Su'mmer. v.a. To keep warm. 

Maids well fummer’d , and warm kept, are like flies at Bar- 
tholomew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes. Sbakeip. 
Su'mmerhouse. n.f. [from Summer and houfe. ] Ail apart¬ 
ment in a garden ufed in the Summer. 

I’d rather live 

With cheefe and garlick, in a windmill, far. 

Than feed on cates, and have him talk to me, 

In any fummerhonfe in Chriftendom. Shakef Henry IV. 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d, 

And there a fummerhoufe , that knows no {hade. Pope. 
There is fo much virtue in eight volumes of Spectators, fuch 
a reverence of things facred, fo many valuable remarks for 
our conduct in life, that they are not improper to lie in par¬ 
lours or fummerhoufes , to entertain our thoughts in any mo¬ 
ments of leifure. Watts. 

Su'mmersault. 7 n.f. [foubrefault , French. Scme'fet is a 
.Su'mmerset. } corruption.] A high leap in which the 
heels are thrown over the head. 

Some do the fummerfault , 

And o’er the bar like tumblers vault. Hudibras. 

Frogs are obferved to ufe divers fummerfaults. Walton. 

The treafurer cuts a caper on the ftrait rope: I have feen 
him do the jummerfet upon a trencher fixed on the rope, which 
is no thicker than a common packthread. Gulliver s Travel;. 
Su'mmit. n.f [fummitas, Lat.] The top ; the utmoft height. 
Have 1 fall’n or no ? 

--From the dread Jummit of this chalky bourn ! 

Look up a-height, the {hrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakef. King Lear. 

/Etna’s heat, that makes the fummit glow, 

Enriches all the vales below. & W P' 

To SU'MMON. v. a. [fummoneo , Latin.] 

1. To call with authority; to admoniih to appear; to cite. 

Catefby, found lord Haftings, , . 

And fummon him to-morrow to the Tower. Sbak. R- 1 • 
The courfe of method J’ummaneth me to difcourle of the hi 
habitants. Carew's Survey ofCornital. 

'T he tirfan is aflifted by the governour of the city, w lcrc 
the feaft is celebrated, and all the perfons of both fexes are 
Jummoned to attend.. „ m „. 



Dryden. 

Pope • 


Relv on what thou haft of virtue, fummon all. 

Nor trumpets fummon him to war. 

Nor drums difturb his morning fleep. 

Love, duty, fafety, fummon us away; 

’Tis nature’s voice, and nature we obey. 

2 . To excite; to call up ; to raife. With up emphatic 
When the biaft of war blows in our ears, 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Shake), on y 
Su'mmon er. n.f [from fummon .] One who cites, one 

fummons. 

Clofe pent-up guilts 

Rive your concealing continents, and afk . 

Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. Sha.^ejp- 1 s ■, 

Su'mmons. n.f [from the verb.] A call of authority, 
nition to appear ; citation. 

What are you ? 

Your name, your quality, and why you anfw’er ^ 

This present fummons ? ^ )( t Q j on • but 

He fent to fummon the feditious, and to o ‘ er P yypv. 
neither fummons nor pardon was any thing rtrgar e 
The foils of light 

Hafted, reforting to the fummons high, p lojf. 

And took their feats. Mhn s P#*)' 

Strike your fails at fummons , or prepare jyrftu 1 - 

To prove the laft extremities of war. ^ horf« 

Su'mpter. n.f [fomnuer, French ; fomaro, ta ian.j 

that carries the cloaths or furniture. Return 


SUN 

Return with her! 

Pei .hade me rather to be a Have and fumpter 

To this detefted groom. bhakefp. King Lear. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

A.nd feather’d fates among the mules and Jumpters fent. Dry, 
Two fumpter mules, bred of large Flanders mares. 

Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

Su'mptioN. m f [from fumptus , Latin ] T he aft of taking. 
The fu?nption of the myfteries does all in a capable fub- 

ieft. . . . T °y lor * 

Sumptuary, adj. [fumptuarius , Latin.] Relating to ex¬ 
pence; regulating the coft of life. 

To remove that material caufe of fedition, which is want 
and poverty in the eflate, ferveth the opening and well 
balancing of trade, the banifhing of idlenefs, the reprefling of 
wafte and excefs by fumptuary laws. Bacon. 

Sumptuo'sity. n.f [from fumptuous.] Expenfivenefs; coft- 
linefs. 

He added fumptuofty , invented jewels of gold and ftone, and 
fome engines for the war. Raleigh. 

SUMPTUOUS, adj. [ fumptuofus, from fumptus , Lat.] Coft- 
jy; expenfive; fplendid. 

We fee how moft Chriftians ftood then affefted, how joy¬ 
ful they were to behold the fumptuous ftatelinefs of houfes 
built unto God’s glory. Hooker. 

We are too magnificent and fumptuous in our tables and 
attendance. F. Atterhury. 

Sumptuously, adv. [from futnptuous.] Expenfively; with 
great coft. 

This monument five hundred years hath ftood, 

Which I have fumptuoufly re-edified Sbak Titus Andronicus. 
Ethelwold, bifhopof Winchefter, in a famine, fold all the 
rich veflel- and ornaments of the church, to relieve the poor 
with bread ; and faid, there was no reafon that the dead tem¬ 
ples of God fhould be fumptucufy furnifhed, and the living 

. temples fufter penury. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

A good employment will make you live tolerably in Lon- 

. don, or fumptuoujly here. Swift. 

Su'mptuousness. n.f. [from fumptuous.] Expenfivenefs; 
cortlinefs. 

I will not fall out with thofe that can reconcile fumptuouf 
nefs and charity. Boyle. 

SUN. n. f. [ funn^G othick ; pun 11a, yunne, Saxon; fon, Dut.] 

1. The luminary that makes the day. 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn ? Sidney. 

Bid her fteal into the pleached bow’r. 

Where honey fuckles, ripen’d by the fun , 

Forbid the fun to enter. Sbakefpeare. 

Though there be but one fun exifting in the world, yet the 
idea of it being abftrafted, fo that more fubftances might each 
agree in it, it is as much a fort as if there were as many ■uns 
as there are ftars. Locke . 

2. A funny place ; a place eminently warmed by the fun. 

T his place has choice of fun and fhade, Milton . 

3. Any thing eminently fplendid. 

I will never confent to put out the fun of fovereignty to 
pofterity, and all fucceeding kings. King Charles. 

4. Under the Sun. In this world. A proverbial expreflion. 

There is no new thing under the fun. Eccl. i. q. 

To Sun. v. a. [from the noun.] To infolate ; to expofe to the 
fun ; to warm in the fun. 

The cry to fhady delve him brought at laft. 

Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury. Fairv 9 uren 

What aim’ft thou at f delicious fare ; ^ 

And then to fun thyfelf in open air. Dryden's Perf 

Su'nbeam. n.f [fun and beam.] Ray of the fun. J ' 

'The Roman eagle, wing’d 
From the fpungy South to this part of the Weft, 

Wmfh’d in the funkemm. Shake/. Cymbeline. 

Vjhding through the ev’n 

On a jmheam. Miltm’s Paradife Left. 

} V erc was a God, a being diftinft from this vifible world • 
lin 1 S 7 as a truth wrote with a Junbeam, legible to all man¬ 
kind, and received by univerfal confent. c / 

Su'nbeat part. adj. [fun and beat.] Shone on by the fun * 
Its length runs level with th’ Atlantic main. 

And wearies fruitful Nilus to convey 

His/tmto waters by fo long a way. Dryden'sVuv Sat 

wS:* [ >* and ^ 

Gathering up himfelf out of the mire, 

With his uneven wings did fiercely fall 
Upon his funbright fhield. 

Now would I have thee to mv tutor: 

How and which way I may beftow mvfelf 
To be regarded in her funbright eye. ‘ ’ 

^High in the midft, exalted as a God, 

1 h apoftate in his funbright chariot fat, 

-Woj of majefty divine ! inclos’d 
V uh Naming cherubims, and golden ftiields, 


Fairy ghteen, 
Sbakefpeare . 


I 

7id. j 


Milton 


SUN 

SunbiFrning. n.f. [fun and burning.] The effeft of the fun 
upon the face. 

If thou can’ft love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whofe 
face is not worth funburning , let thine eye be thy cook. Shakef 
The heat of the fun may darken the colour of the fkin, 
which we call funburning. Beyle. 

SuT BUR NT. participial adj. [fun and burnt.] Tanned; dll- 
coloured by the fun* 

Where fuch radiant lights have fhone. 

No wonder if her cheeks be grown 
Sunburnt with luftre of her own. Cleavcla 

Sunburnt and fwarthy though flie be, 

She’ll fire for Winter-nights provide. Dryden. 

H'>w many nations of the fur,burnt foil 
Does Niger blefs ? how many drink the.Nile ? Black more. 

One of them, older and more j'unburnt than the reft, told 
him he had a widow in his line of life. A Mi on, 

Su'nclad. part. adj. [fun and clad.] Clothed in radiance; 
bright. 

Su'nday. n.f. [fun and day.] The day anciently dedicated to 
the fun ; the firft day of the week ; the Chriftian fabbath. 

If thou wilt needs thruft thy .neck into a yoke, wear the 
print of it, and figh away Sundays. Sbakefpeare. 

An’ {he were not kin to me, {he would be a? fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakefp . Ti\: ' and Crcjfida . 

At prime they enter’d on the Sunday morn ; 

Rich tap’ftry fpread the ftreefs. Dryden . 

To Su'nder. v.a. [yynbp.r an, Saxon.] To part; to feparate; 
to divide. 

Vexation almoft flops my breath, 

That fundred friends greet in the hour of death. Shakefp » 

It is J'undred from the main land by a Tandy plain. Carew a 
She thatfliould all parts to reunion bow. 

She that had all magnetick force alone. 

To draw and faften fundred parts in one. Donne* 

A fundred clock is piecemeal laid, 

Not to be loft, but by the maker’s hand 

Repolifh’d, without error then to ftand. Donne. 

UV hen both the chiefs are funder a from the fight. 

Then to the lawful king reftore his right. Dryden s Virgil • 
Th* enormous weight was caft. 

Which Grantor’s body funder'd at the waift. Dryden • 

Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion’s angry brood. 

Whom heav’n endu’d with principles of blood. 

He wifely fundred from the reft, to yell 
In forefts. Dryden* 

Bring me lightning, give me thunder; 

"—Jove may kill, but ne’er fhall fur.der. Granville • 

Su'nder. n.f. [yunbep, Saxon.] Two; two parts. 

He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the fpear in funder. Pf. 

Su'ndew. n.f. An herb. Ainfuvorth» 

SundFal. n.f [dial and fun. ] A marked plate on which the 
fhadow points the hour. 

AH your graces no more you fhall have. 

Than a fundial in a grave. Donne. 

Ti e body, though it really moves, yet not changing per¬ 
ceivable diftance, feems to ftand ftill; as is evident in the 
fhadows of fundi ah. Locke. 

Su ndry. adj. [y unbeji, Saxon.] Several; more than 
one. 

That law, which, as it is laid up in the bofom of God, we 
call eternal, receiveth, according unto the different kind of 
things which are fubjeft unto it, different and fundry kinds of 
names. Hooker. 

J . r p Viot: 0l one was it peopled, but of fundry people of 

different manners. Spenfer* 

He caufed him to be arrefted upon complaint of lundry 
grievous oppreflions. Davies . 

How can fhe feveral bodies know. 

If in heifelf a body’s form file bear? 

How can a mirrour fundry faces ftiow, 

If from all fbapes and forms it be not clear? Davies: 

I have compofed/^/ry collefts, as the Adventual, Quadra- 

gelimal, Pafchal or Pentecoftal. Sanderfon. 

Sundry foes the rural realm furround. Dryden. 

bundry in all manual arts are as wonderful. Locke. 

Su nflower. n.f [coronafolis, Latin j A plant. 

1 he characters are : it hath a fquamous cup ; the flowers 
are radiated like the great ftarwort; the embryoes of the feeds 
are dilunguifhed by little imbricated leaves in the difk; the 
top of the ovary is crowned with two fmall leaves; the feeds 
are pufhed out from the bottom of the flower, leaving a va- 
cuity which appears very like a honeycomb. Miller. ° 

Su NFLOWER, Little, n.f. [helianthemum, Latin.] A plant 
th/d Charaaer ? are : the flower-cup confifts of three leaves ; 

WIv a?/’ Ta m f p3rt ; ° f five Ieaves ’ p |aced orbi T 

larly, and expanded m form of a rofe; the pointal of the flower 

threechlls S T f divides int0 three P arts ' ha ving 

with roundi(h * eds Li «> fma ' 
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Pope. 

Pope. 


S U • N * ■ 

Sung. The preterite and participle pafiive of fmg. 

A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 

He whirl’d it round, it Jung acrofs the main. 

From joining ftones the city fprung, 

While to his harp divine Ampbion Jung. 

Sunk. The preterite and participle palfive of fink. 

We have large caves: the deepeft its funk fix hundred 
fathom, and fome digged and made under great hills. Bacon. 
Thus we a£l and thus we are, 

Or tofs’d by hope or funk by care. Prior. 

Sunk in Thaleftris’ arms the nymph he found. Pope. 
His fpirit quite funk with thofe reflations that folitude and 
difappointments bring, he is utterly undiftinguilhed and for¬ 
gotten. Swift. 

Signless, adj. [from fun.'] Wanting fu ; n; wanting warmth. 
He thrice happy on the Junlefs fide, 

Beneath the whole collected ihade reclines. Thomfan. 

SuNlike . adj. [f^n and like.] Refembling the fun. 

The quantity of light in this bright luminary, and in the 
funlike fixt ftars, muft be continually decreafing. 

SuNny. adj. [from fun .] 
i. Refembling the fun ; bright. 

She faw Duefla funny bright, 

Adorn’d with gold and jewels fhining clear. 

The eldeft, that Fidelia bight. 

Like fumy beams threw from her cryftal face. 

My decay’d fair 

A funny look of his would foon repair. 

The chemift feeds 

Perpetual flames, whofe unrefifted force 
O’er fand and allies and the ltubborn flint 


Cbeyne . 

Fairy Queen. 
Fai. Queen. 
Shakefpeare. 


Prevailing, turns into a fufile fea. 


Philips . 


2 . 


Adldfon , 


That in his furnace bubbles funny red. 

Expofed to the fun ; bright with the fun. 

About me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and fhady woods, and funny plains, 

And liquid lapfe of murm’ring ftreams. Milton’s Par. Lof. 

Him walking on a funny hill he found, 

Back’d on the North and Weft by a thick wood. Milton. 

The filmy goflamer now flits no more, 

Nor halcyons balk on the fhort funny fhore. Dry den. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 

Her blooming mountains and her funny lhores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The fmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns. 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains 2 
3. Coloured by the fun. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 
Su'nrise. ln.fi [fun and rifng.\ Morning; the appear- 
Sunri'sing. ) ance of the fun. 

Send out a purfuivant 

To Stanley’s regiment; bid him bring his power 
Before funrifng. Shakefp. Richard III. 

In thofe days the giants of Libanus mattered all nations, 
from the funrifng to the funfet. Raleigh’s FUJI, of the I For Id, 
They intend to prevent the funrifng. Walton’s Angler. 

We now believe the Copernican fyflem; yet, upon ordi¬ 
nary occafions, we fhall ftill uie the popular terms of funrife 
and funfet. _ Bentley. 

Si/nset. n.f. [fun and fet.] Clofe of the day; evening. 
When the fun fets the air doth drizzle dew ; 

But for the funfet of my brother’s fon 

It rains downright. Shakefpeare. 

The ftars are of greater ufe than for men to gaze on after 
funfet. . _ Raleigh. 

At funfet to their Chip they make return, 

Anil fnore fecure on deck ’till rofy morn. Dryden . 

He obfervant of the parting ray. 

Eyes the calm funfet of thy various day 
Through fortune’s cloud. Pope. 

SuNshine. n.f. [fun and Jhine.~\ Action of the fun; place 
where the heat and Iuftre of the fun are powerful. 

That man tbit fits within a monarch’s heart, 

And ripens ih the funjhine of his favour, 

Would he.abufe the count’nance of the king. 

Alack, what milchiefs might be fet abroach. 

In fhadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shakefp. Henry W. 

He had been many years in that funjhine , when a new comet 
appeared in- court. Clarendon. 

Sight no obftacle found here, nor (hade. 

But all fuhftnne, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator.' 

I that in his abfence 

Blaz’d like a ftar of the firft magnitude, ^ 

Now in his brighter Junfuine am not feen. Denham s Sophy. 

Nor can we this weak fhow’r a tempeft call. 

But drops of heat that in the funjhine fall. Dryden. 

The cafes prevent the bees getting abroad upon every Jun- 
fnine day. Mortimer s Flusbandry. 

Xhe more favourable you are to me, the more diftindllv I 


S {infer. 


Crajhaiv. 


SUP 

fee my faults: fpots and blemifties are never fo n] a ; ri )., vr 
vered as in the brigh ted funjhine. } y 0 ' 

SuNshiny. adj. [from funjhine. It was,anciently accented^’ 
the fecond fyllabie.] 

1. Bright with the fun. 

About ten in the morning, in fimjhiny weather we ^ 1 
feveral forts of paper ftained. 5 T 

2. Bright like the fun. ■ 3<? ' 

The fruitful-headed beaft, amaz’d 
At flafhing beams of that funjhiny fhield, 

Became ftark blind, and all his fenfes daz’d, 

That down he tumbled. p a ;,. y 

To Sup. v. a. [ fuper , Norman French ; pupan, Saxon'; fo‘ e p ai ' 
Dutch.] To drink by mouthfuls; to drink by little at a ume • 
to fip. 

Then took the* angry witch her golden cup, 

Which ftiii (he bore replete with magick arts, 

Death and defpair did many thereof fup . 

There find a pufer air 
To feed my life with ; there i’ll fup 
Balm and nedtar in my cup. ^rujomvi 

We faw it fmeliing to every thing fet in the room, and when 
it had fmelt to them all, it flipped up the milk. ]g (l y 

He call’d for drink; you faw him fup 
Potable gold in golden cup. Swift, 

To SUP. v. n. [ jouper , French.] To eat the evenino- meal. 

You’ll fup with me ? 

—Anger’s my meat; I fip upon myfelf, . 

And fo (hall ttarve with feeding. Shakefp. Coriolams. 

I have Jupt full with horrours; 

Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 

Cannot once ftart me. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

When they had fupped, they brought Tobias in. Tob.v iii, 
I fee all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales as diftinclly as 
if I had /upped with them. Dryden . 

Late returning home, he fupp’d at eafe. Dryden. 

To Sup. v. a. To treat with fupper. 

He’s almoft fupp’d ; why have you left the chamber. Shah. 
Sup them well, and look unto them all. Shakefpeare. 

Let what you have within be brought abroad, 

To fup the ftranger. Chapmans Odyffey. 

Sup. n.f [from the verb.] A fmall draught; a mouthful of 
liquour. 

T om Thumb had got a little fup , 

And Tomaiin fcarce kift the cup. Drayton. 

A pigeon faw the picture of a glafs with water in’t, and 
flew eagerly up to’t for a fup to quench her thirft. L’Ef range. 

The leaf! tranfgreflion of your’s, if it be only two bits and 
one fup more than your ftint, is a great debauch. Swift. 
Super, in compofition, notes either more than another, or more 
than enough, or on the top. 

Supper able. adj. [fuper alias, Lat. fuper able, French.] Con¬ 
querable ; fuch as may be overcome. 

SuNerableness. n.f [from fuperalle .] Quality of being 
conquerable. 

To SuperabouNd. v.n. [fiper and abound ] To be exube¬ 
rant; to be ftored with more than enough. 

This cafe returneth again at this time, except the clemency 
of his majefty fuperabound. -Bacon. 

She fuperabounds with corn, which is quickly converge to 
coin. 

Superabundance, n.f [fuper and abundance.] More than 

enough ; great quantity. , 

The precipitation of the vegetative terreftnal matter at tne 
deluge amongft the fand, was to retrench the luxury an J u P a 
abundance of the productions of the earth. 00 

Superabundant, adj. [fuper and abundant .] Being moie 

than enough. . , 

So much fuperabunelant zeal could have no other delig 

to damp that fpirit raifed againft Wood. T ' 

Superabundantly, adv. [from fuper abundant.] More 

fU Nothing but the uncreated Infinite can adequately fill 
Cut a-abundantly fatisfy the defire. ' 'a 

To Supera'dd . v,n. [Juperaddo, Latin.] To add ov 
above ; to join any thing fo as to make it more. 

The peacock laid it extremely to heart that he ha , 
nightingale’s voice fuperadded to the beauty of plumes. 

Thefchools difpute, whether in morals the extern action 

fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the interna ei1 . 
the will; but certainly the enmity ol our judgment. vV ^ 

up to an high pitch before it rages in an open dm*- 



Milton. 


South. 
thofe external mo- 


The ftrength of any living creature, in *, - ^.. nat u- 

tions, is fomething chftindf from and Map 

ral gravity. lvi*ms : 

Supf raddi'tion. n.f [f per and addition.y 

The aft of adding to fomething elfet , ' an d the 

The fitbrick of the eye, its faie and ufeful Utuatt. > s 
fuperaddition of mufcle?, are a certain plttigeor ftD’f- 

of God. 

2. That which is added 


Of thefe, much more than of the N icene 


luit.onu 

ms 


it 


SUP 

1 iffi-med that being the explicatictis of a father of the 
I IT * of a whole univerfai-council, they were not 
cliurch, ana n . ., tknowIe j gc d. Hammond. 

neceliar; to ', ' ; 5 f of har j labour, fcems to be nothing 
t f &ani,„ai continue long in reft, .tw.ll 

but ve(Ws tat fiperaMtimisno- 

perhaps double lta \sei D m jr 

th "' S nv^NIE^T. adj. [fuprradvemem, Latin.] 

Super ad' • fe 0 J V afliftance of fomething. 

C Thefoul of man may leave matter of triumph, when tehw 

dJe bravely by a Jufemdvment affiftance of his God. Mo,e. 

, j. Coming.»notpea«!ly^ T o im- 

To SUPERA'NNU a i E. v. a. iJUft 
^ r or difqualify bv a^e or length o. lite. 

P f fuch dcpr/vitieslte yet dive, deform.ty need not defpa.r, 
„ nr will the tfMeft h°P c$ bc ever Jufcrannuatcd. Brmm. 

Wlrn the facramental teft was put in execution, the jufttces 
rf re-ce through Ireland, that had laid down then comnuf- 
fiorfsi amounted only to a dozen, and thofe of the loweft .for- 
i r nmf , 0 f them fuperannuated. ^ ' J • 

To T;.ra'kn : uate.«. >1 Tolaft beyond the year. Not in ufe 
‘ The dvrn* of the roots of plants that are annua , is by the 
...r-evoence of the Cap into ftallc and leaves, which being 
mevented, they will f perannnatc. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
SupeRANNUa'tio tc. »./ [from fufemmuatc.] The ftate of 

[ fuperlc, French; fuperbus, Latin.] Grand; 
pompous; lofty; auguft; ftately ; magmneent. 

• StfpE'R^tttv. n:f. [Mhmca, Lat.] __ A flower. 

Superca'roo. n.f. [fuper and cargo, j An officer in the Clip 
whofe bufinefs is to manage the trade. 

I onty wear it ill a land of Hedtofs, 

Thieves, fupercdrgos, {harpers. 'm 1 °Pf' 

Supercele stial. adj. [ fuper and celefial ] Placed above the 

firmament. f . r 

I dare not think that any fupercekjhal heaven, or what¬ 
ever elfe, not himfelf, was increate and eternal. Raleigh. 

Many were for fetching down I know not what fuper celefial 
waters for the purpofe. Woodward’s Nat. Hijlory. 

SUPERCILIOUS, adj. [from ftperciltum , Latin.] Haughty ; 
dogmatical ; di&atorial ; arbitrary ; defpotick ; overbearing. 

Thofe who are one while courteous, within a fmall time 
after are fo fupercilious, fierce, and exceptious, that they are 
fhort of the true chara&er of friendfhip. South. 

Several fupercUms criticks will treat an author with the 
createft contempt, if he fancies the old Romans wore a 
girdle. _ _ t Addifn. 

Superciliously, adv . [from fuperciliousd] Haughtily; dog¬ 
matically; contemptuoully. 

He, who was a pun&ual man in point of honour, received 
this add refs fupercilioufy enough, fent it to the king without 
performing the leaft ceremony. Clarendon. 

Superciliousness, n.f [from fupercUms.] Haughtinefs; 
contemptuoufnefs. 

Superconct/ption. n.f. [fuper and conception.] A concep¬ 
tion made after another conception. 

Thofe fupcrconcrptions , where one child was like the father, 
the other like the adulterer, feem idle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Superco'nsfquence. n.f. [fuper and confquence.] Remote 
confequence. 

Not attaining the deuterofeopy, and fccond intention of the 
words, they omit their fup khan faiences and coherences. Brown. 
Supercre'scence. n.f [fuper and crefco, Lat.] That which 
grow? upon another growing thing. 

Wherever it groweth it maintains a regular figure, like 
othtr [upercrcfcehces , and like fuch as, living upon the ftock of 
others, are termed parafitical plants. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
Supere'minence. ln.f [fiper and eniineo, Latin.] Uncom- 
SitpF.R f'minency. J men degree of eminence; eminence 
above others though eminent. 

[-The archbifhop of Canterbury, as he is primate over all 
England and metropolitan, has a fupereminency , and even fome 
power over the archbifhop of York. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

Superf/minent. adj. [fiper and eminent.] Eminent in a 
high degree. 

As humility is in fuiters a decent virtue, fo the teftifica- 
tion thereof by filch effectual acknowledgments not only ar- 
gueth a found apprehenfion of his fuperetmnent glory and nia- 
jefty before whom we Hand, but putteth alfo into his hands a 
kind of pledge or bond for fecurity againft our uhthankful- 

<nfe f s; Ffooker. 

To SupereNog ate. v. n. [fiper and erogatio , Lat.] To do 
more than duty requires. 

So by an abbey’s lkeleton of late, 

I heard ah eccho futcrerogate 
i hrough imperfection, and the voice reftore. 

As if {fie had the hiccup o’er and o’er. Cleaveland. 

Arifiotle a< 5 ted his oWii inftructions, and his obfequious fec- 
lators have fiiperefogatcrl in obfervance. Glanv. ScepJ'. 

'ERE rog A tion. n.f [froni^ jupererogate.] Performance of 
more than duty requires. 

I here is no fuch thing as works of fupererogation ; that no 

2 


Wijcman. 
To con- 


Sup ; 


SUP 

man can do more than needs, and is his duty to do.ty way of 
preparation for another world. ilk forts Set mins. 

Suphre'p-ocatorv. adj. [from fupcrerogatc.-] Performed be- 
yond the ftrift demands of duty. . 

Supererogatory fervices, and too great benefits from fuojectS 
to kines, are of dangerous confeqaence. riowel. 

Supere'xcellent. adj. [fuper and excellent.] Excellent be¬ 
yond common degrees of excellence. 

Wedifcern not the abufe: fuffer him to perfuade us that 
we are as gods, fomething b fuper exceldftit, that all muft revc- 

rence and adore. VV fV 

Superexcrf/scence. n.f £fuper and excr fence.] Something 

fuperfluoufly growing. T 11 n A 

As the clear feparated between the Ratifications, I rubbed 

the fuperexcrefccnce of flefh with the vitriol ftone. 

To Super’?'estate, v.n. [fuper and^ foetus, Latin.] 

ceive after conception. f f , 

The female brings forth twice in one month, and to is laid 
to fumfetat% which, faith Ariftode, is becaufe her eggs are 
hatched in her one after another. Grciu s Mujaum. 

Superfet ACTION, n.f [fuperfetation, French ; from super ft r- 
tate .] One conception following another, fo that Doth are in 
the womb together, but come not to their full time for delivery 
together. . Quincy. 

Superfetation muft be by abundance of fap in the bough 
that putteth it forth. Bacrn’s b-atural Hijlory. 

If th z fiper fetation be made with confiderable m ter million, 
the latter moft commonly becomes abortive; for the firft being 
confirmed, engrofleth the aliment from the other. Fhown. 
Su perfice. n.f [juperfcie,Fr. juperfeies , Latin.] Cutiide ; 

furface. 

Then if it rife not to the former height 
Of fuperfee , conclude that foil is light. Dryden. 

SUPERFICIAL, adj. [ fuperficiefYx. from fuperfeies, Latin.] 

1. Lying on the furface; not reaching below the luiface. 

That, upon the fuperfciaH ground, heat and momure caufi- 
putrefaction, in England is found not true. Bacon. 

From thefe phenomena feveral have concluded fomegeneial 
rupture in the fupcrficial parts of the earth. Burnet. 

There is not one infidel living fo ridiculous as to pretend to 
folve the phaenomena of fight, or cogitation, by thole fleeting 
fuperficial films of bodies. Bentley. 

2. Shallow; contrived to cover fomething. 

This fuperficial tale 

Is but a preface to her worthy praife. Shake/. Henry VI. 

3. Shallow; not profound; fmattering, not learned. 

That knowledge is fo very fuperficiaf and fo ill-grounded, 
that it is impoftible for them to defcribe in what confifts the 
beauty of thofe works. Dryden . 

Superficiality, n.f [from fuperficial.] The quality of 
being fuperficial. 

By thefe falts the colours of bodies receive degrees of 
Iuftre or obfeurity, fuperficiality or profundity. Brown. 

Superficially, adv. [homfuperficial] 

1. On the furface ; not below the furface. 

2. Without penetration; without dole heed. 

Perfpedive hath been with fome diligence inquired ; but 
the nature of founds in general hath been fuperficiady ob- 
ferved. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

His eye {o fuperficially furveys 
Thefe things, as not to mind from whence they grow. 

Deep under ground. Milton s Baradife Bojl . 

3. Without going deep ; without fearching to the bottom of 
things. 

You have faid well; 

But on the caufe and queftion now in hand. 

Have gloz’d but fupcrf.ciatlj. Shakefp. Froilus and Creffida. 

I have laid down fuperficially my prefent thoughts. Dryden. 
Supf.rfi'cialness. n. f. [from fuperficial.] 

1. Snallownefs; pofition on the furface. 

2. Slight knowledge ; falfe appearance ; (how without fubftance. 
SUPERFI'CIES. n.f. [Latin.] Outfidfi; furface; faperfice. 

He on her fuperficies ftretch’d his line. Sdndys. 

A convex mirrour makes oSjeds in the middle to come out 
from the fuperficies: the painter muft, in refpeft of the light and 
fhadows of his figures, give them more relievo. Dryden. 

Supfrfi'ne. adj. [fuper and^ fine.] Eminently fine. 

Some, by this journey of jafon, underftand the myftery of 
the philofopher’s ftone: to which alfo other Juperfine chymifts 
draw the twelve labours of Hercules. L’Ef!range. 

If you obferve your cyder, by interpofing it between a 
candle and your eye, to be very tranfpaient, it may be called 
Juperfine. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Superflu'itance. n.f. [fuper and finite, Latin.] The act 
of floating above. 

Sperma ceti, which is afiuperfiuitance on the fea, is not the 
fperm of a whale. B'own’s Vu gar Errours . 

Superk! u'itant. adj. [ fup'er fill tans, ILai.] Floating above. 
A chalky earth, heateii and fteeped in water, afFordeth a 
cream or fatnefs on the fop, and a grofi fubfidence at the bot¬ 
tom : out of the cream, or fuperf uitahcc, the fineft dilhes are 
made; out of the refidence, the courier. Brown. 

Superfluity. 
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Superfluity. n.f [fuperfuite, Er. from fuperjtuous.] More 
than enough ; plenty beyond ufe or neceffitv. 

Having this way eafed the church, as they thought, of fu- 
pttjiuity, they went on till they had plucked up even thofe 
things which alfo had taken a great deal deeper root. Hooker. 

J hey are as Pick that furfeit with too much, as they that 
Ifarve v/ith nothing ; therefore it is no mean happinefs to be 
feared in the mean: fuperfulty comes fooner by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer. ' Sbakefpeare. 

A quiet mediocrity is ftill to be preferred before a troubled 
fuperjiuity. Suckling. 

Like the fun, let bounty fpread her ray. 

And Ihine that fuperfuity away; " Pope. 

Superfluous, adj. [fuper zn&fluo, Yzt. fuperflu, Fr.] Exu¬ 
berant; more than enough; unneceilary; oftenfive by being 
more than fufficient. 

I think it fuperfuous to ufe any words of a fubjeelfo praifed 
in itfelf as it needs no praifes. ” Sidney. 

When a thing ceafeth to be available unto the end which 
gave it being, the continuance of it mull: then appear fuperfu- 

Hooker. 

Our fuperfuous lacqueys and our peafants, 

TVho in unneceilary adlion fwarm 

About our fquares of battle. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 

A proper title of a peace, and purchas’d * 

At a f'.ip erf nous rate. Sbakefpeare. 

As touching the miniftring to the faints, it is fuperfuous to 
Write, ‘ 2 Cor. ix. i. 

Horace will our fuperfuous branches prune, 

Give us new rules, and fet our harp in tune. Rofcommon. 

if ye know, 

Why alk ye, and fuperfuous begin 

Your meflage, like to end as much in vain ? Milton. 

Supe'rfluousness. n. f. [from fuperfuous.] The Hate of be¬ 
ing fuperfiuous. 

Su'perflux. n. f [fuper and fuxus, Latin.] That which is 
more than is wanted. 

Take phyfick, pomp ; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may’ft (hake the fuperflux to them. Sbakefpeare. 

Superhu'man. adj. [fuper and huinanus, Latin.] Above the 
nature or power cf man. 

S upe rim PR eg n action, u. f. [fuper and impregnation .] Su¬ 
perconception; fuperfetation. 

Superincu'mbent. n.f [fuper and incumbent, Latin.] Ly¬ 
ing on the top of fomething elfe. 

It is fometimes fo extremely violent, that it forces the fu- 
perincumbent ftrata; breaks them all throughout, and thereby 
perfectly undermines and ruins their foundations. 

Woodward . 

To Superindu'ce. v.a. [fuper and induco, Latin.] 

j. To bring in as an addition to fomething elfe. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence of things, 
but fomething extraneous and fuperinduced. Locke . 

In children, favages, and ill-natured peop’e, learning not ha¬ 
ving caft their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by fuper- 
inducing foreign dodlrines, confounded thofe fair characters na¬ 
ture had written, their innate notions might lie open. Locke. 

2. To bring on as a thing not originally belonging to that on 
which it is brought. 

To fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take the living 
creature in which that virtue is moft eminent. Bacon. 

Cuftom and corruption fuperinduce upon us a kind of necef- 
fity of going on as we began. L’Eftrange. 

Father is a notion fuperinduced to the fubftance or man, and 
refers only to an act of that thing called man, whereby he con¬ 
tributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
be what it will, Locke. 

Long cuftom of finning [uperinduccs upon the foul new and 
abfurd defires, like the diftemper of the foul, feeding only up¬ 
on filth and corruption. South’s Sermons. 

Superindu'ction. n.f. [from fuper and induce.] The adl of 
fuperinducing. 

A good inclination is but the firft rude draught of virtue; 
the fuper in du 6i-ion of ill habits quickly deface it. South. 

Superinje'ction. n.f [fuper and injcdlion.] An injeclion 
fucceeding upon another. Did. 

Superinstitu'tion. n.f. [fuper and inflitution.'] [Inlaw.] 
One infiitution upon another; as if A be inftituted and ad¬ 
mitted to a benefice upon a title, and B be inftituted and ad¬ 
mitted by the prefentation of another. Bailey. 

To SUPERINTE'ND. v. a . [fuper and intend.'] To overfee; 
to overlook ; to take care of others with authority. 

The king will appoint a council who may fuperintend 
the works of this nature, and regulate what concerns the co¬ 
lonies. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

This argues defign, and a fuperintending wifdorn, power 
and providence in this fpecial bufinefs of food. Derbam . 

Angels, good or bad, muft be furnifhed with prodigious 
knowledge, to overfee Perfia and Grecia of old ; or if any 
fuch fuperintend the affairs of Great Britain now. Watts, 
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Superintendence. In.f. [from fafer and . 

&uperinte'ndenCy. f riour care ; the aft of oZr■ Su l* 
authority. cr eein g With 

Such an umverfal fuperintcndency has the eve and i , 
providence over all, even the moft minute and i In J of 
things. conuderablc 

The divine providence, which hath a viftble "ibeftT*? 
berng of every man, is yet more obfervable in it TP. the 
dency over focieties. ts J u p& nit en. 

An admirable indication of the divine filtering Gm ' 
management. J d™tendence and 

Superintendent, n.f. [fuperintendant,Yx.Com f. jh D fl harn : 
One who overlooks others authoritatively. P cn Mend.] 

Next to Brama, one Deuendre is the fuperintend™* i • 
who hath many more under him. J 4 t .1 deit }’> 

The world pays a natural veneration to men of 
rejoice to fee themfelves conduced by thofe who Q. 5 and 
the care of a fupreme being, and who think theirfeT" 
countable to the great J udge and Su^rinUndmt of huta“ 


fairs. 

Superio rity, n.f. [from faeriour.} Pre-eminence; tft 

hty of being greater or higher than another in any refcft 
. Bellarmme makes the formal afl of adoration to be f„h 
j eel ion to a fuperiour; but he makes the mere annrph. r 
of excellency to include the formal realbn of it 5 whereas m ^ 
excellency without fuperiority doth not require any f ub j e S 
but only eftimation. fr/r r 

The perfon who advifes, does in that particular exacife 
a foerunt, over us, thinking us defeaive in our conducl or 
undemanding. AddifnUSmZ 

Sure riour. adj. [fupeneur,Yx. fuperior, Latin] 1 

1. Higher; greater in dignity or excellence; preferable or n re . 

ferred to another. * c 

In commending another you do yourfelf right; for he that 
you commend is either fuperiour to you in that you commend 
Cj infei iour; if lie be inferiour, if he be to be commended 
you much more: if he ha fuperiour, if heTe not to be com¬ 
mended, you much lefs glorious. 

Although fuperior to the people, yet not fuperior to their* 
own voluntary engagements once paftbd from them. Taylor 

Heaven takes part with the oppreffed, and tyrants are upon 
their behaviour to a fuperior power. L’Efmige. 

Superior beings above us, who enjoy perfect happinefs, are 
more fteadily determined in their choice of good than we, and 
yet they are pot lefs happy or lefs free than we are. Locke. 

He laughs at men of far fuperiour underftandings to his, 
for not being as well dreiTed as himfelf. Swift , 

2. Upper; higher locally. 

By the refra&ion of the fecond prifm, the breadth of the 
image was not encreafed, but its Juperiour part, which in the 
firft prifm fuffered the greater refradtion, and appeared violet 
and blue, did again in the fecond prifm fuffer a greater refra- 
< 5 tion than its inferiour part which appeared red and yellow. 

Newton’s Opticki, 

3. Free from emotion or concern; unconquered. 

From am id ft them forth he pafs’d, 

Long way through hoftile fcorn ; which he fuftain’d 

Superior, nor of violence fear’d ought. Milton* 

Here paftion firft 1 felt. 

Commotion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 

Superior and unmov’d. Milton . 

There is not in earth a fpedlacle more worthy than a great 
man fuperiour to his fufferings. Acldifon’s Spectator. 

SupeRiour. n.f One more excellent or dignified than an¬ 
other. 

Thofe under the great officers of ftate, have more frequent 
opportunities for the exercife of benevolence than their fupe¬ 
riour s. Addifcn’s Spcftator. 

Superla'tion. n.f [ fuperlatio , Latin.] Exaltation of any 
thing beyond truth or propriety. 

There are words that as much raife a ftyle as others can 
deprefs it; fuperlation and overmuchnefs amplifies: it may 
be above faith, but not above a mean. Ben. Jobnfon* 

SUPERLATIVE, adj. [fuperlatif Fr.f/perlativus, Latin.] 

1. Implying or expreffing the higheft degree. 

It is an ufual way to give the fuperlative unto things of emi¬ 
nence ; and when a thing is very great, prefently to define it 

to be the greateft of all. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and think' 
ing ; they are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the fuperlative. Watts* 

2. Rifing to the higheft degree. 

The high court of parliament in England is 

Bacon’s Advice to Vdhrs. 

Martyrdoms I reckon amongft miracles; becaufe they ftem 
to exceed the ftrength of human nature; and I may do the 
of Juperlative and admirable holinefs. ’ 

The generality of its reception is with many the pcrfuacnA, 
argument of its fuperlative defert; and common judges me 
fure excellency by numbers. Glanvi 

Ingratitude 
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ingratitude andxompaffion never cohabit in the fame breaft; 
which (hews the fuperlative malignity of this vice, and the 
balenefs of the mind in which it dwells. South s Set mom. 

Rupe'RLATIVELY. aim. [Itomfperlatwe) 

, In a manner of fpeech expreffing the higheft degree. 

I {hall not fpeak fuperlatively of them ; but that I may truly 
fay, they are fecond to none in the Chriftian world. Bacon. 

1 I 11 the higheft degree. . . 7 

Tiberius was bad enough in his youth; but fuperlatively 

and monftroully fo in his old age. South’s Sermons. 

The Supreme Being is a fpirit moft excellently glorious, Ju- 
■b.rlativeh powerful, wife and good, Creator of all things. Bent. 
SuWrlativeness. n.f [from fiperlutive.] Theftateofbe- 
ing in the higheft degiee. 

Superlu'nar adj. [Juper and luna .] Not fublunary ; placed 
above the moon ; not of this world. 

The mind, in metaphylicks, at a lofs, 

May wander in a wildernefs of mofs ; 

The head that turns at fuperlunar things. 

Pois’d with a tail, may fleer on Wilkins’ wings. Dunciad. 

Supernal, adj. [fupernus, Latin.] 

1. Having an higher pofition ; locally above us. 

Bv heaven and earth was meant the folid matter and fub¬ 
ftance, as well of all the heavens and orbs Jupernal, as of the 
globe of the earth and waters which covered it Raleigh. 

2. Relating to things above ; placed above ; caeleftial; heaven- 
ly. 

That fupernal Judge that ftirs good thoughts 
In any breaft of llrong authority. 

To look into the bolts and ftains of right, Sbakefpeare. 

He with frequent intercourfe 
Thither will fend his winged mefiengers, 

On errands of fupernal grace. Milton. 

Both glorying to have ’fcap’d the Stygian flood, 

As gods, and by their own recover'd ftrength, 

Not by the fufF’ranee of /upernal pow’r. Milton. 

SUPERNATANT, adj. [fupernatans, Latin.] Swimming 
above. 

Whilft the fubftance continued fluid, I could fhake it with 
the fupernatant menftruum, without making between them any 
true union. Boyle. 

Supernata'tion. n.f. [Com fuper nato, Latin.] The a£t of 
fwimmingon the top of any thing. 

Touching the fupernatation of bodies, take of aquafortis 
two ounces, of quickfilver two drams, the diifolution will not 
bear a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon s Nat. Hiflory . 

Bodies are differenced by fupernatation, as floating on wa¬ 
ter; for chryftal will fink in water, as carrying in its own 
bulk a greater ponderofity than the fpace of any water it doth 
occupy; and will therefore only fwim in molten metal and 
quickfilver. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Superna'tural. adj. [fuper and natural.'] Being above the 
powers of nature. 

There refteth either no way unto falvation, or if any, then 
furely a way which is fupernatural, a way which could never 
have entered into the heart of a man, as much as once to 
conceive or imagine, if God himfelf had not revealed it ex¬ 
traordinarily ; for which caufe we term it the myftery or fe- 
cret way of falvation. Hooker. 

When fupe'-natural duties are neceflarily exacted, natural 
are not rejedled as needlefs. Hooker. 

The underloading is fecured by the perfection of its own 
nature, or by fupernatural affiftance. Tillotfon. 

W hat mifts of providence are thefe, 

Through which we cannot fee? 

So faints by fupernatural power fet free 

Are left at laft in martyrdom to die. Dryden. 

Superna'tur ally. ado. [from ^Juper natural. ] In a manner 

above the courfe or power of nature. 

1 he Son of God came to do every thing in miracle, to love 
fupernaturally , and to pardon infinitely, and even to lay down 
the Sovereign while he aflumed the Saviour. South’s Sermons. 

’Supernumerary. [ [upernumeraire , Fr fuper and numerus, 
Lat.] Being above a ftated, a neceflary, an ufual, or a round 
number. 

Well if thrown out, as fupernumerary 
To my juft number found f MU:on’s Paradife Lof. 

. f ut y years there may be loft eighteen days, omit¬ 
ting the intercalation of one day every fourth year, allowed 
for this quadrant or fix hours fupernujnerary. Brown. 

The odd or fupernumerary lix hours are not accounted in 
the three years after the leap year. Holder. 

The produce of this tax is adequate to the fervices for which 
it is defigned, and the additional tax is proportioned to the/«- 
pernumerary expence this year. Mdifn's Freeholder. 

Antiochus Eupator began to augment his fleet; but the Ro¬ 
man fenate ordered his fupernumerary veflels to be burnt. 

\ r . . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

A Jupemumcrary canon is one who does not receive any of 
the profits or emoluments of the church, but only lives and 
lerves there on a future expedation of fome prebend. Ayliffe 
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SuRerplant. n.f. [fuper and plant. A plant growing up^ 
on another plant. 

No fuperplant is a formed plant but mifletoe. Bacon. 

To Superpo'nderate. v.a. [fuper and pondero, Latin.] To 
weigh over and above. _ Dift. 

Superproportion, n.f [f>per and proportio, Latin.] Over- 
plus of proportion. 

No defedt of velocity, which requires as great a fuperpropor- 
tion in the caufe, can be overcome in an inftant. Digby. 

SuperpuRGa'tion. n.f [J'upe\purgation,Yr.fuper and purga¬ 
tion. 1 ^ More purgation than enough. 

There happening a fuperpurgation,bo declined the repeating 
of that purge. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

Superrefle'xion. n.f. [fuper and ref'exion.] Reflexion of 

an image reflected. 

Place one glafs before and another behind, you fliall fee 
the glafs behind with the image within the glafs before, and 
again the glafs before in that, and divers fuch fuperrtflexions ; 
till the fpecies fpeciei at laft die. Bacon s Natural Hiflory . 

Supersa'liency. n.f. [fuper and falio, Latin; this were 
better written fuperf iencyj The a£t of leaping upon any thing. 
Their coition is by J'uperfallency, like that of horfes. 

Brown . 

To Superscribe, v.a. [fuper feribo, Latin.] To in- 
feribe upon the top or outfide. 

Fabretti and others believe, that by the two fortunes were 
only meant in general the goddefs who fent profperity or af- 
flidlions, and produce in their behalf an ancient monument, 
fuperferibed. Addifon. 

Superscription, n.f [fuper and A, Latin.] 

1. The adt of fuperferibing. 

2. That which is written on the top or outfide. 

Doth this churliflh juper ft ij tion 
Portend fome alteration in good will. Sbakefpeare’s H. VI. 
Read me the fuperfeription of thefe letters; T know not 
which is which. Sbakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 

Let me love her my fill 
No fuperferiptions of fame. 

Of honour or good name, 

No thought but to improve 

The gentle and quick approaches of my love. Suckling . 

I learn of my experience, not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 
Bear in their fuperfeription in profperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Miltonl 
It is enough her ftone 
May honour’d be with fuperJcr'pti on 
Of the foie lady, who had pow’r to move 
1 he great Northumberland. Waller. 

To Supersede, v.a. [fuper and fdeo , Latin ] To make 
void or inefficacious by fuperiour power ; to fet afide. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind; and therefore in 
its prefent workings not controlablc by reafon; for as much 
as the proper eftecl of it is, for the time, to fuperfede the work¬ 
ings of reafon. South’s Sermons. 

In this genuine acceptation of chance, nothing is fuppofed 
that can fuperjede the known laws of natural motion. 

Bentley. 

SUPERSE'DEAS. [Inlaw.] Is a writ which lieth in divers 
and fundry cafes ; in all which it fignifies a command or requeft 
to flay or forbear the doing of that which in appearance of law 
were to be done, were it not for the caufe whereupon the writ 
is granted , for example, a man regularly is to have furetv of 
peace againft him of whom he will (wear that he is afraid ; and 
the juft ice required hereunto cannot deny him: yet if the 
party be formerly bound to the peace, in chancery or elfe- 
where, this writ lieth to^ ftay the juftice from doing that, 
which otherwife he might not deny. " bowel. 

The far diftance of this county from the court, hath here¬ 
tofore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and purveyours- 

c . Ca few's Survey of Cornwall. 

Superse RVICEaele. adj. f" fuper and ferviceable J Over offi¬ 
cious; more than is neceflary or required. 

Q T T.P^p g Q^ S T/^^& f u P er ftrviccable finical rogue. Sbakefpeare. 
SUP ERST I I ION. n.f. [ fuperf ition,Y 1. fuberjlltio, Latin] 

1. Unneceilary fear or fcruples in religion ; obfervance of unne- 

ceiiary and uncommanded rites or praftices; religion without 
morality. ® 

They the truth 

With fuperfitions and traditions taint. Milton. 

A rev rent fear, luch fuper/lition reigns 
Among the rude, ev’n then poffefs’d the fwains. Dryden 

2. Palle religion ; reverence of beings not proper obiea S of re¬ 
verence; falfeworfh ip. F F oDjects ot re- 

fitln * 7 had CCrtain ^ ueftions a S ainft him of their own fuper- 

3. Over-nicety; exa&nefs too fcrupulous. ^ xxv. 19. 

bU Addia I l\ I °r US * *$’ fuperf itiofus, Latin.] 
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At the kindling of the fire, and lighting of candled, they 
fay certain prayers, and ufe fomc other fuptrjl.it ious rites;,, which 
fhew that they honour the fire and the light. Spentcr. 

Have I 

Been out of fondnefs fuperfitipus to him ? 

And am I thus rewarded ? Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Nature’s own work it feem’d, nature taught art, 

And to a fuperf.itious eye the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. Milton. 

A venerable wood. 

Where rites divine were paid, whofe holy hair 

Was kept and cut with JuperJlitious care. Dryden. 

2 . Over accurate ; fcrupulous beyond need. 
SuperstEtiously. adv. [from JuperJlitious, j In a fuperfti- 
tious manner. 

7 here reigned in this ifland a king, whofe memory of all 
others we moft adore; not fupcrjlitioufy , but as a divine in- 
ftrument. Bacon. 

Neither of thefe methods fhould be too fcrupuloufly, and 
fuperjlitioufy purfued. Watts's Logick. 

To Supe rstr aEn. v.a. [fuper and Jlrain. J To ftrain be¬ 

yond the juft ftretch. 

In the ftraining of a firing, the further it is ftrained, the 
lefs fup erf raining goeth to a note. Bacon. 

'I o SUFfSRSTRU'CT. v . a [fuperjhuo, fuperfrufius^ Latin.] 
To build upon any thing. 

Two notions of fundamentals may be conceived, one figni- 
fying that whereon our eternal blifs is immediately juperfrufi- 
ed , the other whereon our obedience to the faith of Chrift is 
founded. Hammond. 

If his habit of fin have not corrupted his principles, the vi- 
tious Chriftian may think it reafonable to reform, and the 
preacher may hope to fuperjlrufi good life upon fuch a foun¬ 
dation. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

This is the only proper bafis on which to fuperjlrufi firft 
innocencyand then virtue. Decay of piety. 

Superstru'ction, n.f. [from fuperjlrv.fi. .] An edifice raifed 
on any thing. 

I want not to improve the honour of the living by impair¬ 
ing that of the dead ; and my own profeftion hath taught me 
not to eredt new Juperf millions upon an old ruin. Denham. 

Sdperstru'ctiye. adj. [from fuperjhufi.] Built upon fome- 
thing elfe. 

He that is fo fure of his particular election, as to refolve 
he can never fall, nuift ncceflarilv refolve, that what were 
drunkennefs in another, is not fo in him, and nothing but 
the removing his fundamental error can refeue him from the 
fuperjlrufiive , be it never fo grofs. Plammond. 

Superstructure, n.f. [fuper and firufiure.] That which 
is raifed or ,built upon fomething elfe. 

He who builds upon the prefent, builds upon the narrow 
compafs of a point; and where the foundation is fo narrow, 
the Juperjlrufiure cannot be high and ftrong too. South's Sermons. 

Purgatory was not known in the primitive church, and is 
a fuperjlrufiure upon the Chriftian religion. Tillotjon. 

Youhave added to your natural endowments the fuperflruc- 
tures of ftudy. Dryden. 

Supersubsta'ntial. adj. [fuper and fuLflantial.] More than 
fubftantial. 

SUPER VAC AENEOUS, adj. [fupervacancus, Lat.] Superflu¬ 
ous; necdlefs; unnecelfary ; ferving to no purpofe. Difi. 

Super vaca'neously. adv. [from the adjediive.] Needlefsly. 

Supervaca'neousness. n. f. [from the adjective.] Need- 
leflhefs. Bailey. 

To SUPERVE'NE. v. n. [ fupervenio , Lat.] To come as an 
extraneous addition. 

Such a mutual gravitation can never fupervene to matter, un- 
lefs imprefled by a divine power. Bentley's Sermons. 

Superve'nient. adj, [fuperveniens^ Latin.] Added; addi¬ 
tional. 

If it were unjuft to murder John, the fupervenient oath did 
not extenuate the fad, or oblige thejurer unto it. Brovjn. 

That branch of belief was in him fupervenient to Chriftian 
pradice, and not all Chriftian pradice built on that. Ham. 

Superve / ntion. n. f [from fupervene .] Ehe ad of fuperve- 
ning. 

To SUPERVISE, v.a. [fuper and vifus, Latin.] To over¬ 
look ; to overfee; to intend. 

M. Bayle fpeaks of the vexation of the fupervifing of the 
prefs, in terms fo feeling that they move companion. Congreve. 

Supervisor, n.f. [from fuper vife.] Anoverfeer; an infpec- 
tor; a fuperintendant. 

A Jupcrvifor may fignify an overfeer of the poor, an infpec- 
tor of the cuftoms, a furveyor of the high ways, zfupervi- 
for of the excife. Watts s Logick. 

Plow fatisfy’d, my lord ! 

Would you be fupervifor, grofsly gape on ? Shakefpeare. 

I am informed of the author and Jupervifors of this pam¬ 
phlet. . Dryden. 

To Supervise, v. n. [Jnper and vivo> Lat.] To overlive; 
to outlive. 


TUPS jM 

Upon what principle can the foul be imagined to tf. 

rally mortal, or what revolutions in nature will it k 
tordiifan A jupertive. . .t not be ab| e 

Supina tion. «./. {/ufimlon, Fr from frpi*,, Latin. 1 -[t 
act or lying with the face upward.- , J 1 lle 

SUPPNE. adj.[fpinus, Latin.] 

1. Lying with the face upward. , r • \\ \\ 

Upon thefe divers petitions in man,-wherein the Line 
only be at right lines with the thigh, arife thbfe' remarbh? 
poftures, prone, fupine, and ered. Brown's VfarErrtr 
At him he lanc’d his fpear, and pierc’dftis breaft 
On the hard earth the Lycian knooUd his head E; 'J?, 
And la y Jupine\ and forth the fpirit fled. - . , :• 

What advantage hath a man by this eredion above other 
animals, the faces of moft of them being mote-fiipike th 

°T Urs '- . , y . . „ m-M'Crctu* 

2. JLeaning backwards with expofure to the fuif, ? 

If the vine, : 

On rifing ground be plac’d or hills fupine, 

Extend thy loofe battalions. * Ajy ./ 

3. Negligent; carelefs; indolent;-droufy ; thoughtlefs; inat¬ 
tentive. 

Thefe men fuffer by thfeir abfence, filence, neMfaehce ^ 
Mine, credulity. DngCLrla, 

lupine amidft our flowing ftore 
We flept fecurely. ' Dndm, 

Supine in Sylvia’s fnowy arms he lies. 

And all the bufy cares of life defies. Tathr 

He became pufillanimous and fupine , and openly expofed to 
any temptation. 'Woodward. 

Su'pine. n.f [fupin, French ; fipinum, Latin.] In Grammar 
a term fignifying a particular kind of verbal noun. 

Sup En ely. adv. [from fupine .] 

1. With the face upward. 

2 . Drowfily ; thoughtlefsly ; indolently. 

Who on the beds of fin fupinely lie, 

They in the fummer of their age fhall die. Sandy], 

The old imprifon’d king, 

Whofe lenity firft pleas’d the gaping crowd; 

But when long try’d, and found Jiipinely good, 

Like iEfop’s log, they leapt upon his back. Dryden. 

He panting on thy breaft fupinely lies, 

While with thy heav’nly form he feeds his famifli’d eyes. 

Dryden s Lucretius , 

Beneath a verdant laurel’s {hade, 

Horace, immortal bard, fupinely laid. Prior , 

Wilt thou then repine 
To labour for thyfelf ? and rather chufe 
To lie fupinely , hoping heaven will blefs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d Philips, 
SupEneness. n.f. [from fupine. 

1. Pofture with the face upward. 

2. Drowfinefs; careleflnefs; indolence. ' 

When this door is open to let diflenters in, confidering 
their induftry and our fupinenefs , they may in a very few years 
grow to a majority in the houfe of commons. Swift. 

Supi'nity. n. f. [from fupine.] 

1, Pofture of lying with the face upwards. 

2. Careleflnefs ; indolence ; thoughtlelfnefs. 

The fourth caufe of errour is a jupinity or negleft of enquiry, 
even in matters wherein we doubt, rather believing than go¬ 
ing to fee. Brown’s Vulgar t ri gw s. 

Suppeda'neous. adj. [fuh and pes, Latin.] Placed under the 
feet. 

He had {lender legs, but encreafed by riding after me2ls, 
that is, the humour defeended upon their penduloiity, they 
having no fupport or fuppedaneous {lability. Brown. 

SU'PPER. n.f. [foupery French. See Sup.] The laft meal 

of the day; the evening repaft. ; 

To-night we hold a folemn fupper. Shakejpeare. 

I’ll to my book : 

For yet, ere fupper-t'imo muft I perform , 

Much bufinefs. Shakefpeare s Tempi . 

Th’ hour of fupper comes unearn’d. J 1 ! >n ] 

SuTperless. adj. [from fupper.] Wanting fupper; a m D 

at night. . , p 

Suppofe a man’s going fupperlefs to bed, ftiould intro 

him to the table of W greaV prince. 

She ey’d the bard, whtreJ'upperlefs he fat, 

And pin’d. , . 

To SUPPLANT. [fupplanter, French; fuh and pm > 

Latin.] 

1. To trip up the heels. 

His legs entwining 

Each other, till fupplanted down he fell; Milton• 

A monftrous ferpenton his belly prone. 

The thronging populace with hafty ftrides 
Obftrudt the eafy way; the rocking town philips. 

Supplants their footfteps; to and fro they reel. 

2. To 
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2. To difplace by flratagem; to turn out* 

It is Philoclea his heart is fet upon ; it is my daughter I 
- ' - — - Sidney. 


Shakefpeare * 


have borne to fupplant me* 

Upon a juft furvey, take Titus’ part, 

And fo fupplant us for ingratitude. 

3. To difplace; to overpower ; to force away. 

If it be fond, call it a woman’s fear ; 

Which fear, if better reafons c^n fupplant^ 

I will fubferibe, and fay, I wrong’d the duke. Shakefpeare. 

Suppla'nter. n.f [frorn fupplant.] One that fupplants; one 
that difplaces. 

SUPPLE, adj. [fouple> French.] 

j. Pliant; flexible. 

The joints are more fupple to all feats of activity in youth 
than afterwards. Bacon, 

Will ye fubmit your necks, and chufe to bend 
The fupple knee ? Milton's Parad. Lofl, 

And fometimes went, and fometimes ran 
With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. Milton. 

No women are apter to fpin linen well than the Irifh, who 
labouring little in any kind with their hands, have their fingers 
more Jupple and foft than other women of the poorer condi¬ 
tion in England. Temple * 

2. Yielding; foft; not obftinate. 

When we’ve ftufr’d 

Thefe pipes and thefe conveyances of blood 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 

Than in our prieftlike fafts. Shakefpeare. 

Ev’n fofter than thy own, of fuppler kind, 

More exquifite of tafte, and more than man refin’d. Dryden. 
If punifhment reaches not the mind, and makes not the 
will fupple , it hardens the offender. Locke. 

3. Flattering; fawning; bending. 

7 here is fomething fo Jupple and infmuating in this ab- 
furd unnatural doclrine, as makes it extremely agreeable to a 
prince’s ear. Jddifon. 

4. T’hat which makes fupple. 

Each part depriv’d of fupple government 


Shall 


S U P 

Su'pplIANT* adj. [fuppllant , Fr.] Entreating; befecciiing * 
precatory; fubmiftive. 

To thofe legions yc>ur levy 

Muft be fuppllant. Shakefpeare''s Cymheline. 

To bow and fue for grace with fuppllant knee. Mil. on-. 

The rich grow fiipjiant^ and the poor grow proud ; 

Thofe offer mighty gain, and thefe afk more. Dryden * 

Conftantto his firffdecree, 

To bow the haughty neck, and raife th efuppliant knee. 

Prior * 

Suppliant, n.f [from the adjeclive.] An humble petitioner; 
one who begs fubmiflively. 

A petition from a Florentine I undertook, 

Vanquifh’d thereto by the fair grace and fpeech 

Of the poor fuppliant Shakefpeare . 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d ; 

Scandal’d the^ fuppliants for the people, call’d them 

Time-pleafers, flatterers. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Hourly fuitors come: 

The eaft with incenfe and the weft with gold. 

Will ftand like fuppliants to receive her doom. Drjden. 

Spare this life, and hear thy fuppliant' s prayer. Dryden. 

Su'pplicant. n. f. [from fupplicatej One that entreats Or 
implores with great lubmithon ; an humble petitioner. 

The prince and people of Nineveh afiembling themfclves as 
a main army of fupplicants , God did a not withftand them. 

Hooker . 

The wife fupplicants though he prayed for the condition he 
thought moft defirable, yet left the event to God. Pages s. 

Abraham, inftead of indulging the fuppiicant in his delire 
of new evidence, refers him to what his brethren had. Atterbury. 

To SU PPLICATE. v. n. [fupplier , Fr. fuppiicq, Lat. from fup- 

plex.~\ io implore; to entreat; to petition fubmiflively and 
humbly. 

Many things a man cannot with any cornelinefs fay or do, 
a man cannot brook to fupplicate or beg. Bacon. 

Thither the kingdoms and the nacions come. 

In fuppHeating crowds to learn their doom. Addifon. 


cn parr aepriv a or Jupple government, vvywiAil 

ftiff, and ftark, and cold appear, like death. Shakefp. Sufpljca'tion. n.f. [fupplication, Fr. from ‘fubt) Heated] 
" ■ rf - ^ -— 1 I. Petition humhlv • Pn frpoh, J ™ J 


2 . 


To Supple, v. a. [ from the adjedlive.] 

1. Fo make pliant; to make foft; to make flexible. 

Poultices allaying pain, drew down the humours, and flip - 
pled the parts, thereby making the paflages wider. Temple. 

To fupple acarcafs, drench it in water. Arbutbnot. 

To make compliant. 

Knaves having by their own importunate fuit. 
Convinc’d or fuppbd them, they cannot chufe. 

But they muft blab. _ Shakefpeare's Othello 

A mother perfifting till jfhe had bent her daughter’s mind, 
and fuppled her will, the only end of corredion, fheeftablifh- 
ed her authority thoroughly ever after. Locke on Education. 
lo Supple, v. n. To grow foft; to grow pliant. 

The ftones 

Did firft the rigour of their kind expel, 
n TT t J^ nd J' u Ppled into foftnefs as they fell. Drvden. 

SU .^ L ? MEN T. n. f [fupplementy Fr. fupplementum^ Latin.] 
Addition to any thing by which its defects are fupplied. 

1 - wori ^ G°L being in refpedt of that end for 

which God ordained it, perfedt, exaft, and abfolute in itfelf, 
we do not add reafon as a fupplement of any maim or defedt 
therein, but as a neceflary inftrument, without which we 
could not reap by the feriptures perfetfion that fruit and bene- 
ht which it yieldeth. Hooker 

His blood will atone for our imperfeaion, his righteoufnefs’ 
be imputed in fupplement to what is lacking in ours. ~ Ropers. 
Suppleme ntal. 'Sadj. [fromfupplement.] Additional; fuch 

^ or waTitin TARY ‘ ^ ^ ^ 1Upply the pkce ° f what is loft 

Supplemental atfs of ftate were made to fupply defedts of 
a vs; and fo tonnage and poundage were colledted. Clarendon. 
Dmmty would not then pafs the yard and loom, nor preach- 

diliked trade ’- b ? thofe - that 

Provide his brood next Smithfield fair, 

\ V Jupplemental hobby horfes; 

/ And happy be their infant courfes. 
eUPPLENEs# n.f [jouplejfe^ Fr. from fupple.] 

flexibility; readinefs to take any form 

eentlen/rV 3 n° f 3 caufed by the /upplenejs and 

=lfo fo fltibl JU,CC ’ el " S th3t W p ich &£* the 

R ^inefs of compliance; facility. * 

f. r ft t a U n, y f 8 ' VCS ^ gt o t0 E 6 mind > conve rfation grace: the 
P o give ftiffhefs, the other fuppltnefs. Temble 

ha^ C iZod anC | 'heir wills, being by a fleady 
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Petition humbly delivered*; entreaty. 

My lord proteaor will come this way by and by, and then 
we may delrver our /applications in the 4 uill. Sbaketbiare. 

My mother bows. 

As if Olympus to a mole-hiil ihould 
In fupplicatioH nod. Shakefp , Coriolis. 

Pet,t,onary worfhip ; the adoration of a fuppliant or petitioner. 

Praying with all prayer and /application , with all perfevc- 
ranee and fupphcation for all faints. v ; T o 

Bend thine ear 1 

Tofupplicatim; hear his lighs though mute. Milton 

res in IhifT 6 , C ° m H 10n praa ‘ Ce ° f the worfl]; P of ima¬ 
ges in the Roman church, as to the rites of /application and 

WeT’ M b ft 3 f CXtra ? gant 35 amon S the heathens. Stilling. 
Wefhouldteftify our dependence upon God, and our con- 

fmmercy. ’ S ° " ’ ^ C ° nftant praj ’ ers and Mf^ons 

ToSuppuV. .... [/uppieo, Lat. fuppUer, French.] 

1. 1 o nil up as any deficiencies happen 

r \ r^kehell horfeboys are their kearn 

fupplied and maintained. 7 j earn 

2. To give fomething wanted ; to yield ; to afford 

1 hey were princes that had wives fon<? an H nlni, j 

vet all thefe could no t fupply the comfort of friendftiip ^Baun 

KT ^J othln g fortune could fupply 

Nor did {he {lumber ’till that hour den/. nr , 

3- To relieve. 7 ’ Dryden. 

Although I neither lend nor borrow, 

7^11 K lo f u PP l y^ ripe wants of my friend, 

4. To ferve inftead oT ^ M ‘ Tchant * 

Burning (hips the banifh’d fun /apply, 

n ' r. -p. ^ An . no 1] g ht: Ihmes but that by which men die Ur 1; 

decay 0/Ptety. 5. 1 o give or bring, whether good or bad. ^ ^ 

q. , Nearer care fupp lies 

■p . s ry, 1 ^ n s m y ^rc^ftj and forrow to my eves P * 

Prior. 6 . To fill any room made vacant. 7 } Fnor ‘ 

Upftart creatures to .fupply our vacant room. Milton 

His e / un ,. was fet; and Vef P er ’ t0 fitth 

Hls abfent beams, had lighted up thefty. » 

hs 7. To accommodate ; to furnifh. 7 Dryden . 

Yo^ tfeeS thC mountain - to PS with {hades fupply 
Your honour, name, and praife {hall never die ^ 

The reception of Jiaht muft be j \ 7 D nden. 
of the fabrick. & ^fipphed by f ome open form 

My lover, turning awav fevera] old r Wotton. 

with others from his own houfe. er vants, fupplied me 

Supply', n.f [from the verb. 1 Relief of Swift. 

ciencies. ’ ■. / J Kellef of want; cure of defi- 

I mean that now your abundance u 

want, that their abundance alfo mav be a ^ ^ 

, c a Jupply for your want. 

2 Cor. viii. 14. 

Art 
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Dryden. 2. 


t VU\ 




Art from that fund each juft fupply provides, 

Works without (how, and without pomp prefidcs. Pope. 

To SUPPO'RT. v. a. [fupporter, French; J'upportare, Ital.] 

1. To fuftain; to prop; to bear up. 

Stooping to fupport each flow’r of tender ftalk. Milton. 

The palace built by Picus, vaft and proud, 

Supported by a hundred pillars flood. Dryden. 

The original community of all things appearing from this 
donation of God, the fovereignty of Adam, built upon his pri¬ 
vate dominion, muft fall, not Having any foundation to fup¬ 
port it. Locke. 

2 . To endure any thing painful without being overcome. 

Strongly to fuffer and Jupporl our pains. Milton. 

Could’ft thou fupport that burden ? Milton. 

This fierce demeanour, and his infolence. 

The patience of a god could not fupport. 

3. To endure. 

She fcarce awake her eyes could keep, 

Unable to fupport the fumes of fleep. Dryden. 

None can fupport a diet of flefh and water without acids, as 
fait, vinegar, and bread, without falling into a putrid fever. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

4. To fuftain ; to keep from fainting. 

With inward confolations recompens’d, 

And oft fupport cd. Milton. 

Suppo'rt. n.f. [ fupport) French; from the verb.] 

1. Adi or power of fuftaining. 

Though the idea we have of a horfe or ftone be but the col¬ 
lection of thofe feveral fenftble qualities whieh we find united 
in them, yet, becaufe we cannot conceive how they fhould 
fuhfift alone, we fuppofe them exiting in and fupported by 
feme common fubjedl, which fupport we denote by the name 
fubftance, though it be certain we have no clear idea of that 
fupport. Locke. 

2. Prop; fuftaining power. 

3. Neceftaries of life. 

4. Maintainance; fupply. 

Supportable, adj. [ fupportable , French; from fupport. ] 
7 'olerable; to be endured. It may be obferved that Shake- 
fpeare accents the firft fyllable. 

As great to me, as late; and, fupportable 
To make the dear lofs, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you. Shak . 7 'empejl. 

Alterations in the project of uniting Chriftians might be 
voxyfupport able, as things in their own nature indifferent. Sw. 

I wiih that whatever part of misfortunes they muff bear, 
may be rendered fupportable to them. Pcpe. 

Suppo'rtableness. n.f. [from fupportable.’] The ftate of 
being tolerable. 

Suppo'rtance. \n.f. [from fupport.] Maintenance; fup- 

Supporta'tion. 5 port. Both thefe words are obfolete. 

Give fome fnpportance to the bending twigs. Shake fpeare. 
His quarrel he finds fcarce worth talking of, therefore draw 
for the fupport an ce of his vow. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night. 

The benefited fubjedt fhould render fome fmall portion of 
his gain, for the Jupportation of the king’s expence. Bacon. 

Suppo'rter. n.f. [from fupport.] 

1. One that fupports. 

You muft walk by us upon either hand, 

And good Jupporters are you. Shake!. Mcaf for Meafure. 
Becaufe a relation cannot be founded in nothing, and the 
thing here related as a fupporter , or a fupport, is not reprefented 
to the mind by any diftindl idea. Locke. 

2. Prop ; that by which any thing is borne up from falling. 

More might be added of helms, crefts, mantles, and fup¬ 
port ers. Camden. 

The fockets and fupporters of flowers are figured. Bacon. 
We fhall be difeharged of our load ; but you, that are de¬ 
signed for beams and fupporters, fhall bear. L' Eflrange. 

There is no lofs of room at the bottom, as there is in a 
building fet upon Jupporters. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

3 Sullainer; comforter. 

The- faints have a companion and fupporter in all their mife- 
r ; es South's Sermons. 

4. Maintainer; defender. 

The beginning of the earl of Effex I muft attribute in great 
part to my lord of Leicefter; but yet as an introducer or fup¬ 
porter, not as a teacher. TVotton. 

All examples reprefent ingratitude as fitting in its throne, 
with pride at its right hand, and cruelty at its left; worthy 
fupporters of fuch a reigning impiety. South. 

Love was no more, when loyalty was gone, 

The great fupporter of his awful throne. Dryden. 

Suppo'sable. adj. [ir om fuppofe.] I hat may be fuppofed. 

Invincible ignorance is, v in the far greateft number of men, 
ready to be confronted againft the neccflity of their believing 
all the feverals of any fuppofable catalogue. Hammond. 

Suppo'sal. n.f [from fuppofe.] Pofition without proof; ima¬ 
gination ; belief. 

Young F ortinbras. 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth. 

Thinks our ftate to be out of frame. Shakefpeart. 
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Little can be looked for towards the advancement of 
ral theory, but from thofe that are likely to mend our proFA* 
the defecl of events, and fenfible appearances, fuffer us to 
ceed no further towards fcience, than to imperfed eueffJ^j 
timorous fuppofals. Glanv. Scepi p re f 

Intereft with a Jew, never proceeds but upon juppdJL 
leaft of a firm and fufficient bottom. J J- 

Artful men endeavour to entangle thouahtlefs wL l 
hold fuppofals and offers. ° rPll 

To SUPPOSE, v.a. [fuppofer, French; f.ppono, Latin] ■ 

1. To lay down without proof; to advance by way of a r eu mer > 
or illuftration without maintaining the truth of the poluion " 

Suppofe fome fo negligent that they will not be brouduto 
learn by gentle ways, yet it does not thence fpl'ow that th 
rough difeipline of the cudgel is to be ufed to all. * Lock* 
To admit without proof. 

This is to be entertained as a firm principle, that when we 
have as great affurance that a thing is, as we could poflibly 
fuppofing it were, we ought not to make any doubt of its 
exiftence. <r:n a 

3. 10 imagine ; to believe without examination. 

Tell falfe Edward, thy fuppofed king, 

That Lewis of France is fending over mafkers. Shakefp 
Let not my lord fuppofe that they have flain all the king’s 
Tons ; for Ammon only is flain. 2 Sa. xiii 32 

lfuppofe we fhould compel them to a quick refult. Milton. 

4. To require as previous to itfelf. 

This fuppofeth fomething, without evident ground. Hale. 
One falfhood always fuppofes another, and renders all you 
can fay fufpe&ed. Female Quixote. 

Su'ppose. n.f. [from the verb.] Suppofition ; pofition without 
proof; unevidenced conceit. 

That we come fhort of our fuppofe fo far, 

That after fev’n years liege, yet Troy-walls ftand ? Shakefp. 

Is Egypt’s fafety, and the king’s, and your’s, 

Fit to be trufted on a bare fuppofe 

That he is honeft ? Dryden's Cleomenes, 

Suppo'shr. n.f [from fuppofe.] One that fuppofes. 

Thou haft by marriage made thy daughter mine, 

While counterfeit fuppofers bleer’d thine eyne. Shakefpeare. 

Supposi'tion. n.f. [fuppofition, French; from fuppofe.) Po¬ 
fition laid down ; hypothefis; imagination yet unproved. 

In faying he is a good man, underftand me that he is fuffi¬ 
cient ; yet his means are in fuppofition. Shakefpeare. 

Sing, fyren, for thyfelf, and I will dote; 

Spread o’er the filver waves thy golden hairs, 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there lye; 

And in that glorious fuppofition think 
He gains by death, that hath fuch means to die. Shakefp . 
This is only an infallibility upon fuppojition, that if a thing 
be true, it is impoflible to be falfe. ’ Till.tjon. 

Such an.original irrefiftible notion is neither requifite upon 
fuppofition of a Deity, nor is pretended to by religion. Bentley. 

Supposititious, adj. [fromJuppcftus, fuppofititius, Lat.] Not 
genuine; put by a trick into the place or chara&er belonging 
to another. 

The deftruclion of Muftapha was fo fatal to Solyman’s line, 
as the fucceflion of the Turks from Solyman is fufpe&ed to be 
of ftrange blood ; for that Selymus II. was thought to btfup- 
poftitious. Bacon. 

It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father; but 
that, if it fhould ever happen, the reputed fon muft have been 
illegitimate, fuppofititious, or begotten in adultery. Addifon. 

Some alterations in the globe tend rather to the benefit of 
the earth, and its productions, than their deftiudion, as ail 
thefe fuppofititious ones manifeftly would do. Woodward. 

Suppositi'tiousness. n.f [from fuppofititious.] State of 
being counterfeit. 

Suppo'sitively. adv. [from fuppoje.] Upon fuppofition. 
The unreformed finner may have fome hope fuppoftively, 1 
he do change and repent: the honeft penitent may hope poll- 

lively. “ . 

Suppository, n.f. [fuppofitoire , Fr. fv.ppofitoriurn, Batin. 

A kind of folid clyfter. ■ , 

Nothing relieves the head more than the piles, therefor ejup 
poftories of honey, aloes, and rock-fait ought to be tried. ? - ; - 

ToSU'PPRESS. v.a. [ fupprimo,fupprejjus, Lat. fupprime’, M 

j. Tocrufh; to overpower ; to overwhelm; to fubdue; tore 
duce from any ftate of activity or commotion. 

Glo’fter would have armour out of the I ower, . 
To crown himfelf king and fupprefs the prince. Sfcak. • • 

Every rebellion, when it is fupprefj'ed, doth make t e u 
jed weaker, and the prince ftronger. Davies on rccn 

Sir William Herbert, with a well armed and ordered com¬ 
pany, fet (barply upon them ; and opprefling fome o t e 
wardeft of them by death ,fupprefjed the refidue by fear. 

2. To conceal; not to tell; not to reveal. 

Things not reveal’d, which th invi.fible King, jAilion . 
Only omnifeient, hath fupprefs'd in night. . /j ng 

Still fhe Juppreffes the name, and this keeps h im * n . V rf m] v 

mentions it. moon., > *■ 2. To 



SUP' 

3 ' To WelMid’ft thoofRichard, to fufprefi thy v °ice; 

For had the paffions of thy heart burft out, 

Hear we fhould broils . Shakefp. 

Suppression'^-/ F r ’ f u tt re ff i0 ' from / a #’"/ 1 -] 
The aa of fuppreffing. 

1 Not publication. ~ f thefe verfes . pope. 

- *"-»■> 

T o r sU?ru r R C ATE: 1S ;.n. [from pus purls, Lat. fuppurer, Fr.] 

J This d^eafels generally fatal: if \tfuffurates the pus, it is 

Tpura't nf\fappMtUn, French; from [uppurate.} 
f The ripenino- or change of the matter of a tumour into pus. 
r if the inflammation be gone too far towards a fuppuraUm, 
then it muft be promoted with fuppuratives, and openly 

‘"This’great attrition muft produce a great propenfity to the 
nutrefeent alkaline condition of the fluids, and conlequently 

P r Zl JL Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

to [uppurations. 

2 The matter fuppurated. . _ ... 

The ^reat phyfician of fouls fometimes cannot cure wi 1- 

out cutung us : fin has fettered inwardly, and he muft launce 
the impofthume, to let out death with the fippnrution. South 
Su'ppurative. adj. [fuppuratif, French; from fuppurate.} 
Digeftive; generating matter. _ T i 

SuPPUTa'tion. n.f [ fupputation, French ; fiipputo, Latin, j 
Reckoning; account; calculation; computation. 

From thefe differing properties of day and year arile diffi¬ 
culties in carrying on and reconciling th 0 fupputation of time in 
long meafures. . , ‘nT,me. 

The Jews faw every day their Mefliah ftill farther removed 
from them ; that the promifes of their dotftors, about his fpeedy 
mauifeftations, were falfe; that the predictions of the prophets, 
whom they could now no longer underftand, were covered 
with obfeurity ; that all the fupputations of time either termi¬ 
nated in Jefus Chrift, or were without a period. TVtft. 

To Suppu'te. v.a. [from fupputo, Latin.] To reckon; to 
calculate. 

SU'PRA, [Latin] in compofition, fignifies above, or Before. 
Suprala'psary. adj. [ fupra and lapfus , Latin.] Antecedent 
to the fall of man. 

Supravu'lgar. adj. [fupra and vulgar.] Above the vulgar. 
None of thefe motives can prevail with a man to furnifh 
himfelf with fupravulgar and noble qualities. Collier . 

Supremacy, n.f [from fupreme.] Higheft place; higheft 
authority ; ftate of being fupreme. 

No appeal may be made unto any one of higher power, in 
as much as the order of your difeipline admitteth no (landing 
inequality of courts, no fpiritual judge to have any ordinary 
fuperior on earth, but as many fupremacies as there are parifhes 
and feveral congregations. Hooker. 

As we under heav’11 are fupreme head, 

So, under him, that great fupremacy , 

Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. Shakef. K. John* 

I am aftiam’d that women 
Seek for rule, fupremacy , and fway* 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. Shdkefp . 

Put to proof his high J’upremacy, 

Whether upheld by ftrength, or chance, or fate. Milton. 
Henry VIII. had 110 intention to change religion: he con¬ 
tinued to burn proteftants after he had call off the pope’s 
fupremacy. Swift. 

You’re formed by nature for this fupremacy, which is already 
granted from the dillinguiftiing character of your writing. 

Dryden to Dor fet. 

To deny him tins fupremacy is to dethrone the Deity, and 
give his kingdom to another. Rogers. 

From fome wild curs that from thejr mafters ran, } 
Abhorring the fupremacy of man, C 

In woods and caves the rebel race began. Dryden . j 

SUPRRWlE. adj. [ Juprcmus, Latin.] 

i. Higheft in dignity ; higheft in authority. It may be obferved 
that fuperiour is ufed often of local elevation, but fupreme only 
of intelle£lual or political. 

As no man ferveth God, and loveth him not; fo neither 
can any man fincerelv love God, and not extremely abhor that 
hn which is the higheft degree of treafon againft the fupreme 
Guide and Monarch of the whole world, with whofe divine 
authority and power it invefteth others. Hooker . 

The god of foldiers. 

With the confent of fupreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

This ftrength, the feat of Deity fupreme. Milton, 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 

Shoots riling up, and fpreads by flow degrees; 


Dry deft* 
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Three centuries he grows, and three he ftays 
Supreme in ftate, and in three more decays. 

2 . Higheft; moft excellent. 

My foul akes 

To know, when two authorities are up. 

Neither fubreme, how foon confufion . 

May enter ’twixt the gap of both. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

No finale virtue we could moil commend, 

Whether°the wife, the mother, or the frienu ; 

For fhe was all in that , fupreme degree, r> n Am. 

That as no one prevail’d, fo all was fhe. y • 

To him both heav’n 

Supremely, adv. [from the adjedive.] In the higheft de 


gree. 




The ftarving chemift in his golden views 
Supremely bleft, the poet in his mufe. ^°P C - 

Sur. [fur, French.] In compofition, means upon or <wr and 

Su'r addition, n.f [fur and addition.] Something added to 

the name. t . ,, r c 

He ferv’d with gloiy and admir d lucceis, 

So gain’d the furaidition , Leonatus. _ Shak. Cwbehne. 
Su'ral. adj. [from fura, Latin.] Being in tne calf of the 

“He was wounded in the infide of the cali of his leg, into 
the fural artery. Woman s Surgery. 

Su'RANCE. n.f. [ from fire. ] Warrant; fecur.ty; affu- 

ranee. 

Give fome furancc that thou art revenge; 

Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels. Shakojp. 

To Surba'te. v. a. [folbatir, French.] To bruife and batter 
the feet with travel; to harrafs ; to fatigue. r 

Their march they continued all that night, the horfemen 
often alighting, that the foot might ride, and others taking 
many of them behind them; however they could not but be 
extremely weary and furbated. Clarendon. 

Chalky land furbates and fpoils oxens feet. Mortimer . 

Sur be / t. The participle paflive of furbeat. 

A bear and tyger being met 
In cruel fight on Lybick ocean wide, 

Efpy a traveller with feet fur bet, # 

Whom they in equal prey hope to divide. Fairy SJueert* 
To Surce'ase. v. n. [fur zndeeffer, trench ; ceffo, Latin.] 

1. To be at an end; to ftop; to ceafe; to be no longer in me 
or being. 

Small favours will my prayers increafe: 

Granting my fuit, you give me all; 

And then my prayers muft needs furceafe % 

For I have made your godhead fall. Donn$\ 

2 . To leave off; to practife no longer; to refrain finally. 

To fly altogether from God, to defpair, that creatures unwor¬ 
thy fhall be able to obtain any thing at his hands, and under 
that pretence to furceafe from prayers, as bootlefs or fruitlefs 
offices, were to him no lefs injurious than pernicious to our 
own fouls. Hooker . 

Nor did the Britifh fquadrons now furceafe 
To gall their foes o’erwhelm’d. Philips. 

To Surcease, v.a. To ftop; to put to an end. Obfolete. 
All pain hath end, and every war hath peace; 

But mine no price, nor prayer, may furceafe. Spcnfer . 

SuRCEa'se. n.f Cefiation ; ftop. 

It might very well agree with your principles, if your dif¬ 
eipline were fully planted, even to fend out your writs of fur¬ 
ceafe unto all courts of England for the moft things handled in 
them. Hooker. 

Surcha'rge. n.f [furcharge, French ; from the verb] Over¬ 
burthen ; more than can be well born. 

The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receive a fur- 
charge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it doth the 
firft. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

An obje& of furcharge or excefs deftroyeth the fenfe; as 
the light of the fun, the eye; a violent found near the ear, 
the hearing. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The moralifts make this raging of a lion to be a furcharge 
of one madnefs upon another. L'Eflrange. 

To Surcha'rge. v.a. [furcharger, French.] To overload; 
to overburthen. 

They put upon every portion of land a reafonable rent, 
which they called Romefcot, the which might not furcharge 
the tenant or freeholder. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

Tamas was returned to Tauris, in hope to have fuddenly 
furprifed his enemy, fur charged with the pleafures of fo rich a 
city. Knolle s' s Hiflory cf the Turks. 

More remov’d. 

Left heav’n fur charg'd with potent multitude, 

Might hap to move new broils. Milton's Paradife Lcjl. 

He ceas’d, difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears 
Without the vent of words. Milt As Paradife Lift* 

25 T When 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SUR 

When graceful forrow in her pomp appears, 

Sure (he is drefs’d in Melefinda’s tears : 

Your head reclin’d, as hiding grief from view. 

Droops like a rofe furcharg'd with morning dew. Dryden. 
Surcha / rger. n.f [from fitrtharge.] One that overburthens. 
Surci'ngle. n.f [fur and cingulum, Latin.] 
j. A girth with which the burthen is bound upon a horfe. 

2. The girdle of a caffock. 

Juftly he chofe the fur angle and gown. Marvel. 

Su'rcle. n.f [furcultts , Latin.] Alhoot; a twig; a fucker. 
Not in general ufe. 

It is an arboreous excrefcence, or fuperplant, which the 
tree cannot aflimilate, and therefore fprouteth not forth in 
boughs and furclcs of the fame fhape unto the tree. Brozun. 

The bafxlica dividing into two branches below the cubit, 
the outward fendeth two furcles unto the thumb. Brown. 

Su / rcoat. n.f [furcot, old French; fur and coat.] A fhort 
coat worn over the reft of the drefs. 

The honourable habiliments,.as robes of ftate, parliament- 
robes, the furcoat , and mantle. Camden. 

The commons were hefotted in excefs of apparel, in wide 
furcoats reaching to their loins. Camden . 

That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 

Their fwords, their fhields, their furcoats were the fam e.Dry. 
Surd. adj. [ furdus, Latin. ] 

1. Deaf; wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

2. Unheard ; not perceived by the ear. 
q. Not exprefted by any term. 

SURE. adj. *[ feure. , French.] 

1. Certain; unfailing; infallible. 

The teftimony of the Lord is fare , and giveth wifdom unto 
the fimple. Pfalm xix. 7. 

Who knows. 

Let this be good, whether our angry foe 
Can give it, or will ever ? How he can, 

Is doubtful; that he never will, is fur e. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

2 . Certainly doomed. 

Our coin beyond fea is valued according to the filver in it: 
fending it in bullion is the fafeft way, and the weightieft is fure 
to go. ' Locke. 

3. Confident; undoubting; certainly knowing. 

Friar Laurence met them both ; 

Him he knew well, and guefs’d that it was {he; 

But, being mafk’d, he was not fure of it. Sbakefpeare. 

Let no man feek what may befall; 

Evil he may be fure. Milton. 

The youngeft in the morning are not fure 
That ’till the night their life they can fecure. Denham. 

While fore of battle, while our wounds are green, 

Why would we tempt the doubtful dye agen ? 

In wars renew’d, uncertain of fuccefs. 

Sure of a fhare, as umpires of the peace. Dryden. 

If you find nothing new in the matter, I am fure much lefs 
will you in the ftilc. Wake. 

Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though fure, with feeming diffidence. Pope. 
4.. Safe; firm; certain; paft doubt or danger. 

Thy kingdom fhall be fure unto thee, after that thou fhalt 
have known that the heavens do rule. Dan. iv. 26. 

He bad me make Jure of the bear, before I fell his fkin. L'Ejl. 
They would make others on both fxdes Jure of pleafing, in 
preference to inftrudtion. Dryden 7 s Dufrefnoy. 

They have a nearer and ftrer way to the felicity of life, by 
tempering their paffions, and reducing their appetites. 'Temple. 
A peace cannot fail us, provided we make fure of Spain. 

. Temple. 

Revenge is now my joy; he’s not for me. 

And I’ll make fure he ne’er fhall be for thee. Dryden. 

I bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power. 

All to make fu> e the vengeance of this day. 

Which even this day has ruin’d. Dryd. Spanijh Fryar. 

Make Cato fure, and give up Utica, 

Cnefar will ne’er refufe thee fuch a trifle. Addifon's Cato. 
They have reafon to make all adlions worthy of obferva- 
tion, which are Jure to be obferved. Atterbury. 

5. Firm; ftable; not liable to failure. 

Thou the garland wear’ll fuccefiively; 

Yet though thou ftand’ft more fure than I could dp. 

Thou art not firm enough. Shakcfp. Henry IV. 

I wifh your horles fwift and fure of foot. 

And fo I do commend you to their backs. Shakf. Macbeth. 

Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence; 

The furejl guard is innocence. Rofcommon. 

Partition firm and fure the waters to divide. Milton . 

Doubting thus of innate principles, men will call pulling 
up the old foundations of knowledge and certainty: I per- 
fuade myfelf that the way I have .purfued, being conformable 
to truth, lays thofe foundations furer. Locke. 

To prove a genuine birth, 

On female truth 2ffenting faith relies: 

Thus manireft of right, I build my claim. 

Sure founded on a fair maternal fame. Pipe's Odyffy. 
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Object of fenfe would then determine the views of all f , 
to be Jure, who converfed perpetually with them / H 
Though the chymift could not calcine the 
to obtain its fixed fait, to be fure it muft have feme 

Sure. adv. [furement, French.] Certainly; Without 
doubtlefs. It is generally without emphafis- and d ° Ubt} 
funding its original meaning, expreife rather doubt tCrf 

Something, fure, of ftate 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit. o. 

Her looks were flufhfd, and fullen was her mien 
That fure the virgin goddefs, had fhe been 
Aught but a virgin, muft the guilt have feen. jj m 

Sure the queen would wifh him ftill unknown- * V®’ 

She loaths, detefts him, flies his hated prefence g •/ 

Sure, upon the whole, a bad author deferves better Xt 
than a bad cntick. 

SU ft U mbW ED ' ^ ^ Treadin S &mly; £ 

True earned forrows, rooted miferies, 

Anguifh in grain, vexations ripe and blown, 

Surefooted griefs, folid calamities. v, » 

Su'rely. adv. [from jure.] ° ' 

1. Certainly; undoubtedly ; without doubt. It is often ufed 
rather to intend apd ftrengthen the meaning of the fentence 
than with any diftincl and explicable meaning. 

In the day that thou eateft thereof thou fhalt furely die. Gen. 

Thou furely hadft not come foie fugitive. Milton 

He that created fomething out of nothing, furely can raife 
great things out of fmall. g mh 

T he curious have thought the mod minute affairs of Rome 
worth notice; and furely the confideration of their wealth is 
at lead of as great importance as grammatical criticifms. Arb. 

2. Firmly; without hazard. 

He that walketh righteoufly, walketh furely. ' 

Su'ren ess. n.f [from fure.] Certainty. 

He diverted himfelf with the fpeculation of the feed of co¬ 
ral; and for more furenefs he repeats it. IVoodward. 

Su'retiship. n.f. [from furety .] The office of a furety or 
bondfman ; the a<St of being bound for another. 

Hath not the greateft flaughter of armies been effefted by 
ftratagem ? And have not the faired eftates been deftroyed by 
furetifhip ? South. 

Idly, like prifoners, which whole months will fwear 
That only furetifhip hath brought them there. Donne. 

If here not clear’d, no furetyjhip can bail 
Condemned debtors from th’ eternal gaol. Dedham. 

SU'RETY. n. f. [fur.ete, French.] 

1. Certainty; indubitablenefs. 

There the princeftes determining to bathe, thought it was fo 
privileged a place as no body durft prefume to come thither; 
yet, for the more furety , they looked round about. Sidney. 
Know of a furety that thy feed fhall be a ftranger. Gen. xv. 

2. Foundation of liability ; fupport. 

We our ftate 

Hold, as you your’s, while our obedience holds; 

On other furety none. Milton. 

3. Evidence; ratification; confirmation. 

She call’d the faints to furety , 

That fhe would never put it from her finger, 

Unlefs fhe gave it to yourfelf. Sbakefpeare. 

4. Security againft lofs or damage; fecurity for payment. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thoufand more, in furety of the which 
One part of Acquitain is bound to us. Sbakefpeare. 

5. Hoftage ; bondfman ; one that gives fecurity for another; 
one that is bound for another. 

That you may well perceive I have not wrong’d you, 
One of the greateft in the Chriftian world 
Shall be my furety. Shakefp. All's well that ends mb 

1 will be /urety for him; of my hand fhalt thou require him. 

Gen. xliii- 9- 

Yet be not furety , if thou be a father; 

Love is a perfonal debt: I cannot give 
My children’s right, nor ought he take it. htnf • 

All, in infancy, are by others prefented with the deires 
of the parents, and interceffion of Sureties, that they nxay 
early admitted by baptifm into the fchool of Chrift. Hainnf • 

Surface, n.f [fur and face, French.] Superficies; out 1 c, 
fuperfice. It is accented by Milton on the lad fylkble. 

Which of us who beholds the bright furface ^ 

Of this ethereous mold, whereon we ftand. _ 1 

All their furfaces (hall be truly plain, or truly fpherica, 
look all the fame way, fo as together to compole one e 
furface. NwtmsOf 

Errours like ftraws upon the furface flow; , 

He who would fearch for pearls muft dive below. ) 

To Su'rfeit. v. a. [from fur an d faire, French, to do more .- v , 
enough, to overdo. ] To feed with meat or drink to 
and ficknefs; to cram, overmuch. 
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The furfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores. Sbakefpeare. 

To Su'rfeit. v. n. To be fed to fatiety and ficknefs. 

The commonwealth isfickof their own choice; 

Their over-greedy love hath furfeited. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
They are as fide that Jurfeit with too much, as they that 
ftarve with nothing. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Take heed left your hearts be overcharged with furfeiting 
and drunkennefs. Luke xxi. 34. 

Though lbme had fo furfeited in the vineyards, and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 
the Spaniards lent them all home. Clarendon. 

They muft be let loofe to the childifh play they fancy, 
which they fhould be weaned from, by being made to jurfeit of 
it. Locke. 

Su'rfeit. n.f [from the verb.] Sicknefs or fatiety caufed 
bv overfuinefs. 

” When we are fick in fortune, often the furfeits of our own 
behaviour, we make guilty of our difafters the fun, the moon 
and ftars. _ _ Shakefp. King Lear. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jefter! 

I have long dream’d of fuch a kind of man, 

So fur fit fwell’d, fo old, and fo profane. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Now comes the lick hour that his furfeit made; 

Now fhall he try his friends that flatter’d him. Shah. R. II. 

Thou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full 
Of the wars furfeits to go rove with one 
That’s yet unbruis’d. Shakef Coriolanus. 

Why, difeafe, do’ft thou moleft 
Ladies, and of them the beft ? 

Do not men grow fick of rites. 

To thy altars, by their nights 

Spent in furfeits ? Ben. Johnfon. 

Surfeits many times turn to purges, both upwards and 
downwards. Bacm's Natural Hijhn. 

Peace, which he lov’d in life, did lend 
Her hand to bring him to his end ; 

When age and death call’d for the fcore. 

No furfeits were to reckon for. Crafaw: 

Our father 

Has ta’en himfelf a furfeit of the world, 

And cries, it is not fafe that we fhould tafte it. Otway. 
URtElTER. n.f. [rrom jurfeit.] One who riots ; a glutton. 

I did not think 

This am’rous furfeiter would have donn’d his helm 

For fuch a petty war. Sbak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Surfeit water, n.f [furfeit and water. J Water that 
cures furfeits. 

A little cold-diftilled poppywater, which is the true furfeit- 

water, with eafe and abftincnce, often ends diftempers in the 
beginning. T , 

C. 7 „ & 0 r rr r T . Locke. 

wURge. n.f. [from fur go, Latin.] A fwelling fea; wave roll¬ 
ing above the general furface of the water; billow; wave. 

The realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
r agmg [urges, unruled and undireaed of any. Stenfpr 

T he wind-fhak’d furge, with high and monftrous main, * 
beems to calt water on the burning bear, 

' And quench the guards of the ever-fired pole: 

I never did like moleftation view 

On the enchafed flood. S%. Othello. 

ne trod the water, 

Whofe enmity he flung afide, and breafted 

■ eander VtTuS’roustr nipa/ri0 i' at e>^ ^ 
Shot after us in ftorm, o’erblown, hath laid 
e fiery/, w that from the precipice 
Of heav n receiv’d us falling. Milton's Pdradife Loft 
ie (weeps the fkies, and clears the cloudy North * 

He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar * 

urfues the foaming [urges to the fhore. twj- 

r hens, near Ifmena’s fwelling flood, J 

|th dread beheld the roWingfirges fweep 

To St" CapS hlS fldl, g hter ’ d F>ns into the deep ? p rhr 

Surge, v. n. [from fur^o Latin 1 'r r 11 
high. L J * 9 f o fwell; to rife 

Tin P ' lom °f rH the main 

M Urg fe WatCrS J ‘ ke a mo ^in rife. Fein 
He, all m rage, his fea-god fire befousrht * < 

Sorae curled vengeance on,his Ton to calf 

To’fe, gU !! S tW ° monfters ftrai S ht -ere brought F ® 

And /, ° tt0m tUrn ' d ^ funous -Ms S ^ 

HeaVn ?' l ) lg; t ayeS ’ . aS mountains ’ to aft'ault 

height, and with the centre mix the Dole A/i‘h 
Not with indented wave, P ’ 1 ton ' 

rone ° n the ground, as fince; but on his rear 

Fold"-Sr af f n ,ilHlg that to wer’d 

waves a/ainT ,T“ ' , m ‘ m ’ s Aft- 

Thou ,t 1 , A . a S ain( t a folia rock, J 

Vain bat? *° T" S dafl> ’ d ’ th ’ renew 

Iwt ry, and ,n froth or bubbles end ’ Mihm _ 
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Su'rgeon. n f [Corrupted by converfation from chirurgcon.] 
One who cures by manual operation; one whofe duty is to 
a£l in external maladies by the direction of the phyfician. 

The wound was paft the cure of a better furgeon than my- 
feJf, fo as I could but receive fome few of her dying words. Sid. 

I meddle with no woman’s matters; but withal, I am a jur- 
gcon to old fhoes. Shakejp. Jidius Ccefar. 

He that hath wounded his neighbour, is tied to the expenccs 
of the furgeon, and other incidences.. Tay’cr. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain: 
The furgeons foon defpoil’d them of their arms. 

And fome with falves they cure. Dryden . 

Su'rgeonry. \n.f. [for chirurgery.] The a£l of curing by 
Su'rgery. ) manual operation. 

Jt would feem very evil furgery to cut off every unfound 
part of the body, which, being by other due means reco¬ 
vered, might afterwards do good fervice. Spenfcr. 

Bist ftrangely vifited people. 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
They are often tarr’d over with the furgery of our fiheep, 
and would you have us kifs tar ? Sbakefpeare. 

Su'rgy. adj. [from furge.] Riling in billows. 

What caufe hath led you to the Spartan court ? 

Do publick or domeftick cares conftrain 
This toilfome voyage o’er the J'urgy main ? Po^e* 

Su'rl ily. adv. [ from fur!y ] In a luriy manner. 

Su'rliness. n.J. [from Jurly. ] Gloomy morofenefs; four 

anger. 

Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn ; 

None greets; for none the greeting will return ; 

But in dumb furlinejs, each arm’d wick care. 

His foe profell, as brother of the war. Dryden. 

Su'rling. »./. [from furly.] A four morofe fellow. Not ufed. 
Thefe four furlings are to be commended to fieur Gau- 
lard. Camden ' 

SU ELY. adj. [from yup, four, Saxon.] Gloomily morofe • 
rough ; uncivil; four; fxlently angry. 

Fis like you’ll prove a jolly Jurly groom, 

That take it on you at the firft fo roundly. Sbakefpeare . 

That furly fpirit, melancholy. 

Had bak’d thy blood, and made it heavy thick. 

Which elfe runs tickling up and down the veins. 

Making that ideot laughter keep mens eyes. 

And ftrain their cheeks to idle merriment. Shakef. K. John 
Againft the Capitol I met a lion, ’ J ' 

Who glar’d upon me, and went furly by. 

Without annoying me. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Kepuls d by Jurly grooms, who wait before' 

I he ileeping tyrant’s interdidled door. Dryden 

r What if among the courtly tribe 
You loft a place, and fav’d a bribe? 

And then in Jurly mood came here 
T o fifteen hundred pounds a year. 

And fierce againft the whigs harangu’d ? Swift 

The zephyrs floating loofe, the timely rains, U ‘ 

Now foften’d into joy th e furly llorms. Thomfon's Summer 
To Surmi SE. V. a. [Jurmift, French.] To fufpea ; to imari 
lmpeifeclly ; to imagine without certain knowledge " 

Man coveteth what exceedeth the reach of fenfe, yea fome 
what above capacity of reafon, fomewhat divine and heavenly 
which with hidden exultation it rather furmifeth than con’ 
ceiveth ; fomewhat it feeketh, and what' that fa dTaiyT 
knoweth not; yet very intemive defire thereof doth fo incite 
Inrl rK 2 0t T knOVVn del, S hts and pleafures are laid afide 
drfreT S ' Ve P “ t0 thC learch ° f this but fufpecled 

Of queftions and llrifes of words cometh envy, flifs 
and evil furmihnus. railings, 

Jf - r 1 Dm. vi. 4. 

ourmije not 7 

HlS prefence to thefe narrow bounds confin’d. Milt n 

It waited nearer yet, and then fhe knew 

I hat what before foe but furmis’d, was true. Dryder 

tion of the 3 " 8 Y aS n0t wrou S ht b y alterin g 'he form or pofil 
bv diffolvhigTt ’ “ ™ JUrn " Jed ^ 3 ^ -anTut 

Surmi'se. n.f. (.#»& French. ] Impetfea notioTfofof 
don , imagination not lupported by knowledge. 5 P 

0 i et go pnvat efu,mijes, whereby the thino- i t f e jf nn , 

made better or worfe; if jaft and allowable reafon m T! I a 
them to do as they did, then are thefe cenfures fruftrTtJY t 
T hey were by law of that proud tyrannef ‘ 

Proyok d with wrath, and envy’s falfe furmifL 
Condemned t0 that dungeon mercilefs, 

Aaton’is? 0llld ^5 W ° e ’ and diein "’^tchednefs F 9 
Aaron is gone; and my compafli cn ate heart * i 

W.I1 not permit my eyes once to behold 

1 he thing, whereat it trembles by furmife. o; i r, 

„ We double honour gain ^‘JP-Macbeth. 

r;om bis furmife prov'd falfe. 

Mihcn. 

No 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SUR 

No fooner did they efpy the Englifh turning from them, 
but they were of opinion that they fled towards their fbipping: 
this furmife was occafioned, for that the Englifh fhips removed 
the day before. Hayward . 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes , 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 

No man ought to be charged with principles he actually 
difowns, unlefs his practices contradidt his profefifion; not 
upon fmall Junnfes . Swift . 

To SURMO'UNT. v. a. [furmonter , French.] 

1. To rife above. 

The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, over-reach 
and fur mount all winds and clouds. Paleigh. 

2. To conquer; to overcome. 

Though no refiftance was made, the Englifh had much ado 
to furmount the natural difficulties of the place the greateft part 
of one day. Hayward. 

He hardly efcaped to the Perfian court; from whence, if 
the love of his country had not furmounted its bafe ingratitude 
to him, he had many invitations to return at the head of the 
Perfian fleet; but he rather chofe a voluntary death. Swift. 

3. Tofurpafs; to exceed. 

What furmounts the reach 
Of human fenfe, I fhall delineate fo, 

Bv lik’ning fpiritual to corporeal forms, 

As may exprefs them beft. Milton’s Paradife Loff . 

Surmountable, adj. [from furmount .] Conquerable; fu- 
perable. 

Si/rmullet. 71. f [mugil, Lat.] A fort of Afh. Ainfworth. 
Su'rname. n.f. [Jurnotn , French.] 

1. The name of the family; the name which one has over and 
above the Chriftian name. 

Many which were mere Englifh joined with thelrifh againft 
the king, taking on them Irifh habits and cuftoms, which 
could never flnee be clean wiped away; of which fort bemoft 
ef th q fur names that end in an , as Hernan, Shinan, and Mun- 
gan, which now account themfelves natural Irifh. Spenfer. 

He, made heir not only of his brother’s kingdom, but of 
his virtues and haughty thoughts, and or the furname alfo of 
BarbarofTa, began to afpire unto the empire of all that part of 
Africk. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

The epithets of great men, monfieur Boileau is of opinion, 
were in the nature of Jurhames , and repeated as fuch. Pope . 

2. An appellation added to the original name. 

Witnefs may 

My furname Coriolanus: the painful fervice. 

The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thanklefs country, are requited 
But with that furname. Shak. Coriolanus . 

To Su'rname. v. a. [furnommer , Fr. from the noun.] To 
name by an appellation added to the original name. 

The people of Rome have by common voice. 

In election for the Roman empire, 

Chofen Andronicus, furnamed Pius. Shak. Titus Androuicus. 
Another fhall fubferibe with his hand unto the Lord, and 
furname himfelf by the name of Ifrael. . . If xliv. 5. 

Pyreicus, only famous for counterfeiting earthen pitchers, 
a fcullery, rogues together by the ears, was firnamed Rupo- 
vraphus. Peacham on Drawing. 

How he, furnarrid of Africa, difmifs’d 
In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. Milton. 

God commanded man what was good; but the devil fur- 
named it evil, and thereby baffled the command. South. 

ToSurpa'ss. v.a. [furpaJfer,Frenz\\.] To excel; to exceed; 
to go beyond in excellence. 

The climate’s delicate, 

Fertile the ifle, the temple much furpaffing 
The common praife it bears. Shah. Winter s TaU. 

O, by what name, for thou above all thefe, 

. Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 

Sur.pajjejl far my naming ! how may I 

Adore thee, author of this univerfe? rmi 

Achilles, Plomer’s hero, in ftrength and courage furpajjed 
the reft of the Grecian army. Dryden. 

A nymph of late there was, 

Whofe heav’nly form her fellows did furpafs. 

The pride and joy of fair Arcadia’s plains. Dryden 

Under or near the Line are mountains, which, for igne s 
and number, furpafs thofe of colder countries, as much as 
the heat ther ofurpaffes that of thofe countries. Woodward. 
Surpassing, participial adj. [from Jurpafs.] Excellent in an 
high degree. 

O thou ! that with furpaffing glory crown d, 

Look’ft from thy foie dominion like the god 
Of this new world. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

His miracles proved him to be fent from God, not more by 
that infinite power that was feen in them, than by thatyU- 
fiafbm goodnefs they demonftrated to the world. 

Su'rplice. n.f. [furpdisjurplis, Fr. fupcrpellicium, Lat ] The 
white oarb which the clergy wear in their a&s of mimitration. 

It will wear the furplice of humility over the black gown of 
a big heart. Shakef All’s well that ends well . 


SUR 

The cin&us gabinus is a long garment, not unlike a f ur . 
plice , which would have trailed on the ground, had it huno- 
loofe, and was therefore gathered about the middle with a 
girdle. Addifin. 

Su'rplus. In.f [fur and plus, French.] A fupernume- 
Surplu'sage. 5 rarypart; overplus; what remains whenufe 
is fatisfied. 

If then thee lift my offered grace to ufe, 

Take what thou pleafe of all this furplufage ; 

If thee lift not, leave have thou to refufe. Sten r er. 

That you have vouchfaf’d my poor houfe to vifit, 

It is a fur plus of your grace. Shakefpeare. 

When the price of corn falleth, men give over furplus til¬ 
lage, and break no more ground. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

We made a fubftance fo difpofed to fluidity, that by fo fmall 
an agitation as only the furplufage of that which the ambient 
air is wont to have about the middle even of a Winter’s day, 
above what it hath in the firft part. Boyle. 

The officers fpent all, fo as there was no furplufage of trea- 
fure; and yet that all was not fufficient. Davies. 

Whatfoever degrees of aflent one affords a propofition be¬ 
yond the degrees of evidence, it is plain all that jwplufagecd 
aflurance is owing not to the love of truth. Luke. 

Surpri sal. l n r r furprife , French ; from the verb.] 

Surpri se. 3 J LJ z J 

1. The aof taking unawares; the ftate of being taken unawares, 

Parents fhould mark heedfully the witty excufes of their 
children, efpecially at fuddains and furprifals ; but rather mark 
than pamper them IVotton , 

This let him know. 

Left, wilfully tranfgreffing, he pretend 

Suprifaf unadmonilh’d, unforewarn’d. Milton’s Par. hft, 

I let afide the taking of St. Jago and St. Domingo in Hif- 
paniola, as furprizes rather than encounters. Baton. 

This ftrange furprifal put the knight 
And wrathfuf fquire into a fright. Hudibras, 

There is a vaft difference between them, as vaft as between 
inadvertency and deliberation, between furprize and fet pur- 

pofe. Stu f h - 

2. A difh, I fuppofe, which has nothing in it. 

Few care for carving trifles in diiguile. 

Or that fantaftick difh fome call furprife. King’s Cookery. 

9 Sudden confufion or perplexity. 

To SURPRISE, v. a. [ furpris , French, from fur prendre.] 

1. To take unawares; to fall upon unexpectedly. 

The caftle of Macduff I will furprife , 

Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o’ th’(word 
His wife, his babes. Smhffeart s Madite, 

Now do our ears before our eyes. 

Like men in mifts, 

Difcover who’d the ftate furprize. 

And who refills. 7 ‘ k J‘ n < 

Bid- her well beware. 

Left, by fome fair appearing good furfrU'd, 

She diaate falfe, and mifmtorm the will. 

How fhall he keep, what, fleeping or awake, 

A weaker may furp 1 f/e, a ftronger take ? - ’ 

The mingled paflions that furprizd his heart! Tbnj 

2. To aftonifh by fomething wonderful. . .lAumefs 

People were not fo much frighted asfurpnzed at pp * 

3. To confufe ox perplex by fomething hidden. 

Up he ftarts, difcover d and furpris d . 

Surprising, participial adj. [ from fur pi if- ] 

railing fudden wonder or concern. , ver f ur . 

The greateft aaions of a celebrated perfon, 10 e . le d 
prifmg and extraordinary, are no more thanjvhat a ^ 

from him. ff i rce that 

Surprisingly, adv. [from furpnfing .] To = 

raifes wonder ; in a manner that raifes wonder. . at 

If out of thefe ten thouUnd, we fhould take th m ^ 
are employed in publick bufinefs, the number o 

remain will be Jurprizingly little. ... i Over- 

Su'rquedry. n.f [fur and cuuler, old Fr. to thi -J 
weening; pride; infolence. Obfolete. - 
They' overcommen, were deprived _ 

Of their proud beauty, and the one moiety 
Transform’d to fifh for their bold furquedny, J 

Late-born modefty 

Hath got fuch root in cafy waxen hearts, 

That men may not themfelves their own go F 

Extol, without fufpea of. furquedny . . anfvvCr 

Surrebutter .n.f. [Inlaw.] A ftcond rebutter, 

to a rebutter. A term in the courts. , law-] A 

Surrejoinder, n . f . [ furrejoindre , ri enc j L lhere join* 
fecond defence of the plaintift s a^ion, <TP -.g atl0 . Boiiep 
der of the defendant, which the civilians caU^- 
To SURRENDER, v.a. [ furrendre , old frenen.j 

i. To yield up; to deliver up. t0 m ake 

Solemn dedication of churches ferve no , i<jht which 
publick, but further alfo to furrender up th * othefV ^ 
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nthenhife their founders might have in them, and to make 
God himfelf their owner. llMka • 

2 To deliver up an enemy. 

Ripe age bade him furrender late, . 

His life and long good fortune unto final fate. Fairfax. 
He willing to furrender up the caftle, forbade his foldiers to 

have any talk with the enemy . KmMs - 

To Surre nder, v. n. To yield ; to give ones felf up. 

This mighty Archimedes too furrenders now. G Linville. 

Surrender* ? n r rf rom the verb.] 

Surre'ndry. i 
j. The aft of yielding. 

Our general mother, with eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, 

/nd meek furrender , half-embracing lean d 
On our firft father. Milton’s Paradfe l of. 

Having muftered up all the forces he could, the clouds above 
and the deeps below, he prepares for a funender\ aflerting, 
from a miftaken computation, that all thefe will not come up 
to near the quantity requilite. hVclodward. 

Juba’s furrender 

Would give up Africk unto Caefar’s hands. Addifon. 

1. The aCt of refigning or giving up to another. 

If our father carry authority with fuch difpofition as he 
bears, this la ft furrender of his will but offend us. Shakefpeare. 

That hope quickly vanifiied upon the undoubted intelli¬ 
gence of that furrender. Clarendon. 

& As opprefled dates made themfelves homagers to the Ro¬ 
mans to engage their protection, fo we fhould have made an 
entire furrendry of ourfelves to God, that we might have gain¬ 
ed a title to his deliverances. Decay of Piety. 

In paffing a thing away by deed of gift, are required a fur¬ 
render on the giver’s part, of all the property he has in it; and 
to the making of a thing facred, this furrender by its right 
owner is neceliary. South’s Sermons. 

Surre'ption. n f [ furrepius , Latin.] Surprife; hidden and 
unperceived invafion. 

Sins compatible with a regenerate eftate, are fins of a Hid¬ 
den fw r option. Hammond. 

SURREPITTIOUS. adj. [ furreptitius , Latin.] Done by 
Health ; gotten or produced fraudulently. 

Scaliger hath not tranflated the firft; perhaps fuppofmg it 
furreptitious , or unworthy fo great an aflertion- Brown. 

The Maforites numbred not only the fedions and lines, but 
even the words and letters of the Old Teftament, the better to 
fecure it from furreptitious praClices. Govern, of the Tongue. 

A correCl: copy of the Dunciad, the many furreptitious ones 
have rendered necefiary. Letter to Buhl, of Pope’s Dunciad. 
Surreptitiously, adv. [from furreptitious.] By ftealth ; 
fraudulently. 

Thou haft got it more flrreftitioufly than he did, and with 
Iefs effect. Govern, of the Longue. 

To Su'rrogate. v.a. [furrogo^ Latin.] To put in the place 
of another. 

Su'rrogate. n.f. [furrogatus , Latin.] A deputy; a dele¬ 
gate ; the deputy of an ecclefiaftical judge, 
i o Surrou'nd. v. a. [ furronder , L r.J To environ ; to en- 
compafs; to enclofe on all Tides. 

Yelling monfters that with ceafelefs cry 
Sw round me, as thou faweft. Milton. 

Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton . 

Bad angels feen 

On wing under the burning cope of hell, 

’ Twixt upper, neather, and furrounding fires. Milton. 
As the bodies that furround us diverfly afFeCf our oro-ans, 
the mind is forced to receive the impreffions. Locke. 

Surso'lid. [In algebra.] The fourth multiplication or power 
of any number whatever taken as the root. Trevoux. 

Surso'lid Problem. [In mathematicks.] That which cannot 
be refolved but by curves of a higher nature than a conick 

J T , „ Harris. 

R ’ ou T * “■/ [French.] A large coat worn over all the 
rett. 

The furtout if abroad you wear, 

Repels the rigour of the air ; 

Would you be warmer, if at home 
You had the fabrick, and the loom ? Prior 

Sir Roger ffle mortally hated, and ufed to hire fellows to 
iquirt kennel-water upon him, fo that he was forced to wear 
ijurtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came home pretty 
clean, except where th cfurtout was a little fcanty. Arbuthnot 

T sas&r* [/ ™'- FrJ To 

Hippocrates mentions a fuppuration that furvenes lethargies. 

To SURVfT 1 y te ™ inates in f/onCumption. Barve,. 

1 o auKVh Y. v.a. [furveoir, old French.] 

'higher™]ace. ki to have under the «ew; to view as from a 

Round he/urwj.j, and well might where he flood, 

S« high above. Milton, 


Denham i 


Spenferi 
Waller. 
Dryden . 

Milton « 
Denham. 


Dryden. 
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Though with thofe ftreams he no refemblance hold, 

Whofe foam is amber and their gravel gold ; 

His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t’explore. 

Search not his bottom, but furvey his ftiore. 

2. To overfee as one in authority. 

3. To view as examining. 

The hufbandman’s felf came that Way; 

Of cuftom to furvey his ground, 

And his trees of ftate incompafs round. 

Early abroad he did the world furvey , 

As if he knew he had not long to ftay. 

With fuch alter’d looks 
All pale and fpeechlefs, he furvey d me round. 

Survey, n.f [from the verb.] View; profpecL 
Her ftars in all their vaft furvey 
Ufelefs befides ! 

Under his proud furvey the city lies, 

And like a mift beneath a hill doth rife. 

No longer letted of his prey; 

He leaps up at it with enrag’d defire, 

O’erlooks the neighbours with a wide furvey, 

And nods at ev’ry houfe his threat’ning fire. 

Survey'or. n.f. [from furvey.] 

1. An overfeer; one placed to fuperintend others. 

Were’t not madnefs then, 

To make the fox furveyor of the fold ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Bifhop Fox was not only a grave counfeltor for war or peace, 
but alfo a good furveyor of works. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A meafurer of land. 

Should we furvey 

The plot of fituation, and the model; 

Queftion furvey or s , know our own eftate. 

How able fuch a work to undergo, 

To weigh againft his oppofite. Shakefpeare’s Henry IW 

Decempeda was a meafuring rod for taking the dimenfions 
of buildings; from hence came decempedator, for a furveyor , 
ufed by Cicero. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Survey'orship. n.f. [from furveyor.] The office of a fur¬ 
veyor. 

To Sur'view. v.a. [ furveoir , old French.] To overlook; 
to have in view. Not in ufe. 

That turret’s frame moft admirable was* 

Like higheft heaven compafted round* 

And lifted high above this earthly mafs. 

Which it furview’d, as hills do lower ground. Fairy Khieen; 
To SURVI'VE. v. n. [fupervivoy Latin; furvivre> Fr.] 

1. To live after the death of another. 

Thofe that furvive, let Rome reward with love. Shak. 

Try pleafure. 

Which when no other enemy furvives, 

Still conquers all the conquerors. Denham. 

2. To live after any thing. 

Now that he is dead, his immortal fame furviveth , and flou- 
rifheth in the mouths of all people. Spenfer. 

The love of horfes which they had alive. 

And care of chariots after death furvive. Dryden. 

The rhapfodies, called the characlerifticks, would never 
have furvived the firft edition, if they had not difeovered fo 
ftrong a tin&ure of infidelity. Watts. 

3. To remain alive. 

No longer now that golden age appears. 

When patriarch-wits furviv’d a thoufand years ; 

Now length of fame, our fecond life, is loft, 

And bare threefcore is all ev’n that can boaft; 

Our Tons their father’s failing language fee. 

And fuch as Chaucer is, fhall Dryden be- 
To Survi'Ve. v. a. To outlive. 

I ll afliire her of 

Her widowhood, be it that fhe Jurvives mej 
In all my lands and leafes whatfoever. Shakefpeare. 

Survi ver. n.f. [fromfurvive.] One who outlives another. 
Your father loft a father. 

That father, his; and the furvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for fome term. 

To do obfequious forrow. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Although fome died, the father beholding fo many defeents, 
the number of furvivors muft ftill be very great. Brown . 

I did difeern 

From his furvivors , I could nothing learn. Denham . 

Her majefty is heir to the furvivor of the late king. Swift. 

SurviVership. n.f [from furviver.] The ftate of outliving 
another. 

Such offices granted in reverfion were void, unlefs where 
the grant has been b y furviverjbip. Ayliffe’s Par ergon. 

Susceptibility, n.f [from fufceptible.] Quality of admit¬ 
ting ; tendency to admit. 

. The fufeeptibility of thofe influences, and the effe&s thereof 
is the general providential law whereby other phyfical beings 
are governed. r „ j> 

SUSCE'P FIBLE. adj. [fufceptible, Fr. Prior has accented 

this improperly on the firft fyllable.] Capable of admit¬ 
ting. 

2 5 U He 


Pope. 
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Tie moulded him platonically to his own idea, delighting 
fn (t in the choice of the materials, becaufe he found him J'uj- 
ceptible of gv-od form. Wot ton. 

In their tender years they are more fufceptlble of virtuous 
ivnpreffions than afterwards, when folicited by vulgar incli¬ 
nations. U Eftrange. 

Children’s minds are narrow, and ufually fufccptible but of 
one thought at once. Locke on Education. 

Blow with empty words thefufccptible flame. Prior. 
Susce'ption. n. f [jifeeptuoy Latin. ] A <51 of taking. 

A canon, promoted to holy orders, before he is of a law 
ful age lor the Jufception of orders, (hall have a voice in the 
chapter. Aylifte’s Parergon. 

SuscE ptive. adj. [from fufeeptus , Lat. this word is more ana¬ 
logical, though lefs ufed than fufceptible. ] Capable to admit. 

Since our nature is fo fufeeptive of errours on all Tides, it is 
fit we fhould have notices given us how far other perfons may 
become the caules of talfe judgments. Watts’i l.cgick. 

SuscLpiencW. n.f. [from Jufdpient.] Reception; ad million. 
SUSCI'PIEN T. n.f. [fufeipiens, Latin.] One who takes; one 
that admits or receives. 

To SU'SCITATE. v. n. [ffeiter, French -Jufcito, Lat.] To 
roufe; to excite. 

It concurreth but unto predifpofed effe&s, and only fufei- 
ta’cs thofe forms whofe determinations are feminal, and pro¬ 
ceed from the idea of themfelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Suscita'tion. n.f [fafcitation, Fr.from fufeitate.] The act 
of roufinn; or exciting. 

To Suspe'ct. v. a. [ juffido, fufpePtum, Lat.] 

1. To imagine’ with a degree of fear and jeaioufy what is not 
known. 

Nothing makes a man fufpeSl much, more than to know 
little; and therefore men fhould remedy fufpicion by procu¬ 
ring to know more. Bacon. 

Let us not then fufpedi our happy flate. 

As not fecure. Milton. 

From her hand I could fufped no ill. Milton . 

2 . To imagine guilty without proof. 

Though many poets may fufpeff themfelves for the partiali¬ 
ty of parents to their youngeft children, I know myfelf too 
well to be ever fatisfied with my own conceptions. Dryden. 

Some would perfuade us that body and extenfion are the 
fame thing, which change the fignification of words, which I 
would not fufpeff them of, they having fo feverely condemn¬ 
ed the philofophy of others. Locke. 

3. To hold uncertain. 

I cannot forbear a fiory which is fo well attefted, that I 
have no manner of reafon to fufpcSt the truth. Addifon. 

To Suspe'c.T". v. n. To imagine guilt. 

If I fufpePt without caufe, why then let me be your jeft. 

Shakctpeare’s Merry Wives of Wind]or. 
Suspe / ct. part. adj. [fufpeffi, French ] Doubtful. 

Sordid interefts or affectation of ftrange relations are not 
like to render your reports fufpedl or partial. Glanville. 

Suspe'ct. n.f [from the verb.] Sufpicion ; imagination with¬ 
out proof. Obfolete. 

No fancy mine, no other wrong fufpeft. 

Make me, O virtuous fhame, thy Jaws negleCL Sidney. 
The fale of offices and towns in France, 

If they were known, as the fufpedi is great. 

Would make thee quickly hop without a head 
My moft worthy mafter, in whofe breafl 
Doubt and jufpePt, alas, are plac’d too late, 

You fhould have fear’d falfe times, when you did fea fk.Shak. 
There be fo many falfe prints of praife, that a man may 
juftly hold it a fufpefd. Bacon. 

Nothing more jealous than a favourite towards the wain- 
ing-time and fufpeff of fatiety. Wotton. 

They might hold fure intelligence 
Among themfelves, without ffpedi t’offend. Daniel. 

If the king ends the differences, and takes away the/w/'- 
pefi, the cafe will be no worfe than when two duellifts enter 
the field. Suckling. 

To Suspend, v.a. [ffpenftre, French ; fufpendo , Latin.] 

1. To hang; to make to hang by any thing. 

As ’twixttwo equal armies faie 
Sufpends uncertain vidlory; 

Our fouls, which to advance our ffate, 

Were gone out, hung ’twixt her and me. Donne. 

It is reported by Ruffinus, that in the temple of Serapis, 
there was an iron chariot fufpended by loadftones; which ftones 
removed, the chariot fell and was dafhed to pieces. Brown. 

2 . To make to depend upon. 

God hath in the feripture fufpended the promife of eternal 
life upon this condition, that without obedience and holinefs 
of life no man {hall ever fee the Lord. Tillotfon. 

3. To interrupt; to make to flop for a time. 

The harmony 

Svfpended hell, and took with ravifhment 

The thronging audience. Milton. 

The cuard nor fights nor flies; their fate fo near, 

At once fvfpends their courage and their fear. Denham. 
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This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellefl 1 
beings, in their fteady profecution of true felicity that h 
can fufpend this profecution in particular cafes, tilfth P t\ ■' f 
looked before them. the > hav e 

[. To delay ; to hinder from proceeding. 0ckt ' 

Sujpencl your indignation againft my brother, till y 0u 
derive from him better teftimony of his intent. Sh/t-r aa 
• His anfvver did the nymph attend; ' 'B eare > 

Her looks, her fighs, her geilures all did pray him- 
But Godfrey wifely did his gran tfi/fpend. 

He doubts the wortl, and that a while did flay him. F ' 

To themfelves 1 left them ; 

For I fufpend their doom. Mi'ton 

The reafons for fu[pending the play were ill founded. Drill' 
The Britifn dame, famed for refifflefs grace, ^ 
Contends not now but for the fecond place ; 

Our love fufpended , we negledl the fair, 

For whom we burn’d, to gaze adoring here. Granvil 
A man may fufpend his choice from being determined for or 
againft the thing propofed, till he has examined whether it be 
really of a nature to make him happy or no. Locke 

5. To debar for a time from the execution of an office or enjoy¬ 
ment of a revenue. 

Good men fhould not be fufpended from the exercife of their 
miniftry, and deprived of their livelihood for ceremonies 
which are on all hands acknowledged indifferent. Sanderfcn. 

1 he bifhop of London was fummoned for not fufpending 
Dr. Sharp. ^ ^ Swift. 

Suspense, n.f [fufpens, French ; ftfpenfus, Latin.] 

1. Uncertainty; delay of certainty or determination; indeter¬ 
mination. 

Till this be done, their good affection towards the fafety of 
the church is acceptable ; but the way they preferibe us to pre- 
ferve it by, muff reft in fufpenfe. Hooker. 

Such true joy 'sfufpen r e 

What dream can I prefent to recompenfe? Waller. 

Ten days the prophet in Jufpenfe remain’d. 

Would no man’s fate pronounce ; at laft conftrain’d 
By Ithacus, he folemnly defign’d 
Me for the facrifice. Denham. 

In propofitions, where though the proofs in view are of moft 
moment, yet there are fufficient grounds to fufpedt that there 
is fallacy, or proofs as confiderable to be p-oduced on the 
contrary fide, there fufpenfe or diffent are often voluntary. Locke. 

2 . ACt of withholding the judgment. 

Whatever neceffity determines to the purfuit of real blifs, 
the fame neceffity eftablifhes fufpenfe , deliberation and ferutiny, 
whether its fatisfa&ion mifleads from our true happinefs. Locke. 

3. Privation for a time ; impediment for a time. 

4. Stop in the midft of two oppofites. 

For thee the fates, feverely kind, ordain 
A cool fufpenfe from pleafure or from pain. Pope. 

Suspense, adj. [ fufpenfus, Latin.] 

1. Held from proceeding. 

The felf-fame orders allowed, but yet eftabliffied in more 
wary and fufpenfe manner, as beifg to ftand in force till God 
fhould give the opportunity of iome general conference what 
might be beft for every of them afterwards to do; had both 
prevented all occafion of juft diflike which others might take, 
and referved a cheater liberty unto the authors themfelves, of 
entring unto Father consultation afterwards. Hooker. 

1 he great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though fteep, fufpenfe in heav’n 
Held by thy voice. ° Milton s ParadiJeLoJt. 

2. Held indoubt; held in expeftation. 

This faid, he fat; and expectation held 
His looks fufpenfe , awaiting who appear’d 
To fecond or oppofe. ~ ^ 

Suspension, n. f [Jufpenfion, Fr . from fufpend ] 

1. ACtof making to hang on any thing. 

2. Adi of making to depend on any thing. 

3. A< 5 t of delaying. 

Had we had time to pray, 

With thoufand vows and tears we fhould have ‘ oU S 1 L ^ 
That fad decree’s fufpenfion to have wrought. 

4. Adi of withholding or balancing the judgment. . 4^ 

In his Indian relations, wherein are containe 
accounts, he is furely to be read with fufperijion, ^ ^ 
they which weakned his authorities with former age ’ ‘ ^ 
is feldom mentioned without derogatory parenthees- 

The mode of the will, which anfwers to dubitati » / 

be called fujpenjmi ; and that which in the fanta 1 Q r( y], 
obftinacy, is conftancy in the intelledlual. 

K. Interruption; temporary cefiation. f u: ne s in 

Nor was any thing done for the better adju 1 p j- aine 
the time of that Jufpenfton , but every thing e t 1 
flate of unconcernednefs as before. _ -j q'hat hy 

Suspensory, adj. [ fuf pen fire, ^ r. fufpenfus, a .J 

which a thing hangs. _ . , e wa nting 

There are feveral parts peculiar to brutes vv Jfyy. 

in man, as the feventh or J'ufpenJory mu.cle 0 

SUSPICION' 







s u s • 

CrSPI'CiON. n.f. [M!** Vr . fufpeio Lat.] The aft of 
imagination of fomething ill without proof. . 
this Ik/WMifa for thehoggifh flirewdnefs of her bra.n, 
and Mopfa for a very unlikely envy Are hath (fumbled ^upon. 

iiims amongft thoughts are like bats amongft birds, they 
evert bV twilight; thefare tube repreffed, or at the lead 
W ell guarded, for they cloud the mind. _ Sacon. 

Sufpicion all our lives fhall be fiuck rull of eyes, 

Bor treafon is but trufted like a fox, ^ ? 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherifh’d and loctc u up. 

Will have a wild trick of his anceftors. Shakefpeare. 

Though wifdom wake, ffpicion fleeps 
At wifdom’s gate ; and to fimplicity 
Refigns her charge, while goodnefs thinks no ill 
Where no ill feems. . Melton s Parad. Loft. 

c.Jcp. CIOUS. adj. [fuj'pta fus, Latin.] f 

Inc'ined to fufped; inclined to imagine ill without proof 
‘ Nature itfelf, after it has done an injury, will for ever be 

/#*»• no man can ,ove the pcrl<m 

A wife man will find us to be rogues by our faces; we have 
a fufpidous, fearful, conftrained countenance, often turning 
and' {linking through narrow lanes. j Swift. 

2 Liable to fufpicion ; giving reafon to imagine ill. 

They, becaufe the light of his candle too much drowned 
theirs, were glad to lay hold on lo colourable matter,. and 
exceeding forward to traduce him as an author oi fufpidous 
innovations. Hooker. 

I fpy a black fufpidous threat’ning cl ud. 

That will encounter with our glorious fun. Shakefpeare. 
Authors are fufpidous, nor greedily to be fwallowed,^ who 
pretend to deliver antipathies, Sympathies and the occult ab- 
llrufities of things. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

His life 

Private, una£live, calm, contemplative. 

Little fufpidous to any king. ^ Milton. 

Many mifehievous infedls are daily at work, to ma’ke people 
of mer it fufpidous of each other. 1 ope. 

Suspiciously, aclv. [from fufpidous.'] 

1. With fufpicion. 

2. So as to raife fufpicion. 

His guard entering the place, found Plangus with his fword 
in his hand, but not naked, but Handing Jifpicioufy enough, 
to one already fufpicious. Sidney. 

Suspiciousness, n.f. [from fufpidous.] Tending to fufpicion. 
To make my eftate known feerned impoffible, by reafon 
of the fufpicioufnefs of Mifo, and my young miftrefs. Sidney. 
Suspira'tion. n.f. [fujpiratio from fufpiro, Latin.] Sigh; ad 
of fetching the breath deep. 

Notcuftomary fuits of folemn black, 

Nor windy fufpiration of forc’d breath 

That can denote me truly. Shakefpeare. 

In deep fujpiraticns we take more large gulphs of air to cool 
our heart, overcharged with love or furrow. More. 

ToSuspi're. v. n. fufpiro, Latin.] 

1. To figh ; to fetch the breath deep. 

2. It feems in Shakefpeare to mean only, to begin to breath ; per¬ 
haps miftaken for refpire. 

Since the birth of Cain, the firft male child, 

To him that did but yefterday fufpire , 

There was not fuch a gracious creature born. Shakefpeare. 
To SUSTAIN, v.a. \_foufenir, Fr. fujlineo, Latin.] 

1. To bear; to prop; to hold up. 

The lar_enefs and lightnefs of her wings and tail fuftain her 
without laffitude. More. 

Vain is the force of man, 

To crufli the pillars that the pile fftain. Dryderi s JEneid. 

2 . To fupport; to keep from finking under evil. 

The admirable curiofity and fingular excellency of this de- 
fign will fuftain the patience, and animate the induftry of him 
who fhall undertake it. Holder. 

If he have no comfortable expectations of another life to fu¬ 
ftain him under the evils in this world, he is of all creatures 


Dryden. 
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Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife. 

And unconcern’d forfake the fweets of life. 

Shall Turnus then fuch endlefs toil juftmn 9 
In fio-htino- fields, and conquer towns in vain. pceju 

Themind Hands coile&ed within herfelf, and fuflains the 
ftolk with all the force which is natural to her ; but.gr. 
in love has its foundations Tapped. J 

6. To bear without yielding. _ 

Sachariffa's beauty’s wine, 

Which to madnefsdoth incline; 

Such a liquor as no brain WHltr 

That is mortal ca wfuftain. ^ v 

7. To fuffer; to bear as infli&ed. 

y If you omit 

The offer of this time, I cannot promife, 

But that you fhall fuftain more new difgrace*, 

With there you b 4 r already. t n«v 

Sost ai nable. adj. [foujhaabU, Fr. from jujiam. ] 11 >« may 

be fuftained. 

Sustai'ner. n.f. [from fuf air..] 

1. One that props ; one that lupports. 

2. One that fuffers ; a fufrerer. 

Thyfelf haft a fuftainer been , ... , 

Of much affiidlion in my caufe. Chapman s Ihod> 

Sustenance. n.J. [fouflenance , hr.] 

j. Support; maintenance. . , 

Scarcely allowing himfelf fit fuftenance of life, rather than 

he would fpend thofe goods for whofe fake only he feemed to 

. vc Sidney. 

my in lite. , r a 

There are unto one end fundry means; as for th ejften n.e 
of our bodies many kinds of food, many lorts of raiment to 

clothe our nakednefs. - oo^er . 

Is then the honour of your daughter of greater moment to 
her, than to my daughter her’s, who [zjuftenance it was . Add. 

2 . NecefTaries ol life; vidluals. 

The experiment cod him his life for want of Juftenance.L h. 
The ancients were inventers of all arts neceifary Co hr- 
fuftenance, as plowing and fowing. Temple. 

SustentaTion. n.J'. [fuffentation, Fr. from firtento, Latin.J 

1. Support; prefervation from tailing. 

Thefe fleams once railed above the earth, have their a ^ CCI j t 
and fuftentation aloft promoted by the air. Boyle. 

2 . Support of life ; ufe of victuals. . 

A very abftemious animal, by reafon of its frigidity, and 
latitancy in the winter, will long tubfift without a y/'idble fifleno¬ 
tation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

3. Maintenance. 

When there be great fhoals of people, which go on to 
populate, without forefeeing means o‘f life and fuftentation ; it 
is of neceffity that once in an age they difeharge a portion of 
their people upon other nations. ^ Baton. 

Susu rraction, n.f. [from Jufurro, Latin.} \vhifper; foft 
murmur. 

Sute. n.f. [for fuite ] Sort. 

Touching matters belonging to the church of Chrift, this 
we conceive that they are not of one fute. Hooker. 

Su'tler. n.f. [ focteler, Dutch ; fudler, German.] A man that 
fells provisions and liquour in a camp. 

I fhall futler be 

Unto the camp, and profits will accrue. Shakefp. Phn. V. 

Send to the futler’ s ; there you’re fure to find 
7 'he bully match’d with rafeals of his kind. Dryden. 


the moft miferable. 

3- To maintain; to keep. 

What food 

Will he convey up thither to fuftain 

Tillotjbn. 

Himfelf and army ? 

But it on her, not {he on it depends; 

Milton. 

For file the body doth fuftain and cherifh. 

Davies. 

My labour will fuftain me. 

Milton . 


4. To help; to relieve; to affift. 

They charged on pain of perpetual difpleafure, neither to 
entreat for him, or any -way fuftain him. Shakefpeare. 

His fons who feek the tyrant to fuftain. 

And long for arbitrary lords again, 

He dooms to death, aflerting publick right. Dryden’s 1En. 
5 - To bear; to endure. 

Were it I thought death menac’d would enfue 
This my attempt, I would fuftain alone 
The worft, and not perfuade thee, Milton, 


Su / ture. n.f [ futura, Latin.] 

1. A manner of fewing or Hitching, particularly of Hitching 
wounds. 

Wounds, if held in clofe contact for fome time, reunite by 
inofculation : to maintain this fituation, feveral forts of Jutares 
have been invented; thofe now chiefly deferibed are the inter¬ 
rupted, theglo»ers, the quill’d, the twifted and the urv ju- 
tures, but the interrupted and twifted are almoft the only 
ufeful ones. " Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. Suture is a particular articulation : the bones of the cranium 

are joined to one another by four futures. Quincy. 

Many of our veffels degenerate into ligaments, and the 
futures of the fkull are abolifhed in old age. Arbuthnot . 

SWAB. n.f. [ jwabb, Swedilh.] A kind of mop to clean 
floors. 

To Swab. v. a [j-pebban, Saxon.] To clean with a mop. 
It is now ufed chiefly at fea. 

He made him fivab the^eck. Shelvock’s Voyage. 

Swa'bber. n.f [ y-ix'tf/'ZwV^Putch.] A fweeper of the deck. 

The mafter, the fwabVfc, the boatfwain and I, 

Lov’d VIall, Meg, and Marrian, and Margery. Shak. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this degene¬ 
rate age, but the making a tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

To Swa'ddle. v.a. [ppeban, Saxon.] 

I. To fwathe; to bind in cloaths, generally ufed of binding new¬ 
born children. 1 

Invefled by a veil of clouds, 

And fwadled as new-born in fable flirouds; 

I or thefe a receptacle I defign’d. Sandys , 

How 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SWA' 

Bow foon doth mqn decay ! 

Vv hen cloths are taken from a cheft of fweets, 

1 o fwaddle infants, whofe )Oung breath 
Scarce knows the way ; 

Thofe clouts are little winding (heets. 

Which doconfign and fend them unto death. Herbert. 
I'hey [waddled, me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, ’till they had wrapt me in about an hundred yards of 
fwathe. _ Add : fon. 

2. 7 o beat; to cudgel. A low ludicrous word. 

Great on the bench, great in the faddle, 

7 hat could as well bind o’er as fwaddle. Hitdibras. 

Swa'ddle. ?i. f. [from the verb.] Cloaths bound round the 
body. 

I begged them to uncafe me: no, no, fay they; and upon 
that carried me to one of their houfes, and put me to bed in 
&!1 my Jw addles. Addijon. 

Swa'ddlingbani 

SwADDLINGCLOA’ 

Swa'dDLINGCLOU’ 

From thence a fairv thee unweeting reft. 

There as thou flept’ft in tender (wadditngband , 

And her bafe elfin brood, there for thee left, 

Such men do changelings call, fo changed by fairies theft. 

Fairy Ahiccn. 

That great baby you fee there is not yet out of his J'wadling- 
11 tits. Shakejp . Hamlet. 

7 'he fwadlingbands were purple, wrought with gold. Dryd. 

'l'o SWAG. v. n. [pgan, Saxon; fweigia , Iflandick.] 'fo 
link down by its weight; to lay heavy. 

'i'hey are more apt, in /wagging down, to pierce with their 
points, than in the jacent pofture, and crevice the wall. IVott, 
Being a tall fifh, and with his fides much comprefied, he 
hath a long fin upon his back, and another anfvvering to it on 
his belly ; by which he is the better kept upright, or from 
j wagging on his Tides. Greiv. 

To Swage, v. a. [from ajfwage.] To eafe; tofoften; to mi- 


D - Ur- 

[ ro, 
ut. .) 


[from fivadle.\ Cloath wrapped 
round a new-born child. 


tigate. 


Apt words have pow’r to /wage 
7 'he tumours of a troubled mind, 

And are as balm to fetter'd wounds. Milton . 

Nor wanting pow’r to mitigate and Jwage , 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chafe 
Anguifh, and doubt, and fear from mortal minds. Milton. 

I will love thee. 

Though my diftradfed fenfes fhould for fake me. 

I’d find fome intervals, when my poor heart 

Should fwage itfelf, and be let loofe to thine. Otway. 

To SWAGGER. v. n. [ fwadderen , Dutch, to makeanoife; 
j-pegan, Saxon.] 7 'o bluffer; to bully; to be turbulently and 
tumultuoufly proud and infolent. 

Drunk? fquabble? fwagger ? and difeourfe futtian with 
one’s own fliadow ? Oh thou invincible fpirit of wine ! Sbak. 

5 J is the gage of one that I fhould fight withal, if he be 
alive; a ra/cal that fwagger d with me laft night. Shakefpeare. 

Oft a terrible oath, with a fwaggering accent fharplv twang’d 
off, gives manhood more approbation than proof itfelf. Shak. 

7 'he letter ttze of mortals love to fwagger for opinions, and 
to boaft infallibility of knowledge. Glanv. Scepf 

Many fuch afles in the world huff, look big, ftare, drefs, 
cock, and fwagger at the fame noify rate. L'EJlrange. 

He chuck’d. 

And fcarcely deign’d to fet a foot to ground, 

But Jwagger d like a lord. Dry den. 

Confidence, how weakly foever founded, hath fome effedf 
upon the ignorant, who think there is fomething more than 
ordinary in a fwaggering man that talks of nothing but de- 
monftration. Tillotfon. 

To be great, is not to be ftarched, and formal, and fuperci- 
lious ; to fwagger at our footmen, and browbeat our infe¬ 
riors. , Collier on Pride. 

What a pleafure is it to be vi&orious in a caufe? to fwag¬ 
ger at the bar ? for a lawyer I was born, and a lawyer I will 
be. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Swa'ggerer. n.f [from fwagger.] A blufterer; a bully; a 
turbulent noify fellow. 

He’s no fwaggerer , hottefs ; a tame cheater: you may ftroke 
him as gently as a puppy greyhound. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Swaggy. adj. [from fwag.] Dependent by its weight. 

The beaver is called animal ventricofum, from his jzvaggy 
and prominent belly. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Swain, n.f [ypein, Saxon and Runick.] 

1. A young man. 

That good knight would not fo nigh repair, 

Himfelf eftranging from their joyancevain, 

Whofe fellowfhip feem’d far unfit for warlike fwain. F. 

2. A country fervant employed in hufbandry. 

It were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely fwain. Shak. HenryVl. 

3. A pattoral youth. 

BJeft Jwains ! whofe nymphs in ev’ry grace excel; 

Bleft nymphs! whofe fwains thofe graces fing fo well. Pope. 


SWA 

Swa'inmote. n.f [fwainmotus, law Lat.] A court touch 1 
matters of the forett, kept by the charter of the foreft t k - 8 
in the year. 7 his court of fwainmote is as incident to a f Qr T 
as the court of piepowder is to a fair. The [wairnm, 
court of freeholders within the forett. q s a 

7 'o Swale. H. a. [ppelan, Saxon, to kindle.] To wafte 

I o Sweal. J blaze away ; to melt: as, the candle fwales ° f 
Swa'llet. n.f Among the tin-miners,-water breaking 1 
upon the miners at their work. 

Swallow, n.f [ypa%’e, Saxon.] A fmall bird of'nfr’ 
fage, or, as fome lay, a bird that lies hid and fleeos mV 
Winter. RS 111 the 

The fwallcw follows not Summer more willingly than w 
your lordflli P Daffod . ls SM. Timsn of Athol. 

That come before the fwalloiu dares. Shabe/peare 

7 ’he fwa/lows make ufe of celandine, and the linnet of 
euphragia. ^ 

W hen fwallows fleet foar high and fport in air 
He told us that the welkin would be clear. ’ q 
The Jwalloiv fweeps ‘ 

The flimy pool, to build his hanging houfe 

_ r Intent ' " 7 ? mfrn's 

To Swa'llow. v. a. [ypelgan, Saxon; fwelgen , Dutch,] 6 

1. 7 'o take down the throat. 

I fwallow down my fpittle. J 0 p v jj . 

If little faults 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we ftretch our eye, 
Whofe capital crimes chew’d, fwallow'd, and digefted, 
Appear before us ? Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Men are, at a venture, of the religion of the country; and 
mutt therefore fivallow down opinions, as filly people do em- 
piricks pills, and have nothing to do but believe that they will 
do the cure. p 6 c j. L 

2 . To receive without examination. 

Confider and judge of it as a matter of reafon, and not 
fwallcw it without examination as a matter of faith. Locke. 

3. Toengrofs; to appropriate. 

Far be it from me, that I fhould fwallow up or deftroy. zSa: 
Homer excels all the inventors of other arts in this, that he 
has fwallcwed up the honour of thofe who fucceeded him. Pope. 

4. To abforb ; to take in ; to fink in any abyfs; to engulph. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againft the churches, though the yefty waves 
Confound and Jwatlcw navigation up. Shakefpearc. 

I may be pluck’d into the f 'wallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Baflianus’grave. Shak. Tit. Andrcn. 
Death is fwallowed up in victory. 1 Cor . xv. 54. 

If the earth open her mouth and fwalloiu them up, ye fhall 
underftand that thefe men have provoked the Lord. Num. xvi. 

1 n bogs fwallcw'd up and loft. Milton. 

He hid many things from us, not that they would fwallow 
up our underftanding, but divert our attention from what is 
more important. Decay cf Piety. 

Nature would abhor 
To be forced back again upon lierfelf. 

And like a whirlpool jwallow her own ftreams. 

Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

Should not the fad occafion fwallow up 
My other cares, and draw them all into it? Addijon. 

Cities overturn’d, 

And late at night in fwallowing earthquake funk. Thomjon. 

5. To devour; to deftroy. 

7'he necefiary provifion for life fwallows the greateft part 0* 
their time. Locke. 

Corruption fwallow'd what the liberal hand 
Of bounty fcatter’d. T homfons Autumn. 

6. To be loft in any thing; to be given up. 

The prieft and the prophet are fwallowed up of wine. J 

SwaTlow. n.f. [from the verb.] The throat; voracity. 

Had this man of merit and mortification been called to ac¬ 
count for his ungodly fwallow? in gorging down the ettates 0 
helplefs widows and orphans, he would have told them that it 
was all for charitable ufes. Scut). 

Sw a'llowtajl. n.f. A fpecies of willow. , 

The fhining willow they call fwallowtaif becaufe or t e 
pleafure of the leaf. Bacon's Natural LUJ or )' 

Swa'llowwort. n f A plant. 

Swam. The preterite of fwi?n. . 

SWAMP, n.f [J'wqmms, Gothick; r P an h Saxon; y^> 
Iflandick; jwamme, Dutch; fuemp, Danifli; fwampi*^ 1 7 
A marfh ; a bog; a fen. 

Swa'mpy. adj. [from fwatnpj] Boggy; fenny. 

Swampy fens breathe deftrudfive myriads. 

SWAN, n.f [y pan, Saxon ; fuan, Danifh; fwaen, L> ut( *-J 
The fwan is a large water-fowl, that has a long an v > 
ftraight neck, and is very white, excepting when it is y°“ 

Its legs and feet are black, as is its bill, which is h r e 
a goofe, but fomething rounder, and a. little hooke a 
lower end of it: the two fides below its eyes are >ac 
fhining like ebony. Swans ufe wings like fails, w ic 
the wind, fo that they are driven along in the water. j 
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1 1 fame fort of orain like a gooie, and lorhc 

KTte K Uved three hundred years. There is a fpecies 
Titan with the feathers of their heads, towards the breaft, 
of a the cilds with a gold colour inclining to red. I he 
niarkcd reckoned by Mole among the unclean creatures; but 
15 onfecr ed to Apollo the gSd of mufick, becaufe it was 

aenerally received, but fabulous. 

6 With untainted eye 

Compare her face with fome that I fhall mow, 

And I will make thee think thyjtvan a crow. Shakefpeare. 
A Let mufick found, While he doth make his choice, 

Then if he lofe, he makes a Jwan like end. Shalefpea e. 

I have feen a fivan, 

With bootlefs labour, fwim againft the tide, 

And fpend her (Length with over-matching waves. Sbakefp. 
The birds eafy to be drawn are plampedes, or water-fowl, 
as the mallard, goofe, and Jwan. _ t webam on D, awing. 
The fearful matrons raife a (creaming cry. 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 

A iarrins found refults, and mingles in the fky. 

Like that of fwans remurm’ring to the floods. Dryden. 
The idea, which anEngli(hman figmfies by the name tow, 
is a white colour, long neck, black beak, black legs, and whole 
feet, and all thefe of a certain fize, with a power of fwim- 
mingin the water, and making a certain kind ofno\k.Loc«e. 
S'wa'/skin. n.f [fwan and Jkin.j A kind of (oft flannel, 

imitatin'? for warmth the down of a fwan. • 

Swap. a&. [. adfuipa , to do at a fnatch, Iflandick.] Haftily ; 

With hafty violence: as, he did it fwap. A low word. 

To Swap. v. a. To exchange. See 'lo Swop. 

Sward, n.f [ fward , Swedish.] 

1. The (kin of bacon. 

2. The furface of the ground: whence green fward, ox green 
fword. 


Dryden's /En. 


Shakefpcare. 


SWA 


Fairy Qu'ecrt- 


2 . 


Dryden. 
Gay. 


Water, kept too long, loofens and foftens the fward, makes 
it fubjedt to ruflies and coarfe grafs. Dote on '1 ujjer. 

The noon of night was paft, when the foe 
Came dreadlefs o’er the level fwart, that lies 
Between the wood and the fwift dreaming Oufe. A. Philips. 

7 o plant a vineyard in July, when the earth is very dry 
and combuftible, plow up the fwarth , and burn it. Mortimer . 
Sware. The preterite of fwear. 

Swarm, n.f [ypeapm, Saxon; fwerm, Dutch.] 
ji A great body or number of bees or other fmall animals, par¬ 
ticularly thofe bees that migrate from the hive. 

A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid fky. 

Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. 

2. A multitude; a croud. 

From this fwarm of fair advantages, 

You grip’d the general fway into your hand 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncafter. 

If we could number up thofe prodigious fwarms that had 
fettled themfelves in every part of it, they would amount to 
more than can be found. Addifon on Italy . 

To Swarm, v. n. [ppeapman, Saxon; fwermen , Dutch.] 

1. To rife as bees in a body, and quit the hive. 

All hands employ’d. 

Like labouring bees on a long Summer’s day; 

Some found the trumpet for the reft to fwarm. 

Swarm'd on a rotten ftick the bees I fpy’d. 

When bees hang in fwarming time, they will prefently rife, 
if the weather hold. Mot timer's Husbandry. 

2. To appear in multitudes; to croud ; to throng. 

The mercilefs Macdonel, 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do fwarm upon. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Our fuperfluous lacqueys, and our peafants, 

Who in unneceflary'adfion fwarm 

About our fquares of battle. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

What a multitude of thoughts at once 

CD 

Awaken’d in m t fwarm, while I confideT 

What from within I feel myfelf, and hear 

What from without comes often to my ears. • Milton. 

Then mounts the throne, high plac’d before the fhrine ; 
In crowds around the fwarming people join. Dryden's AEn. 
3. 7 'o be crouded ; to be over-run ; to be thronged. 

Thefe garrifons you have now planted throughout all Ire¬ 
land, and every place fwarms with foldiers. Spenfer. 

Her lower region fwarms with all fort of fowl, her rivers 
with fifh, and her Teas with whole fhoals. Howel. 

Thofe days (warmed with fables, and from fuch grounds 
took hints for fictions, poifoning the world ever after. Brown. 
4• 7 'o breed multitudes. 

Not fo thick fwarm'd once the foil 
Bedropp'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

7 T T - \ ad i- [/«""•«> Oothick; rpeajvc, Saxon; fivart, 

SWARTH. { Dutch.] 

Black; darkly brown; tawney. 

A nation ftrange, with vifage fivart , 

And courage fierce, that all men did affray, 

7 hrough the world then fwarmed in every part, F. £h.iecn. 


A man . , .. 

Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed iue P 
7'hat him full of melancholy did fhevv. „ 

Whereas I was black and Jwart beio-re; 

With thofe clear rays which toe infus'd on me, , 

That beauty am I bleft with; which you fee. 4 oak. M. 

No goblin, or fivart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. ,. 

In Milton it Teems to fignify black; gloomy ; maugnant. 

Ye valleys low, n/rh«~ 

On whofe frefh lap to e fivart far fparely look^ 

To Swart. « «. [ from the noun. ] 1 o blacken , 

heat of the fun may/^r a 

SwaTthTlv Blackly; dulkily; taw- 

Swa'rthiness. n.f. [from /worthy ] Darknefs of complexion j 

SwTrthv.’ adj. [See SwaRt.] Dark of complexion; black 3 

duficy; tawney. . r . . 

Set me where, on fome pathlefs pram-. 

The fwarthy Africans complain. Rofccmmon 

Though in the torrid climates the commtm colour is black: 
or fwartby, yet the natural colour of the temperate climates is 
more transparent and beautiful. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Here fwarthy Charles appears, and there 
His brother with deeded air. # Addijon. 

Did they know Cato, our remoteft kings 
Would pour embattled multitudes about him; 

Their fwarthy hofts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, . . 

And making death more grim. Addifon s Cato. 

Swash, n.f [A cant word.] A figure, whofe circumference 
is not round, but oval; and whofe moldings lie not at right 

. .. i • r .i_ _ _ 1- f\//n%*n+7 1 


angles, but oblique to the axis of the work. Moxoiu 

To SWASH, v.n. To make a great clatter or none : whence 

fwafhbuckler. . . r . 

We’ll have a fwqfhsng and a martia. outliee, 

As many other mannifh cowards have, 

7 'hat do outface it with their femblances. Shakefpeare. 

Draw, if you be men:. Gregory, remember th y fwajhtng 
b] ow> Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Swa'sher. n.f [from fwafh(\ One who makes a (how of 

valour or force of arms. • 

I have obferved thefe three fwafhers ; three fuch anticks do 

not amount to a man. Shakef. HeniyV , 

Swatch, n.f A fwathe. Not in ufe. 

One fpreadeth thofe bands fo in order to lie. 

As barlie in fwatches may fill it thereby. Fuffer. 

Swath, n.f. [ Jwade , Dutch.] 

1. A line of grafs cut down by the mower. 

With tofling and raking, and fetting on cox, 

Grade, lately in fwaihes , is meat for an ox. F^Jfer. 

The ftrawy Greeks, ripe for his edge, 

Fall down before him, like the mower’s fwath. Sbakefp. 
As foon as your grafs is mown, if it lie thick in the fwath, 
neither air nor fun can pafs freely through it. Mortimer . 

2. A continued quantity. 

An afre&ion’d afs, that cons ftate without book, and utters 
it by great fivaths. Shak . Twelfth Alight. 

3. [Speban, to bind, Saxon.] A band ; a fillet. 

An Indian comb, a ftick whereof is cut into three (harp and 
round teeth four inches long: the other part is left for the 
handle, adorned with fine ftraws laid along the fides, and 
lapped round about it in feveral diftindf fwaths. Grew. 

They fwaddled me up in my night-gown with long pieces of 
linen, which they folded about me, till they had wrapped me 
in above an hundred yards of fwathe. Addifon s Spectator. 
To Swathe, v. a. [ppe&an, Saxon.] To bind, as a child 
with bands and rollers. 

Thrice hath this Hotfpur, Mars in fwathing cloaths, 

This infant warriour, and his enterprizes, 

Difcomfited great Douglas. Shak. Henry IV. 

He had two fons ; the eldeft of them at three years old, 

I’ th’ fwathing cloaths the other, from their nurfery 
Were ftol’n. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

Their children arc never fivathed , or bound about with any 
thing, when they are firft born; but are put naked into the bed 
with their parents to lie. Abbot's Dejcript. of the World . 

Swath'd in her lap the bold nurfe bore him out, 

With olive branches cover’d rotind about. Dryden. 

Matter’s feet are fwath'd no longer, 

If in the night too oft he kicks, 

Or (hows his loco-motive tricks. Priori 

To Sway. v. a. [fcl/weben, German, to move.] 

1. To wave in the hand $ to move or weild with facility : as, to 
fway the feepter. 

Glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 

As fparkles from the anvil rife. 

When heavy hammers on the wedge a is fway* 4 - Fai J| uhn „ 
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2. To biafs; to direct to either fide. 

Heav’n forgive them, that fo much have fwayd 
Your majcfty’s good thoughts away from me. Sbakefpeare. 

I took your hands; but was, indeed. 

Swayd from the point, by looking down on Caefar. Sbakef. 

The only way t’ improve our own, 

By dealing faithfully with none; 

As bowls run true by being made 

On purpofe falfe, and to ho fway d. Hudibras . 

3. To govern; to rule; to overpower ; to influence. 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere fo, 

She could not fway her houfe, command her followers, 
With fuch a fmooth, difcreet, and liable bearing. Sbakefp. 

The will of man is by his reafon jway’d ; 

And reafon fays, you are the worthier maid. Sbakefpeare. 

On Europe thence, and where Rome was t o jway 
The world. Miltons ParadiJ'e Lojl . 

A gentle nymph, not far from hence. 

That with rnoifi curb Jways the fmooth Severn ftream, 

. Sabrina is her name. Milton. 

Take heed left paflion fway 
Thy judgment to do ought, which elfe free will 
Would not admit. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

The judgment is fwayed by paflion, and ftored with lubri¬ 
cous opinions, inftead of clearly conceived truths. Glanv. 
This was the race 

To fway the world, and land and fea fubdue. Dryden. 

With thefe I went. 

Nor idleftood with unaflifting hands. 

When favage beafts, and mens more favage bands. 

Their virtuous toil fubdu’d ; yet thofe I fwayd 
With pow’rful fpeech: I fpoke, and they obey’d. Dryden. 
When examining thefe matters, let not temporal and little 
advantages fway you againft a more durable intereft. Tillotfon. 
To Sway. v. n. 

1. To hang heavy; to be drawn by weight. 

In thefe perfonal refpedts, the balance fways on our part. Bac. 

2. To have weight; to have influence. 

The example of fundry churches, for approbation of one 
thing, doth fway much; but yet ftill as having the force of an 
example only, and not of a law. Hooker. 

3. To bear rule ; to govern. 

The mind I fway hy, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never fagg with doubt, nor fhake with fear. Sbakefp . 

Had’ft thou fway'd as kings fhould do, 

They never then had fprung like fummer flies. Sbakefp. 
Aged tyranny fways not as it hath power, but as it is fuf- 
fered. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Here thou (halt monarch reign ; 

There did’ft not: there let him ftill vi£lor fway. Milton . 

Sway. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. The fwing or fweep of a weapon. 

To ftrike with huge two-handed fway . Milton. 

2 . Any thing moving with bulk and power. 

Are not you mov’d, when all the fway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? Sbak. Julius Ctffar. 

Expert 

When to advance, or ftand, or turn th cfway 

Of battle. Milton. 

3. Power; rule; dominion. 

This fort had fome fear that the filling up the feats in the 
confiftory, with fo great number of laymen, was but to pleafe 
the minds of the people, to the end they might think their 
own fway fomevvhat. Hooker. 

In the end, very few excepted, all became fubjedt to the 
fway ok time: other odds there was none, faving that fome 
fell fooner, and fome later, from the foundnefs of belief. Hook. 
Only retain 

The name and all th' addition to a king; 

The fway i revenue, execution of th’ heft. 

Beloved fons, be yours. Sbakef King Lear. 

Her father counts it dangerous 
That fhe fhould give her forrow fo much fway , 

And in hiswifdom haftes our marriage, 

To flop the inundation of her tears. Sbakefpeare. 

Too truly Tamerlane’s fucceflors they ; 

Each thinks a world too little for his fway. Dryd. Aurengz . 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear jway^ 

The poft of honour is a private ftation. Addifon’s Cato. 

4. Influence; direction. 

An evil mind in authority doth not only follow the fway of 
the defires already within it, but frames to itfelf new deftres, 
. not before thought of. Sidney. 

They rufh along, the rattling woods give way, 

The branches bend before their fweepy Jway. Dryden . 

To SWEAR, v. n. preter. fwore or fware ; part. pafl. Jworn. 

[ fwaran , Gothick ; ppejuan, Saxon; fweeren , Dutch.] 

1. To obteft fome fuperiour power; to utter an oath. 

If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or Jwear an oath to 
bind his foul with a bond, he fhall not break his word. Num. 
Thee, thee an hundred languages fhall claim, 

And favage Indians fivear by Anna’s name. Tick el. 


2. To declare or promife upon oath. 

We fhall have old fwearing 

That they did give the rings away to men; 

But we’ll outface them, and outfwear them too. Siakeft 

^ I gave my love a ring, and made him fwear 

Never to part with it; and here he ftands, 

I dare be fworn for him, he would not leave it 

Nor pluck it from his finger. oVS r 

I would have kept my word ; ” e JP ea n. 

But, when I jwear , it is irrevocable. Sbakef HenrvY[ 

Jacob faid, jwear to me; and he jvoare unto him. q 

Bacchus taken at Rhodes by Demetrius Poliorcetes 

he fo efteemed, that, as Plutarch reports, he fware he had ra h 

lofe all his father’s images than that table. p , 1Cr 

-i 0 .1 l *chham. 

3. 1 o give evidence upon oath. 

At what eafe 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 

To Jwear againft you > Shat. Hem, Vlft 

4. 1 o obteft the great name profanely. J 

Becaufe of fwearing the land mourneth. J er% xx jjj 

Obey thy parents, keep thy word juftly ; 

Swear not. Sliaktf. King l ar 

None fo nearly difppfpd to fcoffing at religion as tliofe v .-ho 
have accuftomed themfelves to Jwear on trifling occafion Ltiil 

To Swear, v. a. . 

1. To put to an oath. 

Mofes took the bones of Joleph; for he had flraitl vfwmi 
the children of Ifrael. Ex. xui in 

Sworn afhore, man, like a duck; I can fwim like a duck' 
I’ll b efworn. Sbakefpeare's Tempjl. 

Let me fwear you all to fecrecy; 

And, to conceal my fhame, conceal my life. Dryden. 

2. To declare upon oath. 

3. To obteft by an oath. 

Now by Apollo, king, thou fivearfi thy gods in vain. 

'- Ovaflai! mifcreant! Sbakejpeare. 

Swe'arer. n.f. [fiomjwear.] A wretch who obtefts the great 
name wantonly and profanely. 

And nnnft they all be hang'd that fwear and lie? 

•-Every ond. 

■-Who niuft hang them ? 

-Why, the honeft men. 

—Then the liars and fwear ers are fools ; for there are liars and 
fwearers enow to beat the honeft men and hang them up. Sbak. 

Take not his name, who made thy mouth, in vain: 

It gets thee nothing, and hath no excufe: 

Luft and wine plead a pleafure, avarice a gain; 

But the cheap fivearer through his open fluice 
Lets his foul run for nought. Herbert. 

Of all men a philofopher fhould be no fwearer ; for an oath, 
which is the end of controverfies in law, cannot determine 
any here, where reafon only muft induce. Brown. 

It is the opinion of our moft refined / wearers , that the fame 
oath or curfe cannot, confiftently with true politenefs, be re¬ 
peated above nine times in the fame company by the fameper- 
fon. Sivift's Polite Convejation. 

SWEAT, n.f [ypear, Saxon ; fweet , Dutch.] 

1. The matter evacuated at the pores by heat or labour. 

Sweat is fait in tafte; for that part of the nourifhment 
which is frefh and fweet, turneth into blood and flefh; and 
the jweat is that part which is excerned. Bacon. 

Some infenfible effluvium, exhaling out of the ftone, comes 
to be checked and condenfed by the air on the luperiicies of it» 
as it happens to fiveat on the Ikins of animals. . Boye. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat. Milton. 

When Lucilius brandifhes his pen, 

And flafhes in the face of guilty men, 

A cold jweat ftands in drops on ev’ry part. 

And rage fucceeds to tears, revenge to fniart. D’) t,? * 
Sweat is produced by changing the bdance between tie 
fluids and folids, in which health confifts, fo as that Pf°J e< Vf 
motion of the fluids overcome the refiftance of the folios, f 

2. Labour; toil; drudgery. 

'This painful labour of abridging was not eafy, Hit a rTlJ 

r r 1 i • 0 9 Mac.n- 20* 

ter of jweat and watching. 1 mu 

The field V'lton 

To labour calls us, now with fweat impos’d. 

What from Johnfon's oil and fweat did flow, 

Or what more eafy nature did beftow 
On Shakefpeare’s gentler mufe, in thee lull grown 
Their graces both appear. 

3. Evaporation of moifture. e to be 

Beans give in the mow ; and therefore thoie that at *■ ^ 

kept are not to be thrafhed ’till March, that they 
thorough Jweat in the mow. Mortinw •> J 

To Sweat, v. n. preterit c fwetjfwcated, particip. pa* -J^ 
[from the noun.] 

1. To be naoift on the body with heat or labour. 

Shall I fay to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs: sp e mc> 

Why Jweat they under burdens? Sbak. LaCHJ- .7 
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Miflrefs Page at the door, fweating and blowing, and look- 
vildlv, would needs (peak with you. Sbakefpeare. 

When he was brought again to the bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he wasflirr’d 
With fuch an agony, he Jweat extremely. Straw: Jri. V Ui. 
About this time in autumn, there reigned in the city and 
rt-her parts of the kingdom a difeafe then new ; which, of the 
accidents and manner thereof they called the jweat, ng fide- 
acc ‘ Bacon s Henry MIL 

llC S * A young tall fquire 

Did from the camp at firft before him go; 

At firft he did, but fcarce could follow ftrait, 

Sweating beneath a fhield’s unruly weight. Coivley. 

To toil; to labour; to drudge. 

•How the drudging goblin [wet 
To earn his cream-bowl duly fet; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His flnadowy fluiFhath threfh’d the corn. Milton. 

Our author, not content to fee 
That others write as carelefsly 2s he; 

Though he pretends not to make things complete, 

Yet, to pleafe you, he’d have the poets jweat. Waller. 

0 To emit moifture. 

J Wainicots will fweat fo that they will run with water: 

Bacon. 

In cold evenings there will be a moifture or fweating upon 
thcftool. , Mortimer. 

To Sweat, v. a. To emit as fweat. 

Greafe that’s jweaten 
From the murtherer’s gibbet, throw 

Into the flame. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

For him the rich Arabia fweats her gum. Dryden. 

Swea'ter. n f [from fiveat] One who i'weats. 

Swea'ty. adj. [fromJweat.] 

1. Covered with fweat; moift with fweat. 

The rabblement houted and clap’d their chop’d hands, and 
threw up their fweaty night-caps. Sbakefp. Julius Gafar. 
A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ftieaf. Milton. 

2. Confifting of fweat. 

And then, fo nice, and fo genteel, 

Such cleanlinefs from head to heel; 

No humours grofs, or frowfy fteams. 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty ftreams. Swift . 

3. Laborious; toilfome. 

Thofe who labour 

The fweaty forge, who edge the crooked feythe. 

Bend ftubborn fteel, and harden gleening armour. 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid. Prior. 

To Sweep, v. a. [ypapan, Saxon.] 

1. To drive away with a befom. 

2. To clean with a befom. 

What woman, having ten pieces of filver, if fhe lofe one, 
doth not jweep the houfe, and leek diligently ’till fhe find it ? 

Lu. xv. 8. 

3. To carry with pomp. 

Let frantick Talbot triumph for a while. 

And, like a peacock, Jweep along his tail. Sbak. H. VI. 

4. To drive or carry off with celerity and violence. 

Though I could. 

With barefac’d power, fweep him from my fight. 

And bid my v/iil avouch it; yet I muft not. Sbakefpeare. 
The river of Kifhon fwept them away. Judies v. 

7 'he bluftering winds ftriving for vidlory, fwept the fnow 
from off the tops of thofe high mountains, and caff it down 
• unto the plains in fuch abundance, that the Turks lay as men 
buried alive. _ Knclies’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Flying bullets now 
To execute his rage appear too flow; 

They mils or fweep but common fouls away; 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muff pay. Waller. 

My looking is the fire of peftilence/ 

"That fweeps at once the people and the prince. Dryden. 
I have already fwept the flakes, and with the common good 
fortune of profperous gamefters can be content to fit. Dryden. 
Is this the man who drives me before him 
To ^he world s nd^.., and fweeps me off like rubbifh ? Dryd. 

Fool ! time no change of motion know-s ; 

With equal fpeed the torrent flows 

To Jiveep fame, pow’r, and wealth away : 

The paft is all by death pofleff. 

And frugal fate that guards the reft. 

By giving, bids them live, to day. Fenton 

A duke holding in a great many hands, drew a hu*e heap 
of gold; but never obferved a fharper, who under his arm 
J-wept a great deal of it into his hat. g v ,;y t 

5 - To p.,fs over with celerity and force. ' 

1 o rub over. 

Their longdefcendino; train 

V/ith rubies edgLd, and fapphires fwept the plain. Dryden. 


7. To ftrike with long ftroke. 

Defcend ye nine ; defeend and fing; 

The breathing inftruments infpire, 

Wake into voice each filent ftring. 

And fweep the founding lyre. Pope. 

To Sweep, v. n. 

1. To pafs with violence, tumult, or fvviftnefs. 

Hafte me to know it, that I with wings as fwift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love 

May fweep to my revenge. Sbakefpeare , 

A poor man that oppreffeth the poor, is like a fweeping rain 
which leaveth no food. Prirv. xxviii. iii. 

Before tempeftuous winds arife, 

Stars Jfhooting through the darknefsgild the night 

With fweeping glories .and long trails of light. Dryden » 

2. To pafs with pomp ; to pafs with an equal motion. 

She fweeps it through the court with troops of ladies, 
More like an emprefs than duke Humphrey’s wife. Sbak. 

In gentle dreams I often will be by. 

And Jiveep along before your doling eye, , Dryden - 

3. To move with a long reach. 

Nor always errs ; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A J we-.ping ftroke along the crackling jaws. Dryden. 

Sweep, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The ad of fweeping. 

2. The compafs of any violent or continued motion. 

A door drags when by its ill hanging on its hinges, or by 
the ill boarding of the room the bottom edge of the door rides 
in its fweep upon the floor. Mixon’s Meehan. Exercije. 

Lion-hearted Richard like a torrent fwelfd 
With wintry tempefts, that difdains all mounds. 

Breaking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its fweep , trees, houfes, men. Philips . 

3: Violent deftrudion. 

In countries fubjed to great epidemical fweeps , men may 
live very long, but where the proportion of the'chronical dif- 
temper is great, it is not likely to be fo. Graunt. 

4. Diredion of any motion not redilinear. 

Having made one incifion a little circularly, begin a fecond, 
bringing it with an oppofite fweep to meet the other. Sharp. 
Swee'pings. n.f. [from fweep.] That which is fwept away. 
Should this one broomftick enter the feene, covered with 
duft, though the fweepings of the fineft lady’s chamber, we 
fhould defpife its vanity. Swift , 

Swee'pnet. n.f [fweep and net.] A net that takes in a great 
compafs. 

She was a fweepnet for the Spanifh (hips, which happily fell 
into her net. Camden. 

Sweepstake, n.f [fiveep and flake.] A man that wins 
all. 

Is’t writ in your revenge. 

That fweepjlake you will draw both friend and foe, 

Winner and lofer. Sbakefpeare. 

SwerPy. adj. [from fweep.] Pafflngwith great fpeed and vio¬ 
lence over a great compafs at once. 

They rufh along, the rattling woods give way, 

The branches bend before their fweepy fway. Dr;den. 

Sweet, adj. [ypete, Sax.y^r, Dutch.] 

1. Pleafingto any fenfe. 

Sweet expreffes the pleafant perceptions of almoft every fenfe: 
fugar is fweet , but it hath not the fame fweetnefs :hs mufick; 
nor hath mufick the fweetnefs of a rofe, and a fweet profped 
differs from them all: nor yet have any of th- fe the fame 
fweetnefs as di'fcourfe, counfel, or meditation hath ; yet the 
royal Pfalmift faith of a man, we took fweet counfel together; 
and of God, my meditation of him fhall be fweet. ^Watts. 

2. Lufcious to the tafte. 

This honey tafted ftill is ever fweet. Davies. 

3. Fragrant to the fmcll. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftillcd waters, 

And burn fweet wood to make the lodging fweet. Sbakefp. 
Where a rainbow hangeth over or toucheth, there breath- 
eth v a fweet Imell; for that this happeneth but in certain mat¬ 
ters which have fome fweetnefs which the dew of the rainbow 
draweth forth. • < Bacm. 

Shred very fmall with thime fivect-m&rgpTy and a little win- 

ter fa ™“ r y- , " mitiA’s Angler. 

I he balmy zephyrs, filent fince her death. 

Lament the ceafing of a fweiter breath. Pope. 

The ftreets with treble voices ring, 

I o fell the bounteous product of the fpring; 
fow*?/-fmelling flow’rs, and elders early bud. Gay. 

4. Melodious to the ear. 

The dulcimer, all organs of fweet flop. Mi'ton. 

Her fpeech is grac’d with fwe, ter found 
7 han in another's fong is found. Waller 

No more the ftreams their murmurs fhall forbear 
A fveeter mufick than their own to hear; 

But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal fhore’, 
hair Daphne s dead, and mufick is no more. P 0 u 

' . 2 . . •. - • • . * 

5. Pleafing 
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SWE 


Shakefp. 
Milton . 

Waller. 

Milton. 4 


J 


5. I*leafing to the eye. 

Heav’n blefs thee! 

Thou haft th z [weetcfl face I ever look’d on. Shake [bear e. 

6. Not fait. 

r The white of an egg, or blood mingled with fait water, ga¬ 
thers the faltnefs and maketh the water fiveeter ; this may be 
by adhefion. Bacon's Natural H'-flory . 

The fails drop with rain. 

Sweet waters mingle with the briny main. Dryden. 

Not four. 

Time changeth fruits from more four to more fweet ; but 
eontrariwife liquors, even thofe that are of the juice of fruit, 
from more jweet to more four. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Trees whofe fruit is acidlaft longer than thofe whole fruit 
is fweet. Bacon. 

When metals are diffolved in acid menftruums, and the 
acids in conjunction with the metal act after a different man¬ 
ner, fo that the compound has a different tafte, much milder 
than before, and fometimes a fweet one ; is it not becaufe the 
acids adhere to the metallick particles, and thereby lofe much 
of their aCtiviry. Neivton s Opticks. 

8. Mild ; loft; gentle. 

Let me report to him 

Your fweet dependency, and you {hall find 
A conqu’ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

The Peleiades Ihedding fweet influence. 

Mercv has, could mercy’s felf be feen. 

No fweeter look than this propitious queen. 

9. Grateful; pleafing. 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 

Euryalus, 

Than whom the Trojan hoft 

No fairer face or fiveeter air could boaft. Dry den's /Encid. 

10. Not ftale ; not {linking : as, that meat is fweet. 

Sweet, n.f 

1. Sweetnefs ; fomething pleafing. 

Pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 

The jweet which is their poifon. Shakefpeare's Ceriolanus. 

What fofter founds are thefe falute the ear. 

From the large circle of the hemifphere. 

As if the center of all jweets met here ! Ben. fohnfon. 

Hail! wedded love. 

Perpetual fountain of domeftick fweets! Milton. 

Taught to live 

The eafieft way; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the fweet of Jife. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 
HaVe tailed vengeance, and the Jweets of blood, 

Speak. Dry den's Mneid. 

Can Ceyx then fuftain to leave his wife. 

And unconcern’d forfake th z fweet s of life ? Dryden. 

We have fo great an abhorrence of pain, that a little of it 
feXtinguifhes all our pleafures; a little bitter mingled in our 
cup leaves no relilh of the Jweet. Locke. 

Love had ordain’d that it was Abra’s turn 
To mix the jweets , and minifter the urn. 

A word of endearment. 

Sweet! leave me here a while 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 
The tedious day with fleep. 

Wherefore frowns my fweet ? 

Have I too long been abfent from thefe lips ? 

3. A perfume. 

As in perfumes, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is uppermoft ; 

Nor this part mufick or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich refult of all: 

So {he was all a fweet. 

Flowers 

Innumerable, by the foft fouth-weft 
Open’d, and gather’d by religious hands, 

Rebound their fiueets from th’ odoriferous pavement. Prior. 
Swee'tbread. n.f. The pancreas of the calf. 

Never tie yourfelf always to eat meats of eafy digefture, as 
veal, pullets, or fweetbreads. Harvey on Confumption. 

Sweetbreed and collops were with fkewers prick’d 
About the Tides ; imbibing what they deck’d. Dryden. 
When you roaft a breaft of veal, remember your fweet- 
hcart the butler loves a fweethread. Swift . 

Swef/tbriar. n.f. [fweet and briar. ] A fragrant Ihrub. 

p'or March come violets and peach-tree in blolfom, the cor¬ 
nelian-tree in bloflbm, a fweet briar. Bacon. 

SwEe'tbroom. n.f. An herb. Ainfworth. 

Sweetcicely. n.f. [ Myrrhus ] A plant. 

The characters are; it is an umbelliferous plant, with a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral unequal petals or 
flower-leaves that are placed circularly, and reft upon the em- 
palement, which turns to a fruit, compofed of two feeds re- 
fembling a bird’s bill, channelled and gibbous on one fid®, but 
plain on the other. Miller. 


SWE 

ToSwe e'ten. v. a. [from fweet.'] 

1. To make fweet. 

The world the garden is, fhe is the flow’r 
That fweetens all the place; {lie is the gueft 
Of rareft price. 

Here is the fmell of the blood ftillall the perfumes of ArX 
bia will not fweeten this little hand. Shake'le 

Give me an ounce of civet to fweeten my imagination*' 

Sbakefpeare's Kin? Lear 
With faireft flow’rs Fidcie, 

I’ll fweeten thy fad grave. Sbakefpeare's Cyrnhdhu 

Be humbly minded, know your poft ; 

Sweeteen your tfa, and watch your toaft. ' p Zi :r ; 


2 . 


Prior. 

Shakefpeare. 
Ben. Johnfon. 


Dryden. 



To make mild or kind. 
All kindneffes defeend 


upon fuch a temper, as rivers of 
frelh waters falling into the main fea; the fea fwallows them 
all, but is not changed or fweetened by them. South's Sermol * 
To make lefs painful. 

She the fweetnefs of my heart, even fweetens the death 
which her fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney 

Thou {halt fecure her heiplefs fex from harms, ' 
And fhe thy cares wiUfiveeten with her charms. Dryden. 
Intereft of ftate and change of circumftances may have 
fweetened thefe reflections to the politer fort, but imprefiions 
are not fo eafily worn out of the minds of the vulgar. Addifqn, 
Thy mercy fweet'ned ev’ry foil, 

Made ev’ry region pleafe; 

The hoary Alpin hills it warm’d. 

And fmooth’d the Tyrrhene feas. Addifon's Sped!at or. 
To palliate; to reconcile. 

Thefe leflons may be gilt and fweetened as we order pills 
and potions, fo as to take oft' the difguft of the remedy. L'Ejlr. 

5 . To make grateful or pleafing. 

I would have my love 
Angry fometimes, to fweeten off the reft 
Of her behaviour. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

6. To foften; to make delicate. 

Corregio has made his memory immortal, by the ftrength 
he has given to his figures, and by fweetening his lights and 
fhadows, and melting them into each other fo happily, that 
they are even imperceptible. Dryden's Dufejnoy. 

To Swee'ten. v. n. To grow fweet. 

Where a wafp hath bitten in a grape, or any fruit, it will 
fweeten haftily. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

Swee'tener. n.f [from fweeten.] 

1. One that palliates; one that reprefents things tenderly. 

But you who, till your fortune’s made, 

Muft be in fweet'ner by your trade, 

Muft fwear he never meant us ill. Swift. 

Thofe foftners, fweetners , and compounders, {hake their 
heads fo ftrongly, that we can hear their pockets jingle. Swift. 

2. That which contemporates acrimony. 

Powder of crabs eyes and daws, and burnt egg-lhells are 
preferibed as fweetners of any {harp humours. Temple. 

Sweetheart, n.f. [ fweet and heart.] A lover or miftrefs. 

Miftrefs retire yourfelf 
Into fome covert; take your fwedhearts 
And pluck o’er your brows. Shakefpeare* 

Sweetheart , you are now in an excellent good temperality, 
and your colour, I warrant you, is as red as any rofe. Sbak. 
One thing, Siueetheart , I will a{k. 

Take me for a new-fafhion’d mafk. Cleaveland. 

A wench was wringing her hands and crying; {lie had new¬ 
ly parted with her fweeiheart. LEjnang.. 

Pry’thee, fweeiheart , how go matters in the houfe w* ere 
thou haft been? LEjhangti 

She interprets all your dreams for thefe, 

Foretells th’ eftate, when the rich uncle dies, 

And fees a fweetheart in the facrifice. Dryden s Juvena . 

Sweeping, n.f. [from fweet.] 

1. A fweet lufeious apple. ( . 1 

A child will chufe a fweeting becaufe it is prefently 1 
pleafant, and refufe a runnet, becaufe it is then g r ^ en ’ 

Ind four. SMwJl*- 

2 . A word of endearment. 

Trip no further, pretty>«%; . 

Journeys end in lovers meeting. P 

Swee'tish. adj. [from fweet.] Somewhat fweet. d- 

They efteemed that blood pituitous naturally, pnicn ^ 
ed with an exceeding quantity o kfweetijh chyle. ■ ^ ^ 

Swef/tly. adv. \f com fweet.] In a iweet manner, ' 

ncis# p t * A. « Qcitit* 

The beft wine for my beloved goeth down Jweet.y. 

He bore his great commiffion in his look; , 

But fweetly temper’d awe, and foften’d all he fpo- 
No poet ever fweetly fting, 

Unlefs he were like Phoebus young; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, Swift' 

Unlefs like Venus in her prime. | .T ma de of 
Sweetmeat. [fweet and meat.] D& 

fruits preferved with fugar. • .. • • Mepf»- 
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Sidney. 
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Dryden. 
forteds Whole 
but little folid 
Dryden. 


as glad 

^ L Ck \Vhy ad the charges of the nuptial feaft. 

Wine and deferts; and fweet meats to digeit. 

There was plenty, but the dilhes were ill 
pyramids rtf. fweetmeats for boys and women, 

m<Ut Make your tranfparent fweetmeats truly nice, ? 

With Indian fugar and Arabian fpice. . tn S 5 00 •?* 

If a child cries for any unwholfome fruit, you purchafe his 
quiet by giving him a lefs hurtful fwee.meat : this may preferve 

his health, but {polls his mind. ■ , . 

A t a lord mayor’s feaft, the fweetmeats do riot make their 

appearance till people are cloyed with beet and mutton^ 

They are allowed to kirs the child at meeting and parting; 
b it a profeftor, who always (lands by, will not (lifter them to 
brine any prefents of toys or fweetmeats. Gul/iver s Travels. 
Wee'tn/ss »-f. [from fweet.'] The quality of being fweet 
in any of itsfenfes; fragrance; melody; lufcioufnefs ; delici- 
oufnefs; agfeeablenels ; delightfulnefs; gentlenefs of man- 

ners ; mildnefs of afpect. . , , 

She the fweetnefs of my heart, even fweetmng the death 

which her 'fweetnefs brought upon me. Sidney. 

The right form, the true figure, the natural colour that is 
fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the beauty of a wo¬ 
man, to the fweetnefs of a young babe. Ajcbam. 

O our lives fweetnefs ! 

That we the pain of death would hourly bear. 

Rather than die at once. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Where a rainbow toucheth, there breatheth forth a fweet 
fmell: for this happeneth but in certain matters, which have 
in themfelves fome fweetnefs , which the gentle dew of the rain¬ 
bow draweth forth. , Bacon. 

Serene and clear harmonious Horace flows, 

With fweetnefs not to be expreft in profe. _ Rofcammon. 
Suppofe two authors equally iweet, there is a great diftin- 
<ftion to be made in fweetnefs ; as in that of fugar and that of 

honey. fl 5J Dr ^ n ' 

This old man’s talk, though honey flow d 
In every word, would now lofe all its fweetnefs. Addifon. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly fmooth, or languifhingly flow; 

And praife the eafy vigor of a line, 

Where Denham’s ftrength and Waller's fweetnefs join. Pope. 

A man of good education, excellent underftanding, and 
• exaft tafte; thefe qualities are adorned with great modefty 
, and a mod amiable fweetnefs of temper. Swift. 

SweeT, william. 7 n.f Plants. They are a fpecies of gilli- 
Swee'twillow j flowers. [See Clove Gilliflowers.] 
Sweb't willow, n.f. Gale or Dutch myrtle. 

The leaves are placed alternately on the branches : it hath 
male flowers which are produced at the wings of the leaves; 
are naked, and grow in a longifli fpike: the fruit, which is 
produced in feparate trees, is of a conical figure, and fqua- 
mofe, containing one feed in each fcale. Miller. 

To Swell, v.n. Participle paff. fujollen. [pyellan, Sax. Jwellen y 
Dutch] 

1. To grow bigger ; to grow turgid ; to extend the parts. 

Propitio.us Tyber fmooth’d his wat’ry way. 

He roil’d bis river back, and pois’d he flood, 

A gentle fuelling and a peaceful flood. Dryden s AEneid. 

2. To tumify by obftruction. 

But ftrangely vifited people, 

All fwol'n and ulc’rous; pitiful to the eye, 

The meer defpair of furgery he cures. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Forty years didft thou fuftain them in the wildernefs, fo 
that their cloaths waxed not old, and their feet fuelled not. 

Nehem. ix. 21. 

Swai'n is his breaft; his inward pains encreafe. 

All means are us’d, and all without fuccefs. Dryden. 

3. To be exafperated. 

. My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds. 

My mildnefs hath allay’d their fuelling griefs. Shakefpeare. 

4. To look big. 

Here he comes, fiveding like a turkey-cock. Shakefpeare. 
Peieus and Telephus exil’d and poor, 

Forget their fuelling and gigantick words. Rofcommm. 

5. To protuberate. 

This iniquity {hall be as a breach ready to fall, [welling out 
in a high wall. Jja.xxx. 13. 

To rife into arrogance; to be elated. 

_ 9 O * 

. In all things elfe above our humble fate, 

\ our equal mind yet Jwclls not into ftate. Dryden. 

To be inflated with anger. 

I will help every one trom him that fwelleth againft him, and 
will let him at refh Pfalms xii. 6. 

We have made peace of enmity 
Between thefe fuelling wrong incenfed peers. Shakefpeare. 

1 he hearts of princes kifs obedience, 

So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits 
They fwell ajid grow as terrible as ftorms. Shakefpeare. 
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To errow upon the view. . 

b O for a mufe of fire, that would afcencl 
The brighteft heaven of invention f 
A kingdom for a ftage, princes to a&, 

And monarchs to behold th tfuelling feene. Shakefpeare . 

9. It implies commonly a notion of fomething wrong. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and fweliings of a Roman foul, 

Cato’s bold flights, th* extravagance of virtue. _ Addifon. 
Immoderate valou r/wells into a fault. Addifon's Cato. 

To Swell, v. a. t 

1. To caufe to rife or encreafe; to make tumid. 

Wind, blow the earth into the fea, 

Or fwell the curled waters ’bove the main. Shakefpeare. 

You who fupply the ground v/ith feeds of grain, 

And you who fwell thofe feeds with kindly rain. Dryden. 

2. To aggravate; to heighten. 

It is low ebb with his accufer, when fuch peccadillos are put 
to fwell the charge^ Atterbury. 

3. To raife to arrogance. 

All thefe miferies proceed from the fame natural caufes, 
which have ufually attended kingdoms jwoin with long plenty* 
pride, and excefs. Clarendon. 

Swell, n.f [from the verb.] Extenfion of bulk. 

The fwan’s down-feather 
That ftands upon the fwell at full of tide, 

And neither way inclines. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra • 
The king of men, fwoln with pride. 

Refus’d his prefents, and his prayers deny’d. Dryden . 

Swelling, n.f. [homfwelf] 
j. Morbid tumour. 

2. Protuberance; prominence. 

The fuperficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and fweliings , which how {hallow foever do a little vary 
the thicknefs of the plate. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Effort for a vent. 

My heart was torn in pieces to fee the hufband fupprefling 
and keeping down the fweliings of his grief. Tatler. 

To Swelt. v. n. To puff in fweat, if that be the meaning. 
Chearful blood in faintnefs chill did melt. 

Which like a fever fit through ail his body fwelt. Fa. £hieen. 
To SWE'LTER. v. n. [This is fuppofed to be corrupted from 
fu!try.] 

1. To be pained with heat. 

If the fun’s exceffive heat 
Makes our bodiesyW/ter, 

To an ofier hedge we get 
For a friendly fhelter; 

There we may 
Think and pray. 

Before death 

Stops our breath. IValtori s Angler • 

To Swe'lter. v. a. To parch, or dry up with heat. 

Some would always have long nights and lhort days; others 
again long days and ftiort nights ; one climate would be fepreh- 
ed and J'weltered with everlafting dog-days, while an eternal 
December blafted another. Bentley s Sermons. 

Sweltry. adj. [from fwelter.] Suffocating with heat. 

Swept. The participle and preterite of ficeep. 

To Swerd. v.n. To breed a green turf. [See to Swak d.] 
The clays that are long in Jiuerding, and little fubjeCt to 
weeds, are the beft land for clover. Mortimer. 

To Swerve, v.n. [Jwerven, Saxon and Dutch.] 

To wander; to rove. 

A maid thitherward did run, 

To catch her fparrow which from her did fwerve. Sidney. 

The fwerving vines on the tall elms prevail. 

Unhurt by fouthern Ihow’rs or northern hail Dryden: 

To deviate ; to depart from rule, cuftom or duty. 

That which angels do clearly behold, and without any 
fwerving obferve, is a law celeftial and heavenly. Hooker. 

Howfoever thefe fwervings are now and then incident into 
the courfe of nature, neverthelefs fo conftantly the laws of 
nature are by natural agents obferved, that no man denieth 5 
but thofe things which nature worketh are wrought either al¬ 
ways, or for the moft part after one and the fame manner. 

Hooker. 

The ungodly have laid a fnare for me ; but yet I fwerve 
not from thy commandments. Common Prayer. 

Were I crown’d the moft imperial monarch. 

Thereof moft worthy, were I the faireft youth 
That ever made the eye fwerve , 

I would not prize them without her love. Shakefpeare. 
There is a prote&ion very juft which princes owe to their 
fervants, when, in obedience to their juft commands, upon 
extraordinary occafions, in the execution of their trufts, they 
jtuerve from the ftrieft letter of the law. Clarendon. 

Till then his majefty had not in the leaft fwerved from that 
a& of parliament. Clarendon. 

Annihilation in the courfe of nature, defe£l and fwerving 
creature without the fin of ’man would immediately 


I. 


2 . 


m the 
follow. 
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Haktwill on Providence . 
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Firm we fubfift, yet pcffible to fwerve. Milion . 

Many who, through the contagion of ill example, fwerve 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy faith, yet would up¬ 
on fuch an extraordinary warning be brought to comply with 
them* Atterburys Sermons. 

3. To ply; to bend. 

Now their mightieft quell’d, the battle fwerv'd 
With many an inroad gor’d. Milton. 

4, [I know not whence derived.] To climb on a narrow body. 

Ten wildings have I gather’d for my dear. 

Upon the topmoft branch, the tree was high. 

Yet nimbly up from bough to bough I fwerv'd, Dryden . 

She fled, returning by the way {he went, 

And fwerv'd along her bow with fwift afeent, Dryden. 
SWIFT, adj. [ypip:, Saxon.] 

1. Moving far in a fhort time ; quick; fleet; fpeedy; nimble; 
rapid. 

Thou art fo far before, 

That fwiftejl wing of recompence is flow 

To overtake thee. Shakefpearc . 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs flay is numb. 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 

Swift-w\nged with defire to get a grave. Skakejpeare. 

Men of war, whofe faces were like the faces of lions, and 
as fwift as the roes upon the mountains. 1 Chron. xii. 8. 

We imitate and pradlife to make fwlfter motions than any 
out of other mufkets. Bacon. 

To him with fivift afeent he up return’d. Milton. 

Things that move fo fwift as not to affedl the fenfes di- 
ftin&ly, with feveral diflinguifliable diflances of their motion, 
and fo caufc not any train of ideas in the mind, are not per¬ 
ceived to move. Locke. 

It preferves the ends of the bones from incalefcency, which 
they, being folid bodies, would contract from any fwift mo¬ 
tion. Ray % 

Thy {fumbling founder’d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegafus can fly ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud. 

Than all the fwift fin’d racers of the flood. Dorfet. 

Clouded in a deep abyfs of light, 

While prefent, too fevere for human fight, 

Tor flaying longer than one fwift- wing’d night. Prior. 
Mantiger made a circle round the chamber, and the fwift- 
footed martin purfued him. Arbuthnot. 

There too my fon,-ah once my beft delight, 

Once fwift of foot, and terrible in fight. Pope’s Oclyffey. 

Sivift they defeend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope . 

2. Ready. 

Let every man be fwift to hear, flow to fpeak. ja. i. 19. 

He made intricate feem ftraight, 

To mifehief fwift. Milton. 

Swift, n.f. [from the quicknefs of their flight.} 

1. A bird like a fwallow ; a martinet. 

Swifts and fwallows have remarkably fhort leg', and their 
toes grafp any thing very ftrongly. Derham . 

2. The current of a fiream. 

He can live in the ftrongeft fwifts of the water. Walton. 
Swt'ftly. adv. [from fwift.] Fleetly ; rapidly; nimbly; with 
celerity; with velocity. 

Thefe move fwiftly, and at great diflance; but then they 
require a medium well difpofed, and their tranfmifiion is ea- 
fily flopped. Bacon s Natural Hiflory, 

Pleas’d with the paflage, we Aide Jwiftly on. 

And fee the dangers which we cannot fhun. Dryden . 

In decent order they advance to light ; 

Yet then too fwiftly fleet by human fight, 

And meditate too foon their everlafting flight. 

Swiftness, n.f [from fwift.] Speed; nimblenefs ; rapidity; 
quicknefs; velocity ; celerity. 

Let our proportions for thefe wars 
Re foon colledled, and all thing thought upon. 

That may with reafonable fwiftnefs add 
More feathers to our wings. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

We may outrun 

By violent fwiftnefs that which we run at; 

And lofe by over running. Shakefpearc's Henry VIII. 

Speed to deferibe whofe fwiftnefs number fails. Milton. 

Exulting, till he finds their nobler fenfe 
Their difproportion’d fpeed does recompenfe; 

Then curfes his confpiring feet, whofe feent 
Betrays that fafety which their fwiftnefs lent. 

Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. 

To Swig. v.n. [ fwiga , Iflandick.] To drink by large draughts. 
To SWILL, v. a. [ypiljan, Saxon.] 

To drink luxurioufly and grofsly. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar 
That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm blood like wafh, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Shakefpearc' s Richard III. 
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The molt common of thefe caufc are an heredity av 
lition, Jwdling down great quantities of cold water, i- 1 


Such is the poet, frefh in pay. 

The third night’s profits of his play; 

His morning draughts till noon can fwill. 
Among his brethren of the quill. 

2. To wafh; to drench. 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bafe. 

Swill'd with the wild and wafteful ocean. 

With that a German oft has fwill'd his throat' 
Deluded, that imperial Rhine beftow’d 
The generous rummer. 

3’ To inebriate. 

I fhould be loth 

To meet the rudenefs and fwill'd infolence 
Of fuch late waflailers. 


po- 

ATB li<,uors ' 

butbnot on Di(t, 




Sbakefp, 


me. 


Philip ,§ 


Milton, 

Dryden. 


He drinks a fwilling draught; and lin’d within 
Will fupple in the bath his outward {kin. * ^ 

Swill, n.f. [from the verb.] Drink, luxurioufly poureddow!* 
Give fwine fuch fwitl as you have. Marti ' 

Thus as they fvvim, in mutual fwillthe talk ‘ 
Reels faffc from theme to theme. 


inter. 


Swiller. n, f [from fwili.] A luxurious drinker. 


Pbomfon; 


Prior. \ 


Denham. 

Dtyden. 


I. 


To SWIM. v.n. Preterite fwam, fwom, or fwum. [ r j, imman% 
oaxon \fwemmen, Dutch.] * 

I. To float on the water; not to fink. 

I will fcarce think you hwe fwam in a gondola. Shakefpearc. 
We have {hips and boats for going underwater, and brook¬ 
ing of feas; alfo fwimming - girdles and fupporters. Bacon 

f 2. To move progreffively in the water by the motion of the 
limbs. 

Leap in with me into this angry flood* 

And fwirn to yonder point. Shakefpeare's Julius Cafar 
I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, 

Thefe many fummers in a fea of glory; 

But far beyond my depth. Shakefpeare's Henry VIIL 

The foldiers counfel was to kill the prifoners, left any of 
them fhould fwim out and efcape. ./&?rxxvii. 42. 

The reft: driven into the lake, where feeking to fave their 
lives by fwimming , they were {lain in coming to land by the 
Spanifli horfemen, or elfe in their fwimming {hot by thehar- 
quebuliers. Knolles. 

Animals fwim in the fame manner as they go, and need 
no other way of motion for natation in the water, then for 
progreflion upon the land. Brown's Vulgar Errours* 

The frighted wolf now fwims among the flieep, 

The yellow lion wanders in the deep: 

1 he flag fwims falter than he ran before. DrydeiU 

Blue Triton gave the fignal from the fhore, 

The ready Nereids heard and fwam before. 

To fmooth the feas. Dryden, 

3. To be conveyed by the ftream. 

With tenders of our protection of them from the fury of 
thofe who would foon drown them, if they nefufed to fwim 
down the popular ftream with them. King Charles . 

I-[worn with the tide, and the water under me was buoyaut. 

Dtyden, 

4. To glide along with a fmooth or dizzy motion. 

She with pretty and with fzvimming gate 
Follying, her womb then rich with my young fquire 
WouM imitate. Sbakefpcart, 

A hovering mift came fwimming o’er his fight, 

And feal’d his eyes in everlafting night. 

My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 

Pxiefts, altars, victims fwam before my fight! 

The fainting foul flood ready wing’d for flight, 

And o’er his eye-balls fwum the {hades of night. 

5. To be dizzy; to be vertiginous. , 

1 am taken with a grievous fwimming in my head, and fuc 
a mift before my eyes, that I can neither hear nor fee. Drf. 

6. To be floated. , 

When the heavens are filled with clouds, when the eart 
fwims in rain, and all nature wears a lowring countenance, 
withdraw myfelf from thefe uncomfortable feenes into then 
fionary worlds of art. Adtlifon s ' 

Sudden the ditches fwell, the meadows fwijn. Thomjon, 

7. To have abundance of any quality; to flow in any thing. 

They now fv/tm in joy, 

Ere long to fwim at large, and laugh; for which 
The world a world of tears muft weep. 

To Swim. v. a. To pafs by fwimming. 

Sometimes he thought to fwim the ftormy main, , 
By ftretch of arms the diftant ftiore to gain. T . 

Swimm. n.f [fiom the verb.] The bladder of fifties '/ ^ 
they are fupported in the water. . 

The braces have the nature and ufe of tendons, in c 
ing the fwim, and thereby transfufmg the air out of one 
der into another, or dilcharging it from them bo 


Dryden. 

Smith. 

Popt. 


MUM* 
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Swimmer- »•/ [from fwim.] 

t One who fwims. 

Rirds find eafe in the depth of the air, as fwimmers do in a 
, Bacon. 

flccD water. .. ^ , 

Latiroftrous and flat hilled birds, being generally fwimmers, 

the organ is wifely contrived for action. Brown. 

Life is oft preferv’d 

By the bold fwimrner , in the fwift illapfe 

Of accident difaftrous. Thomfon. 

The iwimrner is fituated in the fore legs of a horfe, above 
the knees, and upon the infide, and almoft upon the back 
parts of the hind legs, a little below the ham : this part is with¬ 
out hair, and refembles a piece of hard dry horn. Farrier's Didl. 

Swi'mMiNCLY. adv. [from fwimming.] Smoothly; without 
obftru<ftion. A low'word. 

John got on the battlements, and called to Nick, I hope 
the caufe°goes on fwimmingly. > Arbuthnot. 

SWINE, n.f [ypin, Saxon; fwyn, Dutch. It is probably the 
plural of fome old word, and is now the fame in both num¬ 
bers.] A hog; a pig. A creature remarkable for ftupidity 

and naftinefs. 

O monftrous beaft ! how like a fwine he lies! Shakcfp. 
He will he fwine drunk; and in hisfleep he does little harm, 
fave to his bcdcloaths. Snakefpcare • 

Who knows not Circe, 

The daughter of the Sun ? whofe charmed cup 
Whoever tailed, loft his upright fhape, 

And downward fell into a grovel ing Jwine. Milton. 

Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human Ihape, 
and all below fwine, had it been murder to deftroy it ? Locke. 

How inftinft varies in the grov’ling fwine. 

Compar’d, half reaf’ning elephant, with thine ! Pope. 

Swi'nebread. n.f A kind of plant; truffles. Bailey. 

Swineherd, n.f [ppm and pypt?, Saxon.] A keeper of 
hogs. 

There fwineherd , that keepeth the hog. Puffer. 

The whole interview between Ulyfles and Eumeus has 
fallen into ridicule: Eumeus has been judged to be of the 
fame rank and condition with our modern fwineherds. Brocnre. 

SwTnepipe. n.f. A bird of the thrulh kind. Bailey. 

To Swing, v.n. [ypingan, Saxon.] 

J. To wave too and fro hanging loofely. 

I tried if a pendulum would fwing fafter, or continu e fwing- 
ing longer in our receiver, in cafe of exfu&ion of the air, 
than other wife. Boyle. 

If the coach fwung but the leaft to one fide, fhe ufed to 
fliriek fo loud, that all concluded {he was overturned. Arbuthn . 
Jack hath hanged himfelf: let us go fee how he fwings. Arb. 

When the fwinging figns your ears offend 
With creaking noife, then rainy floods impend. Gay. 

2. To fly backward and forward on a rope. 

'Jo Swing, v. a. preterite fwang, fwung. 

1. To make to play loofely on a ftring. 

2. To whirl round in the air. 

His fword prepar’d 

He fwang about his head, and cut the winds. Shakefpeare. 
T ake bottles and fwing them: fill not the bottles full, but 
leave fome air, elfe the liquor cannot play nor flower. Bacon. 

Swinging a red-hot iron about, or faftening it unto a wheel 
tinder that motion, it will fooner grow cold. Brown. 

Swing thee in the air, then dafti thee down. 

To th’ hazard of thy brains and {hatter’d Tides. Milton. 

3. To wave loofely. 

If one approach to dare his force. 

He fwings his tail, and fwiftly turns him round. Dryden. 

Swing, n. f. [from the verb.] 

I. Motion of any thing hanging loofely. 

In calling ot any thing, the arms, to make a greater fwing, 
are firft call backward. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Men ufe a pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion 
than that of the earth; yet if anyone Ihould afk how he 
certainly knows that the two fuccefiive fwings of a pendulum 
are equal, it would be very hard to fatisfy him. Locke. 

2- A line on which any thing hangs loofe. 

3. Influence or power of a body put in motion: 

The ram that batters down the wall, 

F or the great fwing and rudenefs of his poize. 

They place before his hand that made the engine. Shakcfp. 
In this encyclopedia, and round of knowledge, like the great 
wheels of heaven, we’re to obferve two circles, that, while we 
are daily carried about, and whirled on by the fwing and rapt 
of the one, we may maintain a natural and proper courfe in 
the fober wheel of the other. Brawn 

The defending of the earth to this orbit is not upon that 
niechanical account Cartefius pretends, namely, the ftrono- 
Jzvmg of the more folid globuli that overflow it. More 

4 - Umrfe; unreftrained liberty; abandonment to any motive. * 
Fa£ts unjuft 

Commit, even to the full fwing of his luft. Chapman. 

Take thy fwing ; 

For not to take, is but the-felf-fame thing. Dryden.■ 
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Swift* 


Let them all take their fwing 
To pillage the king, 

And get a blue ribband inftead of a ftring. 

e, Unreftrained tendency. 

Where the fwing goeth, there follow, fawn, flatter, laugh, 
and lie luftily at other mens liking. Afcham's Schoolmajicr . 

Thefe exuberant productions only excited and fomented his 
lulls; fo that his whole time lay upon his hands, and gave him 
leifure to contrive and with full fwing purfue his follies. IVood. 

Thofe that ’are fo perfuaded, defire to be wife in a way that 
will gratify their appetites, and fo give up themfelves to the 
fwing of their unbounded propenfions. Glanv. ScepJ. Preface. 

Were it not for thefe, civil government were not able to 
{land before the prevailing fwing of corrupt nature, which 
would know no honefty but advantage. South. 

To SWINGE, v. a. [ypingan, Saxon.] 

1. To whip; to baftinade; topunifti. 

Sir, I was in love with my bed : I thank you, you fwing'd 
me for my love, which makes me the bolder to chide you for 
y 0ur ’ s . S ha kef Two Gent, of Verona. 

This very rev’rend letcher, quite worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. 

Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 

And fwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryd.Jun. ‘Juvenal. 
The printer brought along with him a bundle of thofe pa¬ 
pers, which, in the phrafe of the whig-cofteehoufes, have 
fwinged off the Examiner. Swift. 

2. To move as a lafh. Not in ufe. 

He, wroth to fee his kingdom fail. 

Swinges the fcaly horror of his folded tail. Milton. 

Swinge, n.f [from the verb.] A fway; a fvveep of any thing 
in motion. Not in ufe. 

The {hallow water doth her force infringe. 

And renders vain her tail’s impetuous fwinge. Waller. 

Swi'ngebuckler. n.f \_fw'nge and buckler.] A bully; a 
man who pretends to feats of arms. 

You had not four fuch fwingebv.cklcrs in all the inns of court 
again. Shahfp. Henry IV. 

Swi'nger. n f [from fwing.] He who fwings ; a hurler. 

Swinging, adj. [from fwinge.] Great; huge. A low word. 
The countryman feeing the lion difarmed, with a Jivinging 
cudgel broke off the match. L'E/l-ange. 

A good fwinging fum of John’s readied caflh went towards 
buildin£ of Hocus’s countrvhoufe. Arbuthnot. 

SwFngingly. adv [from fwinging.] Vaftly; greatly. 

Henceforward he’ll print neither pamphlets nor linen 
And, if fwearing can do’t, fhall be J'wingingly maul’d 

To Swi'ngle. v. n-. [from fwing.] 

1. To dangle; to wave hanging. 

2. To fwing in pleafure. 


Swij 


:r t. 


Swi'nish. adj. [from fwine.] Befitting fwine; 


refembling 


fwine; grofs; brutal. 

They clepe us drunkards, and with fwinifa phrafe 
Soil our addition. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

Swini/h gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his gorgeous feaft; 

But, with befotted bafe ingratitude, 

Crams and blafphcmes his feeder, Milton. 

To Swink. v. n. [ j-pincan, Saxon. J To labour ; to toil; to 
drudge. Obfolete. 

Riches, renown, and principality, 
for which men Jwink and fweat inceftantly. Fairy fhieen. 
For they do fwink and fweat to feed the other, 

Who live like lords of that which they do gather. Hub.Tale. 
To Swink. v. a. To overlabour. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. 

And the fwink'd hedger at his fupper fat. Milton » 

Swink. n.f [ypinc, Saxon.] Labour; toil; drudgery. Ob¬ 
folete. 

Ah, Piers, been thy teeth on edge, to think 
How great fport they gaynen with little fwinke ? 

I hou’s but a lazy loorde, 

A,nd rekes much of thy fwinke. 

Switch, n. f A fmall flexible twig. 

fetch me a dozen crabtree ftaves, and ftrong ones; thefe 
are hixtfwitches. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

When a circle ’bout the wrifti 
Is made by beadle exorcift, 

I he body feels the fpur and fwitch. Hudibras. ^ 

t Mauritania, on the fifth medal, leads a horfe with foinething 
, like a thread ; in her other hand {he holds a fwitch. Addifon. 
1 o Switch, v. a. [from the noun ] To lafli; to jerk. 

Lay thy bridle’s weight 

Moft of thy left fide; thy right horfe then fwitching, all thy 
throat 

Spent in encouragements, give him; and all the rein let 

c / . Chapman's Iliad. 

k\\i vel. n.f. Something fixed in another body fo as to turn 
round in it. 


Spenfer „ 
Spenfer. 


Swo'bbeRs 
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Swo'bber. n.f. [See Swabber.] 

1. A iweepet of the deck. 

Cubb’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown george with loufy fwobbers fed. Dryden. 

2. Four privileged cards that are only incidentally ufed in betting 
at the game of whiff. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whiff and fwobbers: playing 
nowand then a fober game at whiff for paftime, it might be 
pardoned j but he could not digeft thofe wicked jwobbers. Swift. 

Swol^ EN ' ^Thfe participle paffive of fwell. 

Unto his aid fhe haftily did draw 
Her dreadful beaft, who, J'woln with blood of late, 

Came ramping forth with proud prefumptuous gait. F. Ffu. 

When thus the gather’d ftorms of wretched Jove 
In my jwoln bofom with long war had drove, 

At length they broke their bounds : at length their force 
Bore down whatever met its ftronger courfe; 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wade, 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent pad. PVior. 

'Whereas at firff we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoln to five. Baker on Learning. 

Swom. The preterite of fwtm. 

I fworn with the tide, and the water was buoyant under 
me. . Dryden. 

To Swoon, v. n. [aypunan, Saxon.] To differ a fufpendon 
of thought and fenfation ; to faint. 

So play the foolifh throngs with one that fwoons ; 

Come all to help him, and fo dop the air 
By which he fhould revive. Shakefpeare. 

If thou dand’d not i’ th’ date of hanging, or of feme death 
more long in fpeclatorfhip, and cruder in differing, behold 
now prefently, and fwoon for what’s to come upon thee. Sbak. 

We fee the great and fudden effed: of fmells in fetching 
men again, when they fwoon. Bacon. 

The mod in years fwoon d fird away for pain ; 

, Then, fcarce recover’d, fpoke. Dryden. 

The woman finds it all a trick, 

That he could fwoon when fhe was fick; 

And knows that in that grief he reckon’d 
On black-ey’d Sufan for his fecond. Prior. 

There appeared fuch an ecftacy in his a&ion, that he feemed 
ready to fwoon away in the furprize of joy. Toiler. 

Swoon, n.f. [from the verb.] A lipothymy ; a fainting fit. 

To Swoop, v. a. [Ifuppofe formed from the found.] 

1. To fall at once as a hawk upon his prey. 

A fowl in Madagafcar, called a ruck, the feathers of whofe 
wings are twelve paces, can with as much eafe fwoop up an 
elephant as our kites do a moufe. IViikins. 

This mould’ring piecemeal in your hands did fall. 

And now at lad you came to fwoop it all. Dryden. 

2. To prey upon ; to catch up. 

The phyfician looks with another eye on the medicinal herb 
than the grazing ox, which fwoops it in with the common 
erafs. Glanv. Scepf. 

Swoop, n.f. [from the verb.] Fall of a bird of prey upon his 
quarry. 

All my pretty ones ? 

Did you fay all ? What, all ? O hellkitc ! all! 

What, all my pretty chickens and their dam. 

At one fell Jwoop P Shakef. Macbeth. 

The eagle fell into the fox’s quarters, and carried away a 
whole litter of cubs at a fwoop. L'EJlrange. 

To Swop. v.a. [Of uncertain derivation.] To change; to 
exchange one thing for another. A low word. 

When I drove a thrud home, he put it by. 

And cried, as inderifion, fpare the dripling; 

Oh that infulting word ! I would ha vefwopp'd 
Youth for old age, and all my life behind, 

To have been then a momentary man. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
SWORD, n.f [rpeopt>, Saxon ; fweerd, Dutch.] 

1. A weapon ufed either in cutting or thrufting; the ufual 
weapon of fights hand to hand. 

Old unhappy traitor, the fword is out 
That mud deffroy thee. Shahefp. King Lear. 

■ Each man took his fword, and flew all the males. Gen. 

Eurvalus is the only peer that is described with a fword , 
which he gives to Ulvffes to repair his injury. Broome. 

2 . Deflru&ion by war. 

The fword without, and terrour within. Deut. xxxu. 25* 

3. Vengeance of judice. 

4. Emblem of authority. 

This I, her fword bearer, do carry. 

For civil deed and military. Hudibras. 

, S'.yc/rded. adj. [from fword. ] Girt with a fword. 

The Jworded feraphim 

Arefeen in glitt’ring ranks with wings difplay’J. Milton. 
Swo'rder. n.f [from fword.] A cut-throaty a foldier. In 
contempt. 

A Roman fworder and banditto (lave 
Murther’d fvveetTully. ShaUf. Henry V I. 


S 


X 


c 


Casfar will 

Unffate his happinefs, and be flag’d to th’ Ihew 
Again ff a Jworder. Rh b C 

Swo'RDFlSH. n f A fifh with a long (harp bone iffulnf V 
his head. ° lr< ™ 

A fwordfjh fmall him from the red did funder- 
That in his throat him pricking foftly under. 

His wide abyfs him forced forth to fpew. £. f , 

Malpighi obferved the middle of the optick nerve of'th 
fwordfjh to be a large membrane, folded, according to 1 
length, in many doubles, like a fan. Derham's Phyfuo-Thd 
Our little fleet was now engag’d fo far. 

That, like the fwordfjh in the whale, they fought- 
The combat only feem’d a civil war, 

’Till through their bowels we our pailage wrought, find 

Swo'rdgrass. n.f A kind of fedge ; glader. & Mf 

Swo'rdknot. n. f. [fword and knot.'] Ribband tied to rim 
hilt of the fword. ‘ ■ 

Wigs with wigs, fvjordknots with fwordknots drive 
Beaus banilh beaus, and coaches coaches drive. P, t \ e 

Swo'rdlaw, 77. f Violence ; the law by which all is yielded 
to the dronger. 

So violence 

Proceeded, and oppreflion, a nd fwordlaw, 
v Through all the plain, and refuge none was found. Milton. 

Swo'rdman. n.f. [jword and man.] Soldier; fighting man. 
Worthy fellows, and like to prove moft finewy fwori 
men. Sbak All's weii that ends well. 

At Lecca’s houfe, 

Among your fwordmen , where fo many affociates 
Both of thy mifehief and thy madnefs met. Ben. Johnfon, 
Effex was made lieutenant-general of the army, the darling 
of the fwordmen. Clarendon. 

Swo'rdplayer. n.f. [ fword and play. ] Gladiator; fencer; 
one who exhibits in publick hislkill at the weapons by fight¬ 
ing prizes. * ■ 

Thefe they called fwordplayers , and this fpeclacle a fword- 
fight. Hakewill on Providence. 

Swore. The preterite of [wear. 

How foon unfay 

What feign’d fubmiffion fwore. Milton; 

Sworn. The participle paffive of fwear. 

What does elfe want credit, come to me, 

And I’ll be fworn ’tis true. Shakefpeare. 

I am jworn brother, fweet, 

To grim neceffity; and he and I 
Will keep a league’till death. Sbak. Richard II. 

They that are mad againd me, are fworn againft me. Pf. 
He refufed not the civil offer of a pharifee, though his fworn 
enemy ; and would eat at the table of thofe who fought his 
ruin. Calamy s hernisns. 

To Ihelter innocence, 

The nation all ele<ds fome patron-knight, 

Sworn to be true to love, and flave to fame, 

And many a valiant chief enrols his name. Granville. 

SWUM. Preterite and participle paffive of fwim. 

Air, water, earth. 

By fowl, fifh, bead, was flown, was fwum, was walk d 
Frequent. Miltons Paradije Lojt. 

Swung. Preterite and participle paffive of fwing. 

Her hand within her hair die wound. 

Swung her to earth, and dragg’d her on the ground. AaaiJ. 

Syb. ad]. [Properly//£, pb, Saxon.] Related by biood. e 
Scottilh dialed dill retains it. 

If what my grandfire to me faid be true, . 

Siker I am very Jyb to you. Spenfer s Pajar a s» 

Sy'cAMINE. J y; Atree> 

Sycamore. 3 J . 

Sycamore is our acer majus , one of the kinds of n] a P es ‘ 
is a quick grower. Mortimer's Husbandry . 

Under the grove of fycamore „ 

I faw your fon. Shakefp. Borneo andpM. 

If ye had faith as a grain of mudard-feed, ye Vj 

Unto this fyeamine-tvee. be thou plucked up, anc lt: .. , 

obey you. , f 

I was no prophet, but an herdman, and a gatnere J 
r . r r Amos vn. 4 * 

more fruit. _ , c j,; n ]c 

Go to yonder fycamore-tree, and hide your An 0 j er , 

under its hollow root. iVaa 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpread; ])yAen* 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over hea . , ^ 

SY'COPHANT. 71 . f. [evxotpdvhfc; fycophanta, Latin, j 

terer; a parafite. „ r u;, n a- 

Accufmg fycophantsy of all men, did bed or . , n0 e vil 

ture; but therefore not feemin gfyeepbants, be cau .■ un to 
they faid, they could bring any new or doubt u . aS 

him, but fuch as already he had been apt to ^termi 
they came but as proofs of his wifdom, fearfu a vp0 fli* 
cure, while the fear he had figured in his nun a Sidney. 
bility of event. 2 

Men 
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Men know themfelves void of thofe qualities which the 
impudent fycophant , at the fame time, both aferibes to them, 
and in his fleeve laughs at them for believing. South. 

To Sycophant, v. n. [<rv>co(pcx.vJicc ; from the noun.] I o 
play the fycophant. A low bad word. 

His fycophanting arts being detedled, that game is not to be 
played the fecond time; whereas a man of clear reputation, 
though his barque be fplit, has fomething left towards fetting 
up again. Government of the Tongue. 

Sycopha'ntick. adj. [from fycophant.'] Flattering; parali¬ 
tica!. 

To Sy'coph antis e. v. n. [crvy.dtpe&'Jlixos ; from fycophant.] To 
play the flatterer. Di£l. 

Sylla'bical. adj. [from fyliable.] Relating to fyllables; con¬ 
fiding of fyllables. 

Sylla'bicallY. adv. [from fyllabical.] In a fyllabical manner. 

Sylla'bjck. adj. [fyllabique , French ; from fyllable.] Relating 

• to fyllables. 

SYLLABLE, n.f. [<ruAAa£fi ; fyllabe , French.] 

1. As much of a word as is uttered by the help of one vowel, or 
one articulation. 

I heard 

Each fyllable that breath made up between them. Shakefp. 

There is that property in all letters of aptnefs to be con¬ 
joined in fyllables and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one dop or figure to another, that they mo¬ 
dify and diferiminate the voice without appearing to difeon- 
tinue it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Any thing proverbially concife. 

Abraham, Job, and the red that lived before any fyllable of 
the law of God was written, did they not fin as much as we 
do in every a<dion not commanded ? Hooker. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

'Fo the laff fyllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yederdays have lighted fools 

The way to ciudy death. Shakef Macbeth. 

•IT hath 'told fo many melancholy dories, without one Jyl- 
Mle of truth, that he hath blunted the edge of my fears. Swift. 

To Syllable, v.a. [from the noun.] To utter; to pro¬ 
nounce; to articulate. Not in ufe. 

Airy tongues that fyllable mens names 

On flu;is and fhorcs, and defart wildernedes. Milton. 

Syllabub, n.f [Rightly Sillabub, which fee.] Milk and 
acids. * t.• 

No fy!!chubs made at the milking pail. 

But what are compos’d of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. 

Two lines would exprefs. all they fay in two pages: ’tis 
nothing but whipt fyllabub and froth, without any folidity. 

c t ' Felton on the Claffcks. 

oy I.LABUS. n.f [<ryAAa£oV] An abdradl; a compendium 
containing the heads of a difeourfe. 

Si LLOGxSM. n.f [o-uAAo^urAoV; fyllogifne , French.] An 
argument compofed of three propofitions: as, every man thinks; 
Feter is a man , therefore Peter thinks. 

Unto them a piece, of rhetorick is a diffident argument of 
iogick, an apologue of iEfop beyond a fyllogifm in Barbara. 

T , . , Brown's Pi'Agar Errours. 

I V la ^, a , mir? culous thing fliould we count it, if the flint 
and the dee], inftead of a few fparks, diould chance to knock 

q out definitions and fyllogifms? Bentl 

o'LLOGisTJCAlf. I adj. [o-uAAo^rtxoV ; from fyllogifm.] Re- 

taH1I!lg tQ a confiding of a 

iy nog fm. ® 

1 h wc f ;M > P?, fc r “ l ’ jea a,ld P re<licatc > and copula, ami 
1 opaituuis ^and fylhgijtual connexions in their reafoning, 

'V‘° r m f e ; ’ but tbc intire bnfineftis at the fame 
‘' refcnt Wlth them > Without deducing one thing from 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


another. 


jince the cofepfeid, does not belong to th1®) 

ai “' [Uom In the form If 

Lm IT J- an | cno ^ 3 Srd, and then he is able to prove fAloAin- 

h',fno ledrf E ' lm C ° meS aftCr kn0wled § e > when a n”fan 
To Sy 


ch S 

f. k i^ 5 in efted, an art of Jyllogiziny. Ttnb 

J'-'icn have endeavoured to transform lodck into a V w 

Cedar and pine, and fir and branching palm, 
A/rW.,ter.e! and as the ranks afeend” ’ 

( i : "n aJ ,°L e flldc e > a woody theatre 

datehed view. tia-u » r> 

Milton s Paradije Lojl, 
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Eternal greens the mofly margin grace. 

Watch’d by the fylvan genius of the place. Pope. 

Sy'lvan. n.f. [ fylvain , French.] A wood-god, or fatyr. 

When the fun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me, goddefs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And Ihadows brown, that fylvan loves. 

Of pine or monumental oak. Milton. 

Her private orchards wall’d on ev’ry fide; 

To lawlefs fylvans all accefs deny'd. Pope. 

SV / MBOL. n. f. [ fymbole , French; crv B Qo\ov; fymbolum , 
Latin. ] 

1. An abftradt; a compendium; a comprehenfive form. 

Beginning with the fymbol of our faith, upon that the au¬ 
thor of the glofs enquires into the nature of faith. Baker. 

2 . A type; that which comprehends in its figure a reprefentation 
of fomething elfe. 

Salt, as incorruptible, was thofymbol of friendship ; which, 
if it cafually fell, was accounted ominous, and their amity of 
no duration. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Words are the Signs and fymbols of things ; and as, in ac¬ 
counts, ciphers and figures pafs for real fums, fo words and 
names pais tor things themfelves. South's Sermons. 

The heathens made choice of thefe lights as apt fymbols of 
eternity, becaufe, contrary to all fublunary beings, though 
they feem to perifh every night, they renew themfelves every 
morning. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Symbolical, adj. [_ fymbolique , French; arvpQoXixos ; from 
fymbol.] Reprefentative; typical; expreffing by figns. 

this incroachment idolatry firft crept in, men convert- 
mg the fymbolical ufe of idols into their proper worfhip, and 
receiving the reprefentation of things unto them as the fub- 
ftar.ee and thing itfelf. , 

1 he faclament is a reprefentation of Chrift’s death, by fuch 
fymbolical actions as himfelf appointed. Tay ’or 

SvMBo'LlCALtY. adv. [fro m fymbolical] Typically; byre- 
prefentation. J J 

I'his diftindHon of animals was hieroglyphical, in the in- 
warc fenfe implying an abffinence from certain vices, fymboli- 
calty intimated from the nature of thofe animals. Brown 
^Symbolically teaches our duty, and promotes charity by a 

lKrnflfiirp nnd C, _ *. 1 


real iignature and a fenfible fermon. 7 a lo .. 

SymboljzaYxon. n.f [fromfymbolize.] The a£ of fymbol 
lizing; reprefentation ; refemblance. J 

r ,nTF' h 't r0g r ,iphlCal / y ? bols of Scrl P h ' re . excellently in¬ 
tended m the fpec.es of thrngs facrificed in the dreams of Pha¬ 
raoh, are oftent.mes racked beyond their fymbo!iz atims 

r-p* o / ^ ^ ozun s T ulgQr EvTnuv c 

h a v Y e M f E0L I Z£ - "• French ; fu m / )mio n To 

quahtfes ’ S m C ° mm0a Wkh an g her reprefentative 

f h»?T- king f fi 1' lin 5 u mfe ' f many things J th 

that king of the Hebrews, honoured him with the Trie ( f 
this foundation. ne tltle ot 

The pleafing of colour fymhUzctb with the oleafin^ VP 

- 11 “ *— 'A&gx. 

Ariftotlc and the fchools have 

being fymbol,xing elements, in the Quality of moiftur^ 2 '"’ 
eafily tranfmutable into one another. ^ t f e, aie 

I hey both Jymbolize in this that- flip,, i , Boyle. 

themfelves through multiplying glaffes. 7 ^ f ° Jook r/ u P on 

l affedledly fymbolized in carelefs mirth ml f i 
fc Ifc™. 

with 

lo SymbolTze. V.a T n r Souths Sermons. 

thing. 1 ° make reprefentative of fomc- 

SomeJymbolize the fame from the myftery of its colours. 

Symme'trian. n.f. rfrom r,x, _ Eroum s Vulgar Errours. 
dious of proportion. [ ^ ° ne eminently ff u I 

^ woujda,“ W WaSathOU f ht IOn S er than exact fymmetrians 
Symmetrical, adj. ffrom fvmnrtrv l P- • Sidney. 

parts well adapted to each other. 10 p°rtionate; having 

Symmr'trist. n.f. [fromfymmetry.] One verv 
obfervant of proportion. 7 J ver T “Odious or 

Some exaa fymmcrijls l.ave been blamed for being too true 

SYMMETRY. ».f [f ymmetrie Fren AdnUOurl. 
Adaptation of parts to iach othef- nronoT” 
agreement of one part to another. ’ P 1 ort,on ’ harmony; 

She by whofe lines proportion fhould be 
Examm-d njeafure of all fyrmnctry j * 
horn had tluit ancient fepn ,,, 1 , .. 

Of harmony, he would at next haUfaiU r ° uIsmade 
I hat harmony was Ihe. 

And in the fymmetry of her mrfc ,'o c , Donne. 

nilr 

2 5 % 

Symmetry, 
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Syirimetry, equality, and correfpondence of parts, is the 
difeernment of reafon, not the obje& of fenfe. More. 

Nor were they only animated by him, but their meafure 
and fyrmnetry were owing to him. Dryden. 

Sy mpathe'tical. ladj. j fympathetique, Fr. from fympathy.] 
■Sympathe'tick. 5 Having mutualfenfation ; being afte&ed 
either by what happens to the other; feeling in confequence of 
what another feels. 

Hereupon are grounded the grofs miffakes, in the cure of 
•difeafes, not only from the laft medicine and fympathetick re¬ 
ceipts, but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applications. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

United by this fympathetick bond, 

You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Rofcommcn . 

To confer at the difiance of the Indies by fympathetick con¬ 
veyances, may be as ufual to future times as to us in a literary 
■correfpondence. Glcmv. Scepf 

To you our author makes her foft requefi. 

Who (peak the kindefi, and who write the beft:: 

Your fympathetick hearts fhe hopes to move, 

From tender friendfhip and endearing love. Prior. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent in the in¬ 
animate bodies ; but are the effects of their motion upon our 
nerves, and fympathetical and vital paffions produced within 
ourfelves. Bentley. 

Sympathf/tically. adv. [from fympathetick.] With fym¬ 

pathy ; in confequence of fympathy. 

To Sympathize, v.n. [Jympatfcr, French; from fympathy.'] 
To feel with another; to feel in confequence of what ano¬ 
ther feels 5 to feel mutually. 

The men fympathize with the maftiffs in robuftious and 
rough coming on. Shakejpeare. 

The thing of courage. 

As rouz’d with rage, with rage doth fympathize. Sbdkefp. 

Nature, in awe to him, 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim. 

With her great mafter fo to fympathize. Milton. 

Green is a pleafing colour, from a blue and a yellow mixed 
together, and by confequence blue and yellow are two colours 
which fympathize. Dryden’s Dufrejnoy-. 

The limbs of his body is to every one a part of himfelf: 
he fytnpaihizes , and is concerned for them. ' Locke. 

Their countrymen were particularly attentive to all their 
ffory, and Sympathized with their heroes in all their adven¬ 
tures. AddiJ'on’$ Spectator. 

Though the greatnefs of their mind exempts them from 
fear, yet none condole and fympathize more heartily than they. 

Collier on Kindnefs. 

SY'MPATHY. n.f [fympathie, French ; Fel¬ 

lowfeeling ; mutual fenfibility ; the quality of being affe&ed 
by the affection of another. 

A world of earthly bleffings to my foul, 

If fympaihy of love unite our thoughts. Shakefp. H. VI. 
You are not young; no more am I: go to, then, there’s 
. fympathy : you are merry, fo am I; ha ! ha! then there’s 
more fympathy i you love lack, and fo do I; would you deiire 
better fympathy ?' Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

But what it is, 

The a&ion of my life is like it, which I’ll keep. 

If but for fympathy. Shakef. Cymheline. 

If there was a fympathy in choice. 

War, death, or ficknels did lay fiege to it. Shahfpeare. 

I ftarted back ; 

It ftarted back: but pleas’d I foon return’d; 

Pleas’d it return’d as foon, with anfwering looks 
Of fympathy and love. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

They faw, but other fight inftead, a crowd 
Of ugly ferpents: horror on them fell, 

And horrid fympathy. Muton. 

Or fympathy , or fome connat’ral force, 

Pow’rful at greateft diftance to unite. 

With fecret amity, things of like kind, 

By fecreteft conveyance. Milt. Paradife Lojl. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, that 
was not alfo tender and compaffionate : it is this noble quality 
that makes all men to be of one kind ; for every man would 
be a diftina fpecies to himfelf, were there no fympathy among 
individuals. South s Sermons. 

Can kindnefs to defert, like your s, be ftrange ? 

Kindnefs by fecret fympathy is ty’d ; 

For noble fouls in nature are ally’d. . Dryden. 

There are fuch aflbeiations made in the minds of rrioft men, 
and to this might be attributed moft of the Jympathics and an¬ 
tipathies obfervable in them. # Locke. 

Symphc/nious. adj. [from fymfhony .} Harmonious; agree¬ 
ing in found. 

Up he rode. 

Follow’d with acclamation and the found 

Sympbonious of ten choufand harps, that tun’d _ 

Angclick harmonies. Milton. 


SYN 

SY / MPHONY. •». f [ fymphonie , French ; cruv and (p^'.] £ 
cert of inftruments; harmony of mingled founds. J *** 
A learned fearcher from Pythagoras’s fchool, where it was 
maxim that the images of all things are latent in numbers de* 
termines the comelieft proportion between breadths * and 
heights, reducing fymmetry to fymphony, and the harmenvof 
found to a kind of harmony in light. tyottm 

Speak ye who beft can tell, ye Tons of light, 

Angels! for ye behold him, and with fongs 
And choral fymphonies , day without night. 

Circle his throne rejoicing. Milton’s Par. Lofl 

The trumpets found, ^ * 

And warlike fymphony is heard around; 

The marching troops through Athens take their way; 

The great earl-marfhal orders their array. BrJln 

Sy'mphysis. n.J. [<rvi> and (pvu .J 

Symphyfis , in its original fignification, denotes a connaf- 
cency, or growing together; and perhaps is meant of thofe 
bones which in young children are diftinft, but after fom e 
years unite and confolidate into one bone. Wifeman 

Sympo'siack. adj. [ fympojiaque, French; (ru^sroerfaxo?.] Re¬ 
lating to merry makings ; happening where company is drink¬ 
ing together. 

By defiring a fecrecy to words fpoke under the rofe, we 
only mean in fociety and compotation, from the ancient cuf- 
tom of fympofiack meetings to wear chaplets of rofes about 
their heads. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

In fome of thofe fympofiack deputations amengft my ac¬ 
quaintance, I affirmed that the dietetick part of medicine de¬ 
pended upon fcientifick principles. Arbuthmt. 

SY'MPTOM. n.f [fymptome, French ; o-v/xiflu/xcc.] 

1. Something that happens concurrently with fomething elfe, 
not as the original caufe, nor as the neceffary or conftant 
effedl. 

2 . A fign; a token. 

Ten glorious campaigns are paffedj and now, like the Tick 
man, we are expiring with all forts of good fymptems . Swift . 
Symptoma'tical. 7 adj . [ fymptomatique , French; from fpip - 
Symptoma'tick. J tom .] Happening concurrently, or oc- 
cafionally. 

Symptomatical is often ufed to denote the difference between 
the primary and fecoiidary caufes in difeafes; as a fever from 
pain is laid to be fymptcmatical, becaufe it arifes from pain 
only; and therefore the ordinary means in fevers are not in 
fuch cafes to be had recourfe to, but to what will remove the 
pain; for when that ceafes, the fever will ceafe, without any 
dired means taken for that. Quincy. 

By fomentation and a cataplafm the fweUing was difeufled; 
and the fever, then appearing but fymptomatical , leffenedas the 
heat and pain mitigated. IVifmans Surgery. 

Symptomatically, adv. [from fymptomatical.] In the na¬ 
ture of a fymptom. 

The caufes of a bubo are vicious humours abounding in 
the blood, or in the nerves, excreted fometimes critically, 
fometimes fymptoniaticady. JVfemn . 

Synagq^gical. adj . [from fynagogue.] Pertaining to a fyna- 
gogtie. 

SYNAGOGUE, n.f [fynagogue, French; cvvotfayn.] An 

affembly of the Jews to worffiip. 

Go, Tubal, and meet me at our fynagogue. Shakejp. 

As his cuftom was, he went into the fynagogue on the fab- 

bath. . G °ir 

Synalepha. n.f [ c-vvccXoetp'li. ] A contra&ion or exci- 
fion of a fy 11 able in a Latin verfe, by joining together two 

vowels in the fcanning or cutting off the ending vowel; as, 
■)p Bailey- 

Virffil, though fmooth, is far from affecting it: he fre¬ 
quently ufes fynalepha’s, and concludes his fenfe in the middle 

of his verfe. r 

Synarthro'sis. n f [yuv and ckfjoow.] A dole conjunci 

of two bones. . a . • 

There is a confpicuous motion where the conjunction -> 
called diarthrofis, as in the elbow; an obfeure one, where te 
coniundlion is called jynarthrofis , as in the joining o ye 
pus to the metacarpus. % , Wijcrnarls Su m < 

Synchondro'sis. n.J. [<ru'y and %ov$g<&.] . , 

Synchondrofis is an union by griftl.es of the ftern°n ^ 

Synchro'NICAL. adj. [<rv and Happening together 

at the fame time. , . , t he 

It is difficult to make out how the air is conveyed in _ 

left ventricle of the heart, the fyftole and diafto.e o - ^ 

and lungs being far from Jyndronical. f ‘f 

r Synchronism/ n.f [ <ruY and ] Concur-. 

events happening at the fame tin* e . r r h e Mo- 

The coherence and fynchronifm or all the parts ^ 

faical chronology, after the Flood, bears a moft. regu * ^ 

mony to the truth ot his hiftorv. t | ic 

Synchronous, adj. and X ^&.] Happening at 

fame time. The 




. . f f i ie vravrtv of the air keep both the folids 

SvvfoPE" h « n / e [>"^’ Frtnch 5 

attending ganlhot wounds are pa^ fcver, 

^Contraction of a word by cutting off part. 

2 . Contracts rfrnm Contractor of words. 

S /N Tooudhine*all the modem fincopi/ls, and con- 

JZy Englilh readers, 1 tntend to pnbblh a 

T To [udge ; to pars judgement o„. ; to centure. An unufual 

" °Ariftotie undertook to cenfurc and ■■fyruOcate \i\s mafter and 
all law makers before him. Hakrt.mil ch Providence 

SrtNOME. »./. L^opr;.] Concurrent aaionconcur- 

reI Ali things being linked together by an uninterrupted chain 
of caufes, "every fmgle motion owns a dependance on fuchta 
bidrome of prerequired motors. Glcmv,lie s Sc pj. 

CVh’F/CDOCBE. n.f. [foiccddche. French; cruvtxJoxa.J A 
S figure by which part is taicen for the whole, or the whole for 

^Becaufe they are inftruments of grace in the hand of God, 
and by thefe his holy fpirit changes our hearts -, therefore the 
whole work is attributed to them by afynecdocbt rthat is, they 
do in this manner the work for which God ordained mem. 

Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Synecdo'chical. adj. [from fynecdoche.] Expreffed by a fy- 
necdoche; implying a fynecdoche. ^ „ 

Should I, Lindamer, bring you into hofpitals, and lhew 
you there how many fouls, narrowly lodged in fynecdocbical 
bodies, fee their earthen cottages moulder away to duit, thole 
referable perfons, by the lofs of one limb after another, fur- 
viving but part of themfelves, and living to fee them.elves 
dead and buried by piecemeal Boyles Seraphick Love. 

Synnf.uro'sis. n.f. [<ruv and vfu^ou.] 

Synneurefs is when the connexion is made by a n-gament. 
Of this in fymphyfis we find inftances, in the connexion of the 
offa pubis together, efpecially in women, by a ligamentous 
fubftance. In articulations it is either rounds as that which 
unites the head of the os femoris to the coxa; or broad, as 
the tendon of the patella, which unites it to the os tibiae. 

Wijemans Surgery. 

SYNOD, n.f [ fynode, French; crvw#&.] 
i. An affembly, particularly of ecclehafticks. A provincial 
fynod is commonly ufed, and a general council. 

The glorious gods fit in hourly fynod about thy particular 
profperity. _ _ Shakefp. Goriolanus. 

Since the mortal and inteftine jars 
’Twixt thy feditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in foleinn fynod been decreed, 

T’ admit no traffick to our adverfe towns. Shakefpeare. 
The opinion Was not only condemned by the fynod, but im¬ 
puted to the emperor as extreme madnefs. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten fynod, an affembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland. 

Well have ye judg’d, well ended long debate, 

Synod of gods ! and, like to what ye are, 

Great things refolv’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Let us call to fynod all the bleft. 

Through heav’n’s wide bounds. Milton. 

The fecond council of Nice he'faith T moft irreverently call 
that wife fynod ; upon which he falls into a very tragical ex¬ 
clamation, that 1 ftiould dare to refiedt fo much difhonour on 
a council. Stillingfeet. 

Parent of gods and men, propitious Jove ! 

And you bright fynod of the pow'rs above. 

On this my fon your gracious gifts beftow. Dryden. 

2 , Conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 

Howe’er love’s native hours are fet. 

Whatever ftarry fynod met, 

’Tis in the mercy of her eye, 

If poor love fhall live or die. Orajhaw* 

Their planetary motions ’and afpe£ts 
Of noxious efficacy, and when to join 
In fynod unbenign. Milton . 

As the planets and liars have, according, to aftfologers, in 
their great Jynods , or conjunctions, much more powerful in¬ 
fluences on the air than are aferibed to one or two of them out 
of that afpe6t; fo divers particulars, which, whilft they lay 
fcattered among the writings of feveral authors, were in- 
confiderable, when they come to be laid together, may of¬ 
tentimes prove highly ufeful to phvfiology in their conjunc- 
tionSi Boyle« 


Syno'dical. Xadj. [ fynodique , French; from fynod.] 

Syno'dick. j . r , 

r Relating to a fynod ; tranfa&ed m a fynod. 

St. Athanafius writes a fynodical epiftle to thofe of Antioch’, 
to compofe the 'differences among them upon the ordination 
of Paulinus. . hUdingfeet. 

2 . [Synodique, French.] Reckoned from one conjunction with 

the fun to another. 

The diurnal and annual revolutions of the fun, to us are 
the measures of day and year ; and th efynodllk revolution ot 
the moon meafures the month. Holder. 

The moon makes its fynodical motion about the earth in 
twenty-nine days twelve hours and about forty-four minutes. 

J Locke s Elements of Natural Philofophy. 

SyWdically. adv. [from fynodical.] By the authority of a 

fynod or publick affembly. . . 

It fhall be needful for thofe churches fyhodically to determine 

fomething in thofe points. ^ Sa ™f rj 

Syno'nyma. n.f [Latin; <rwwvy,og.] Names which figmfy 

the fame thing. „ , ^ r „ 

To Syno'nomise. v. a. [from fynonyma.] i o expreiS the fame 

thing in different words. i, « - r n.- 

This word fortis we may fynonymife after all there falhions, 

ftout, hardy, valiant, doughty, couragious, adventurous, brave^ 
bold, daring, intrepid. ^ Camden’s Remains. 

Synonymous, adj. [Jynotiyme, Fr. avyuvvfAog.] Expieffing the 

fame thing by different words. ^ _ 

Thefe words confift of two propofitions which are not dif- 
in fenfe, but one and the fame thing varioufty expreffed ; 
for wifdomand underftanding are fynonytnous words here. Tillot. 
Fortune is but a fynonytnous word for nature and neceffity. 

Bentley’s Sermons . 

When two or more words fignify the fame thing, as wave 
and billow, mead and meadow, they are ufually called fyneny - 
mous words. • Watts s Logic/c. 

Syno'nymy. n.f [fvviovvfricc.] The quality of expreffing by 
different words the fame thing. 

SYNOPSIS, n.f £<ru»<4if.] A general view; all the parts 
brought under one view. 

Sv no'ptical. adj. [from fynopfis.] Affording a view of many 
parts at once. 

We have cohered fo many fyrtoptical tables, calculated 
for his monthly ufe. Evelyne’s KaUndar. 

Syntactical, adj . [from fyntaxis , Latin. ] 

1. Conjoined; fitted to each other. 

2. Relating to the conftrudtion of fpeech. 

Sy'ntax. 7 r r ' r - - i 
c / c n * A \<rvvrcoptg.\ 

Synta'xis. 5 J L 

1. A fyftem ; a number of things joined together. 

They owe no other dependance to the firft than what i$ 
common to the whole fyntax of beings. Glanviile . 

2. That part of Grammar which teaches the conftrudtion of 
words. 

I can produce a hundred inftances to convince any reafon- 
able man that they do not fo much as underftand common 
Grammar and fyntax. Sivifi. 

SyNthe'sis. n.f. [‘ffiyVffert?.! The acl of joining, opppfed to 
anolyfis. 

T he Jynthefs confifts in affuming the caufes discovered and 
eftablifhed as principles, and by them explaining the pheno¬ 
mena proceeding from them, and proving the explanations. 

Nezvion’s Oplicks. 

ynYhe'tick. adj. fruvffsTnco?.] Conjoining ; compounding; 
forming compofition. 

Synthctick method is that which begins with the parts, and 
leads onward to the knowledge of the whole; it begins with 
the moft limple principles and general truths, and proceeds by- 
degrees to that which is drawn from them or compounded of 
them; and therefore it is called the method of compofition. 

Watts’s Logick . 

SyThon. n.f. [This fhould be written fiphon\ <rl(ptov.] A 
tube; a pipe. 

Take your glafs, fyphony or crane, and draw it off from 
its laft faeces into final 1 bottles. Mortimer . 

Sy'ringe. n.f [fru£i}'g.] A pipe through which any liquour 
is fquirted. 

The heart feems not defigned to be the fountain or confer- 
vatory of the vital flame, but as a machine to receive the blood 
from the veins and force it out by the arteries through the 
whole body as a fringe doth any liquor, though not by the 
fame artifice. t 

To Sy'ringe. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I» To fpout by a fyringe. 

A flux of blood from the nofe, mouth, and eye was ftopt by 
the fy ringing^ of oxycrate. Wifeman s Surgery. 

2. I o waffi with a fyringe. 

Sv'RiftGOTOMY. and tstou*.] The aft or praaice 

ol cutting fiftulas or hollow fores* 
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Sl'RTlS. n. f. [Latin.] Aquickfandj a bog. 

neither fea, nor good dry land. Milton. 

Si S LLM. n.J. [ fxftcmc, hr. o-vmpoc.] 

1 j\ n ^ corn ploxure or combination of many things aCting toge- 

2. A fchcuiC which reduces many things to regular dependence 

or co-opcration. 

3 - ^ Scheme which unites many things in order. 

. otic bi ings morality into JyJietn, by treating of happinefs 
under heads, and ranges it in clafles according to its different 
objects, diftinguiihing virtues into their feveral kinds which 
had not been handled fyftematically before. Raker. 

1 he Left way to learn any fcience is to begin with a regu- 
Iar fyflem , or a fhort and plain fcheme of that fcience well 
drawn up into a narrow compafs. Watts . 

Systematical, adj. [ jyfanaiique, Fr. o-ur^arucoff ; from 
jy(tem.\ Methodical; written or formed with regular fubordi- 
nationof one part to another. 

cellar^, in a difeourfe about the formation of 


SYS 

the world, to give you a brief account of fome of it 
principal and fyjiematical phenomena that occur in ,t d mo1 * 
Now we deal much in effays, and unreafon" bV Itl’ 
fyftematical learning; whereas our fathers had a iuft , i^* 
regularity and fyftems. ^ “ Va * ue for 

SY fyftem ATICALLV ' Infor^ 

I treat of the ufefulnefs of writing books of effav ■ 
parifon of that of writing fyftematically. J * 10 Coni ' 

Ariftotle brings morality into fyflem, and ram™ »■ 
clalTes according to its different objects, diflineuifhlm, lntt> 

SSttST **“ lJ “ l ™ 

Sy'stolh. n.J. [fyjlole, Fr. cvroAa'.J Bak,r - 

r. [In anatomy.] The contraction of the heart. 

The Jyftole refembles the forcible bending of a form,, „ , 
the diaftole its flying out again to its natural fite s'" 

French -J In Grammar, the (hortening of a long^ii 
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TAB 

T A confonant, which, at the beginning and end 
of words, has always the fame found nearly 
approaching to the d ; but before an /, when 
followed hy a vowel, has the found of an ob- 
^ feu re s: as, nation, falvation , except when/ 
precedes t : as, Chrijlian, quejlion. 

Ta'bby. n.f [ tabi , tabino y Italian; tabis, French.] A kind 
of waved filk. 

Brocades, and tables , and gaufes. Swift. 

Ta'bby. adj. Brinded; brindled; varied with different co¬ 
lours. 

A tabby cat fat in the chimney-corner. Addifon. 

On her tabby rival’s face. 

She deep will mark her new difgrace. Prior. 

Tabefa'ction. n. f. [tabefacio, Latin.] The a£t of wafting 
away. 

ToTa'befy. v. n. [tabefacio , Latin.] Towafte; to be ex¬ 
tenuated by difeafe. In the following example it is impro¬ 
perly a verb active. 

Meat eaten in greater quantity than is convenient tabefes 
the body. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Tabard. > n.f. [ taberda, low Latin ; tabard , Fr.] Along 
Ta'berd. f gown; a herald’s coat. 

Ta'berder. n.f. [from taberd.] One who wears a long 
gown. 

Ta'bernacle. n.f. [ tabernacle , Fr. tabernaculum, Lat.] 

I. A temporary habitation; a cafual dwelling. 

They fudden rear’d 
Cceleftial tabernacles , where they flept 
Fann’d with cool winds. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

2. A facred place; a place of worfhip. 

The greateft conqueror did not only compofe his divine 
odes, but fet them to mufick : his works, though confecrated 
to the tabernacle , became the national entertainment, as well 
as the devotion of his people. Addifon's Spedi . N°. 405. 

To Ta'bernacli. v. n. [from the noun.] To enfhrine; to 
houfe. 

The word was made flefh, and tabernacled amongft us, 
and we beheld his gloQ\ John i. 14. 

TA'BID. adj. [tabide , Fr .tabidus, Lat.] Wafted by difeafe ; 
confumptive. 

In tabid perfons milk is the beft reftorative, being chyle 
already prepared. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ta'bidness. n.f. [from tabid.’] Confumptivenefs; ftate of be¬ 
ing wafted by difeafe. 

La blature. n. f. [from table.J Painting on walls or ceilings, 
TA'BLE. n.f. [table, Fr. tabula, Latin.] 

I. Any flat or level furface. 

Upon the caftle hill there is a bagnio paved with fair tables 

™ rble - Sandyu 

2. A horizontal furface raifed above the ground, ufed for meals 
and other purpofes. 

We may again 

Give to our tables meat, fleep to our nights. Shakefpeare. 
Help to fearch my houfe; if I find not what I feek, let 
me for ever be your table fport. Shakefpeare. 

Children at a table never afked for any thing, but content- 
edly took what was given them. Locke on Education. 

i his ihuts them out from all table converfation, and the 
moft agreeable intercourfes. Addijon's Spectator 

IS or hath the fruit in it any core or kernel; and differing 
trom other apples, yet is a good table fruit. Mortimer. 

The nymph the table fpread, 

Ambrofial cates, with neCtar, rofy red. p c p e 

3 - The perfons fitting at table, or partaking of entertainment.’ 
Give me fome wine, fill full, 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole talle. Shake.Ctem 
The fare or entertainment itfelf: as, he keep, a good table. 

A tablet; a furface on which any thing is written or 
graved. 0 

He was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 

y~r , Hooker , b. iii. 

I was pretty, though a plague, 
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To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our hearts tetbk. Shakefpeare* 

All thefe true notes of immortality 
In our heart’s table we {hall written find. Davies. 

I prepar’d to pay in verfes rude 
A moft detefted aCt of gratitude : 

Ev’n this had been your elegy which now 
Is offer’d for your health, the table of my vow. Dryden. 
There are books extant which the atheift muft allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlafting tables of right reafon ; wherein if they do 
not wilfully fhut their eyes, they may read their own folly 
written by the finger of God in .a much plainer and more 
terrible fentence, than Belfhazzar’s was by the hand upon 
the wall. Bentley s Sei mans. 

Among the Romans, the judge or praetor granted admini- 
ftration, not only according to the tables of the teftament, 
but even contrary to thofe tables. Ayliffes Parergon. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called into fucceflion 
of their parents that were in the parent’s power. Aylijfe. 

6. [ Tableau , Fr.] A picture, or any thing that exhibits a view 
of any thing. 

I never lov’d myfelf. 

Till now, infixed, I beheld myfelf 

Drawn in the flatt’ring table of her eye. Shakefpeare. 

His Jalyfus or Bacchus he fo efteemed, that he had rather 
lofe all his father’s images than that table. Peacham. 

Saint Anthony has a table that hangs up to him from a 
poor peafant, who fancied the faint had faved his neck. Addif 

7. An index; a collection of heads ; a catalogue; a fyllabus. 

It might feem impertinent to have added a table to a book 
of fo fmall a volum^, and which feems to be itfelf but a ta¬ 
ble: but it may prove advantagious at once to learn the whole 
culture of any plant. Evelyns Kalender. 

Their learning reaches no farther than the tables of con¬ 
tents. _ Watts. 

8. A fynopfts ; many particulars brought into one view. 

I have no images of anceftors, 

Wanting an ear, or nofe; no forged tables 

Of long defeents, to boaft falfe honours from. B. Johnfon. 

9. The palm of the hand. 

Miftrefs of a fairer table 

Hath not hiftory nor fable. Benj. Johnfon. 

10. Draughts ; fmall pieces of wood fhifted on fquares. 

Monfieur the nice. 

When he plays at tables, chides the dice. Shakefpeare. 
We are in the world like men playing at tables ; the chance 
is not in our power, but to play it, is ; and when it is fallen 
we muft manage it as we can. Taylor. 

11. To turn the Tables. To change the condition or fortune 
of two contending parties : a metaphor taken from the vicif- 
fitude of fortune at gaming tables. 

They that are honeft would be arrant knaves if the tables 
were turned. L’Efrange. 

If it be thus, the tables would be turned upon me; but I 
fhould only fail in my vain attempt. Dryden. 

To Ta'ble. v. n. [from the noun.] To board ; to live at the 
table of another. 

He loft his kingdom, was driven from the fociety of men 
to table- with the beafts, and to graze with oxen. South. 

You will have no notion of delicacies if you table with 
them \ they are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 

To Ta'ble. v. a. To make into a catalogue ; to fet down.* 
I could have looked on him without admiration, thouah 
the catalogue of his endowments had been tabled by his fide 
and I to perufe him by items. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

T fnfabeer- R * ^ and beer ^ Beer ufed at victuals ; 

Ta'elbbook. n f. [, a hle and hook.-] A book on which 
thing is graved ©r written without ink. 

T r t , , , ,, might you think, 

if 1 had play d the defk or table-book. Shakefp . Hamlet. 

A Nature 
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Nature wipes clean the table-book firfl, and then pourtrays 
upon it what (lie pleafeth. More's Antidote againjl Atheifm. 
Put into your table-book whatfoever you judge worthy. Dry, 

Nature’s fair table-book , our tender fouls, 

We fcrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift's Mifcel. 

Ta'blecloth. n.f, [table and cloth.] Linen fpread on a table. 

I will end with Odo holding mafter doctor’s mule, and 
Anne with her tablecloth. Camden's Remains. 

Ta'bleman. n. f. A man at draughts. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to 
line the tablemen. Bacon's Nat. Hi/l. 

Ta'bler. n.f [from table.'] One who boards. Ainf. 

Ta'bletalk. n.f. [table and talk.] Converfation at meals 
or entertainments ; table difcourfe. 

Let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 

—No, let it ferve for tabletalk. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

His fate makes tabletalk , divulg’d with fcorn, 

And he a jeft into his grave is born. Dryden's Juvenal. 
He improves by the tabletalk , and repeats in the kitchen 
what he learns in the parlour. Guardian , N°. 165. 

No fair adverfary would urge loofe table-talk in controverfy, 
and build ferious inferences upon what was Ipoken but in 
jeft. Atterbury. 

Tablet, n.f [from table.] 

1. A fmall level furface. 

2. A medicine in a fquare form. 

It hath been anciently in ufe to wear tablets of arfenick, 
or prefervatives, againft the plague ; as they draw the venom 
to them from the fpirits. Bacon. 

3. A furface written on or painted. 

It was by the authority of Alexander, that through all 
Greece the young gentlemen learned, before all other things, 
to defign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dry den. 

The pillar’d marble, and the tablet brafs, 

Mould’ring, drop the vi&or’s praife. Prior. 

TA'BOUR. n. f [ tabourin , tabour , old French.] A fmall 
drum 5 a drum beaten with one ftick to accompany a pipe. 

If you did but hear the pedlar at door, you would never 
dance again after a tabour and pipe. Shakefp. Winter's Vale. 

The fhepherd knows not thunder from a tabour , 

More than I know the found of Marcius ? tongue 
From every meaner man. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Morrice-dancers danced a maid marian, and a tabour and 
pipe. Temple. 

To Ta'bour. v.n. [taborer , old French, from the noun.] To 
ftrike lightly and frequently. 

And her maids {hall lead her as with the voice of doves, 
tabouring upon their breafts. Nab. ii. 7. 

Ta'bourer. n.f. [from tabour.] One who beats the tabour. 

Would I could fee this tabourer. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'bouret. n.f. [fro m tabour.] A fmall drum or tabour. 

They fhall depart the manor before him with trumpets, 
tabourets , and other minftrelfe)'. Spefiat. N°. 607. 

TAMBOURINE, n.f. [French.] A tabour; a fmall drum. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines, 

That heav’n and earth may ftrike their founds together. 
Applauding our approach. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ta'brere. n. f Tabourer. Obfolete. 

I faw a fhole of fhepherds outgo. 

Before them yode a lufty tabrere, 

That to the merry hornpipe plaid. 

Whereto they danced. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Ta'bret. n. f. A tabour. 

Wherefore didft thou fteal away, that I might have fent 
thee away with mirth and with tabret . Gen. xxxi. 27. 

Ta'bular. n.f [ tabularis, Lat.] 

1. Set down in the form of tables or fynopfes. 

2. Formed in fquares ; made into laminae. 

All the nodules that confift of one uniform fubftance were 
formed from a point, as the crufted ones, nay, and moft of 
the fpotted ones, and indeed all whatever, except thofe that 
are tabular and plated. Woodward on Foffils. 

To Tabulate, v. a. [ tabula , Lat.] To reduce to tables or 

fynopfes. . 

Tabulated, ad). [ tabula , Lat.] Having a flat furface. 

Many of the' beft diamonds are pointed with fix angles, 
and fome tabulated or plain, and fquare. Grew s Mufceum. 

Ta'che. n. f [from tack.] Any thing taken hold of; a catch ; 

a loop ; a button. 

Make fifty taches of gold, and couple the curtains together 
with the taches. f Exod. xxv. 6. 

Ta'chygraphy. n.f. [rap^u? and ypa@u.] The art or prac¬ 
tice of quick writing. 

Ta'cit. n.J. [ tacite , Fr. tacitus , Latin.] Silent; implied; 
not expreffed by words. 

As there are formal and written leagues refpedlive to cer¬ 
tain enemies, fo is there a natural and tacit confederation 
amonril all men, againft the common enemy of human lo- 


In elective governments there is a tacit covenant, that th 
king of their own making fhall make his makers princes 2 

Captioufnefs not only produces mifbecoming expre^' 
and carriage, but is a tacit reproach of fome incivility Locke 
Ta'citly. adv . [from tacit.] Silently; without oral' expTef- 
fion. ^ 

While they are expofing another’s weaknefles, they are 
tacitly aiming at their own commendations. Addifon 

Indulgence to the vices of men can never be tacitly implied* 
fince they are plainly forbidden in feripture. Rogers's Sertn 
Taciturnity, n.f. [taciturnite, French; taciturnitas I at 1* 
Habitual filence. * '■* 

The fecreteft of natures 

Have not more gift in taciturnity. Shakefpeare 

Some women have fome taciturnity, 

Some nunneries fome grains of chaftity. Donne 

Too great loquacity, and too great taciturnity by fits. Arb. 
To Tack. v. a. [tacher . Breton.] 

1. To fallen to any thing. 

Of what fupreme almighty pow’r 
Is thy great arm, which fpans the Faff and Weft, 

And tacks the centre to the fphere. Herbert. 

True freedom you have well defin’d: 

But living as you lift, and to your mind, ( 

And loofely tack'd, all mull be left behind. Drydenl) 
The fymmetry of cloaths fancy appropriates to the wearer, 
tacking them to the body as if they belonged to it. Grew. 

Frame with flicks driven into the ground, fo as to be co¬ 
vered with the hair-cloth, or a blanket tacked about the edges. 

Mortimer's Hufbanclry. 
If a corner of a hanging wants a nail to fallen it, tack it 
up. Swift. 

2. To join ; to unite ; to flitch together. 

There’s but a fhirt and an half in all my company; and 
the half fhirt is two napkins tack'd together, and thrown over 
the flioulders like a herald’s coat without fleeves. Shakefp, 

I tack'd two plays together for the pleafure of variety. 

Drydetl . 

They ferve every turn that fhall be demanded, in hopes of 
getting fome commendam tacked to their fees, to the great 
difeouragement of the inferior clergy. Swift. 

To Tack. v. n. [probably from tackle.] To turn a fhip. 

This verferiam they conflrue to be the compafs, which is 
better interpreted the rope that turns the fhip; as we fay, 
makes it tack about. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

Seeing Holland fall into clofer meafures with us and Swe¬ 
den, upon the triple alliance, they have tacked fome points 
nearer France. Temple. 

On either fide they nimbly tack , 

Both flrive to intercept and guide the wind. Drydcn. 

They give me ligns 

To tack about, and fleer another way. Addifon, 

Tack. n.f. [from the verb.] 

_l. A fmall nail. 

2. The adl of turning fhips at fea. 

At each tack our little fleet grows lefs, . 

And, like maim’d fowl, fwim lagging on the mam.Dryd. 

3. To hold Tack. To laft; to hold out. Tack is ftill re¬ 
tained in Scotland, and denotes hold or perfevenng coheiion. 

Martilmas beefe doth bear good tacke. 

When countrey folke do dainties lacke. u M er ' 

If this twig be made of wood 
That will hold tack , I’ll make the fur 
Fly ’bout the ears of that old cur. Hudibras , p. *• 

Ta'ckle. n.f. [ tacel , Welfh, an arrow.] 

1. An arrow. r] 

The takil fmote and in it went. 

2. Weapons; inflruments of adtion. 

She to her tackle fell. 

And on the knight let fall a peal 

Of blows fo fierce, and prefs’d fo home, . 

That he retir’d. Hudtbr**, P-'• 

Being at work without catching any thing, he ^ 

take up his tackle and be gone. E hf range s 

3. [ Taeckel, a rope, Dutch.] The ropes of a fhip. 

After at fea a tall fhip did appear, 

Made all of Heben and white ivory, 

The fails of gold, of filk the tackle were, ^ 

Mild was the wind, calm feem’d the fea to be. P 

At the helm 

A feeming mermaid fleers ; the filken tackles 

Swell with the touches of thofe flower-foft an s r e . 

That yarely frame the office. 

Thou haft a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in’t; though thy tackles tom.,. j 
Thou ihew'ft a noble veil'd. Shakefp. Ctrm 

A ftately fhip 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim. 

Sails fill’d, and ftreamers waving, ^ ]Milt°n> 

Courted by all the winds that hold them pf a ) • £ re 


ciety, pirates. 
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Ere vet the tempeft roars 

c tw( ! to vour tactic, mates,' and ftrctch your oars. Drydirt. 

T. he drew the figure of a fhip, there was not a rope 
‘ n „ t hc tackle that efcaped him. Addifon s SpeJa m . 

Ta'CKLEE. adj. [(com tackle.] Made of ropes tacke togetier. 

1 ‘ My man fhall 

Brino- thee cords, made like a tackled flair. 

Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Muft be nty convoy in the fecret night. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'cKLING. n.f [from tackle.] 

I- f TW wonderedTftheir fhips and their tackling!. Allot. 

Tackling , as fails and cordage, muft be foreieen, and lax 
. # * Bacon's Advice to Villicrs. 

U? U1 Red fheets of lightning o’er the feas are fpread. 

Our tackling yield, and wrecks at laft fucceed Garth. 

2 Inflruments of adlion : as, fifhing tackling, kitchen tackling. 

I will furnifh him with a rod, if you will furmfh him with 
the reft of the tackling ,, and make him a fifher. Walton 
Ta'CTICAL. 7 adj. [raxuxoj, reerru ; tafiique, Fr.] Relating 
Ta'ctick. \ to the art of ranging a battle. # 

Tac'ticks. n.f [rwtW.] The art of ranging men in the 

field of battle. , 

When Tully had read the tatticks, he was thinking on the 

bar, which was his field of battle. 

Ta'ctile. adj. [tactile, Fr. taftilis , taching Lat.] Sufceptible 

of touch. . t ... 

We have iron, founds, light, figuration, tadhle qualuics; 

fome of a more active, fome of a more paffive nature. Hale. 

Tacti'lity. n.f. [from tattile.] Perceptibility by the touch. 

Ta'ction. *./. [tattion, Fr. tattio, Lat.] The aft of touching. 

Ta'dpoLE. n.f. [tab, toad, and pola, a young one , Saxon.] 

A young fhapelefs frog or toad, confifting only of a body 

and a tail; a porwiggle. . , . 0 , . A 

I’ll broach the tadpole on my rapier s point, bhakejpeare . 

Poor Tom eats the toad and the tadpole. Shakefpeare. 

The refult is not a perfedt frog but a tadpole , without any 
feet, and having a long tail to fwim with. Ray. 

A black and round fubftance began to dilate, and after 
awhile the head, the eyes, the tail to be difcernable, and at 
laft become what the ancients called gyrinus, we a porwigle 
or tadpole. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

Ta’en, the poetical contradlion of taken. 

Ta'ffeta. n.f. [taffetas, Fr. taffetar , Spamfh.] A thin filk. 

All hail, the richeft beauties on the earth ! 

_Beauties no richer than rich taffata. Shakefpeare. 

Never will I truft to fpeeches penn’d ; 

T iff at a phrafes, filken terms precife. 

Three pil’d hyperboles. Shakefp. Love's Labour lojl. 

Some think that a confiderable diverfity of colours argues 
an equal diverfity of nature, but I am not of their mind for 
not to mention the changeable taffety , whofe colours the phi- 
lofophers call not real, but apparent. Boyle on Colours. 

Tag. n.f [tag, Iflandifh, the point of a lance.] 

1. A point of metal put to the end of a firing. 

2. Any thing paltry and mean. 

If tag and rag be admitted, learned and unlearned, it is 
the fault of fome, not of the law. Whitgift. 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return, whofe rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

The tag -rag people did not clap him and hifs him. Shak. 

He invited tag , rag, and bob-tail, to the wedding. L'Ejlr. 

Ta'gtail. n.f. [tag and tail.] A worm which has the tail of 
another colour. 

They feed on tag .worms and lugges. Carew. 

There are other worms; as theunarlh and tagtail . Walton. 

To Tag. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fit any thing with an end : as, to tag a lace. 

2. To append one thiqg to another. 

His courteous hoft 

Tags every fentence with fome fawning word. 

Such as my king, my prince, at leaft my lord. Dryden. 

’Tis tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 

The mid-part chimes with art, which never flat is. Dryd. 

3. The word is here improperly ufed. 

Compell’d by you to tag in rhimes 
The common flanders of the times. Sivift. 

4. To join : this is properly to tack. 

Reiiftance, and the fucceflion of the houfe of Hanover, 
the whig writers perpetually tag together. Swift's Mifcel. 

Tail. n. J'. [-caejl, Saxon.] 

l. That which terminates the animal behind; the continua¬ 
tion of the vertebrae of the back hanging loofe behind. 

Oft have I feen a hot o’er-weening cur, 

Run back and bite, becaufe he was with-held. 

Who, having fuffer’d with the bear’s fell paw, 

Hath clapt his tail betwixt his legs and cry’d. Shakefpeare. 

This fees the cub, and does himfelf oppofe. 

And men and boats his aiSlive tail confounds. Waller. 

The lion will not kick, but will ftrike fuch a ftroke with ^ 
wis tail , that will break the back of his encounterer. More. outweigh a Grain. 
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Rouz’d by the lafh of his own ftubborn tail. 

Our lion now will foreign foes aflail. PPu 

The tail fin is half a foot high, but underneath hve wit. 


2 " ^The°Lord P (hall make thee the head, and not the t.nh antl 
thou {halt be above, and not beneath. Deut. xxvnx. 13. 

o Anv thin 0- hanging long ; a cat-kin* r 

3 ' rluretu? writes a'great praife of the -Milled water of thofe 
tails that hang upon willow trees. Harvey on Confumptiom. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. n , 

With the helm they turn and fleer the tail. Jsu.ur. 

c. To turn Tail. To fly; to run away. 

Would {he turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out anotner 

way ; but all was to return in a higher pitch. 

To Tail. v. n. To pull by the tail. 

The conquering foe they foon aflail d, 

Trulla ftav’d and Cordon tail'd. Hudibras, b. x. 

Ta'iled. adj. [from tail.] Furtiiflxed with a tail. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, footed like a goat. Grew. 

Ta'illage. n.f. [tailler, hrench.] 

Taillage originally fignifies a piece cut out of the whole; 
and, metaphorically, a {hare of a man’s fubftance paid by 
way of tribute. In law, it fignifies a roll or tax. towel. 

Taille. n.f. r r , r . . 

Taille, the fee which is oppofite to fee-fimple, becauie it xs 

fo minced or pared, that it is not in his free power to be dn- 
pofed of who owns it; but is, by the firft giver, cut or di¬ 
vided from all other, and tied to the lflue of the donee. 
This limitation, or taille, is either general or fpecial. Taille 
general is that whereby lands or tenements are limited to a 
man, and to the heirs of his body begotten; and the realon 
of this term is, becaufe how many foever women the tenant, 
holding by this title, {hall take to his wives, one after an¬ 
other, in lawful matrimony, his iflue by them all have a pof- 
fibility to inherit one after the other. Taile fpecial is that 
whereby lands or tenements be limited unto a man and his 
wife, and the heirs of their two bodies begotten. Cowel. 
Tai'lor. n.f [ tailleur, from tailler, French, to cut.] One 
whole bufinefs is to make cloaths. 

I’ll entertain a fcore or two of tailors, 

To ftudy fafliions to adorn my body. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Here’s an Englifli tailor come for ftealing out of a French 
hofe : come tailor, you may roaft your goofe. Shakefpeare. 

The knight came to the tailor's to take meafure of his 
gown. Camden . 

& The world is come now to that pafs, that the tailor and 
fhoemaker may cut out what religion they pleafe. Howel. 

They value themfelves for this outfide falhionablenefs of 
the tailor's making. Locke on Education. 

It was prettily faid by Seneca, that friendfhip fhould not 
be unript, but unftitcht, though fomewhat in the phrafe of a 
tailor. Collier. 

In Covent-Garden did a tailor dwell. 

That fure a place deferv’d in his own hell. K,i g. 

To Taint, v.a. [ teindre, French.] 

1. To imbue or impregnate with any thing. 

The fpaniel flruck 

Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nofe 

Draws full upon the latent prey. Thomfon. 

2. To {lain; to fully. 

We come not by the way of accufation 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleffes. Shakefp. 

Sirens taint 

The minds of all men, whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Chapman's Odyffey , b. xii. 

They the truth 

With fuperftitions and traditions taint. Milton: 

Thofe pure immortal elements 
EjeCl him tainted now, and purge him off 
As a diftemper. Milton . 

3. To infedl. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions . 

Salts in fumes contraCl the veficles, and perhaps the taint¬ 
ed air may affeCl the lungs by its heat. Arbuthnot on Air . 
With wholefome herbage mixt, the direful bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. Pope . 

4. To corrupt. 

A lweet-bread you found it tainted or fly-blown. Swift. 
The yellow tinging plague 

Internal vifion taints. Thomfon s Spring. 

5. A corrupt contradlion of attaint. 

To Taint, v.n. To be infecled ; to be touched. 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunfmane 
I cannot taint with fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Taint, n.f. [ teinte, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. A tin&ure; a llain. 

2. An infedl. 

T. here is found in the Summer a fpidsr called a tain*, of a 
red colour, and fo little that ten of t.ie largeft will hardly 
nutweioh n erram Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

As 
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As killing as the canker to the rofe. 

Or taint wo::m to the weaning herds that sraze. Milton. 

3. Infe&ion. 

A father that breeds his fon at home, can keep him better 
from the taint of Servants than abroad. Locke on Education. 
But is no rank, no ftation, no degree. 

From this contagious taint of forrow free. Prior. 

4. A fpot j a foil j a blemifh. 

Her offence 
Muff be of fuch unnatural degree, 

That monfters it ; or your forevouch’d affe&ion 

Fall n into taint. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

Now I 

Unfpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 

The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. Sbakefpeare. 

My hellhounds fhall lick up the draff and filth, 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint hath fhed 
On what was pure. Milton. 

Ta'intless. adj. [from taint.] Free from infe&ion. 

No humours grofs, or frowzy fleams, 

Could from her taintlefs body flow. Swift's Mifcel. 

Ta'inture. n. f [ tindlura , Lat. teinture , French.] Taint ; 
tinge ; defilement. 

See here the tainture of thy neft, * 

And look thyfelf be faultlefs. Sbakefpeare. 

To Take, v., a. preterite took, part. paff. taken , fometimes 
took ; taka , Iflandifh; ey iek, I take ; ey took , I took.] 

1. To receive what is ottered. 

Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made all the 
nations to drink. Jer. xxy. 17. 

They refufe to take the cup at thine hand to drink. Jer. 

Be thou advis’d, thy black defign forlake; 

Death, or this counfel, from Lucippus take. Waller. 

An honeft man may take a knave’s advice, 

But idiots only may be cozen’d twice. Dryden. 

Madam, were I as you, I’d take her counfel. Philips. 
Diftrefs’d myfelf, like you, confin’d I live, 

And therefore can compafiion take and give. Dryden. 

2. To feize what is not given. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty’d, 

And took him trembling'from his fovereign’s fide. Dryden. 

3. To receive. 

No man fhall take the nether or upper milftone to pledge. 

Deut. xxiv. 6. 

4. To receive with good or ill will. 

For, what we know mull be, 

Why fhould we, in our peevifh oppofition, 

"Take it to heart. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I will frown as they pafs by, and let them take it as they 
lift. Sbakefp. Ro?neo and Juliet. 

La you 1 if you fpeak ill of the devil, how he takes it at 
heart. Sbakefp. Twelfth Night . 

Damafco, without any more ado, yielded unto the Turks j 
which the baffa took in fo good part, that he would not fuffer 
his foldiers to enter it. Knolles's Hifl. of the Turks. 

The king being in a rage, took it grievoufly that he was 
mocked. 2 Mac. vii. 39. 

The queen hearing of a declination of monarchy, took it 
fo ill as fhe would never after hear of the other’s fuit. Bacon. 

A following hath ever been a thing civil, and well taken in 
monarchies, fo it be without too much popularity. Bacon. 

The diminution of the power of the nobility they took 
very heavily. Clarendon. 

I hope you will not expect from me things demonftrated 
with certainty; but will take it well that I fhould offer at a 
new thing. Graunt. 

If I have been a little pilfering, I take it bitterly of thee to 
tell me of it. Dryden. 

The foie advice I could give him in confcience, would be 
that which he would take ill, and not follow. Swift. 

5. To lay hold on; to catch by furprize or artifice. 

Who will believe a man that hath no houfe, and lodgcth 
wherefoever the night taketb him ? Eccluf xxxvi. 26. 

They filenced thofe who oppofed them, by traducing them 
abroad, or taking advantage againft them in the houfe. Clar. 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take. 

Not that themfelves are wife, but others weak. Pope. 

6. To fnatch ; to feize. 

I am contented to dwell on the Divine Providence, and 
take up any occafion to lead me to its contemplation. Hale. 

7. To make prifoner. 

Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. 

Where we may take him, and difgrace him for it. Shak. 

King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta'en. Shak. 
This man was taken of the Jews, and fhould have been 
killed. Adis xx ii. 27. 

They entering with wonderful celerity on every fide, flew 
and took three hundred Janizaries. Knolles. 

8. To captivate with pleafure ; to delight; to engage. 

More than hiftory can pattern, though devis’d 
And play’d to/ ake fpedators. Sbakefpeare. 
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I long 

To hear the ftory of your life, which muft 
Take the ear ftrangely. Sbakefpeare' s 7%* « 

Let her not take thee with her eyelids. J p ro 9 $' 
Yet nottfithftanding, taken by Perkin’s amiable bdw ^ 
he entertained him as became the perfon of Richard 

1 01 k* Bacon's Iienrv Vrf 

Their fong was partial, but the harmony ^ V ' 

Sufpended hell, and took with ravifhment 

The thronging audience. * 

If I renounce virtue, though naked, then I do it vet 
when fhe is thus beautified on purpofe to allure the ev? j 
take the heart. Decay If P‘ 

This beauty fhines through fome mens adions", fets off li 
that they do, and takes all they come near. 3 p ') 

Cleombrotus was fo taken with this profpad, that he h H 
no patience. jy 

9. To furprize 5 to catch. ° e ' 

Wife men are overborn when taken at a di fad vantage. 

_ Collier of Confident 

10. To entrap ; to catch in a fnare. 

Take us the foxes, that fpoil the vines. 2 Cant, xv 

11. To underftand in any particular fenfe or manner. 

The words are more properly taken for the air or *ther 
than the heavens. Raleigh 

You take me right, Eupolis ; for there is no poffibility of 
an holy war. Bacon's holy War. 

I take it, andiron brafs, called white brafs, hath fome 
mixture of tin to help the luftre. Bacon. 

Why, now you take me ; thefe are rites 
That grace love’s days, and crown his nights: 

Thefe are the motions I would fee. ~ Benj. Johnfon. 
Give them one fimple idea, and fee that they take it right, 
and perfectly comprehend it. Locke. 

Charity taken in its largeft extent, is nothing elfe but the 
fincere love of God and our neighbour. Wake, 

12. To exad. 

Take no ufury of him or increafe. Lev. xxv. 36, 

1 3* g et * t0 have > t0 appropriate. 

And the king of Sodom faid unto Abram, give me the 
perfons, and take the goods to thyfelf. Gen. xiv. 21, 

14. To ufe; to employ. 

This man always takes time, and ponders things maturely 
before he paffes his judgment. Watts, 

15. Toblaft; to infed. 

Strike her young bones, 

You taking airs with lamenels. Sbakefpeare. 

16. To judge in favour of. 

The niceft eye could no diftindion make 
Where lay the advantage, or what fide to take. Dryden . 

17. To admit any thing bad from without. 

I ought to have a care 

To keep my wounds from taking air. Hudibras , p. iii. 

18. To get j to procure. 

Striking ftones they took fire out of them. 2 Mac. x. 3. 

19. To turn to; to pradife. 

If any of the family be diftreffed, order is taken for their 
relief: if any be fubjed to vice, or take ill courfes, they are 
reproved. Bacon s New Atlantis, 

20. To clofc in with ; to comply with. 

Old as I am, I take thee at thy word. 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my fvvord. Dryden, 
She to her country’s ufe refign’d your lword, 

And you, kind lover, took her at her word. Dryden, 

I take thee at thy word. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
Where any one thought is fuch, that we have power to 
take it up or lay it by, there we are at liberty. Locke. 

21. To form ; to fix. * , 

Refolutions taken upon full debate, were feldom profecute 

with equal refolution. . Clarendon. 

22. To catch in the hand ; to feize. . 

He put forth a hand, and took me by a lock of my * 

E%ek. viii. 3 * 

I took not arms till urg’d by felf defence. Dryden. 

23. To admit; to fuffer. 

Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command; 

Nov/ take the mould ; now bend thy mind to feci 
The firft fharp motions of the forming wheel. Dty c 

24. To perform any adion. 

Peradventure we fhall prevail againft him, and take our r 

venge on him. J er f •. 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark, and took hoi' 0 » 

for the oxen fhook it. 2 Sam ' V 'kf 

Taking my leave of them, I went into Macedonia. 2 
Before I proceed, I would be glad to take fome x f A■ ■ 

* Bacon's holy W ar ' 

His wind he never took whilft the cup was at his rnou , 
but juftly cbferved the rule of drinking with one br ^ a , 

J 7 Hakewill on Providence. 

Then call’d his brothers, 

And her to whom his nuptial vows were bound, ^ 
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A long figti he drew, 

And his voice failing, took his Iaft adieu. Dryden s Fab: 
The Sabine Claufus came. 

And from afar, at Dryops took his aim. Dryden's JEn. 

Her lovers names in order to run o’er. 

The girl took breath full thirty times and more. Dryden. 

Heighten’d revenge he fhould have took ; 

He fhould have burnt his tutor’s book. Prior. 

The hufband’s affairs made it neceflary for him to take a 
voyage to Naples. Addifon's Spectator. 

I took a walk in Lincoln’s Inn Garden. Tatler. 

The Carthaginian took his feat, and Pompey entered with 
great dignity in his own perfon. Tatler. 

I am poffefled of power and credit, can gratify my favou¬ 
rites, and take vengeance on my enemies. Swift. 

25. To receive into the mind. 

When they faw the boldnefs of Peter and John, they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jefus. Adis iv. 

It appeared in his face, that he took great contentment in 
this our queftion. Bacon. 

Doctor Moore, in his Ethicks, reckons this particular in¬ 
clination, to take a prejudice againft a man for his looks, 
among the fmaller vices in morality, and names it a profo- 
poleplia. Addifon's Spcdi. N°. 86. 

A ftudent fhould never fatisfy himfelf with bare attendance 
on ledures, unlefs he clearly takes up the fenfe. Wattsp 

26. To go into. 

When news were brought that the French king befieged 
Conftance, he polled to the fea-coaft to take fhip. Camden. 
Tygers and lions are not apt to take the water. Hate. 

27. To go along; to follow; to perfue. 

The joyful fhort-liv’d news foon fpread around. 

Took the fame train. Dryden. 

Obferving ftill the motions of their flight, 

What courfe they took , what happy flgns they fhew. Dry. 

28. Tofwallow; to receive. 

Conflder the infatisfadion of feveral bodies, and of their 
appetite to take in others. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Turkeys take down ftones, having found in the gizzard of 
one no lefs than feven hundred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

29. To fwallow as a medicine. 

Tell an ignoramus in place to his face that he has a wit 
above all the world, and as fulfome a dofe as you give him 
he fhall readily take it down, and admit the commendation, 
though he cannot believe the thing. South. 

Upon this aflurance he took phyftck. Locke. 

The glutinous mucilage that is on the outfides of the feeds 
wafhed off caufes them to take. Mortimer's Hujb. 

30. To choofe one of more. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton. 

Either but one man, or all men arc kings : take which you 
pleafe it diflolves the bonds of government. Locke. 

31. To copy. 

Our phaenix queen was pourtray’d too fo bright, 

Beauty alone cou’d beauty take fo right. ° Dryden. 

32. To convey ; to carry; to tranfport. 

Carry fir John Falftaff to the fleet. 

Take all his company along with him. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

. fat down in a ftreet; for no man took them into 
his houfe to lodging. Judges xix. ic. 

33. To faften on; to feize. 

W hereloever he taketh him he teareth him ; and he foam- 

etb ' . Mark ix. 18. 

Pvo temptation hath taken you, but fuch as is common to 

ma , n * . .. 1 Cor. x. 13. 

w hen the froft and rain have taken them they grow dan-' 

gerous> Temple. 

At firft they warm, then fcorch, and then they take 
Now with long necks from fide to fide they feed; 

At length grown ftrong their mother-lize forfake. 

And a new colony of flames fucceed. Dryden 

No beaft will eat four grafs till the froft hath taken it. Mart. 

« u nil f S °* ftubbIe > £ake care £ ° Plow the land up round 
he field > that the may not take the hedges. Mortimer. 

34 - i^ot to refufe; to accept. 

Take no fatisfadion for the life of a murderer, he fhall be 

UJe ^T\\ tC> , Num. xxxv. 31. 

a th y mother s word too far, faid he, 

And haft ufurp’d thy boafted pedigree. Drvden 

the &th M demand of him how begetting a child gives 

nothin^" ^ P Tf- ovt T im > wiI l find him anfwer 
hing. we are to take his word for this. Locke 

creat reA 1 ! TV 6 **"? cli PP ed mone y whilft he fees the 

Soldfmith P °>\, C excl ? e 5 uer admits ;t > and the bank and 
fcOunmiths will take it of him. r , 

35 - To adopt. Locke ' 

G j d Win Uh y° u to me for a people, and I will be to you a 

T° change with reipeci to place. Excd. vi. 7. 

to the hoft. C dep; ’ rted, hc mt out two pence, and gave them 

Luke x. 35. 
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He put his hand into his bdfom; and whcii he took it out, 
it was leprous. Exod. iv. 6. 

If you flit the artery, thruft a pipe into it, and caft a ftrait 
ligature upon that part containing the pipe, the artery will 
not beat below the ligature; yet do but take it oft, and it 
will beat immediately. _ _ Kay: 

Lovers flung themfelves from the top of the precipice into 
the fea, where they were fometimes taken up alive. Addifon. 

37. To fe par ate. 

A multitude, how great foever, brings not a man any 
nearer to the end of the inexhauftiblc ltoCk of number, where 
ftill there remains as much to be added as if none were taken 
out. Locke. 

The living fabrick now in pieces take. 

Of every part due obfervation make; 

All which fuch art dilcovers. Blackmorc. 

38. To admit. 

Let not a widow be taken into the number under three- 
fcore. 1 Tim . v. 9. 

Though fo much of heav’n appears in my make, 

The fouleft impreflions I eafily take. Swift. 

39. To perfue; to go in. 

He alone, 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way. Milton. 

To the port fhe takes her way, 

And ftands upon the margin of the fea. Dryden. 

Give me leave to feize my deftin’d prey. 

And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 

It was her fortune once to take her way 
Along the fandy margin of the fea. Dryden. 

40. To receive any temper or difpofttion of mind. 

They fhall not take fhame. Mic. ii. 6. 

Thou haft fcourged me, and haft taken pity on me. Tob. 
They take delight in approaching to God. Ifa. Iviii. 2. 
Take a good heart, O Jerufalem. Bar. iv. 30. 

Men die in defire of fome things which they take to heart* 

Bacon . 

Few are fo wicked as to take delight 
In crimes unprofitable. Dryden. 

Children, if kept out of ill company, will take a pride to 
behave themfelves prettily, perceiving themfelves efteemed, 

Locke on Education • 

41. To endure; to bear. 

I can be as quiet as any body with thofe that are quarrel- 
fome, and be as troublefome as another when I meet with 
thofe that will take it. L'Eflrange . 

Won’t you then take a jeft ? Spediator, N°. 422. 

He met with fuch a reception as thofe only deferve who 
are content to take it. Swift's Mifcel . 

42. To draw; to derive. 

Fhe firm belief of a future judgment, is the moft forcible 
motive to a good life ; becaufe ta\en from this confideration 
of the moft lafting happinefs and mifery. Tillotfon. 

'43* "Fo leap ; to jump over. 

That hand which had the ftrength, ev’n at your door. 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch. Sbakefp. 

44. To affume. 

Fit you to the cuftom. 

And take t’ye as your predeceffors have, 

Youi honour with your form. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

\ take liberty to fay, that thefe propofltions are fo far from 
having an univerfal affent, that to a great part of mankind 
they are not known. Locke. 

45. To allow; to admit. 

Tar.c not any term, howfoever authorized by the language 
of the lchools, to ftand for any thing till you have an idea of 

j-,, -n Locke. 

Chemifts take, in our prefent controverfy, fomethin«- for 
granted which they ought to prove. Boyle. 

46. To receive with fondnefs. 

I lov’d you ftill, and took your weak excufes, 

Took you into my bofom. " Dryden. 

47. I o carry out for ufe. 

He commanded them that they fhould take nothin^ for 
t tbeir journey, fave a ftaff. ]\4 ar% *r u 8. 

48. To iuppofe ; to receive in thought; to entertain in opinion! 

I his I take it 

Is the main motive of our preparations. Sbakefpeare. 

i he fpirits that are in all tangible bodies are fcarce known. 
Sometimes they take them for vacuum, whereas they are 
the moft ac'ive of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hi/E 

1 he farmer took himfelf to have deferved as much as any 
man, in contributing more, and appearing fooner, in their 
firft approach towards rebellion. Clarendon. 

Is a man unfortunate in marriage r Still it is becaufe he 
was deceived ; and fo took that for virtue and affedion which, 
was nothing but vice in a dilguife. South 

Our depraved appetites caufe us often to take that for 
tiue imitation ot nature which has no refemblance of it. 

' Y S °M fo [ t IT TT fill ’ d with trickling pearl, 

ou oubt his lex, and lake him for a girl. Tate 

26 B ry, 
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ime b taken for fo much of infinite duration, as Is mea¬ 
sured out by the great bodies of the univerfe. Loc l c, 

They who would advance in knowledge, fhould lay down 
this as a fundamental rule, not to take words for things. Locke, 
Few will take a proportion which amounts to no more than 
this, that God is pleafed with the doing of what he himfelf 
commands for an innate moral principle, fince it teaches fo 
little. Locke. 

Some tories will take you for a whig, fome whigs will take 
you for a tory. Pope. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching are, 
to tell the people what is their duty, and then to convince 
them that it is 1b. Swift. 

49. To direct. 

Where injur’d Nifus takes his airy courfe. 

Hence trembling Scylla flies and fhuns his foe. Dryden. 

5c. To feparate for one’s felf from any quantity; to remove 
for one’s felf from any place. 

I will take of them for priefts. Ifa. lxvi. 21. 

Hath God affayed to take a nation from the midft of an¬ 
other. Dent. iv. 34. 

I might have taken her to me to wife. Gen. xii. 19. 

Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for God took 
him. Gen. v. 24. 

The Lord took of the fpirit that was upon him, and gave 
it unto the feventy elders. 

Four heifers from his female {lore he took. Dryden. 

51. Not to leave ; not to omit. 

The difeourfe here is about ideas, which he fays are real 
things, and we fee in God : in taking this along with me, to 
make it prove any thing to his purpofe, the argument mud 
{land thus. Locke. 

Young gentlemen ought not only to take along with them 
a clear idea of the antiquities on medals and figures, but 
likewife to exercife their arithmetick in reducing the fums of 
money to thofe of their own country. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

52. To receive payments. 

Never a wife leads a better life than file does ; do what 
{he will, take all, pay all. Sbakefpeare. 

53. To obtain by menfuration. 

The knight coming to the tavlor’s to tale meafure of his 
gown, perceiveth the like gown cloth lying there. Camden. 

With a two foot rule in his hand meal’unng my walls, he 
took the dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

54. To withdraw. 

Honeycomb, on the verge of threefcore, took me afide, 
and afked me whether I would advife him to marry ? Spefiat. 

55. To feize with a tranlitory impulfe ; to affedl fo as not to 
lalt. 

Tiberius, noted for his niggardly temper, only gave his 
attendants their diet; but once he was taken with a fit of 
generofity, and divided them into three clafies. Arbutbnot. 

56. To comprife; to comprehend. 

We always take the account of a future flate into our 
fehemes about the concerns of this world. Atterbury . 

Had thofe who would perfuade us that there are innate 
principles, not taken them together in grofs, but confidered 
l'eparately the parts, they would not have been fo forward to 
believe they were innate. Locke. 

57. To have recourfe to. 

A fparrow took a buffi juft as an eagle made a {loop at an 
hare. L’Ejl range. 

The cat prefently takes a tree, and fees the poor fox torn 
to pieces. L’Ef range. 

<58. To produce ; or fuller to be produced. 

No purpofes whatfoever which are meant for the good of 
that land will profper, or take good effect. Spenfer. 

59. To catch in the mind. 

Thefe do belt who take material hints to be judged by hif- 
tory. Locke. 

60. To hire ; to rent. 

If three ladies, like a lucklefs play, 

Lakes the whole houfe upon the poet s day. Pope. 

To engage in 3 to be adtive in. 

Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours j 
Be now the father, and propofe a fon ; 

Behold yourfelf fo by a fon difdain d ; 

And then imagine me taking your part, 

And in your pow r fo filencing your fon. Sbak. Henry IV. 

62. To luffer ; to fupport. 

In ftreams, my boy, and rivers take thy cnance, 

There fwims, laid he, thy whole inheritance. Addifon. 

Now take your turn ; and, as a brother fhou d, 

Attend your brother to the Stygian flood. Dryden s /En. 

63. To admit in copulation. 

Five hundred afl'es yearly took the horfe, 

Producing mules of greater fpeed and force. Sandys. 

64. To catch eagerly. 

Drances took the word ; who grudg’d, long fince. 

The rifing glories of the Daunian prince. Dryden. 

65. To ufe as an oath or expreflion. 

Thou {halt not take the name of the Lord in vain. 

66. To feize as a difeafe. 
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They that come abroad after thefe 11k wers are r «*.* 
taken with ficknefs. ^ comply 

I am taken on the fudden with a fwimming in my he^T*’ 

67. To Take away. To deprive of. & r yd(n, 

• 'If any take away from the book of this prophecy P 
{hall take away his part out of the book of life. R ev ° d 
The bill for taking away the votes of bifliops was n\\ } 9 ‘ 
bill for taking aiuay all temporal jurifdicbon. Cl 1 3 

Many difperfed objedls breed confufion, and tak/l 
from the picture that grave majefty which gives beauty to? 
piece. j 

You fhould be hunted like a beaft of prey, ^ * 
By your own law I take your life away. n , 

The fun’ral pomp which to your kings you pay * 
Is all I want, and all you take away. Dryden’s An 

One who gives another any thing, has not always a ri? 
to take it away again. - b 

Not foes nor fortune takes this pow’r aiuay, 

And is my Abelard lefs kind than they. 

68. To T ake away. To fet afide; to remove. 

If we take away all confcioufnefs of pleafure and pain it 
will be hard to know wherein to place perfonal identity 5 


en. 


w. 


Locke. 

Pope. 


69. To Take care. To be careful; to be felicitous for* to 
fuperintend. 

Thou (halt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn 
Doth God take care for oxen ? L Q ir> j x ^ 

70. To Take care. To be cautious ; to be vigilant. 

71. To Take courfe. To have recourfe to meafures. 

They meant to take a courfe to deal with particulars bv re¬ 
concilements, and cared not for any head. jf mn 

The violence of ftorming is the courje which God is forced 
to take for the deftroying, but cannot, without changing the 
courfe of nature, for the converting of finners. Hammond. 

72. To Take down. To crufh ; to reduce; to fupprefs. 

Do you think he is now fo dangerous an enemy as he is 

counted, or that it is fo hard to take him down as fome fup- 
pofe ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Take doivn their mettle, keep them lean and bare. Dr\d. 

Lacqueys were never fo faucy and pragmatical as now, and 
he fhould be glad to fee them taken down. Addifon. 

73. To Take doivn. To fwallow; to take by the mouth. 

We cannot take down the lives of living creatiges, which 

fome of the Paracelfians fay, if they could be taken down, 
would make us immortal: the next for fubtilty of operation, 
to take bodies putrefied, fuch as may be eafily taken. Bacon. 

74. To Take from. To derogate; to detract. 

It takes not from you, that you were born with principles 
of generofity; but it adds to you that you have cultivated 
nature. Dryden. 

75. To Take fro?n. To deprive of. 

Converfation will add to their knowledge, but be too apt 
to take from their virtue. Locke. 

Gentle gods take my breath from me. Sbakefpeare. 

I will finite thee, and take thine head from thee. 1 Sam. 

76. To Take heed. To be cautious; to beware. 

Take heed of a mifehievous man. Ecdif xi. 33* 

Take heed leff paflion 

Sway thy judgment to do ought. 

Children to ferve their parents int’reft live, 

Take heed what doom againft yourfelf you give. 

77. To Take heed to. To attend. 

Nothing fweeter than to take heed unto the commandments 
of the Lord. EccluJ. xxiii. 27. 

78. To Take in. To comprife j to comprehend. 

Thefe heads are fufficient for the explication of this who c 
matter ; taking in fome additional difeourfes, which nia c 
the work more even. Burnet’s Theory of the Eart^ • 

This love of our country takes in our families, k ienuS ’ 

, . Addifcn. 

and acquaintance. k 

The difufe of the tucker has enlarged the neck of a ” e 
woman, that at prefent it takes in almoft half the body. ■ 

Of thefe matters no fatisfadlory account can be given V 
any mechanical hypothefis, without taking in the f u P cr, Ji eR . 
dence of the great Creator. Derham s Ehyjico- ea 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


79- 


To Take in. To admit. , . 

An opinion brought into his head by courfe, becau e 
heard himfelf called a father, rather than anykindnes j 


he found in his own heart, made him take us in. 


Sidney■ 
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A great veflel full being drawn into bottles, and * ien . 
liquor put again into the veflel, will not fill the ve e 
fo full as it was, but that it may take in more. ^ u t 

Porter was taken in not only as a bed-chamber ‘ erv2 T’ 
as an ufeful instrument for his (kill in the Spanifn. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample fnield, g)r\den. 

Can take in all ; and verge enough for more. _ 

The fight and touch take in from the fame obje <• ^ _ 

ideas. ’ , t ia [ ( 

There is the fame irregularity in my plantatmns^^^ 

the 01 ’ go, To 


Exod. in none that do not naturally rejoice in 
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Qr, Ti Take in. 1 o win. . ; . , 

He lent Alan-aga with the Janizaries, and pieces 0 2 r ^ a 
ordnance, to take in the other cities of Tunis. _ Knol.es. 

Should a great beauty refolve to take me in with the artil¬ 
lery of her eves, it would be as vain as for a thief to fet 

upon a new robbed paffenger. . 

‘Open places are eafily taken in, and towns not ffrong y 
fortified make but a weak refiftance. Felton on the Clajficks. 

81 To Take in. To receive. t . ,. 

We went before, and failed unto Afios, there intending 
; * p-,,1 Arts xx. 13. 

to take in raui. . , , . , 

That which men take in by education is next to that which 
/ 1 Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

As no acid is in an animal body but muff be taken in by 
the mouth, fo if it is not fubdued it may get into the blood. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

82. To Take in. To receive mentally. 

Though a created underftanding can never take in the ful- 
nefs of the divine excellencies, yet lo much as it can receive 
is of greater value than any other objedl. . Hale. 

The idea of extenfion joins itfeif fo infeparably with all 
vifible qualities, that it fuffers to fee no one without taking in 
impreflions of extenfion too. . Locke. 

It is not in the power of the moft enlarged underftanding 
to frame one new fimple idea in the mind, not taken in by 
the ways afore-mentioned. _ Locke. 

A man can never have taken in his full meafure of know¬ 
ledge before he is lurried off the ftage. Addifon’s Spedl. 

Let him take in the inftrudtions you give him in a way 
fuited to his natural inclination. Watts. 

Some bright genius can take in a long train of propofitions. 

Watts. 

83. To Take oath. To fwear. 

The king of Babylon is come to Jerufalem, and hath 
taken of the king’s feed, and of him taken an oath. Ezek. 

We tale all oath of fecrecy, for the concealing of thofe in¬ 
ventions which we think fit to keep fecret. Bacon. 

84. To Take off. To invalidate; to deftroy; to remove. 

You muff forfake this room and go with us; 

Your power and your command is taken off. 

And Caftio rules in Cyprus. Sbakefpeare’s Othello. 

The cruel minifters 

Took off her life. Sbakefpeare. 

If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the milled 
multitude return to their obedience, fuch an extent of mercy 
is honourable. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Sena lofeth its windinefs by decodling ; and fubtile or win¬ 
dy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evaporation. Bacon. 

To ftop fchifms, take off the principal authors by winning 
and advancing them, rather than enrage them by violence. Bac. 

What taketh off the objedtion is, that in judging fcandal we 
arc to look to the caufe whence it cometh. Bijhop Sanderfon. 

The promifes, the terrors, or the authority of the com¬ 
mander, muff be the topick whence that argument is drawn; 
and all force of thefe is taken off by this dodtrine. Hammond. 

It will not be unwelcome to thefe worthies, who endea¬ 
vour the advancement of learning, as being likely to find a 
clear progreflion when fo many untruths are taken off. Brown. 

This takes not off the force of our former evidence. Still. 

It the mark, by hindeVing its exportation, makes it lefs va¬ 
luable, the melting pot can eafily take it off. Locke. 

A man’s underflanding failing him, would take off that 
preemption moft men have of themfelves. Locke. 

It {hews virtue in the faireft light, and takes off from the 
deformity of vice. Addifon. 

When we would take off from the reputation of an adlion, 
we aferibe it to vain glory. Addifon. 

I his takes off horn the elegance of our tongue, but ex- 
prelles our ideas in the readieft manner. Addifon. 

1 he juftices decreed, to take off a halfpeny in a quart from 
the price of ale. Swift’s Mifcel. 

How many lives have been loft in hot blood, and how 
many likely to be taken off in cold. Blount to Pope. 

favourable names are put upon ill ideas, to take off the 
odium. . Watts. 

° 5 * To Take off. Fo with-hold ; to withdraw. 

He perceiving that we were willing to fay fomewhat, in 
great courtefy took us off, aud condefcended to alk us quef- 

Bacon. 

r our prefent diftemper is not fo troublefome, as to take 
you off from all fatisfadlion. Wake. 

I here is nothing more refty and ungovernable than our 
thoughts : they will not be diredled what objects to purfue, 
nor be taken off from thofe they have once fixed on ; but run 
away with a man in purfuit of thofe ideas they have in view, 
let him do what he can. Locke. 

Keep foreign ideas from taking off our minds from its pre- 
(ent purfuit. ^ ~ 

ou. To 1 ake off. 1 o fwallow. 

Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the moment 

a m-in .jV l* 1 r vi . ... 


a man ta/ces off bis glafs, with that lick ilomach which, 


in 
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fome men, follows not many hours after, nobody would eve! 
let wine touch his lips. Locke. 

87. To Take off. Topurchafe. 

Corn, in plenty, the labourer will have at his own r.iL, 
elfe he’ll not take it off the farmer’s hands for wages. Locke. 

The Spaniards having no commodities that we will take 
off above the value of one hundred thoufand pounds per an - 

num, cannot pay us. _ , AT 

There is a project on foot for tranfporting our belt wheatcil 

ftraw to Dunltable, and obliging us to take off yearly fo■ma¬ 
ny ton of ftraw hats. Swift s A'lijcel. 

88 . 'To Take off. To copy.. 

Take off all their models in wood. Addifon. 

89. To Take off. To find place for. 

The multiplying of nobility brings a ftate to necemty ; 
and, in like manner, when more are bred fcholars than pre¬ 
ferments can take of. Bacon s Efjays. 

90. To Take off. To remove; 

When Mofes went in, he took the vail off until he came 
ou £ Exod. xxxiv. 34. 

If any would reign and take up all the time, let him take 
them off and bring others on. . _ Bacon. 

He has taken you off, by a peculiar inftance of his mercy, 
from the vanities and temptations of the world. Wakei 

91. To Take order with. Fo checic ; to take courfe with. 
Though he would have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet 

he was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon . 

92. To Take out. To remove from within any place. 

Griefs are green ; 

And all thy friends which thou muff make thy friends 
Have but their ftings and teeth newly ta’en out. Shakefp. 

93. To Take part. To fhare. 

Take part in rejoicing for the victory over the Turks. Pope . 

94. To Take place. To prevail; to have effedt. 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain; 

Love taught me force, and force {hall love maintain. Dry . 
The debt a man owes his father takes place, and gives the 
father a right to inherit. Locke . 

95. To Take up. To borrow upon credit or intereft. 

The fmooth pates now wear nothing but high fhoes ; and 
if a man is through with them in honeft taking up, they ftand 
upon feciirity. Sbakefpeare. 

We take up com for them, that we may eat and live. Neb. 

When Winter (huts the feas, {he to the meirchant goes. 
Rich cryftals of the rock fhe takes up there. 

Huge agat vales, and old china ware. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace be¬ 
fore I come fo him. Dryden s Fables. 

Men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up the 
neceffaries of life at almoft double value. Swift . 

96. To be ready for; to engage with. 

His diviftons 
Are, one power againft the French, 

And one againft Glendower; perforce, a third 

Mu ft take up us. Shakefp. Henry IV* 

97. To 'Fake up. To apply to the ufe of. 

We took up arms not to revenge ourfelves, 

But free the commonwealth. Addifon. 

98. To Take up. 'Fo begin. 

They fhall take up a lamentation for me. Ezek.xxv. 17. 
Princes friendfliip, which they take up upon the accounts 
of judgment and merit, they moft times lay down out of hu¬ 
mour. South’s Sertoii 

99. To Take up. To fallen with a ligature palled under. 

A large veffel opened by incifion ihuft be taken up before 
you proceed. Sharp. 

100. To ake up. To engrofs ; to engage. 

Take my elleem, 

If from my heart you afk, or hope for more, 

I grieve the place is taken up before. Dryden. 

I intended to have left the ftage, to which my genius ne¬ 
ver much inclined me, for a work which would have taken 
up my life in the performance. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Over-much anxiety in worldly things takes up the mind, 
hardly admitting fo much as a thought of heaven. Duppa. 

Fo underftand fully his particular calling in the common¬ 
wealth, and religion, which is his calling, as he is a man, 
takes up his whole time. Locke . 

Every one knows that mines alone furnifti thefe : but 
withal, countries ftored with mines are poor ; the,- digging 
and refining of thefe metals taking up the labour, and waft¬ 
ing the number of the people. Locke . 

We were fo confident of fucccfs, that moft of my fellow- 
foldiers were taken up with the fame imaginations. Addifon. 

The following letter is from an artift, now taken up with 
thi L invention. Addifon. 

1 here is lo much time taken up in the ceremony, that be¬ 
fore they enter on their fubjedt the dialogue is half ended. 

Addifon on ancient Medals . 
i ne anaiis oi lehgion and war took up Conftantine fo 
much, that he had not time to think of trade. Arbutbnot. 

When 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































W hen the compafs of twelve books is taken up in thefe, 
the reader will wonder by what methods our author could 
prevent being tedious. Pope's EjJ'ay on Hojner. 

101. To L ake up. To have final recourfe to. 

Arnobius aflerts, that men of the fineft parts hnd learning;, 
rhetoriciansj lawyers, phyficians, defpifing the fentiments 
they had been once fond of, took up their reft in the Chriftiart 
religion. Addi/on on the Chriflian Religion. 

102. To i ake up * To feize ; to catch ; to arreft. 

Though ihe fhenff have this authority to take up all fuch 

ftraggiers, and imprifon them ; yet fhall he not work that 
tenor in their hearts that a marfhal will, whom they know 
to have power of life and death. Spenfer. 

I was taken up for laying them down. Shake/peare. 

You have taken up, 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God* 

The fubjedls of his fubftitute, and here upfwarm’d them. 

Shake/peare. 

103. To Take up. To admit. 

The ancients took up experiments upon credit, and did 
build great matters upon them. Bacons Nat. Hijl. 

104. To Take up. To anfwer by reproving ; to reprimand. 
One of his relations took him 7 ep roundly, for ftooping fo 

much below the dignity of his profeffion. L'Ejlrange . 

105. To Take up. 'Fo begin where the former left off. 

The plot is purely fidlion; for I take it up where the hif- v 
tory has laid it dov/n. Dryden's Don Scbajlian. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wond’rous tale, 

And nightly to the iift’ning earth 

Repeats the ftory of her birth. Addifon s Sped!. 

1 06. To Take up. To lift. 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : 

Where’s the cowlftaff ? Shake/peare. 

The leaft things are taken up by the thumb and forefinger; 
when we would take up a greater quantity, we would ufe the 
thumb and all the fingers. Ray, 

Milo took up a calf daily on his fhoulders, and at laft ar¬ 
rived at firmnefs to bear the bull. Watts. 

107. To Take up. To occupy. 

The people by fuch thick throngs fwarmed to the place, 
that the chambers which opened towards the lcafFold were 
taken up. Hayward. 

All vicious enormous pradlices are regularly confequent, 
where the other hath taken up the lodging. Hammond. 

Committees, for the convenience of the common-council 
who took up the Guild-hall, lat in Grocer’s-hall. Clarendon. 

When my concernment takes up no more room than my- 
felf, then fo long as I know where to breathe, I know alfo 
where to be happy. South's Sermons. 

Thefe things being compared, notwithftanding the room 
that mountains take up on the dry land, there would be at 
leaft eight oceans required. Burnet's Theory 0 / the Earth. 

When thefe waters were annihilated, fo much other mat¬ 
ter muft be created to take up their places. Burnet. 

Princes were fo taken up with wars, that few could write 
or read befides thofe of the long robes. Temple. 

The buildings about took up the whole fpace. Arbuthnot. 

108. To Take up. To accommodate; to adjuft. 

I have his horfe to take up the quarrel. Shake/peare. 
The greateft empires have had their rife from the pretence 
oi taking tip quarrels, or keeping the peace. L'Ejlrange. 

109. Tc Take up. To comprife. 

I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of Palemon 
and Arcite, which is perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias, 
only it takes up feven years. Dryden's Fables. 

no. To Take up. To adopt; to aftiune. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation have been taken 
up by fome of the Romifh and Reformed churches, affixing 
them to mens particular entities, abfolutely confidered. Ham?n. 

The command in war is given to the ftrongeft, or 
to the braveft; and in peace taken up and exercifed by the 
boldeft. Temple. 

Afiurance is properly that confidence which a man takes up 
of the pardon of his fins, upon fuch grounds as the feripture 
lays down. South's Sermotis. 

The French and we ftill change, but here’s the curfe, 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

They take up our old trade of conquering, 

And we are taking their’s to dance and fing. Dryden. 
He that will obferve the conclufions men take up , muft be 
fatisfied they are not all rational. Locke. 

Celibacy, in the church of Rome, was commonly forced, 
and taken up, under a bold vow. Atterbury. 

Lewis Baboon had taken up the trade of clothier, without 
ferving his time. Arbuthnot's Hijl. 0 / John Bull. 

Every man takes up thofe interefts in which his humour en¬ 
gages him. Pope. 

If thofe proceedings were obferved, morality and religion 
would foon become fafhionable court virtues, and be taken 
up as the only methods to get or keep employments. Swi/t. 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 


To 1 aek up. Fo collecft; to exact a tax 
This great baffa was born in a poor countrv’vill^ 
his childhood taken from his Chriftian parSts 
take up the tribute children. Knolles's Hid Vl/ ? as 

112. To Take upon. To appropriate to; to affmne ‘ 

mit to be imputed to. * t0 a d- 

If I had no more wit than he, to take a fault ™ , 
he did, he had been hang’d fort. T J 71 !: ^at 

Re took not ot him the nature of angels, but thTfc' 
Abraham. jyj ^ ^ 

For confederates I will not take upon me the howled!' 
how the princes of Europe, at this day, ftand affect,./, 
wards Spam. Bacon's War with W 

Would I could your fuff’rings bear; ^ am ‘ 

Or once again could fome new way invent, 

To take upon myfclf your punifhment. 

She loves me, ev’n to fuffer for my fake; 

And on herfelf would my refufal take. 

113. To Take upon. To affume; to claim authority" 

Thefe dangerous, unfafe lunes i’ th 3 king! beflirew 

. them, w 

He muft be told on’t, and he fhall; the office 
Becomes a woman beft : I’ll take' t upon me. Shake/peare 
Look that you take upon you as you fhould. Shake/peare. 
This every tranflator taketh upon himfelf to do. 

To Take. v. n. 

1. To diredl the courfe ; to have a tendency to. 

The inclination to gooanefs, if it iftue not towards men 
it will take unto other things. Bam 

The king began to be troubled with the gout; but the de¬ 
fluxion taking alfo into his breaft, wafted his lungs. Bacon. 

All men being alarmed with it, and in dreadml fufpencc 
of the event, fome took towards the park. Dryden. 

To fhun thy lawlefs luft the dying bride, 

Unwary, took along the river’s fide. Dryden. 

2. Topleafe; to gain reception. 

An apple of Sodom, though it may entertain the eye with 
a florid white and red, yet fills the hand with ftench andfoul- 
nefs : fair in look and rotten at heart, as the gayeft and moft 
taking things are. South's Sermons. 

Words and thoughts, which cannot he changed but for 
the worfe, muft of neceflity efcape the tranfient view upon 
the theatre ; and yet without thefe a play may take. Dryden. 

Each wit may praife it for his own dear fake, 

And hint he writ it, if the thing fhou’d take. Addifon. 
The work may be well performed, but will never take if 
it is not fet off with proper feenes. Addi/on's Freeholder. 

May the man grow wittier and wifer by finding that this 
fluff will not take nor pleafe ; and fince by a little fmattering 
in learning, and great conceit of himfelf, he has loft his re¬ 
ligion, may he find it again by harder ftudy and aa humbler 
mind. Bentley. 

3. To have the intended or natural effedt. 

In impreflions from mind to mind, the impreflion taketh, 
but is overcome by the mind paflive before it work any ma- 
nifeft effedl. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 901. 

The clods, expos’d to Winter winds, will bake, 

For putrid earth will beft in vineyards take. Dryden. 

4. To catch ; to fix. 

When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noife. Bacon. 

5. To Take a/ter. To learn of ; to refemble; to imitate. 

Beafts, that converle 
With man, take a/ter him, as hogs 
Get pigs all th’ year, and bitches dogs. Hudibres, p. 1. 

We cannot but think that he has taken a/ier a good pat¬ 
tern. Atterbury, 

6 . To Take in. Toinclofe. 

Upon the fea-coaft are parcels of land that would pay well 
for the taking in. Mortimer s Hu/. 

7. To Take in. To leffen; to contradl: as, he took in his 
/ails. 

8. To TakeT/«. To cheat; to gull: as, the cunning one^ 
were taken in. A low vulgar phrafe. 

9. To Take in hand. To undertake. r 

Till there were a perfedl reformation, nothing would pro 
per that they took in hand. , Clarendon, b. vm- 

10. To Take in with. To refort to. 

Men once placed take in with the contrary fadfion to t a 

by which they enter. Bacon s BJjays- 

11. To T ake notice. To obferve. 

12. To Take notice. To fhew by any adl that obfervation is 
made. 

Some laws reftrained the extravagant power of the no 1 1 
ty, the diminution whereof they took very heavily? t loug 1 
at that time they took little notice of it. Claten o<- 

13. To Take on. To be violently nffedfed. 

Your hufband is in his old tunes again ; he fo takes on ) 0 

der with me hufband, that any madnefs I evr . er y e ^ e e 
feemed but tamenefs to this diftemper. ,'/$ ear J 

In horfes, the fmell of a dead horfe maketh ^ coa J 
away, and take on as if they were mad. Bacons Eat. 7 ^ 


Shake/p. 


T A K 

U. Fo Take on. To grieve; to pine. ^ 

** H ow will my mother, for a father s death, 

Take on with me, and ne’er be fatisfy’d ? 

,r To Take to. To apply to ; to be fond of. 
y Have him underftand it as a play of older people, and he 
w il htake to it of himfelf. Docke. 

Mil's Betfey won’t take to her book. nzvijt. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates could never take to their 
books, yet are well enough qualified to fign a receipt for half 
a year’s rent. Swi/t s Mi/cel. 

Fear took hold UDon them there, and pain, as of a woman 
in travail. ‘ . P/al.xlvm .6 

They fent forth fpies, which fhould feign themfelves juft 
pen, that they might take hold of his words. Luke xx. 20. 
16. To Take to. To betake to ; to have recourfe. 

If I had taken to the church, I fhould have had more fenfe 
than to have turned myfelf out of my benefice by writing 
libels. ' . Dryden. 

The callow ftorks with lizzard and with fnake 
Are fed, and foon as e’er to wing they take. 

At fight thofe animals for food purfue. Dryden. 

Men of learning who take to bufinefs, difeharge it gene¬ 
rally with greater honefty than men of the world. Addi/on. 
ij. To Take up. To ftop. 

The mind of man being naturally timorous of truth, and 
yet averfe to that diligent fearch necefiary to its difeovery, it 
;nuft needs take up fhort of what is really fo. Glanvillc. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, than the 
ftrangeneis of all the former articles that took up chiefly in 
lpeculation. South. 

Sinners at laft take up, and fettle in a contempt of all re¬ 
ligion, which is called fitting in the feat of the fcornful. 

Tillot/on s Sermons. 

18. To Take up. To reform. 

This rational thought wrought fo effe&ually, that it made 
him take up, and from that time prove a good hufband. Locke . 

19. To Take up with. To be contented with. 

The afs takes up with that for his latisfaclion, which he 
reckoned upon before for his misfortune. L'EJlrange. 

The law and gofpel call aloud for adlive obedience, and 
fuch a piety as takes not up zvith idle inclinations, but lhows 
itfelf in folid inftances of praiftice. South. 

I could as eafily take up with that fenfelcfs affertion of the 
Stoicks, that virtues and.vices are real bodies and diftineft ani¬ 
mals, as with this of the atheift, that they can all be derived 
from the power of mere bodies. Bentley. 

A poor gentleman ought not to be curate of a parifh, ex¬ 
cept he be cunninger than the devil. It v/ill be difficult to 
remedy this, becaufe whoever had half his cunning would 
never take up with a vicarage of ten pounds. Szui/t. 

In affairs which may have an extenhve influence on our 
future happinefs, we fhould not take up zvith probabilities. 

I Tat t s' s Lcgick. 

20. To Take up zvith. Fo lodge ; to dwell. 

Who would not rather take up with the wolf in the 
woods, than make fuch a clutter in the world ? L'Ejlrange. 
Are dogs fuch deiirable company to take yip zvith? South. 
His name and credit fhall you undertake. 

And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d : 

In 1643, the parliament took upon them to call an afiembly 
of divines, to fettle fome church controverlies, of which 
many were unfit to judge. Sander/on. 

I take not on me here as a phyfician : 

Nor do I, as an enemy to peace, 
i roop in the throngs of military men : 

But rather 

1 o purge th’ obftru£lions, which begins to ftop 

Our very veins of life. Shakefp. HenryIV. 

21. To Take zvith. Topleafe. 

Our gracious mafter is a precedent to his own fubje&s, and 
feafonable memento’s may be ufeful; and being; diferetely 
ufed, cannot but take well with him. ° Bacon. 

Ta'ken, the participle paff. of take. 

Thou art taken in thy mifehief, becaufe thou art bloody. 

TT . , 2 Sam. xvi. 8. 

He who letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 

T 2 The/', ii. 7. 

jt concerns all who think it worth while to be in’ earneft 
v.’ith their immortal fouls, not to abufe themfelves with a 
, ie confidence : a thing fo eafily taken up, and fo hardly 

'*‘2 d ° vvn - . South's Sermol 

icaJiger, comparing the two great orators, fays, that no¬ 
ting can be taken from Demofthenes, nor added to "1 ully. 

Though he that is full of them thinks it rather"^n^eafe 
| nan °PP re ffion to fpeak them out, yet his auditors are ner- 
PS **ken up with themfelves. Gov. of the Tomuc 

The objedl of defire once ta'en away, ^ 

,s then not love, but pity which we pay. Dryden 

n. / [from take.] He that takes. ; ' 

He will hang upon him like a difeafe. 


Denham. 


T A L 

He is fooner caught than the peftilence, 

And the taker runs prefently mad. Shdkefpealh 

The dear fale beyond the Teas eiicreafed the number of 
takers, and the takers jarring and brawling oile with another, 
and foreclofing the fifties, taking their kind within harbour, 
decreafed the number of the taken. Carezv. 

The fiir diftance of this county from the court hath here¬ 
tofore afforded it a fuperfedeas from takers and Purveyors. 

Carcw's Survey 0/ Cornzvall. 
Berry coffee and the leaf tobacco, of which the Turks are 
great takers, condcnfe the fpirits, and make them ftrong. 

Bacon. 

Few like the Fabii or the Scipio’s are. 

Takers of cities, conquerors in war. 

He to betray us did himfelf betray, 

At once the taker, and at once the prey. Denham . 

Seize on the king, and him your priloner make. 

While I, in kind revenge, my taker take. Dryden. 

Rich cullies may their boafting fpare, 

They purchafe but fophifticated ware : 

’Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 

Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Dryden . 

Ta'king. n./ [from take.] Seizure; diftrefs. 

What a taking was he in, when your hufband afked who 
was in the bafket. Shakejpeare. 

She law in what a taking, 

The knight Was by his furious quaking. , Butler. 
Tale. n./. [rale, from rellan, to tell, Saxon.] 

1. A narrative ; a ftory. Commonly a flight of petty account 
of fome trifling or fabulous incident: as, a tale 0/ a tub. 

This ftory prepared their minds for the reception of any 
tales relating to other countries. JVatts . 

2. Oral relation. 

My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongues. 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale. 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. Shake/peare. 
Life is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of found and fury. 

Signifying nothing. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

Hermia, for aught I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or hiftory. 

The courfe of true love never did run fmooth. Shake/p. 
We fpend our years as a tale that is told. P/al. xc. 9. 

3. [Talan, to count, Saxon.] Number reckoned. 

Number may ferve your purpofe with the ignorant, who 
meafure by tale and not by weight. Hooker. 

For ev’ry bloom his trees in Spring afford. 

An autumn apple was by tale reftor’d. Dryden's Viroil. 

Both number twice a day the milky dams, 

And once file takes the tale of all the lambs. Dryden. 

I he herald for the laft proclaims 
A filence, while they anfwer’d to their names. 

To fhun the fraud of mufters falfe ; 

The tale was juft. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

Reafons of things are rather to be taken by weight than 

tc, D- _ Collier on Cloaths. 

4. Reckoning; numeral account. 

In packing, they keep a juft tale of the number that every 
hogfhead containcth. Carezv 

Money b’ing the common fcale 
Of things by meafure, weight and tale \ 

In all th’ a flairs of church and ftate, 

’Tis both the balance and the weight. Butler. 

1 hen tweive returned upon the principal pannel, or the 
tales, arc fworn to try the fame according to their evidence. 

T r ■ „ Hale . 

5- Information ; difclofure of any thing; fecret. 

Prom hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot; 

And thereby hangs a tale. Skahfpeare. 

Birds live in the air freeft, and are apteft by their voice to 
tell talcs what they find, and by their flight'to exprefs the 
fame. 1 n 

r r ^ u , _ U ElL 071 « 

T ALEBE aring. n./ [tale and bear.] The a& of informing- • 
officious or malignant intelligence. 0 , 

1 he (aid I imothy was extremely officious about their mif- 
trcLs's perfon, endeavouring, by flattery and talebearing , to 
fet her againft the reft of the fervants. Arbuthro" 

T alebf/arer. n.j. [tale and bear.] One who gives officious 
or malignant intelligence. 

. 1 b f libert y of J common table is a tacit invitation to all 

intruders ; as buffoons, fpies, talebearers , flatterers L'Ei'r 

in great families, fome one falfe, paultry talkearedC 
carrying ftones from one to another, ihall inflame the minds, 
_ and otlcompole the quiet of the whole family. Sm'h 

1 A lent. n.f. [talenturn, Lat.] ' 

v/jfF liS ‘ ,ified mUC ‘ l we ‘S ht > or a fum of money, the 
value differing according to the different ages and countries. 

-p. , * Arbuthnot. 

P ive talents in his debt, 

His means moil fhort, his creditors moft ftraighc. Shake!b 
26 C w 'j\ 
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T A L 


Two tripods caft in antick mould. 

With two great talents of the fined gold. Dry den. 

2 . Faculty ; power ; gilt of nature. A metaphor borrowed 
from the talents mentioned in the holy writ. 

Many who knew the treafurer’s talent in removing preju¬ 
dice, and reconciling himfelf to wavering affections, believed 
the lofs ot the duke was unfeafonable. Clarendon. 

He is chiefly to be confidered in his three different talents, 
as a critick, fatyriff, and writer of odes. Dryden. 

’Tis not my talent to conceal my- thoughts, 

Or carry fmiles and funfhine' in my face, 

When difeontent fits heavy at my heart. Addifon's Cato. 

They are out of their element, and logick is none of their 
talent. Baker s Rifled!ions on Learning. 

Perfons who poffcfs the true talent of raillery are like 
comets; they are fcldom feen, and ail at once admired and 
feared. Female Quixote. 

3. Quality ; nature. An improper and miffaken ufe. 

Though the nation generally was without any ill talent to 
the church in dodlrine or difeipline, yet they were not with¬ 
out a jeaiouly that popery was not enough difcountenanced. 

Clarenelon. 

It is the talent of human nature to run from one extreme 
to another. Siuift. 

TaYi'sman. n. f. [I know not whence derived: t^Asc r^co, 
Skinner.'] A magical character. 

If the phyficians would forbid us to pronounce gout, rheu- 
matiffn. and ffone, would that ferve like fo many tallymans 
to deftroy the difeafes. Siuift,. 

Of talijhians and figils knew the power. 

And careful watch’d the planetary hour. Pope. 

Talisma'nick. adj. [from talifman Magical. 

The figure of a heart bleeding upon an altar, or held in 
the hand of a Cupid, has always been looked upon as talf- 
manick in drefles of this nature. Addifons Spelt. 

To Talk. v. n. [taelen , Dutch.] 

1. To fpeak in converfation ; to lpeak fluently and familiarly ; 
not in fet fpeeches ; to converfe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you ; but I 
will not eat with you. Sbak[peare. 

Now is this vice’s dagger become a fquire, and talks as 
familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been fworn.brother 
to him ; and he never law him but once. Shajefp. Henry.lV. 

The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand on their 
mouth. Job xx\x. 9. 

The children of thy people ftill talk againff thee. Ezek. 
If I talk much, they fhall lay their hands upon their mouth. 

JVijd. viii. 12. 

Here free from court-compliances he walks. 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer, talks. JValler. 

As God remembers that we are but flefh, unable to btear 
the nearer approaches of divinity, and fo talks with us as once 
with Mofes through a cloud ; fo he forgets not that he breath¬ 
ed into us breath of life, a vital adlive fpirit. Decay of Piety. 

Mention the king of Spain, he talks very notably ; but if 
you go out of the Gazette you drop him. Addifon. 

2. To prattle ; to fpeak impertinently. 

Hypocrites aufterely talk 

Of purity. Milton. 

My heedlefs tongue has talk'd away this life. Rowe. 

3. To give account. 

The cryftalline fphere, whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk'cl. Milton. 

The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk much of the fall 
of thefe rocks, and the great damage done. Addifon. 

We will confider whether Adam had any fuch heir as our 
author talks of. Locke. 

4. To fpeak ; to reafon ; to confer. 

Let me talk with thee of thy judments. Jer. xii. 1. 

Will ye fpeak wickedly for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him? Jobx'm. 7. 

It is difficult talk to talk to the purpofe, and to put life and 
perfpicuity into our difcourles. Collier on Pride. 

Talking over the things which you have read with your 
companions fixes them upon the mind. Watts. 

Talk, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Oral converfation ; fluent and familiar fpeech. 

We do remember; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. Sbakefpeare. 

Perceiving his foldiers difmayed, he forbad them to have 
any talk with the enemy. Knolies's Hifl. of the Turks. 

How can he get wilclom that driveth oxen, is occupied in 
their labours, and whofe talk is of bullocks ? Eccluj. xxxviii. 

This ought to weigh with thofe whofe reading is defigned 
for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. 

In various talk th’ inftructive hours they paff, 

Who gave the ball, or paid the vifit laft. Pope. 

2 . Report; rumour. 

I hear a talk up and down of raifing our money, as a means 
to retain our wealth, and keep our money from being carried 
away. Locke. 
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3. Subject of difeourfe. 

What delight to be by fuch extolPd, 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk. 

Of whom to be defpis’d were no fmall praiie ? ' 

Talk, n.f [talc, Fr.] ’ ltcn ‘ 

Stones com poled of plates are generally parallel, and fiexi 
ble and elaftick : as, talk, cat-fiiver or’ glimmer, 0 f w v u 
there are three forts, the yellow or golden, the white or \]\ 
very, and the black. Woodward's FolTils 

Venetian talk kept in a heat of a glafs furnace; after all th* 
remaining body, though brittle and difcoloured, had noc loft 
much of its bulk, and feemed nearer of kin to talk than m 
earth. ^ e | e 

TaYicative. adj. [from talk.] Full of prate; loquacious^' 
If I have held you overlong, lay hardly the fault upon mv 
old age, which in its difpofition is talkative. ‘Lvb-l 

This may prove an inftru&ive lellpn to the difaffe&ed not 
to build any hopes on the talkative zealots of their party 


imam 


^ I am ajfhamed I cannot make a quicker progrefs in the 
French, where everybody is fo courteous and talkative. Add 
"['he coxcomb bird fo talkative and grave, 

That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave • 
7 'hough many a paflenger he rightly call, 

You hold him no philofopher at all. p ; , 

1 aYkativeness. n.J. [from talkative Loquacity; partU' 
lity ; fulnefs of prate. 

We call this talkativenefs a feminine vice; but he that fhall 
appropriate loquacity to women, may perhaps fometimes 
need to light Diogenes’s candle to feek a man. Gov. Tongue. 

Learned women have loll: all credit by their impertinent 
talkativenefs and conceit. Swift. 

TaYker. n.f [from talk.] 

1. One who talks. 

Let me give for inffance fome of thofe writers or talkers 
who deal much in the words nature or fate. Watts . 

2. A loquacious perfon; a pratler. 

ICeep me company but two years, 

Thou (halt not know the iound of thine own tongue. 

■—Farewel, I’ll grow a talker for this jeer. Sbakefpeare. 
If it were dcfirable to have a child a more brifk talker, 
ways might be found to make him lb; but a wife father had 
rather his foil fhould be ufeful when a man, than pretty com¬ 
pany. Locke on Education. 

2. A boafter ; a brap-ging fellow. 

The greateft talkers in the days of peace, have .been the 
mod pufillanimous in the day of temptation. Taylor. 

T aYky. adj. [from talk.] Confiding of talk ; refembling talk. 
The talky flakes in the ftrata were all formed before the 
fubfidencc, along with the land. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Tall. adj. [ tal, Welfli.] 


1. High in ftature. 


Bring word, how tall die is. Sbak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Milton. 


Two of nobler fliape, 

Eredff and tall. 

2 . High ; lofty. 

Winds ruffl’d abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wildernefs, whofe tallejl pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and fturdieff oaks 
Bow’d their ftiff necks. Milton s Par. Reg !>• E* 

May they encreafe as faff, and fpread their boughs, 

As the high fame of their great owner grows : 

May he live long enough to fee them all 
Dark fhadows caff, and as his palace tall! 

Methinks I lee the love that lhall be made, r 

The lovers walking in that am’rous fhade. Waller. 

3. Sturdy ; lufty. 

I’ll l'wear thou art a tall fellow of thy hands, and that thou 
wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art no tall fellow ot thy 
hands, and that thou wilt be drunk; but I would thou woului 
be a tall fellow of thy hands. Shakcfp. Winter s Tat. 

TaYlage. n.f. [ laillage , French.] Impoft; excife- ^ 

The people of Spain were better aftedled unto Philip t. >an 
to Ferdinando, becaufe he had impofed upon them niany 
taxes and tallages. Bacon s Henry g 

Ta'llow. n.f. [ talge , Danifli.] The greafe or fat of an ani¬ 
mal ; fuet. 

She’s the kitchen wench and all greafe ; and I know no^ 
what ufe to put her to, but to make a lamp of her, ^ aw giii 
from her by her own light. I warrant her rags, and t ft- 
low in them, will burn a Lapland winter. S.oakejycait. 

In Cuba and Hifpaniola are killed divers thouiands, 
the Spaniards only take the tallow or the hide. . / 

Snuff* the candles clofe to the tallow, which w.l j- ia 

, dWljt' 

them run. . ^ ,• T 

To I’aYlow. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o greafe; 

with tallow. . . v , Q n9 

TaYlowchandler. n. f [talloiv and chandelier , ^ r -J 
who makes candles of tallow, not of wax. 

Naffinri* 3 ? 








Prior . 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


T A M 

Naftinefs, and leveral naffy trades, as tallowcbandlers , 
butchers, and neglect of clean ling of gutters, are great oc- 
cafions of a plague. ^ Harvey on toe Plague. 

X v'i.l v. n.f. [from taider, to cut, Fr.] 

„ A ftick notched or cut in conformity to another flick, and 
yfed to keep accounts by. 

So right his judgment was cut fit, , 

And made a tally to his wit. Hudihras, p. iii. 

The only talents in effeem at prefent are thofe of Ex¬ 
change-Alley ; one tally is worth a grove of bays. Garth. 

"Have you not feen a baker’s maid 
Between two equal panniers fway’d? 

Her tallies ufelefs lie and idle. 

If plac’d exaclly in the middle. 

From his rug the fkew’r he takes; 

And on the ftick ten equal notches makes; 

With juft refentment flings it on the ground, 

There take my tally of ten thoufand pound. 

2 . Any thing made to fuit another. 

So fuited in their minds and perfons, 

That they were fram’d the tallies for each other: 

If any alien love had interpos’d. 

It muff have been an eye-fore to beholders. 

To Tally, v.a. [from the noun.] To fit; to fuit; to cut 
cut for any thing. 

Nor lifter either had, nor brother ; 

They feem’d juft tally d for each other. Prior. 

They are not fo well tallied to the prefent junffure. Pope. 

To 7 ’aYly. v. n. 'Fo be fitted ; to conform; to be fuitable. 
I found pieces of tiles that exactly tallied with the chan¬ 
nel. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

TaYmud. 1 n.f The book containing the Jevvilh tradi- 

ThaYmltd. ) tions, the rabbinical conilitutions and expli¬ 
cations of the law. 

TaYness. n.f [from tall.] Height of ftature ; procerity. 

An hideous giant, horrible and high. 

That with his talnejs feem’d to threat the fky. Fairy §hi. 
The eyes behold fo many naked bodies, as for talnejs of 
ftature could hardly be equalled in any country. Flayward. 

TaYon, n.f. [talon, French.] 7'he claw of a bird of prey. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer talons. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

Upward the noble bird direefts his wing, 

And tow’ring round his mafter’s earth-born foes, 

Swift he collects his fatal ftock of ire, 

Lifts his fierce talon high, and darts the forked fire. Prior . 

Ta'marind tree. n.J. [tamarindus, Lat.] 

The flower of the tamarind tree confifts of feveral leaves, 
which are fo placed as to refemble a papilionaceous one in 
fome meafure ; but thefe expand circularly, from whofe 
many leaved flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward 
becomes a flat pod, containing many flat angular feeds fur- 
rounded with an acid blackifh pulp. Miller. 

Lenitives are caflia, tamarinds, manna. Wifcmans Surgery. 

Lay me reclin’d 

Beneath the fpreading tamarind that (hakes, 

Fan’d by the breeze its fever-cooling fruit. Thomfon. 

Ta'marisk. n.f. [tamdrifee, Lat.] 

The flowers of the tamarifk are rofaceous, confiding of 
feveral leaves, which are placed orbicularly; from whofe 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a pod, 
fomewhat like thole of the fallow, which opens into two 
parts, and contains feveral downy feeds. Miller. 

_ Tamarifk is a tree that grows tall, and its wood is medi- 

Cl ; nal * Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Iambarine. n.f. [tambourin, Fr.] A tabor; a fmall drum. 

Calliope with mules moe. 

Soon as thy oaten pipe began, to found, 

'T A/T T Their iv ° ry luteS and tamhar nes fore S°- Spenfer's Pajl. 

■IAME. adj. [tame, Saxon; taem , Dutch; tarn, Danifli. 1 

I. F«ot wild ; domeftick. 

. y haIes the Milefian faid, That of all wild beafts a tyrant 
is the worft, and of all tame beafts a flatterer. Addifon. 

5 . Crulhed ; fubdued ; depreffed ; dejefted ; fpiritlefs ; heart- 
lels. 

If you ftiould need a pin, 

You could not with more tame a tongue defire it. Shdkefp. 

And now their pride and mettle is afleep, ' 

Their courage v/ith hard labour tame and dull. Shakefp 

A moft poor man made tame to fortune’s blows, 

Who by the art of known and feeling forrows 

Am pregnant to good pity. ° Shake,p. King Lear. 

1 raile him each favage furious beaft, 

That on his ftores do daily feaft ; 

And you tame flaves of the laborious plough, 

3. sIXr WCary ^ y ° Ur CrCat0r bow ’ " Rofcommon. 

S opmtieis ; uminimatcd : as, ^7 tame poem. A low phrafe 

Dutch ] [gata?ngmh Gothick i * emca n, Saxon; tarn- 

reuuce from wildnefs ; to reclaim ; to make gentle. 

7 hofe that tame wild liorfes. 


Dryclen. 
Dryden . 
Addifon. 


TAN 

)Pace ’em not in their hands to make ’em gentle ; 

But flop their mouths with ftubborn bits. Soakefpeare, 

2. To fubdue ; to crufh ; to deprefs ; to conquer. 

If the heavens do not their vifible fpirits 
Send quickly down to tame the offences, 

Humanity muff perforce prey on itjfelf. Shakcfp. King Lear. 
They cannot ta?ne 

Or overcome their riches ! not by making 

Baths, orchards, fifh-pools, letting in of Teas 

Here, and then there forcing them out again. B. Johnfo'n■. 

A puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Sbakefpeare. 

A race unconquer’d, by their clime made bold. 

The Caledonians arm’d with want and cold, 

Have been kept for you to tame. Waller. 

Ta'meabLE. adj. [from tame.] Sufceptive of taming. 

Ganzas are fuppofed to be great fowls, of a ft rang flight; 
and eafily tameable-, divers of which may be fo brought up as 
to join together in carrying the v/eight of a man. Wilkins. 
Ta'mely. adj. [from tame.] Not wildly; meanly; fpiritlefly. 
True ob dience, of this madnefs cur’d, 

Stoop tamely to the foot of majefty. Shakcf . Henry IV. 

What courage tmnely could to death confent, 

And not by ftriking firft the blow prevent. 

Once a champion of renown, 

So tamely can you bear the raviftvd crown ? 

Has he given way ? 

Did he look tamely on and let them pafs ? 

Can you love and reverence your prelate, whom you tamely 
fufter to be abufed. Swift. 

Ta'meness. n.J. [from fame.] 

1. 7 'he quality of being tame; not wildnefsi 

2. Want of fpirits ; timidity. 

Such a condudb muft appear rather like tamenefs than beau¬ 
ty, and expofe his authority to infults. Rogers. 

TaYier. 7 i.f. [from tame.] Conqueror; fubduer. 

He, great tamer of all human art, 

Dulnefs ! whole good old caufe I yet defend. Pope. 

TaYony. 'n.f A woollen fluff. 

i a'mkin . 77. J. 7 'he ftopple of the mouth of a great gun. 

1 o TYmper. v. a. [of uncertain derivation, derived by Skin¬ 
ner from tempero , Latin.] 

1. To be bufy with phyfick. 

’Tis in vain 

To ta7nper with your crazy brain, 

Without trepanning of your fkull 

As often as the moon’s at full. Hudihras, p. iL 

He tried wafhes to bring him to a better complexion" but 
there was no good to be done; the very ta 7 nperi 7 ig caft him, 
into a dil'eafe. _ L'Ef range's Fables. 

2. I o meddle; to have to do without fitnefs or neceflity. 

d hat key of knowledge, which fhould give us entrance 
into the receftes of religion, is by fo much tampering and 
wrenching made ufelefs. Decay of Piety. 

Tis dang’rous ta77ipcri77g with a mufe. 

The profits fmall, and you have much to Iofe : 

For though true wit adorns your birth or place, 

Degenerate lines degrade the attainted race. Rofconunon » 

Earl W altheof being overtaken wdth wine, engaged in a 
confpiracy ; but repenting next morning, repaired to the king, 
and di(covered the whole matter: notwitbftanding which he 
was beheaded upon the defeat of the confpiracy/for havino- 
but thus far tampered in it. Addifon s Freeholder. 

3. 10 deal; to practife with. 

Others ta?npei-'d 

For Fleet* ood, Defborough, and Lambert. Hudihras. 
1 o 1 an, v . a . [tn7men, Dutch ; ta7incn, French.] 

1. I o impregnate or imbue with bark. 

. A kurnan covered with the fkin, having been buried 
m fome limy foil, was tanned or turned into a kind of lea- 

n pl , . Grezu's Muf. 

Black cattle produce tallow, hides, and beef; but the 

greateft part of the hides are exported raw for want of bark 
to tan them. . f 

. 1 ie ^ us tke ^ r bark at a good price for tanning our hides 

T Iea ; her - , Swfjt’s Mifcel 

2. 7 o imbrown by the fun. ' J ^ 

Ilis lace all tann'd with fcorching funny ray, 

As he had travell’d many a Summer’s day 

7 hrough boiling fands of Araby and Ind. Fa. <5>u b i 

Like fun parch’d quarters on the city o- a tes ^ 

Such is thy tann d fkin’s lamentable ftate? 5 Donne 

A brown for which heaven would difband 

The galaxy, and ftars b e tami'd. Cleveland 

Take for taken, ta’en. cajc.anci , 

AnJrrfr 5 tme fr ° m th ’ Eaft and Weftcrn {here. 

And both thofe nations twice triumphed o’er. May's 

T \ ng * lWgbe y Dutch, acrid.] s Fng. 

1. A ftrong tafte; a tafte left in the mouth. 

gn taken into the foul, is like a liquor poured into a vef- 

; f ° much of ^ « fills it all'o fenfons : fo that although 

the 
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T A N 

the body of the liquor fhoulcl be poured out again, yet Jftill it 
-leaves that tang behind it. South's Sermons. 

It is ftrange that the foul fhould never once recal over any 
of its pure native thoughts, before it borrowed any thing 
from the body ; never bring into the waking man’s view any 
other ideas but what have a tang of the calk, and derive their 
original from that union. Locke. 

2. Relifh ; take. A low word. 

There was not the leaft tang of religion, which is indeed 
the worft affedtation in any thing he laid or did. Atterhury. 

3. Something that leaves a fling or pain behind it. 

She had a tongue with a tang , 

Would cry to a Tailor, go hang. Shakefp. Tempeji. 

4. Sound ; tone : this is miflaken for tone or twang. 

There is a pretty affedlation in the Allemain, which gives 
their fpeech a different tang from ours. Holder. 

To Tang. v. n. [This is, I think, miflaken for twang. ] To 
ring with. 

Be oppofite with a kinfman, furly with thy fervants ; let 
thy tongue tang arguments of flate ; put thyfelf into the trick 
of Angularity. ~ Shakefp. Twelfth Night ; 

Ta'ngent. n. f. [tangent , Fr. tangens , Lat.] 

Tangent , in trigonometry, is a right line perpendicularly 
raifed on the extremity of a radius, and which touches a 
circle fo as not to cut it; but yet interfedls another line with¬ 
out the circle called a fecant that is drawn from the centre, 
and which cuts the arc to which it is a tangent. Trevoux. 

Nothing in this hypothecs can retain the planets in their 
orbs, but they would immediately dcfert them and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of The fun, and vanifh away in tangents to their 
feveral circles into the mundane fpace. Bentley s Serm. 

Tangibility, n.f [from tangible.] The quality of being 
perceived by the touch. 

Tangible, ad), [from tango , Lat.] Perceptible by the touch. 
Tangible bodies have no pleafure in the confort of air, but 
endeavour to fubadl it into a more denfe body. Bacon. 

By the touch, the tangible qualities of bodies are difcern- 
ed, as hard, foft, fmooth. Locke. 

To Ta'ngle. v. a. [S ee entangle.] 

1. To implicate; to knit together. 

2. To enfnare ; to entrap. 

She means to tangle mine eyes too. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Ycur bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream. Shakefp. 

I do, quoth he, perceive 
My king is tangl’d in affeclion to 

A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. Shakefpcare. 

You mufl lay lime to tangle her defires 
By wailful fonnets, whofe compofed rhimes 
Shall be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shakefpeare. 

If thou retire, the dauphin, well appointed. 

Stands with the fnares of war to tangle’ thee. Shakefp. 
Now ly’ft victorious 
, Among thy flain felf-kill’d, 

Not willingly, but tangl'd in the fold 

Of dire neceffity. Milton s Agonifles. 

Skill’d to retire, and in retiring draw 
Hearts after them, tangl’d in amorous nets. Milton. 

With fubtile cobweb cheats, 

They’re catch’d in knotted law-like nets; 

In which when once they are entangl’d , 

The more they flir, the more they re tangl d. Hudibras. 

3.' To embroil; to embarrafs. 

When my fimple weaknefs ftrays, 

Tangled in forbidden ways : 

He, my fhepherd ! is my guide, 

He’s before me, on my fide. Crajhaw. 

To Ta'ngle. v. n. To be entangled. 

Shrubs and tangling bufhes had perplex d 
All path of man or bead. 

Ta'ngle. n.f [from the verb.] A knot of things mingled 111 
one another. 

He leading fwiftly rowl’d 
In tangles , and made intricate feem ftrait. 

To mifehief fwift. Milton s Par. Lofl , b. ix. 

Sport with Amaryllis in the fhade. 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair. Milton. 

Ta'nist. n.f. [an Irifh word ; an taaniflher, Erfe.] 

Prefently after the death of any of their captains, they 
affemble themfelves to chufe another in his dead, and nomi¬ 
nate commonly the next brother, and then next to him to 
they chufe next of the blood to be tanijl, who fhall next (uc- 
ceed him in the faid captainry. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Ta'nistry. n.f. [from tanijh.] 

The Irifh hold their lands by tanijlry , which, is no more 
than a perfonal edate for his life-time that is ianijl , by reafon 
he is admitted thereunto by election. Spenjer on Ireland. 

If the Irifh be not permitted to purchafe eftates of free¬ 
holds, which might defeend to their children, mud they not 
continue their cullcm of tanijlry ? which makes all theT 
poffcffioiw uncertain. Davies on Ireland. 


T A P 

By the Irifh cuftom of tanijlry , the chieftains of every 
country, and the chief of every fept, had no longer e ftat 
than for life in their chieferies; and when their Thiefta' ^ 
were dead, their Tons, or next heirs, did not fucceed the* 115 
but their tanijis , who were elective, and purchafed their dec* 
tions by ftrong hand. Davies on Ireland 

Tank. n.f. [ tanque , Fr.] A large cidern or bafon. 

Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity; g 0 tiohtly to 
your bufmefs : you have cod me much, and mud earn it • 
here’s plentiful provihon, rafeal; fallading in the garden and 
water in the tank ; and in holy days, the licking of a platter 
of rice when you deferve it. Dry den’s Don Sebafian 

Ta'nkard. n.f [ tanquaerd , French; tankaerd , Dutch - tan- 
caird , Irifh.] A large veflel with a cover, for drong drink 
Hath his tankard touch’d your brain l 
Sure they’re fall’ll afleep again. Ben}. Johnfon. 

Marius was the firft who drank out of a lilver tankard 
after the manner of Bacchus. Arbuthm on Coins. 

When any calls for ale, fill the larged tankard cup top 
full. Swift. 

Ta'nner. n.f. [from tan.] One whofe trade is to tan leather. 

Tanners ufe that lime which is newly drawn out of the 
kiln, and not flacked with water or air. Moxon. 

Ta'nsy. n.f. [ tanacetum , Lat.] 

The tanfy hath a flofculous flower, confiding of many flo¬ 
rets, divided into feveral fegments fitting on the embrio, and 
contained in a fquamous and hemifpherical empalement; the 
embrio afterward becomes a feed not at all downy; to thefe 
notes mud be added thick flowers into a gathered head. 

Miller. 

Ta'ntalism. n.f [from tantalized] A punifhment like that 
of Tantalus. 

A lively reprefentation of a perfon lying under the torments 
of fuch a tantalifn , or platonick hell. Addifon’s Spectat. 

To Tantalize, v. a. [from Tantalus , whofe punifhment 
was to darve among fruits and water which he could not 
touch.] To torment by the fhew of pleafures which cannot 
be reached. 

Thy vain defires, at drife 

Within themfelves, have tantaliz’d thy life. Dr fen. 

The maid once fped was not differed to tantalize the male 
part of the commonwealth. Addifon. 

Ta'ntivy. adv. [from the note of a hunting horn, fo exprel- 
led in articulate founds; from tantdvi, fays Skinner.] r I 0 
ride tantivy is to ride with great fpeed. 

Ta'ntling. n.f. [from Tantalus.] One feized with hopes of 
pleafure unattainable. 

Hard life, 

To be dill hot Summer's tant lings y and 
The fhrinking flaves of Winter. Shakefpeare. 

TANTAMOUNT, n.f [French.] Equivalent. 

If one third of our coin were gone, and fo meq had equally 
one third lefs money than they have, it mud be tantamount ; 

and what I ’fcape of one third lefs, another mud make up. 

Locke. 

To Tap. v.a. [ tappen , Dutch; tapper , French.] 

1. To touch lightly; to drike gently. 

2. [Tappen y Dutch.] To pierce a veflel; to broach a veflel. 
It is ufed likewife of the liquor. 

That blood, already like the pelican, 

Hafl thou tapt out, and drunkenly carouzed. Shakefpeaie. 
He has been tapping his liquors, while I have been ipi ung 
my blood. 

Wait with patience till the tumour becomes troublesome, 
and then tap it with a lancet. Sharp s Sutgery. 

Tap. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A gentle blow. 

This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap , and lo P 

fair. “ Shakefp. Hc»r,W- 

Each fhakes her fan with a dnile, then gives her r 'g 
hand woman a tap upon the fhoulder. Acldijons p* 

As at hot cockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, ? florals, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap. Gay* a J °- 

2. A pipe at which the liquor of a veflel is let out. . > s 

A gentleman was inclined to the knight of Da cmg^ 
djftemper, upon hearing the noife of a tap running. ' ^ 
Taproot, n.f. [tap and root.] The principal Item 0 

Some put under the trees raifed of feed, about j° UI 7 ce 0 f 
below the place where they fow their feeds, a fma P 
tile to flop the running down of the taproot , vv uc 0 
it to branch when it comes to the tile. Mor an. 

Tape. n.f. [va^ppan, Saxon.] A narrow fillet or an 

Will you buy any tape , or lace for your ca P \1.1Jmre. 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 

This pouch that’s ty’d with tape 
I’ll wager, that the prize fhall be my c j ue - 

On once a flock bed, but repair d with 1 rau-> Pope. 
With tape ty’d curtains never meant to draw. 

Ta'fE r * 
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Ta'fsk. »•/ [ ra P cr > Saxon ^ J Awaxcandle; a!i S ht ‘ 

1 Get me a taper in my ftudy, Lucius ; 

When it is lighted come and call^me. Shakefpeare. 

My daughter and little fon we’ll drefs 
With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. Shakefpeaie. 

Tf any fnatch the pure taper from my hand, and hold it to 
fhe devil, he will only burn his own fingers, but ihaJl not 
- me of the reward of my good intentiom Taylor-. 

There the fair light, , 

Like hero’s taper in the window plac’d. 

Such fate from the malignant air did find, 

As that expofed to the boift’rous wind. 

To fee this fleet 
Heav’n, as if there wanted lights above. 

For tapers made two glaring comets rife. Dry den. 

Ta'per. adj. [from the form of a taper.] Regularly narrowed 
from the bottom to the top; pyramidal; conical. 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breafl, 

Hepraifes. , Dry den \ 

From the beaver the otter differs in his teeth, which are 

canine ; and in his tail, which is feline, or a long tapeY\ 

Grew’s Mufaunu 

To Ta'per. v. n. To grow fmaller. 

The back is made tapering in form of a pillar, the lower 
vertebres being the broadefl and largefl; the fupeiior leficr 
and Iefler, for the greater liability of the trunk. Ray . 

Such be the dog, 

With tap'ring tail, that nimbly cuts the wind. Ticked. 
Ta'pestry. n.f. [tapejhrie , tapjferie, tapis, Fr. tapetum , Lat.] 

Cloth woven in regular figures. 

In the delk 

That’s covered o’er with TUrkifh tapejlry , 

There is a purfe of ducats. Shakefpeare . 

The cafements are with golden tifiue fpread, 

And horfes hoofs, for earth, on filken tapjlry tread. Dryd. 
One room is hung with tapejlry , in which are wrought 
the figures of the great perfons of the family. Addijon. 

Ta'pet. n.f [tapetia , Lat.] Worked or figured fluff* 

To their work they fit, and each doth chufe 
What ffory ftie will for her tapet take. Spenfer. 

Ta'pster. n.f. [from tap.] One whofe bilfinefs is to draw 
beer in an alehoufe. 

The oath, of a lover is no flronger than the Word of a tap- 
for ; they arc both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 

Though you change your place, you need not change 
your trade : I’ll be your tapjler flill. Shakefpeare. 

The world is come now to that pafs, that the vintner and 
tapjler may broach what religion they pleafe \ and the apothe¬ 
cary may mingle her as he pleafes. Howel. 

Though the painting grows decay’d. 

The houle will never lofe its trade ; 

Nay, though the treacherous tapjler Thomas 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

In hopes that flrangers may miftake it. Swift. 

Tar. n.f. [rape, Saxon; tarre, Dutch; tiers, Danifh.] Li¬ 
quid pitch; the turpentine of the pine or fir drained out by 
fire. 

Then, foaming tar , their bridles they would champ, 

And trampling the fine element would fiercely ramp. Spenf 
A man will not lofe a hog for a halfpennyworth of tar. 

Camden’s Remains, 

Some ffir the melted tar. Thomfon s Summer. 

Tar. n.f. [from tar ufed in fhips.] A failor; a feaman in 
contempt. 

In fenates bold, and fierce in war, 

A land commander, and a tar. Swift’s Mifcel. 

To Tar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmear over with tar. 

2. Totcaze; to provoke. [rapaTrw.j 

There has been much to do on both Tides ; and the na¬ 
tion holds it no fin to tar re them on to controverfy. Shakefp. 
Two curs fhall tame each other ; pride alone 
Muff tar the maftiffs on, as ’twere the bone. Shakefpeare. 
ARA ALULA, n.f [Italian; tarentule , French.] An infedt 
whofe bite is only cured by mufick. 

This word, lover, did no lefs pierce poor Pyrocles than 
the right tune of muiick toucheth him that is lick of the ta- 

rm gb- . Sidney. 

-He that ules the word tciTCMtula^ without having any idea 
of what it ftands for, means nothing at all by it. ° Locke 

Tauda'ticn. n.f. [ tardo , Latin.] The aft of hinderin'* oV 
delaying. 0 

Ta'rdigradous. adj. [tardigradus, Lat.] Moving flowly. 

It is but a flow and tardigradous animal, preying upon ad¬ 
vantage, and otherways may be efcaped. ' ° Brown. 

Fa'rdily. adv. from tardy.] Slowly; flu 

S§ ifhly. 

He was indeed the glafs, 

Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves ; 

Speaking thick, which nature made his blcmilh. 

Became the accents of the valiant: 
lor thole that could fpeak flow and tardily , 


TAR 


Would turn their own perfection to abufe, . .. 

To feem like him. . Shakefp. Henry IV, p. m 

Ta'rditY. n.J. [tarditas from tardus, Latin; tardivete , x r.j 

Slovvnefs ; want of velocity. .11. 

Suppofe there may be fonie obfervable tardity in the motion 
Of IDht, and then alk how we fhould arrive to perceive it. 

Our explication includes time in the notions of velocity 
and tardity Digby on the Soul. 

Tardiness, n.f [from tardy.] Slownefs; fluggifhnefs; un- 

willin°Tiefs to adlion or motion. 

A tardinefs in nature, 

Which often leaves the hiftory unfpoke. 

That it intends to do. Shakefp. Ring Lear. 

TA'RDY. adj. [ tardus , Lat. tardif, Fr.] 

1. Slow ; not fwift. . 

Nor fliould their age by years be told, . 

Whofe fouls, more fwift than motion, climb. 

And check the tardy flight of time. Sandy’s Paraph■, 

2. Slugcdfh ; unwilling to adlion or motion. 

°Behold that navy which a while before 
Provok’d the tardy Englifh eiofe to fight; 

Now draw their beaten veflels dole to fhore. 

As larks lie dar’d to fhun the hobbies flight. Dryden, 

When certain to o’ercome, inclin’d to fave, 

Tardy to Vengeance, and with rtiercy brave. Prior. 

3. Dilatory; late; tedious. 

You fhall have letters from me to my fon 
In your behalf, to meet you on the way; 

Be not ta’en tardy by unwife delay. Shakefp. Rich. 1 IL 
Death he as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution, fince denounc’d 
The day of his offence. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. X. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafte: 

There a fmall grain in fome few months will be 
A firm, a lofty and a fpacious tree.- Waller. 

Tardy of aid, unfeal thy heavy eyes, 

Awake, and with the dawning day arife. Dryden. 

You may freely cenfure him for being tardy in his pay¬ 
ments. Arbut knot i 

4. Unwary. A low word. 

Yield, fcoundrel bafe, quoth fhe, or die. 

Thy life is mine, and liberty : 

But if thou think’fl I took thee tardy$ 

And dar’fl prefume to be fo hardy. 

To try thy fortune o’er a-frefh. 

I’ll wave my title to thy flrfh. Hudibras j p. u 

5. Criminal; offending. A low word. 

If they take them tardy , they endeavour to humble them 
by way of reprizal : thofe flips and malmanagements are 
ufually ridiculed. Collier on Pride. 

To Ta'rdy. v.a. [tarder y Fr. from the adjective.] To de¬ 
lay ; to hinder. 

I chofe 

Camillo for the minifter, to poilbri 
My friend Polixenes ; which had been done, 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My fwift commandi Shakfp. Winter’s Tale. 

Tare, n.f [from teeren , Dutch, to conlume. Skinner.'] A 
weed that grows among corn. 

Through hatred of tares the corn in the field of God is 
plucked up. Hooker , b. v. 

The liberal contributions fuch teachers met with ferved to 
invite more labourers, where their feed time was their har- 
veft, and by fowing tares they reaped gold. Decay of Piety. 

My country neighbours begin not to think of being in ge¬ 
neral, which is being abftracled from all its inferior fpecies, 
before they come to think of the fly in their fheep, or the 
tares in their corn. Locke. 

TARE. n. f [French.] A mercantile word denoting the weight 
of any thing containing a commodity; alfo the allowance 
made for it. 

Tare, preterite of tear. 

The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they tare. 

Dryden. 

Targe. \ n - f [^apj a-, Saxon ; targe , Italian ; targe , French ; 
Target. ) tarian , Wellh, which feems the original of the 

reft ; an taargeit , Erie.] A kind of buckler or fhicld born on 
the left arm. It feems to be commonly ufed for a dcfenfive 
weapon lefs in circumference than a fihield. 

Glancing on his helmet made a large 
And open gafh therein, were not his targe 
That broke the violence. 

I took all their 
Seven points in my target. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Henceforward will I bear 

Upon my target three fair fhining funs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
The arms fhe ufcth moft is the target to fhfoud herfelf un¬ 
der, and fence away the blow. Howel’s England’s Tears. 

Thole leaves 

They gather d, broad as Amazonian targe. 
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TAR 

The Greeks the gates approach’d, their targets call 
Over their heads. Tome fcaling ladders plac’d 
Againft the walls. Derham . 

I a'rgumu ti. fi. f.tIDVin] A paraphrafe on the pentateuch 
in the Chaldee language. 

Ta'riff. n.f, [perhaps a Spanifh word ; tariff Fr.] A car¬ 
tel of commerce. 

This branch of our trade was regulated by a tariffs or de¬ 
claration of the duties of import and export. Addifon. 

'Tarn. n.f, [tiorn , Iflandick.] A bog; a fen; amarfh; a 
pool ; a quagmire. 

T o Ta'rnish. v. a. [ ternir , French,] To fully; to foil; to 
make not bright. 

Let him pray for refolution, that he may difcover nothing 
that may difcredit the caufe, tarnijh the glory, and weaken 
the example of the fuffering. Collier. 

Low waves the rooted foreft, vex’d, and fheds 
What of its tarnijh’d honours yet remain. Thomfon. 

Fo Ta'rnish. v.n. To lofe brightnefs. 

If a fine object fhould tarnijh by having a great many fee 
it, or the mufick fhould run moftly into one man’s ears, 
thefe fatisfaclions would be made inclofure. Collier of Envy. 
Tarpa'wling. n.f. [from tar.] 

1. Hempen cloath fmeered with tar. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind, 

Or fearcloth mails with ftrong tar pawling coats. Dry den. 

2. A failor in contempt. 

Was any thing wanting to the extravagance of this age, 
but the making a living tarpawlin and a fwabber the hero of 
a tragedy. Dennis. 

Ta'rragon. n. f A plant called herb-dragon. 
Ta'rriance. n.f. [from tarry.] Stay ; delay; perhaps fojourn. 

Difpatch me hence: 

Come, anfwer not; but do it prefently, 

I am impatient of my tarriance. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'rrier. n.f. [This fhould be written terrier, from terre y 
“French, the earth.] 

1. A fort of finall dog, that hunts the fox or otter out of his hole. 

The fox is earthed; but I fhall fend my two tarriers in 
after him. Dryden. 

2 . One that tarries or flays. 

To Ta'rry. v.n. [targir , French.] 

X, To flay; to continue in a place. 

Tarry I here, I but attend on death $ 

But fly I hence, I fly away from life. Shakefpeare, 

2. To delay; to be long in coming. 

Thou art my deliverer, make no tarrying , O God. Pfal. 
Who hath woe and rednefs of eyes ? they that tarry long 
at the wine. Prov. xxiii. 30. 

Tarry ye here for us until we come again. Exod. xxiv. 14. 

I yet am tender, young, and full of fear. 

And dare not die, but fain would tarry here. Dryden, 
To Ta'rry. v. a. To wait for. 

I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry dinner. Shak. 
Ta'rsel. n.f. A kind of hawk. 

Hifl! Romeo, hill! O for a falkner’s voice ; 

To lure this tarfel gentle back again. Shakefpeare, 

A falc’ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 

With her of tarfels and of lures he talks. Prior . 

Ta'rsus. n.f. [In anatomy ; tarfe , Fr.] The fpace betwixt 
the lower end of the focil bones of the leg, and the beginning of 
the five long bones that are jointed with, and bear up, the toes : 
it comprifes feven bones and the three ofla cuneiformia. DU 7 . 

An obfcure motion, where the conjunction is called fynan- 
throfis; as, in joining the tarfus to the metatarfus, JVifeman. 
Tart. adj. fteapr, Saxon ; taertig , Dutch.] 
x. Sour ; acid ; acidulated ; fharp cf tafle. 

2 . Sharp ; keen ; fevere. 

Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Shakefpeare. 

When his humours grew tart , as being now in the lees of 
favour, they brake forth into certain hidden exceflfes. Wotton . 
Tart, n.f [ tarte , French; tarta, Italian; taart y Danifh; 
A fmall pie of fruit. 

Figures, with divers coloured earths, under the windows 
of the houfe on that fide near which the garden Hands, be 
but toys ; you may fee as good fights in tarts. Bacon’s EJfays. 
Ta'rtane. ' n. f [tar tana , Italian ; tartane y Fr.] A veffel 
much ufed in the Mediterranean, with one mail and a three- 
cornered fail. 

I fet out from Marfeilles to Genoa in a tartane y and ar¬ 
rived late at a finall French port called Caflis. Addifon, 

Ta'rtar. n.f. [tartarus , Lat.] 

1. Hell. A word ufed by the old poets, now obfolete. 

With this the damned gliofts he governeth, 

And furies rules, and tartare tempereth. Spenfer. 

He’s in tartar limbo worfe than hell; 

A devil in an everlafting garment hath him, 

One whole hard heart is button’d up with Heel. Shakefp. 

2 . {Tartre , Fr.] Tartar is what flicks to wine calks, like a hard 

Hone, either white or red, as the colour of the wine from 
whence it comes: the white is preferable, as containing lefs 
drofs or earthy parts : the beH comes from Germany, and is 
the tartar of the rhenifh wine. Quincy. 


T A S' m 

The fermented juice of grapes is partly turned into 1 m 
drops or lees, and partly into that cruH or dry feculenr u 
is commonly called tartar ; and this tartar may bv th c 
be divided into five differing fubfiances, four of Lh* u hre 

ot-i.-j ♦'Vi rx ~ * r* til • . ^lCll 


not acid, and the other not fo manifeflly acid 
itfelf. 


are 

as the tartar 
Boyle. 


«». 


Tartarean, adj. [tartarus , Lat.] Hellifh. 

His throne mix’d with tartarean fulphur. jiff 

Tarta'reous . n.f. [from tartar.] lUt 

1. ConfiHing of tartar. 

In fruits, the tartar ecus parts of the fap are thrown 

the fibres defigned for the Hone, and the oily upon the f°!? 
‘ within it. r ,, 

2. Hellifh. * Co f mo1 ' 

The fpirit of God downward purg’d 
The black tartareous cold infernal dregs, 

Adverfe to life. 

To Ta'rtarize. v. a. [from tartar.] To i 


Milt 


on . 


tartar. 


impregnate with 


Ta'rtarows. adj. [from tartar.] Containing tartar; 


mg of tartar. 


confiff 


Ta'rtly. adv. [from tart.] 

T. Sharply; fourly ; with acidity. 

2. Sharply; with poignancy; with feveritv. 

Seneca, an ingenious and fententious writer, was by Ca-. 
ligula called arena fine cake , faiid without lime. Walker 

3. With fournefs of afpeft. 

How tartly that gentleman looks ! 

—He is of a very melancholy difpofition. Shakefpeare. 

Ta'rtness. n. f. [from tart. ] 

1. Sharpnefs ; fournefs ; acidity. 

Of thefe fweets put in three gallons, more or lefs, into an 
hogfhead, as the tartnej's of your cyder requires. Mortimer. 

2. Sournefs of temper ; poignancy of language. 

They cannot be too fweet for the king’s tartnefs, Shakefp. 
Task. n.f. [tafche y French; tafifa , Italian.] 

1. Something to be done impofed by another. 

Relieves me from my tafk of lervile toil 
Daily in the common prifon elfe enjoin’d me. Milton. 

2. Employment; bufmefs. 

His mental powers were equal to greater tafks, Atttrbury, 
No happier tafk thefe faded eyes purfue. 

To read and weep is all they now can do. Pope, 

3. To Take to tafk. To reprove ; to reprimand. 

A holy man took a foldier to iafk upon the fubjeft of his 
profeffion. L’Ejlrange. 

He difeovered fome remains of his nature when he met 
with a foot-ball, for which Sir Roger took him to tafk. Addif. 
To Task. v.a. [tafcu y Welfh, or from the noun.] To bur¬ 
then with fomething to be done. 

He depos’d the king, 

Soon after that depriv’d him of his life, 

And, in the meek of that, tafk'd the whole Hate. Shakefp, 
Forth he goes. 

Like to a harveflman, that’s tafk’d to mow, 

Or all, or lofe his hire. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Some things of weight, 

That tafk our thoughts, concerning us and France. Shak. 
I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualified too ; and behold what innovation it makes here. I 
am unfortunate in the infirmity, and dare not tafk my weak- 
nefs with any more. Shakefp. Othello, 

Divert thy thoughts at home, 

There tafk thy maids, and exercife the loom. Dryden. 
Ta'sker. \ n.f [tafk and mafier.] One who impofes 
Taskmaster, f tafks. 

All is, if I have grace to ufe it fo. 

As ever in my great tafiemafier ’s eye. Milton. 

The fervice of fin is perfeft flavery ; and he who will pay 
obedience to the commands of it, fhall find it an unreafon- 
able tafkmaficr y and an unmeafurable exaftor. 

Hear, ye fullen powers below ; , 

Hear, ye taficers of the dead. Dryden and oe. 

Ta'ssel. n.f. [ tafie , French ftafiellus, low Latin.] An orn* 
mental bunch of filk, or glittering fubfiances. 

Then took the fquire an horn of bugle fmall, - 
Which hung adown his fide in twilled gold, . 

And taffch gay. Fairy *f*h J 

Their heads are tricked with taffiels and flowers. a - ) 

™« L . Xn.f. An herb. 

I A ZEL. \ J 

Ta'sseled. adj. [from tafi'el.] Adorned with taflels. 

Early ere the odorous breath of morn 

Awakes the flumb’ring leaves, or taffel’d horn jupiton. 

Shakes the high thicket, hafie I all about. j.r 

Ta'ss es. n.f Armour for the thighs. ^ 

Ta'stable; adj. That may be tafied ; favour), iel » > _ 

Their difiilled oils are fluid, volatile and tafiable. 

To Taste, v.a. [ tafier , to try, French.] 

1. To perceive and difiinguifh by the palate. 

- - - - ■ ' made wine, jj 


The ruler of the feafi tafied the water 
5. To try by the mouth; to eat at leafi in a fmall q««- 
Bold deed to tafie it under ban to touch, 
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3* ^Rofcetes was feldom permitted to eat any other meat but 
fuch as the prince before tafied of. Knolles. 

Thou and I marching before our troops 
May tafie fate to them, mow them out a paffage. Dryden. 

To feel; to have perception of. 

He fhould tafie death for every man. \ Deb. 11. 9. 

To Taste, v. n. 
j To try by the mouth to eat. 

Of this tree we may not tafie nor touch. . Milton, 

2. To have a fmack ;• to produce on the palate a particular fen- 

^When the mouth is out of tafie, it makfeth^ things tafie 
bitter and loathfome, but never fweet. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 
When kine feed upon wild garlick, their milk tafie th of 

Bacon. 

If your butter tafies of brafs, it is your mailer’s fault, who 
will not allow a filver faucepan. Swift. 

3. To difiinguifh intellectually. 

Scholars when good fenfe deferibing; 

Call it tafiing and imbibing. Swift. 

a To relifh intellectually ; to approve. 

Thou, Adam, wilt tafie no pleafure. Milton. 

5. To be tinftured, or receive fome quality or charafter. 

Ev’ry idle, nice, and wanton reafon 
Shall, to the king, tafie of. this aftion. Shakefpeare . 

6. To try the relifh of any thing. 

The body’s life with meats and air is fed. 

Therefore the foul doth ufe the tafiing pow’r 

In veins, which through the tongue and palate fpread, 
Difiinguifh ev’ry relifh fweet and four. Davies. 

7. To have perception of. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths; 

The valiant never tafie of death but once. Shakefpeare. 
The tafiing of death touched the righteous alfo, and there 
was a defiruCtion of the multitude in the wildernefs. JVijd. 
S. To take enjoyment. 

What hither brought us ? not hope here to tafie 
Of pleafure. Milton. 

Of nature’s bounty men forbore to tafie y 
And the beft portion of the earth lay wafte. Waller. 

9. To enjoy fparingly. 

This fiery game your a&ive youth maintain’d, 

Not yet by years extinguifh’d, though reftrain’d ; 

You feafon flill with fports your ferious hours, 

For age but tafies of pleafures, youth devours. Dryden ■. 

Taste, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of tailing; guftation. 

Beft of fruits, whofe tafie gave elocution. Milton. 

2. The fenfe by which the relifh of any thing on the palate is 
perceived. 

Bees delight more in one flower than another, and there¬ 
fore have tafie. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

Delicacies of tafie y fight, fmell. Milton. 

The tardy plants in our cold orchards plac’d, 

Referve their fruit for the next age’s tafie. Waller . 

2 nfibility; perception. 

I have almoft forgot the tafie of fears : 

The time has been, my fenfes would have cool’d 
To hear a night fhriek. Shakefp. Macheih. 

Mufick in the clofe. 

As the laft tafie of fweets is fweeteft laft. Shakefp. R. II. 

4. That fenfation which all things taken into the mouth give 

particularly to the tongue, the papillae of which are the prin¬ 
cipal inftruments hereof. Quincy. 

Manna was like coriander feed, white; and the tafie of it 
was like wafers made with honey. Exod. xvi. 31 4 

Though there be a great variety of tafies y yet, as in finells, 
they have only fome few general names. Locke, 

5. Intelleftual relifh or difeernment. 

Seeing they pretend no quarrel at other pfalms which are 
in like manner appointed to be daily read, why do thefe fo 
much offend and difpleafe their tafies ? Hooker. 

Sion’s fongs to all true tafies excelling, 

Where God is prais’d aright. Milton. 

I have no tafie 

Of popular applaufe. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 

As he had no tafie of true glory, we fee him equipped like 
an Hercules, with a club and a lion’s fkin. Addifon. 

This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental tafie and that fen- 
fitive tafie which gives us a relifh of every flavour. Addifon. 
Your way of life, in my tafie , will be the beft. P 0 pe. 
I lee how ill a tafie for wit and fenfe prevails in the world*. 

n • r. 

Pleafure refults from a fenfe to difeern, and a tafie to be 
affefted with beauty. Seed’s Sermons. 

0. An eliay; a trial; an experiment. Not in ufe. 

I hope, for my brother’s juftification, he wrote as an effay 
or tafie of my virtue. . Shakefpeare. 

/• AJmall portion given as a fpecimen. 

They thought it not fafe to refolve, till they had a tafie of 
the people’s inclination. Bacon’s Henry VIE 


T A V * 

Befides the prayers mentioned, I- fhall give only a tafie of 
fome few recommended to devout perfons in the manuals and 
offices. . . .. 7 Stilling fleet. 

Ta'sted. adj. [from tafie.] Having a particular relifh. 

Coleworts profper exceedingly, and are better tafied y if 
watered with fait water. Bacon s Nat. Hifi . N°. 460. 

Ta'ster. n.f. [i taftcur , Fr. from tafie.] 

1. One who takes the firfl effay of food. 

Fair hope ! our earlier heav’n ! by thee 
Young time is tafier to eternity. Crafhaw , 

Says the fly. Are not all places open to me ? Am not I 
the tafier to princes in all their entertainments. L’Efirange . 

Thy tutor be thy tafier y ere thou eat. 

There’s poifon in thy drink, and in thy meat. Dryden . 

2. A dram cup: Ainf. 

TA'STEFUL. aclj. [tafie and full.] High relifhed; favoury. 

Not tafieful herbs that in thefe gardens rife, 

Which the kind foil with milky fap fupplies^ 

Can move. Pope. 

Ta'steless. adj. [from tafie.] 

1. Having no power of perceiving tafie. 

2. Having no relifh or power of ftimulatihg thfe palate; in- 
fipid. 

By depurating chemical oils, and reducing them to an ele¬ 
mentary fimplicity, they could never be made iafielefs. Boyle * 

3. Having no power of giving pleafure ; inlipid. 

The underftanding cannot, by its natural light, difcover 
fpiritual truths ; and the corruption of our will and affeftions 
renders them taftelefis and iniipid to us. Rogers’s Serm. 

4. Having no intelleftual guft. 

If by his manner of writing he is heavy and iafielefs , I 
throw afide his criticifms. Addifon’s Spedt. 

Ta'stelessness. n.f. [from tafielefs.] 

1. Infipidity ; want of relifh. 

2. Want cf perception of tafie. 

3. Want of intelleftual relifh. 

To Ta'tter. v. a. [torsepan, Saxon;] To tear; to rend ; to 
make ragged. Tattered is perhaps more properly an adjeftive* 

Through tatter’d cloaths fmall vices do appear. 

Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Shakefp. King Lear <, 

An apothecary late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of fimples. Shakefp. Rome and Juliet * 

Where wav’d the tatter’d enfigns of Ragfair, 

A yawning ruin, hangs. Pope » 

In the land of liberty little tyrants rag’d, 

Tore from cold wintry limbs the tatter’d weed. TJjomfon. 

Ta'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] A rag; a fluttering rag. 

This fable holds from him that fits upon the- throne, to 
the poor devil that has fcarce a tatter. L’Ejlrange. 

Tatterdema'lion. n.f. [tatter and. I know not what.] A 
ragged fellow. 

As a poor fellow was trudging along in a bitter cold morn¬ 
ing with never a rag, a fpark that was warm clad called to 
this tatterdemalion , how he could endure this weather ? 

X’ Ejlrange. 

To Ta'ttle. v.n. [tateren, Dutch.] To prate; to talk idly ; 
to ufe many words with little meaning. 

He ftands on terms of honourable mind, 

Ne will be carried with every common wind 
Of court’s inconftant mutability, 

Ne after every tattling fable fly. Hubherd’s Tale . 

The one is too like an image, and fays nothing ; and the 
other to9 like my lady’s eldeft fon, evermore tattling . Shak, 
Excufe it by the tattling quality of age, which is always 
narrative. Dryden, 

The world is forward enough to tattle of them. Locke. 
Their language is extremely proper to tattle in; it is made 
up of fo much repetition and compliment. Addifon. 

Ta'ttle. n. fi. [from the verb.] Prate; idle chat; triflina: 
talk. 

They afked her, how fhe lik’d the play ? 

Then told the tattle of the day. Swift’s Mi fie el. 

Such tattle often entertains 

My lord and me. Swift, 

A young academick fhall dwell upon trade and politicks in 
a diftatorial ftile, while at the fame time perfons weli {killed 
in thofe different fubjefts hear the impertinent tattle with a 
juft contempt. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Ta ttler. n.fi. [from tattle.] An idle talker; a prater. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers y bufy bodies, which 
are the canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs is the ruft of 
time, ^are reproved by the apoftle. Taylor , 

Tatto'o. n.f. [perhaps from tapetez tous y Fr. to fir ike.] The 
beat of drum by which foldiers are warned to their quarters. 

All thofe whofe hearts are loofe and low, 

Start if they hear but the tatto. Prior . 

Ta'vern n.f. [; taverne , Fr. taberna, Latin.] A houfe where 
wine is fold, and drinkers are entertained. 

Enquire at London, ’mong the taverns there ; 

For there they fay he daily doth frequent. 

With unreftrained loofe companions. Shakefp. Rich , II* 
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You {hall be called to no more payments ; fear no more 
tavern bills, which are often the fadnefs of parting, as the 
procuring of mirth. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

To reform the vices of this town, all taverns and alehoufes 
fhould be obliged to difmifs their company by twelve at night, 
and no woman fuftered to enter any tavern or alfehoufe. Sw. 

Ta'verne'R.. 1 n.f. [from tavern man or keep ; taberna- 

T a'vernkeeper. > rius, Latin ; tavernicr , French.] One 

Ta'vernman. j who keeps a tavern. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations ; as tailor, archer, taverner. Camden . 

Taught, preterite and part, paflive of teach. 

All thy children (hall be taught of the Lord. Ifa. liv. 13. 

How haft thou fotisfy’d me, taught to live. Milton. 

To Taunt, v. a. [ tanfer , Fr. Skinner. Tanden , Dutch, to 
{hew teeth. Minjhew .] 

1. To reproach; to infult; to revile; to ridicule; to treat 
with infolence and contumelies. 

When I had at my pleafure taunted her. 

She in mild terms begg’d my patience. Shakefpearc. 

The bitternefs and ftings of taunting jealoufy. 

Vexatious days, and jarring joylels nights. 

Have driv’n him forth. Rome's ‘Jane Shore. 

2 . To exprobrate ; to mention with upbraiding. 

Rail thou in Fulvia’s phrale, and taunt my faults 
With fuch full licence. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Taunt, n.f. [from the verb.] Infult; lcoff; reproach; ridi¬ 
cule. 

With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts , 

In open market-place produc’d they me. 

To be a publick fpedtacle. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

He would avoid fuch bitter taunts , 

As in the time of death he gave our father. Shakefpeare. 
Julian thought it more effectual to perfecute the Chriftians 
by taunts and ironies, than by tortures. Gov. of the Tongue. 

He by vile hands to common ufe debas’d. 

Shall fend them flowing round his drunken fcaft. 

With facrilegious taunt , and impious jeft. Prior. 

Ta’unter. n.f. [from taunt.] One who taunts, reproaches, 
or infults. 

Ta'untingly. adv. [from taunting.] With infult; fcoflingly; 
with contumely and exprobration. 

It tauntingly replied 

To th’ difeontented members, th’ mutinous parts. 

That envied his receipt. Shakefp. Coriolanut. 

The wanton goddefs view’d the warlike maid 
From head to foot, and tauntingly fhe faid. Prior. 

Taurico'rnous. adj. [ taurus and cornu , Latin.] Having 
horns like a bull. 

Their deferiptions muft be relative, or the tauricornous 
pi£ture of the one the fame with the other. Brown. 

Tautolo'gical. adj. [ tautologique , Fr. from tautology .] Re¬ 
peating the fame thing. 

Tauto'logist. n.f. [from tautology.] One who repeats te- 
dioufly. 

TAUTO'LOGY. n.f. [ry.IioXoy'ix ; tautologies Fr. rccuro 
and Xoy® 3 .] Repetition of the fame words, or of the fame 
fenfe in different words. 

All fcience is not tautology ; the laft ages have lhewn us, 
what antiquity never faw, in a dream. Glanvillc’s Scepf. 

Saint Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time. 

Not ev’n the feet of thy own Pfyche’s rhime ; 

Though they in numbers as in fenfe excel. 

So juft, fo lik ^tautology, they fell. Dryden. 

Every paper addreffed to our beautiful incendiaries, hath 
been filled with different confiderations, that enemies may 
not accufe me of tautology. Addifon s Freeholder. 

To Taw. v. a. [touwen , Dutch; tajuan, Saxon.] To drefs 
white leather commonly called alum leather, in contradiftinc- 
tion from tan leather, that which is dreffed with bark. 

Taw. n.f. A marble to play with. 

Trembling I’ve feen thee 
Mix with children as they play’d at taiv ; 

Nor fear the marbles as they bounding flew, 

Marbles to them, but rolling rocks to you. Swift. 

Ta'wdriness. n.f. [from tawdry.] Tinfel finery; finery too 
oftentatious. 

A clumfy beau makes his ungracefulnefs appear the more 
ungraceful by his tawdrinefs of drefs. ClariJJa. 

Ta'wdry. adj. [from Stawdrey, Saint Awdrey, or Saint Ethel- 
dred, as the things bought at Saint Etheldred’s fair. Hen- 
Jhaw, Skinner.] Meanlylhewy; fplendid without coft ; fine 
without grace ; fliewy without elegance. It is ufed both of 
things and of perfons wearing them. 

Bind your fillets faft. 

And gird in your wafte, 

For more finenefs, with a tawdric lace. Spenfer s Pajl. 
He has a kind of coxcomb upon his crown, and a tew 
tawdry feathers. IdEjlrange. 

Old Romulus and father Mars look down, 1 

Your herdfman primitive, your homely clown, /■ 

Is turn’d a beau in a loofe tawdry gown. Dry den's Juv. j 
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He rails from morning to night at effcnccd fons and / , 

courtiers. Addifon's Sptf. N Z? 

Her eyes were wan and eager, her drefs thin and t L j ‘ 
her mien genteel and childifh. Addifon ’ c - * 

Ta'wer. n. f. [from taw.] A drefler of white leather/ 

Ta'wny. adj. [tane, tanne , Fr.] Yellow, like things* 

This child of fancy that armado hight, 

For interim to our ftudies fhall relate, 

In high born words, the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loft in the world’s debate. Shake fb 
Eurus his body muft be drawn the colour of 1-h 
Moor, upon his head a red fun. pfTd 

The tawny lion pawing to get free. MUr' 

Whilft they make the river Senaga to bound the Moo™' 
fo that on the fouth fide they are black, on the other 0 ] 
lawny , they feem not to derive it from the fun. Brown 
Where’s the worth that fets this people up 
Above your own Numidia’s tawny Ions ? Addifon' s Cat - 

Tax. n.f [tcfgs Wellh; taxe, French; taxe , Dutch.] 

1. An impoft; a tribute impofed ; an excife : a tallage. 

He fays Horace, being the ion of a tax gatherer^or collec¬ 
tor, fmells everywhere of the meannefs of his birth, Dryden 
With wars and taxes others wafte their own. 

And houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchafc. Dryden. 
The tax upon tillage was two {hillings in the pound in ara¬ 
ble land, and four in plantations : this tax was often levied 
in kind upon corn, and called decumae or tithes. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] Charge; cenfure. 

He could not without grief of heart, and without fome tax 
upon himfelf and his minifters for the not executing the laws 
look upon the bold licence of fome pamphlets. Clarendon. 

To Tax. v. a. [taxer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To load with impofts. 

Jehoiakim gave the filver and gold to Pharaoh, but he taxed 
the land to give the money. 2 Kings xx iii. 35. 

2. [Taxo, Lat.] To charge ; to cenfure ; to accufe. It has of 
or with before the fault imputed, and is ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

How many hath he killed ? I promifed to eat all of his 

killing.-Niece, you tax fignior Benedick too much; but 

he’ll be meet with you. Shakefpeare. 

I am not juftly to be taxed with any prefumption for med¬ 
dling with matters wherein I have no dealing. Raleigh. 
Tax not divine difpoial, wifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deceiv’d. Milton. 
They cannot tax others omiflions towards them without a 
tacit reproach of their own. Decay of Piety. 

He taxed not Homer nor Virgil for interefting their gods 
in the wars of Troy and Italy ; neither would he have taxed 
Milton for his choice of a fupernatural argument. Dryden. 

Mens virtues I have commended as freely as I have taxed 
their crimes. Dryden. 

He call’d him back aloud, and tax'd his fear; 

And fure enough he heard, but durft not hear. Dryden. 

Like fome rich and mighty murderer, 

Too great for prifon which he breaks with gold, 

Who frefher for new mifehief does appear, 

And dares the world to tax him with the old. Dryden. 
If this be chance, it is extraordinary ; and I dare not call 
it more, for fear of being taxed with fuperftition. Dryden. 
If he taxes both of long delay. 

My guilt is lefs, who fooner came away. Dryden . 

This falutation cannot be taxed with flattery, fince it was 
directed to a prince, of whom it had been happy for Rome if 
he had never been born, or if he had never died. Addifon. 

Ta'xable. adj. [from tax.] That may be taxed. 

Taxation, n.f. [ taxation , Fr. taxatio , Lat. from tax.] 

1. The a<Sl of loading with taxes; impoft; tax. 

The fubje&s could tafte no fweeter fruits of having a king 
than grievous taxations to fome vain purposes ; laws made ra¬ 
ther to find faults than to prevent faults. Sidney , b. u. 

I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage; iny 
words are as full of peace as matter. Shakefp. Twelfth Nigrt- 
He daily fuch taxations did exaeft, . . 

As were againft the order of the ftate. Dame • 

Various news I heard. 

Of old mifmanagements, taxations new ; 

All neither wholly falfe, nor wholly true. 

2. Accufation ; fcandal. r 

My father’s love is enough to honour; fpeak no more 0 
him, you’ll be whipt for taxation one of thefe days, oha ejp. 

Ta'xer. n.f. [from tax.] He who taxes. ^ . ,. 

Thefe rumours begot fcandal againft the king, 
for a great taxer of his people. Bacon s Henry 

Tea. n. f. [a word, I fuppofc, Chinefe; the , Fr.] A 111 
plant, of which the infufion has lately been much iun 
Europe. 

The mufes friend, tea , does our fancy aid, ^ 

Reprefs thofe vapours, which the head invade. 

One 


TEA 


Pope. 


One has a defign of keeping an open ^ table Aj^o- 
1 have filled a ft* pot, ^ r ece,«d a d.ih it. J 

tulTc^ge the common fee table N Sff. 
Greeii leaves of ft* contain a narcotick juice which exudes 
, this is performed with great care before . is ex- 

by roaitin e • f Arbuthnot on Aliments* 

poW Her! living Ua pot ftands ; one arm held out. 

One bent; the handle this, and that the fpout. Pope. 
The miftrefs of the tea ftiop may give half an ounce. Sw. 
The fear of being thought pedants hath taken many young 
divines off from their feverer ftudies,which they have exchang- 
iforolavs in order to qualify them for tea tables. Swift. 
ed When you fweep, never ftay to pick up tea fpoons. Swift. 
To Teach, v. a. preter. and part. paff. taught, fometimes 
tracked, which is now obfolete. [taecan, Sax.] 

t To inftrua; to inform. _ . 

Thc Lord will teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 

. 1 Ifa- ii- 3 - 

his paths. , „ „ jo 

Teach us by what means to ihun 

Th’inclement feafons. Milton* 

To deliver any doftrine or art, or words to be learned. 

** Mofes wrote this fong, and taught it. Deut. xxxi. 22* 

In vain they worfnip me, teaching for doclrines the com¬ 
mandments of men. 9 ‘ 

They teach all nations what of him they learn d. Milton. 

To {how; to exhibit fo as to imprefs upon the mind. 

He is a [rood divine that follows his own inflections ; I 
can eafier teach twenty what were good to be done, than to 
be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. Shakefp. 

If fome men teach wicked things, it muft be that others 
fhould pradtife them. South's Sermons * 

4. To tell; to give intelligence. 

Hufwives are teached , lnltead or a clocke, 

How winter night pafleth by crowing of cocke. Tiiffer. 

To Teach, v. n. To perform the office of an inftructor* 

I have labour’d, 

And with no little ftudy, that my teaching , 

And the ftrong courfe of my authority. 

Might go one way. Shakefpeare. 

I am too fudden bold 

To teach ; a teacher ill befeemeth me. Shakefpeare. 

The heads judge for reward, the priefts teach for hire* and 
the prophets divine for money. Mic. iii. 11. 

Te'achable. adj. [from teach.] Docile; fufeeptive of inftruc- 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaffed, and teach¬ 
able to learn our religion from the word of God. Watts± 

Teachableness .n.f. [from teachable.] Docility; wiliing- 
nefs to learn; capacity to learn. 

Te'acher. n.f [from teach.] 

1. One who teaches; an inftrudlor ; preceptor. 

Nature is no fufficient teacher what we ihould do that may 
attain unto life everlafting. Hooker , b. in 

I went into the temple, there to hear 
The teachers of our law, and to propoie 
What might improve my knowledge or their own. Milton. 
Thefe were notions born with us ; fuch as we were taught. 
without the help of a teacher. South's Sermons. 

Imperious with a teacher's air, 

Boaftful he claims a right to wifdom’s chair. Blacbnore * 

2. One who without regular ordination afiumes the miniftry. 

Diflenting teachers are under no incapacity of accepting 
civil and military employments. Swift. 

3. A preacher; one who is to deliver dodlrine to the people. 

For the choice of a governor more fufficient, the teachers 
in all the churches aflembled themfelves. Raleigh. 

Wolves fhall fucceed for tcache> s. Milton. 

He may teach his diocefe who ceafes to be able to preach 
to it; for he may do it by appointing teachers , and by a 
vigilant exacting from them the inftrudtion of their flocks. 

South. 

Tead or tede. n.f. [taeda, Lat.] A torch; a flambeau. Not 
in ufe. 

A buflhy tead a groom did light. 

And facred lamp in fecret chamber hide. Fairy Sjhieen, 
Hymen is awake. 

And long fince ready from his mafk to move, 

With his bright tead that flames with many a flake. 

Spenfer's Epithalamium. 

Teague, n.f A name of contempt ufed for an Irifhman. 
Teal. n.f. [teelingh , Dutch.] A wild fowl. 

Some ferve for food to us, and fome but to feed themfelves; 
amongft the firft fort we reckon the dip-chick, coots, teal , 
"wigeon. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Team, n.f [temo , the team of a carriage, Latin; -cyme, 
Saxon, a yoke.] 

I • A number of horfes or oxen drawing at once the fame car¬ 
riage. 

Thee a ploughman all unweeting found, 

As he his toilfome team that way did guide. 

And brought thee up in ploughman’s ftate to bide. F. fjht. 
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We fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team , 

From'the prefence of the fun; 

Following darknefs like a dream> 

Now are frolick. Shakefp. Midfummer Night s Dream . 
Making fuch difference betwixt wake and fleep. 

As is the difference betwixt day and night. 

The hour before the heav’nly harnefs’d team 

Begins his golden progrefs in the Eaft. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

I am in love ; but a team of horfe fhall not pluck that from 
jme, nor who ’tis I love. Shakefpeare * 

After the declining fun 

Had chang’d the Ihadows, and their talk was done, 

Home with their weary tea?n they took their way. Rofcom. 

He heav’d with more than human force to move 
A weighty ftone, the labour of a team. Dryden. 

In ftifF clays they may piow one acre of wneat with a 
team of horfel Mortimer's Hub. 

2. Any number paffing in a line. 

Like a long team of fnowy fwans on high, 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid iky. Dryden. 
Tear, n.f [ea in this word is pronounced ee > reap, Saxon; 
taare , Danifli.] 

1. The water which violent paflion forces from the eyes. 

She comes ; and I’ll prepare 

My tear ftain’d eyes to fee her miferies. Shakefpeare^ . 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me, 

Knowing, that thou would’ft have me drown’d on Ihore 
With tears as fait as fea, through thy unkindnefs* Shak. 

Cromwell, I did not think to Hied a tear 
In all my miferies ; but thou haft forc’d me. 

Lets dry oilr eyes. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII* 

Tears are the effedls of compreffion of the moifture of the 
brain upon dilation of the fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hijh 

She filently a gentle tear let fall. Milton . 

2. Any moifture trickling in drops. 

Let Araby extol her happy coaft, 

Her fragrant flow’rs, her trees with precious tears , 

Her fecond harvefts. Dryden . 

Tear. n.f. [from the verb.] A rent; a fiflure. 

To Tear. pret. tore , anciently tare , part. pail, tom ; [trepan, 
Saxon; tar a , Swedilh.] 

1: To pull in pieces; to lacerate; to rend ; to feparate by vio¬ 
lent pulling. 

Come feeling night. 

And with thy bloody and invilible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 
Which keeps me pale. Shakefp. Macbeth » 

The one went out from me ; and I faid. Surely he is* torn 
in pieces, and I faw him not fince. Gen. xliv. 28. 

John tore off lord Strutt’s fervants cloaths : now and then 
they came home naked. Arbuthnot'f Hi/l. of John Bull. 

Ambaffadors fent to Carthage were like to be torn to pieces 
by the populace* Arbuthnot. 

2. To laniate; to wound with any {harp point drawn along. 

Old with duff deform’d their hoary hair. 

The women beat their breafts, their cheeks they tare. Shak * 
Neither fhall men tear themfelves for them in mourning to 
comfort them for the dead. Jer. xvi. 7. 

3. To break by violence. 

In the midft a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra .. 

As ftorms the Ikies; and torrents tear the ground, 

Thus rag’d the prince, and fcatter’d death around. Dryden. 

Blulh rather, that you are a flave to paflion. 

Which, like a whirlwind, tears up all your virtues, 

And gives you not the leifure to confider. A. Philips. 

4. To divide violently; to {hatter. 

Is it not as much reaion to fay, that God deftroys fatherly 
authority, when he fuffers one in poffeflion of it to have his 
government torn in pieces, and {hared by his fubje&s. Locke. 

5. To pull with violence; to drive violently. 

He roar’d, he beat his bread, he tore his hair. Dryden » 

From harden’d oak, or from a rock’s cold womb. 

At leaft thou art from fome fierce tygrefs come; 

Or on rough feas from their foundation torn , 

Got by the winds, and in a tempeft born. Dryden. 

6. To take away by fudden violence. 

Solyman 

Rhodes and Buda from the Chriftians tore. Waller. 

The hand of fate 

Has torn thee from me, and I muft forget thee. Addifon. 
To Tear. v. n. [; tieren , Dutch.] To fume; to rave; to rant 
turbulently. 

All men tranfported into outrages for fmall trivial matters 
fall under the inuendo of this bull, that ran tearing mad for 
the pinching of a moufe. L'EJlrange's Fables . 

T t ' arer. n.f. [from to tear.] He who rends or tears. 

1 e arfalling. adj. [tear and fall.] Tender; Ihedding tears, 

I am in 

So far in blood, that fin will pluck on fin. 

Tearfalling pity dwells not in this eye. 
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1 Varful. ndj. [tear and fall.] Weeping; full of tears. 

Is’t meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the fea ? Shakefpeare. 

This clears the cloudy front of wrinkled care. 

And drie, the tearful fluices of defpair : 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope’s Odyffey. 

On Celadon her eye 

Fell tearful , wetting her diforder’d cheek. Thomfon. 

To TEASE, v. a. [taepan, Saxon.] 

1. To comb or unravel wool or flax. 

2. To Icratch cloth in order to level the nap. 

3. To torment with importunity; to vex with afliduous imper¬ 
tinence. 

Not by the force of carnal reafon, 

But indefatigable teafing. Butler. 

My friends always teafe me about him, becaufe he has no 
eftate. Spectator , N°. 475. 

After having been prefent in publick debates, he was teafed 
by his mother to inform her of what had pafied. AddiJon . 

We fyftem-makers can fuftain 
The thefis, which you grant was plain ; 

And with remarks and comments teafe ye, 

In cafe the thing before was eafy. Prior. 

Te'asel. n. f. [raepl, Saxon ; dipfacus , Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the teafel hath no proper calyx, but leaves 
reprefenting the perianthium encompafling the bottom of the 
head : the little flowers which are produced fingly from be¬ 
tween the fcales, are colle&ed into an head fomewhat like a 
bee-hive ; thefe are fucceeded by longifh four-cornered feeds: 
the fpecies are three : one is called carduus fullonum, and is 
of Angular ufe in raifing the knap upon woollen cloth. Miller. 

Te'aser. n.f [from teafe.'] Any thing that torments by in- 
cefiant importunity. 

A fly buzzing at his ear, makes him deaf to the beft ad¬ 
vice. If you would have him come to himfelf, you muft 
take off his little teafer , which holds his reafon at bay. Collier. 

Teat, n.f [ teth, Welfti; zir, Saxon; tette, Dutch; teton, 
French.] The dug of a beaft; anciently the pap of a wo¬ 
man. 

Even at thy teat thou hadft thy tyranny. Shakefpeare. 
Snows caule a fruitful year, watering the earth better than 
rain ; for the earth fucks it as out of the teat. Bacon. 

When we perceive that bats have teats, we infer, that they 
fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

It more pleas’d my fenfe 
Than frnell of fweeteft fennel, or the teats 


Of ewe or goat dropping with milk at even. 


Milton. 


Infants fleep, and are feldom awake but when hunger calls 
for the teat. Locke . 

The goat, how bright amidft her fellow ftars. 

Kind Amalthea, reach’d her teat diflent 

With milk, thy early food. Prior. 

Te'chily. adv. [from techy.'] Peevifhly ; fretfully; frowardly. 

Te'chinESS. n.f. [from techy.] Peevifhnefs ; fretfulnefs. 

Technical, ad), [t ; technique , Fr..] Belonging to 
arts; not in common or popular ufe. 

In technical words, or terms of art, they refrain not from 
calling the fame fubftance fometimes the lulphur, and fome- 
times the mercury of a body. Locke. 

TE'CHY. ad). Peevifh; fretful; irritable ; eafily made an¬ 
gry ; fro ward. 

I cannot come to Creflid but by Pandar, 

And he is as techy to be woo’d to wooc. 

As fhe is ftubboxn-chafte againft all fute. Shakefpeare. 
When it did tafte the wormwood on the nipple, and felt 
it bitter, pretty fool, to fee it techy , and fall out with the 
Jug;. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Tecto'nick. ad). [rfxIoiuxoV] Pertaining to building. Bailey* 

To Ted. v. a. [teaban, Saxon, to prepare.] To lay grafs 
newly mown in rows. 

The frnell of grain, or tedded grafs or kine, 

Or dairy, each rural fight, .each rural found. Milton. 
Hay-makers following the mowers, and calling it abroad, 
they call tedding. Mortimer’s Hufb. 

Prudent his fall’n heaps 
Collecting, cherifh’d with the tepid wreaths 
Of tedded grafs, and the fun’s mellowing beams, 

Rivall’d with artful heats. Philips. 

Te'dder. or tether. n.J. [ tudder , Dut. tindt , a rope, Iflandick.] 

1. A rope with which a horfe is tied in the field that he may 
not pafture too wide. Teigher , Erfe. 

2. Any thing by which one is reftrained. 

We lived joyfully, going abroad within our tedder. Bacon. 
We fhall have them againft the wall; we know the length 
of their tedder, they cannot run far from us. Child. 

VE DEUM. n. f. An hymn of the church, fo called from 
the two firft words of the Latin. 

The choir. 

With all the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, 

Together fung te deum. Sbakejp. Henry VIII. 

Te deum was fung at Saint Paul’s after the victory. Bacon. 


TEE 

Te'dious. ad), [tedieux, Fr. tesdium, Latin.] 

1 . Wearifome by continuance; troublefome;"irkfonie 

That I be not further tedious unto thee, hear Vo r . 
clemency a few words. °[ % 

The one intenie, the other ftill remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 

Mlton. 
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Tedious alike. 

Pity only on frefh objeCts flays, 

But with the tedious fight of woes decays. 

2. Wearifome by prolixity. 

They unto whom we fhall feem tedious are in now'f • 
jured by us, becaufe it is in their own hands to f Dar VJ 
labour which they are not willing to endure. Hooker h’’ 

Chief maftery to diHeCt 

With long and tedious havock fabled knights. Aj-j 

Te'diously. adv. [from tedious.] In fuch°a manne? aff 
weary. 6 ro 

Te'diousness. n.f [from tedious.] 

1. Wearifomenefs by continuance. 

2. Wearifomenefs by prolixity. 

In vain we labour to perfuade them, that any thino- Can 
take away the tedioufnefs of prayer, except it be brought to 
the fame meafure and form which themfelves aflign. Hooker 

3. Prolixity; length. 

Since brevity’s the foul of wit, 

Arid tedioufnefs the limbs and outward flourifhes 

I will be brief. Shaklfp. Hami d 

4. Uneafinefs ; tirefomenefs ; quality of wearying 

In thofe very aCIions whereby we are efpecially perfefted 
in this life we are not able to perfift; forced we are with very 
wearinefs, and that often, to interrupt them ; which tedioul 
nefs cannot fall into thofe operations that are in the ftate of 
blifs when our union with God is compleat. Hooker , b. i. 

More than kifles, letters mingle fouls, 

For thus friends abfent fpeak : this eafe controuls 
The tedioufnefs of my life. Donne. 

She diftaftes them all within a while; 

And in the fweeteft finds a tedioufnefs. Davies . 

To Teem. v. n. [ream, Saxon, offspring.] 

1. To bring young. 

If file muft teem , 

Create her child of fpleen, that it may live, 

And be a thwart difnatur’d torment to her. Shakefpeare, 

2 . To be pregnant; to engender young. 

Have we more Tons ? or are we like to have ? 

Is not my teeming date drunk up with time, 

And wilt thou pluck my fair fon from mine age ? Shakefp . 

When the riling Spring adorns the mead, 

1 Teeming buds and cheerful greens appear. Dryden. 

There are fundamental truths the bails upon which a great 
many others reft: thefe are teeming truths, rich in ftore, with 
which they furnifh the mind, and, like the lights of heaven, 
give light and evidence to other things. Locke. 

3. To be full; to be charged as a breeding animal. 

We live in a nation where there is fcarce a Angle head that 
does not teem with politicks. AddiJon, 

To Teem. v. a. 

1. To bring forth ; to produce. 

What’s the neweft grief? 

Each minute teems a new one. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Common mother, thou 

Whofe womb unmeafurable, and inAnite breaft, 

Teems and feeds all. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The earth obey’d ; and ftrait 
Op’ning her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures. Milton s Par. Lof , b. vn. 
The deluge wrought fuch a change, that the earth did not 
then teem forth its increafe, as formerly, of its own accord, 
but required culture. Woodward's Nat. Hif- 

2 . To pour A low word, imagined by Skinner to come front 
tommen, Danifh, to draw out ; to pour. 1 he Scots retain it. 
as, teem that water out ; hence Swift took this word. 

Teem out the remainder of the ale into the tankard, an 
All the glafs with fmall beer. Swift's Directions to the But a. 
Te'emful. ad), [teampul, Saxon.] 

2. Pregnant; prolifick. . , : r 

2. Brimful. 

Te'emer. n.f [from teem.] One that brings young. 
Te'emless. ad), [from teem.] Unfruitful; not prolifick. 

Such wars, fuch wafte, Aich fiery tracks of ^ ear l T n 
Their zeal has left, and fuch a teemlefs earth. r ) e 

Teen, n.f [tinan, Saxon, to kindle \ tenen , Ilecoifh, t0 ’ 
teonan, Saxon, injuries.] Sorrow ; grief. 

Arrived there 

That barehead knight, for dread and doleful teen 
Would fain have fled, ne durft approachen near. V„V- # 
Fry not in heartlefs grief and doleful teen. r J 

My heart bleeds cla’-efp 

To think o’ th’ teene that I have turn’d you to. 

Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week oi teen. ^ 
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To Teen- v. «■ [ft™ &nan > t0 Unfli, Saxon.] I o excite ; 

T to P evoke to do a thing. Wg- 

TfENs. *./. [from net, for <«*.] 1 he years reckoned by the 

termination tan ; as, thirteen, fourteen. 

Our author would excufe theie youthful feenes; 

Begotten at his entrance, in his teens ; 

Some childifh fancies may approve the toy, 

Some like the mule the more for being a boy. Granville. 

'Ti?F th« the plural of tooth. 

Who can open the doors of his face? his teeth are terrible 

d about 7 °° x “* r 4 " 

To°Teeth. v. n. [from the noun.] To breed teeth ; to be at 

the time of dentition. 

When the fymptoms of teething appear, the gums ou°;ht 
to be relaxed by foftening ointment. Arbuthnot on Diet * 

r fE / GUMENT. n.f. [ tegumentum , Latin.] Covei ; the outward 
part. This word is leldom ufed but in anatomy or phyAcks. 
^ Clip and trim thofe tender firings in the fafhion of beard, 
or other hairy teguments. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

Proceed by feaion, dividing the fkin, and feparating the 
teguments. . Wifeman's Surgery. 

In the nutmeg another tegument is the mace between the 
oreen pericarpium and the hard fhell. Ray on the Creation. 
ToTeh-he. v. n. [a cant word made from the found.] To 
Jau<Yn with a loud and more infolent kind of cachinnation ; 


O 

to titter. 


They laugh’d and teh-he'd with derifion, 

To fee them take your depofition. Hudibras , p. iili 

Teil tree, n.f [ tilia , Latin.] The fame with linden or lime 
tree : which fee. 

A teiltree and an oak have their fubftance in them when 
they caft their leaves. IJa. vi. 13. 

Teint. nf. [ teinte , French.] Colour; touch of the pencil. 
Glazed colours have a vivacity which can never be imita^ 
ted by the moft brilliant colours, becaufe the different feints 
are Amply laid on, each in its place, one after another. Dryd. 

Te'lary. ad), [tela, a web, Lat.] Spinning webs. 

The pictures of telary fpiders, and their pofition in the 
web, is commonly made lateral, and regarding the horizon ; 
although we fhall commonly find it downward, and their 
heads refpc&ing the center. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. v. 

TE'LESCOPE. n.f [ telefcope, Fr. t£A©-> and (rxo?r£w.] A 
long glafs by which diftant objefls are viewed. 

The telejcope difeovers to us diftant wonders in the hea¬ 
vens, and fhews the milky way, and the bright cloudy fpots, 
in a very dark fky, to be a colleftion of little ftars. Watts. 

Telesco'pical. ad), [from telefcope.] Belonging to a tele¬ 
fcope ; feeing at a diftance. 

To Tell. v. a. preterite and part. paflT. told, [tellan, Saxon; 
taelen, tellen, Dutch ; talen, Danifh.] 

1. To utter; to exprefs; to fpeak. 

I will not eat till I have told mine errand. Gen. xxiv. 33. 

Thy mefiage which might elfe in telling wound. 

And in performing end us. Milton. 

2. To relate ; to rehearfe ; to fpeak. 

I will declare what wife men have told from their fathers, 
and have not hid. Job xv. 18. 

When Gideon heard the telling of the dream, and the in¬ 
terpretation, he worfhipped. Judg. vii. 13. 

He longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation. Milton. 

You muft know; but break, O break my heart. 

Before I tell my fatal ftory out, 

Th’ ufurper of my throne is my wife ! Dryden. 

The reft are vanifh’d, none repafs’d the gate. 

And not a man appears to tell their fate. Pope's Odyffey. 

3. To teach ; to inform. 

He gently afk’d where all the people be. 

Which in that ftately building wont to dwell. 

Who anfwer’d him full foft, he could not tell. Fa. S/hi. 

I told him of myfelf; which was as much 
As to have afk’d him pardon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Tell me now, what lady is the fame. 

To whom you fwore a fecret pilgrimage. 

That you to day promis'd to tell me of. Shakefpeare. 

The fourth part of a fliekel of filver will I o-ive to the man 
of God to tell us our way. & ! fam. ix. 8. 

Saint Paul telleth us, we muft needs be fubjeft not only 
for fear, but alfo for confcience fake. Bijhop Sanderfon. 

Tell me how may I know him, how adore. Milton. 
4> Po difeover ; to betray. 

They will tell it to the inhabitants. Num. xiv. 14. 

5- To count; to number. ^ 

Here lies the learned Savile’s heir, 

So early wife, and lafting fair ; 

That none, except her years they told. 

Thought her a child, or thought her old. Waller. 

Numerous fails the fearful only tell ; 

Courage from hearts, and not from numbers grows. Dryd. 
A child can tell twenty before he has any idea of infinite! 

She doubts if two and two make four. 

Though fhe has told them ten times o’er. Prior. 


T E M 

6. To fnakc excufes. A low word. 

Tufh, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 

That thou, Iago, who haft had my purfe. 

As if the firings were thine, fhould’ft know of this. Shah 

To Tell. v. n. 

1. To give an account ; to make report. 

1 will compafs thine altar, O Lord, that I may publifh 
with the voice of thankfgiving, and tell of all thy wondrous 

Works. ?f aL xxvi * 7 » 

Ye that live and mdve, fair creatures tell. 

Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here ? Milton. 

2 -. To Tell on. To inform of. A doubtful phrafe. 

David faved neither man nor woman alive, to bring tid¬ 
ings to Gath, faying, left they fhould tell on us, faying, fo 
did David. ' _1te.xxvii.11. 

Te'lltale. n.f [tell and tale.] One who gives malicious in¬ 
formation ; one who carries officious intelligence. 

You fpeak to Cafca, and to fuch a man 
That is no flearing telltale. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 

What fhall thefe papers lie like telltales here ? Shakefp. 
Let not the heav’ns hear thefe telltale women 
Rail on the Lord’s anointed. Shakefpeare* 

’Tis done ; report difplays her telltale wings* 

And to each ear the news and tidings brings. Fairfax . 
And to the telltale fun defery 

Our conceal’d folemnity. Milton. 

Eurydice and he are prifoners here. 

But will not long be fo: this telltale ghoft 
Perhaps will clear them both. Dryden and Lee. 

A telltale out of fchool 

Is of all wits the greateft fool. Swift* 

Te'ller. n.f [fromtell.] 

1. One who tells or relates. 

2. One who numbers; a riumberer. 

3. A teller is an officer of the exchequer, of which there are! 

four in number: their bufinefs is to receive all monies due to' 
the king, and give the clerk of the pell a bill to charge him 
therewith: they alfo pay all perfons any money payable to 
them by the king, by warrant from the auditor of the re¬ 
ceipt : they alfo make books of receipts and payments, which 
they delivet the lord treafurer. CoweL 

Temerarious, ad). [ tanerairc, Fr. te?nerarius, Lat.] 

1. Rafh; heady. 

Refolution without ferefight is but a te?nerarious folly; and 
the confequencCs of things are the firft point to be taken into 
confideration. L' EJlrange. 

2. Carelefs; heedlefs. 

Should he find upon ohe Angle fheet of parchment, an 
oration written full of profound fenfe, adorned with elegant 
phrafe, the wit of man could not perfuade him that this was 
done by the temerarious dafhes of an unguided pen. Ray. 
Teme'rity. n.f [ temeritas, Latin.] Raflmefs; unreafonable 
contempt of danger. 

The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowly , 

To Te'mper. v. a. \tempero, Lat. te?nperer, Fr.] 

1. To mix fo as that one part qualifies the other. 

I fhall temper fo 

Juftice with mercy, as may illuftrate moft 

Them fully fat'isfy’d, and Thee appeafe. Milton , 

2. To compound ; to form by mixture. 

If you could find out but a man 
To bear a poifon, I would temper it; 

That Romeo fhould upon receipt thereof 

Soon fleep in quiet. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet „ 

3. To mingle. 

Prepare the fixth part of an ephah and the third part of an 
bin of oil, to temper with the fine flour. Ezek. xlvi. 14* 

The good old knight, with a mixture of the father and 
mafter of the family, te?npered the inquiries after his own af¬ 
fairs with kind queftions relating to themfelves. Alddifon. 

4. To beat together to a proper confiftence. 

Th’ uncivil kerns of Ireland are in arms. 

And temper clay with blood of Englifhmen. Shakefpeare. 
The potter tempering foft earth, fafhioneth every veflel 
with much labour. * IVifd. xv. 7, 

5. To accommodate; to modify. 

Thy fuftenance ferving to the appetite of the eater, tem¬ 
pered itfelf to every man’s liking. IVifd. xvi. 21. 

Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm, 

Temper or nourifh. Milton 

6. To foften ; to mollify; to affiiage; to footh ; to calm. 

Solon, in his laws to the Athenians, laboured te tem¬ 
per their v/arlike courages with fweet delights of learnino- and 
fciences : fo that as much as the one excelled in arms & the 
other exceeded in knowledge. Spenfer on IrlidnJ. 

With this lhe wonts to temper anary Jove, 

When all the gods he threats with thund’rini dart. Spenf 
Now will 1 to that old Andronicus, & 

And temper him with all the art I have. Shakefpeare. 

Woman ! Nature made thee 

To temper man : we had been brutes without you. Otivav. 

7. To 
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7. To form metals to a proper degree of fiardnefs. 

The fword 

Of Michael from the armoury of God 
Was given him temper'd fo, that neither keen 
Nor folid might refill that edge. Milton. 

In the tempering of fteel, by holding it but a minute or 
two longer or leffer in the other competent heat, gives it very 
differing tempers as to brittlenefs or toughnefs; Boyle. 

Repeated peals they hear. 

And, in a heav’n ferene, refulgent arms appear; 

Red’ning the Ikies, and glitt’ring all around. 

The temper'd metals clafh, and yield a filver found. Dryd. 

8 . To govern. A latinifm. 

With which the damned ghofts he governeth. 

And furies rules, and Tartare temperetb. Hubberd's Tale. 

Te'mper. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Due mixture of contrary qualities. 

Nothing better proveth the excellency of this foil and tem¬ 
per than the abundant growing of the palm trees. Raleigh. 

Health itfelf is but a kind of temper , gotten and preferved 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Middle courfe ; mean or medium. 

If the eflates of fome bifhops were exorbitant before the 
reformation, the prefent clergy’s wifties reach no further than 
that fome reafonable te?nper had been ufed inllead of paring 
them fo quick. Swift's Mifcel. 

3 . Conflitution of body. 

This body would be increafed daily, being fupplied from 
above and below, and having done growing, it would be¬ 
come more dry by degrees, and of a temper of greater confif- 
tency and firmnefs. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

4 . Difpofition of mind. 

Remember with what mild 
And gracious temper he both heard, and judg’d. 

Without wrath or reviling. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 

This will keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only tem¬ 
per wherein the mind is capable of receiving new informa¬ 
tions. Locke on Education. 

5 . Conftitutional frame of mind. 

The brain may devife laws for the blood, but a hot temper 
leaps o’er a cold decree. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Our hearts. 

Of brothers temper , do receive you in 

With all kind love. Shakefpeare's Julius Catfar'. 

6 . Calmnefs of mind ; moderation. 

Reftore yourfelves unto your tempers , fathers, 

And without perturbation hear me fpeak. Benj. Johnfon. 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wife. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rife. Pope. 

7 . State to which metals are reduced, particularly as to hard- 
nefs. 

Here draw I 

A fword, whofe temper I intend to ftain 

With the bell blood that I can meet withal. Shakefp. 

Ithuriel with his fpear 

Touch’d lightly ; for no fallhood can endure 
Touch of ccelellial temper , but returns 
Of force to its own likenefs : up he Harts, 

Difcover’d, and furpriz’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

Thefe needles fhould have a due temper ; for if they are 
too foft, the force exerted to carry them through the fleflh 
will bend them ; if they are too brittle they fnap. Sharp. 

Te'mperament. n.f [temperamentU 7 n,Vi?X. temperament , Fr.] 

1. Conflitution ; Hate with refpedl to the predominance of any 
quality. 

Bodies are denominated hot and cold in proportion to the 
prefent temperament of that part of our body to which they 
are applied. Locke. 

2 . Medium; due mixture of oppofites. 

The common law has wafted and wrought out thofe dif- 
tempers, and reduced the kingdom to its juft ftate and tem¬ 
perament. Hale. 

Temperamental, adj. [from temperament.'] Conftitutional. 
That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of preva¬ 
lent humours, that may be collected from fpots in our nails, 
we concede. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Intellectual reprefentations are received with as unequal a 
fate upon a bare temperamental relifh or difguft. Glanville. 

Te'mperance. n.f. [temperantia, Lat.] 

1 . Moderation; oppofed to gluttony and drunkennefs. 

Well oblerve 

The rule of not too much ; by temperance taught 
In what thou eat’ft and drink’ft; feeking from thence 
Due nourishment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. 

Temperance , that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
envy, gives indolence of body and tranquillity of mind ; 
the beft guardian of youth and fupport of old age. Temple. 

Make temperance thy companion; fo Shall health 
Sit on thy brow. Dodfey's Agriculture. 

2 . Patience; calmnefs ; fedatenefs ; moderation of pafiion. 

His fenfelefs fpeech and doted ignorance. 

When as the noble prince had marked well; 

He calm’d his wrath with goodly temperance , Fa. 
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What, are you chaf’d ? 

Afk God for temp'ranee , that’s th’ appliance o n I v 
VV hich your difeafe requires. Sheik*fa £ 

Te'mper ate. adj. [temper atm, Lat.] _ 

1. Not exceffive ; moderate in degree of any quality 

Ufe a temperate heat, for they are ever te m pj uhats 
digeft and mature ; wherein we mean temperate nrr. 1 that 
the nature of the fubjed; for that may be terr&emt, , ‘^ to 
and liquors which will not work at all'upon metal/ °z^ U,ts 

His Seep i alb * ***- 
Was airy, light, from pure digeftion bred, 

And temp'rate vapours bland. LI 

2. Moderate in meat and drink. hlton. 

I advifed him to be temperate in eating and drinking iVr 

3. Free from ardent pafiion. 

So hot a Speed with fuch advice difpos’d • 

Such temp'rate order in fo fierce a courfe 

Doth want example. m , 

She’s not froward, but moueft as the dove : ° ake ^ eare,i 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shake.(tea 

From temperate inadivity we are unready to put in 'exec/’ 
tion the fuggeftions of reafon. Brown's Vuhar Emur r" 
Te'mperately. adv. [from temperate.] * 

1. Moderately ; not exceflively. 

By winds that temperately blow, 

The bark fhould pafs Secure and Sow; / J»y 

2 . Calmly; without violence of pafiion. ■° fU 

Temp'rately proceed to what you would 

.fT vi ° lentl y redr f fs - Shakff'm. 

3. Without gluttony or luxury; 

God efteems it a part of his Service if we eat or drink • 
fo it be temperately , and as may beft preferve health. Taylor. 
Te'mperateness. n.f. [from temperate.] J 

1. Freedom from excefles; mediocrity. 

2. Calmnefs; coolnefs of mind. 

Langley’s mild temperatenefs , 

Did tend unto a calmer quietnefs. Daniel's Civil War. 
Te'mperature. n.f. [temperatura, temper0 , Latin; tempera¬ 
ture, French.] 

1. Conflitution of nature; degree of any qualities. 

It lieth in the fame climate, and is of no other temperature 
than Guinea. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

Birds that change countries at certain feafons, if they come! 
earlier, Shew the te?nperature of weather. Bacon. 

Memory depends upon the confidence and the temperature 
of the brain. Watts. 

2. Mediocrity; due balance of contrarieties. 

As the world’s fun doth efteds beget 
Diff’rent, in divers places ev’ry day; 

Here Autumn’s temperature, there Summer’s heat, 

Here flow’ry Spring-tide, and there Winter gray. Davies. 
If, inflead of this variation of heat, we fuppofe an equa¬ 
lity, or conftant temperature of it before the deluge, the cafe 
would be much altered. JVoodvoard's Nat. Hift . 

3. Moderation ; freedom from predominant pafiion. 

In that proud port which her fo goodly graceth, 

Moll goodly temperature you may defery. Spenfer. 

Te'mpered. adj. [from temper.] Difpofed with regard to the 
paflions. 

When was my lord fo much ungently tempered. 

To flop his ears againft admonishment } Shakefpeare. 
TE'MPEST. n.f. [ tempefle , Fr. tempejlas , Lat.] 

1. The utmoft violence of the wind ; the names by which the 
wind is called according to the gradual encreafe of its force 
Seems to be, a breeze; a gale; a gufl; a ftorm; a tempeft. 

I have feen tempejls, when .the Scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks. Shakefp. Julius Cajar. 

Some have been driven by tempcjl to the South. Abbot. 

What at firft was call’d a gull, the fame 
Hath now a ftorm’s, anon a tempejl's name. Donne. 

We, caught in a fiery tempejl , Shall be hurl’d 
Each on his rock transfix’d. Milton. 

With clouds and ftormsi 

Around thee thrown, tempejl o’er tetnpejl roll’d, ; 

Thou humbleft nature with thy northern blaft. Toopifpn. 

2. Any tumult; commotion; perturbation. 

The tempejl in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfe. 

Save what beats there. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

To Te'mpest. v. a. [from the noun.] To diflurb as by a 
tempeft. 

Part huge of bulk. 

Wallowing; unweildy, enormous in their gait, 

Tempefi th? ocean. V dm ' 

Leviathan, in dreadful Sport, , 

Tempejl the loofen’d brine. Tbompjon. 

Te'mpest-beaten. v. a. [tempejl and beat.} Shatters vu £ 
ftorms. 

In the calm harbour of her gentle .bread, t , 

My tempejl-beaten foul may Safely reft. Dryden s u on < 
Te'mpest-tost. adj. [tempejl and tojl.] Driven about 0 , 

^ orms * Though 
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Though his bark cannot be loft, , . 

Yet it (hall be temfeft-uji. c «'/{; Maieth ' 

Tempesti'vity. n.f. [ tempe/hvus , I,at.] Seafonablenefs. 

T Since their difperfon the conftitutions of countnes admit 
not fuch temteftmt, of harveft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Tempestuous, adj. [tempejtueux, Fr. from tempejl.] Stoimy, 

turbukn ^ f ortune hath fpent all her fprght. 

And thrilling forrow thrown his utmoft dart* Fairy 

Which of them rifing with the fun or falling 

Should prove tempcjluous. Ml ton ' 

Her looks grow black as a tempcjluous wind, • 

Some raging thoughts are rowling in her mind. Dryden. 
Pompcy, when dilfuaded from embarking becaufe the wea¬ 
ther was tempejluous , replied, My voyage is neceflary, my 
fife is not fo. Colher on the Value of Life .. 

Te'MPLAR. n.f. [from the Temple, an houfe near the 1 hames> 
anciently belonging to the knights templars, originally from 
the temple of jerufalem.] A ftudent in the law. 

Wits and templars ev’ry fentence raife, ^ 

And wonder with a foolifh face of praiie* Rope s Epijl, 

Tf/mple. n.f. [ temple , Fr. templum , Lat.] 

1. A place appropriated to acts of religion. 

The honour’d gods ^ 

Throng our large temples with the (hews of peace, Shak. 
Here we have no temple but the wood, no affembly but 
hornbeafls. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Moft facrilegious murther hath broke ope 
The lord’s anointed temple , and ftole thence 
The life o’ th’ building. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

This gueft of Summer, 

The temple haunting martlet. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. [Tempora, Latin.] The upper part of the iides of the head 

where the pulfe is felt. 

Her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece. Shakefpeare. 
We may apply intercipients of maflich upon the temples ; 
frontals alfo may be applied. JVifeman's Surgery. 

To procure fleep, he tiles the fcratching of the temples and 
ears ; that even mollifies wild beafts. Arbuthnot. 

The weapon enter’d clofe above his ear. 

Cold through his temples glides the whizzing fpear. Pope. 

Te'mplet. n.f A piece of timber in a building. 

When you lay any timber on brick-work, as linteols over 
windows, or templets tinder girders, lay them in locm. Moxon. 

Te'mpokal. adj. [ temporal , Fr. temporalis, low Latin.] 

1. Meafured by time ; not eternal. 

As there they fuftain temporal life, fo here they would learn 
to make provifion for eternal. Hooker. 

2 . Secular; not ecclefiaftical. 

This feeptre fhews the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majefty, 

Wherein doth lit the dread of kings. Shakefpeare. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By teftament have given to the church, 

.Would they ftrip from us. Shakefp. Henry V. 

All temporal power hath been wrefted from the clergy, and 
much of their ecclefialtick. Swift. 

3. Not fpiritual. 

Call not every temporal end a defiling of the intention, but 
only when it contradicts the ends of God, or when it is prin¬ 
cipally intended : for fometimes a temporal end is part of our 
duty ; and fuch are all the aCtions of our calling. Taylor. 

Our petitions to God with regard to temporals , muff be 
that medium of convenience proportioned to the feveral con • 
ditions of life. Rogers's Ser?n. 

4. [Temporal, Fr.] Placed at the temples, or upper part of the 
head. 

Copious bleeding, by opening the temporal arteries, are the 
moll effeclual remedies for a phrenfy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Tempora'lity. ,n.f. [temporalite, Fr. from temporal.] Se- 

1 e'mporals. ) cular pofleflions ; not ecclefiaflick rights. 
Such revenues, lands, and tenements, as bifhops have had 
annexed to their fees by the kings and others from time to 
time, as they are oarons and lords of the parliament. Cowel. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances is cafual, as the 
temporalities of vacant bifhopricks, the profits that grow by 
the tenures of lands. Ba 


TEM 

Tf/mporarv, adj. [tempus, Lat.] tailing only for a limited 


time. 


' ~ mu"*' j-tucon. 

Temporally, adv. [from temporal.] With refpeCl to this 
life. 

Sinners who are in fuch a temporally happy condition, owe 
it not to their fins, but wholly to their luck. South. 

Te'mporalty. n.f. [from temporal.] 

1 he laity; fecular people. 

The pope fucked out ineftimable fums of money, to the 
intolerable grievance of clergy and tejnporalty. Abbot. 

2 . Secular pofleflions. 

T he king yielded up the point, referving the ceremony of 
homage from the bifhops, in relpeCt of the temporalities to 

T himfelf - Aylifc. 

j empora'neous. adj. [temporis, Lat.] Temporary. Di£I. 

1 e'mporariness. [from temporary.] The ftate of being tem¬ 
porary ; not perpetuity. 


Thefe temporary truces were foon made and foon broken y 
he deflred a ftraiter amity. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The republick threatened with danger, appointed a tem¬ 
porary diClator, who, when the danger was over, retired 
again into the community. Addijon. 

To^Te'mporize. v.n. [temporifer , Fr* tempus , Lat.] 

1. To delay; to procraftinate. 

If Cupid hath not fpent all his quiver in Venice, thou wilt 

quake for this fhortly. 

__I look for an earthquake too then. 

_Well, you will temporize with the hours. Shakefpeare. 

The earl of Lincoln deceived of the country’s concourfe, 
in which cafe he would have temporized, rcfolved to give the 
king battle. Bacen^s Henry VII* 

2. To comply with the times or occafions. 

They might their grievance inwardly complain. 

But outwardly they needs mufl temporize. Daniel. 

3. To comply : this is improper. 

The dauphin is too wilful oppofite, 

And will not temporize with my entreaties : 

He flatly fays, he’ll not lay down his arms. Shakefpeare. 

Tempori'zer. n.f [temporifeur, Fr. from temporize.] One 
that complies with times or occafions ; a trimmer. 

I pronounce thee a hovering temporizer, that 
Canfl with thine eyes at once lee good and evil, 

Inclining to them both. Shakef. I Vinter's Tale „ 

Temse bread. ? n.J. [temferi, Dutch; tamife. , Fr. tame- 
TEMSED bread. ) fare, Italian, to fift; terns, Dutch; ta- 
mis, French ; tamife , Italian, a fleve. j Bread made of flower 
better fifted than common. 

To Tempt.- v.a. [tento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] 

1. To follicit to ill; to incite by prefeiiting fome pleafure or 
advantage to the mind ; to entice. 

r Fis not the king that fends you to the I ower: 

My lady Gray tempts him to this harfh extremity. Shaky 
You ever gentle gods, take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer fpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. Shakefp. King Lear ; 

Come together, that Satan tempt you not. 1 Cor. vii. 5. 
He that hath not wholly fubdued himfelf, is quickly tempt¬ 


ed and overcome in fmall things. 


Bi/hop Taylor. 


Fix’d on the fruit fhe gaz’d, which to behold 
Might tempt alone. Milton. 

The devil can but tempt and deceive; and if he cannot 
deftroy fo, his power is at an end. South . 

O wretched maid ! 

Whofe roving fancy would refolve the fame 

With him, who next fhould ie7r.pt her eafy fame* Pr/V* 

2. To provoke. 

I’m much too vent’rous 

In tempting of your patience. Shakefp. Henry VIII, 

With-hold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold ; 

Te7npt not t^e brave and needy to defpair: 

For, though your violence fhou’d leave ’em bare 

Of gold and filver, lwords and darts remain. Dryden. 

3. It is fometimes ufed without any notion of evil; to follicit; 
to draw. 

Still his ftrength conceal’d 

Which te7n[ ted our attempt, and wrought our fall. Milton. 

The rowing crew, 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 

4. To try ; to attempt. 

This from the vulgar branches mufl be torn. 

And to fair Proferpine the prefent born. 

Ere leave be giv’n to tempt the nether Ikies. Dryden . 

Tempta'tioN. n.f. [tentation, Fr. from tc?7ipi.] 

1. The ail of tempting; lbilieitation to ill; enticement. 

All temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milt. 

2. The ftate of being tempted. 

When by human weaknefs, and the arts of the tempter, 
you are led into temptations, prayer is the thread to bring 
you out of this labyrinth. Dur>pa. 

3. That which is offered to the mind as a motive to ill. 

Set a deep glafs of rhenifh wine on the contrary cafket; 
for if the devil be within, and that temptation without, he 
will choofe it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Dare to be great without a guilty crown ; 

View it, and lay the bright ie7nptation down : 

’Tis bale to feize on all. . Dryde?is Aurengzebe. 

Te'mptabl . adj. [from tempt. ] Liable to temptation 5 ob¬ 
noxious to bad influence. 

If the parliament were as temptahle as any other affemblv, 
the managers mufl fail for want of tools to work with. Swift. 
Tempter, n.f. [from te?npt.] ' J 

1. One who follicits to ill; an enticer. 

Thefe women are fhrewd tempters with their tongues. 

Shakefpeare's Henry VI, 
Is this her fault or mine ? 

The te7npter or the tempted, who fins moft ? 

Not Ihe ; nor doth (he tempt. Shak. Meaf for Meafure. 

26 F ’ Thofe 
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Thofe who are bent to do wickedly, will never want 
tempters to urge them on. Tiller™ 

My work is done : 

„ _ S k he > tempter t0 enfnare his heart. Dryden. 

2. 1 he infernal follicitor to evil. 

The experience of our own frailties, and the watchfulnefs 
of the tempter difcourage us. Hammond's Fundamentals, 
n n ° r . etoId would come to pafs. 

When firft this tempter crofs’d the gulf f rom hell. Milton. 
I o this high mountain’s top the tempter brought 
, Our Saviour. M ,lion's Par. Reg. b. iii. 

Ft MULENcr. n.f. [ temulenUa , Lat.] Inebriation; intoxica- 
tion by liquor. 

Te'mulent. adj [ temulentus , Lat.J Inebriated; intoxicated 
as with lrrong liquors. 

Ten. adj. [eyn, Saxon; tien , Dutch.] The decimal number; 
twice five; the number by which we multiply numbers into 
new denominations. 

Thou (halt have more 

Than two tens to a (core. Shakefp. King Lear, 

ien hath been extolled as containing even, odd, lono-, and 
plain, quadrate and cubical numbers; and Ariftotle oblerved 
that Barbarians as well as Greeks ufed a numeration unto 

Un ' , . Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. 

With twice ten fail I crofs’d the Phrygian lea, 

Scarce feven within your harbour meet. Dryden. 

There’s a proud modefty in merit, 

Averfe from begging ; and refolv’d to pay 

Ten times the gift it afks. Dryden's Cleojnenes. 

• From the foft lyre. 

Sweet flute, and ten ftring’d inftrument, require 
Sounds of delight. Prior 

. Although Englifh is too little cultivated, yet the faults are 
nine in ten owing to affectation. Swift's Mifcel 

Te'nable. adj. [ tenable , French.] Such as may be maintain¬ 
ed againft oppofltion ; fuch as may be held againft attacks. 

The town was ftrong of itfelf, and wanted no induftry to 
fortify and make it tenable. Bacons JVar with Spain. 

Sir William Ogle feized upon the caftle, and put it into a 
W/, condition _ Clarendon. 

inhdelity has been driven out of all its outworks : the 
atheift has not found his poft tenable , and is therefore retired 
into deifm. _ Addifon's Speft. N . 186. 

1 ena cious. adj. [ tenax , Lat.] 

1. Grafping hard ; Inclined to hold faff ; not willing to let to 

with of before the thing held. ° 5 

A refolute tenacious adherence to well chofen principles, 
makes the face of a governor fhine in the eyes of thofe that 
fee his a&ions. South 

Griping, and ftill tenacious of thy hold, 

Wou’d’ft thou the Grecian chiefs, though largely foul’d, 
Shou’d give the prifes they had gain’d. ° Dryden. 

You reign abfolute over the hearts of a ftubborn and free¬ 
born people, tenacious to madnefs of their liberty. Dryden . 
True love s a mifer ; lo tenacious grown, 

He weighs to the leaft grain of what’s his own. Dryden . 
Men are tenacious of the opinions that flrft poflefs them. 

TT • . .. . Locke. 

He is tenacious of his own property, and ready to invade 

that of others. At buthnot. 

2. Retentive. 

The memory in fome is very tenacious ; but yet there feems 
to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even of thofe which 
are ftruck deepeft, and in minds the moft retentive. Locke. 

3. \Tenace, French.] Having parts difpofed to adhere to each 
other; cohefive. 

Three equal round veffels filled, the one with water, the 
other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and the liquors 
ftirred alike to give them a vortical motion; the pitch by its 
tenacity will lofe its motion quickly, the oil being lefs tena¬ 
cious will keep it longer, and the water being lefs tenacious 
will keep it longeft, but yet will lofe it in a fhort time. Neivt. 

4; Niggardly; clofe-fifted ; meanly parcimonious. Ainf 

Tena'ciously. adv. [from tenacious .] With difpofition to 
hold faff. 

Some things our juvenile reafons tenacioifly adhere to, 
which yet our maturer judgments difallow of. Glanville. 
Tena'ciousness. n.f. [from tenacious. ] Unwillingness to 
quit, refign, or let go. 

Tenacity, n.f. [ tenacitas , tenacite , Fr. tenax y Latin.] Vif- 
cofity ; glutinoufnefs ; adhefion of one part to another. 

If many contiguous vortices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppofe to revolve about 
the fun and fixed ftars, yet thefe and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffhefs, communicate their motion to 
one another till they all reffed among themfelves. Newton. 

Subftances, whofe tenacity exceeds the powers of digeftion, 
will neither pafs, nor be converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 
Tenancy, n.f. [ tenanche , old French ; tenentia , law Latin; 

from tenant .] Temporary pofleflion of what belongs to ati- 
• other. 

I his duke becomes feized of favour by defeent, though 
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test* r 11 —’>■-«»,, ,u 

TENANT, n.f. [ tenant , French.] Cotton. 

1. One that holds of another; one that on ce-tv 
has temporary pofleflion and ufe of that which C ° nditi °ns 
the property of another : correlative to landlord ^ 10 rea % 

I have been your tenant 

And your father’s tenant , thefe fourfcorc years c, z , 
Such is the mould that the bleft tenant ^ Shake fP- 
On precious fruits, and pays his rent in weeds 
Jupiter had a farm long for want of a tenant ' Dlte*' 
r His cneerful tenants bids their yearly toil 4 W- 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the foil’ 

!o The tenants of a manor fall into the fe„ timems 

The father is a tyrant over fiaves and beovars 

calls his tenants. sg‘'‘ s j vihom he 

2. One who refides in any place. Swift, 

The bear, rough tenant of thefe Ihades. n , 

To Tenant, v. a. [from the noun. I To hold J r- 
conditions. a on ce itain 

Sir Roger’s efiate is tenanted by perfons who have fiw 
him or his anceftors. Addifm’s Spelt N 

T a "tenant? BLE " ^ ^ Such f> 4 * held % 

The ruins that time, ficknefs, or melancholy fhali brim, 
muft be made up at your coft; for that thing' a hnfba J ?! 
but tenant for hte in what he holds, and is bound to let,e 
the piace tenantabk to the next that fhall take it. SuZ, 
That the foul may not be too much incommoded in ha 
houle of clay, fuch neceffaries are fecurcd to the body as nJ 
keep it in tenantable repair. jy £ . f n- ^ 

Te'nantless. adj [from tenant ] Unoccupied; unpoiikt 
O thou, tiiat doff inhabit in my breaft, 

Leave not the manfion fo long tenantlcfs ; 

Left growing ruinous the building fall. 

And leave no memory of what it was. Shakefbeare 

Tenant-saw. n.f. [corrupted, I fuppofe, from tenon-jaw.] 
bee I enon. J J 

Tench, n.f. [mice, Saxon; tinea , Lat.] A pond fife. 

Having ftored a very great pond with carps, tench , and 
other pond fifh, and only put in two fmall pikes, this pair of 
tyrants in feven years devoured the whole. Dak. 

To Tend. v. a. [contracted from attend .] 

i. To watch ; to guard ; to accompany as an afliftant or de¬ 
fender. 

Nymplis of Mulla which, with careful heed. 

The filver fcaly trouts did tend full well. Spenfir's Epithol. 
Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee. Shah. 
Him lord pronounc’d ; and" O ! indignity 
Subjected to his fervice angel wings, 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 

Their earthy charge. MItsn. 

He led a rural life, and had command 
O er all the fliepherds, who about thofe vales 
Tended their numerous flocks. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
There is a pleafure in that limplicity, in beholding princes 
tending their flocks. " Pope. 

Our humbler province is to tend the fair; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let th’ imprifoil’d eflences exhale. Pope, 

Cic’ly had won his heart; 

Cic’ly, the weftern lafs, that tends the kce. Gey. 

2 . To attend ; to accompany. 

Defpair 

Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milton. 

1 hole with whom I now converfej 
Without a tear will tend my herfe. SUnfi* 

3. To be attentive to. 

Unfuck’d of lamb or kid that lend their play. Milton. 
To Tend. v. n. [tendo , Lat.] 

1. To move towards a certain point or place. 

T hey had a view of the princcls at a malk, having^over- 
hcard two gentlemen tending towards that fight. Wotton. 

I o thefe abodes our fleet Apollo fends : 

Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. Dryden. 

2 . [ Tendre , French.] To be direefed to any end or purpofe; 
to aim at. 

Admiration leiz’d 

All heav’n, what this might mean and whither tend. Md. 
Factions gain their power by pretending common fafetv, 
and tending towards it in the dire&eft courle. Temple. 

The laws of our religion tend to the univerfai happineis o 
mankind. Tdlloifons Sermons. 

3 . To contribute. 

Many times that which we alk would, if it lho u ^ e 
granted, be worfe for us, and perhaps tend to our ilelrruc 
tion ; and then God by denying the particular matter of our 
prayers, doth grant the general matter.of them. Hmnrtis 
4 * [From attend. ] To wait; to expedt. Out of ule. 

The bark is ready, and the wind at help; , 

Th’ aflociates tend,\ Sbakefpeare's Haw* • 


Shakefp. Cymleline . 
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c. To attend ; to wait as dependants or fervants. 

She deferves a lord, 

That twenty fuch rude boys might tend upon. 

And call her hourly miftrefs. Shakefpeare, 

Give him tending , 

He brings great news. Shakefpeare. 

Was he not companion with the riotous knights, 

That tend upon my father. Shakefp . King Lear. 

6. To attend as fomething infeparable. 

Threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! Shakefp. 
Te'ndance. n.f [from tend.] 

1. Attendance; ftate of expectation. 

Unhappy wight born to dilaftrous end. 

That doth his life in fo long tendance lpend. Hubberd. 

2. Perfon; attendant. Out of ufe. 

His lobbies fill with tendance , 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear. Shakefpeare. 

3. Attendance; act of waiting. 

She purpos’d, 

By watching, weeping, tendance , to 
O’ercome you with her fhew. 

4! Care; act of tending. 

Nature does require 

Her times of prefervation, which, perforce, 

I her frail foil, among!! my brethren mortal, 

Muff give my tendance to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

They at her coming fprung, 

And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. Milton. 

Te'ndence. ) r rc ; -j 

rr> , tn.J. from tend.] 

TE NDENCY. ) J L -* 

1. Direction or courfe towards any place or object. 

It is not much bufinels that diffracts any man ; but the 
want of purity, conftancy, and tendency towards God. Taylor. 

Writings of this kind, if conducted with candour, have 
a more particular tendency to the good of their country than 
any other compofitions. Addifon s Freeholder , N 3 . 40. 

V e may acquaint ourfelves with the powers and proper¬ 
ties, the tendencies and inclinations, of body and fpirit. Watts. 

All of them are innocent, and moft of them had a moral 
tendency , to foften the virulence of parties, or laugh out of 
countenance fome vice or folly. Suift. 

2. Direction or courfe toward any-inference or refult; drift. 

Thefe opinions are of fo little moment, that, like motes 
in the fun, their tendencies are little noticed. Locke 

TE ; NDER. adj. [i tendre , French.] 

1. Soft; eafily imprefled or injured. 

The earth brought forth the tender grafs. Milton. 

From each tender ftalk flie gathers. Milton 

2. Senfible; eafily pained ; foon fore. 

Unneath may fhe endure the flinty ftreet. 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet. Shakefpeare 
Leah Was tender eyed, but Rachael was well-favoured. 

Gen. xxix. 17. 

CJur bot.ies are not naturally more tender than our faces * 
but by being Ids expofed to the air, they become lefs able to 
endure it. L'Efl • a 

The face when we are born is no lefs tender than any other 
pari of the body: it is ufe alone hardens it, and makes it 
more able to endure the cold. Locke on Education. 

3. frftemmate ; emafculate; delicate. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a 
warlike nation, and deviled to bring them to a more peace¬ 
able life, mftead of their fhort warlike coat he clothed them 
in long garments like women, and inftead of their warlike 
mufick appointed to them certain lafeivious lays, by which 
heir minds were fo mollified and abated, that they forgot 
their former fiercenefs, and became moft tender and effemi- 

4* Exciting kind concern. htojir on Ireland. 

. ? I love Valentine ; 

His life’s as tender to me as my foul. Shake hear e 

5 - Cmnpaffionatc; anxious for another’s K obd 

1 he tender kmdnefs of the church it well befeemeth 
t p t le weaker fort, although fome few of the perfeaer and 
Itronger be for a time difpleafed. uiJ i 

rhis not millruft but tender love injoins. M/ton 

late towards thofe in want! 

6. hufceptible of foft paffions. TtUotfon s Sermons. 

Your tears a heart of flint 
Might tender make, yet nought 
. J I cr ein they will prevail. & c . r 

i' Amorous ; lafeivious. penfer. 

What mad lover ever dy’d, 
o gain a foft and gentle bride ? 

Cr for a lady tender hearted, 

0 v hl p ^. rlin g Yearns or hemp departed ? Hudibr^c + - 
Expreffive of the fofter paffiSns. Libras, p. U1 . 

V- Careful not to hurt, with of 

=>nd religion, author * t l' of the honour of God 

Tillotfm's Sermons, 
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As I have been tender of every particular perfon’s reputa¬ 
tion, fo I have taken care not to give offence. Addifon. 

10. Gentle ; mild ; unwilling to pain. 

Thy tender hefted nature fhall not give 
Thee o’er to harfhnefs ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Do comfort and not burn. Shakefp. King Lear . 

You, that are thus fo tender o’er his follies, 

Will never do him good. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

11. Apt to give pain. 

In things that are tender and unpleafing, break the ice bv 
fome whofe words are of lefs weight, and referve the more 
weighty voice to come in as by chance. Bacon . 

12. Young; weak: as, tender age. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, a mother fhould not 
fell him. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

To Te'nder. v. a. [ tcnclrc , French.] 

1. To offer; to exhibit; to propofe to acceptance. 

Some of the chiefeft laity profefied with greater ftontach 
their judgments, that fuch a difeipline was little better than 
popifh tyranny, difguifed and tendered unto them. Hooker. 
I crave no more than what your highnefs offer’d; 

Nor will you tender lefs. Shakefp. King Lear . 

All conditions, all minds, tender down 
Their fervice to lord Timon. Shakefpeare. 

Owe not all creatures by juft right to thee 
Duty and fervice, not to flay till bid, 

But tender all their pow’r l • Miltons Bar. Regain'd. 

2. To hold; to efteem. 

Tender yourfelf more dearly ; 

Or, not to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 

Wringing it thus, you’ll tender me a fool. Shakefpeare. 

3. [From the adjedive.] To regard with kindnefs. Not in 
ufe. 

I thank you, madam, that you tender her : 

Poor gentlewoman, my mafter wrongs her much. Shak. 
Te'nder. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Offer; propofal to acceptance. 

Then to have a wretched puling fool, 

A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tendc 
To anfwer I’ll not wed. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. ■ 

Think yourfelf a baby ; 

T hat you have ta’en his tenders for true pay. 

Which are not fterling. Shakcjpcarc's Hamlet. 

T he earl accepted the tenders of my fervice. Dryden. 

To declare the calling of the Gentiles by a free, unlimited 
tender of the gofpel to all. South's Sermons. 

Our tenders of duty every now and then mifearry. Addifon . 

2. [From the adjediye.] Regard ; kind concern. 

Thou haft fhew d thou mak ft lome tender of my life. 

In thio fair refeue thou haft brought to me. Shake/teare 

Te'nder-hearted, adj. [tender send heart.] Of a foft com- 
palhonate dilpolition. 

Te'nderling. n.f. [from tender.] 

1. The firft horns of a deer. 

2. A fondling; one who is made foft by too much kindnefs. 

T e nderly, , adv . [from tender.] In a tender manner; mildly - 
gently; foltly ; kindly; without harfhnefs. 

Tenderly apply to her 

Some remedies for life. 07 / a 

She embrac’d him, and for joy Shakefpeare. 

Tenderly wept. *, r/ . 

. 1 h , ey the P erfea pieces of Ovid, and the ftyle 
tcndcily paflionate and courtly. Pr~f t 

Marcus with blulhes owns he loves, 7 ^ 

And Brutus tenderly reproves. * p 

Tenderness n.f. [tendrejje, Fr. from tender.] 

rZfTJ* bein r ten( i er; FuFceptibility of imprefllons. 

1 led cattle are Jpotted in their tongues, the tendernefs of 

Ihe fldh. reCe ‘ VlnS m0IC eaf ‘ ly akeratioi,s than pari of 

The difference of the mufcular fleflr depends upo^The 
hardnefs, tendernefs moifture, or drinefs of the fibres, dr bah 

2. State of being eafily hurt; forenefs. ' 

fun\ q ine. la ‘ dS ^ tmderne f s of % ht c <>uld not endure bright 

Any zealous for his country, mull conquer that imdcmlfs 
and delicacy which may make him afraid of being fpoken ill 

There are examples of wounded perfons, that havJroared 
for anguilh at the difeharge of ordnance, though at a Vre« 
diftance ; what infupportable torture then flioufd we be under 
upon a like concuflion in the air, when all tha 71 i 7 d f r 
would have the tendernefs of a wound b ° dy 

3. Sufceptibility of the fofter paffions. ’ ^ ‘ Smnms ‘ 

Weep no more, left I give ca’ufe 
1 o be lufpeded of more tendernefs 
1 ban doth become a man. ci i r 

Well we know your tendernefs of heart 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe 
I o your kindred. C7 , - , 

Soakefp. Richard III. 

With 
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With what a graceful tendernefs he loves! 

And breathes the fofteft, the fincercft vows f Addifon. 

4. Kind attention; anxiety for the good of another. 

Having no children, fhe did with lingular care and tender¬ 
nefs intend the education of Philip and Margaret. Bacon. 
Scrupuloufnefs ; caution. 

My confcience firft receiv’d a tendernefs, 

Scruple, and prick, on certain fpeeches utter’d 
By th’ bifhop of Bayon. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some are unworthily cenfured for keeping their own, whom 
tendernefs how to get honeftly teacheth to fpend difcreetly; 
whereas fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own 
who alTume more liberty in exacting from others. Wotton. 

True tendernefs of confcience is nothing elfe but an awful 
and exa£! fenfe of the rule which fhould direct it; and while 
it fleers by this compafs, and is fenfible of every declination 
from it, fo long it is properly tender. South. 

6. Cautious care. 

There being implanted in every man’s nature a great ten¬ 
dernefs of reputation, to be carelefs of it is looked ori as a 
mark of a degenerous mind. Government of the 'ianguc . 

7. Soft pathos of exprellion. 

Te'ndinous. adj. [ tendineux , Fr. tendinis , Latin.] Sinewy; 
containing tendons ; confiding of tendons. 

Nervous and tendinous parts have wcrfe fymptoms, and are 
harder of cure than fielhy ones. TViJeman. 

Te'ndon. n.f [ tench, Latin.] A Anew; a ligature by which 
the joints are moved. 

A ftruma in her inftep lay very hard and big amongft the 
tendons. . TViJeman s Surgery . 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral firings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings; 

The tendons fome compacted cloie produce, 

And fome thin fibres for the fkin diffufe. Blackmorc. 

Te'ndril n.f [ tendrillon , French.] The clafp of a vine, or 
other climbing plant. 

In wanton ringlets wav’d. 

As the vine curls her tend) ils ; which imply’d 
Subjection. Miltons Par. Eojl, h. 1 v. 

So may thy tender blofioms fear no blite; 

Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. Dryden. 
The tendrils or clafpers of plants are given only to fuch as 
have weak ftalks, and cannot raife up or lupport themfelves. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Tene'ericose. ladj. [ tencbriccfus , tenebrofus , Latin.] Dark; 

Te'nebrous. } gloomy. 

Tenebro'sity. n.f [tenebra, Lat.] Darknefs; gloom. 

Te'n ement. n.J. [tenement^ I‘ r. tenement uni, law Latin.] Any 
thing held by a tenant. 

What reafonable man will not think that the tenement fhall 
be made much better, if the tenant may be drawn to build 
himfelf fome handfome habitation thereon, to ditch and in- 
clofe his ground ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

’Tis policy for father and fon to take different fides ; 
For then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 
Who has informed us, that a rational foul can inhabit no 
tenement , unlefs it has juft luch a fort of trontifpiece. Locke. 

Treat on, treat on, is her eternal note. 

And lands and tenements glide down her throat. Pope. 

Te'nent. n.f. See Tenet. 

Tene'rity. n.f [ tencritas, tener, Lat.] Tendernefs. Amf 

Tene'smus. n.f. 

The ftone lhutting up the orifice of the bladder, is attend¬ 
ed with a tenefmus , or needing to go to ftool. Arbutbnot. 

Te'n et. n.f. [from tenet, Latin, he holds. It is fometimes 
written tenent, or they hold. ] Polition; principle; opinion. 

That ail animals of the land are in their kind in the fea, 
although received as a principle, is a tenet very queftionabie. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 
While, in church matters, profit fhall be the touch-ftone 
for .faith and manners, we are not to wonder if no gainful 
tenet be depofited. Decay oj Piety. 

This favours of fomething ranker than focinianifm, even 
the tenents of the fifth monarchy, and of fovereignty founded 
only upon faintfhip. _ Souths Seimons. 

They wonder men fhould have miftook - 

The tenets of their matter's book. Prior. 

Te'nnis. n. f [this play, is fuppofed by Skinner to be fo named 
from the word tenez, take it, hold it, or there it goes, tiled 
by the French when they drive the ball.] A play at which a 
ball is driven with a racket. 

The barber’s man hath been feen with him, and the old 
ornament of his cheek hath already fluffed tennis balls. Shah. 

There was he gaming, there o ertook in s rowfe. 

There falling out at tennis. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

A prince, by a hard deftiny, became a tennis ball long to 
the blind goddefs. . Rowel's Vocal Forejt. 

It can be no more difgrace to a great lord to draw a lair 
piCture, than to play at tennis with his page. Pcaeham. 

I’he infide of the uvea is blacked like the walls of a tennis 
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court, that the rays falling upon the retina may not b h 
ing rebounded thence upon the uvea, be returned’ a ‘ 
for fuch a repercuffion would make the fight more^* 

fufed. , • More's Antidote againjl AtllT 

We conceive not a tennis ball to think, and confequend‘ 
not to have any volition, or preference of motion to reft ^ 


We have no exedra for the philofophers adjoining- to^’ 
tennis court, but there are alehoufes. Arbutbnot and pT 
To Te'nnis. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive as a ball 
Thole four garifons iffuing forth upon the enemy, will f 
drive him from one fide to another, and tennis him’amonJl 
them, that he fhall find no where lafe to keep his feet in nor 
hide himfelf. Spenfer on Ireland 

TE'NON. n.f [French.] The end of a timber cut to be fit* 
ted into another timber. 

Such variety of parts, folid with hollow; fome with cavi¬ 
ties as mortifes to receive, others with tenons to fit them Ra 
The tenant-faw being thin, hath a back to keep it f ro ^ 

_ bending. Moxons Mech. Exercile, 

Te'nour. n.f. [tenor, Lat. tencur , Fr.] J * 

1. Continuity of ftate ; conftant mode ; manner of continuity 

general currency. ’ * 

We might perceive his words interrupted continually with 
fighs, and the tenor of his fpeech not knit together to one 
conftant end, but diflolved in itfelf, as the vehemency of the 
inward paffion prevailed. Sidney, 

When the world firft out of chaos fprang. 

So finil’d the days, and fo the tenor ran 
Of their felicity : a fpring was there. 

An everlafting lpring, the jolly year 
Led round in his great circle, no winds breath 
As now did fiiiell of Winter or of death. Crajbaw, 

Still I fee the tenor of man’s woe 
Hold on the fame, from woman to begin. Milton. 

Does not the whole tenor of the divine law pofitively re¬ 
quire humility and meeknefs to all men. Sprat. 

Infpire my numbers, 

Till I my long laborious work complete. 

And add perpetual tenor to my rhimes, 

Deduc’d from nature’s birth to Caefar’s times. Dryden. 
This fuccefs would look like chance if it were not perpe¬ 
tual, and always of the fame tenor. Dryden. 

Can it be poifon ! poifon’s of one tenor , 

Or hot, or cold. Dryden's Don Sebaf ian. 

r \ here is fo great an uniformity amongft them, that the 
whole tenor of thole bodies thus preferved clearly points forth 
the month of May. Woodwards Nat. Hif. 

In fuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

CorreiStly cold, and regularly low. 

That fhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep, 

Wc cannot blame indeed—but we may fleep. Pop. 

2. Senfe contained ; general courfe or drift. 

Has not the divine Apollo faid, 

Is’t not the tenor of his oracle, 

That king; Leontes fhall not have an heir. 

Till his loft child be found ? _ Shah. Winter's Tale. 

By the ftern brow and wafpifh a&ion, 

Which fhe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, . 

It bears an angry tenor. Sbakefp. As you It \e it. 

Bid me tear the bond. 

—When it is paid according to the tenor. _ Sbakejpeare. 
Reading it muft be repeated again and again with a coe 
attention to the tenor of the dilcourle, and a peifec neg e 
of the divifions into chapters and vcrles. 

3. A found in mufick. f « 

The treble cutteth the air too fharp to make the oun 
equal; and therefore a mean or tenor is the fweeteft part. 

Bacon's Nat. Hif. N . 17* 

Tense, adj. [ tenfus , Lat.] Stretched; flirt; not lax. 

For the free paffage of the found into the ear, it is 
fite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretche , 0 
wife the laxnefs of the membrane will certain y ea 
damp the found. 

Tense, n.f. [temps, Fr. tempus , Lat.] < 

[In grammar.] Tenfe, in ftrid! lpeaking, is only a \ 

of the verb to fignify time. 

As forefight, when it is natural, an fivers 10 ^ 

when methodical it anfwers to reminifcence, an / 
called forecaft; all of them expreffed inthe tenjes S . 
verbs. Memory faith, I did fee ; reminifcence, 
forefight, I fhall fee ; forecaft, I fhall have feen. ^ 

Ladies, without knowing what tenfes and par 1 P 
fpeak as properly and as corredlly as gentlemen. 

He fhould have the Latin words given him in felf 
cafe and tenfe, and fhould never be left to feex t..e 

from a didlionary. n /- on . the 

Te'nseness. n.f [from tenfe.] Contraction; e . 

contrary to laxity. 

Should 
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c hou ld the rain and f enfenefe of the part continue, the 
operation mull ‘take place. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Te'nsible. adj. [ tmjus , Lat.] Capable of being extended 

Gold is the clofeft, and therefore the heavieft, of metals, 
and is likewife the moft flexible and tenfible, Bacon. 

Te'nsile. adj. [tenfiVis, Lat.] Capable of extenfion. 

All bodies dudtile and tcnfile, as metals, that will be drawn 
into wires, have in them the appetite of not difcontinuing. 
int ’ Bacon's Nat. Hif. N°. 845. 

Te'nsion. n.f [ tenfton , Fr. tenfus, Lat.] The a<ft of ftretch- 
ino-; not laxation ; the ftate of being ftretched ; not laxity. 

1 It can have nothing of vocal found, voice being railed by 
ftiff tenfon of the larynx; and on the contrary, this found by 
a relaxed pofture of the mufcles thereof. Holder. 

Still are the fubtle firings in tenfton found, 

Like thofe of lutes, to juft proportion wound. 

Which of the air’s vibration is the force. Blachmore. 

Te'nsive adj. [tenfus, Lat.] Giving a fenfation of ftiffiiefs or 
contra<Slion. 

From choler is a hot burning pain; a beating pain from 
the pulfe of the artery ; a tenfive pain from diftention of the 
parts by the fulnefs of humours. Flayer on Humours. 

Te'nsure. n.f [ tenfus, Lat.] The a& offtretching, or ftate 
of. beino- ftretched ; the contrary to laxation or laxity. 

This motion upon preflure, and the reciprocal thereof, 
motion upon tenfurc , we call motion of liberty, which is, 
when any body being forced to a preternatural extent, reftor- 
eth itfelf to the natural. Bacon. 

Tent, n.f [ tente, French; tentorium, Lat.] 

1. A foldier’s moveable lodging-place, commonly made of can- 

• vas extended upon poles. 

The Turks, the more to terrify Corfu, taking a hill not 
far from it, covered the lame with tents. Knolles. 

Becaufe of the fame craft he wrought with them ; for by 
occupation they were tent makers. Adis xviii. 23. 

2. Any temporary habitation ; a pavilion. 

He faw a fpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by fome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. xi. 

To Chaffs’ pleafing plains he took his way, 

There pitch’d his tents, and there refolv’d to flay. Dryden. 

3. [Tente, French.] A roll of lint put into a fore. 

Model! doubt is call’d 

The beacon of the wife ; the tent that fearches 
To th’ bottom of the worft. Shah. Trail, and Crefficla. 
A declining orifice keep open by a fmall tent dipt in fome 
medicaments, and after digeftion withdraw the tent and heal 
it. TVifeman's Surgery. 

4. [Vino tints, Spanifli.] A fpecies of wine deeply red, chiefly 
from Gallicia in Spain. 

To Tent. v. n. [from the noun.] To lodge as in a tent; to 
tabernacle. 

The fmiles of knaves 

Tent in my cheeks, and fchoolboy’s tears take up 

The glafies of my light. Shakcfpcare. 

ToT ent. v. a. To fearch as with a medical tent. 

I’ll tent him to the quick; if he but blench, 

I know my courfe. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

I have fotne wounds upon me, and they fmart. 

—Well might they fefter ’gain!! ingratitude, 

And tent themfelves with death. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Some furgeons, poffibly again!! their own judgments, keep 
wounds tented, often to the ruin of their patient. TVifeman. 

Te nta'tion. n. f. [tentation, French; tentatio , Lat.] Trial; 
temptation. 

The firft delufion fatan put upon Eve, and his whole ten¬ 
tation, when he laid ye fhall not die, was in his equivocation, 
you fhall not incur prefent death. Brozun’s Vulgar Errours. 

Tentative, adj. [ tentative , effort, Fr. tento, Latin.] Try¬ 
ing; eflaying. 

Te'n ted. adj. [from tent. ] Covered with tents. 

Thefe arms of mine till now have us’d 
Their deareft atftion in the tented field. Shah. Othello. 

The foe deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain, 

. In Troy to mingle with the hoftile train. Pope's Odyffey. 

Te'n ter. n.J. [tendo, tentus, Lat.J 

1. A hook on which things are ftretched. 

2. To be on the Titters. To be on the ftretch; to be in 
difficulties ; to be in fulpenfe. 

In all my paft adventures, 

I ne’er was fet fo on the tenters ; 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

That ev’fy way I turn does hem me. Hudibras, p. ii. 

To Te'n ter. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftretch by hooks. 

A blown bladder prefled rifeth again, and when leather or 
cloth is tentered, it fpringeth back. Bacon's N. Hijl. N J . 12. 

To T. e'nter. v. n. Fo admit; extenfion. 

Woollen cloth will tenter , linen fcarcely. Bacon. 

Tenth, adj. [teoj>a, Saxon.] Firft after the ninth; ordinal of 

ten. 

It may be thought the lefs ftrange if others cannot do as 
much at the tenth or twentieth trial, as we did after much 
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practice. 


Boyle . 


Tenth, n.f [from the adjedlive;.] 

1. The tenth part. 

Of all the horfes, 

The treafure in the field atchiev’d, and city, 

We render you the tenth. Shakcfp. Coriolanus ► 

By decimation and a tithed death. 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 

Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shah * 

To purchafe but the tenth of all their ftore. 

Would make the mighty Perfian monarch poor. Dryden. 
Suppofe half an ounce of filver now worth a^buftiel of 
wheat; but fhould there be next year a fcarcity, rive ounces 
of filver would purchafe but one bufhel : fo tnat money would 
be then nine tenths lefs worth in refpeci or food. Locke. 

2 . Tithe. 

With cheerful heart 

The tenth of thy increafe bellow, and own 

Heav’n’s bounteous goodnefs, that will lure repay 

Thy grateful duty. Philips ; 

3. Tenths are that yearly portion or tribute which all livings 
ecclefiaftical yield to the king. B he bifhop or Rome pre¬ 
tended right to this revenue by example of the high prieft of 
the Jews, who had tenths from the Levites, till by Henry the 
eighth they were annexed perpetually to the crown. Cozuel. 

Te'nthly. adv. [from tenth.] In the tenth place. 

TentTginous. adj. [tehtiginis, Lat.] Stiff; ftretched. 

Te'ntwort. n.f A plant, ‘ Ainf. 

Tenuifo'lious. adj. [tenuis and folium , Lat.] Having thin 
leaves. 

Tenu'ity. n.f [tenuite, French; tenuitas, from tenuis, Lat.] 
Thinnela ; exility ; fmallnefs ; minutcnels ; not grolliiefs. 

Firs and pines mount of themfelves in height without fide 
boughs ; partly heat, and partly tenuity of juice, lending the 
lap upwards. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 533 * 

The tenuity and contempt of clergymen will foon let them 
fee what a poor carcafs they are, when parted from the in¬ 
fluence of that fupremacy. King Charles. 

Confider the divers figurings of the brain ; the firings or 
filaments thereof;, their difference in tenuity, or aptnels for 
motion. Glanvilie's Scef. 

Aliment circulating through an animal body, is reduced 
to an almoft imperceptible tenuity, before it can ferve animal 
purpofes. Arbutbnot . 

At the height of four thoufand miles the aether is of that 
wonderful tenuity, that if a fmall iphere of common air, of 
an inch diameter, fhould be expanded to the thinnefs of that 
aether, it would more than take up the orb of Saturn, which 
is many million times bigger than the earth. Bentley. 

Te'nuous. adj. [tenuis, Lat.] Thin; fmall; minute. 

Another way of their attraction is by a tenuous emanation, 
or continued effluvium, which after fome diftWice retracleth 
unto itfelf. Brozvn's Vuhar Err. b. ii. 

c* 

Tenure, n.f [teneo, Lat. tenure, Fr. tenura , law Latin.] 
Tenu e is the manner whereby tenements are holden of 
their lords. In Scotland are four tenures ; the firft is pura 
eleemofina, which is proper to fpiritual men, paying nothing 
for it, but devota animarum fuffragia ; the lecond they call 
feu, which holds of the king, church, barons, or others, 
paying a certain duty called feudi firma ; the third is a hold¬ 
ing in blanch by payment of a penny, rofe, pair of gilt 
fpurs, or fome fuch thing, if alked ; the fourth is by fervice 
of ward and relief, where the heir being minor is in the cuf- 
tody of his lord, together with his lands, itfe. and land 
holden in this fourth manner is called feudutn de hauberk or 
haubert, feudum militare or loricatum. Tenure in grofs is 
the tenure in capite; for the crown is called a feignory in 
grofs, becaufe a corporation of and by itfelf. ° Cowel. 

1 he fervice follows the tenure of lands; and the lands were 
given away by the kings of England to thofe lords. Spenfer. 

The uncertainty of tenure, by which all worldly things are 
held, mfnifters very unpieafant meditation. Raleigh. 

Man muft be known, his ftrength, his ftate. 

And by that tenure he holds all of fate. Dryden. 

Tepefa'ction. n.f. [ tepefacio , Latin.] The a£I of warmin 
to a fmall degree. 

Te'pid. adj. [tepidus, Latin.] Lukewarm; warm in a fmall 
degree. 

1 he tepid caves, and fens, and fhores, 

Their brood as numerous hatch. Milton. 

He with his tepid rays the rofe renews, 

And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. Dryden. 
Such things as relax the fkin are likewife fudonfick ; as 
warm water, friclion, and tepid vapours. Arbutbnot 

Tepidity, n.f [from tepid.] Lukewarmnefs. Ainf 

Te por. n.f [tepor, Lat.] Lukewarmnefs ; gentle heat. 

I he fmall pox, mortal during fuch a feafon, grew more 
favourable by the tepor and moifture in April. Arbutbnot. 

Teratology, n.f [rip ccl(&> and A iyu.] Bombaft, affTIa- 
tion of falfe fubhmity. BaUey ^ 

I erce. n.f. [tierce, Fr. trims, Latin.] A vefiel containing 
foity-ty/o gallons of wine ; the third part of a butt or pipe. 
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Terf.bi'nthinate. \adj. [terebinthine , Fr. terebinthum, Lat.] 

I'erebi'nthine. S Confifting of turpentine 3 mixed with 
turpentine. 

Salt fcrum may be evacuated by urine, by terebinthinates ; 
as tops of pine in all our ale. Floyer. 

To Te'rebrate. v. a. [ terebro, Latin.] To bore ; to perfo¬ 
rate 3 to pierce. 

Canfider the threefold effeCt of Jupiter’s trifulk, to burn, 
difcufs, and tercbratc. Brown's Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

Earth-worms are completely adapted to their way of life, 
for 2 Cerebrating the earth, and creeping. D,erham. 

Te rebr a'tion. n.J. [from tercbratc. ] The aft of boring or 
piercing. 

Terebration of trees makes them profper better 3 and alfo 
it maketh the fruit fwceter and better. t Bacon. 

Terge'minous. adj. [ tergeminus, Lat.] Threefold. 

Tergiversa'tion. n. f [tergum and verfo, Lat.] 

1. Shift; fubterfuge 3 evafion. 

Writing is to be preferred before verbal conferences, as 
being freer from paffions and tergiverjations. Bifhop BramhalL 

2. Change ; ficklenefs. 

The colonel, after all his ter giverfations, loft his life in the 
king’s fervice. Clarendon. 

Term. -n.J. [ terminus , Latin.] 

1. Limit 3 boundary. 

Corruption is a reciprocal to generation 3 and they two are 
as nature’s two terms or boundaries, and the guides to life 
and death. Bacon s Nat. FUJI. N°. 328. 

2. [Terme, Fr.] The word by which a thing is exprefled. A 
word of art. «■ 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms , or to 
fay, where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, be but fluffs of igno¬ 
rance. Bacon. 

Thofe parts of nature into which the chaos was divided, 
they fignified by dark and obfcure names, which we have ex- 
preftcd in their plain and proper terms. Burnet. 

In painting, the greateft beauties cannot always be expref- 
fed for want of terms. Dryden. 

Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar, it would have 
been neceflary, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, to have made great additions to it. Swift. 

3. Words ; language. 

Would curfes kill, as doth the mandrakes groan, 

I would invent as bitter fearching terms. 

As curft, as harfh, as horrible to hear. Shakefpcare. 

God to fatan firft his doom apply’d. 

Though in myft.erious terms. Milton. 

4. Condition 3 ftipulation. 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ? Dryden. 

Enjoy thy love, ftnce fuch is thy defire. 

Live though unhappy, live on any terms. Dryden. 

Did religion beftow heaven without any terms or conditions, 
indifferently upon all, there would be no infidel. Bentley. 

We flattered ourfelves with reducing France to our own 
terms by the want of money, but have been ftill difappointed 
by the great fums imported from America. Addifon. 

5. [Terming , old French.] 'Time for which any thing lafts 3 a 
limited time. 

I am thy father’s fpirit, 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. Shakefpeare. 

Why fhould Rome fall a moment ere her time : 

No3 let us draw her term of freedom out 

In its full length, and fpin it to the laft. Addifon. 

6 . [In law.] The time in which the tribunals, or places of 

judgment, are open to all that lift to complain of wrong, 
or to leek their right by courfe of law or action3 the relt 
of the year is called vacation. Of thefe terms there are 
four in every year, during which matters of juftice are dif- 
patched : one'is called Hillary term , which begins the twenty- 
third'of January, or, if that be Sunday, the next day fol¬ 
lowing, and ends the twenty-firft of February 3 another is 
called Eafter term , which begins eighteen days after Eafter, 
and ends the Monday next after Afcenfion-day; the third is 
Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity Sun¬ 
day, and ending the Wednefday-fortnight after 3 the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the iixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. ^ Covoel. 

The term fuiters may fpeed their bulinefs : for the end of 
thefe feftions dejivereth them fpace enough to overtake the 
beginning of the terms. Carew. 

Too long vacation haften d on his term. Milton. 

Thofe men employed as juftices daily in term time confult 
with one another. Hale. 

What are thefe to thofe vaft heaps of crimes 
Which terms prolong. 

To Term. v. a. [from the noun.] To name3 to call 

Men term what is beyond the limits of the univerfe ima¬ 
ginary /pace, as if no body exifted in it. Locke. 

Te'rmagancy. n.f [from termagant.] Turbulence 3 tumul- 
tuoufnefs. 


By a violent termagancy of temper, (he may never fuff 
him to have a moment’s peace. n , rer 

TE'RMAGANT. adj. [r>R and magan, Saxon, emineZ' 
powerful.] y 

1. Tumultuous 5 turbulent. 

’Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot h d 
paid me fcot and lot too. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

2. Quarrelfome 3 fcolding; furious. ’ y u 

The eldeft was a termagant , imperious, prodiVal, pro 15 ' 

^ gate wench. Arbuthnot’s FUJI, of °John Bul'l 

Termagant, n.f. A fcold 3 a brawling turbulent woman 

It appears in Shakefpeare to have been anciently ufed of 
men. 

I could have fuch a fellow whipt for o’erdoing termam-f 
it outherod’s Herod. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet, 

For zeal’s a dreadful termagant , 

That teaches faints to tear and rant. FIndibras , p, jjj 

She threw his periwig into the fire: well, faid he, thou 
art a brave termagant. Tatler, N° 

The fprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a falamander’s name. p 6 p e 

TeRmer. n.J. [from term.] One who travels up to the term. 
Nor have my title leaf on pofts or walls, 

Or in cleft flicks, advanced to make calls 

For tenners, or fome clerk-like ferving man. B. JohnJpn. 

Terminable, adj. [from terminate.] Limitable; that admits 
of bounds. 

To Te'bminate. v. a. [ termino , Lat. terminer, Fr.] 

1. To bound ; to limit. 

Bodies that are folid, feparable, terminated and moveable, 
have all forts of figures. Locke. 

2. To put an end to : as, to terminate any difference. . 

To Terminate, v. n. To be limited3 to end 3 to have an 
end ; to attain its end. 

That God was the maker of this vifible world was evi¬ 
dent from the very order of caufes 3 the greateft argument by 
which natural reafon evinces a God : it being neceflary in 
fuch a chain of caufes to afeend to, and terminate in, fome 
firft ; which fhould be the original of motion, and the caufe 
of all other things, but itfelf be caufed by none. South. 

The wifdom of this world, its deftgns and efficacy, termi¬ 
nate on this fide heaven. South’s Sermons . 

Ere I the rapture of my wifh renew, 

I tell you then, it ienninates in you. Dryden’s Aurengzele. 

Termination, n.f [from terminate.] 

1. The aft of limiting or bounding. 

2. Bound 3 limit. 

Its earthly and falinous parts are fo exactly refolved, tbaf 
its body is left imporous, and not difereted by atomical ter¬ 
minations. Brown’s Vidgar Err ours, b. ii. 

3. End 3 concluflon. 

4. [In grammar; terminatio , Latin 5 terminal fen, Fr.] End of 
words as varied by their ftgnifications. 

Thofe rude heaps of words and terminations of an un¬ 
known tongue, would have never been fo happily learnt by 
heart without fome fmoothing artifice. Watts. 

5. Word ; term. Not in ufe. 

She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs 5 if her breath 
were as terrible as her te mmations, there were no living near 


her, fhe would infeCt to the North ftar. 


Shakefpeare . 


Dryden. 


TermiRthus. n.f. [rip j w,w 9 © J .] A tumour. 

Tcrminthus is of a blackifh colour 3 it breaks, and within 
a day the puftule comes away in a flough JVifeman. 

TeRmless. adj. [from term.] Unlimited 3 boundlefs. 

Thefe betrayingdights look not up towards termlefs joys, 
nor down towards* endlefs forrows. Kaleign. 

TeRmly. adv. [from term.] Term by term 3 every term. 
The fees or allowances that are termly given to thefe de¬ 
puties I pretermit. Bacon. 

The clerks are partly rewarded by that means alfo, be- 
fides that tennly fee which they are allowed. Baton. 

TeRnary. adj. [ternaire, Fr. ternantus, Lat.] Proceeding J 
threes 3 confifting of three. 

TeRnary. [n.f. [ternarius, Lat. tempo, Lat.] The num 

TeRnion. S ber three. , 

Thefe nineteen confonants flood in fuch confuted 01 er, 
fome in ternaries , fome in pairs, and fome lingle. °u er k 

TeRrace. n.J. [terrace, French 3 terraccia , Italian.] in “ 
mount of earth covered with grafs. , 

He made her gardens not only within the palaces, 
upon te 1 rajfcs raifed with earth over the arched roois, Pj^ ^ 
with all forts of fruits. ^ 

Fear broke my llumbers, I no longer flay. 

But mount the terrace , thence the town furvey. 

ToTe'rrace. v. a. [from the noun.] n. 

The reception of light into the body of the but in o^ ^ 
now be fupplied, by terracing any ftory which is in * n f> 
darknefs. Niton’s ArchtUclm- 

Clermont’s terrac’d height and Efliers groves. ^ )0 fg, 

Terra'queous. adj. [terra and aqua, Latin.] Comp 0 
land and water. 
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TER 

The terraqueous globe is, to this day, nearly in the fame 
rnnditioifthat the univerfal deluge left it. Woodward. 

Terue'ne. “dj- [terrenus, Lat.] Earthly; terreftna . 

1 They think that the fame rules of decency which ferve 
things ^one unto terrene powers, fliould universally deCi c- 
is fit in the fervice of God Hooker, b. v. 

Our terrene moon is now eclips d, 

And it portends alone the fall of Antony. Shakefpeare . 

God fet before him a mortal and immortal life a-ftature 
cceleftial and terrene 5 but God gave man to himfell. lialag . 

Over many a tradt 

Of heav’n they march’d, and many a province wiue, 
Tenfold the length of this terrene. Milton s l ar. Loj . 
TeRre-blue. n.f. [terre and bleu, Fr.] A fort 01 earth. 

Terre-blue is a light, loofe, . 

TE'RRE-VERTE. n.f. [French.] A fort of earth. 

Terre-vcrte owes its colour to a flight admixture of copper. 

JVoodward’s Meth. Foffils. 

Terre-verte, or green earth, is light 3 it is a mean betwixt 
yellow ochre and ultramarine. Dryden s Dufreynoy. 

TeRreous. adj. [terreus, Lat.] Earthy 3 conliftmg ol earth. 
There is but little ftmilitude betwixt a ten ecus humidity 
and plantal germinations. Glamnlle s Step. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bot¬ 
tom, variously begin intumefcencies. Brown’s Vulgar Zrr. 
Terrestrial, adj. [terrejlris, Lat.] 

1. Earthly; not cceleftial. 

Far paffing th’ height of men terreflrial, 

Like an huge-giant of the Titan race. Spcnfer. 

Terreflrial heav’n ! danc’d round by other heav’ns 
That fhine, yet bear their bright ofliciuus lamps, 

Light above light. Muton, 

Thou brought’!! Briareus with his hundred hands, 

So call’d in heav’n 3 but mortal men below 
By his terreflrial name Htgeon know. Dryden. 

,2. Confifting of earth; terreous. Improper. 

I did not confine thefe obfervations to land or ierrejlrial 
parts cf the globe, but extended them to the fluids. JVcodw. 
To Terre'strify. v. a. [tcrrefhis and facio , Latin.] 1 o re¬ 
duce to the ftate of earth. 

Though we fhould affirm, that heaven were but earth ce- 
leftified, and earth but heaven terrejlrifed ; or, that each 
part above had an influence on its divided affinity below ; 

. yet to Angle out thefe relations is a work to be effedled by 
revelation. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

TeRRe'strious. adj. [terrejlris, Lat. tsrrejlre , Pr.j I er ~ 
reous 3 earthy 3 confifting of earth. 

This variation proceedeth from terrcflncus eminences or 
earth refpeefting the needle. Brown. 

TeRrible. adj. [terrible , Fr. from terribilis, Lat.] 

1. Dreadful; formidable 3 caufing fear. 

Was this a face to be expos’d 
In the molt terrible and nimble ftroke 
Of quick, crofs lightning. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Fit love for gods 

Not terrible , though terrour be in love. Milton. 

Thy native Latium was thy darling care, 

Prudent in peace, and terrible in war. Prior. 

2 . Great fo as to offend : a colloquial hyperbole* 

Being indifpos’d by the terrible coldnefs of the feafon, he 
repofed himfelf till the weather fhould mend. Clarendon. 

I began to be in a terr ible fear of him, and to look upon 
myfelf as a dead man. Tillotfon. 

TeRribleness. n.J. [from terrible.] Formidablenefs 3 the 
quality of being terrible : dreadfulnefs... 

Having quite loft the way of noblenefs, he ftreve to climb 
to the height of terriblenefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Their terriblenejs is owing to the violent contufion and la¬ 
ceration of the parts. Sharp’s Surgery . 

TeRribly. n.f. [from terrible.] 

1. Dreadfully 3 formidably 3 fo as to raife fear. 

The polifh’d fteel gleams terribly from far, 

And every moment nearer fhows the war. Dryden * 

2. Violently 3 very much. 

The poor man fqualled terribly. Gulliver’s Travels. 

TeRrier. n.f. [terrier , Fr. from terra , earth.] 

1. A dog that follows his game under-ground. 

The fox is earth’d, but I fhall fend my two terriers in 
after him. Dryden’s Spanijh Fyyar. 

2 . [ Terrier , Fr.] A furvey or regifter of lands. 

King James’s canons require that the bifhops procure a 
terrier to be taken of fuch lands. Ayliffe. 

3. [From terebro, Lat.] A wimble ; auger or borer. Ainf. 
1 erri'fick. adj. [terrifeus , Latin.] Dreadful 3 caufing ter- 
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rour. 


The ferpent, fnbtleft beaft of all the field, 

Of huge extent fometimes, with brazen eyes 
And hairy mane ten ifek. Milton's Par. Loft, 

The Britifh navy through ocean vaft 
Shall wave her double crofs, t’ extremeft climes 
Tcrrifick. 


h vii. 


Philips4 
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To TeRrify. v. a. [terror and facio, Latin.] Fo flight, to 

fhock with fear 3 to make aii«.»id. . t 

* Thou fcareft me with dreams, and tdrrifiefl 

Vi lmin ilandered aS if hi had 

In nothing terrified by your adVOrfaries. P. J. i. - y- 

Neither doth it befeem this moil wealthy fiate ro be Arm- 
fed from that which is right with any charges o! war. A null's. 

The amazing difficulty of his account will rather .cnv/V 
than inform him; and iceep him from fetttng Heartily , about 
fuch a talk as he defpairs ever to go through with. bouti. 
Meteors for various purpofes to form ; , 

The breeze to cheer, to terrify the ftorm. 

Territory, n.f. [territorium, law Latin 3 terr.toife, rr.] 

Land 3 country 3 dominion; diftridf. , 

Linger not in my territories longer than Iwiftci^expeoi'aon 
will give’ thee time to leave our royal court. _ Shakefpeare. 

'They erected a houfe vviihin their own territory, half way 
between their fort and the town. Haywajd. 

He faw wide territory fpread 

Before him, towns, and rural works between. Milton . 

Ne’er did the Turk invade our territory. 

But fame and terror doubl’d ftill their files. Denham. 

Arts and fciences took their rife, and fiourifhed only in 
thofe fin all territories where the people were free. Swift. 
Te'rrour. n.f [terror, Lat. ttrreur , Fr.] 

1. Fear communicated. 

Amaze and terrour feiz’d the rebel hoft. FIAilton. 

The thunder when to roll 

With terrour through the dark aerial hail; Milton. 

2. Fear received. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit 
That dares not undertake. Shakefp. ring Lear. 

Thev foot thorough both the walls of the town and the 
bulwark alfo, to the great terrour of the defendants. Knalles. 
They with confcious tsrrours vex me round. Milton. 

O fight 

Or terrour , foul and Ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel. Milton. 

The pleafures and terrours of the main. Blackmore. 
The caufe of fear. 

Lords of the ftreet, and terrours of the way. Ahonym. 
Thofe enormous terrours of the Nile. Prior. 

So fpake the griefly terrour. Milton . 

Terse, adj. [ters, Fr. terfus, Lat.] 

1, Smooth. 

Many ftones precious and vulgar, although terfc and fmooth, 
have not this power attractive. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

2. Cleanly written 3 neat 3 elegant without pompoufnefs. 

To raw numbers and unfinifh’d verfe. 

Sweet found is added now to make it terfe. Dryden. 

Thefe accomplifhments in the pulpit appear by a quaint, 
terfe , florid ftyle, rounded into periods without propriety or 
meaning. Swift's Mi feel. 

TeRtian. n.f. [ tertiana, Lat.] Is an ague intermitting but 
one day, fo that there are two fits in three days. 

Tertians of a long continuance do moft menace this fymp- 
tom. Harvey on Confumptions. 

To TeRtiate. v. a. [tertio, tertius, Lat*] To do any thing 
the third time. 

Tessf/llated. adj. [teffella, Lat.] Variegated by fquares. 
Van Helmont produced a ftone very different from the tef- 
fellated pyrites. IVoodzuard on Fojjilsi 

Test. n.J. [tejl, Fr. tcjla, Italian.] 

1. The cupel by which refiners try their metals. 

2. Trial; examination : as by the cupel. 

All thy vexations 

Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 

Haft ftrangely flood the tejl. , Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

Let there be fome more tejl made of my metal. 

Before fo noble and fo great a figure 
Be ftampt upon it. Shakcj'p. Meaf far Mcafure. 

They who thought worft of the Scots, did not think there 
Vvould .be no fruit or difeovery from that tejl. Clarendon. 
What ufe of oaths, of promife, or of tejl. 

Where men regard no God but intereft. Waller. 

Thy virtue, prince, has flood the tejl of fortune 
Like pureft gold, that, tortur’d in the furnace, 

Comes out more bright, and brings forth all its Weight. Add-. 
3; Means of trial. 

Whom fhould my mufe then fly to, but the heft 
Of kings for grace ; of poets for my tejl. B. Johnfon. 

To be read herfelf foe need not fear ; 

Each tejl, and every light, her mufe will bear. Dryden. 
4. That with which any thing is compared in older to prove 
its genuinenefs; 

Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright. 

One clear, unchang’d and univerfal light. 

Life, force, and beauty, muft to all impart. 

At once the lburce, and end, and tejl of art. Pope. 

5. Diftfiminative 
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T E S 

5. Difcriminative characleriftick. 

Our penal laws no Tons of yours admit, 

Our tejl excludes your tribe from benefit. Dryden. 

6. Judgment; diftin£tion. 

Who would excel, when few can make a tejl. 

Betwixt indifferent writing and the beft ? Dryden, 

7. It feems to fignify any veffel that holds fire. 

Your noble race 

We banifh not, but they forfake the place: 

Our doors are open : True, but ere they come. 

You tofs your ’cenfing tejl, and fume the room. Dryden. 

Testa'ceous. act]'. [ tejldceus , Lat. tejlacee , Fr.J 

1. Confiding of fhells ; compofed of fhells. 

2. Having continous ; not jointed fhells; oppofed to cruftaceous. 

Tejlaceous, with naturalifts, is a term given only to fuch 
fifh whofe ftrong and thick fhells are entire, and of a piece ; 
becaufe thofe which are joined, as the lobfters, are crufta- 
ceous : but in medicine all preparations of fhells, and fub- 
ftances of the like kind, are thus called. Quincy. 

Several fhells were found upon the fhores, of the crufta- 
ceous and tejlaceous kind. Woodward's Nat. Hifh 

The mineral particles in thefe fhells is plainly to be difrin- 
guifhed from the tejlaceous ones, or the texture and fubftance 
of the fhell. Woodward's Nat. Hi/ 1 . 

TE'Sl AMENT, n.f [ tcjlament. Fr. tejl amentum, Lat.] 

1. A will; any writing directing the difpofal of the poffeflions 
of a man deceafed. 

He bringeth arguments from the love which always the 
teftator bore him, imagining that thefe, or the like proofs, 
will convidf a tef ament to have that in it which other men 
can nowhere by reading find. Hooker , b. iii. 

All the temporal lands, which men devout 
By tejl ament have given to the church. 

Would they drip from us. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He ordained by his lad tejlament , that his iEneis fhould be 
burnt. Dryden. 

2 . The name of each of the volumes of the holy feripture. 

Testamentary, ad), [tejlamentaire , French; tejl ament arius , 

Lat.] Given by will; contained in wills. * 

How many tejl ament ary charities have been defeated by the 
negligence or fraud of executors? by the fuppreifion of a 
will ? the fubornation of witnedes, or the corrupt fentcnce 
of a judge ? Atterbury s Sermons. 

Te'state. adj. [ tejlatus, Lat.] Having made a will. 

By the canon law, the bifhop had the lav/ful aidribution 
of the goods of perfons dying tejlate and intedate. Ayliffe. 

Testa'tor. n.f. [ tejlator, Lat. tejlateur, French.] One who 
leaves a will. 

He bringeth arguments from the love or good-will which 

V always th o'tejlator bore him. Hooker , b. iii. 

The fame is the cafe of a tejlator giving a legacy by kind- 
nefs, or by premife and common right. ' Taylor. 

TESTA'TRIX. n.f. [Latin.] A woman who leaves a will. 

Te'sted. adj. [from tejl.) Tried by a teflr. ' 

Not with fond fhekels of theT tejled gold. Shakefpeare. 

Te'ster. n.f. [ tejle , French, ahead: this coin probably be¬ 
ing didinguifhed by the head damped upon it.] 

1. A fixpence. 

Come manage me your caliver: hold, there is a tejler for 
thee. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV.. p. ii. 

A crown goes for fixty pence, a fhilling for twelve pence, 
and a tejler for fixpence. Locke. 

Thofe who bore bulwarks on their backs. 

And guarded nations from attacks. 

Now pracTfe evTy pliant gedure, 

Op’n ing their trunk for ev’ry tejler. Sivift's Mifcel. 

Young man your days can ne’er be long. 

In flow’r of age you peridi for a fong; 

Plums and dire&ors, Shylock and his wife. 

Will club their tejlers now to take thy life. Pope. 

2 . The cover of a bed. 

r T A ST ICL'E. n.f [ tejliculus , Lat.] Stone. 

That a bever, to efcape the hunter, bites off his tejlicles 
or dones, is a tenent very antient. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The more certain fign from the pains reaching to the 
groins and tejlicles. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Testification, n.f. [ tejlifcatio , Lat. from tejlify.) The 
a£t of witnefiing. 

When together we have all received thofe heavenly myde- 
ries. wherein Chrid imparteth himfelf unto us, and- giveth 
vifible tejlification of our bleffed communion with him, we 
fhould, in hatred of all herefies, factions, and fchifms, de¬ 
clare openly ourfelves united. Hooker , b. v. 

In places folemnly dedicated for that purpofe, is a more 
direct fervice and tejiification of our homage to God. South. 

Testifica'tor. n.f. [from tejl if cor, Latin.] One who wit- 
neffes. 

Te'stifier. >?./ [from tejlify.) One who tedifies. 

To TE'STIFY. v. n. [tcjiificor, Lat.] Towitnefs; to.prove; 
to give evidence. 

Jefus needed not that any fhould tejlify of man; for he 
knew what was in man. Jobniu 25. 


T E T 

One witnefs fhall not tejlify againd any, to caufe him to 



Heaven and earth fhall tejlify for us, that you^nu?!' 3 ?* 
death wrongfully. J T ft T s 

I h event was dire, V* 

As: this place teftifa Milton’s P ar . Lo/l i, 

10 1 e stif Y. v.a. To Witnefs ; to give evidence 0 f an. 
point. 

We fpeak that we do know, and tejlify that we havefeen* 
and ye receive not our witnefs. john iii 

Te'stily. adv, [from tejly.) Fretfully; peevifhly; m0 r 0 feh/‘ 
Testimonial, n. f [ tejlimonial, Fr. tejlimonium , Lat.] A 
writing produced by any one as an evidence for himfelf. 

Hofpitable people entertain all the idle vagrant reports and 
fend them out with paffports and tcjTimomals, and will ’have 
them pafs for legitimate. Government of the Townie 

It is poffiblc to have fuch tejlimonials of .divine authority as 
may be fufficient to convince the more, reafonable part of 
mankind, and pray what is wanting in the tedimonies of 
Jefus Chrid ? Burnet's Theory of the Earth; 

A clerk does not exhibit to the bifhop letters miffive or te¬ 
stimonial, tedifying his good behaviour. Avliff: 

TE'STIMONY. n.f. [tejlimonium, Latin.] }I 

1. Evidence given ; proof. 

I he proof of every thing mud be by the tjiimony of fuch 
as the parties produce. Spenfer 

If I bring you fufHcient tejlhnony, my ten thoufand ducats 
are mine. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

I could not anfwer it to the world, if I gave not your 
lordfhip my tefiimony of being the bed hufband. Dryden. 

I mud bear this tejlhnony to Otway’s memory, that the 
paffions are truly touched in his Venice Preferved. Dryden. 

2 . Publick evidences. 

By his .prefcript a faneduary is fram’d. 

An ark and in the ark his tefhnony ; 

The records of his covenant. Milton. 

3. Open attedation ; profeflion. 

Thou for the tejlimony of truth had born 
Univerfal reproach. Milton, 

To Testimony', v. a. To witnefs. A word not ufed. 

Let him be but tejlimonied in his own bringings forth, and 
he fhall appear a fcholar, a datefman, and a foldier. Shakefp. 

Te'stiness. n.f [from tejly.) Morofenefs. 

Tejlinefs is a difpofition or aptnefs to be anpry. Locke. 

T estu'dinated. adj. [tejludo, Lat.] Roofed; arched. 

Testudi'neous. adj. [ tejludo , Lat.] Refembling the fhell of 
a tortoife. 

TE'STY. adj. [tejlie, Fr. tejlurdo, Italian.] Fretful; peevifh; 
apt to be angry. 

Lead thefe tejly rivals fo adray, 

As one come not within another’s way. Sbakefpeare, 

Mud I dand and crouch under your ttjly humour ? Shak. 

King Pyrrhus cur’d his fplenetick 
And tejly courtiers with a kick. Hudibras , />. ii. 

Averfe or tejly in nothing they defire. Locke, 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tejly, pleafmg fellow ; 

Had fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, 
There is no living wjth thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 

Te'tchy. adj. Froward; peevifh: a corruption of tefy or 
’ touchy. 

A grievous burthen was thy birth to me, 

Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy. Shak. Rich, III. 
A filly fchool-boy, coming to fay my leffon to the world, 
that peevifh and tetchy mader. Graunt. 

TETE A PETE, n.f [French.] Cheek by jowl. 

Long before the fquire and dame 
Are tete a the. Prior, 

Deluded mortals, whom the great 
"Chufe for companions tjte/a fete .; 

Who at their dinners, en famille, 

Get leave to fit whene’er'you will. Swift's Mifcel. 

Te'ther. n.f [See Tedder.] A dring.by which.horfesare 
held from paduring too wide. 

Hamlet is young. 

And with a larger tether he may walk 
Than may be given you. 

Fame and -cenfure with a tether, 

By fate are always link’d together. . 

Imagination has ho limits ; but where, it is confined, ]V e 
find the fhortnefs of our tether. Swift- 

To Tether., v. a. [from the noun.] To tie up. 

Tetra'goNal. adj. [Tfipd'yoov® 3 .] Four fijuare. / - 
From the beginning of the difeafc; reckoning on unto e 
feventh day, the moon will be in a tetragonal or qua ra e 
afpe£t, that is, four ligns removed from that wherein f e 
difeafe began ; in the fourteen tji 'day it .will he an °PP°. e 
alpect, and at the end of the third feptenary. t dr agonal, again. 

, Brown’s Vulgar hr tours, 

TETRAP£'TALOCs._ adj. [rfra.ps; arid wirocAOj.,] 
flowers as confid of tour leaves round the i’cyle : phuts 
a tetrapetalous flower conftitute a tlidincl.icind* . t. > * U1 f„ 
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T/trakch. n.f. [tetroreba, Lat. tetrarque, 

T a Roman governor of the fourth part of a province. 

^ All the earth, 

Her kings and tetr'archs, are their tributaries . 

People and nations pay them hourly dipends. B. 

TetrVrchatE. 1 n.f [ rtipafoi*- J A Roman 

Te'trarcky. 5 rn 5 nt / ; A . ■ 

Tetra'stick. n.f [rtlpxfw] An e P 1 S ram 

f °Th ^Tetrajlick obliged Spenfer to extend his fenfe to the 
u ngt h of four lines, which would have been more clofely 

coiffined in the couplet. . ^ , _ lo Pf' 

Te'tRICAL. I adj. [ tetricus Latin; tetnque, Fr.] Froward; 

TVfRicoUS. ) perverfe ; four. 

In this the te&ical bada finding him to excel, gave him as 
a rare gift to Solyman. Knolles's Hijl. oj the Twks. 

Te'tter. n.f [terep, Saxon.] A fcab ; a (cuff; a ringworm. 

A mod indant tetter bark’d about 
Mod lazar like, with vile and loathfome crud. 

All my fmooth body. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A fcabby tetter on their pelts will dick. Dryden. 

Tew. n. f [towe, a hempen rope, Dutch.] 

Materials for ^rty thing. Skinner. 

An iron chain. , _ Ain J' 

To TEW. v. a. [tapian, Saxon.] To work; to beat fo as to 

foften. , ^ . 

Te'wel. n.f. [tuyau or tuyal, french.J 

In the back of the forge, againd the fire-place, is fixed a 
thick iron plate, and a taper pipe in it above five inches long, 
called a tewel , or tewel iron, which comes through the back 
of the forge; into this tewel is placed the bellows. Moxon. 

To Te'wtaw. v. a. [formed from tew by reduplication.] To 

beat; to break. 

The method and way of watering, pilling, breaking, and 
tewtawing, of hemp and flax, is a particular bufinefs. Mort. 
Text. n.f. [texte, Fr. textus, Lat.] 

1. That on which a comment is written. 

We expert your next 
•Shou’d be no comment but a text, 

To tell how modern beads are vext. Waller , 

2. A fentence of feripture. 

In religion 

What errour but fome fober brow 

Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shakefpeare. 
His mind he fhould fortify with fome few texts, which are 
home and appofite to his cafe. South's Sermons. 

Te'xtile. adj. [textilis, Latin.] Woven; capable of being 
woven. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranverfe, 
as in the warp and woof of textiles. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

The materials of them were not from any herb, as other 
textiles, but from a done called amiantus. JVilkins. 

Te'xtman. n.f. [ text and man.) A man ready in quotation 
of texts. 

Mens daily occafions require the doing of a thoufand 
things, which it would puzzle the bed textman readily to 
bethink himfelf of a fentence in the Bible, clear enough to 
fatisfy a fcrupulous confcience of the lawfulnefs of. Sanderfon. 
Te'xtrine. adj. [textrina, Lat.] Relating to weaving. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched maggots, not 
the parent animal, becaufe fhe emits no web, nor hath any 
textrine art, can convolve the dubborn leaf, and bind it with 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derham . 

Te'xtuary. adj. [from text.) 

1. Contained in the text. 

He extends the exclufion unto twenty days, which in the 
textuary fenfe is fully accomplifhed in one. " Brown. 

2. Serving as a text; authoritative. 

I fee no ground why his reafon fhould be textuary to ours, 
r <> r that G° d ^tended him an univerfal headfhip. Glanville. 
I e xtuarist. \n.f [textualre, Fr. from text.) One ready in 
I e xruARY. 3 the text of Icnpture; a divine well yerfed 
in feripture. 

Te'xture. n.f. [ textus , Lat.] 

1. The act of weaving. 

% Skins, although a natural habit unto all before the inven¬ 
tion of texture , was fomething more unto Adam. Brown. 

2 . A web ; a thing woven. 

Others, far in the graffy dale,* 

Their humble texture weave. Thomfon's Spring. 

3. Manner of weaving with refpeft either to form or matter. 

Under date ot riched texture fpread. Milton. 

A veil of riched texture wrought fhe wears. Pope. 
4 * Difpofition of the parts of bodies; combination of parts. 
Spirits not in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can third air. Milton 

While the particles continue entire, they may compofe bo- 
eics of the fame nature and texture now, with water and 
earth compofed of entire particles in the beginning. Newton 

[1Sanne ’ Sa ? on ; J A P article P laced in companion 
—ter the comparative adverb. 
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Milton. 
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Were we not better to fall once with virtue, ^ 

Than draw a wretched and difhonour’d breath. B. Johnfon, 
More true delight in that (mall ground, 

TJjan in poffefling all the earth was found. Daniel. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of affairs 
than in the bufinefs of that unfortunate earl. King Charles. 
He lov’c! her niore than plunder. r Congreve. 

I love ypu for nothing more than for the jud edeem you 
have for all the fons ot Adam. Swift. 

Thane, n. f [Se 5 n, Saxon.] An old title of honour, per¬ 
haps equivalent to baron. , . . , 

By Sind’s death I know I’m thane of Glamis ; 

But How of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives. Shakefp. 
To Thank, v.a. [Sancian, Saxon; dancken, Dutch; than- 

ken , German.] . . 

I. To return acknowledgments for any favour or kindnefs. 

The forlorn foldier, that fo nobly fought. 

He would have well become this place, and grac’d 
The thanking! of a king. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

For your dubborn anfwer 

The king fhall know it, and, no doubt, thank you. Shak. 
We thank God always for you. 2 Thcf ii 3. 

He was fo true a father of his country. 

To thank me for defending ev’n his foes, 

Becaufe they were his fubjedts. Dry-den's 
It is ufed often in a contrary or ironical fenfe. 

Ill fare our ancedor impure, 

For this we may thank Adam. 

Weigh the danger with the doubtful blifs, 

And thank yourfelf, if ought fhould fall amifs. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenlion of arms ; 
they may thank themfelves, becaufe they came fo late into 
the treaty ; and, that they came fo late, they may thank the 
whigs, whofe falfe reprelentations they believed. Swift. 

Thank. ?»./ [Sancay, Saxon; dancke , Dutch.] Acknow- 
Thanks. \ ledgment paid for favour or kindnefs ; expreffion 
of gratitude. Thanks is commonly ufed of verbal acknow¬ 
ledgment, gratitude of real repayment. It is feidom ufed in 
the Angular. 

The poored fervice is repaid with thanks. Sbakefpeare . 

Happy be Thefeus, our renowned duke. 

— Thanks, good Egeus, what’s the news ? Shakefpeare. 
The fool faith, 1 have no thank for all my good deed ; and 
they that eat my bread fpeak evil of me. Eccluf xx. 16. 

He took bread, and gave thanks to God in prefence of 
them all. Ails xxvii. 35. 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory. 1 Cor. xv. 
Some embrace fuits which never mean to deal effectually 
in them ; but they will win a thank , or take a reward. Bacon . 
For this to th’ infinitely good we owe 
Immortal thanks. Milton. 

Tha'nkful. adj. pSancyul, Saxon.] Full of gratitude; ready 
to acknowledge good received. 

Be thankful unto him, and blefs his name. Pfal. c. 4. 

In favour, to ufe men with much difference is good ; for 

it maketh the perfons preferred more thankful, and the reft 
more officious. Bacon's EJfays. 

Live, thou great encourager of arts ; 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 

ThaNkfully. adv. [from thankful.) With lively and grate¬ 
ful fenfe of good received. 

Here is better than the open air; take it thankfully. Shak. 

If you have liv’d, take thankfully the paft; 

Make, as you can, the fweet remembrance laft. Dryden. 
Out of gold how to draw as many diftimft fubftances as I 
can feparate from vitriol, I fhall very thankfully learn. Boyle. 
Thankfulness, n.f. [from thankful.) 'Gratitude; lively 
fenfe or ready acknowledgment of good received. 

He fcarcely would give me thanks for what I had done, 
for fear that thankfulnefs might have an introduction of re- 

ward - . Sidney, b. ii. 

Will you give me this maid your daughter ? 

—As freely, fon, as God did give her me. 

—Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulnefs. Shakefp. 
The celebration of thefe holy myfteries being ended, re¬ 
tire with all thankfulnefs of heart for having been admitted to 
that heavenly feaft. Taylor , 

Thankfulnefs and fubmiffion make us haDpy. L'Ejlrange 
Th a'nkless. adj. [from thank.) 

1. Unthankful ; ungrateful; making no acknowledgment. 
Leaft fo great good, as he for her had wrought. 

Should die unknown, and buried be in tbanklcfs thought. 

Eairy Queen, b. i. 

May he feel 

How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 

T o have a thanklefs child. Shakefp. Kim Lear. 

tfleit in thy genius, in thy love too bleft ! 

One grateful woman to thy fame fupply’d. 

What a whole thanklefs land to his deny’d. Pope. 

2. Not deferving, or not likely, to gain thanks. ^ * 

The contracting and extending the lines and fenfe of others. 
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if the firft authors might fpeak for themfelves, would appear 
a th anklefs office. Watt on. 

Wage {fill their wars, 

And bring home on thy brcaft more than kiefs fears. Crajhaw. 

Tha'nklessness. f [from than kiefs.] Ingratitude ; Failure 
to acknowledge good received. 

Not t’ have written then, feems little lefs 
Than worft of civil vices, thankhjjiiej's, Donne. 

Thanko'ffering. n. f. [thank and offering.'] Offering paid 
in acknowledgment of mercy. 

A thoufand thank-offerings are due to that providence which 
has delivered our nation from thefe abjure! iniquities. Watts. 

Thanksgi'ving. n. f. [ thanks and give.] Celebration of 
mercy. 

Thefe facred hymns Chriftianity hath peculiar to itfelf, the 
other being fongs too of praife and thankfgiving , wherewith as 
we ferve God lb the Jews likewife. • Hooker, b. v. 

tudemeritorious. 

Of old there Were fongs of praife and thankfgiving unto 
God. Neb. xii. 46. 

We fhould acknowledge our obligations to God for the 
many favours we receive, by continual praifes and thankf- 
givings. Tillotfon s Sermons. 

Thankworthy, adj. [thank and worthy.] Deferving grati- 
This is thankworthy, if a man endure grief. 1 Pet. ii. 19. 

If love be compelI'd, and cannot chufe, 

How can it "grateful, or thank-worthy prove? Davies. 

Tharm. n.f. [Be’apm, Saxon; damn, Dutch, the gut.] In- 
teftines twilled for fcveral ufes. 

That, pronoun. [ thata, Gothick; ^aer, Saxon; clat, Dutch.] 

4.* Not this, but the other. 

• He wins me by that means I told you. Shajfpeare. 

Odlavia, not only that, 

That were excufeable, that and thoufands more 
■ Of femblable import, but he hath wag’d 
New wars againft Pompey. Shakefpcare .- 

2. Which; relating to ah'antecedent thing. 

You’ll rue the time 

- That dogs me" with this anfvver. Shakefp, Macbeth. 

.Nothing they but dull can fhow. 

Or bones that haften to be fo. Cowley. 

3. Who; relating to an antecedent perfon. 

Saints that taught and led the way to hcav’n. Tickcl. 

4. It fometimes ferves to lave the repetition of a word or wards 
foregoing. 

I’ll know your bufinefs, that I will. Sbakfp. Henry IV. 
They faid, what is that to us ? fee thou to tjxit, Matth. 
Ye defraud, and that your brethren. 1 Cor. vi. 8. 

Yet for all that, when they be in the land of their ene¬ 
mies I will not call them away. Lev. xxvi. 44, 

_ They weep as if they meant 

That, way at leaf! proud Nabas to prevent. Cowley. 

This runick flibjeiSt will occur upon that of poetry. Temple. 
What is inviting in this fort of poetry proceeds not fo 
much from the idea of a country life itfelf, as from that of 
its tranquillity. Pope. 

5. Oppofed to this’as the other to one. 

- This is not fair; nor profitable that ; 

Nor t’other queftion proper for debate. Dry den's Perfms. 

In this fcale gold, in t’other fame does lie, 

The weight of that -mounts this fo high. Cowley. 

6. When this and that relate to foregoing words, this is referred 
like hie or cecy to the latter, and that like ilk or eda to the 
former. 

r. Such as. 

Bv religion is meant a living up to thofc principles, that is, 
to adl conformably to our belt reafon, and to live as bgcomes 
thdfe'who believe a God and a future.ftate. Tillotfon. 

8. That which ; what. 

Sir, I think the meat wants that I have. 

;_-Balling. * Shakefp. Comedy of Err ours. 

tj. The thing. 

The Nazarite hath vowed, befides that that his hand fhall 

Nwn. vi. 21. 

He made that art which was a rage. Cowley. 

10. The thing which then was. 

Secure proud Nabas flept. 

And dreamt, vain man, oithat day’s barb’rous fport. Cowley. 

ti. By-way of eminence. 

This is that Jonathan, the joy and grace, 

Thai Jonathan in whom does mixt remain 

All that fond mothers wilh. Cciuley. 

Hence love himfelf, that tyrant of my days. Cowley. 

12. In That. As being. 

Things are preached not in that they are taught, but in 
that they are pubiilhed. ‘ Hooker, b. V. 

TflXT. conjunction. 

j. Becaufe. ; 

It is not that I love you l.cfs 

- Than when before your feet I lay; 

But to prevent the fad increafe 
Of iropelefs love, I keep away. Waller. 
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get. 


y Swift. 


■ oigivc me toot I thus \oui patience wro’^T /■> ? 

2. Noting a corifequence, * 911 ’T 

That he fliould dare to do me this difgrace 
Is fool or coward writ upon my nice ? T) d' 

I he cuftom and familiarity oK thefe tongues do fonjetinf’ 
fo far influence the expreffions in thefe epiflies, .that onem^ 
obferve the force of the Hebrew conjugations * r ?' V 

3. Noting indication. ' ‘ Loch ' 

We anfwered, that wq held it fo agreeable, as we botl 
forgot dangers pall and fears to come, that we thought ' 
hour fpent with him was worth years of our former He ^ 

xt • r 1 1 Jjai on.s A eyj Atlantis 

4. Noting a final end. 

T reat it kindly, that it may 

Wifh at leaf! with us to flay, ’ ‘/y j I 

Thatch, n.f. p£ace, Saxon, fraw 9 Skinner, from hac \ 
roof, in Iflandick thak. Mr. 'Lye. ] Straw laid upon the’too 
of a houfe to keep out the weather. ^ 

Hard by a ftye, beneath a roof of thatch 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her earlv days 
Balkets of m at Billingfgate did watch, 

Cod, whiting, oyfter, muckrel, fprat, or-pjaife. Swift 
A plough-boy, who has never leen any thing but thatch-- 
ed houfes, naturally imagines that thatch belongs to the" vt> v 
nature of a houfe. ,... . Watts 

Then came rofy Health from hc.r cottage of thatch. Smart. 
To Thatch, v. a. ["Saccian, Saxon.] To cover as with flravv. 

Make falfe hair, and thatch . .. 

• 

A our poor thin roofs with burthens of thp dead. Shakefp. 
Mofs groweth chiefly upon ridges of hquies tiled or tkitch¬ 
ed. 'Bacon s Nat. Plijl. N°. 537. 
Then Rome was poor, and there ypu might behold 
The palace thatch'd with ftrqvv. Brjden. 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raife a houfe above two Rories'; 

A lyriclc ode would flate, a catch 
Would tile, an epigram would tloaich. 

On the cottage thatch'd, or lordlv roof 
Keen fattening. Thomfon. 

Tha'tcher. n. J. [from thatch.] One whofe trade is to cover 
houfes with ftraw. 

You merit new employments daily; 

Our thateber , ditcher, gard’ner, baily. Swift. 

Afh is univerfal timber ; it ferves the foldier, feamap,- car¬ 
penter, thatcher,- and hufbandman. ; Mortimer. 

To Thaw. v.n. [Sapan, Saxon; degen , Dutch,] 

1. To grow liquid after congelation; to melt. 

When thy melted maid 
His letter "at thy pillow hath laid : 

If thou begin’ft tp- thaw for this. 

May my name ftep in. Dmiie. 

It on firm land 

Thaws not but gathers heap, and ruin feems 
Of ancient pile ; all elfe deep fnow and ice. Milton. 
Having let that ice thaw of itfelf, and frozen the liquor a 
fecond time, we could not difeern any thing. Boyle. 

2. To remit the cold which had caufed froft. 

To Thaw. v. a. To melt what was congealed. 

Bring me the fairefl creature northward born, 

Wb ere Phcebus’ fire fcarce thaws the Hides. Shakefpearz, 
Think not that Caefar bears fuch rebel,blood, 

That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 
My love is thaw'd, 

Which, like a waxen image ’gain ft a fire. 

Bears no impreflion of the thing it was. ShahfjjlUYi* 
Burnifh’d flqel, that cafl a glare 
From far, arid feem’d to thaw the freezing air. Dry den. 

She can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell. Miten. 
Her icy heart is thaw'd. Qranvfl ' e * 

Ti-iaw. n.f. [from the verb.] Liquefaclion of any thing con¬ 
gealed ; warmth fuch as liquifies congelation. 

I was the prince’s jefter, and duller than a great thaw. 

Shakefp. Much ado about nothing. 
A man of my kidney, that am as fubjedl to heat as but¬ 
ter; a man of continual difiblution and thaw. Shakcfpecne. 

Hardens his ftubborn heart, but flill as ice 
More harden’d after thaw. _ Mutoxu 

That cold country where difeourfe doth freeze in the air 
all Winter, and may be heard in the next Summer, or a. a 
great thaw. Wilkins's Mata. J'Aagtc • 

When fliarp frofls had long conflrain’d the earth, 

A kindly thaw unlocks it with cold rain, 

Firfl: the tender blade peeps. 

The, article. [de 9 Dutch.] 

x. The article noting a particular thing. 

Your foil has - paid a foldiers debt; 

He only livH but till he. was £ .mart, 

The which 110 fooner had his.prowefs confirm d, 

In the unflirinking ftation where he fought, , , j 

But like a man he dy’il. Shakejbeare s 


Drydeiu 



Cowley. 

Cowley. 


THE 

He put him in mind of the long pfetcnce he had to he 
erroom of the bed chamber, for the which he could; not chute 
but fay, that he had the queen’s promife. Clarendon , u. vm. 
Unhappy Have, and pupil to a bell, 

Unhappy till the laft, the kind re leafing knell. 

I’ll march the mufes Hannibal. 

Phe fair example of the heav nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet, Cowley, mark ; 

Above the ftars let thy bold mufick found. 

Thy humble neft build on the ground. Cow.ey. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafle 

Brought death into the world. Milton. 

NUht fhades the groves, and all in filencc lie, 

All but the mournful philomel and I. Pope. 

2. Before a vowel c is commonly cut oft in verfe. 

Who had th' efpecial engines been to rear 
His fortunes up unto the ftate they were. Daniel. 

Th' adorning thee with fo much art 
Is but a barb’rous flrill, 

’Tis like the pois’ning of a dart. 

Too apt before to kill. Cowley . 

3. Sometimes he is cut oft. # 

In this fcale worth, in t'other gold does lie. Cowley. 

4. In the following paftage the is ufed according to the French 

idiom. 

As all the confiderable governments among the Alps are 
commonwealths, fo it is a conftitution the moft adapted of 
any to the poverty of thefe countries. Addifon on Italy. 

Thea'tral. adj. [ thcatral , Fr. theatralis, Lat.] Belonging to 
a theatre. 

The'atre. n.f [ theatre , Fr. theatrum , Lat.] 
j A place in which fhews are exhibited ; a playhoufe. 

This wife and univerfal theatre, 

Prefents more woful pageants than the feene 
Wherein we play. Shakefp. As you like it. 

When the boats came within fixty yards of the pillar, they 
found themfelves all bound, yet fo as they might go about, 
fo as they all flood as in a theatre beholding this light .Bacon. 
2. A place rifing by fteps like a theatre. 

Shade above fhade, a woody theatre 
Of ftatelieft view. Milton. 

In the rnidft of this fair valley flood 
A native theatre, which rifing flow, 

By juft degrees o’erlook’d the ground below. Dry den. 

Thea'trick. } adj. [theatrum, Latin.] Scenick ; fuitirig a . 
Theatrical. 5 theatre; pertaining to a theatre. 

Theatrical forms flickle hard for the prize of religion: a 
diftorted countenance is made the mark of an upright heart. 

Decay of Piety. 

Load fome vain church with old ihcatrick ftate. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 

Theatrically, aclv. [from theatrical.] I11 a manner fuiting 
the ffage. 

Dauntlefs her look, her gefture proud, 

Her voice theatrically loud. Sivift's Mifecl. 

Thef., the oblique fingular of thou. 

Poet and faint, to thee alone were giv’n a - 

The two moft facred names of earth and heav’n. Cowley. 
Theft, n. f [from theif] 

1. The a£l of flealing. 

Theft is an unlawful felonious taking away of another 
man’s goods againft the owner’s knowledge or will. Coivel. 

Mis thefts were too open, his filching was like an unfkilful 
finger, he kept not time. Shakefp. Merry IVives of Wirufor. 
Their nutfe Euriphile, 

Whom for the theft I wedded. Hole thefe children. Shak. 


2. The thing ftolen. 




If the theft be certainly found in his hand alive, whether 
r ox, afs, or fheep, he '{hall reftore double. Exod. xxii. 4. 
Ti-ieir. n.f.ffe opa, of them, Saxon.] Of them; the pro¬ 
noun pollcflive, from they. 

The round world fhould have {hook 
Lions into civil ftreets, and citizens into their dens. Shak. 
For the Italians, Dante had begun to file their language in 
verfe before Boccace, who likewife received no little "help 
irom his mafter Petrarch; but the reformation of their profe 
was wholly owing to Boccace. Drydcn. 

2. Theirs is ufed when any thing comes between the pofteflive 
and fubftantive. 

Prayer we always have in our power to beftow, and they 
never in theirs to refufe. Hooker, b v 

They gave the fame names to their own idols' which the 
Egyptians did to theirs. Raid do. 

The penalty to thy tranfgreffion due, 

And due to theirs which out,of thine will grow. Milton. 

Nothing but the name of zeal appears, 

T'wixt our belt actions and the worft of theirs. Denham. 

Vain are our neighbours hopes, and vain their cares, 
The fault is more their languages than theirs. Rofcommon. 
vv hich eftablifhtd law of theirs feems too ftridl .at firft, 
bccaufe it excludes all fecret intrigues. Dryden. 

And reading wifh, like theirs, our fate and fame. Pope. 


THE 

Them, the oblique of they. \ 

The materials of them were not from any herb. IVilkins. 

THEME, n.f [theme, Fr. from Ts'v.a.] 

1. A fubjetft on which one fpeaks or writes. 

Every objeiSt of our idea is called a theme, whether ** 
being or not being. Watts . 

Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the fwelling acl 

Of the imperial theme. Shakefpcare s Macbeth. 

When a foldier was the theme, my name . 

Was not far off. Shakefpcare s Cymbdine. 

O ! could I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 
My great example, as it is my theme : 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. Denham. ^ 

Whatever near Eurota’s happy ftream, 

With laurels crown’d, had been Apollo’s thetne. Rofcommon. 

Though Tyber’s ftreams immortal Rome behold. 
Though foaming Hermus lwells with tides cf gold, 
FromTe'av’n itfelf though feven-fold Nilus Hows, 

And harvefts on a hundred realms beftows ; 

Thefe now no more fhall be the mufe’s themes, 

Loft in my fame, as in the fea their ftreams. Pope. 

2. A fhort differtation written by boys on any topick, 

3. The original word whence others are derived. 

Let fcholars daily reduce the words to their original or 
theme, to the firft cafe of nouns, or firft tenfe of verbs. Watts. 
Themse’lves. n. f [See They and Self.] 

1. Thefe very perfons. 

Whatsoever evil befalleth in that, themfelves have made 
themfelves worthy to fuffer it. Hooker, b. v. 

2. The oblique cafe of they and felves. 

They open to themfelves at length the way. Mlton. 
Waken children out of lleep with alow call, and give them, 
kind ufage till they come perfectly to themfelves. Locke. 

Then. adv. [than, Gothick; San, Saxon; dan, Dutch.] 

1. At that time. 

The then bifhop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his 
majefty throughout that whole journey. Clarendon. 

Thee, then a bey, with my arms I laid. Dryden. 

2 . Afterwards ; immediately afterwards ; foon afterwards. 

If an herb be cut off from the roots in Winter, and then 
the earth be trodden down hard, the roots will become very 
big in Summer. Bacon s Nat . Hijl. N°. 437* 

3. In that cafe ; in confequence. 

Had not men been fated to be blind. 

Then had our lances pierc’d the treach’rous wood. Drydeni 
Had fate fo pleas’d I had been eldeft born. 

And then without a crime the crown had worn. Dryden. 
If all this be fo, then man has a natural freedom. Locke . 

4. Therefore; for this reafon. 

If then his providence 

Out of our evil feek to bring forth good. Milton . 

Now then be all thy weighty cares away. 

ThyJeaJoufies and fears, and, while you may, 

To peace and foft repofe give all the day. Dryden. 

5. At another time : as now and then, at one time and other. 

Now {haves with level wing the deep, then foars. Milton. 
One while the mafter is not aware of what is done, and 
then in other cales it may fall out to be his own a£t. L'Ejlr. 

6. That time : it has here the efieifit of a noun. 

Till then who knew 

The force of thofe dire arms ? Milton. 

Thence, n.f [contra&ed, according to Minfhew, from there 
hence.] 

r. From that place. 

Faft by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid. Milton. 

Surat he took, and thence preventing fame, 

By quick and painful marches thither came. Dryden. 

2. From that time. 

There fhall be no more thence an infant of days. Ij~a. lxv. 

3. For that reafon. 

Not to fit idle with fo great a gift 
Ufelcfs, and thence ridiculous about him. Milton's Agonijl. 

4. Fro?n thence is a barbarous expreftion, thence implying the 

fame. & 

From thence ; from him, whofe daughter 
His tears proclaim’d his parting with her; thence 
We have erofs’d. Shakefpcare. 

1 here plant eyes, all muft from thence 
Purge and difperie. Milton. 

1 he NCEFDRTH. adv. [thence and forth.] 

1. From that time. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome. Stcnfer. 

They {hall be placed in Leinfter, and have land given them 
to lue upon, in luch foft as fhall become- good lubjefts, to 
labour thenccfojto ior their living. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wrath fhall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy prefence joy entire. Milton. 

2. From thenceforth is a barbarous corruption crept into later 
books. 

Avert 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE 

Avert 

Hi's holy eyes; refoKing from thenceforth 
To leave them to their own polluted ways. Milton. 

Men grow acquainted with thefe felf-evident truths upon 
their being propofed; but v.-hofoever does fo, finds in him- 
(clf that he then begins to know a propofition which he 
knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never qu’ef- 
tions. Locke. 

Thenceforward, adv. [ thence an & forward.] Oh from that 
time. 

THE'OCRACY. n.f [ theocratic , Fr. 3 and xpaltw.] Go¬ 
vernment immediately fuperintended by God. 

The characters of the reign of Chrift are chiefly juftice, 
peace, and divine prefence or condud, which is called the - 
ocracy. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

T’heocra'tical. adj. [ thcocratique , Fr. from theocracy.'] Re¬ 
lating to a government adminiltered by God. 

The government is neither human nor angelical, but pe¬ 
culiarly theocrat cal. But nets Theory oj the Eaitb. 

Theodolite, n.f A mathematical inftrument for taking 
heights' and diftanees. 

The'ogony. n.f [ tbcogonie , Fr. S’ toy ov la,.] The generation 
of the gods. _ Bailey. 

Theolo'gian. n.f [. theologien , Fr. thedlogus , Latin.] A di¬ 
vine ; a profeffor of divinity. 

Some theologians defile places created only for religion by 
defending oppreffions. _ Hayward. 

They to their viands fell: nor feemingly 
The angel, nor in mid, the common glols 
Of theologians , but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger. Miltons Par. Lofl , h.v. 

Theolo'gic ai.. adj. [ tbcologiquc , Fr. tbcologia , Lat.] Relating 
to the fcicnce of divinity. 

Although fome pens have only lymbolized the fame from 
the myftery of its colours, yet are there other affedions 


T 


H £ 


might admit of theological alluiions. 


Brown. 


They generally are extrads of theological and moral fen- 
tcnces, drawn from ecclefiaftical and other authors. Swift. 
Theologically, adv. [from theological.] According to the 

principles of theology. _ 

Theo'logist. \n.f. [theologuss Lat.] A divine; one ftudious 
Theo'logue. i in the fcier.ce of divinity. 

The cardinals of Rome, which arc theologues , friars, and 
fchoolmen, call all temporal bufinefs, of wars, embaffages, 
(hirrery, which is under-fheriftries. Bacon s EJJays. 

A theologue more by need than genial bent; 

Int’reft in all his actions was difeern d. Drydcn. 

It is no more an order, according to popifh theologijis , than 
the prima tonfura, they allowing only feven ecclefiaftical 
theologifts. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

THE'OLOGY. n.f. [theologies Fr. &£o*o?fet.] Divinity. 

The whole drift of the feripture of God, what is it but 
only to teach theology ? Theology , what is it but the fcience of 
* things divine ? , Hookers b n i. 

She was moft dear to the king in regard of her knowledge 
in languages, in theology , and in philofophy. _ Hayward. 
The oldeft writers of theology were of this mind. Tillotfon. 
The'OjM achist. n.J. He who fights againft the gods. Bailey. 
The'omachv. n. f. [. 3 -i©° and p-o-yJ-\ The fight againft the 
gods by the giants. Bailey. 

ThecRbo. n.f [tiorba , Italian; tuorbe , Fr.] A large lute 
for playing a thorough bats, ufed by the Italians. Bailey. 
He wanted nothing but a fong, 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eafe the pain . 

His tugg’d ears fuffer’d, with a ft rain. - Butler. 

THE'OREM. n.f [theoreme , Fr. S’fwpup.] A pofition laid 
down as an acknowledged truth. 

Having found this the head theorem of all their difeouries, 
who plead for the change of ecclefiaftical government in 
England, we hold it neccffary that the proofs thereof be 
weighed. Hooker, b. 11. 

' The chief points of morality are no lefs demonftrable than 
mathematics ; nor is the fubtilty greater in.moral theorems 
than in mathematical. More s drnrn Dialogues. 

Many obfervations jo to the making up of one theorem, 

which, like oaks fit for durable buildings, muft be of many 

Graunt. 

years growth. . 

Here are three theorems, that'from thence we may draw 

fome coiiclufions. > Dryden’s Dufrefmy. 

Theorem a'tical. "} ^from theorem.] Comprifed in the¬ 
orems ; confifting in theorems. 


Theorkma'tick. 

Theore'mick. ^ , 

Theoremick truth, or that which lies in the conceptions we 

have of things, is negative or pofitive. Grew. 

Theore'tical. v r [ thcoretique , French; 1 Speculative ; 

TheoRe'tick. / ;• \ from S-swpriTixo?.] ( depending 

Theo'RICAL. ( QC} ' J [theoriqv.es Fr. front f on theory 

TrtEo'RiCK. J l Stwpi'a.] . J ° r r!^ eC i U " 
lation ; terminating in theory or {peculation ; not practical. 

When he fpeaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftill; 


And the mute wonder luvketh in mens ears; 

To fteal his fweet and honied fentences : 

So that the act and pradick part of life 
Muft be the miftrefs to this thebrique. Shake!} edre 

The theorical part of the inquiry being interwoven with 
the liiftorical conjectures, the philofophy of colours will be 
promoted by indilputable experiments. Boyle on Colour 
For theoretical learning and fciences there is nothin? yet 
complete. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

Theo'rick. n.f. [from the adjeCtive;] Afpeculatift; one who 
knows only fpeculation, not practice. 

The bookifti theories. 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As mafterly as he ; meer prattle, without practice, 

Is all his foldierihip. Shakefpeare': Othello, 

Theoretically. } ( [from theoretick.] ) Speculative- 

TheoRically. \ a J' l [from thcorick.] \ ly. n& i 

practically. 

The'oRst. n.f. [from theory.] A fpeculatift; one given to 
fpeculation. 

The greateft theorifts have given the preference to fuch a 
form of government as that which obtains in this kingdom. 

Addtfons Freeholder , N°. 51, 
THE'ORY. n.f [theories Fr. Ssuftcc.] Speculation; not prac¬ 
tice ; fcheme ; plan or fyftem yet fubfifting only in the mind. 

If they had been thcmfelves to execute their own theory in 
this church, they would have feen being nearer at hand. 

Hookers b. v. 

In making gold, the means hitherto propounded to effect 
it are in the pradice full of errour, and in the theory full of 
unfound imagination. Bacon’s Nat. Hf. N°. 326. 

PraCtice alone divides the world into virtuous and vicious; 
but as to the theory and fpeculation of virtue and vice, man¬ 
kind are much the fame. South's Sermons. 

Therape'utick. adj. [3-spa7rsuLxo?.] Curative; teaching or 
endeavouring the cure of difeafes. 

Therapeutick or curative phvfick reftorcth the patient into 
fanity, and taketh away difeafes actually affeCting. Brown. 
The practice and therapeutick is diftributed into the confer- 
' vative, prefervative, and curative. Harvey. 

Medicine is juftly diftributed into prophylaCtick, or the art 
of preferving health ; and therapeutick , or the art of reftoring 
it. Watts. 

There, adv. [thar, Gothick; "Seep, Saxon; daer, Dutch[; 
der, Danilh.] 

1. In that place. 

If they come to fojourn at my houfe, 

I’ll not be there. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Exil’d by thee from earth to deepeft hell, 

In brazen bonds (hall barb’rous dilcord dwell; 

Gigantick pride, pale terror, gloomy care. 

And mad ambition fhall attend her there. P°P ( * 

2. It is oppofed to here. 

To lee thee fight, to fee thee traverfe, to fee thee here, to 
fee thee there. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

Could their relifhes be as different there as they are here, 
yet the manna in heaven will fuit every palate. Locie. 

Darknefs there might well feem twilight here. Milton. 

3. An exclamation directing fomething at a diftance. 

Your fury hardens me. 

A guard there ; feize her. Drydcn's Aurengztht. 

4. It is ufed at the beginning of a fentence with the appearance 
of a nominative cafe, but ferves only to throw the nomina¬ 
tive behind the verb : as, a man came , or there came a man. 
It adds however fome emphafis, which, like many otier 
idioms in every language, muft be learned by cuftom, am 
can hardly be explained. It cannot always be omitted \ut 
out harfhnefs : as, in old times there was a great king .. 

For reformation of errour there were that thought it a pai 
of Chriftian charity to inftruCI them. 

There cannot in nature be a ftrength fo great, as to ma 
the leaft moveable to pafs in an inftant, or all t0 S et e ’ 
through the leaft place. Dfy >» * * ; 

There have been that have delivered themfelves 
ills by their good fortune or virtue. la¬ 

in human aCIions there are no degrees defcribed, u 

titude is indulged. . l 

Wherever there is fenfe or perception, there lorn ^ 

aCIually produced. ; 

c. In compofition it means that: as thereby , by tnot* ^ 

Thereabout, jadv. [there and about , thcreabou s 1 
Thereabouts. ) fore lefs proper.] 

1. Near that place. n;dn • and 

One fpeech I lov’d ; ’twas ./Eneas s tale o n aUfV h- 

thereabout of it efpecialJy, where he {peaks °f rnam 

ter * * a ; 

2. Nearly ; near that number, quantity, or Itate. ^jng 

Between the twelfth of king John and ‘. * ars or 

Edward the third, containing one hundred and m y y 
thereabouts, there was a continual bordering war. ^greot" 
Find a houfe to lodge a hundred and fifty perion., 
twenty or thereabout may be attendants. Soins 
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Some three months fince, or thereabouts 
She found me out. _ Suckling. 

Water is thirteen times rarer, and its refiftance lels than 
that of quickfilver tbereaboutSs as I have found by experi¬ 
ments with pendulums. Newton's Opticks. 

q. Concerning that matter. 

J As they were much perplexed thereabouts two men (rood 
t ' Luke xxiv. 4. 

TheREa'fter. adv. [there and after.] According to that; 
accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifferent well, proportion 
the body thereafter. Peacham. 

If food were now before thee fet, 

Wou’dft thou not eat ? thereafter as I like 

The giver. Milton. 

ThereaT. adj. [there and at.] 

1. At that; on that account. 

Every errour is a ftain to the beauty of nature ; for which 
caufe it blufheth thereat ; but glorieth in the contrary. Hooker. 

2. At that place. 

Wide is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth to 
deftrudlion, and many go in thereat. Mat. vii. 13. 

Thereby', adv. [there and by.] By that; by means of that; 
in confequence of that. 

Some parts of our liturgy confift in the reading of the 
word of God, and the proclaiming of his law, that the people 
may thereby learn what their duties are towards him. Hooker. 

Therewith at laff he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Fa. Ljhi. 
Being come to the height, they were thereby brought to an 
abfolute neceflity. Davies on Ireland. 

Dare to be true; nothing can need a lie, 

A fault, which needs it moft, grows two thereby. Herbert. 
If the paper be placed beyond the focus, and then the red 
colour at the lens be alternately intercepted and let pafs, the 
violet on the paper will not fuffer any change thereby. Neivton. 

TheRefore. adv. [there and fore.] 

1. For that; for this; for this reafon ; in confequence. 

This is the lateft parley we will admit; 

Therefore to our beft mercy give yourfelves. Shakefpeare. 

Falftaff is dead, 

And we muft yern therefore. Shakefp. Henry V. ‘ 

Therefore fhall a man leave father and mother and cleave 
to his wife. Gen. ii. 24. 

The herd that fecks after fenfual pleafure is foft and un¬ 
manly ; and therefore I compofe myfelf to meet a ftorm. Lucas. 
He blufhes ; therefore he is guilty. Spectator. 

The wreftlers fprinkled duff: on their bodies to give better 
hold : the glory therefore was greater to conquer without 
powder. IVeJl’s Pindar . 

2. In return for this; in recompence for this or for that. 

We have forfaken all and followed thee, what fhall we 
have therefore? Mat. xix. 27. 

Therefro'm. adv. [there and from.] From that; from this. 
Be ye therefore very couragious to do all that is written in 
the law, that ye turn not afide therefrom, to the right hand 
or to the left. Jofxxiu. 6. 

The leaves that fpring therefrom grow white. Mortimer. 

Therei'n. adv. [there and in.] In that; in this. 

Therein our letters do not well agree. Shakefpeare. 

The matter is of that nature, that I find myfelf unable to 
ferve you therein as you defire. Bacon. 

All the earth 

To thee, and to thy race, I give: as lords 

Poflefs it, and all things that therein live. Milton. 

After having well examined them, we fhall therein find 

, many charms. Dry den's Dufrefnoy. 

Thereint'o. adv. [there and into.] Into that. 

Let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto. Luke. 
Though we fhall have occafion to fpeak of this, we will 
now make fome entrance thereinto. Bacon. 

Thereo'f. adv. [there and of .] Of that; of this. 

Confidering how the cafe doth ftand with this prefect ao-e, 
full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we yield to the 
Slscmthmof. _ Hooker, b. i. 

1 is vain to think that lafting which muft end ; 

And when ’tis paft, not any part remains 

YW/; but the 'reward which virtue gains. Denham. 

I fhall begin with Greece, where my obfervations fhall be 
confined to Athens, though feveral inftances might be brought 
from other ftates thereof. ° Swift 

Thereo'n. adv. [there and on.] On that. . 

You fhall bereave yourfelf 

Of my good purpofes, and put your children 

Fo that deftruaion which I’ll guard them from, 

Ir //«■«« you rely. Shchfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

i *? tcr ^ alle , d t0 mmd ' the w °r d that Jefiis faid ; and when 
he thought he wept. Mark 

Its foundation is laid thereon. Woodivard 

HE REOUT. adv. [there and out.] Out of that. 

lbereout a ftrange beaft with feven heads arofe, 

1 hat towns and cafties under her breaft did cour. Spenfer 


THE 

Thereto'. I a dv. [there and to , or unto.] To that. 
Thereunto'. J l 

Is it in regard then of fermons only, that apprehending 
the gofpel of Chrift we yield thereunto our unfeigned aftent 
as to a thing infallibly true. Hookers b. v. 

This fort^of bafe people doth not for the moft part rebel of 
themfelves, having no heart thereunto , but are by force drawn 
by the grand rebels into their action. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree. Fairy ftpueen. 
That whereby we reafon, live and be 
Within ourfelves we ftrangers are thereto . Davies . 

A larger form of fpeech were fafer than that which punc¬ 
tually prefixeth a conftant day thereto. Brown. 

What might his force have done, being brought thereto , 
When that already gave fo much to do ? Daniel. 

That it is the appointment of God, might be argument 
enough to perfuade us thereunto. Tillotfon s Sermons% 

Thereupo'n. adv. [there and upon.] 

1. Upon that; in confequence of that. 

Grace having not in one thing fhewed itfelf, nor for fome 
few days, but in fuch fort fo long continued, our manifold 
fins ftriving to the contrary, what can we lefs thereupon con¬ 
clude, than that God would at leaft-wife, by tracl of time, 
teach the world, that the thing which he blelfeth cannot but 
be of him. Hookers b. iv. 

He hopes to find you forward 
And thereupon he fends you this good news. Shakefpeare, 
Let that one article rank with the reft; 

And thereupon give me your daughter. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Though grants of extraordinary liberties made by a king 
to his fubjeifts do no more diminifh his greatnefs than when 
one torch lighteth another, yet many times inconveniencies 
do arife thereupon. Davies on Ireland. 

Children are chid for having failed in good manners, and 
have thereupon reproofs and precepts heaped upon them. Locke. 

Solon finding the people engaged in two violent factions, 
of the poor and the rich, and in great confufion thereupon , 
made due provisions for fettling the balance of power. Swift. 

2. Immediately. 

Thereu'nder. adv. [there and under.] Under that. 

Thole which come nearer unto reafon, find paradife under 
the equinodial line, judging that thereunder might be found 
moft pleafure and the greateft fertility. Raleigh. 

Therewith, adv. [there and with.] 

1. With that. 

Germany had ftricken off that which appeared corrupt in 
the dodrine of the church of Rome, but feemed in diicipline 
ftill to retain therewith very great conformity. Hookers b. iv. 
All things without, which round about we fee. 

We feek to know, and have therewith to do, Davies. 

Therewith at laft he forc’d him to untie 
One of his grafping feet, him to defend thereby. Spenfer . 

2. Immediately. 

There with a'l. adv. [there and withal.] 

1. Over and above. 

Therewithal the execrable ad 

On their late murther’d king they aggravate. Daniel. 

2. At the fame time. 

Well, give her that ring, and give therewithal 

That letter. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

3. With that. J 

His hideous tail then hurled he about. 

And therewithal enwrapt the nimble thighs 

Of his froth-foamy fteed. ° Spenfer . 

Theri acal. adj. [iiTipicexd from theriaca, Lat.l Medici¬ 
nal; phyfical. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 

where there are theriacal herbs. Bacon. 
THERMOMETER, n.f [thermometres Fr. S-eppog and us- 

Tpov.J An inftrument for meafuring the heat of the air, or 
ot any matter. 

The greateft heat is about two in the afternoon, when the 
fun is paft the meridian, as is evident from the thermometer , 
or obfervations of the weather-glafs. Brown. 

Thermome'trical. adj. [from thermometer.] Relatino-to the 
meafure of heat. & 

His heat raifes the liquor in the thermometrical tubes. Cheyne. 
Thermoscope. [thermofeopes Fr. and crWco.l 

An inftrument by which the degrees of heat are difeovered * 
a thermometer. * 

By the trial of the tbermoppe, fifties have more heat than 
^ the element which they fwim in Arbuthmt m Aliments. 

1 hese, pronoun, the plural of this. 

1. Oppofed to thofe. 

Did we for thefe barbarians plant and fow 
On thefe , on thefe our happy fields beftow ? Dry den. 

2 ’ I/ftothefo/. 0 the P£rf0nS ° f thingS laft ; and 

More rain falls in June and July than in December and 
Januapr; but it makes a much -greater Shew upon the earth 
in thefe months than in thofes becaufe it lies longer upon it. 

Woodward's Nat. Hiji. p. iv. 

26 1 The'sis. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T H I 

Th e'sis. n.f. [ thefe , Fr. 3 -s<n?.] A pofition ; fomething laid 
down ; affirmatively or negatively. 

The truth of what you here lay down, 

By fome example fhould be (hewn. 

An honeft, but a fimple pair. 

May ferve to make this thefts clear. Prior. 

The'smotHETE. n.f. [tkefnothete , Fr. B’ecy’oB'trrig ; Hjt<rpo<; 
and A lawgiver. 

The'urgy. n.f The power of doing fupernatural 

things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. Bailey. 

THEW. n.f. [^eap, Saxon.] 

1, Quality ; manners; cuftoms ; habit of life; form of beha¬ 
viour. 

Home report thefe happy news, 

For well-yee worthy been for worth and gentle thewes. 

Fairy Queen, b.i. 

From mother’s pap I taken was unfit. 

And {freight deliver’d to a fairy knight, 

To be upbrought in gentle thewes and martial might. 

Fairy Queen, h. i. 

2. In Shakefpeare it feems to fignify brawn, or bulk, fiom the 
Saxon fteop,, the thigh , or fome fuch meaning. 

Nature crefcent does not grow alone 
In thezus and bulk; but, as this temple waxes. 

The inward fervice of the mind and foul 
G row's wide withal. Shakefpeare*s Hamlet. 

Will you tell me, mafter Shallow, how to chufe a man ? 
Care I for the limbs, the thewes , the ftature, bulk and big 
femblance of a man ? give me the fpirit, mafter Shallow. 

Shakefpeare*s Henry IV. 
The'wed. adj. [from thew.] Educated; habituated; accul- 
tomed. 

But he was wife and wary of her will, 

And ever held his hand upon his heart; 

Yet would not feem fo rude, and thewed in ill. 

As to defpife fo courteous feeming part. Fairy Qu. h. ii. 
They. n.f. in the oblique cafe them , the plural of he or Jhe. 
[SSi, Saxon.] 

I. The men ; the women ; the perfons. 

They are in a moft warlike preparation. Shak. Coriolanus. 

Why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The Spaniard 

Muft now confefs, if they have any goodnefs, 

The trial juft and noble. Shakefpeare. 

They eat on beds of filk and gold. 

At ivory tables, or wood fold 

Dearer than it. Ben]. Johnfons Catahne. 

They know 

To joy the friend and grapple with the foe. Prior. 

2. Thofe men ; thofe women : oppofed to fome others. 

Only they , 

That come to hear a merry play, 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

’Tis remarkable, that they . 

Talk moft who have the leaft to fay. Prior. 

3. It is uled indefinitely ; as the French on dit. 

There, as they fay, perpetual night is found 
In lilence brooding on th’ unhappy ground. Dryden. 

Thi'ble. n.f A flice; a fcummer ; a fpatula. Atnf. 

THICK, adj: piece, Saxon; dick, Dutch; dyck, Damfh; 
thickur , Iflandick.J 

1. Not thin. 

2. Denfe; not rare; grofs; crafs. 

God caufed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
{lime of the earth, make the land more firm, and cleanfe the 
air of thick vapours and unwholefome mifts. Raleigh. 

To warm milk pour fpirit of nitre ; the milk presently 
after will become thicker than it was. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

O Mot clear; not tranfparent; muddy ; feculent. 

Why haft thou loft the frefh blood in thy cheeks, 

And given my treafures and my rights of thee, 

To thick ey’d mufing and curs’d melancholy l Shakefp. 
A fermentation makes all the wine in the vefiel thick or 
foul ; but when that is paft, it grows clear of itfell. Temple. 
Encumber’d in the mud, their oars divide 
With heavy ftroaks the thick unwieldy tide. Addifon. 

4. Great in circumference ; not {lender. . ... 

My little finger fhall be thicker than his loins. I Kings xn. 
Thou art waxen fat; thou art grown thick, covered with 
fatnefs. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

<. Frequent; in quick fucceffion ; with little intermiffion. 

They charged the defendants with their fmall {hot and 
Turky arrows as thick as hail. Knolles. 

Favours came thick upon him, liker main {bowers than 
fprinkling drops or dews ; for the next St. George’s day he 
was knighted, made gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, 
and an annual penfion given him. JVotton. 

This beino- once a week, came too thick and too often 

about. ° S * llman ’ 
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His pills as thick as handgranado’s flew, 

And where they fell as certainly they {lew. Rofcom 
6. Clofe ; not divided by much fpace ; crowded. 

It brought them to a hollow cave. 

Amid the thickef woods. Fairy Qu b ' 

The people were gathered thick together. Luke xi 2 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, * * 

Nor thicker harvefts on rich Hermus rife. 

Than ftand thefe troops. Dryclen's JEn 

He fought fecure of fortune as of fame ; 

Still by new maps the ifland might be {hewn : 

Conquefts he ftrew’d where’er he came, 

Thick as the galaxy with ftars is fown. Dryden 

Objecls of pain or pleafure do not lie thick enough toge¬ 
ther in life to keep the foul in conftant adfion. Addifon 

7. Not eafily pervious; fet with things clofe to each other. 

He through a little window caft his fight. 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcanty light. Dryden 
The fpeedy horfe 

Watch each entrance of the winding wood. 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it flood. Dryden. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno flood 
A mount of rough alcent, and thick with wood. Dnden. 
Bring it near fome thick- headed tree. Mortimer. 

8. Coarfe ; not thin. 

It tafteth a little of the wax, which In a pomegranate, or 
fome fuch tbick-coatzd fruit, it would not. Bacon . 

77 ;/YA-leaved weeds amongft the grafs will need more dry¬ 
ing than ordinary grafs. Mortimer's FLujbandry. 

9. Without proper intervals of articulation. 

Speaking thick , which nature made his blemilh, 

Became the accents of the valiant. 

To feem like him. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Thick, n. f. [from the adjedtive.] 

1. The thickeft part or time when any thing is thickeft. 

Achimetes having with a mine fuddenly blown up a great 
part of the wall of the Spanilh ftation, in the thick of the 
duft and fmoak prefently entered his men. Knolles. 

2. Thick and thin. Whatever is in the way. 

Through perils both of wind and limb, 

Through thick and thin file followed him. Hudibras. 

When fir ft the down appears upon his chin, 

For a fmall fum to fwear through thick and thin. Dryden 
Thick, adv. [It is not always eafy to diftinguilh the adverb 
from the adjedlive.] 

1. Frequently; faft. ' • 

’Tis fome difafter, 

Or elfe he would not fend fo thick. Denham's Sophy. 

I hear the trampling of thick beating feet; 

This way they move. Dryden s Don Sebafian . 

2. Clofely. 

The neighb’ring plain with arms is cover’d o’er; 

The vale an iron harveft feems to yield, 

Of thick fprung lances in a waving field. Dryden: 

A little plat of ground thick fown, is better than a great 
field which lies fallow. Norris’s Mtfcel. 

3. To a great depth. , , nrr 

If you apply it thick fpread, it will eat to the bone. IViJcm* 
Cato has piercing eyes, and will difeern 
Our frauds, unlefs they’re cover’d thick with art. Addijon. 

4. Thick and threefold. In quick fucceffion; in great numbers. 

They came thick and threefold for a time, till one expe 
rienced ftager difeovered the plot. L Ef range s a • 

To Thi'cken. v. a. [from thick.’] 

1. To make thick. 

2. To make clofe; to fill up interftices. . . ... 

Waters evaporated and mounted up into the air, 

and coo) it. fMmris Nat. Of. 

q. Tocondenfe; to concrete. * 

The white of an egg gradually diflolves by heat, ex 
ing a little the heat of a human body; a greater e S^ 

heat will thicken it into a white, dark-coloured, . 

ma f s# Arbuthnot on Aliment 

а. To {Lengthen ; to confirm. 

’Tis a fhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream, 

And this may help to thicken other proofs, Othello. 

That do demonftrate thinly. Shakefp. Otl>" 

5. To make frequent. 

б. To make clofe or numerous. 

To ThFcken. v. n. 

1. To grow thick. 

2. To grow denfe or muddy. 

w,„„» *’■ - «"■ 

3. To concrete ; to be confolidated. 

Water ftopt gives birth 

To grafs and plants, and thickens into earth. 

4. To grow clofe or numerous. 

The prefs of people thickens to the com t, j) r y$p\. 

Th’ impatient crowd devouring the report. h 0 w 

Fie faw the crowd thickening , and defired ' 

many there were. 5. 1# 
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5 - To f. hc Combat thickens, like the ftorm that fi.es 
From weftward when the {how ry kids an e. 

Or patt’ring hail comes- pouring on the mam, 

trees } a clofe woo^orcopfe.^ 

Into the chiefeft thicket of the park. Shakefpta, e. 

1 Within a thicket I repos d ; and found Chatman. 

t f fall from heav’n a fleep interminate. Chapman* 

rhi or any of his, could not in hafte creep through 

permitted every bulh and briar ,rtti and tree, t0 

Pelves into one mam body and fore t. 

How often, from the fteep 

Of echoing hill, or thicket , have we heard 
Cceleftial voices, to the midnight air, 

Sole, or refponfive, each to other s note, 

Singing their great Creatoi . - , 

% brothers ftept to the next thicket fide * 

To bring me berries. 

Now Leda’s twins 

Their trembling lances brandifti’d at the foe ; 

Nor had they mifs’d, but he to thickets fled. 

Conceal’d from aiming fpears, not pervious to the 

I’ve known young Juba rife before the fun, 

To beat the thicket where the tyger flept, 

Or feek the lion in his dreadful haunts. Addifon s Cato. 
Thi'ckly. adv. [from thick.] Deeply; to a great quantity. 
Mending cracked receivers, having thickly oveilaid them 
with diachylon, we could not perceive leaks. Boyle. 

Thi'ckness. n. f. [from thick.] 
t The ftate of being thick ; denfity. 

2. Quantity of matter interpofed ; fpace taken up by matter 

mt In P the darkened room, againft the hole at which the light 
entered, I could eafily fee through the whole thicknefs of my 
hand the motions of a body placed beyond it. oy e. 

q. Quantity laid on quantity to fome confiderable depth. 

Poll a tree, and cover it fome thicknefs with clay on the 
top, and fee what it will put forth. _ Bacons A at. Hijt. 

4. Confiftence ; groffnefs ; not rarenefs ; fpiffitude 

Nitre mingled with water to the thicknefs of honey, and 
anointed on the bud after the vine is cut, it: will_ fprout 
fortFi. * Bacon's Nat. Hif. N . 444* 

Difeafes imagined to come from the thicknefs of blood, 
come often from the contrary caufe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. Impervioufnefs; clofenefs. . r . . , n . , 

The banks of the river and the thicknefs of the {hades drew 
into them all the birds of the country. Addijon. 

6. Want of fharpnefs ; want of quicknefs. . 

A perfon found in himfelf, being at fome times fubjecr to 
a thicknefs of hearing, the like efte£f. Holder. 

What you write is printed in large letters ; otherwise be¬ 
tween the weaknefs of my eyes and thicknefs of hearing, I 
{hould lofe the greateft pleafure. Sivift. 

Thi'ck-sculled. adj. Dull ; ftupid. 

Pleas’d to hear their thick-full'd judges cry, 

WF 11 mov’d ! oh finely faid ! Dryden. 

This downright fighting fool, this thick-full d hero. 

This blunt unthinking inftrument of death. 

With plain dull virtue has outgone my wit. Dryden. 

Thickset, adj. [ thick and ft.] Clofe planted. 

His eye-balls glare with fire, fuff us’d with blood. 

His neck {hoots up a thick fet thorny wood ; 

His bridled back a trench impal’d appears. 

And ftands ere£fed, like a field of fpears. Drydeit. 

The world is fo thickft with the numerous productions of 
the creatures, that befides the apparent beauty of things view¬ 
ed by all, there are thofe fecret graces in every part of na¬ 
ture, which fome few alone have the {kill to dilcern. Grew. 
Thi'ckskin. n.f. [thick and Jkin.] A coarfe grofs man; a 
numfkul. 

The fhallow’ft thickfkin of that barren fort. 

Who Pyramus prefented in their fport, 

Forfook his feene and enter’d in a brake. Shakefpeare . 

THIEF, n.f. [thiubs, Gothick; "beif, Saxon; dief Dutch. 
It was anciently written tbicof and fo appearcth to have been 
of two fyllables ; thie was wont to be taken for thrifty fo 
that thie of is he that takes of or from a man his thie , that is, 
his thrift or means whereby he thrives.] 

I. One who takes what belongs to another : the thief fteals by 
fecrecy, and the robber by violence; but thefe fenfes are con¬ 
founded. 

Take heed, have open eye ; for thieves do foot by night. 

Shakefpeare. 

This he faid becaufe he was a thief and had the bag. John. 

Can you think I owe a thief my life, 

Becaufe he took it not by lawlefs force ? 


Dry defi. 


Ain I obliged by that t’ affift his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? 

An excrefcence in the fnuff of a . 

Their burning lamps the ftorm enluing mow, 

Th’ oil fparkles, thieves about the fnuff do grow; May. 

Thief-taker. ) ( [thief and take.] 3 tett thieves, 

orwl former them to iufticc« # ^ 

A woff paired by as the thief-leader c were drag^ne a fox 

to execution. r , 

Mv ev’nines all I would with (harpers fpend. 

And make the thief-catcher my bolom friend. 

To Thieve, v. n. [from thief 1 Tofteal; to pradli t 
Thi'every. n.f [from thieve.] 

1. The praCfice of ftealing. n 

Ne how to lcape great punilhment and iliame, ^ 

For their falfe treafon and vile thievery. • 

Mafter, be one of them , ’tis an honourable 

thievery 

Do villainy, do; fince you profefs to do’t, 

Like workmen ; I'll example you wrth th,every. Shake#. 

He makes it a help unto thievery, for thieves having a de- 
fi a n upon a houfe, make a fire at the four corners thereof, 
and caft therein the fragments of loadftone, which raifeth 
£ ume Brown's Villg. Err ours , b. n. 

Amongft the Spartans, thievery was a practice morally good 

, , a South„ 

and honeit. 

2. That which is ftolen. _ , , a 

Injurious time now, with a robber s he.ite, r r . 

Crams his rich thiev'ry up he knows not how. Shakejpl 

Thi'evish. adj. [from thief] 

I. Given to ftealing ; practiiing theft. 

What, would’ft thou have me go and beg my food t 
Or with a bafe and boift’rous fword enforce 
A thievijh living on the common road. Shakefpeare . 

O thievifh night. 

Why fhould’ft thou, but for fome felonious end. 

In thy dark lanthorn thus clofe up the ftars. 

That nature hung in heav’n, and fill’d their lamps 
With everlafting^oil, to give due light 
To the milled and lonely traveller ? 

The thievijh God fufpeCted him, and took 
The hind afide, and thus in whifpers ipoke ; 

Difcover not the theft. 

2. Secret; fly. . 

Four and twenty times the pilot s glais 

Hath told the thievijh minutes how they pdfs. 

Thievishly, adv. [from thievijh.] Like a thief. 

They lay not to live by their worke, 

But thievifhly loiter and lurke. __ Tujfer's Hufb, 

Thi'evishness. n.f. [from thievijh.] Difpolition to fteal ; 
habit of ftealing. 

Thigh, n.f. [SeoJ), Saxon; thieo , Iflaridick; die, Dutch.J 
The thigh includes all between the buttocks and the knee. 
The thigh bone is the longeft of all the bones in the body : 
its fibres are clofe and hard : it has a cavity in its middle : it 
is a little convex and round on its forelide, but a little hol¬ 
low, with a long and fmall ridge on its backfide. Quincy. 

He touched the hollow of his thigh , and it was out of 
j 0 i nt> Gen. xxxii. 25. 

The flefh diffolved* and left the thigh bone bare, Wfeman . 
Thilk. pronoun. [Julc, Saxon.] That fame. Obfolete. 

I love thilk lafs : alas, why do I love ! 

She deigns not iiiy good will, but doth reprove, 

And of my rural mufick holdeth fcorn. Spenfer's Paji. 

THILL, n. f [•bille, Saxon, a piece of timber cut.] 1 he 
{hafts of a waggon; the arms of wood between which the 
laft horfe is placed. 

More eafily a waggon may be drawn in rough ways if the 
fore wheels were as high as the hinder wheels, and if the 
thills were fixed under the axis. Mortimer’s Hufb . 

Thill-horse. )n-.f. [thill and horfe.] The laft horfe; the 
Thi'ller. ) horfe that goes between the Ihafts. 

Whofe bridle and laddie, whitlether and nal. 

With collars and harneifs for thiller and al. Tuffer, 

What a beard haft thou got r thou haft got more hair on 
thy chin, than Dobbin my thill horfe has on his tail. Shak . 
Thi'mble. n.f [This is fuppofed by Minfhew to be corrupted 
from thumb bell.] A metal cover by which women fecure their 
fingers from the needle when they few. 

Your ladies and pale vifag’d maids, 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 

Their thimbles into armed gantlets change. 

Their needles to lances. Shakefp. Kitig John* 

Examine Venus and the Moon, 

Who ftole a thimble or a fpoonl Hudibras, p. i. 

Veins that run perpendicular to the horizon, have valves 
flicking to their fides like fo many thimbles ; which; when 
the blood preffes back, ftop its paffage, but are compreffed 
by the forward motion of the blood. Gheynet 

Thyme, 


Milton f 


Addifoni 

Shakefp. 
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Thime. n.f. [ thymus, Lat. thym, Fr.] A fragrant herb from 
which the bees are fuppofed to draw honey. This fhould be 
written thyme, which fee. 

Fair marigolds, and bees alluring thyme. Spenfer. 

THIN. adj. (/Sinn, Saxon; thunnur, Iflandick; dunn, Dutch. 1 

1. Not thick. J 

Beat gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires. Exod. 

2. Rare ; not denfe. 

The hope of the ungodly is like thin froth, that is blown 
away with the wind. JViJd. v. 14. 

In the day when the air is more thin, the found pierceth 
better ; but when the air is more thick, as in the night, the 
found fpendeth and fpreadeth abroad lefs. Bacon. 

Underftand the fame 
Of fifh within their wat’ry refidence ; 

Not hither fummon’d, fince they cannot change 
Their element, to draw the thinner air. Milton. 

The waters of Borifthenes are fo thin an L ight, that they 
fwim upon the top of the ftream of the river Hypanis. 

More. 

To warm new milk pour any alkali, the liquor will re¬ 
main at reft, though it appear fomewhat thinner. Arbuthnot. 

3. Not clofe ; feparate by large fpaces. 

He pleas’d the thin and bafhful audience 
Of our well-meaning, frugal anceftors. Rofcommon. 

Thou art weak, and full of art is he ; 

Elfe how could he that hoft feduce to fin, 

Whofe fall has left the heav’nly nation thin ? Dryden. 

Northward, beyond the mountains we will go, 

Where rocks lie cover’d with eternal fnow, 

Thin herbage in the plains, and fruitlefs fields, 

The land no gold, the mine no filver yields. Dryden. 

Thin on the tow’rs they ftand; and ev’n thofe few, 

A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew. Dryden. 

Already Caefar 

Has ravag’d more than half the globe; and fees 
Mankind grown thin by his deftrudtive fword. Addifon. 

4. Not clofely compacted or accumulated. 

Seven thin ears blafted with the eaft wind fprung up. Gen. 

Remove the fwelling epithets, thick laid 
As varnifih on a harlot’s cheek; the reft 
Thin fown with ought of profit or delight. Milton. 

Thin leaved arbute hazle-graffs receives. 

And planes huge apples bear that bore but leaves. Dryden. 

5. Exile; final). 

I hear the groans of ghofts ; 

Thin , hollow founds, and lamentable fcreams. Dryden . 

6. Not coarfe ; not grofs in fubftance. 

7. Not abounding. 

Spain is thin fown of people, by reafon of the fterility of 
the foil and the natives being exhaufted in fuch vaft territo¬ 
ries as they pofiefs. Bacon. 

Ferrara is very large, but extremely thin of people. Addifon. 

8. Not fat; not bulky; lean; Aim; flender. 

A fiim thin gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his 
body into a hen-rooft, and when he had fluffed his guts well, 
the hole was too little to get out again. ITEJlrange. 

Thin. adv. Not thickly. 

Fame is the fpur, that the clear fpirit doth raife. 

That laft infirmity of noble mind. 

To fcorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to burft out into fudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury with th’ abhorred fheers. 

And flits the thin,( pun life. Milton. 

A country gentlewoman, if it be like to rain, goes not 
abroad thin clad. Locke. 

To Thin. v.a. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. To make thin or rare; not to thicken. 

The ferum of the blood is neither acid nor alkaline : oil of 
vitriol thickens, and oil of tartar thins it a little. Arbuthnot. 

2. To make lefs clofe or numerous. 

The bill againft root and branch never paffed till both 
houfes were fufficiently thinned and overawed. King Charles. 
T’ unload the branches, or the leaves to thin 
That fuck the vital moifture of the vine. Dryden. 

’Tis Caefar’s fword has made Rome’s fenate little, 

And thinn'd its ranks, Addifon's Cato. 

3. To attenuate. 

The vapours by the folar heat 
Thinn'd and exhal’d rife to their airy feat. Blackmore. 
Thi'nly. adv. [from thin.] Not thickly; not clofely; not 
denfely; not numeroufly. 

It is commonly opinioned, that the earth was thinly inha¬ 
bited before the flood. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Thine, pronoun, [thein, Gothick; "Sin, Saxon ; dijn, Dutch.] 
Belonging or relating to thee ; the pronoun poffeflive of thou. 

It is ufed for thy when the fubftantive is divided from it: as, 
this is thy houfe ; thine is this houfe ; this houfe is thine. 

Thou haft her, France ; let her be thine , for we 
Have no fuch daughter. Shakefp. King Lear . 
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THINK. ti. f. [’Sing, Saxon ; ding , Dutch.! 

I. Whatever is ; not a perfon. A general word 
Do not you chide ; I have a thing for vou* 

-You have a thing for me ? 7 

It is a common thing — 

--Ha? 

•-To have a foolifh wife. Shak,r* n 1 

The great matter he found bufy in packing up hi, 
againft his departure Knolks’s Hifi. j£$% 

The remnant of the meat-offering is a thing moft holy 

Says the mafter, you devour the fame things tW^ 3 ’ 
would have eaten, mice and all. S L'E/h^ 

A thing by neither man or woman priz’d, J rm * e% 

And fcarcely known enough to be defpis’d. n ? 

I fhould blufh to own fo rude a thing , 

As it is to fhun the brother of my king. 


Wicked men, who underftand any thing of wifdomTnT’ 
fee the imprudence of worldly and irreligious courfes. Tillotf 7 
. It is ufed in contempt. •’ on ' 

I have a thing in profe, begun above twenty-eHht years 
ago, and almoft finifhed : it will make a four fhitlin/ vo¬ 
lume. I . “ 

. It is ufed of perfons in contempt, or fometimes with ‘ 7 ’ 
See, fons, 


pity. 


what things you are ! how quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her objeft? 

For this the foolifh over-careful fathers 

Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains with 

care * Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Never any thing was fo unbred as that odious man. Congr. 
The poor thing fighed, and with a blefling exprefied with 
the utmoft vehemence turned from me. Addifon . 

I’ll be this abje£I thing no more. 

Love give me back my heart again. Granville . 

4. It is ufed by Shakefpeare once in a fenfe of honour. 

I lov’d the maid I married; never man 
Sigh’d truer breath : but that I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my wrapt heart. Shakefp. 
To THINK, v. n. prefer, thought. [thankgan , Gothick; 

Eencean, Saxon; dencken , Dutch.] 

1. To have ideas; to compare terms or things; to reafon; to 
cogitate ; to perform any mental operation. 

Thinkings in the propriety of the Englifh tongue, fignifies 
that fort of operation of the mind about its ideas, wherein 
the mind is a&ive; where it, with fomc degree of voluntary 
attention, confiders any thing. Locke. 

What am I ? or from whence ? for that I am 
I know, becaufe I think ; but whence I came. 

Or how this frame of mine began to be. 

What other being can difclofe to me ? Dryden. 

Thofe who perceive dully, or retain ideas in their minds 
ill, will have little matter to think on. Lode. 

It is an opinion that the foul always thinks , and that it has 
the a£hial perception of ideas in itfelf conftantly, and that 
atftual thinking is as infeparable from the foul, as aftual ex- 
tenfion is from the body. Locke. 

Thefe are not matters to be flightly and fuperficially thought 
upon. Tillotf on's Sermons. 

His experience of a good prince muft give great fatisfac-* 
tion to every thinking man. Addifon's Freeholder. 

2. To judge; to conclude ; to determine. 

Let them marry to whom they think beft; only to their 
father’s tribe fhall they marry. Num. xxxvi. 6. 

I fear we fhall not find 

This long defired king fuch as was thought. Daniel 

3. To intend. 

Thou thought'Jl to help me, and fuch thanks I give, 

As one near death to thofe that wifh him live. Shakefpeare.. 

4. To imagine; to fancy. 

Something fince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 

That his return was moft requir’d. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Edmund, I thinks is gone. 

In pity of his mifery, to difpatch 

His nighted life. Shakefp . King Lear. 

W e may not be ftartled at the breaking of the exterior 
earth ; for the face of nature hath provoked men to think 0 
and obferve fuch a thing. Burnet's Theory of the Lartb. 

Thofe who love to live in gardens, have never thought 0 
contriving a winter garden. Speftator , N°. 477 ' 

5. To mufe; to meditate. 

You pine, you languifh, love to be alone. 

Think much, fpeak little, and in fpeaking figh. 

6. To recoiled!; to obferve. 

We are come to have the warrant. , * 

—Well thought upon ; I have it here about me. Sha ejp. 
Tlnnk upon me, my God, for good, according to ai t a 
I have done. 7 * Mfcv. i* 

7. To judge; to conclude. 

If your general acquaintance be among ladies, P roVI 
they have no ill reputation, you think you are fafe. ^jj 


Dryden. 


T H I 

X trw if’- "ft 

The opinion, of others whom we know and ilmk wdl of 
ar e no ground of ad'ent. 

8 ‘ T An 7 oneT»y rtfcf With himfelf, how then can any 
thing live in Mercury and Saturn. ot 1 

rp I’m ink. v. a. 

J To imagine; to image in the mind; to conceive. 

Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king. 

And as my patron thought on in my prayer. 

Charity thirtieth no evil. J ^ 

'TV» Kplieve ; to efteem. , 

% Me thought I faw the grave where Laura lay. 

Me thinuth the running of the foremoft is like that of 
1 2 Sam. xviu. 27. 

A11111 Nor think fuperfluous others aid. Milton. 

» To Think much. To grudge. . 

He thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milton. 

If we confider our infinite obligations to God, we have no 
reafen to think much to facrifice to him our deareft interefts 

in this world. ' Strmau - 

±. To Think fcorn. To difdain. 

^ He thought team to lay hands on Mordecai alone. LJtb. in. 
Thi'nker. n.f. [from think.] One who thinks in a certain 


‘ No body is made any thing by hearing of rules, or laying 
them up in his memory; practice muft iettle the habit : you 
may as well hope to make a good mufician by a lecture in 
the art of mufick, as a coherent thinker, or Ariel reafoner, 

by a fet of rules. t 

If a man had an ill-favoured nofe, deep thinkers would im¬ 
pute the caufe to the prejudice of his education. Swift. 

Thi'nking. n.f [from think.] Imagination; cogitation; 

judgment. . f . 

He put it by once; but, to my thinking , he would tain 

have had it. _ _ Shakefp. Julius Caefar. 

If we did think, 

His contemplations were above the earth, 

And fix’d on fpiritual objedts, he fhould ftill 
Dwell in his mufings ; but I am afraid 
His thinkings are below the moon, nor worth 
His ferious conlidering. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I heard a bird fo fing, 

Whofe'mufick, to my thinking , pleas’d the king. Shakefp. 

I was a man, to my thinking , very likely to get a rich wi¬ 
dow. \ Addifon s Cucird . N^ • 97 * 

Thinly, n. f. [from thin.] 

1. Not thickly. 

2. Not clofely ; not numeroufly. 

It is opinioned, that the earth was thinly inhabited before 
the flood. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Our walls are thinly mann’d ; our beft men flain : 

The reft, an heartlefs number, fpent with watching. Dryd. 
Thinness, n.f [from thin. ] 

X. The contrary to thicknefs ; exility ; tenuity. 

Tickling is moft in the foies, arm-holes and fldes, be¬ 
caufe of the thinnefs of the fkin. Bacon. 

No breach, but an expanfion. 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. Donne. 

Tranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water, a;r, &c. when 
made very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherwife 
formed into plates, do exhibit various colours according to 
their various thimiefs , although at a greater thicknefs they 
appear very clear and colourlefs. Newton's Opsticks. 

Such depend upon a ftiorig projedlile motion of the blood, 
and too great thiimefs and delicacy of the veflels. Arbuthnot . 

2. Paucity; fcarcity. 

The buzzard 

Invites the feather’d Nimrods of his race, 

'Fo hide the thinnefs of their flock from fight. 

And all together make a feeming goodly flight. Dryden. 

In country villages pope Leo the feventh indulged a • 
practice through the thinnefs of the inhabitants, which opened 
a way for pluralities. Aylijfe's Paragon. 

3- Rarenefs ; not fpiffitude. 

Thofe pleafures that fpring from honour the mind can nau- 
feate, and quickly feel the thinnefs of a popular breath. South. 

I hird. adj. [-SpfSSa, Saxon.] The firft after the fecond ; 
the ordinal of three. 

This is the third time : I hope good luck lies in odd num- 
Lrs. Shakefpeare. 

Third, n.f [from the adjciftivc.] 

3 . The third part. 

To thee and thine hereditary ever, 

P-cmain this ample third of our fair kingdom. Shakefp. 

Men of their broken debtors take, a third, 

A fixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again. Shakefpeare. 
The proteftant fubjefb of the abbey make up a third of 
its people. ‘ Addifon. 


T H I 

No fcnter.ce can ftand that is not confirmed by two thirds 
_ , -i A dan on. 

fuch clamours are like the feigned quarrels o. combined 
cheats, to delude fome third perfon. Decay of Piety. 

9 The fixtieth part of a fecond. 

Divide the natural day into twenty-four equal parts, an 
hour into fixty minutes, a minute into fixty feconds, a (ccond 
into fixty thirds. Holder on Time. 

Thi'rdborough. n.f [third and borough.] An undcr-con- 

ftablc. _ , ,.11 

Thi'rdly. adv. [from third.] In the third place. 

Firft, metals are more durable than plants ; feconoly, they 

are mere folid ; thirdly , they are wholly lubterrany. Aacon. 

To Thirl. </.*. [‘Mian, Sax.] To pierce; to perforate. AmJ . 

THIRST, n.f [Syppb Saxon ; dorjl, Dutch.] _ 

1 The pain fuffered for want of drink ; want of drink. 

But fearlefs they perfue, nor can the flood 
Quench their dir ethirjl ; alas ! they thirft for blood. Denb. 
Thus accurs’d. 

In midft of water I complain of thirfl. . Dryaen. 

Third and hunger denote the ftate of fpitile and liquor or 
the ftomach. Thirfl is the fign of an acrimony commonly 
alkalefcent or muriatick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 Eagernefij; vehement defirc. 

°Not hope of praife, nor thirfl of worldly good. 

Enticed us to follow this emprize. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Thou haft allay’d the thirfl I had of knowledge.^ Milton . 
Say is’t thy bounty, or thy thirfl of praile. Granville. 
This is an a&ive and ardent thirfl after happinefs, or after 
a full, beatifying objedt. Cheyne. 

3. Draught. 

'The rapid current, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirjl up drawn, 

Rofe a frefh fountain. Milton. 

To Thirst, v. n. [Sypytan, Saxon ; derjlen , Dutch.] 

To feel want of drink ; to be thirfty or athirlt. 

They fhall not hunger nor thirjl. IJa. xlix. 10. 

The people thirjled there for water. itxod. xvu. 3* 

They as they thirjled fcoop the brimming ftream. Milt. 
2. To have a vehement defire for any thing. 

They knew how the ungodly were tormented, thirfling in 

another manner than the juft. ^ 9 * 

My foul thirfleth for the living God. Pfal. xlii. 2. 

Till a man hungers and thirfls after righteoufnefs, till he 
feels an uneafinels in the want of it, his will wil. not be oe- 
termined to any aclion in purfuit of this ccnfcflcd, gieater 

J T 

good. j-.oc.ve. 

But furioiy; thirfling thus for gore. 

The fons of men fhall ne’er approach thy fhore. Pope. 
To T HIRST, v. a. To want to drink. 

Untam’d and fierce the tyger ftill remains : 

For the kind gifts of water and of food. 

He fecks his keeper’s flefh, and thirjls his blood. Prior . 

Thi'rstiness. n.f. [from thirfl.] The ftate of being thirft)'. 
Next they will want a fucking and foaking thirflinefs , or a 
fiery appetite to drink in the lime. JVotton. 

Thi'rsty. adj. [ftuppn^, Saxon.] 

1. Suffering want of drink ; pained for want of drink. 

Thy brother’s blood the thirjly earth hath drank, 
Broach’d with the fteely point of Clifford’s lance. Shakefp. 
Give me a little water to drink, for I am thirjly. Judg. iv. 

Unworthy was thy fate, 

To fall beneath a bafe affafiin’s ftab, 

Whom all the thirjly inftruments of death 
Had in the field of battle fought in vain. Rowe. 


---- --- C5 . 

2 . Poffeffed with any vehement delire : as, blood thirfty. 
Thirte'en. adj. [^peorrne, Saxon.] 'l'en and three. 

Speaking at the one end, I heard it return the voice thir¬ 
teen times. Bacon s Nat. FUJI. N°. 249. 

Thirteenth, adj. [from thirteen, ftpeoreo’Sa, Saxon.] The 
third after the tenth. 

The thirteenth part difference bringeth the bufinefs but to 
fuch a pafs, that every woman may have an hufband. Graunt. 
Thirtieth, adj. [from thirty, ftprccejo’Sa, Saxon.] The 
tenth thrice told ; the ordinal of thirty. 

Henry fhall efpoufe the lady Margaret ere the thirtieth of 
May next enfuing. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

A thirtieth part of the fun’s revolution. Hale. 

More will wonder at fo fhort an age. 

To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page. Dryden . 

Thi'rty. adj. [^Spicng, Saxon.] Thrice ten. 

I have flept fifteen years. 

—Ay, and the time feems thirty unto me. Shakefpeare. 
The Claudian aqueduct ran thirty-eight miles. Addifon. 
This, pronoun. ["Sip, Saxon.] 

1. That which is prefent; what is now mentioned. 

Bardclph and Nim had more valour than this, yet they 
were both bang’d ; and fo would this be, if he durft fteal. Shak. 
Come a little nearer this ways. Shakefpeare. 

Vv ithin this three mile may you fee it coming ; 

I fay a moving grove. Shak ejp. Macbeth. 

26 K Muft 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T H O 

Mull I endure all this ? Shakefp. Julius Catfar. 

This fame (hall comfort us concerning-; our toil. Gen. v. 20. 
This is not the place for a large redu&ion. ' Hale. 

1 here is a veiy great inequality among men as to their in¬ 
ternal endowments, and their external conditions, in this 

f: r Calamy s Sermons. 

2. 1 he next future. 

Let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak yet but this 
once : peradventure ten (hall be found there. Gen. xviii. 22 
• 3. This is ufed for this time. 

By this the veil'd half her courfe had run. Dry den . 

4. The laft pall:. 

I have not wept this forty years ; but now 
My mother comes afrefli into my eyes. Dryden. 

■ 5. It is often oppofed to that. 

As when two winds with rival force contend, 

This way and that, the waving fails they bend. 

While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 

Now here, now there, the reeling veffel throw. Pope. 
According as the fmall parts of matter are connected to- 
getiiei after t/>is 01 that determinate manner, a body of this 
or that denomination is produced. Boyle. 

Do we not often hear of this or that young heir ? are not 
his riches and his lewdnefles talkt of together l South's Serm. 
This way and that the impatient captives tend, 

And preffing for releafe the mountains rend. Dryden. 

o. VY hen this anu ihat relpeCfc a former fentcnce, this relates to 
the latter, that to the former member. 

Their judgment in this we may not, and in that we need 
not, follow.. . Hooker. 

7. .Sometimes it is oppofed to the other. 

Coniider the arguments which the author had to write 
this, or to defign the other , before you arraign him. Dryden. 
With endlels.pain this man perfues 
What, if he gain’d, he could not ufe: 

And t'other fondly hopes to fee 

What never was, nor e’er fliall be. Prior. 

T Hi stle. n.J. [{uytel, Saxon ; diejlcl , Dutch ; carduus , Lat.J 
A prickly weed growing in corn fields. 

The leaves of the thijlle grow alternately on the branches, 
and are prickly ; and the heads are, for the mofir part, fqua- 
mofe and prickly. Miller. 

Hateful docks, rough thijlles, keckfies, burs. Shakefp. 
Get you fome carduus benedictus, and lay it to your 

heart.-There thou prick’ft her with a thijlle. Shakefp. 

'I'horns alfo and thijlles it fliall bring thee forth. Milton. 
Tough thijlles choak’d the fields, and kill’d the corn, 

And an unthrifty crop of weeds was born. Dryden. 

Rie grafs will kill thijlles. Mortimers Hufb. 

•Thi'stle, golden. n.J A plant. 

The golden thijlle-hath the appearance of a thiftle : the 
flower confiils of many half florets, which reft on the cm- 
brios ; each of thefe are feparated by a thin leaf, and on the 
top of each embrio is faftened a little leaf. Miller. 

Tki stly. adj. [from thijlle.] Overgrown with thiftles. 

Wide o’er the thijlly lawn as fvvells the breeze, 

A whitening fliower of vegetable down 
Amufive floats. Thomfon's Summer. 

ThEther, adv. [prSeji, Saxon.] 

1. To that place: it is oppofed to hither. 

We’re coming thither. Shakefpeare. 

. . When, like a bridegroom from the Eaft, the fun 

Sets forth ; he thither , whence he came, doth run. Denham. 

There Phoenix and Ulyfles watch the prey; 

And thither all the wealth of Troy convey. Dryden. 

2. To that end ; to that point. 

TkEtherto. adv. [thither and to.] To that end ; fo far. 
ThEtherward. adv. [thither and ward.] Towards that 
place. 

Ne would he fuffer fleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowfy den were next. Fairy TJu. 

Madam, he’s gone to ferve the duke of Florence: 

We met him thitherward, for thence we came. Shakefp. 

Bv quick inftinclive motion, up I fprung. 

As thitherward endeavouring. Milton s Par. Lojl, h. viii. 
The foolifh beafts went to the lion’s den, leaving very 
goodly footfteps of their journey thitherward, but not the 
like of their return. L'EJlrangc. 

A tuft of daifies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thiiherward they bent their way. Dryden. 
•Tho. adv. [bonne, Saxon.] 

1. Then. Spenfer. 

2. Tho' contracted for though. 

To Thole, v. n. To wait awhile. Ainf. 

Thong. n.J. [Jmang, fjpong, Saxon.] A ftrap, or firing of 
leather. 

The Tufcan king 

Laid by the lance and took him to the flino-; 

Thrice whirl’d the thong about his head, and threw 
The heated lead half melted as it flew. Dryden's JEn. 

The ancient ceftus only confifted of fo many large thongs 
•about the hand, without any lead at the end. . Addifon . 

8 ... ... n v 


THO 

The fmiths and armourers on palfreys ride 

^ for loofen’d fpears, ^thoyf^^ 

TH0 4f-K adj. [from thorax.] Belonging m fefN 

Fhe chyle grows grey in the thoracick dufl 7N 
Ihoral. adj . [from*W, Lat.J Relating to the 
The pumfliment of adultery, according NtH 
” Sometimes made by a tW reparation ' R j 1 “ !n 

DuS C/Wl> G0thicki Mj* Sa TO „ ; g; 

1. A prickly tree of feveral kinds. 

Thorns and thiftles fliall it bring forth. r 

2 . A prickle growing on the thorn bufti. ^Aii, 18, 

The molt upright is (harper than a thorn hefce M •• 

Flowers of ali hue, and without thorn thNr ,Y V "- 
3 - Any thing troublefome. the rofe - Mlt n . 

The guilt of empire ; ail its thorns and cares 

Tho'rn APPLET / A plant. S ° uthen ' s ^tan D amt , 

other in the fmallnefs of the leaves. 1 £° m . the 

Tho'rnback .n.f. A fea-fifli. Mortimer. 

The thornback when dried taftes of fal ammoniac A 1 w 
Tho'rnbut. n.f A fort of fe a-fifh, Ainf. 2 ^ 
gu 1 flies from thornback. A birt or turbot. ^ in " 

Tho'rny. adj. [rrom thorn.] 

1. Full of thorns; fpiny; rough; prickly. 

Not winding ivy, nor the glorious bay; 

He wore, lweet head, a thorny diadem J?, a 11 

The boar’s eye-bails (glare with tire]' **** 

His neck fboots up a thickfet thorny wood; 

His briftled back a trench impal’d appears* £ 7 
The wii'er madmen did for virtue toil 
A thorny, or at beft a barren foil. n 7 

They on the bleaky top 

Of rugged hills, the tho tty bramble crop. Dryden 

2. Pricking; vexatious. * 3 

No diflike againft the perfon 
Of our good queen, but the {harp thorny points 
Of my alleged reafons drive this forward. Shahfbeare 

3. Difficult; perplexing. n ' 

By how many thorny and hard ways they are come there- 
unto, by how many civil broils. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Tho rough, prepof. [the word through extended into twofyl- 
lables.] 1 

T. By way of making paflage or penetration, 

2. By means of. 

Mark Antony will follow 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod ftate, 

With all true faith. _ Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Tho'rough. adj. [ 1 he adjeCIive is always written thorough, 
the prepofition commonly through.] 

1. Complete; full; perfeCt. .N 

The Irifli horfeboys, in the thorough reformation of that 
realm, fhould be cut off. Spenfer. 

He did not defire a thorough engagement till he had time to 
reform fome whom he refolved never more to truft. Clarendon. 
A thorough tranflator muft be a thorough poet. Dryden. 
A thorough praCIice of fubjeding ourfelves to the wants of 
others, would extinguifh in us pride. Swift. 

2 . Paffing through. 

Let all three fides be a double houfe, without thorough 
lights on the fides. Bacon. 

Thoroughfare, n.f [ thorough wed fare. ] A paflage through; 
a paflage without any ftop or let. 

i h’ Hyrcanian deferts are as thoroughfares now 
For princes to come view fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 

His body is a paffable carcafe if he be not hurt: it is a 
thoroughfare for fteel, if it be not hurt. Shakefpeare. 

Hell, and this world, one realm, one continent 
Of eafy thoroughfare. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 

The ungrateful perfon is a monfter, which is all throat 
and belly ; a kind of thoroughfare , or common fhore for the 
good things of the world to pafs into. South's Sermon. 

I he courts are fill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or ent’ring in : 

A thoroughfare of news ; where fome devife 
Things never heard; fome mingle truth with lies. Dryden. 
Thoroughly, adv. [from thorough.] Completely; fully- 

Look into this bufinefs thoroughly. Shakefpeau. 

We can never be grieved for their miferies who are tho* 

. roughly wicked, and have thereby juftly called their calamities 
on themfelves. Dryden s DufrefpjfJ* 

One would think that every member of the cornmunit), 
who embraces with vehemence the principles of either p^ r 
ty, had thoroughly fifted and examined them. li 'i 

They had forgotten their folemn vows as thoroughly as 1 
they had never made them. Atterbury s Sermons . 

Tho'roughsped. adj. [thorough and fped.] Finiliied in pt jn 
ciples; thoroughpaced. 




THO 

Our theroughfped republick of whigs, which contains the 
bulk of all hopers, pretenders, and profeflors, are moft highly 
ufeful to princes. Swift. 

Thoroughpaced, adj. [thorough and pace.] PerfeCI in what 
is undertaken ; complete ; thorough fped. Generally in a 

bad fenfe. 

When it was propofed to repeal the teft claufe, the ableft 
of thofc who were reckoned the moft ftanch and thoroughpaced 
whigs fell off at the firft mention of it. Swift. 

ThoroughstEch. adv. [thorough and flitch.] Completely; 
fully. A low word. 

Perfeverance alone can carry us thoroughjiilch. L'EJlrange. 
Thorp, n.f. 

Thorp , to. op, threp, trep, trop, are all from the Saxon 
fo; p, which lignifies a village. Gibfon's Camden. 

Those. pron. the plural of that. 

Make all our trumpets fpeak, give them all breath, 

Thofe clamYous harbingers of blood and death. Shakefp. 
The fibres of this mufcle a<ft as thofe of others. Cbeyne. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Up on Parnaffus, nor did tafte the ftream 
Oi Helicon, we therefore may fuppofe 
Thofe made not poets, but the poets thofe. Denham. 

Thou. n. J'.\_\u, Saxon ; du, Dutch ; in the oblique cafes lin¬ 
gular thee, fe, Saxon ; in the plural ye, ge, Saxon; in the 
oblique cafes plural you, eop,' Saxon.] 

1. The (econd pronoun perfonal. 

Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come let me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I fee thee Hill. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

To feeling as to fight. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I am as like to call thee fo again, 

To fpit on thee again, to fpurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money lend it not 

As to thy friend. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Thou, if there be a thou in this bafe town, 

Who dares with angry Eupolis to frown ; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale, 

And fleers againft it with a full-blown fail. Dryden. 

2 . It is ufed only in very familiar or very folemn language. 
When we fpeak to equals or fuperiors we fay you ; but in lo- 

, Lmn language, and in addreffes of worfhip, we fay thou. 

10 Thou. v.a. [from thou.] To treat with familiarity. 

Taunt him with the licence of ink ; if thou thou'Jl him 
fome thrice, it fliall not be amifs. Shakefpeare. 

Though, conjunction. [fea}p, Saxon; thauh, Gothick.] 

1. Notwithftanding that; although. 

Not that I fo affirm, though fo it feem. Milton. 

The found of love makes your foft heart afraid, 

And guard itfelf, though but a child invade. JValler. 

I can .defire to perceive thofe things that God has prepared ’ 
for thofe that love him, though they be fuch as eye hath not 
ieen, ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. 

Though the name of abftratftcd ideas is attributed to uni- 
' venal ideas, yet this abftradlion is not great. Watts's Logick. 

2 . As Though. As if; like as if. 

In the vine were three branches; and it was as thouA) it 

bud . decl * Gen'.x Lio. 

3. It is ufed m the end of a fentence in familiar language : 

however; y'et. ® 0 * • 

^ You fliall not quit Cydafia for me: 

’Tis dangerous though to treat me in this fort. 

And to re fufe my offers, though in fport. Dryden. 

A good caufe wou’d do well though ; 

It gives my ('word an edge. °Dryden's Spmijh Fryar. 

i H .0 U,G H t , the preterite and part. pajf. of think. 

I told him v/hut I thought. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Are my friends embark’d ? 

Can any thing be thought of for their fervice ? 

M' hilft I yet live, let me not live in vain. Addifon. 

No other tax could have been thought of, upon which fo 
much money would have been immediately advanced. Addif 
Thou chin n.f. [from the preterite of to think.] ^ 

3 . I he operation of the mind; the aft of thinking 
idea ; image formed in the mind. a 

Sulph’rous and thought executing fires 
Singe my white head. ^SbaUfpeards Kh.g Lear. 

Tor our inftruaion to impart 
I hings above earthly thought. n/rsu 

3 - Sentiment; fancy; imagery. Tilton. 

Thought, if mandated truly, cannot be lofl in another Ian- 
tjUage; but the words that convey it to our aDDrehpnf> 

W ilch tire the image and ornament of that thought, may be 
dl-chofen as to make it appear unlrindfome. " Drtdm 
One may often find as much thought on the reverfe of * 
meda as in a canto of Spenfer. L&, lAt&b 

i +d t d ?* Hhts ° f a , foul that P erifll in tl'inking. Lodi 
* K ehecuon; particular confideration. ^ 


THO 

Why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts which lhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakefp . Macbeth,, 

5. Conception; preconceived notion. 

Things to their thought 

So unimaginable as hate in heaven. Milton • 

6. Opinion; judgment. 

He that is ready to flip, is as a lamp defpifed in the thought 
of him that is at eafe. Job xii. 5. 

They communicated their thoughts on this fubje<£t to each 
other ; and therefore their reafons are little different. Dryden . 
Thus Bethel fpoke, who always fpeaks his thought , 

And always thinks the very thing he ought. Pope* 

7. Meditation; ferious consideration. 

Pride, of all others the moft dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from want of fenfe or want of thought . Eofcommon. 
Nor was godhead from her thought. Milton « 

8. Defign; purpofe. 

The thoughts I think towards you are thoughts of peace, 
and not evil. Jer. xxix. 11. 

9. Silent contemplation. 

Who is fo grofs 

That cannot fee this palpable device ? 

Yet who fo bold, but fays, he fees it not ? 

Bad is the world ; and all will come to nought. 

When fuch ill dealings muft be feen in thought. Shakefp. 

10. Sollicitude; care; concern. 

Let us return, left he leave caring for the affes and take 
thought for us. I Sam. ix. 5^ 

Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought and an- 
guifh before his bufinefs came to an end. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Adam took no thought, eating his fill. Milton. 

11. Expectation. 

The main defery 

Stands on the hourly thought. Shakefp. King Lear. 

12. A, fmall degree ; a fmall quantity. 

His face was a thought longer than the exaCI fymmetrians 
would allow. Sidney . 

If our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 
alloweth us to think them at the leaf! half a thought the bet¬ 
ter, becaufe they are our own. Hooker, b. iv. 

A needle pierced through a globe of cork, cut away by 
degrees, will fwim under water, yet not fink unto the bot¬ 
tom : if the cork be a thought too light to fink under the fur- 
face, the water may be attenuated with fpirits of wine. Br. 

My giddinefs feized me, and though I now totter, yet I 
think I am a thought better. Swift. 

Thoughtful, adj. [ thought and full. ] 

1. Contemplative; full of refleCHon ; full of meditation. 

On thefe he mus’d within his thoughtful mind. 

And then refolv’d what Faunus had divin’d. Dryden . 

2. Attentive; careful. 

Thoughtful of thy gain, I all the live-long day 
Confume in meditation deep. ° Phillips a 

3. Promoting meditation; favourable to mufina:. 

Unfpotted long with human blood : 

War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades. 

And fteel now glitters in the mufes fliades. Pope. 

4. Anxious; follicitous. 

In awful pomp, and melancholy ftate. 

See fettled reafon on the judgment-feat; 

Aiound her croud diftruft, and doubt and fear, 

And thoughtful forefight, and tormenting care. Prior. 
Thoughtfully, adv. [from thoughtful.] With thought or 
confideration ; with follicitude. 

Tho uern fulness, n. f [from thoughtful.] 

1. Deep meditation. 

2. Anxiety; follicitude. 

Thoughtless, adj. [from thought.] 

1. Airy; gay; diffipated. 

2. Negligent; carelefs. 

It is fomething peculiarly fhocking to fee gray hairs with- 
out remorfe for the paft, and thoughtlefs of the"future. Rogers . 

3 . Stupid; dull. * 

His goodly fabrick fills the eye. 

And feems defign’d for thoughtlefs majefty : 

Thoughtlefs as monarch oaks that fliade the plain, 

And fpread in folemn ftate fupinely reign. Drvden' 

Tho'uhtlessly. adv. [from thought. j ^Without thought- 
carelefly; ftupidly. uu o‘ u » 

In rcftlefs hurries thoughtlefsly they live, 

At fubftance oft unmov’d, for flvadows grieve. Garth 

Ribfence of thought. ^ Want of thought j 

Tho'uohtmck.^. [.thought mi ftek.-} Uneafy With reflec- 
TTr . , Heav’n’s face doth glow 

U // 1 tr nfl V ‘ fa , Se; r? nd ’ 33 “ ainft the do <™, 

Tho'u S^ f'r ®f. Hamlet. 
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About three thoufand years ago, navigation of the world 
for remote voyages was greater than at this day. Bacon . 

2. Proverbially, a great number. 

So fair, and thoufand , thoufand times more fair 
She feem’d, when fne prefented was to fight. Fa. 

For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock’d. 

Not one of all the thoufand but was lock’d. Dryden. 

Search the herald’s roll. 

Where thou fhalt find thy famous pedigree. 

Drawn from the root of fome old Tufcan tree, 

And thou, a thoufand off, a fool of long degree. Dryden. 

'I hough he regulates himfelf by juflice, he finds a thoufand 
occafions for generofity and companion. AddiJ'ons Sped?. 

How many thoifands pronounce boldly on the affairs of the 
publick, whom God nor men hever qualified for fuch judg¬ 
ment. IVatis. 

Thousandth. adj . [from thoufand .] The hundredth ten 
times told ; the ordinal of a thoufand. 

file that will divide a minute into a thoufand parts, and 
break but a part of a thonfemdth part in the affairs ot love, it 
may be faid of him, that Cupid hath clapt him o’ th’ fhoulder, 
but I’ll warrant him heart whole. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Such is the poet’s lot: what luckier fate 
Does on the works of grave hifforians wait: 

More time they fpend, in greater toils engage, 

Their volumes fwell beyond the tboufandth page. Dryden. 
The French hugonots are many thoufand witnefles to the 
contrary ; and I wifh they deferved the tboufandth part of the 
good treatment they have received. Siuift's Mijcel. 

Thowl. n. f. A piece of timber by which oars are kept in 
their places when a rowing. Airf 

Thrall, n.f. [Jqiad, Saxon.] 

1 . A Have ; one who is in the power of another. 

No thralls like them that inward bondage have. Sidney. 
But lith fhe will the conqueff challenge need, 

Let her accept me as her faithful thrall. Spenfcr. 

Look gracious on thy proffrate thrall. Shakefpeare. 

The two delinquents 

That were the flaves of drink, and thralls of fleep. Shah. 

I know I’m one of nature’s little kings ; 

Yet to the leaf!: and vileft things am thrall. Davies. 

That we may fo fuftice his vengeful ire, 

Or do him mightier fervice, as his thralls 

By right of war, whate’er his bufinefs be. Milton. 

2. Bondage ; ftate of ffavery or confinement. 

And laid about him, till his nofe, 

From thrall of ring and cord broke loofe. Hudibras , p. i. 
To Thrall, v. a. Spenfer. [from the noun.] Toenflave; 
to bring into the power of another. 

Let me be a Have t’ atchieve the maid. 

Whole fudden fight hath thrall'd my wounded eye. Shak. 

Statefmen purge vice with vice, and -may corrode 
The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad. 

For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill. 

And make her do much good againft her will. Donne. 
The author of nature is not thralled to the laws of na- 
turc> Drummond. 

Thra'ldom. n.f. [from thrall.] Slavery; fervitude. 

How far am I inferior to thee in the ffate of the nund ? 
and yet know I that all the heavens cannot bring me to fuch 
thraldom. _ Sidney, b. i. 

He fwore with fobs. 

That he would labour my delivery. 

.—Why, fo he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earth’s thraldom to the joys of heav n. Shakefp. 
This country, in a great part defoiate, groaneth under the 
Turkifh thraldom. Sandys. 

He fhall rule, and fhe in thraldom live. Dryden, 

They tell us we are all bom flaves ; life and thraldom we 
entered into together, and can never be quit of the one till 

we part with the other. ^ vc ff: 

Thra'pple. n.f. The windpipe of any animal. They ftill 

retain it in the Scottifh dialect. 

To Thrash, v. a. [Sappcan, Saxon; derfehen, Dutch.] 
i. To beat corn to free it from the chaff, Fhis is written va* 

* ricuflv ihrafh or threjh, .but thrajb is agreeable to etymology. 
Firft thrajb the corn, then after burn the ftraw. Shakefp. 
Gideon threfhed wheat to hide it. jfudg. viii. 11. 

Here be oxen for burnt facrifice, and threfhing inftruments 
for wood, ^ Sam. xxh. 22. 

In the fun your golden grain aifplay, 

And thrajb it out, and winnow it by day. Dryden. 

This is to preferve the ends of the bones from an inca- 
lefccncy, which they being hard bodies would contradl from 
a fvvift motion ; fuch as that of running or threfhing. Ray. 

Out of your clover well dried in the fun, after the fiiff 
threfhing , get what feed you can. Mortimer. 

. 2. To beat; to drub. v 

TnoU fcurVy valiant afs ! thou art here but to thrajb 1 ro- 
j a ns, and thou art bought and fold among thofe of any wit 
like a Barbarian Have. Shakefp. Droil. and c- niff da. 
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To Thr ash. v. n. To labour; to drudge. 

I rather wou'd be Mevius, threjh for rhimes 
Like his, the fcorn and lcandal of the times, 

Than that Philippick fatally divine, 

Which is inferib’d the fecond, fhoulJ be mine. D r .i 
Thra'shf.r. n.f. [from thrajh.] One who thraffies corn ** 
Our loldiers, like a lazy thrajher with a flail, 

Feii gently down, as if they ftruck their friends. Shakefp 
Not bardy the plowman’s pains, the reaper’s and threjhf \ 
toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the bread 
we eat: the labour of thofe employed about the utenfils muft 
all be charged. ' 

Thra'shing-floor. n. f. An area on which corn is beaten 
In vain the hinds the threfhing-floor prepare, 

And exercife their flails in empty air. Dryden, 

Delve of convenient depth your threfhing-foor 
With temper’d clay, then fill and face it o’er. Dryden 
Thraso'nical. adj. [from Thrajb, a boafter in old comedy.] 
Boaffful; bracing. 

His humour is lofty, his difeourfe peremptory, his general 
behaviour vain, ridiculous, and jhrafonical. Shahcjtearc. 

There never was any thing fo fudden but the fight of two 
rams, and Caefar’s ihrafoniced brag of, I came, faw, and 
overcame. Shakefp. As you Hie it. 

Tfirave. n.f. [^pap, Saxon.] 

1. A herd; a drove. Out of ufe. 

2 . The number of two dozen. 

THREAD, n.f. [)>r.aifc, Saxon; draed , Dutch.] 

1. A fmall line ; a fmall twift. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord and vile reproach. Shakefpeare. 
Thou eh the (lender thread of dyed filk looked cn Angle 
feem devoid of rednefs, yet when numbers of thefe threads 
are brought together, their colour becomes notorious. Boyle. 

He who fat at a table but with a fvvord hanging over his 
head by one fingle thread or hair, furely had enough to check 
his appetite. South's Sermons. 

The art of pleafing is the (kill of cutting to a thread , be¬ 
twixt flattery and ill-manners. L Ejlran°e. 

2. Any thing continued in a courfe; uniform tenor. 

The eagerneis and trembling of the fancy doth not always 
regularly follow the fame even thread of difeourfe, but ftrikes 
upon lome other thing that hath relation to it. Burnet. 

The gout being a difeafe of the nervous parts, makes it 
fo hard to cure ; difeafes are fo as they are more remote in 
the thread of the motion of the fluids. Arbuilmt. 

Thre'adbare. adj . [thread and bare.] 

1. Deprived of the nap; wore to the naked threads. 

Threadbare coat, and cobbled fhoes he ware. Fa. §u. 
The clothier means to drefs the commonwealth, and fet a 
new nap upon it: fo he had need ; for ’tis threadbare. Shak. 
Will any freedom here from you be borne, 

Whofe cloaths are threadbare , and whole cloaks are torn . 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

He walk’d the ffreets, and wore a threadbare cloak; 

He din’d and fupp’d at charge of other folk. Swift. 

2 . Worn out; trite. 

A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller. Sha £ JP eare ‘ 
Many writers of moral difeourfes run into ftale 211 , 
threadbare quotations, not handling their lubjeft El 

If he underftood trade, he would not have mentioned thb 
threadbare and exploded project. ' Child on ra t. 

To Thread, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pafs through with a thread. . r 

The largeft crooked needle, with a ligature of t e » 

that I have threaded it with in taking up the fpermatic 
fels. Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. To pafs through ; to pierce through. _ 

Thus out of leafon threading dark-ey’d night. Si ■> 

Being preft to th’war, 

Ev’n when the nave of the ffate was touch d, 

They would not thread the gates. Shakefp. 0 
Thre'aden. adj. [from thread .] Made of threa 
Behold the ihreaden fails. 

Borne with th’ invitible and creeping wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow c 
To Threap. ‘ v. a. A country word denoting to a 0 ^ 

or contend. . „ linr ; a tion of 

Threat, n.f. [from, the verb.] Menace; e 

ill. . , , Shakefp• 

There is no terror, Caflius, in your thre • ar( p 

The emperor perceiving that his threats weie jfyMjard- 
ed, regarded little to threaten any more. 

Do not believe ]tfilM' 

Thofe rigid threats of death : ye fhall not die. 

To Threat a. [freauan, Saxon : threat 

To Threaten. } ufed but m poetry.] x . To 
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To menace ; to denounce evil^ 

Though threaten’d, which no worfe than tins can bnng. ^ 

2 To menace s to terrify, or attempt to terrify, by denouncing 

eV ‘ l What threat you me with telling ° ( ffl . 
Tell him and fpare no. them that they 

That it fpread no further, . J Jfi s iv. iS. 

fneak henceforth to no man m this name. 

1 The void profound . 

Wide gaping, and with utter lofs o )eing . mton , 

h f heir affault undaunted did abide, _ 

JZ to Laufu, loud with friendly 

This day black omens threat the brighteft lair. 

That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpint’s care. 

3 - To menace by adtion. ^ of ^ 

He threaten'd with his long protended fpear. Dry en. 

H'Hp noife increafes as the billows roar. 

When rowling from afar they threat the Ihore. Dryd ”'’ 
ThrSteneI »./• [from threaten.] Menacer; one that 

threaten; a _ t p e t i me ; be fire with fire ; 

Threaten tire threatener, and outface the brow 
Ofbfaggmghmrtmr.^.^^ . J 

Tn Wnowledee by the threat'ner? Milton s Pat. Loft. 

Threateningly, aiv. [from threaten. ] With menace; m 

J thre f he honour that thus flames in your fair eyes. 

Before I fpeak, too threat’ninety replies. Shakefpeare. 

Thu eatful adj. [threat and/«//..] Full of threats; nun.- 


Pope. 


cious 


Like as a warlike brigandine applide 
To fi^ht, lays forth her threatful pikes afore. 

The engines which in them fad death do hide. 

Three, adj. [jqne, Saxon; dry, Dutch; tn, Wellh an 

Erie; tres, Lat.] Two and one. 

Prove this a profp’rous day, the ^W-nook d world 
Shall bear the olive freely. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopaha. 

If you (peak three words, it will three times report you the 
whole thrfe words. . Bacon’s Nat. Hijt. N°. 249. 

Great Atreus Tons, Tydides fixt above. 

With three-3.g<\ h^ eftor. Creech s Maniltus. 

jove hurls the three- fork’d thunder from above. Addijon. 
Thefe three and three with offer bands we ty’d. Pope . 

Down to thefe worlds I trod the diflnal way. 

And dragg’d the ^r^-mouth’d dog to upper day. Pope. 

A ftrait needle^ fuch as glovers ufe, with a three-edged 
point, ufeful in fewing up dead bodies. Sharp. 

2 . •Proverbially a lmall number. c . . - 

Away," thou tpree- inefi’d fool; I am no beaff. Shakefp. 

A bafe, proud, (hallow, beggarly, /W-luitcd, filthy, 
wovftcd flocking knave. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Threefold, adj.' [ Jjp.eojiealfc, Saxon.] Thrice repeated; 

coniifting of three. . r . 

A threefold cord is not eaflly broken. tccluj . iv. 12. 

By a threefold juftice the world hath been governed from 
. the beginning: by a juffice natural, by which the parents and 
elders of families governed their children, in which the obe¬ 
dience was called natural piety : again, by a juftice divine, 
drawn from the laws of God ; and the obedience was called 
confluence .: and laftly, by a juftice civil, begotten by both the 
former ; . and the, obedience to this, we call duty. Raleigh. 
A threejbK offering to his altar bring, 

A bull, a ram, .a boar. Pope's Odyffey. 

Threepence, n.f. [three and pence.] A fmall fllver coin va¬ 
lued at thrice a penny. 

A threepence bow’d would hire me. 

Old as I am to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Laying a cauftick, I made an efcar the compafs of a three¬ 
pence j aiid gave vent to the matter. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Threepenny, adj. [triobolaris, Lat.] Vulgar; mean. 
Thre'eti hE. n.f [three and pile.] An old name for good 
, velvet. 

I, in my time, wo-e three pile, but am out of fervice. Shak. 
Threepi'led! adj. . Set with a thick pile; in another place 
it fee ms to mean piled one on another. 

Thou art gdoa velvet; IthquTt jfthrecpil’d piece : I had as 
■ lief be Englilh keyfljy, as be pil’d as thou art. Shakefpeare. 

r . Tfhreepitd .^lyberboles f fpruce affectation. Shakefpeare. 
Threescore. a.djj { [three and fcori.] T'hrice twenty ; fixty. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. Shakefpeare. 
Their lives,.b,efor.e the flood were abbreviated after, and 
coiqra&ed unto hundreds and thre'efcorcs. Brown. 

By cha^pe our long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food.; 

Toil ftrung the nerves, and purify’d the blood : 

But we their fons, a pamper’d race of men. 

Are dwindl’d down to thr erf core years and ten.- Dryden . 
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Threnody, n.f. [$ f rM A fong of lamentation. 

Thre’sher. n. f properly thrafter. 

Here too the thre/her braml./hing his flail, 

Befpeaks a mafter. 

Threshing. See To Thrash. _ 

The careful ploughman doubting ftands, Milton 

T eft on the threfhing floor his fheavps prove chaff. Mtlton 
Gideon was taken from threfhing, as well as Cmcnnatus 
from the plough, to command armies. Locke on Edu.a.e, . 
fylfot: n. f. [Wi*. Saxon.] The ground or ftep 

under the door ; entrance ; gate ; d °°‘- 

Fair marching forth in honoui able wile, , , 

Him at the thref told met fhe well did enterpnze. Spenfei. 

Many men, that ftumble at the thref old, . 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. Shakefpeare. 

Not better 

Than ftill at hell’s dark threfbold t’ have, fat watch, 

Unnam’d, undreaded, and thy felf half ftarv’d ? Milton. 

Before the flamy thref old of Jove s court 
My manfion is, where thofe immortal Ihapes 

Of bright aereal Ipirits live infpher d ^ Mihnn 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Mtlton , 

There fought the queen’s apartment, flood before 
The peaceful thref old, and befieg’d the door. Dryden. 

Tpirew, preterite of throw. , 

A broken rock the force of Pyrrhus threw. 

Full on his ankle fell the pond’rous ftone, 

Burft the ftrong nerves, and crafli d the iolid bone. Pope. 

Thrice, adv. [ from three. ] 

1. Three times. 

Thrice he affay’d it from his foot to draw. 

And thrice in vain to draw it did affay, 

It booted nought to think, to rob him of his prey. Spenfer. 

Thrice within this hour _ ' 

I faw him down ; thrice up again and fighting. Shakefp. 

2 . A word of amplification. 

Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you ' 

To pardon me. _ Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thrice, and four times happy thofe 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy d. Dryden. 
ToThrid. v. a. [this is corrupted from thread ; in brench 
enfiler.] To Aide through a narrow pafffige. _ 

Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair. 

Some hang upon the pendents of her ear. Pope. 

Thrift, n.f. [from thrive.'] . 

i. Profit; gain; riches gotten; ftate of profpenng. 

He came out with all his clowns, horfl upon fuch cait 
jades, and fo furnifhed, as I thought with myfelf if that 
were thrift , I wilht none of my friends or fubjeas ever to 

thrive. ' . Sidne *> L 1U 

You fome permit 

To fccond ills with ills, each worfe than other, 

And make them dreaded to the doer’s thrift. Shakefpeare . 

Had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 

I have a mind prefages me fuch thrift , 

That I ftiould be fortunate. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No ; let the candied tongue lick abfurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee. 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2 . Parfimony ; frugality ; good hufbandry. 

The reft unable to lerve any longer, or willing to fall to 
thrift, prove very good hufbands. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Out of the prelent (paring and untimely thrift, there grow 
many future inconveniences and continual charge in repairing 
and re-edifying fuch' imperfea: flight-built veflels. Raleigh. 
Tlius heaven, though all-fufficient, (hows a thrift 
In his oeconomy, and bounds his gift, Dryden. 

3. A plant. 

The thrift is a plant with a flower gathered into an almoff: 
fpherical head, furnifned with a common fcaly empalement: 
this head is compofed of feveral clove-gilliflower flowers, 
confiding of feveral leaves in a proper empalement, Ihaped 
like a funnel; in like manner the pointal rifes out of the 
fame empalement, and afterwards turns to an oblong feed, 
wrapt up in the empalement, as in an hulk. Miller • 

Thriftily, adv. [from thrifty.'] Frugally; parfimonioufly. 
Cromartie after fourfeore went to his country-houfe to live 
thriftily , and lave up money to fpend at London. Swift. 
Thri'ftiness. n.f. [from thrifty.} Frugality; hufbandry. 

If any other place you have. 

Which afks fmall pains but thriftinefs to fave. Hubberd. 

Some are cenfured for keeping their own, whom tender- 

nefs how to get honeftly teacheth to fpend difcreetly ; whereas 

fuch need no great thriftinefs in preferving their own, who 

affume more liberty in exadting from others. JVotton. 

Tfiri'ftless. adj. [from thrift.] Profufe ; extravagant. 

They in idle pomp and wanton play 

Confumed had their goods and thriftufs hours, 

And thrown themfelves into thefe heavy {lowers. Spenfer. 
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He fhall fpend mine honour with his fbame, 

As tbriftlefs Tons their fcraping fathers gold. Shakefpeare. 
Thri'fty. adj. [from thrift .] 

1. Frugal; fparing; not profufe; not lavifh. 

Though fome men do, as do they would, 

Let thrifty do, as do they fhould. „ Tiijfe 

Nature never lends 

The fm all eft fcruple of her excellence. 

But like a thrifty goddcfs fhe determines 
Herfelf the gdory of a creditor, 

Thanks and ufe. 

Left he fhould neglccft his ftudies 
Like a young heir, the thrifty goddefs. 

For fear young mafter fhould be fpoil’d, 

Would ufe him like a younger child. 

I am t;lad he has fo much youth and vigour left, of which 
he hath not been thrifty ; but wonder he has no more difcre- 
tion. Swift. 

2 . Well-hufbanded. 

I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire I fav’d under your father. Shakefpeare. 
To Thrill, v. a. [Jjyphan. Saxon ; drilla , Swedifh.J To 
pierce ; to bore; to penetrate; to drill. 

The cruel word her tender heart fo thrill'd* 

That fudden cold did run through every vein, 

And ftormy horrour all her fenfes fill’d 
With dying fit, that down ftie fell for pain. Fairy k^u. 

He pierced through his chaffed cheft 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand. 

And lanc’d his lordly heart. Fairy kd>u. b. i. 

A fervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorfe. 

Oppos’d againft the a£t; bending his fword 
To his.great mafter. . Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

Nature, that heard fuch found, 

Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s feat, the airy region thrilling* 

Now was almoft won, 

To think her part was done. Milton. 

To Thrill. v. n. 

j. To have the quality of piercing. 

The knight his thrillant fpear again affay’d. 

In his brafs-plated body to embofs. Fairy Qu. b. i. 

With that, one of his thrillant darts he threw. 

Headed with ire and vengeable defpite. Fairy kFfu. b. ii. 

2. To pierce or wound the ear with a {harp found. 

The piteous maiden, careful, comfortlefs, 

Does throw out thrilling fhrieks, and fhrieking cries. 

Fairy kkhteen* b.i. 

3. To feel a fharp tingling fenfation. 

To feek fweet fafety out, 

In vaults apd prifons ; and to thrill and fhake, 

Ev’n at the crying of our nation’s crow. 

Thinking his voice an armed Knglifhman. Sbakefpeare. 
Art thounot horribly afraid ? Doth not thy blood thrill at 

ShakcJ'p. Henry IV. p. i. 


’or. 


Shakefpeare. 


it ? 

4. To pafs with a tingling fenfation. 

* ' A faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almoft freezes up the heat of life. Shakefpeare. 

A hidden horror chili 

Ran through each nerve, and thrill'd in ev’ry vein. Addifon. . 

To THRIVE, v. n. pret. throve, and fometimes lefs properly 
thrived, part, thriven. [Of this word there is found no fatif- 
factory etymology : in the northern dialed! they ufe throdden* 
to make grow ; perhaps throve was the original word, from 
tbroa, Bland ick, to encrcafe .J To profper ; to grow rich ; to 
advance in any thing deftred. 

He came forth with his clowns horft on poor cart-jades, 
and fo furnifhed, that if this be thrift, I wifli my fubjedts 

never thrive. ***%• 

The better thou thrivfl , the gladder am I. TuJJer . 

If lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Difimifs his power, he means to viflt us. Shakefpeare. 

It grew amomrft bufhes, where commonly plants do not 
ih , lv l ° Bacons Nat. Hi/i. N\ 620. 

They by vices thrive* 

Sail on finooth feas, and at their port arrive. . Sandys. 

O fon‘! why fit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives 
In other worlds, and happier feat provides 
Tor us, his offspring dear ? Milton s Par. Lojl* b. x. 

Thofe who have refolved upon the thriving fort , of p^ety, 
feldom embark all their hopes in one bottom. Decay of Piety. 

A careful fhepherd not only turns his flock into a common 
nafture, but with particular advertence obferves the thriving 

of every one. . Deca d °f P/ ^ v ! 

Growth is of the very nature of fome things : to be and 
to thrive is all one with them; and they know no middle 
feafon between their fpring and their fall. South's Ser?n. 

Experienc’d age in deep defpair was loff. 

To fee the rebel thrive , the loyal croft. Drydcn. 

Seldom a- thriving man turns his land into money to make 
the greater advantage. Locks. 
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The thriven calves in meads their food forfake 
And render their fweet fouls before the plenteous*rack 

. .. . , , T , Dry den's Virnl 

A little hope-but 1 have none. 6 

On air the poor camelions thrive* 

Deny’d ev’n that my love can live. Granville 

Such a care hath always been taken of the city charif 

that they have thriven and prolpered gradually from their in* 

fancy, down to this very day. Attcrbury's Sermon, 

In the fat age of pleafure, wealth and eafe. 

Sprung the rank weed, and tbriv'd with large increafe 

• £]fcy on Criti 'cifm. 

Diligence and humility is the way to thrive in the riche-' 
of the underftanding, as well as in gold. Watts's Lovi b 

Swift. ThrFver. n. f [from thrive. ] One that profpers; one "that 
grows rich. 

He had fo well improved that little ftock his father left as 
he was like to prove a th iver in the end. Hayward 

Thri vingly, adv. [from thriving.'] In a profperous way 
Thro’, contracted by barbarians from through. 

What thanks can wretched fugitives, return, 

Who fcatter’d thro' the world in exile mourn. Drydcn 
Throat, n. f [^pore, ^pota, Saxon.] 

1. 'Fhe forepart of the neck; the paflages of nutriment and 
breath. 

The gold, I give thee, vvili I melt and pour 
Down thy ill-uttering throat. Shakefpeare. 

Wherefore could I not pronounce, amen ? 

I had moft need of blcfllng, and amen 
Stuck in my throat . Shakefpeare's Macbeath. 

2. The main road of any place. 

Her honour, and her courage try’d. 

Calm and intrepid in the very throat 
Of fulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful field. Thomfon . 

3. To cut the Throat. "Fo murder ; to kill by violence. 
Thefe bred up amongft the Englifhmen, when they be¬ 
come kern, are made more fit to cut their throats. Spetifr, 

A trumpeter that was made prifoner, when the loldiers 
were about to cut his throat , fays, why fhould you kill a man 
that kills nobody ? L'EJlrange. 

Thro'atpipe. n.f. [throat and/>//<?.] Theweafon; the wind¬ 
pipe. 

Thro'atwort. n. f. [throat and wort.] A plant. 

"File throatwort h2th a funncl-fhaped flower, confifting of 
one leaf, and cut into feveral parts at the top, whofe empale- 
ment becomes a membranaceous fruit, often triangular, and 
divided into three cells, full of fmall feeds. Miller. 

To Throb, v. n. [from ffcpubsL, Minfhew and Junius ; form¬ 
ed in imitation of the found, Skinner ; perhaps contrafted 
from throw up.] 

i„ To heave; to beat; to rife as the breaft with forrow or 
diftrefs. 

Here xnay his head live on my throbbing breaft. Shakejp. 
My heart throbs to know one thing : 

Shall Banquo’s ifiiie ever reign ? Shakefp. Macbeth, 

’Twas the clafh of fvvords: my troubled heart 
Is fo caft down, and funk amidft its lbrrows, 

It throbs with fear, and akes at every found. Addifon. 

How that warm’d me ! How my throbbing heart 
Leapt to the image of my father’s joy, . 

When you fhou’d ftrain me in your folding arms. Smith. 

2. To beat; to palpitate. 

In the depending orifice there was a throbbing of the arte¬ 
rial blood, as in au aneurifm, the blood being choaked m 
by the contufed flefh. I Fife man s Surgery • 

Throb, n.f. [from the verb.] Heave; beat; ftrokc Oi pa- 

pitation. „ 

She figh’d from bottom of her wounded brealt, 

And after many bitter throbs did throw, « 

With lips full pale, and fault’ring tongue oppreft. 

Thou talk’ft like one who never felt 
Th’ impatient throbs and longings of a foul, ? 

That pants and reaches after diftant good. Addijons 

Throe, n.f. [from bpopian, to fuff'er, Saxon.] > . • 

1. The pain of travail; the anguifh of bringing chi ren. 
like wife written > throw. 

Lucina lent not me her bed, 4 „W,V. 

But took me in my throes. Shakefp . ) 

My womb pregnant, and now exceflive grown, 
Prodigious motion felt and rueful throes. 

Not knowing ’twas my labour, I complain 
Of fudden fhootings, and of grinding pains, 

My throes come thicker and my cries increas . trava il 
Reflect on that day, when earth Fhall be a S ain , n t fo e 
with her fans, and at one fruitful throe bring 0 * 1<Tn0 ble 
generations of learned and unlearned, 110 jg 0(Jer Pi Seftnih^ 

2. Any extreme agony; the final and mortal ftruggl e > 

O man ! have mind of that moft bitter t roe , ^ 

For as the tree does fall fo lies it ever low. 

To eafe them of their griefs, 

Their fears «f hoftile ftrokes, their aches, lojies, 
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Milton. 
Adi lion. 
Pope . 


Crajhaw. 


Walla 


* c nf tove with other incident throes^ 

In life's uncertain voyage, v .1 ^ >f M(ns _ 

Some kindnefs n .l To put in agonies. 

ToThR° e * v \ a ‘ J 0 ? 1 an d cheek proclaim a birth, 

1 ° The fetting of thine eye and cheeK p ^ 

Which throes thee much to yield. ^.sjp . . 

rr n\F n f [ thronus , Lat. opov^.] 

T A royal feat; the feat of a king. 

^saas. 

Their multitude. tpmole you have found 

Stonehenge once thought a temple, yo ^ 

A throne where kings were crown d. ) 

T , he f rfe°time b s ifi ihe'bifhops preached on the flops of the 

£ ixc ***«•• j- 

To throne, v.*. [from the noun.] To enthrone; to let on 

3 “They have, as who have not, whom them 

tmagLf'hc father, whether thron'd 
In the bofoin of blifs and light of light, 

Conceiving or remote from heav n, enlhrin d 
In flefhlv tabernacle and human form. 

C prince ! O chief of many toroned^ powers. 

Ttkren d in giafs and nam’d it Caroline. - 

Throng, n.f. [).panj, Saxon, from ° 

croud ; a multitude prefiing againft each other. 

Let us on heaps go offer up our lives : 

We are enow yet living in the field, 

To toother up the Englifli in our throngs. Shakefpeare. 

A throng 

Of thick Abort fobs in thund’ring volleys float, 

And roul themfelves o*ver her lubrick throat 

In panting murmurs. 

This book, the image of his mind. 

Will make his name not hard to find. 

I with the throng of great and good 
Made it lefs eas’ly underffood. , 

With ftudious thought ohferv’d th llluftrious throng* 

In nature’s order as they pafs’d along ; , m 

Their names, their fates. Drydcn s /En. 

To Throng, v. n. [from the noun.] To croud ; to come in 

tumultuous multitudes. 

I have feen 

The dumb men throng to fee him, and the blind . 

To hear him fpeak. Shakefpeare's Conolanus. 

His mother could not longer hear the agitations ot fo many 
paffions as throng'd upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying 
out, my fon. e , Fat er* ’ 55 - • 

To Throng, v. a. 'Fo opprefs or incommode with crouds or 

tumults. 

I’ll fay, thou haft gold : 

Thou wilt he throng'd too fhortly. Shakefpeare. 

The multitude throng thee and prefs thee. Luke viii. 45. 

All accefs was throng'd , the gates 
Thick fwarm’d. ^ Milton. 

Thro'stle. n.f [ppople, Saxon.] The thrufh ; a lmall 

Engine bird. 

The throftle with his note fo true. 

The wren with little quill. Shakefpeare. 

The black-bird and throjlel with their melodious voices bid 
welcome to the cheerful fpring. Wcilton's Angler. 

TiiroTtle. n.f [from throat.] The windpipe. 

At the upper extreme it hath no larinx or throttle to qua¬ 
lify the found. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

To Thro'ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] 1 o choak ; to lut- 
focate ; to kill by flopping the breath. 

I have feen them fhiver and look, pale. 

Make periods in the midft of fentences. 

Throttle their pra&is’d accents in their fears. 

And, in conclullon, dumbly have broke off*. Shakefpeare . 

As when Antteus in Iraffa ftrove 
With Jove’s Alcides, and oft foil’d ftill rofe. 

Receiving from his mother earth new ftrength, 

Frefh from his fall and fiercer grapple join’d. 

Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and fell. Milton. 

His throat half throttl’d with corrupted phlegm, 

And breathing through his jaws a belching fleam. Dryden. 

The throttling quinfey ’tis my ftar appoints. 

And rheumatito 1 fend to rack the joints. 

Throttle thyfclf with an ell of ftrong tape. 

For thou haft not a groat to attone for a rape. 

Throve, the preterite of thrive. 

England never throve fo well, nor was there ever brought 
into England fo great an increafe of wealth fince. Locke. 
Through, prep, [puj.h, Saxon; door* Dutch; durch* Ger- 


r ’ b°cn fo°fucccfsful with common heads, that lie 

haS led their belief through all the works of nature. Brcnn. 

A fimplicity fhines through all he writes. > 

Fame of th’ afferted fea through Europe blown. 

Mad”France and Spain ambitious of his love. Dryden. 

2 ‘ NOt r!L^ S the gate of iv’ry he diim.fs’d . ^ ^ 

ThetrJtSappened when I removed the prifm out 
of the fun’s lightr and looking throughp upon the hole flam¬ 
ing by the light of the clouds beyond it. 

3 ' ^Through thefe*hands this fciencc has paffed with gre^ap- 

P 'Material things are prefented only through their fenfes; 

*• % t* **• 

Southing you may deferve of him through me Sbak. 

By much (fothfulnefs the building decayeth through 

idlenefs of the hands the laoufe droppeth /W. EaU./.^ 

You will not make this a general rule to debar Hich from 
preaching the gofpel, as have through infirmity fallen. « hstg.ft. 

Some through ambition, or through th.rft of gold. 

Have flain their brothers, and their country fo id. Dry 
To him, to himFtis giv’n 
Paflion, and care, and anguifh to deftroy: 

Through him foft peace and plenitude ot joy 

Perpetual o’er the world redeem d fhall flow. Puor. 

Through, adv. 

t Frome one end or fide to the other. 

You’d be fo lean, that blafts of January 
Would blow you through and through. Shahjpeare. 

Inquire how metal may be tinged through and through , and 

with what, and into what colours ? nin**' 

Pointed fatire runs him through and through. Uldbam. 

To underhand the mind of him that writ, is to read the 
whole letter through , from one end to the other. Locke. 

2. To the end of any thing. 

Every man brings fuch a degree of this light into the 
world with him, that though it cannot bring him to heaven, 
vet it will carry him fo far, that if he follows it faithfully he 
fhall meet with another light, which fhall carry him quite 
through South s Sermons. 

ThRoTghbred. adj. [through and bred* commonly thorough¬ 
bred.] Completely educated ; completely taught. 

A through-bred foldier weighs all prefent circumftances and 
all pofiible contingents. Grew s CoJmol. 

ThrcuchlFghted. adj. [through and light.] Lighted on both 
toes. 

That the beft pieces be placed where are the feweft lights ; 
therefore not only rooms windowed on both ends, called 
th- oughlighted* but with two or more windows on the fame 
fide are enemies to this art. Wottons Architecture. 

Thro'ughly. adv. [from through. It is commonly written 
thoroughly* as coming from thorough.] 

1. Completely; fully; entirely; wholly. 

The fight fo throughly him difmay’d. 

That nought but death before his eyes he faw. Spenfer. 
Rice muft be throughly boiled in refpetl of its hardnefs. Bac. 
No lefs wifdom than what made the world can throughly 
underftand fo vaft a defign. Tillotfon. 

2 . Without referve ; fincerely. 

Though it be fomewhat lingular for men truly and throughly 

to live up to the principles of their religion, yet Angularity in 
this is a Angular commendation. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Throughout, prep, [through and out.] Quite through ; in 
every part of. 

Thus it fareth even clean throughout the whole controverfy 
about that difeipline which is fo earneftly urged. Hooker. 

There followed after the 'defeat an avoiding of all Spanifh 
forces throughout Ireland. Bacon. 

O for a clap of thunder, as loud 
As to be heard throughout the uniyerfe. 

To tell the world the fact, and to applaud it. B. Johnfon . 
Impartially inquire how we have behaved ourfelves through¬ 
out the courfe of this long war. Atterbury's Sennons. 

Throughout, adv. Everywhere; in every part. 

Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold 
Over fifh of the fea and fowl of the air. Milton. 

His youth and age 

All of a piece throughout* and all divine. Dryden . 

Throughpa'ced. adj. [through and pace.] Perfect; complete. 
He is very dextrous in puzzling others, if they be not 
throughpaced {peculators in thofe great theories. Adore. 

To Throw, preter. threw, part. paff. thrown, v. a. [Spapan, 


Dryden.. 

Swift. 
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1. To fling; to cad; to fend to a diftant place by any projec¬ 
tile force. 

Preianes threw down upon the Turks fire and fealding oil. 

Knolles’s Hiji. of the Turks. 
His head lhall be thrown to thee over the wall. 2 Sam. xx. 
Shimei threw done's at him and call dull. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 

A poor widow threw- in two mites, which make a far- 

Mark xii. 42. 

He fell 

From heav’n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crydal battlements. Milton. 

Calumniate floutly; for though we wipe away with never 
fo much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 
fulliage behind. Decay of Piety. 

Ariodo, in his voyage of Adolpho to the moon, has a fine 
allegory of two fwans, who, when time had thrown the 
writings of many poets into the river of oblivion, were ever 
in a rcadinefs to fecure the belt, and bear them aloft into the 
temple of immortality. Dryden. 

When Ajax drives fome rock’s vad weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move flow. Pope. 
The air-pump, barometer, and quadrant, were thrown 
out to thofe bufy fpirits, as tubs and barrels are to a whale, 
that he may let the fhip fail on while he diverts himfelf with 
thofe innocent amufements. Addifon's Spccl. 

2. To tofs ; to put with any violence or tumult. It always 
comprifes the idea of hade, force or negligence. 

To threats the dubbom finner oft is hard, 

Wrap’d in his crimes againft the florm prepar’d ; 

Eut when the milder beams of mercy play. 

He melts, and throws his cumb’rous cloak away. Dryden. 
The only means for bringing France to our conditions, is 
to throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them with 
numbers. Addifon's State of the War. 

Labour calls the humours into their proper channels, throws 
off redundancies, and helps nature. Addifon s Sped. 

Make room for merit, by throwing down the worthlefs and 
depraved part of mankind from thofe confpicuous {lations to 
which they have been advanced. Addifon's Sped. N°. 126. 

The ifland Inarime contains, within the compafs of eighteen 
miles, a 'wonderful variety of hills, vales, rocks, fruitful 
plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together in a-moft 
romantick confufion. Berkley to Pope. 

3. To lay carelelly, or in hade. 

His majelly departed to his chamber, and threw himfelf 
upon his bed, lamenting with much palfion, and abundance 
of tears, the lofs of an excellent fervant. Clarendon. 

• At th’ approach of night, 

On the fird friendly bank he throws him down. 

Or rells his head upon a rock till morn. Addifon's Cato . 

4. To venture at dice. 

Learn more than thou trowed. 

Set lefs than thou throwejl. Shakefp. King Lear. 

5. To call; to llrip off. 

There the fnake throws the enamell’d fkin, 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakefpeare. 

6. To emit in any manner. 

To arms ; for I have thrown 

A brave defiance in king Henry’s teeth. Shak. Henry IV. 
One of the Greek orator’s antagonills reading over the 
oration that procured his banilhment, and feeing his friends 
admire it, alked them, if they were fo much affefted by the 
bare reading, how much more they would have been alarm¬ 
ed if they had heard him actually throwing out fuch a llorm 
of eloquence. Addifon. 

There is no need to throw words of contempt on fuch a 
praftice ; the very defeription of it carries reproof. Watts. 

7. To fpread in halle. 

O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veil he threw, 

And ifill’d like a god to mortal view. Pope's Odyffcy. 

8. To overturn in wredling. 

If the finner lhall not only wreftle with this angel, but 
throw him too, and win fo complete a viftory over his con¬ 
fidence, that all thefe conliderations lhall be able to ftrike no 
terrour into his mind, he is too llrong lor grace. South. 

9. To drive ; to fend by force. 

Myfielf didred, an exile and unknown, 1 

Debarr’d from Europe, and from Afia thrown , ^ k 

In Libyan defarts wander thus alone. Dryden's Mn. J 

When feamen are thrown upon any unknown coalt in Ame¬ 
rica, they never venture upon the fruit of any tree, unlefs 
they obferve it marked, with the pecking of birds. Addifon. 
Poor youth ! how canll thou thr'ow him lrom thee ? 
Lucia, thou know’ll not hall the love he bears thee. Add-.- 

10. To make to acl at a diftance. 

Throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 

'Even till we make th’ aerial blue 
- An indidinft regard. Shakefp. Othello. 

11. To repofe. * ‘ *'" ‘ | 

In time of temptation be not bufy to difpute, but rely upon 

the coiiclufion, and throw your felf upon God, and contend 
not with him but in prayer. Taylor's holy living. 
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12. To change by any kind of violence. 

A new title, or an unfufpecled l'uccefs, throws us out ( 
ourfelves, and in a manner dellroys our identity. Add'f 
To throw his language more out of prole, Homer 
the compound epithets. p ects 

13. To turn, [tomare, Lat.] °r- 

14. To Throw away. Tolofe; to fpend in vain. 

He warms ’em to avoid the courts and camps, 

Where dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honcll, gallant man, 

To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves. ^ 

In vain on lludy time away we throw, 

When we forbear to aft the things we know. jy 1 
A man had better throw -away his care upon any thin^elf’ 
than upon a garden on wet or moid ground. , e 

Had we but lading youth and time to fpare, . 

Some might be thrown away on fame and war. J) r ,j 
He figh’d, breath’d Ihort, and wou’d have fpoke ^ 

But was too fierce to throw away the time. jy r , j 

The next in place and punilhment are they J " 
Who prodigally throw their fouls away, 

Fools who, repining at their wretched Hate, 

And loathing anxious life, fuborn’d their fate. Dryd n 
In poetry the exprelfion beautifies the defign ; if it be vi¬ 
cious or unpleafing, the coll of colouring is thrown away 
upon it. Dryden's Dufefnci 

The well-meaning man Ihould rather confider what op¬ 
portunities he has of doing good to his country, than thrtiv 
away his time in deciding the rights of princes. Addifon. 

She threvj away her money upon roaring bullies, that went 
about the flrects. Arhuthnot's Hiji. of John Bull. 

15. To Throw away. To rejecl. 

He that will throw away a good book becaufe it is not 
gilded, is more curious to pleafe his eye than underftandin?. 

^ . Taylor. 

16. To Throw by. To rejeft; to lay afide as of no ufe. 

It can but fhew 

Like one of Juno’s difguifes ; and. 

When things fucceed, be thrown by, or let fall. B. John/. 
He that begins to have any doubt of his tenets, received 
without examination, ought, in reference to that queftion, 
to throw wholly by all his former notions. .Locke. 

17. To Throw down. Tofubvert; to overturn. 

Mull one ralh word, th’ infirmity of age, 

Throw dozun the merit of my better years: 

This the reward of a whole life of fervice ? Addifon. 

18. To Throw off. To expel. 

The falts and oils in the animal body, as foon as they pu¬ 
trefy, are thrown off, or produce mortal didempers. Arbutb. 

19 . To Throw off. To rejecl; to renounce: as, to throw off 
an acquaintance. 

’Twou’d be better 

Cou’d you provoke him to give you th’ occafion, 

And then to throw him off. Dryden's Spanijh Fryer. 

Can there be any reafon why the houlhold of God alone 
Ihould throw off all that orderly dependence and duty, by 
which all other houfes are bell governed ? Sprat. 

20. To Throw out . To exert; to bring forth into acl. 

She throws out thrilling Ihrieks and ihrieking cries. Spcnf. 
The gods in bounty work up Ilorms about us, 

That give mankind occafion to exert 

Their hidden Ilrength, and throw out into praftice 

Virtues which Ihun the day _ Addifon. 

21. To Throw out. To dillance 5 to leave behind. 

When e’er did Juba, or did Portius, Ihow 
A virtue that has call me at a dillance, 

And thrown me out in the purfuits of honour ? Addifon. 

22. To Throw out. To ejeft; to expel. 

The other two whom they had thrown out they were con¬ 
tent Ihould enjoy their exile. Swijt. 

23. To Throw out. To rejeft; to exclude. 0 

The oddrjefs of the propofition taught others to reflect: a 

little ; and the bill was thrown out. ” wl J * 

24. To Throw up. To refign angrily. 

Bad games are throzvn up too foon, 

Until they’re never to be won. Hudibfas, p- liU 

Experienced gameders Arrow up their cards when t ey 
know the game is in the enemy’s hand, without unnece ary 
vexation in playing .it out. Addifon's Free■ 0 nu 

Life we mult not part with foolilhly : it mull nOL be 
up in a pet, nor facrificed to a quarrel. 

25. To Throw up. To emit; to ejeft; to bring up. ^ 
Judge of the caufe by the fubltances the patient 

To Throw, v. n. 

1. To perform the act of calling. 

2. To call dice. 

3. To Throw about. To call about ; to try expedient,. 

.Now unto defpair I ’gin to grow, Uubberl 

And mean for. better, wind about to throw. 

Throw. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. A call; the aft of calling or throwing. 
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He heav’d a Hone, and rifing to the throw 
He fent it in a whirlwind at the foe ; 

A tow’r affaulted by lo rude a droke, 

Wrfh all its lofcv battlements had (hook. f J 

2 . A X‘f dice s the manner in which the dice fall when they 

are call. 4 .. 

Jf Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: . 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. bbakejpea 

If they err finally, it is like a man’s miffing his call when 

he thr ows dice for his life; his being, his happmefs, and all, 

is involved in the errour of one throw. Souths Serin . 

Suppofe any particular order of the alphabet to be aifign- 

ed and the twentv-four letters cad at a venture, o a^ o 

fall in a line; it is many million ;of millions odds to one 

acainft any fingle throw, that the affigned order will not be 
againtt any o Bentley's Sermons. 

3 The fpace to which any thing is thrown. 

1 have ever narrified my friends. 

Like to a bowl upon a fubtle ground 
I’ve tumbled pall the throw ; and in his praife 
Have, almod, damp’d the leafing. Shakefp. Condemns. 
The Sirenum Scopuli are two or three Iharp rocks that 

Hand about a done’s throw from the fouth fide of the ifland. 

Addifon. 

4. Stroke; blow. t , , . ,. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 

On either fide, that neither mail could hold, 

Ne lhield defend the thunder of his throws . Pa. Queen. 

5. Effort; violent lally. 

Your youth admires 

The throws and fwellings of a Roman foul ; 

Cato’s bold flights, the extravagance of virtue. Addifon. 

6. The agony of childbirth: in this lenfe it is written throe. 
See Throe. 

The mod pregnant wit in the world never brings forth 
any thing great without fome pain and travail; pangs and 
throws before the delivery. South's Sermons. 

But when the mother’s throws begin to come, 

The creature, pent within the narrow room. 

Breaks his blind prifon. Dryden. 

Say, my friendlhip wants him 
To help me bring to light a manly birth; 

Which to the wand’ring world I lhall dilclofe ; 

Or if he fail me, perilh in my throws. Dryden. 

ThroSver. n.f. [from throw.] One that throws. 

Antigonus, 

Since fate, againd thy better dilpofitioil. 

Hath made thy perfon for the thrower out 
Of my poor babe ; 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

There weep, or leave it crying. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Thrum. n.J. [thraum, Iflandick, the end of anything..] 

I* The ends of weavers threads. 

2. Any coarfe yarn. 

There’s her thrum hat, and her muffler too. Shakefpeare. 

O fates, come, come. 

Cut thread and thrum. 

Quail, crulh, conclude and quell. Shakefpeare. 

All mofs hath here and there little dalks, befides the low 
thrum. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N°. 537. 

Wou’d our thrum- cap’d ancedors find fault 
For want of fugar tongs, or fpoons for fait. King. 

To Thrum, v. a. To grate ; to play coarfly. 

Blunderbulfes planted in every loop-hole, go off conftant- 
ly at the fqueaking of a fiddle and the thrumming of a guit- 
tar. Dryden's Spanifo Fryar. 

Thrush, n.f. [jipiyc, Saxon.] 

1. A finall fincing bird. 

Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, black¬ 
birds and thrujhes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Pain, and a fine thrufh, have been feverally endeavouring 
to call off my attention ; but both in vain. Pote < 

2. [From thrufl: as we fay, a pujh \ a breaking out.] By this 
name are called fmall, round, fuperficial ulcerations, which 
appear fird in the month ; but as they proceed from the ob- 
druftion of the emidaries of the faliva, by the lentor and 
vifeofity of the humour, they may affeft every part of the 

. alimentary duel except the thick guts : they are jud the fame 
in the inward parts as fcabs in the flein, and fall off from the 
infide of the bowels like a crud : the nearer they approach 
to a white colour the lefs dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To Thrust, v. a. [trufito, Lat.] 

1. To pulh any thing into matter, or between clofe bodies. 

Tkrujl in thy fickle and reap. Rev. xiv. 15. 

2. 1 o pulh ; to remove with violence ; to drive. It is ufed of 
pc-rfons or things. 

They Ihould not only not be thrufl out, but alfo have 
edates and grants of their lands new made to them. Spenjer. 
When the king comes, offer him no violence, 

Unlefs he feek to thrufl you out by force. Shakefpeare. 


Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum* 

Clamber not you up to the cafements then. 

Nor thrufl your head into the publick ilreets. Jjakef cai . 
When the afs law the angel, die tkrujl herfelf unto the 

wall, and crufht Balaam’s foot. Num. xxu * £ 2 - 

On this condition will I make a covenant with you, that 

I may thru)} out all your right eyes. 1 W xl; 2 ~ 

She cauffht him by the feet; but Gehazi came near to 

thrufl her away. . u f 7'lit 

Thou Ihalt done him that he die; becaufe he hadi fought 

to thrufl thee away from the Lord. _ Dent. xm. 10. 

The prince lhall not take of the people s inheritance, by 

oppreffion to thrufl them out. /ja.xlvi. ib. 

Thou Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven Ihalt be 

thiujl down to hell. uex.15. 

The fons of Belial fliall be as thorns thrufl away.. 2 Sam. 
Rich, then lord chancellor, a man of quick and hveiy de¬ 
livery of fpeech, but as of mean birth fo prone zq thrufl . or- 
wards the ruin of great perfons, in this manner fpake; Hayw. 

They 

In hate of kings lhall cad anew the frame. 

And thrufl out Collatine that bore their name. Dryden. 

To judify his threat, he thrujls afide 
The croud of centaurs ; and redeems the bride. Dryden. 

3. To dab. 0 

Phineas thrufl both of them through. A um.'xxn. 5 . 

4. To comprefs. i 

He thrift the fleece together, and wringed tne dew out o£ 

R. 7 ud S' Vl * 38* 

5. To impel; to urge. . 

We make guilty of our difafters^ the fun, the moon$ an 
liars, as if we were villains on necefiity, and all that we ate 
evil in, by a divine thrujhng on. Shakejp. Ring Lea?. 

6. To obtrude ; to intrude. 

Who’s there, I fay ? How dare you thrufl yourfelvcs 
Into my private meditations ? Shakefp. Heniy V ^II. 

I go to meet 

The noble Brutus, thrujling this rep'ort 
Into his ears. Shakefpeare's Julius Ccefar. 

Should he not do as rationally, who, upon this affurance, 
took phyfick from any one who had taicen on hmrtell' the 
name of phyfician, or thrif t himfelf into that employment. 

Locke. 

To Thrust, v. n. 

1. To make a hodile pulh ; to attack with a pointed weapon. 

2. To fqueeze in ; to put himfelf into any place by violence. 

I’ll be a Spartan while I live on earth ; 

But when in heav’n, 11 dand next Hercules, 

And thruft between my father and the god. Dryden i 

3. To intrude. 

Not all. 

Who like intruders thruft into their fervice. 

Participate their facred influence. Rowe. 

4. To pudi forwards ; to come violently ; to throng ; to prefs. 

Young, old, thrufl there; 

In mighty concourfe. Chapman's Odyffey. 

The miferable men which fhrunk from the work were 
again beaten forward, and prefently flain, and frelh men dill 
thrufl on. Knolles's Hiji of the Turks. 

Thrust, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Hodile attack with any pointed weapon. 

Zelmane hearkening to no more, began with fuch witty 
fury to purlue him with blows and thrujls, that nature and 
virtue commanded him to look to his fafety. Sidney . 

That thrufl had been mine enemy indeed, 

But that my coat is better than thou know’ll. Shakefpeare'. 

Polites Pyrrhus, with his lance; purfues, 

And often reaches, and his thrujls renews; Dryden. 

2. Affault; attack. 

There is one thrufl at your pure, pretended mechanifm. 

More's Divine Dialogues 0 

Thru'ster^ n.f. [from thrufl.] He that thruds. 

Thru'stle. n. f. [from thrift).] Thrtilh ; throdle. 

No thruflles Ihrill the bramble bufh foriake ; 

No chirping lark the welkin Iheen invokes. Gay. 

To Thryfa'llow. v. a. [thrice and fallow.] To give the third 
plowing in dimmer. 

Thryfalloiu betime for dedroying of weed. 

Led thidle and docke fal a blooming and feed. Tuffer. 
THUMB, n.f [<Suma, Saxon;] The flhert drong finger an- 
fwering to the other four. 

Here I have a pilot’s thumb. 

Wreck’d as homeward he did come. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
When he is dead you will wear him in thumb rings, as the 
Turks did Scanderbeg. Dryden „ 

Every man in Turkey is of fome trade : Sultan Achirret 
was a maker of ivory rings, which the Turks wear upon their 
thumbs when they Ihoot their arrows. Broome. 

It is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and one 

oppofite bending backwards called the thumb, to join with 
them ieverally or united, whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 
objefts. Jday on the Creation. 

26 M Thumb-* 
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Thu'mb-band. n.f [thumb and band. J A twift of any ma¬ 
terials made thick as a man’s thumb. 

Tie thumb-bands of hay round them. Mortimer . 

To Thumb .v.n. To handle aukwardly. 

Thumbstal. n.f [thumb and jiall.~\ A thimble. 

Thump, n. f [thombo , Italian.] A hard heavy dead dull blow 
with lomething blunt. 

And blund’ring ftill with fmarting rump, 

He gave the knight’s fteed fuch a thump 

As made him reel. , Hudibras , p . i. 

Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow Tides the rattling thumps refound. Dryden. 
Their thumps and bruifes might turn to account, if they 
could beat each other into good manners. Addlfon. 

The watchman gave To great a thump at my door, that I 
awaked at the knock. Tatler. 

To I hump. v. a. To beat with dull heavy blows. 

Thofe baftard Britons whom our fathers 
Have in their land beaten, bobb’d, and thump'd. Shakefp. 
To Thump, v. n. To fall or ftrike with a dull heavy blow. 

A ftone 

Levell’d fo right, it thump'd upon 
His manly paunch, with fuch a force 
As almoft beat him off his horfe. Hudibras , p. i. 

A watchman at midnight thumps with his pole. Swift. 
Thu'mper. n.f. [from thump.] The perfon or thing that 
thumps. 

XHU'NDER. n.f. [<$unbeji, ftunop, Saxon; dunder , Swe- 
difh; dander , Dutch ; tonnere , Fr.] 

Thunder is a moft bright flame rifmg on a fudden, mov¬ 
ing with great violence, and with a very rapid velocity, 
through the air, according to any determination, upwards 
from the earth, horizontally, obliquely, downwards, in a 
right line, or in feveral right lines, as it were in Terpentine 
traCls, 'joined at various angles, and commonly ending with 
a loud noife or rattling. Mufchenbroek. 

2. In popular and poetick language thunder is commonly the 
noife, and lightning the flafh; though thunder is fometimes 
taken for both. 

I do not bid the thunder bearer fhoot. 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove. Shakefpeare. 

No more, thou thunder mailer, fliew 
Thy fpite on mortal flies. Shakefp. Cy?nbeline. 

The revenging gods 

’Gainft parricides all the thunder bend. Shakefpeart: 

The thunder 

Wing’d with red light’ning and impetuous rage, 

Perhaps hath fpent his fhafts, and ceafes now 
To bellow through the vaft and boundlefs deep. Milton. 
3- Any loud noife or tumultuous violence. 

So fierce he laid about him, and dealt blows 
On either fide, that neither mail could hold 
Ne fhield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenfer. 

Here will we face this ftorm of infolence. 

Nor fear the noify thunder ; let it roll. 

Then burft, and fpend at once its idle rage. ^ Rowe. 
To Thu'nder. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To make thunder. 

His nature is too noble for the world: 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Nor Jove for’s power to thunder. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

2. To make a loud or terrible noife. 

So Toon as Tome few notable examples had thundered a duty 
into the fubje&s hearts, he foon Ihewed no bafenefs of fufpi- 
cion. Sidney, b. ii. 

PI is dreadful name late through all Spain did thunder, 

And Hercules’ two pillars Handing near. 

Did make to quake and fear. Spenfer. 

His dreadful voice no more 

Would thunder in my ears. Milton. 

Like a black fheet the whelming billow fpread, 

Burft o’er the float, and thunder'd on his head. Pope. - 
To Thu'nder. v. a. 

1. To emit with noife and terrour. 

Oracles fevere. 

Were daily thunder'd in our general s ear. 

That by his daughter’s blood we muft appeafe 

Diana’s kindled wrath. Dryden. 

2. To publifh any denunciation or threat. 

An archdeacon, as being a prelate, may thunder out an 
ecclefiaftical cenfure. ^ Aylijfe. 

Thu'nderbolt. n.f [thunder and. bolt, as it fignifies an ar¬ 
row.] 

I. Lightning; the arrows of heaven. 

If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can tell who fhould 
down. Shakefpeare. 

Let the lightning of this thunderbolt , which hath been fo 
fevere a punifhment to one, be a terrour to all. K. Charles. 

My heart does beat, 

As if ’twere forging thunderbolts for Jove. Denham. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipio’s worth, thofe thunderbolts of war ? Dryden, 
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The moft remarkable piece in Antonine’s pillar ' t • 
Pluvius fending down rain on the fainting army of M JU?ltcr 
rebus, and thunderbolts on his enemies; which is Au ~ 
confirmation of the ftory of the Chriftian legion 

2. Fulmi nation ; denunciation properly ecclefiaftical Ad ^ an ' 

He feverely threatens fuch with the thunderbolt' n c 
_ munication. Hakewill on Provi?*' 

r der NDERCLAP ’ H ' f ' ^ thmder and Clapi ^ Ex plofion o^hun’ 

The kindly bird that bears Jove’s thunderclap 
One day did fcorn the Ample fcarabee, ^ 

Proud of his higheft fervice, and good hap 
That made all other fowls his thralls to be/ 5 0* r 
When Tome dreadful thunderclap is nigh,* 

The winged fire fhoots fwiftly through the’Iky- 
Strikes and confumes ere fcarce it does appear * 

And, by the fudden ill, prevents the fear. * $ , 

When fuddenly the thunderclap was heard, 

It took us unprepar’d, and out of guard. ’ ]y r » 

Thu-nderer. n.f [from thunder.] The power that thu? 
ders. l " 

How dare you, ghofts, 

Accufe the thunderer , whofe bolt you know, 

Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coafts ? ’ Shakefyan 

Plad the old Greeks difeover’d your abode, J 
Crete had’nt been the cradle of their god; 

On that fmall ifland they had look’d with fcorn, 

And in Great Britain thought the thunderer born. Waller 
When the bold T.ypheus 
Forc’d great Jove from his ov/11 heav’n to fly, 

The lefier gods that fhar’d his profp’rous ftate, 

^ All fuffer’d in the exil’d thunderer 's fate. Dryden . 

i hu'nderous. adj. [from thunder.] Producing thunder/ 
Look in and fee each blifsful deity, 

How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. Milton. 
Thu'nder shower, n.f [thunder and Jhovaer.] A rain ac¬ 
companied with thunder. 

The conceit is Jong in delivering, and at laft it comes like 
a thunderfower, full of fulphur and darknefs, with a terrible 
crack. . Stilling fleet. 

In thunderfoowers the winds and clouds are oftentimes con¬ 
trary to one another, efpecially if hail falls, the fultry wea¬ 
ther below directing the wind one way, and the cold above 
the clouds another. Derham's Phflieo-Tbeol. 

Th u'nderstone. n.f [thunder and Jlone.] A ftone fabuloufly 
fuppofed to be emitted by thunder ; thunderbolt. 

Fear no more the light’ning flafh. 

Nor th’ all-dreaded thunderjlone. Shakefp. Cymbelint. 

To Thu' nderstrike, v. a. [thunder and Jlrike.] Toblaftor 
hurt with lightning. 

1 remained as a man thunderjlricken , not daring, nay not 
able, to behold that power. Sidney. 

The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Of goats, or tim’rous flock, together throng’d, 

Drove them before him thunderjlruck. Milton . 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderjlruck , th’ exalted man, to whom 

Such high atteft was giv’n, a while furvey’d 

With wonder. • Milton s Par. Reg- b. i. 

’Tis faid that thunderf ruck Enceladus 
Lies ftretch’d fupine. Addifon. 

Thuri'ferous. adj. [ thurifer , Lat.] Bearing frankincenfe. 
Thurifica'tion. n.f. [thuris and facto, Latin.] The aft of 
fuming with incenfe; the acl of burning incenfe. 

The feveral acls of worfhip which were required to be 
performed to images are proceflions, genuflections, thuriflea- 
tions , deofculations, and oblations. Stilling fat. 

Th u'rsday. n.f [ thorfgday , Danifh; from ihor. Thor was 
the fon of Odin, yet in fome of the northern parts they wor- 
fhipped the fupreme deity under his name, attributing the 
power over all things, even the inferior deities, to him. id¬ 
ling feet.] The fifth day of the week. 

Thus. adv. [c5up, Saxon.] 

1. In this manner; in this wife. 

It cannot be that they who fpeak thus , fhould thus judge. 

Hooker , b. v. 

The knight him calling, afked who he was. 

Who lifting up his head, him anfwered thus. P a * 

I return’d with fimilar proof enough, 

With tokens thus, and thus. Shakefp. Cymbelint. 

To be thus is nothing; , 1 

But to be fafely thus. Shakefpeare s Mat c r 

I have finned againft the Lord, and thus and thus have 
done. ° J*f ™ ** 

That the principle that fets on work thefe organs, is f° 
thing qlfe but the modification of matter thus or thus P°jf e A 
is falfe. 7 **& Ha i 

Beware, I warn thee yet, to tell thy griefs 
In terms becoming majefty to hear : 

I warn thee thus, becaufe I know thy temper 
Is infolent. th&f'Dm SfHg* 
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Thus in the triumphs of foft peace I reign. Dryden- 
All were attentive to the godlike man, - 

When from his lofty couch he thus began. Dryden s Aim 

n To this degree ; to this quantity. . .. 

2- A councilor of ftate in Spain fa.d to h.s mafter, I will teU 

vour majefty thus much for your comfort, your majefty hath 
Ktwo enemies; whereof tire one is all the world, amUhe 

° ther He U faid'XTf/extend, thus far thy bounds. Milton. 

Thus much concerning the firft earth, and its production 
and form. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

No man reafonably pretends to know thus- much, but he 
muft pretend to know all things. # 1 dlotjon s Sermons . 

This you muft do to inherit life; and if you have come 
up thus far, firmly perfevere in it. • Wake. 

To Thwack, v.a. pbaccian, Saxon.] To ftrike with fome- 
thincr blunt and heavy ; to threfh ; to bang; to belabour. 

He fhall not flay ; 

We’ll thwack him hence with diftaffs. Shakefpeare. 

Nick fell foul upon John Bull, to fnatch the cudgel he had 
in his hand, that he might thwack Lewis with it. Arbuthnot. 

Thefe long fellows, as lightly as they are, fhould find 
their jackets well thwack'd. Arbuthnot. 

Thwack, n.f. [from the verb.] A heavy hard blow. 

But Talgol firft with a hard thwack 
Twice bruis’d his head, and twice his back. Hudibras. 
They place feveral pots of rice, with cudgels in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of each pot; the monkeys defeend from the trees, L 
take up the arms, and belabour one another with a ftorm of 
thwacks. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 50. 

Thwart, adj. [•'Spyji, Saxon; dvaars , Dutch.] 

1. Tranfverfe ; crofs to lomething elfe. 

This elfe to feveral fpheres thou muft aferibe, 

Mov’d contrary with thwart obliquities. Milton. 

2. Perverfe; inconvenient; mifehievous. 

To Thwart, v. a. 

1. To crofs; to lie or come crofs any thing. 

Swift as a fliooting liar 

. In Autumn thwarts the night. Milton's Par. Loji , b. iv. 
Yon ftream of light, a thoufand ways 
Upward and downward thwarting and convolv’d. Thomfon. 

2 . To crofs; to oppofe; to traverfe ; to contravene. 

Some fixteen months and longer might have ftaid. 

If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. Shakefpeare. 

Leffer had been 

The thwartings of your difpofitions, if 
You had not fhew’d how you were difpos’d 
Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The underftanding and will never difagreed; for the j>ro- 
pofals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the other. 

South's Sermons. 

The rays both good and bad, of equal pow’r, 

Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. Dryden . 

In vain did I the godlike youth deplore, 

The more I begg’d, they thwarted me the more. Addifon. 

Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain. 

Or tlrwart the fynod of the gods in vain. Pope's Odyjfey. 
To Thwart, v. n. To be oppofite. 

It is cafy to be imagined what reception any propofition 
fhall find, that fhall at all thwart with thefe internal ora¬ 
cles. Locke. 

Thwa'rtingly. adv. [from thwarting.] Oppofitely; with 
oppofition. 

Thy. pronoun. [<5m, Saxon.] Of thee; belonging to thee; 
relating to thee. 

Whatever God did fay, 

Is all thy clear and fmooth uninterrupted way. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow poet Cowley mark. 

Thefe are thy works, parent of good. 

Thyse'lf. pronoun reciprocal, [thy and felf] 

1. It is commonly ufed in the oblique cafes, or following the 
verb. 

Come high or low, 

Thy felf and office deftly fhow. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

It muft and fhall be fo ; content thyfelf Shakefpeare. 

2 . In poetical or folemn language it is fometimes ufed in the 
nominative. 

Thefe goods thyfelf can on thyfelf beftow. Dryden. 
Thyine wood. n. f. A precious wood. 

The merchandize of gold and all thyine wood are departed 
fiom thee. Rev. xviii. 12. 

Ihyme. n.f. [thym , Fr. thymus, Lat.] A plant. 

The thyme hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, 
whofe upper-lip is eredt, and generally fplit in two, and the 
tinder-lip is divided into three parts ; out of the flower-cup 
arifes the pointal, accompanied by four embrios, which after¬ 
ward become fo many feeds, inclofed in a hulk, which be¬ 
fore was the flower-cup; to thefe marks muft be added hard 
ligneous ftalks, and the flowers gathered into heads. Miller * 


Coiuley. 

Cowley. 

Milton. 


Pope . 


Priori 


TIC 

No more, my goats, fhall I behold yoii climb 
The fteepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme. Dryden, 

Ti'ar. \ n ’f L t‘ tare , f' r * tiara, Lat ] A drefs for the head; 

Tia'ra. \ a diadem. 

His back was turn’d, but not his brightnefs hid ; 

Of beaming funny rays a golden tiar 
Circled his head. Milton's Par . Lojt, b. 111* 

This royal robe, and this tiara wore 
Old Priam, and this golden feepter bore 
In full affembliesi Drydefi's /Em 

A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold. 

Her wafte was circled with a zone of gold. 

Fairer fhe feem’d, diftinguifh’d from the reft. 

And better mien difclos’d, as better dreft : 

A bright tiara round her forehead ty’d, 

To jufter bounds confin’d its riling pride. 

To Tice. v.a. [from entice.] 1 o draw ; to allure. 

Lovely enchanting language, fugar-cane, 

Honey of rofes> whither wilt thou flie ? 

Hath fome fond lover tic d thee to thy bane ? ^ 

And wilt thou leave the church, and love a flie? Herbert . 
Tick. n.f. [This word feems contra&ed from ticket, a tally 
on which debts are fcored.] 

1. Score ; truft. 

If thou haft the heart to try’t. 

I’ll lend thee back thyfelf awhile. 

And once more for that carcafe vile 

Fight upon tick. Hudibras , p. i. 

When the money is got into hands that have bought all 
that they have need of, whoever needs any thing elfe muft 
go on tick , or barter for it. Locue. 

Y’ou would fee him in the kitchen weighing the beef and 
butter, paying ready money, that the maids might not run a 
tick at the market. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull . 

2. [ Tique , Fr. teke, Dutch.] The loufe of dogs or fhee'p. 

Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I 
might water an afs at it! I had rather be a tick in a flieep; 
than fuch a valiant ignorance. Shakefp. Troll, ana. Crejfida. 

3. The cafe which holds the feathers of a bed. 

To Tick. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To run on fcore. 

2. To truft; to fcore. 

The money went to the lawyers ; council wont tick. Arb . 
Ti'cken. 7 n.f The fame with tick. A fort of ftro.ng 
Ti'cking. 5 linen for bedding. Bailey. 

Ti'cket. n.f [etiquei, Fr.] A token of any right or debt 
upon the delivery of which admiflion is granted, or a claim 
acknowledged. 

There fhould be a pay mafter appointed, of fpecial truft, 
which fhould pay every man according to his captain’s ticket , 
and the account of the clerk of his band. Spenfer. 

In a lottery with one prize, a fingle ticket is only enriched, 
and the reft are all blanks. Collier on Envy. 

Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 

Difdains all lofs of tickets or codille. Pope. 

To Ti'ckle. v.a. [titillo , Lat.] 

1. To affecl with a prurient fenfation by flight touches. 

Diffembling courtefy ! How fine this tyrant 
Can tickle where fhe wounds. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

The mind is moved in great vehemency only by tickling 
fome parts of the body. Bacon . 

There is a fweetnefs in good verfe, which tickles even 
while it hurts ; and no man can be heartily angry with him 
who pleafes him againft his will. Dryden. 

It is a good thing to laugh at any rate; and if a ftraw can 
tickle a man, it is an inftrument of happinefs. Dryden. 

2. To pleafe by flight gratifications. 

Dametas, that of all manners of ftile could beft conceive 
of golden eloquence, being withal tickled by Mufidorus’s 
praifes, had his brain fo turned, that he became Have to that 
which he that fued to be his fervant offered to give him. Sidney. 
Expectation tickling fkittifh fpirits 
Sets all on hazard. Shakefpearei 

Such a nature 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fliadow 
Which it treads on at noon. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I cannot rule my fpleen ; 

My fcorn rebels, and tickles me within. Dryden, 

Dunce at the beft; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d 
To tickle , on thy ftraw, the ftupid crowd. Dryden. 

A drunkard, the habitual thirft after his cups, drives to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of health, and 
perhaps of the joys of another life, the leaft of which is fuch 
a good as he confeffes is far greater than the tickling of his 
palate with a glafs of wine. c Locke, 

To Ti'ckle. v.n. To feel titillation. 

He with fecret joy therefore 
Did tickle inwardly in every vein. 

And his falfe heart, fraught with all treafon’s ftore. 

Was fill’d with hope, his purpofe to obtain. Spenfer. 

Ti'ckle. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T I D 

TFckle. adj. [I know not whence to deduce the fenfe of this 
word.] Tottering; unfixed; unftable; eafily overthrown. 

When the laft O Neal began to hand upon fome tickle 
terms, this fellow, called baron of Dunganon, was fet up 
to beard him. Spcnjer on Ireland. 

Thy head hands fo tickle on thy fhoulders, that a milk¬ 
maid, if file be in love, may figh it oft. Shakefpcare. 

The hate of Normandy 

Stands on a tickle point, now they are gone. Sbakcfpecirc. 

Ti'cklish. adj. [from tickle.] 

1. Senfible to titillation ; eafily tickled. 

The palm of the hand, though it hath as thin a (kin as 
the other parts, yet is not tickiijh , becaufe it is accuftomed 
to be touched. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 766 . 

2 . Tottering; uncertain; unfixed. 

Ireland was a tickiijh and unfettled ftate, more eafy to re¬ 
ceive diftempers and mutations than England was. Bacon. 

Did it ftand upon fo tickjijl) and tottering a foundation as 
fome mens fancy hath placed it, it would be no wonder 
fhould it frequently vary* Woodward's Nat. Hijl. p.i. 

3 . Difficult; nice. 

How fhall our author hope a gentle fate. 

Who dares inoft impudently not tranflate; 

It had been civil in thefe tickiijh times. 

To fetch his fools and knaves from foreign climes. Swift. 

I i'cklishness. n.f. [from tickiijh.] The ftate of being tick- 
lifh. 

Ti'cktack. n.f. [ tridlac , Fr.] A game at tables. Bailey. 

TID. adj. [tybbep, Saxon.] Tender; foft; nice. 

To Ti'ddf. 1 '' a ‘ ^ rom ^-J To ufe tenderly; to fondle. 

TIDE. n.f. [ty&, Saxon ; tijd, Dutch and Iflandick.J 

1. Time ; feafon ; while. 

There they alight in hope themfelves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and reft their weary limbs a tide. 

Fairy Fjhicen, b. i. 

They two forth paffing. 

Received thofc two fair brides, their love’s delight, 
Which, at the appointed tide. 

Each one did make his bride. Spenfer. 

What hath this day deferv’d. 

That it in golden letter fhould be fet. 

Among the high tides in the kalendar. Shakcfp. K. John. 
At New-year’s tide following the king chofe him matter of 
the horfe. Wotton. 

2 . Alternate ebb and How of the fea. 

That motion of the water called tides is a rifino- and falling 
of the fea: the caufe of this is the attraction of the Moon, 
whereby the part of the water in the great ocean which is 
neareft the Moon, being moll ftrongly attracted, is raifed 
higher than the reft; and the part oppofite to it being leaft 
attracted, is alfo higher than the reft; and thefe two oppo¬ 
fite rifes of the furface of the water in the great ocean fol¬ 
lowing the motion of the Moon from Eaft to Weft, and 
ftriking againft the large coafts of the continents, from thence 
rebounds back again, and fo makes floods and ebbs in nar¬ 
row feas and rivers. Locke. 

3 . Flood. 

As in the tides of people once up there want not ftirring 
winds to make them more rough, fo this people did light 
upon two ringleaders. Bacon s Henry VII. 

4 . Stream; courfe. 

Thou art the ruins of the nobleft man. 

That ever lived in the tide of times. Shakefpcare. 

The rapid currents drive 

Towards the retreating fea their furious tide. Milton. 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides. 

And pays the fea in tributary tides , 

Be bribe fufficient to corrupt thy breaft. 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reft. Dryclen . 

Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Philips. 

To Tide. v. a. [from the noun.] To drive with the ftream. 

Their images, the relicks of the wreck, 

Tom from the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves, and rudely thrown aftiore. Dryclen. 

To Tide. v. n. To pour a flood ; to be agitated by the tide. 

When, from his dint, the foe ftill backward fhrunk, 
Wading within the Oufe, he dealt his blows, 

And fent them, rolling, to the tiding Humber. Philips. 

Ti'degate. n.f [tide and gate. ] A gate through which the 
tide pafles into a bafon. Bailey. 

Ti'desman. n.f. [tide and man.] A tidewaiter or cuftom- 
houfe officer, who watches on board of merchant fhips till 
the duty of goods be paid and the fhips unloaded. Bailey. 

Ti'de waiter, n.f. [tide and wait.] An officer who watches 
the landing of goods at the cuftomhoufe. 

Employments will be in the hands of Englifhmen ; nothing 
left for Irifhmen but vicarages and tide-waiters places. Swift. 

Ti'dily. adv. [from tidy.] Neatly; readily. 

TFdiness. n.f. [from tidy.] Neatnefs; readinefs. 
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T t !?, S ; «•/ l> ban > Saxon, to happen , to betide ; tid , ’ 
Iilandick.] News; an account of fbmethine- th-r 1/ , ’ 
pened. 5 . ia ? aa P- 

When her eyes floe on the dwarf had fet 
And faw the figns that deadly tidings jpake * 

She fell to ground for forrowful regret. ’ Fairy 9 7 

I fhall make my mafter glad with: thefe tiding. ■ - ’* 

They win 

Great numbers of each nation to receive 
With joy, the tidings brought from heav’xf. */:, 

Portias, thy looks (peak t'omewhat of importance' 
What tidings doft thou bring ? methinks I fee 
Unufual gladnefs fparkling in thy.eyes. Y, v - 

The melfenger of thefe glad tidings, by whom thh^ 

nant of mercy was propofed and ratified, was the eternal r 
of his boforn. o. 10a 

TI'DY. adj. [tidt, Iilandick.] g S " mm - 

1 . Seasonable. 

If weather be faire and tidie, thy grain 
Make fpeedilie carriage, for feare of a raine. <r tr. 

2. Neat; ready. u J) e f 

Whenever by yon barley-mow I pafs, 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay's- p « 

3. It feems to be here put by miftake for untidy. . J* 

i hou whorfon tidy Bartholomew boar pis, when wilt thou 
leave fighting shakeff. HmrjVf. 

1 o 1 ie. v. a. [nan, rigan, Saxon.] 

1. To bind ; to fallen with a knot. 

Tie the kine to the cart, and bring their calves home from 

the , m ‘ 1 Sam. vi. 7 . 

i houfands of men and women, tied together in chains 

were, by the cruel Turks, enforced to run as fail as their 

hc rfes. _ _ Knolles’s Hjl of the Turks. 

2 . Foknit; to complicate. 

We do not tie this knot with an intention to puzzle the 
argument; but the harder it is tied, we fhall feel the pleafure 
more fenfibly when we come to loofe it. Burnet. 

3 . To hold ; to faften. 

In bond of virtuous love together tied. 

Together ferv’d they, and together died. Fairfax. 

The intermediate ideas tie the extremes fo firmly together, 
and the probability is fo clear, that aflent necelfarily follows 

Loth. 

Certain theorems refolve propositions which depend on 
them, and are as firmly made out from thence, as if the 
mind went afrefh over every link of the whole chain that 
ties them to firft felf-evident principles. Locke. 

4 . 'Fo hinder ; to obftrucSL 

Death that hath ta’11 her hence to make me wail, 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me fpeak. Shakefj). 

Melantius flay, 

You have my promife, and my hafty word 
Reftrains my tongue, but ties not up my fword. Waller. 
Honour and good-nature may tie up his hands; but as 
thefe would be very much {Lengthened by reafon and prin¬ 
ciple, fo without them they are only inftincls. JcldiJ'on. 

5. 'I o oblige ; to conftrain; to reftrain ; to confine. 

Although they profefs they agree with us touching a pre- 
feript form of prayer to be ufed in the church, they have de¬ 
clared that it fhall not be preferibed as a thing whereunto 
they will tie their minifters. Hooker , b. v. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit, 

That dares not undertake ; he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

Cannot God make any of the appropriate ads of vvorlhip 
to become due only to himlelf? cannot he tie us to perform 
them to him. Sttllingfeet. 

They tie themfelves fo ftridlly to unity of place, that you 
never fee in any of their plays a feene change in the middle 
of an ad. Dryden. 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 
Revenge lefs fweet than a forgiving mind. t Drydcn. 

No one feems lefs tied up to a form of words. Locke. 
The mind fhould, by feveral rules, be tied down to this, at 
firft, uneafytafk; ufe will give it facility. Lot..* 

They have no uneafy expectations of what is to come, 
but are ever tied down to the prefent moment. Atierbf)'- 
A healthy man cught not to tie himfelf up to ftrict rules, 
nor to abftain from any fort of food in common u(e. Atbuih 

6. It may be obferved of tie , that it has often the particles 
and down joined to it, which are, for the inoft p. art > Ju ‘ l ' 
more than emphatical. 

Tie. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Knot; faftening. 

2. Bond; obligation. , 

The rebels that had ftiaken off the great yoke of 0 e 
dience, had like wife call away the lefler tie of refped. Baco>-- 

No foreft, cave, or favage den. 

Holds more pernicious beafts than men ; 

Vows, oaths, and contracts, they devife, 

And tell us they are facred ties. ^ ‘kpg 








Til. 

>Tis not the coarfer tie of human law 
That binds their peace, but harmony itfelf 
Attuning all their paffions into love. Thomjon s Sprm a . 
Ti-R- n ‘f l tiere ' tieire ' Fr. tuyer, Dutch.] A row, a 

" Fornovius, in his choler, difeharged a tier of great ord- 
nance amongft the thickeft of them. KnolUs. 

Tierce, a./. [tier,, Herder , Fr.] A veffel holding the third 

Frt Go a now deny his dene. ' . Bern. Jehnfon. 

Wit, like tierce claret, when’t begins to pall, 

Negieded lies, and’s of no ufe at all; 

But°in its full perredtion of decay . 

Turns vinegar, and comes again in play. Dorjet. 

Ti'eRCET. n.f. [from tiers, Fr.J A triplet; three lines. 

Tiff, n. f [A low word, I fuppofe without etymology.] 

1 . Liquor; drink. 

I, whom griping penury furrounds. 

And hunger,*, fure attendant upon want, 

With 1 canty offals, and fmall acid tiff. 

Wretched repaft ! my meagre corps l'uftain. Philaps. 

2 . A fit of peevifhnefs or fullennefs ; a pet. 

To Tiff. v. n. To be in a pet; to quarrel. A low word. 
Ti'FFANY. n.f. [tiffer, to drefs up, old fir. Skinner.] Very 

thin filk. . 

The fmoak of fulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly uled by women to whiten tiffanies . Brown. 

Tige. n.f. : in arenitedure.] The fhaft of a column from the 
aftragal to the capital. Bailey. 

Ti'ger. n.f. [ tigre, Fr. tigris, Latin.] A fierce beaft of tne 

leonine kind. 

When the blaft of war blows in your ear, 

Then imitate the adion of the tiger: 

Stiffen the finews, fummon up the blood. Shakcfp. H. V. 

Approach thou like the rugged Ruffian bear, 

The arm’d rhinoceros, or Hyrcanian tiger ; 

Take any fhape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

This tiger -footed rage, when it fhall find 
The harm of unfkain’d fwiftnefs will, too late, 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Shakcfp. Conolanus. 

Tigris, in the medals of Trajan, is drawn like an old 
man, and by his fide a tiger. Peacham on Draiving. 

Has the fteer. 

At whofe ftrong cheft the deadly tiger hangs, 

E’er plow’d for him. Thonfon s Spring. 

Tight, adj. [ dicht , Dutch.] 

1 . Tenfe; clofe ; not loofe. 

If the centre holes be not very deep* and the pikes fill 
them not very tight, the ftrength of the firing will alter the 
centre holes. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 

I do not like this running knot, it holds too tight ; I may 
be ftifled all of a fudden. Arbuthnot's FUJI, of Jf. Bull. 

Every joint was well grooved ; and the door did not move 
on hinges, but up and down like a fafh, which kept my clofet 
fo tight that very little water came in. Gulliver's Travels. 

2 . Free from fluttering rags ; lefs than neat. 

A tight maid ere he for wine can afk, 

Guefles his meaning and unoils the fiafk. Dryderis Juv. 
The girl was a tight clever wench as any. Arbuthnot. 

O Thomas, I’ll make a loving wife ; 

I'll fpin and card, and keep our children tight. Gay. 

Dreft her again genteel and neat, 

And rather tight than great. Swift. 

To T Egh ten. v. a. [from tight.] To ftraiten ; to make dole. 
1 i'ghter. n.f [from tighten.] A ribband or firing by which 
women ftraiten their cloaths. 

Ti'ghtjJy. adv. [from tight .J 

1. Clofely ; not loofely. 

2 . Neatly ; not idly. 

Hold, firrah, bear you thefe letters tightly ; 

Sail, like my pinnace, to thefe golden fhores. Shake feare. 
Handle your pruning-knife with dexterity: tightly , I fay, N 
g° iifftly to your bufinefs; you have coft me much. Dryden. 
^ iG , H , TN ESS * n ' -/* [fr ° ,T1 tight.] Clofenefs ; not loofenefs. 

The bones are inflexible, which arifes from the greatnefs 
of the number of corpufcles that compofe them, and the 
firmnefs and tightnefs of their union. Woodward on Foffils. 
1 1 gress. n. f [from tiger.] The female of the tiger. 

It is reported of the ttgrefs, that feveral fpots rife in her 
when fire is angry'. Addifon's Speft. N . 81 . 

* IKF - rt.f [ tik , Swedifh; teke, Dutch; tique, Fr.J 
f he loufe of dogs or fheep. See Tick. 

Lice and tikes are bred by the fweat clofe kept, and fome- 
v. hat arefied by the hair. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 696 . 

2 - It is in Shakefpcare the name of a dog, in which fenfe it is 
ufed in Scotland, [from tijk, Runick, a little dog.] 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Elound or fpaniel, brache or hym, 

TII i° r b ° btail tik€ ' ° r trundle taiL Shakcfp. K. Lear. 

iiLL. n.f [ti-le, Saxon; tegcl, Dutch; tulle, Fr. tcgola. 
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Italian.] Thin plates of baked clay ufed to cover houfes., 

The roof is all tile, or lead, or ftone. Bacon's Nat. HJt. 
Far^h turned into brick ferveth for building as ftone doth 5 
and the like of die. Bacon’s Pbyfical Rcmams. 

In at the window he climbs, or o er the tiles. Milton • 

VVorfe than all the clatt’ring tiles , and worfe 
Than thoufand padders was the poet’s curfe. Dryden. 

Tile pins made of oak or fir they drive into holes made 
in the plain tiles, to hang them upon their lathing. Moxon. 

To Tile. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I To cover with tiles. 

Mofs moweth chiefly upon ridges of houfes tiled cr thatch- 
cc > 0 Bacon's Nat. FIJI. N°. 537* 

Sonnets or elegies to Chloris 
Might raife a houle above two ftories; 

A lyrick ode wou’d flate ; a catch ^ . 

Wou’d tile , an epigram wou’d thatch. Swift's All feel* 

2 . To cover as tiles. 

The rafters of my body, bone, 

Beinv ftill with you, the mulcle. Anew and \cm, 

Which tile this houfe, will come again. Donne. 

Ti'ler. n.f [ tuilier , Fr. from tile.] One whofe trade is to 
cover houfes with tiles. 

A Flemifh tiler, falling from the top of a houfe upon a 
Spaniard, killed him; the next of the blood profecuted his 
death ; and when he was offered pecuniary recompcnce, no¬ 
thing would ferve him but lex talionis■: whereupon the judge 
faid to him, he fhould go up to the top of the houfe, and 
then fall down upon the tiler. Bacon's Apophth. 

Ti'lin-g. n.f. [from tile.] The roof covered with tiles. 

They went upon the houfe-top, and let him down through 
the tiling with his couch before Jefus. Luke v. 19 . 

•Till.?/./. A money box. 

They break up counters, doors and tills. 

And leave the empty chefts in view.' Swift. 

Till. prep, [til, Saxon.] To the time of. 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell, 

LTnhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knejl. Cowley. 

Till now. To the prefent time. 

Pleafure not known till now. Milton. 

Till then. To that time. 

The earth till then was defert. Milton. 

Till. conjunFlion. 

1. To the time. 

Wood and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the favage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and v©ice. Milton. 

The unity of place we neither find in Ariftotle, Horace, 
or any who have written of it, till in our age the E rench 
poets firft made it a precept of the ftage. Dryden. 

2 . To the degree that. 

Meditate fo long till you make fome acl of prayer to God, 
or glorification of him. Taylor . 

Goddefs, fpread thy reign till Ifis elders reel. Pope . 

To Till. v. a. [rylian, Saxon; tenlen, Dutch.] To culti¬ 
vate; to hufband ; commonly ufed of the hufbandry of the 
plow. 

This paradife I give thee, count it thine. 

To till, and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton . 

Send him from the garden forth, to till 
The ground whence he was taken. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

TFllable. adj. [from till .] Arable ; fit for the plow. 

The tillable fields are fo hilly, that the oxen can hardly 
take fure footing. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Ti'llage. n.f [from till.] Hufbandry ; the acl or practice of 

• plowing or culture. 

Tillage will enable the kingdom for corn for the natives, 
and to fpare for exportation. Bacon. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft-fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf. Milton. 
Incite them to improve the tillage of their country, to Re¬ 
cover the bad foil, and to remedy the wafte. Milton. 

Bid the laborious hind, 

Whofe harden’d hands did long in tillage toil, 

Negledl the promis’d harveft of the foil. Dryden . 

That there was tillage Mofes intimates ; but whether be¬ 
llowed on all, or only upon fome parts of that earth, as alfo 
what fort of tillage that was-, is not expreffed. Woodward. 

TFller. n.f [from till.] 

1. Hufbandman ; ploughman. 

They bring in fea-land partly after their nearnefs to the 
places, and partly by the good hufbandry of the tiller. Carezv. 

Abel was a keeper of fheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. Gen. iv. 2 , 

^ The worm that gnaws the ripening fruit, fad gueft ! 
Canker or locuft hurtful to infeft 
Tiie blade ; while hulks elude the tiller's care, 

And eminence of want diftinguifhes the year. Prior. 

2. A till; a lmall drawer. 

Search her cabinet, and thou fhalt find 
Each tiller there with love epiftles lin’d. Drxdms Juv. 
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T I L 


Ti'llyfally. \adj. [A word ufed formerly when any thing 
Ti'llyvalley. i laid was rejected as trifling or impertinent! 
Am not I confanguinicus ? am not I of her blood ? tilly- 
valley lady. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

Tillyfally , fir John, never tell me ; your ancient fwaggerer 
comes not in my doors. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Ti'lman. n.f. [till and man.] One who tills ; an hufband- 
man. 

Good (hepherd, good tihnan, good Jack and good Gil, 
Makes hufband and hufwiie their coffers to fil. TujJer. 
TILT, n.f [tylb, Saxon.] 

1. A tent; any covering over head. 

The roof of linnen 
Intended for a (helter ! 

But the rain made an afs 
Of tilt and canvas. 

And the fnow which you know is a melter. Denham. 

2. The cover of a boat. 

It is a fmall veffel, like in proportion to a Gravefend tilt- 
boat. Sanclys. 

The rowing crew. 

To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue. Gay. 

3. A military game at which the combatants run againft each 
other with lances on horfeback. 

His ftudy is his //'//-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized faints. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he had 
been fworn brother to him ; and he never faw him but once 
in the ////-yard, and then he broke his head. Shak. H. IV. 

Images reprefenting the forms of Hercules, Apollo, and 
Diana, he placed in the tilt- yard at Conftantinoplc. Rnolles. 
The fpoufals of Hippolite the queen. 

What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryden . 

In tilts and tournaments the valiant ftrove, 

By glorious deeds to purchafe Emma’s love. Prior. 

4. A thruft. 

His majeffy feldom difmiffed the foreigner till he had en¬ 
tertained him with the daughter of two or three of his liege 
fubjedts, whom he very dextroufly put to death with the tilt 
of his lance. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 10. 

To Tilt. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover like a tilt of a boat. 

2. To carry as in tilts or tournaments. 

Ajax interpos’d 

His fevenfold jfhield, and fereen’d Laertes’ fon. 

When the infulting Trojans urg’d him fore 

With tilted fpears. Philips. 

3. To point as in tilts. 

Now horrid daughter reigns, 

Sons againft fathers tut the fatal lance, 

Carelefs of duty, and their native grounds 

Diftain with kindred blood. Philips. 

4. [ Tillen , Dutch.] To turn up fo as to run out. 

To Tilt. v. n. 

1. To run in tilts. 

To deferibe races and games, 

. Or tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields. Milton. 

2 . To fight with rapiers. 

Friends all but even now ; and then, but now— 

Swords out and tilting one at other’s breafts. 

In oppofition bloody. Shakefp. Othello. 

Scow’ring the watch grows out of faihion wit: 

Now’’ we fet up for tilting in the pit. 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chicken-hearted. 

To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Dryden. 
It is not yet the fafhion for women of quality to tilt. Collier. 

Satire’s my weapon, but I’m too difereet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet; 

I only wear it in a land of Heclors. Pope. 

3. To rufh as in combat. 

Some fay the fpints tilt fo violently, that they make holes 
where they ftrike. ’ Collier. 

4. To play unfteadily. 

The floating veffel fwam 
Uplifted ; and fecure with beaked prow 
Rode tilting o’er the waves. Milton's Par. Lojl, h. xi. 

The fleet fwift tilting o’er the furges flew, 

Till Grecian cliffs appear’d. Pope's Odyffey. 

5. To fail on one fide. 

As the trunk of the body is kept from tilting forward by 
the mufcles of the back, fo from falling backward by thole 
of the belly. Grew's Cofmol. b. i. 

Ti'lter. n.f. [from ////.] One who tilts; one who fights. 

A puifny tilter , that fpurs his horfe on one fide, breaks his 
ftaff like a noble goofe. Shakefp. As you like it. 

He us’d the only antique philters. 

Deriv’d from old heroick filters. Hudibras, p. iii. 

If w’ar you chufe, and blood muft needs be fpilt here, 
Let me alone to match your tilter. Granville. 

Tilth, n.f. [from ////.] Plufbandry; culture. 

Bourn, bound of land, tilths vineyard, none; 

No ui'e of metal, corn, or wine, or oil. Shakefp. Tempejl, 


Shakefp * 


■art. 


TIM 

Her plenteous womb 
Expreffeth its full tilth and hufbandry. 

Tilth, adj. [from ////.] Arable; tilled. 

He beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were (heaves 

New reap'd. Mitten’’, Pgr. h l(l , . 

Ti'mber. n. f. [tymbpian, Saxon, to build.] ' Xu 

1. Wood fit for building. 

I learn’d of lighter timber cotes to frame 
Such as might fave my Iheep and me from fearne. -Lv 
for the body of the (hips no nation doth 'equal EnvlVri 
for the oaken timber wherewith to build them; but 
muft be a great providence ui'ed, that our Mnthnber be 
unneccffarily wafted. Bacon's Advice to hlZ 

The ftraw was laid below, 

Of chips and fere wood was the fecond row- 
The third of greens, and timber newly fell’d. 

There are hardly any countries that are deftitute of ti-Jt 
of their own growth. Woodward 

Upon thele walls they plant quick and timber trees which 
thrive exceedingly. . Huji a nb h 

Who fet the twigs, fhall he remember, ; 

That is in hafte to fell the timber ? 

And what (hall of thy woods remain. 

Except the box that threw the main t p r ; or 

2 . The main trunk of a tree. 

W e take 

From every tree, lop, bark, and part o’ th 'timber. 

And though we leave it with a root thus hackt, 

The air will drink the fap. Shakefpeare, 

3. The main beams of a fabrick; 

4. Materials ironically. 

Such difpofitions are the very errors of human nature, and 
yet they are the fitted: timber to make politicks of, like to 
knee timber , that is good for (hips to be toffed, but not for 
houfes that fhall ftand firm. Bacon. 

To Ti'meer. v.n. [from the noun.] To light on a tree. A 
cant word. 

The one took up in a thicket of brufli-wood, and the other 
timbered upon a tree hard by. L'Eft range's Fables. 

To Ti'meer. v. a. To furnifhi with beams or timber. 

Ti mbered, adj. [from timber, ■timbre, Fr.] Built; formed; 
contrived. 

He left the fucceflion to his fecond fon; not becaufe he 



thought him the beft timbered to fupport it. 


IVotton. 


Many heads that undertake learning were never fquared 
nor timbered for it. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Ti'mbersow. n.f A worm in wood. 

Divers creatures, though they be fomewhat loathfome to 
take, are of this kind ; as earth worms, timberfows , fnails. 

Bacon s Nat. Hif. N°. 692. 
Ti'mbrel. n.f. [i timbre , Fr. tympanum , Latin.] A kind of 
mufical inftrument played by puliation. 

The damlels they delight. 

When they their timbrels finite. 

And thereunto dance and carrol fweet. Spenfer's Epithal. 
In their hands fweet timbrels all upheld on hight. Fa. ^ 
Praife with timbrels , organs, flutes ; 

Praife with violins and lutes. Sandys’s Paraph. 

For her through Egypt’s fruitful clime renpwn’d, 

Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel found. Pope's Statius. 
TIME, n.f [tuma, Saxon; iym, Erfe.] 

1. The meafure of duration. 

This confideration of duration, as fet out by certain pe¬ 
riods, and marked by certain meafures or epochas, is th at 
which moft properly we call time. Locke. 

Time is like a fafhionable hoft. 

That (lightly (hakes his parting gueft by th’ hand, 

But with his arms out-ftretch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps the incomer. Shakefp. Troilus and C> ejjtud. 

Come what come may, ^ c , 

Time and the hour runs through the roughed day. Sha.ejp- 
Nor will polilhed amber, although it fend forth a D ro * s .f\ 
halement, be found a long time defective upon the exa e 
feale. Brown's Vulgar Errours , • 1 • 

Time, which confifteth of parts, can be no part oi in n j 
duration, or of eternity; for then there would be in 
time y paft to day, which to morrow will be more than in n 

Time is therefore one thing, and infinite duration is ano ■ 

5 Grew’s Cofmol. b, J- 

2. Space of time. . . , w at he 

Daniel defiled that he would give him time, an ^ __ ^ 

would (hew him the interpretation. 

He for the time remain’d ftupidly good. 

No time is allowed for digreflions. 

3. Interval. , co nti- 

Pomanders, and knots of powders, you may 1 ^ 

nually in your hand ; whereas perfumes you ca J a ~j 0 q2 q. 

times. 6«’i Nat. O/l. N ’ 9 * 

4. Seafon ; proper time. . v pu r- 

To ev<?ry thing there is a feajon, and a Unit. ^ u 

pofe. L They 

8 


M'dtm- 

Swift- 





T I M 

They ^ere cat cutoff whole f-mdaeU 

0 'Iie°found Bothing°but leaves on it, for 

n °Kno"wing the time, that it is high ^ to -a^out^f 

"“'’Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 

Of youth her lord expir’d before his time. Vry.cn. 

I hope I come in time , if not to make. 

At leaft, to fave your fortune and your honour: 

S'ifxiTsr/® Si; *«*»to. ~ 

«n «•»*— •totoJJgSiS 

j.'a conMerable fpace of duration; continuance; proceis of 

timC *Fight under him, there’s plunder to be had ; 

A captain is a very gainful trade : 

And when in fervice your beft days are (pent, , . 

In time you may command a regiment. Dryden s Jw*™- 
In time the mind refleds on its own operations about the 
ideas cot by fenfation, and thereby ftores itielf with a new 

fet of Ideas, ideas of refledion. ...... L °f 

One imagines, that the terreftrial matter which is lower¬ 
ed down along with rain enlarges the bulk of the earth, an 
that it will in time bury all things under-ground. V oodwaul 
I have refolved to take time, and, in fpite of all misfor¬ 
tunes, to write you, at intervals, a long letter. Swift. 

6 Aee ; particular part of time. 

When that company died, what time the fire devoured two 

hundred and fifty men. Num. xxvi. io. 

7Tey (hall be given into his hand until a time and times. 

J 0 Dan. vii. 25. 

' If we (lioukl impute the heat of the feafon unto the co¬ 
operation of any ftars with the fun, it feems more favourable 
for our times to afcribe the fame unto the conftellation of 
] e0> Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

'The way to pleafe being to imitate nature, the poets and 
the painters, in ancient times, and in the beft ages, have ftu- 
died her. Dryden's Dufrejnoy. 

•7. Paft time. 

I was the man in th’ moon when time was. Shakefpeare . 

8. Early time. 

Stanley at Bofworth field, though he came time enough to 
fave his life, yet he ftaid long enough to endanger it. Bacon. 

If they acknowledge repentance and a more ftrid obe¬ 
dience to be one time or other neceffary, they imagine it is 
time enough yet to fet about thefc duties. Rogers. 

9. Time confidered as affording opportunity. 

The earl loft no time, but marched day and night. Clarcnd. 
He continued his delights till ail the enemies horfe were 
palled through his quarters; nor did then purfue them in any 
time. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Time is loft, which never will renew, 

While we too far the pleafing path purfue. 

Surveying nature. Dryden's Virgil. 

10. Particular quality of the prefent. 

Comets, importing change of times and dates, 

Brandifh your cryftal treffes in the (ky. Shakefpeare. 

All the prophets in their age, the times 
Of great Meffiah fing. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. xii. 

If any reply, that the times and manners of men will not 
bear fuch a practice, that is an anfwer from the mouth of a 
profefled time-fe rver. South's Sermons. 

11. Particular time. 

Give order, that no fort of perfon 
Have, any time, recourfe unto the princes. Shakefpeare. 
The word on me muft light, when time {hall be. Milt. 
A time will come when my mnturer mufe, 

Tn Caefar’s wars a nobler theme (hall chufe. Dryden. 

Thefe refervoirs of fnow they cut, diftributing them to fe- 
veral (hops, that from time to time fupply Naples. Addifon. 

12. Hour of childbirth. 

She intended to flay till delivered; for (he was within one 
month o.f her time. Clarendon. 

The firft time I faw a lady dreffed in one of thefe petti¬ 
coats, I blamed her for walking abroad when (he was fo near 
her time ; but foon I found all the modifh part of the fex 
far gone as herfelf. Addifon's Speft. N°. 127 

13. Repetitipn of any thing, or mention with reference to 


as 


re¬ 


petition. 

Four times he crofs’d the car of night. Milton. 

Every fingle particle would have a fphere of void (pace 
around it many hundred thoufand million million times bigger 
than the dimenlions of that particle. Bentley. 

Lord Oxford I have now the third time mentioned in this 
letter expefls you. 

14. Mufical meafure. 

Mufick do I hear ! 

Ha, ha ! keep time. How four fweet mufick is 

When time is broke and no proportion kept. Shakefpea 


Swift. 


T I M 


Wall#* 


Denham . 


Priori 


care. 


You by the help of tune and time . 

Can make that fong which was but rime. 

On their exalted wings 
To the cceleftial orbs they climb, 

And with th’ harmonious fpheres keep lime. 

Heroes who o’ercome, or die. 

Have their hearts hung extremely high S 
The firings of which in battle’s heat 
Againft their very corflets beat; ^ ^ 

•Keep time with their own trumpet’s measure* 

And yield them moft exceflive pleafure. 

To Time. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adapt to the time ; to bring or do at a proper time. _ 

There is no greater wifdom thaii well to time the begin¬ 
nings and onfets of things. . . Na f' J fA\ 

The timing of things is a main point in the difpatch of- ail 

affairs. rr ; tEftrangei 

This ’tis to have a virtue out of feafom 
Mercy is good, but kings miftake its timing. Dryden. 

A man’s conviction fhould be ftrong, and fo well 
that worldly advantages may feem to have no (hare in it: Add. 

2 . To regulate as to time. 

To the fame purp ofc Ep°?eus (poke, _ 

Who overlook’d the oars, and tim'd the ftroke. * Addifon. 

3. To meafure harmonically. 

He was a thing of blood, whofe every motion 
Was tim'd with dying cries. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Ti'MEFUL. adj. [time and full.] Seafonable; timely; early. 

If this arch-politician find in his pupils any remorfe, any 
feeling of God’s future judgments, he perfuades them that 
God hath fo great need ot mens fouls, that he will accept 
them at any time, and upon any condition ; intcnupting, by 
his vigilant endeavours, all offer of tim.ful return towards 
God. ° Raleigh's Hif}. of the World, b. i. 

Ti'meless. adj. [from time.] 

1. Unfeafonable ; done at an improper time. 

Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feaft 
Timclefs , indecent, but retire to reft. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. Untimely ; immature ; done before the proper time: 

A pack of lorrows, which would prefs you down, 

If unprevented, to.your timclefs grave. Shakefpeare . 

L Noble G 1 offer’s death. 

Who wrought it with the king, and who perform’d 
The bloody office of his timclefs end. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
Ti'mely. adj. [from time. 1 Seafonable ; fufficieotly early. 

The Weft glimmers with fome ftreaks of day, 

Now fpurs the lated traveller apace 

To g in the timely inn. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Happy were I in my thnely death; 

Could all my travels warrant me they live. Shakefpeare. 

Left heat (hould hinder us, his thnely care 
Hath unbefought provided. Milton. 

I’ll to my charge. 

And (how my duty by my timely care. Dryden: 

Ti'mely. adv. [from time.] Early; foon. 

The beds i’ th’ Eaft are foft, and thanks to you, 

That call’d me timelier than my purpofe hither. Shakefp. 
Sent to forewarn 

Us timely of what elfe might be our iofs. Milton. 

Timely advis’d, the coming evil (hun ; 

Better not do the deed, than weep it done'. Prior. 

Ti'mepleaser. n. f. [time and pleafe.] One who complies 
with prevailing notions whatever they be. 

Scandal, the fuppliants for the people, call them 
Timepleafers, flatterers, foes to noblenefs. Shakefpeare. 
Ti'me serving, adj. [time and ferve.] Meanly complying with 
prefent power. 

If fuch by trimming and thneferving , which are but two 
words for the fame thing, abandon the church of England ; 
this will produce confufion. South's Sennons. 

TFMID. adj. [ thnide , Fr. timidus, Lat.] Fearful; timorous; 
wanting courage ; wanting boldnefs. 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare. Thomfon. 

Timj'dity. n.f [timidite, Fr. timiditas, Latin ; from timid.} 
Fearfulnefs ; timoroufnefs ; habitual cowardice. 

The hare figured pufillanimity and timidity from its tem¬ 
per. Brown’s Vulgar Errours . 

Ti'morous. adj. [ tirnor, Latin.] Fearful; full of fear and 
fcruple. 

Prepoffefled heads will ever doubt it, and timorous beliefs 
will never dare to try it. Brown s Vulgar Err. b. ii. 

The infant flames, whilft yet they were conceal’d 
In tim rous doubts, with pity I beheld; 

With eafy fmiles difpell’d the filent fear, 

That durft not tell me what I dy’d to hear: Prior . 

Ti'morously. adv. [from timorous.] Fearfully ; with much 
fear. 

We would have had you heard 
The traitor fpeak, and tim'r01 fly confefs 
The manner and the purpofe of his treafons^ Sbalefpeare. 


Though 
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3 L“ ”” 

Let dafhird fouls he timoroujly wife • Lxk ‘' 

But tell them, Pyrrhus knows not'how to form 
Jar-fancy d ills, and dangers out of fieht Y pay/-. 

M The°derev S '.hr' y: fr felnefi. ' ^ 

were refilled to_behfard hyTditotct ”“ y 

Ti Ta wt sr 

TInT/P? 1 Du e tch!'“ Vered ’ PUlged ’ ° r cut 

I- pker e ° f thC Primith ' e metah Called b y the chemifts ] a . 
^Quickfilver, lead, iron, and tin, have opacity or black- 

Tm ore fometimes holds about one-fmTof Vn" lvT'% 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin ^odevanl. 

To Tin v. a [from the noun.] To cover with tin. 

To keep the earth from getting into the ve/RL he emolov 
ed a plate of iron tinned over and perforated L , 

The cover may be tinned over only by nailing of fnJktin 
plates over it. MmimePs Hu/fldf 

New tinning a faucepan is chargeable. 2 Tfjl 

Ti'ncal. n.f A mineral. swijt. 

Thztincal of the^Perfians feems.to be the chryfocolla of 
the ancients, and what our borax is made of. LJw 
ToTinct. V. a. [tmBus, Lat. tern, Fr.l ‘'onward. 

I. To ftain ; to colour; to fpot ; to die. 

Some bodies have a more departible nature than others in 
colouration; for a fmall quantity of faffron will tinB more 
than a very great quantity of wine. J 

Some were tinned blue, fome red, others vellnw P 
I diddled fome of the tinted liquor, ^Tj a!f ^J'cZe 
over was as limpid as rock water p , 

Thofe who have preferred an innocence, would not foffer 
the whiter parts of then- foul to be difeoloured or tinned by 
the reflection of one fin. r v . - a- Y 

2. To imbue with a tafte. 6U<J °f U 'T 

We have artificial wells made in imitation of the natural 
as tinned upon vitriol, fulphur, and fteel. * u> - rJ 

Tinct. n.f. [from the verb.] Colour; ftain; foot. 

^hat great med’eine hath 

With his tinft gilded thee. o/ » n 

r . . shakefpeare. 

Ut evening tinfl 

The purple learning ame.thyft is thine. ThomCon 

The firft feent of a veffel lafts, and the tintl the wool firft 

appears of. p • ~ , r 

rp , rr r r , ntnj. fohnfon. 

rtiNCruRE. n.f [ teinture , Fr. tinttura from tindlus, Lat] 

I. Colour or tafte fuperadded by fomethino-. ’ J 

The fight muft be fweetly deceived by an infenfible paf 
fage from bright colours to dimmer, which Italian artizans 
call the middle tinSiures. Wotton's Architcthve 

Hence the morning planet gilds her horn. 

By tincture or reflection they augment 
Their fmall peculiar. 

Tis the fate of princes that no knowledge 
Come pure to them, but paffing through the eye 
And ears of other men, it takes a tinfture J 
From every channel. 

That beloved thing engroffes him, and, like a WiUM .- u 
glafs before his eyes, calls its own colour and tincture upon 
all the images of things. 

I o begin the practice of an art with a light tindlure of the 
rules, is to expofe ourfelves to the fcorn of thofe who are 

i ud #f:. , Dryden. 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they are en¬ 
gaged in, will difeover their natural tincture of mind. Addif 
Few in the next generation who will not write and read,' 
and have an early tintture of religion. Addifon. 

Sire of her joy and fource of her delight; 

O ! wing’d with pleafure take thy happy flight, L 

And give each future morn a tindlure of thy white. Prior. J 
All manners take a tinSiure from our own, 

Or come difcolour’d through our paflions /hown. Pope. 

Have a care left fome darling fcience fo far prevail over 
your mind, as to give a fovereign tincture to all your other 
ftudies, and difcolour all your ideas. Watts. 

2 . ExtraCt of fome drug made in fpirits ; an infufion. 

In tinctures drawn from vegetables, the fuperfluous fpirit of 


T I 



Earlv 


were our minds tinctured with a ... 

good and evil ; early were the feeds of ^ fcnf e 

To Tr fcai ^ of}cndm ®’ {ovvn «» our hearts * ^ ^ 

M). v. a. [tendgan, Gothick ; tenban 9 Aiterb ’ur-;. 
kindle ; to let on fire. ‘ ^ an ’ Saxon.] q ; o 


!n S eminently 


__ . yenban, $a 

TTnder. n.f [tyn&jie,tenbpe, Saxon.] \ nv t u- 
inflammable placed to carch fire.' 

Strike on the tinder ho f 
Cnve me a taper. 

To thefe ihamelefs paftimes were their f 
tnerc-by adding, as ir were, fire to tuukr y a ' lrTli 'ted, 

Who,-*. _ ic t 1 ’ 


wu!. 


Tr 


cr s 


Muipotn 7 


'm. 


Fa. $u. 


Milton. 


Denhatn. 

coloured 


here parks and fire do meet with tinder 
1 ‘P arks m °re fire will ftill engender ’ . • 

Whoever our trading with England would hind 
To mflame both the nations ’do p| ainlv co .,t !, der - . 

Becaule Irilh linen will foon turn dvnA*"' 

, nd wool it IS greafy, and quickly takes'fire’ 
xderbox. n.f. [tinder and for.J The box for hoi i;„" 

k-i. ^ **-i .iiig tm- 

I hat worthy patriot, once the bellows 
And tinderbox of all his fellows. rr ... 

He might even as well have employed hi, *■ . P- iii. 

moles, making lanterns and finds,Lk J,iTu,-i 
l ike. n.J. [ tmne , Iflandick.j ^Awys bernitms. 

1. The tooth of a harrow ; the fpike of a fork 

In the fouthern parts of England they deftrov m i , 

IZ that ,ali ° n them ’ a,,d &ikt or 

2. Trouble; diftrefs. MortyurbHnjlmntty. 

The /oot whereof, and tragical effect, 

Vouchfaie, O'thou the mournful’ll mufe of nine 
1 hat wont ft the tragick ftage for to direct, ’ 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine. Spent} 
i O i INE. V. a. [tynan, Saxon.] J 

J. i o Kindle; to light ; to fet on fire. 

Strifeful Atm in their ftubborn mind 
Coals of contention and hot vengeance fin'd. 

r nv n ^ c ’ ou T 

Jufi.ing or puft’d with winds, rude in their (hock, 

gw ue flant light n.ng; whofe thwart flame driv’n down 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir. 

ine prieit with holy hands was feen to tine 
le cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. Drikn 
2 . [tinan, Saxon, tojbut.] To/hut. ; 

I o T ine. v. n. 

To i age ; to hnart, Sbenfer. 

2 . To fight. 

Eden ftain’d with blood of many a band 

Of Scots and Englifli both, that tined on his ftrand. Spcnf. 

Io I inge. v.a [tingo, Lat.] To impregnate or imbue with 
a colour or tafte. 

Sir Roger is fome thing of an humourift; and his virtues as 
• Vv [. as lrr jP cr teCtions are tinged by a certain extravagance, 
which makes them particularly his. Addifon s^pebt. 

A reel powder mixed with a little blue, or a blue with a 
little red, doth notprefently Jofe its colour; but a white pow- 
c.er mixed with any colour is prefently tinged with that co- 
oui, and is equally capable of being tinged with any colour 
wnatever. Newton's Opticks. 

Ii the eye be tinged with any colour, as in the jaundice, 
fo as to tinge pictures in the bottom of the eye with that co¬ 
lour, all objects appear tinged with the fame colour. Newton. 
Still lays fome ufeful bile afide. 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide; 

Life we fhould want both gibe and fatire. 

And all be burft v> 7 ith pure good-nature. Prior. 


Boyle . 


wine diftilled off leaves the extradt of the vegetable. 

To I i'ncture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To imbue or impregnate with fome colour or tafte. 

T he bright fun compacts the precious ftone. 

Imparting radiant luftre like his own : 

He tinctures rubies with their rofy hue. 

And. on tne faphire fpreads a heavenly blue. Blackjnore. 
A little black paint will tincture and /poll twenty gay co~ 
lours. _ * Watts. 

2 . To imbue the mind. 


Tne infufions of rhubarb and faffron tinge the urine with 
a high yellow. Arbutbmt on Aliments. 

ii ngent. adj. j t ingens, Lat.] Having the power to tinge. 

] Lis wood, by the tindture it aftbifted, appeared to have 
its coloured part genuine ; but as for the white part, it ap¬ 
pears much lets enriched with the tingent property. Boyle. 
Ti nglass. n.f. [tin and glafs.^ Bilmuth. 

1 o l Engle, v. n. [tingeten, Dutch.] 

* ’ i ee l a found, or the continuance of a found, in the ears. 
This is perhaps rather tinkle. 

When our ear tingleth^ wc ufually fay that fomebody is 
talking of us; which is an ancient conceit. Brown. 

2. T o feel a /harp quick pain with a fenfation of motion. 

The pale boy fenator yet tingling /lands. P^ e - 

3 • r f ee l either pain or pleafure with a fenfation of motion. 

I he fenfe of this word is not very well afeertained. 

T hey fuck pollution through their tingling veins. Tickell. 
In a palfv, fometimes the fenfation or feeling is either to¬ 
tally aboli/hed, or dull with a fenfe of tingling. Arbuthnot. 
To 'l ink. v. 7i. [tinnio , Latin ; tincian , Wellh ] To make a 
/harp fhrill noife. 

FEnker. 7i. j. [from ttni, becaufe their way of proclaiming 
their trade is to beat a kettle, or becaufe in their tink. they 
make a tinkling noife.] A mender of old brafiu 

Am not I old Sly’s lbn, by education a card maker, and 
now by preferit profefllon a tinier. Sbakefpeare. 

2 My 


Prior. 


Fairfax . 
cloth of gold 
Shakefpeare. 

Milton. 


T I P 

VTv copper medals by the pound 
Ma/be with learned julhce weigh d : 

To turn tb.e balance, Otho s head 
May be thrown in : and for the mettle 
The coin may mend a tinker s kettle, 
to Ti'MClB. v. « t [Outer, Fr. hnmo, Latin.] 

T * The daughters of Zion are haughty and walk with 
ft retched out necks, making a tinkling with their feet. / . 
His feeble hand a javelin threw, 

Which flutfring, feem’d to loiter as it flew : 

Tuft and but barely, to the mark it hold, , , _ 

And faintly tinkl'd on the brazen /hield. Drydcn s An. 
'1 he fprightly herfe 

Moves to the mulick ofMiis tinkling bells. Dodfcys Agr. 
* T t ferns to have been improperly ufed by Pope. 

2 ' q:he wand’ring ftreams that thine between the mils. 

The grots that echo to the -tinkling rills. Pope. 

7 To hear a low quick noife. , 

with deeper brown the grove was overlpread, 1 

A fudden honour feiz’d his giddy head, > 

And his ears tinkled , and the colour fled. Drydcn. ) 

Tinman, n.f [tin and man.] A manufacturer of tin, or iron 

tinned over. 

Didft thou never pop 

Thy head into a tinman's /hop. Prior. 

TEnpenny. n.f A certain cuftomary duty anciently paid to 

the tithingmen. ^f ll A 

TEN WORM .n.f An infedt. Bailey. 

Tinner, n.f [from tin-, tin, Saxon.] One who works in 

the tin mines. 

The Cornifil men, many of them could for a need live 
under-ground, that were tinners. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Ti'nsel. n.f [etinccllc , Fr.] 

1. A kind of fhining cloth. 

A tinfel vail her amber locks did flhrowd. 

That ft rove to cover what it could not hide. 

Its but a night-gown in refpedt of your’s; 
and cuts, underborne with a blui/h tinfel. 

By Thetis’ tinfel flipper’d feet, 

And the fongs of lirens fweet. 

2. Any thing fhining with falfe luftre; any thing fliewy and of 
little value. 

For favours cheap and common who would ftrive; 

Yet fcatter’d here and there I fome behold. 

Who can difeern the tinfel from the gold ? Drydcn. 

If the man will too curioufly examine the fuperficial iinjel 
good, he undeceives himfelf to his own coft. 

No glittering tinfel of May fair. 

Could with this rod of Sid compare. 

Ye tinfel infects, whom a court maintains, 

That counts your beauties only by your ftains, 

Spin all your'cobwebs o’er the eyes of day* 

The mule’s wing fhall bru/h you all away* 

To Ti'nsel. v. a. [from the noun.] To decorate with cheap 
ornaments; to adorn with luftre that has no value* 

Hence you phantaftick poftillers in fong. 

My text defeats your art, ’tis nature’s tongue, 

Scorns all her tin oil'd metaphors of pelf. 

Ill nitrated by nothing but herfelf. Cleaveland. 

She, tin fell'd o’er in robes of varying hues, 

With felf-applaufe her wild creation views, 

Sees momentary monfters rife and fall. 

And with her own fool’s colours gilds them all. 

Tint. n.f. [ teinte , Fr. tint a ^ Ital. ] A dye; a colour 
Whether thy hand ftrike out lbme free defign, 

Where .life awakes, and dawns at ev’ry line ; 

Or blend in beauteous tint the colour’d mafs. 

And from the canvas call the mimick face. x uge. 

TEny. adj. [ tint , tynd, Danifti.] Little; fmall; puny. A 
burlcfque word. 

Some pigeons, Davy, and any pretty little tiny kick/haws. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

When that I was a little tiny boy, 

A foolifh thing was but a toy. Sbakefp. Tivclfih Night. 

But ah! I fear thy little fancy roves. 

On little females and on little loves ; 

Thy pigmy children, and thy tiny fpoufe, 

1 he baby playthings that adorn thy houfe. Swift. 

dir. n.J. [tip, tipken, Dutch.] Top; end; point; extre¬ 
mity. 

The tip no jewel needs to wear. 

The tip is jewel of the ear. Sidney, b. ii. 

I hey touch tb.e beard with the tip of their tongue, and 
Wct t Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N . 494. 

1 hrice upon thy fingers tip , 

d hr ice’upon thy rubied lip. Milton. 

All the pleafure dwells upon the tip of his tongue. South. 
She has fifty private amours, which nobody yet knows any 
mmg of but herfelf, and thirty -clandeftine marriages that 
have not been touched by the tip of the tongue. ^Addifon. 


Norris. 
Swift. 

Pope. 


Pop 


e. 


Fhomfon. 


Drydcn. 


T I R 

I no longer look upon lord Plaufible as ridiculous, tor ad¬ 
miring a lady’s fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow* Pope. 
To Tip. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To top; to end; to cover on the end* 

In his hand a reed 

Stood waving, tipp'd with fire. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

With truncheon tipp'd with iron head. 

The warriour to the lifts he led. Hudibras , p. i. 

How would the old king fmile 
To fee you weigh the paws, when tipp'd with gold. 

And throw the ihaggy fpoils about your fhoulders. Addifon. 

Quarto’s, odtavo’s /hape the lefs’ning pyre. 

And laft a little Ajax tips the fpife. Pope's Dunciad. 

Behold the place, where if a poet 
Shin’d in delcription, he might fhov/ it; 

Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls. 

And tips with filver all the walls. Pope's Horace. 

Tipi with jet, 

Fair ermines fpotlefs as the fnows they prefs. 

2. To ftrike /lightly ; to tap. 

She writes love letters to the youth in grace. 

Nay, tips the wink before the cuckold’s face. 

The pert jackanapes tipped me the wink, and put out his 
tongue at his grandfather. Patler , N°. 86. 

A third rogue tips me by the elbow. Swift. 

Their judgment was, upon the whole. 

That lady is the dulleft foul ; 

Then tipt their forehead in a jeer. 

As who fhould fay, /he wants it here. 

When I faw the keeper frown, 

Tipping him with half a crown, 

Now, faid I, we are alone. 

Name your heroes one by one. 

Ti'ppet. n.f [raepper. Sax.] Something worn about the neck. 
His turban was white, with a fmall red crofs on the top : 
he had alfo a tippet of fine linnen. Bacon. 

To Ti'pplE. v. n. [ tepel , a dug, old Teutonick.] To drink 
luxurioufly; to wafte life over the cup. 

Let us grant it is not amifs to fit. 

And keep the turn of tippling with a flave. 

To reel the ftreets at noon. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
To Ti'pple. v. a. To drink in luxury or excifs. 

While his canting drone-pipe fcan’d 
The myftick figures of her hand. 

He tipples palmeftry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. 

To a ftiort meal he makes a tedious grace. 

Before the barley-pudding comes in place ; 

Then bids fall on ; himfelf for laving charges 
A peel’d flic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 

If a dumber haply does invade 
Mv weary limbs, my fancy’s ftill awake. 

Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream. 

Tipples imaginary pots of ale. 

Ti'pple. n.f [from the verb.] Drink; liquor. 

While the tipple was paid for, all went merrily on. L'Eftr. 
TEppled. adj. [from tipple.'] Tipfy; drunk. 

Merry, we fail from the Eaft, 

Elalf tippled at a rainbow feaft. Dryclen. 

Ti'ppler. n.f [from tipple.] A fotd/li drunkard; an'idle* 
drunken fellow. 

TEpstaff. n.f [tip and Jlafff] 

1. An officer with a ftaff tipped with metal. 

2. The ftaff itfelf fo tipt. 

One had in his hand a tipftaff of a yellow cane, fibbed at 
both ends with blue. Bacon. 

One had in his hand a tipfajf of a yellow cane, tipped at 
both ends with blue. Baco7u 


Swift. 


Swift. 


Cleaveland. 


Drydcn, 


Philips 


Pope. Ti'psy 


adj. [from tipple.] Drunk ; overpowered with excefs 
of drink. 

The riot of the tipfy bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. Shakefpeare. 

Welcome joy and feaft. 

Midnight Ihout and revelry, 

_ Tipfy dance and jollity. Milton. 

11 PTOE. n. f [up and toe.] The end of the toe. 

Where the fond ape himfelf uprearing hio-h. 

Upon his tiptoes ftalketh /lately by. Spenf Hubberd’s Tale. 

He that outlives this day and comes fafe home. 

Will /land a tiptoe when this day is nam’d. 

And rouze him at the name of Crifpian. ’ Shakefpeare. 
INight s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 


Sbakefp 


eare. 


Stands tiptoe on the mifty mountains tops. 

Religion /lands on tiptoe in our land. 

Ready to pafs to the American ftrand. 

Ten ruddy wildings ii> the wood I found. 

And flood on tiptoes from the ground 
Tire, n.f [ tuyr , Dutch.] 

I. Rank ; row. 

v.'T Ur Jhen eft |i ; r f ° rdnance muft Ue four foot clear above 
water, when all loading is in, or elfe thofe your beft pieces 

26 ° will 


Herbert . 
Drydert. 
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T I S 


u ’ l!i 1 b f, o! " 11 at ha, in any grown weather that makes 

the billows to rife. Raleigh's EJJays. 

btood rank d of feraphim another row, 

In pofture to difplode their fecond tire 
Of thunder. Milton’s Par. Loft, b. vi. 

In all thofe wars there were few triremes, moft of them 
being of one tire of oars of fifty banks. Arbuthnot. 

2. [Corii'pted from tiar or tiara, or attire. ] A head-dreis. 

On her head file wore a tire of gold, 

Adorn’d with gems and ouches. ° Fairy &ceen. 

Here is her picture : let me fee ; 

If I had fuch a tire, this face of mine 

Were full as lovely as is this of hers. Sbakefpeare . 

t The judge of torments, and the king of tears. 

Now fills a burnifti’d throne of quenchlefs fire. 

And for his old fair robes of light he wears 
A gloomy mantle of dark flame, the tire 

I hat crowns his hated head on high, appears. Crajhaw » 
When the fury took her ftand on high,' 

A hi Is from all the fnaky tire went round. Pope. 

3. Furniture 3 apparatus. 

Saint George’s worth 
Enkindles like delire of high exploits : 

/ Immediate fieges, and the "tire of war 

Howl in thy eager mind. Philips. 

When they firfb peep forth of the ground, they fiiew their 
whole tire of leaves, then flowers, next feeds. Woodward. 
To Tire. v. a. [tijuan, Saxon.J 

!• To fatigue 3 to make weary 3 to harrafs 5 to wear out with 
labour or tedioufnefs. 

‘Tir’d with toil, all hopes of fafety pafi. 

From pray’rs to wifiies he defeends at laft. Dryden. 

For this a hundred voices I defire. 

To tell thee what a hundred tongues wou’d tire 3 
Yet never could be worthily expreft, 

How deeply thou art leafed in my breaft. Dryden’s Perfius. 

2. It has often out added to intend the fignification. 

Often a few that are fluff do tire out a greater number 
that are more moderate. Bacon's EJJays. 

A lonely way 

The cheerlefs Albion wander’d half a day 3 

Tir'd out, at length a fpreading ffream he ’fpy’d. Tickell. 

3. [From attire or tire , from tiara.] To drefs the head. 

Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. 2 Kings ix. 30. 
To Tire. v. n. [teojuan, Saxon.] To fail with wearinefs. 

I i'redness. n. f. [from tired.] State of being tired 3 weari¬ 
nefs. 

It is not through the tirednefs of the age of the earth, but 
through our own negligence that it hath not fatisfied us boun¬ 
tifully. Hakewill on Providence. 

Ti'resome. adj. [from tire .] Wkarifome 3 fatiguing 3 te¬ 
dious. 

Since the inculcating precept upon precept will prove tire - 
fame to the reader, the poet mull fometimes relieve the fub- 
jedt with a pleafant and pertinent digreflion. Addifon. 

Nothing is fo tirejome as the works of thofe criticks who 
write in a dogmatick way, without language, genius, or 
imagination. Addifon's Spefi. N°. 253. 

Tiresomeness, n. f. [from tirefome.] Act or quality of be¬ 
ing tirefome. 

Ti'rewoman. n. f [tire and woman.] A woman whofe bufi- 
nefs is to make drefles for the head.. 

Why fhould they not value themfelves for this outfide 
fafhionablenefs of the tirewoman's making, when their parents 
have fo early inftrubted them to do fo. Locke on Education. 
Ti'ringhouse. I n.f. [tire and houfe , or room.] The room in 
Ti'ringroom. S which players drefs for the flage. 

This green plot fhall be our flage, this hawthorn brake 
our tiringhoufe. Shakejpeare. 

Man’s life’s a tragedy 3 his mother’s womb, 

From which he enters, is the tiringroom 3 
This fpacious earth the theatre, and the flage 
That country which he lives in 3 paflions, rage, 

Folly, and vice, are adtors. Wotton. 

Ti'rwit. n.f. A bird. Ainfworth. 

’Tis, contradted for it is. 

’Tis deftiny unlhunable. Sbakefpeare. 

Ti'sick. n.f [corrupted from phthifek.] Confumption 3 mor¬ 
bid wafte. 

Ti'sical. adj. [for phihifcal.] Confumptive. 

Ti'ssue. n.f. [ tiffue, Fr. ziyan, to weave, Norman Saxon.] 
Cloth interwoven with gold or filver. 

In their glittering tijjues emblaz’d 
Holy memorials, adts of zeal and love. 

Recorded eminent. Milton's Par. Lof, b. v. 

A robe of tiffue, ftiff with golden wire 3 
An upper veft, once Helen’s rich attire 3 
From Argos by the fam’d adultrefs brought. 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dryden. 
To Ti'ssue. v. a. [from the noun.] To interweave 3 to va¬ 
riegate. 


TIT 1 

bl 1“ CW ' 0t Wa$ “ With cl «<’ of gold t!ffueJ ' 

They have been always frank of their bleffinf T 
nance any great aflion j and then, according tTt 
proiper, to tifjue upon it fome pretence or other ,E. loulJ 

Mercy will lit between, ' Jetton. 

T hron’d in cceleftial fiieen, 

With radiant feet the tilTued clouds a ■ 

TIT. ». f M l0UdS d0Wn ftcer; «g. Mih m . 

1. A final 1 horfe : generally in contempt. 

No floring of paflure with baggagely tit 
With ragged, with aged, and evil at hit. ’ r „ 

I hou might’ft have ta’en example u jJ cr > 

Frem what thou read’A in ftory 3 
Being as worthy to fit 
On an ambling tit , 

As thy predeceffor Dory. ^ 

2. A woman : in contempt. Denham. 

tale] h?-t d ° eS th ‘ S e " vi0US t!> ’ but awa L *° her father with a 

A willing tit that will venture her corps with you.^X 

Snort pains for thee, for me a lcn and heir. * 

Girls cofl as many throes in bringing forth ; 

Befide, when born, the tits are little worth n, a 

3. A titmoufe or tomtit. A bird. 

Titbi t, n.f [properly tidbit ; tid, tender, and bit 1 Nice 
bit 3 nice food. J e 

to/° hn Pampered ef( I uire South with tlth ' lts till he grew wan- 

Ti'theable. adj. [from tithe.} Subjeft to the pattm’o'f 
tithes ; that of which tithes may be taken. 

The popifli prieft fhall, on taking the oath of allegiance 
to his majefty, be entitled to a tenth part or tithe of all 
things tithe able in Ireland belonging to the papifls, within 
the ii' relpeaive pariflies 

■*• **■ ■*■ tiiL. iii S2.XOII5 tenth.] 

1. 1 he tenth part 3 the part afligned to the maintenance of the 
mimftry. 

Many have made witty invedtives againft ufury : they fay 
that it is pity the devil fliould have God’s part, which is the 
tithe. . Bam% 

Sometimes comes lhe with a tithe pig’s tail, 

Tickling the parlon as he lies afleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice. Shakejpeare. 

2. The tenth part of any thing. 

I have fearched man by man, boy by boy 3 the tithe of a 
hair was never loft in my houfe before. Shakejpeare. 

Since the firft lword was drawn about this queftion, 
Ev’ry tithe foul ’mongft many thoufand difmes 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakejp. Trail, and CreJJula . 

3. Small part 3 fmall portion. 

Offenfive wars for religion are feldoin to be approved, un- 
lefs they have fome mixture of civil tithes. Bacon. 

To Tithe, v. a. [teo’Saan, Saxon.] To tax3 to pay the 
tenth part. 

When I come to the tithing of them, I will tithe them one 
with another, and will make an Irifhman the tithingman. 

Spenjer on Ireland. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

If thy revenges hunger for that food 
Which nature loaths, take thou the deftin’d tenth. Sbak. 
When thou haft made an end of tithing all the tithes of 
thine increafe, the third year, the year of tithing , give unto 
the Levite, ftranger, fatherlefs and widow. Deut. xxvi. 12. 

To Tithe, v. n. To pay tithe. 

For lambe, pig, and calf, and for other the like, 

Tithe fo as thy cattle the lord do not ftrike. TuJJer. 

Ti'ther. n. J. [from tithe.] One who gathers tithes. 

Ti'thymal. n.f. [ tithymalle, French 3 tithymallus , Lat.] An 
herb. AinJ. 

Ti'thing. n. f. [ tithinga, law Latin, from tithe.] 

I. Tithing is the number or company of ten men with their 
families knit together in a fociety, all of them being bound 
to the king for the peaceable and good behaviour of each of 
their fociety: of thefe companies there was one chief perfon, 
who, from his office, was called (toothingman) tithingman • 



but now he is nothing but a conftable. Cowel 

Poor Tom, who is whipt from tithing to tithing , and flock 
punifhed and imprifoned. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. Tithe 3 tenth part due to the prieft. 

Though vicar be bad, or the parfon evil. 

Go not for thy tithing thyfelf to the devil. Tujjer. 

Ti'thingman. n.f. [tithing and man.] A petty peace officer; 
an under-conftable. 

His hundred is not at his command further than his prince s 
fervice 3 and alfo every tithingman may control him. Spcnjt. 
To Ti'tillate. v.n. [ titillo , Lat.] To tickle. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 

A charge of fnuft* the wily virgin threw; 

The gnomes diredt to ev’ry atom juft, _ 

The pungent grains of titillating duft. s f" 
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I 


Tit/llaTio? 

titillate .] 
lt The act of tickling 


T I T 

N . n.f [htUlatlon, French; titiliatio, Lat. from 


■mlinv caufcthlaughtcr: the caufe may be the cmiffion 
of the fpirfts, and fo of the breath, by a flight trom nuda-^ 


The ftate of being tickled. , . , .. 

2> ln facets the acid particles feem fo attenuated in t.ie oil as 

on )y to produce a fmall and grateful tit,Hatton. Arbuthnot. 

„ Anv flight or petty pleafure. ^ 

The delights which relult from thefe nobler entertainments 
our cool thounhts need not be afliamed of, and which are 
l ere d by no'fuch fad fequels as are the produflo of thofe 
,-Motions, that reach no higher than the fenles. GlanvdU. 
Ti't r arK. n. f. A bird. 

1 The fmaller birds do the like in their feafons ; as the 

leverock, titlark, and linnet. ^ JValtm. 

q'l'TLE. n.f [ titells , old Fr. tit ulus, Lat.J 

1 A general head comprifing particulars. . 

Three draw the experiments of the former four into titles 

j ta bles for the better drawing of obfervations 3 thefe we 

‘ " -i _ Bacon. 

call compuero. 

Amoii^ the many preferences that the laws of England 
have above others,'I fhall Angle out two particular titles, 
which give a handfome fpecimen of their excellencies above 
other law's in other parts or titles of the lame. Hale. 

2. An appellation of honour. 

To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himfelf does fly ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Man over men 

He made not lord : fuch title to himfelf 
Referving. Milton, 

n. A name 3 "an appellation. 

My name’s Macbeth. 

—The devil himfelf could not pronounce a title 

More hateful to mine ear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ill worthy I fuch title fhould belong 
To me tranfgreffor. Milton. 

4. The firft page of a book, telling its name and generally its 
fubject; an infeription. 

This man’s brow, like to a title leaf. 


Foretels the nature of a tragick volume. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Our adverfaries encourage a writer who cannot furnifh out 
fo much as a title page with propriety. Swifts 

5. A claim of right. 

Let the title of a man’s right be called in queftion ; are 
we not bold to rely and build upon the judgment of luch as 
are famous for their fkill in the laws ? Hooker. 

Is a man impoverished by purehafe ? it is becaufe he paid 
his money for a lye, and took a bad title for a good. South. 

’Tis our duty 

Such monuments, as wc can build, to raife ; 

Left all the world prevent what we fhould do. 

And claim a title in him by their praife. Dryden. 

To revenge their common injuries, though you had an 
undoubted title by your birth, you had a greater by your 
courage. • Dryden. 

Conti would have kept his title to Orange. Addifon. 

O the diferetion of a girl ! fhe will be a flave to any thing 
that has not a title to make her one. Southern. 

To Ti'tle. v.a. [from the noun.] To entitle 3 to name 3 to 
call. 

To thefe, that foher race of men, whofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 

Ignobly! ^ Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Titleless. adj. [from title.] Wanting a name or appella¬ 
tion. Not in ufe. 

He was a kind of nothing, titlclefs. 

Till he had forg’d himfelf a name o’ th’ fire 
^ Of burning Rome. Shakefp. Coriolamts. 

1 FLi. page. n.f. [title and page.] The page containing the 
title of a book. & 

We fhould have been pleafed to have feen our own names 
at the bottom of the tltlcpage. Dryden. 

1 1 mouse, or tit. n.f [ tijt, Dutch, a chick or fmali bird 5 
tithngier, Tflandick, a little bird: tit fignifies little in the 
I eutomck dialc&s.] A fmall fpecies of buds. 

The nightingale is Sovereign of long, 

Before him fits the titmoufe filent be, & 

And I unfit to thruft in fkilful throng, 

Should Colin make judge of my foolene. Spcnfcr. 

The titmoufe and the peckers hungry brood, J 

And Progne with her bofom ftain’d in blood. Drydm 

111 1 ’*?* V J n : E formed > I fuppofe, from the found.] To 
laugh with reftraint.3 to laugh without much noife. 

In flow’d at once a gay embroider’d race 

Ti'tter T;* PU M the P^ ants off the place. Dtmciad. 
i i ter. n. J. [from the verb.] 

A reftrained laugh. 

2 - I know not what it fignifies in Tnjf 


T a 

From wheat go hnd rake out the titttrs or tind* 

If eare be not forth, it will rife again fine. TuJJlft, 

T i'ttle. n.f [I fuppofe from tit.] A fmall particle 3 a- point 3 
a dot. 

In the particular which concerned the church, the Scots 
would never depart from a tittle. (jlarcnclon, 0. viii. 

Angels themfelves difdaining 
T’ approach thy temple, give thee in command 
What to the fmalleft tittle thou fhalt fay 
To thy adorers. Parddife Regain d, b. i* 

They thought Gcd and themfelves linked together in fo 
faft a covenant, that although they never performed their 
part, God was yet bound to make good every tittle or his. 

South's Sermons. 

Ned Fafhion hath been bred about court, and underftands 
to a tittle all the punctilios of a drawing-room. Swift k 

Ti'ttletattle. n.f j A word formed from tattle by a ludi¬ 
crous reduplication.] Idle talk ; prattle 3 empty gabble. 

As the foe drew near 
With love, and joy, and life and dearj 
Our don, who knew this iitilctattk. 

Did, lure as trumpet, call to battle. Prior. 

For every idle tittle tattle that went about, Jack was Inspect¬ 
ed for the author. Arbuthnot's Hijl. oj j. Bull. 

To Ti'ttletattle. v\ n. [from tattle.] 'Fo prate idly. 

You are full in your tittlctattlings of Cupid : herds Cupid, 
and there is Cupid : I will tell you now what a good old wo¬ 
man told me. Sidney, b. ii. 

TitueaTion. n.f [titubo, Lat.] The act of Rumbling. 
TFtular. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titulus, Lat.] Nominal 3 
having or conferring only the title. 

They would deliver up the kingdom to the king of Eng¬ 
land to flhadow their rebellion, and to be titular and painted 
head of thofe arms. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thrones, virtues, powers. 

If thefe magnifick titles yet remain, 

Not merely titular. Milton. 

Both Valerius and Auftin were titular bifiiops. AyliJJ'e. 
Titula'rity. n.f. [from titular.] 'Fhe ftate of being titular. 
Julius, xAuguftus, and Tiberius, with great humility re¬ 
ceived the name of imperatorj but their fucccfibrs retain the 
fame even in its titularity. Brown's Vulgar Efrours. 

Ti'tulary. adj. [titulaire, Fr. from titulus, Lat.J 
1. Confifting in a title. 

The malecontents of his kingdom have not been bafe nor 
titulary impoftors, but of an higher nature. Bacon’s PI. VII. 
2» Relating to a title. 

William the conqueror, howfoever he ufed the power of a 
conqueror to reward his Normans, yet mixed it with a titu¬ 
lary pretence, grounded upon the confefTor’s will. Bacon. 
Ti'tulary. n.f. [from the adj.] One that has a tide or right. 
The perfons deputed for the celebration of thefe mafles 
were neither titularies nor perpetual curates* but perfons en¬ 
tirely condu&itious. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

Ti'vy. adj. [A word exprefling fpeed, from tantivy, the note 
of a hunting horn.] 

In a bright moon-fhine while winds whiftle loud, 

Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly. 

All rocking in a downy white cloud : 

And left our leap from the Iky fhould prove too far. 

We Aide on the back of a new-falling liar. Drydetn 

To. adv. [ro, Saxon; te, Dutch.] 

1. A particle coming between two verbs, and notino- the fecond 
as the object of the firft. 

The delay of our hopes teaches us to mortify our defires. 


ter. 


. Smallriclge-. 

2. It notes the intention. 

Ambitious fool! with horny hoofs to pafs 
O’er hollow arches of refounding brafs, 

To rival thunder. Dryden' i /En. 

She rais’d a war 

In Italy, to call me back. Dryden's All for Love. 

Urg’d by defpair, again I go to try 
7 'he fate of arms, refolv’d in fight to die. Dryden. 

I have done my utmoft to lead my life fo pleafantly as to 
forget all misfortunes. v Po\- 

3* After an adje&ive it notes its object* 1 *" 

We ready are to try our fortunes 
To the laft man. Sbahfp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

I he lawlefs fword his childrens blood fhall fhed, 

Increaft for flaughter, bom to beg their bread. ’Sandvs. 
4. Noting futurity. ~ 

It is not blood and bones that can be confcious of their 
own hardnefs and rednefs; and we are ftill to feek for fome- 

thing elfe in our frame that receives thofe impreffions. Bentley. 
t 1 o and again, i -r> , , , 

5 * l To and fro. $ Backward and forward. 

a Vr ia j and loofeth fouls condemn’d to Woe* 

And fends the devils on errands to and fro. Fairfax, b. ii. 

The fpirits perverfe 
With eafy intercourfe pafs to and fro, 

7 o tempt or punifti mortals. ' ’ Milton. 

Drefs 
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T O 

Drefs it not till the feventh day, and then move the joint 
t-o and fro. IVijeman s Surgery. 

Malles of marble, originally beat off from the ftrata of 
the neighbouring rocks, rolled to and again till they preyre 
rounded to the form of pebbles. tVoodward on Fcfflls. 

The winds in diftant regions blow. 

Moving the world of waters to and fro. Addifon. 

To. prepofition. 

1. Noting motion towards: oppofed to from. 

W ith that fhe to him afrefli, and furely would have put 
out his eyes* ' Sidney, b. ii. 

Tybalt fled; 

But by and by comes back to Romeo, 

And to' t they go like light’ning. Shakcfpeare. 

Give not over fo ; to him again, intreat him. 

Kneel down before him. Sbakefp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

She’s coming; to her coz. Shakcfpeare. 

I’ll to him again in the name of Brook ; he’ll tell me all 
his pUtpofe. Shakefp. Merry lVims of JVindfor. 

I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes : 

Come, let’s away. Smith. 

2. Noting accord or adaptation. 

Thus they with facred thought 
Mov’d on in filence to foft pipes. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. i. 

3. Noting ad drefs or com pell ation. 

To you, my noble lord of Wcftmorland. 

- 1 pledge your grace. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Here’s to you all, gentlemen, and let him that’s good-na- 
tur’d in his drink pledge me. Dcnhatns Sophy. 

Now, to you, Raymond : can you guefs no reafon 
Why I repofe fuch confidence in you ? Dryden. 

4. Noting attention or application. 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie : 

Go buckle to the law. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Sir Roger’s kindnefs extends to their childrens children. 

Addifon. 

5. Noting addition or accumulation. 

Wifdom he has, and to his wifdom courage ; 

Temper to that, and unto all fuccefs. Denham's Sophy. 

6. Noting a ftate or place whither any one goes. 

Take you lome company and away to horfe. Shakefp. 
He fent his coachman’s grandchild to prentice. Addifon. 

7. Noting oppofition. 

No foe unpunifh’d in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee foot to foot with fword and fhield. Dryden. 

8. Noting amount. 

There were to the number of three hundred horfe, and as 
many thoufand foot Englifh. Bacon s IVar with Spain. 

9. Noting proportion ; noting amount. 

Enoch whofe days were, though many in refpeift of ours, 
vet ficarce as three to nine in companion of theirs with whom 
he lived. Hooker, b. iv. 

With thefe bars againft me, 

And yet to win her-all the world to nothing. Shakefp. 

Twenty to one offend more in writing too much than too 
' little ; even as twenty to one fall into licknefs rather by over¬ 
much fulnefs than by any lack. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

The burial muft be by the fmallnefs of the proportion as 
fifty to one ; or it muft be holpen by fomewhat which may 
fix the filver never to be reftored when it is incorporated. 

Bacon s Phyfical Remains. 
With a funnel filling bottles; to their capacity they will 
all be full. Benj. Joknfon. 

Phyficians have two women patients to one man. Graunt. 
When an ambaffador is difpatched to any foreign ftate, he 
fhall be allowed to the value of a {hilling a day. Addifon. 

Among the ancients the weight of oil was to that of wine 
as nine to ten. ^ Ar but knot on Coins. 

Suppofing them to have an’equal fharc, the odds will be 
three to one on their fide. Sivift. 

10. Noting poffeflion or appropriation. 

Still a greater difficulty upon tranflators rifes from the pe¬ 
culiarities every language hath to itfelf. Felton. 

11. Noting perception. 

The flow’r itfelf is glorious to behold, 

Sharp to the tafte. . Dryden's Virgil. 

1-2. Noting the fubjeeft of an affirmation. 

I truft, I may not truft thee; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 

Believe me, I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary. Shakefp. King John « 

12. In comparifon of. 

All that they did was piety to this. Benj. Johnfon. 

There is no fool to the finner, who every moment ventures 
his foul. Tillotfon. 

13. As far as. 

Some Americans, otherwife of quick parts, could not count 
to one thoufand, nor had any diftinct idea of it, though they 
could reckon very well to twenty. Locke. 

Coffee exhales in roafting to the abatement of near one- 
fourth of its weight. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

14. Noting intention. 


T O 

This the conful fees, yet this man lives 1 
Partakes the publick cares ; and with his eye 
Marks and points out each man of us to flauT.te- P * , 

15. After an adjetShve it notes the object. w 

Draw thy fword in right. 

I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel ufe it to the death. £/, r 

Fate and the dooming gods arc deaf to- tears. ' a ' 1 J / ea f e ' 

All were attentive to the godlike man, * nr yden. 
When from his lofty couch he thus beyaVi. r 

16. Noting obligation. ° ^0 'den. 

Almanzor is taxed with changing fides, and what ^ u 
he on him to the contrary : he is not born their fubie'f , 
he is injured by them to a very hi<rh decree * ° J n , 

17. Reflecting. 0 0 'den. 

He’s walk'd the way of nature ; 

And to our purpofes he lives no more. 

The effects of fuch a divifion are pernicious to the lA?' 
gree, not only with regard to thofe advantages which "th,' 
give the common enemy, but to thofe private evih wif h 
the y produce in every particular. Addifon's Sped}. No 

18. Noting confequence. ‘ 5 * 

factions carried too high are much to the prejudice of tb 
authority of princes. J ~ ^ ne 

Under how hard a fate are women born, 

Priz’d to their ruin, or expos’d to fcorn ! TValh- 

Thus, to their fame, when finifti’d was the fio-ht 
T he vidtors from their lofty ftecds alight. ° 

Oh frail efiate of human things, 

Now to our coft your emptinefs we know. Dryden 

A Britifh king obliges himfelf by oath to execute juftice in 
mercy, and not to exercife either to the total exclufion of 
the other. Addifon 

It muft be confefied to the reproach of human nature, that 
this is but too juft a pidiure of itfelf. Broome's Od'fTtv 

19. Towards. 

She ftretch’d her arm's to heav’n. Dryden. 

20. Noting prefence. 

She ftill beareth him an invincible hatred, and revileth him 
to his face. ^ Swift% 

21. Noting effedf. 

O 

He was wounded tranfverfe the temporal mufcle, and 
bleeding almoft to death. JViferimh. 

By the diforder in the retreat great numbers were crowded 
t0 ^ath. _ _ _ Clarendon. 

Ingenious to their ruin, ev’ry age 
Improves the adf and inftruments of rage. Waller. 

To prevent the afperfion of the Roman majefty, the of¬ 
fender was whipt to death. Dryden. 

The abufe reigns chiefly in the country, as I found to my 
vexation when I was laft there in a vifit I made to a neigh¬ 
bour. Swift. 

I read my ruin in ev’ry cringing bow and fawning fmile. 
Why with malignant elogies cncreafe 
The peoples fears, and praife me to my ruin ? Smith. 

22. After a verb to notes the object. 

Give me fome wine ; fill full. 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 

And to our dear friend Banquo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Had the methods of education been directed to their right 
end, this fo neceffary could not have been negledted. Locke. 

Many of them have expofed to the world the private mif- 
fortunes of families. Pope. 

23. Noting the degree. 

This weather-glafs was fo placed in the cavity of a fmall 
receiver, that only the {lender part of the pipe, to the height 
of four inches, remained expofed to the open air. Boyle. 

Tell her thy brother languishes to death. Addifon. 

A crow though hatched under a hen, and who never has 
feen any of the works of its kind, makes its neft the fame, 
to the laying of a ftick with all the nefts of that fpecies. 

Addifon. 

If he employs his abilities the heft advantage, the time 
will come when the fupreme governour of the world {hall 
proclaim his worth before men and angels. Addifon s Sped. 

24. Before day, to notes the prefent day; before morrow, the 
day next coming ; before nighty either the prefent night, or 
night next coming. 

Banquo, thy foul’s flight, 

If it find heav’n muft find it cut to night. Shakcfpeare. 

To day they chas’d the boar. Otway. 

This ought rather to be called a full purpofe of committing 
fin to day , than a refolution of leaving it to morrow. Calainy . 

25. To day , to night , to morrow, are ufed, not very prop.ei 1 ); 
as fubftantives in the nominative and other cafes. 

To morrow , and to morrow , and to morrow , 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools ^ , 

The way to dulkv death. Shakefp. Mawetp.. 

The father of Solomon’s houfe will have private coideience 

with one of vou the next day after to morrow. Baicf 
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Cowley. 

Dryden. 


T O B 

To day is purs, why do we fear ? 

To day is ours, we have it here ; 

Let’s banilh bus’nefs, banifli iorrow, 

To the gods belongs to morrow. 

To morrow will deliver all her charms 
Into my arms, and make her mine for ever. 

For what to morroiv {hall difclofe. 

May fpoil what you to night propofe : 

England may change, or Cloe ftray ; . 

Love and life are for to day. rnor * 

To An. n.f ffaSe, Saxon.J An animal refembling a frog; 
hut the frog leaps, the toad crawls: the toad is accounted 

venomous, I believe truly. , , •, 

From th’ extreamelt upward or thy head. 

To the defeent and duft below thy foot, 

A moft toad-i potted traitor. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

I had rather be a toad. 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love 

For others ufe. _ Shakefpeare's Othello. 

In the great plague there were feen, in divers ditches about 
London, many toads that had tails three inches long,^whereas 
toads ufually have no tails. Bacon s A at. FUJI. 

In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 

The hifling ferpent, and the fwelling toad . Dryden. 

To'adfish. n.f. A kind of fea-fifli. 

To'adflax. n. f A plant. 

To'adstone. n.f [toad and J?one.] A concretion fuppofed to 
be found in the head of a toad. 

The topdjlone prefumed to be found in the head of that 
animal, is not a thing impoftible. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To'adstool. n.f. [toad and Jlool.] A plant like a mufliroom. 
The grifly todejlool grown there mought I fee, 

And loathing paddocks lording on the fame. Spenfer. 

Another imperfeift plant like a mulhroom, but fometimes 
as broad as a hat, called toadjlool , is not efculent. Bacon. 
To Toast, v.a. [ torreo , tojlurn, Lat.] 

1. To dry or heat at the fire. 

Put up thy fword betime, 

» Or I’ll fo maul you and your toajiing iron. Shakefpcare. 
His breath ftinks with eating toafled cheefe. Shakcfpeare. 
The earth whereof the grafs is foon parched with the fun, 
and toafled, is commonly forced earth. Bacon s Nat. Hifl. 

To allure mice I find no other magick, than to draw out 
a piece of toafled cheefe. Brown. 

2. To name when a health is drunk. To toafl is ufed com¬ 
monly when women are named. 

Several popifh gentlemen toafled many loyal healths. Add. 

We’ll try the empire you fo long have boafted ; 

And if we are not prais’d, we’ll not be toafled. Prior. 
Toast, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Bread dried before the fire. 

You are both as rheumatick as two dry toafls\ you cannot 
one bear with another’s confirmities. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Every third day take a fmall toafl of manchet, dipped in 
oil of lweet almonds new drawn, and fprinkled with loaf 
fugar. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

2 . Bread dried and put into liquor. 

Where’s then the faucy boat 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toafl for Neptune ? Shakefp. Trail, and Crcffula. 

Some fquire, perhaps, you take delight to rack ; 

Whofe game is whilk, whofe treat a toafl in fack. Pope. 

3. A celebrated woman whofe health is often drunk. 

I Ihall likewife mark out every toafl, the club in which 
fhe was elected, and the number of votes that were on her 
Me. Addifon's Guard. 'N°. 107. 

Say, why are beauties prais’d and honour’d moft, 

The wife man’s paffion, and the vain man’s toafl? 
w hy deck’d with all that land and fea afford, 
t Why angels call’d, and angel-like ador’d ? Pope. 

To'aster. n. f. [from toafl.~\ He who toafts. 

We Ample toaflers take delight 
To fee our women’s teeth look white y 
And ev’ry faucy ill-bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 

OB AGCO. n. f. [from Tobaco or Tobago in America.] 

The flower of the tobacco confifts of one leaf, is funnel- 
laped, and divided at the top into five deep fegments, which 
expand like a ftar; the ovary becomes an oblong roundifti 
membranaceous fruit, which is divided into two cells by an 
intermediate partition, and is filled with fmall roundifti 

feed % . , Miller. 

ft is a planet now I fee; 

And, if I err not, by his proper 

Figure, that’s like a tobacco-^ opper. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Bread or tobpcfo may be negle&ed ; but reafon at firft re¬ 
commends their trial, and cuftom makes them pleafant. Locke. 

halts are to be drained out of the clav by water, before it 
oe fit for the making tobacco- pipes or bricks. TVoodward. 

tobacco° NIS?r * tobaao -] 4 Preparer and vender of 

T< M; "'A [*°* te n haar > a of hair, German. Skinner. I 
oelieve rightly.] 


1. A bufti; a thick Ihrub. 

Within the ivie tod. 

There {hrouded was the little god ; 

I heard a bufy buftling. Spenfer s Pa/lorals, 

2. A certain weight of wool, twenty eight pounds. 

Everv eleven weather tods, every tod yields a pound and 
odd {hilling;. Shahfpcare's Winter's Tale. 

Toe. n.f [ra, Saxon; teen, Dutch.] The divided extremi¬ 
ties of the feet; the fingers of the feet. 

Come all you fpirits, 

And fill me from the crown to th’ toe , topful 

Of diredft cruelty. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Sport that wrinkled care derides, 

And laughter holding both his fides; 

Come and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantaftick toe. Milton. 

Laft to enjoy her fenfe of feeling, 

A thoufand little nerves fhe fends 

Quite to our toes, and fingers ends. Prior. 

Tofo're. adv. [topopan, Saxon.] Before. Obfolete. 

It is an epilogue to make plain 
Some obfeure precedence that hath tofore been fain. SbaL 
So Ihall they depart the manor with the corn and the bacon 
tofore him that hath won it. Spectator, N°. 607. 

Toft. n.f. [toftum , law Latin.] A place where a meffuage 
has flood. Cotucl and Ainf 

To'ged. adj. [togatus, Lat.] Gowned; drefted in gowns. 

The bookifti theorick, 

Wherein the toged confuls can propofe 
As mafterly as he; meer prattle, without pra&ice, 

Is all his foldierlhip. Shakefpeare's Othello . 

Together, adv. [tojae^epe, Saxon.] 

1. In company. 

We turn’d o’er many books together. Shakcfpeare. 

Both together went into the wood. Ah It on. 

2 . Not apart; not in feparation. 

That king joined humanity and policy together. Bacon. 

3. In the fame place. 

She lodgeth heat and cold, and moift and dry, 

And life and death, and peace and war together. Davies. 

4. In the fame time. 

While he and I live together, I fhall not be thought the 
worft poet. Dryden . 

5. Without intermiflion. 

The Portuguefe expe&ed his return for almoft an age toge¬ 
ther after the battle. Dryden . 

They had a great debate concerning the punifhment of 
one of their admirals, which lafted a month together. Addifon. 

6. In concert. 

The fubject is his confederacy with Henry the eighth, and 
the wars they made together upon France. Addifon on Italy. 

7. In continuity. 

Some tree’s broad leaves together few’d. 

And girded on our loins, may cover round. Milton. 

8. Together w/i/;. In union with; in a ftate of mixture 
with. 

Take the bad together with the good. Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Toil. v.n. [rihan, Saxon; tuylen. Dutch.] To labour; 
perhaps originally, to labour in tillage. 

This Percy was the man neareft mv foul ; 

Who, like a brother, toil'd in my affairs, 

And laid his love and life under my foot. Shakcfpeare. 

Others ill-fated are condemn’d to toil 
Their tedious life, and mourn their purpofe blafted 
With fruitlefs a<EL Prior. 

He views the main that ever toils below. Thomfon. 

To Toil. v. a. 

1. To labour; to work at. 

Toil'd out my uncouth paffage, forc’d to ride 
Th’ untraclable abyfs. AUlton. 

2. To weary; to overlabour. 

Then, toil'd with works of war, retir’d himfelf 
To Italy. Shakefpeare's Richard II. 

Toil. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Labour; fatigue. 

They live to their great, both toil and grief, where the 
blafphemies of Arians are renewed. ^ Hooker , b. v. 

Not to irkfome toil, but to delio-ht 
He made: us . Milton. 

2. [Toile, to lies, Fr. tela, Latin.] Any net or fnare woven or 
meflied. 

She looks like fleep, 

As fhe would catch another Antony 
In her ftrong toil of grace. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He had fo placed his horfemen and footmen in the woods* 
that he {hut up the Chriftians as it were in a toil. Knolles 

All great fpirits 

Bear great and fudden change with ftich imnaticir,- 
As a Numidian lion, when firfl cau-ht P 
Endures the r «7 that holds him. ° Denhams Sophy. 
A fly falls into the toil of a fpider. L'Eftrange. 

t antaftick honour, thou haft fram’d a toil 
Thyfelf, to make thy love thy virtues fpoil. Dryden. 

To'ilet. 
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To'ilet. n. f. [ toilette, Fr.] A dreffing table. 

The merchant from the exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet ceafe. Pope. 

To'ilsome. n.f. [from toil.] Laborious; weary. 

This were it toilfome, yet with thee were fweet. Milton. 
While here we dwell, 

What can be toilfome in thefe pleafant walks ? Milton . 

Abfent or dead, ftill let a friend be dear, 

A figh the abfent claims, the dead a tear; 

Recal thofe nights that clos’d thy toilfo?ne days. 

Still hear thy Parnel in his living lays. Pope. 

To'ilsomeness. n.f. [from toilfome.] Wearifomenefs; labo- 
rioufn efs. 

To'ken. n.f. [taikns, Gothick; tacn, Saxon; teycken, Dutch.] 

1. A fign. 

Shew me a token for good, that they which hate me may 
fee it. Pfal. lxxxvi. 17. 

2. A mark. 

Wherefoever you fee ingratitude, you may as infallibly 
conclude, that there is a growing flock of ill-nature in that 
breaft, as you may know that man to have the plague upon 
whom you fee the tokens . South's Sertnons. 

3. A memorial of friendfhip; an evidence of remembrance. 

Here is a letter from queen Hecuba, 

A token from her daughter, my fair love. Shakefpeare. 
Whence came this ? 

This is fome token from a newer friend. Shakefpeare. 

Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Some token to queen Mab to fend. 

Were worthy of her wearing. Drayton's Nymphid. 

To Token, v. a. [from the noun.] To make known. Not 
in ufe. 

What in time proceeds, 

May token to the future our paft deeds. Shakefpeare. 

Told. pret. and part. palT, of tell. Mentioned ; related. 

The a£ts of God to human ears 
Cannot, without procefs of fpeech, be told. Milton . 

To Tole. v. a. [This feems to be fome barbarous provincial 
word.] To train ; to draw by degrees. 

Whatever you obferve him to be more frighted at than he 
fhould, tole him on to by infenfible degrees, till at laft he 
maflers the difficulty. Locke, 

To'lerable. adj. [ tolerable , Fr. tolerabilis , Lat.] 

1. Supportable ; that may be endured or fupported. 

Yourfelves, who have fought them, ye fo excufe, as that 
ye would have men to think ye judge them not allowable, 
but tolerable only, and to be borne with, for the furtherance 
of your purpofes, till the corrupt eftate of the church may 
be becter reformed. Hooker: 

It {hall be more tolerable for Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for that city. Mat. x. 15. 

Cold and heat fcarce tolerable. Milton. 

There is nothing of difficulty in the external performance, 
but what hypocrify can make tolerable to itfelf. Tillotfon, 

2. Not excellent; not contemptible ; paffable. 

The reader may be allured of a tolerable tranflation. Dryd. 
Princes have it in their power to keep a majority on their 
fide by any tolerable adminiftration, till provoked by conti¬ 
nual oppreffions. Swift. 

To'lerableness. n.f. [from tolerable .] The ftate of being 
tolerable. 

To'ler ably. adv. [from tolerable .] 

X, Supportably ; in a manner that may be endured. 

2. Paffably ; neither well nor ill; moderately well. 

Sometimes are found in thefe laxer ftrata bodies that are 
ftill tolerably firm. Woodward's Nat. Hif. p. iii. 

The perfon to whom this head belonged laughed frequent¬ 
ly, and on particular occaflons had acquitted himfelf tolerably 
at a ball. Addifon's Spelt. N°. 275. 

To'lerance. n.f. [tolerantia , Lat. tolerance , Er.J Power of 
enduring ; acft of enduring. 

Diogenes one frofty morning came into the market-place 
fhaking, to {hew his tolerance ; many of the people came 
about him, pitying him : Plato paffing by, and knowing he 
did it to be feen, faid, if you pity him indeed, let him alone 
to himfelf. Bacon's Apophth. 

There wants nothing but confideration of our own eternal 
weal, a tolerance or endurance of being made happy here, 
and bleffed eternally. Hammond's Fundajnentals. 

To To'lerate. v. a. [tolero , Lat. tolerer, Fr.] To allow fo 
as not to hinder; to fuffer. 

Inafmuch as they did refolve to remove only fuch things 
of that kind as the church might beft fpare, retaining the re¬ 
fid ue ; their whole counfel is, in this point, utterly con¬ 
demned, as having either proceeded from the blindnefs of 
thofe times, or from negligence, or from defire of honour 
and glory, or from an erroneous opinion that fuch things 
might be tolerated for a while. Hooker, b. iv. 

We {hall tolerate flying horfes, harpies, and fatyrs; for 
thefe are poetical fancies, whofe (haded moralities requite 
their fubftantial falfities, Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v. 
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Men (hould not tolerate themfelves one minute * 
known fin. * n 3 tiy 

Crying (hould not be tolerated in children. ** }‘ ety ' 

We are fully convinced that we fhall always Solemn a 
but not that they will tolerate us. „ . * 

Tolera'tion. n.f [1tolero , Latin.] Allowance given to 
which is not approved. 6 u 

I (hall not fpeak againft the indulgence and toleration ^ 
ed to thefe men. South'* c nt "* 

TOLL. n. f. [This word feems derived from tollo, Lat^tT 
Saxon ; tol, Dutch ; told , Daniffi ; toll, Welffi tailll F 1 
An excife of goods; a feizure of fome part for permiffionof 

Toll, in law, has two fignifications : firft, a liberty to bu 
and fell within the precin&s of a manor, which (hems t 
import as much as a fair or market; fecondlv a trihiit* ° 
cuftom paid for paflage. * * r °. r 

Empfon and Dudley the people efteemed as his horfe- 
leaches, bold men, that took toll of their mafter’s grift. p a ~ 
The fame Prufias joined with the Rhodians againft the 
Byzantines, and flopped them from levying the*toll upon 
their trade into the Euxine. Arbuthnot 

To Toll. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To pay toll or tallage. 

I will buy me a fon-in-law in a fair, and toll for him: for 
this I’ll none of him. Shakefp . All's well that ends well, 

Where, when, by whom, and what y* were fold for 
And in the open market toll'd for ? Hudibras, p. ii. 

2. To take toll or tallage. 

The meale the more yeeldeth, if fervant be true, 

And miller that tolleth takes none but his due. Puffer, 

3. [I know not whence derived.] To found as a Angle bell. 

The firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a departed friend. Shakefp: Henry IV. 
Our going to church at the tolling of a bell, only tells us 
the time when we ought to go to worihip God. Stilling fleet. 

Toll, toll. 

Gentle bell, for the foul 

Of the pure ones. Denham. 

You love to hear of fome prodigious tale. 

The bell that toll’d alone, or Irifh whale. Dryden. 

They give their bodies due repofe at night: 

When hollow murmurs of their ev’ning bells 
Difmifs the fleepy fwains, and toll them to their cells. Dry. 
All the bells tolled in different notes. Pope. 

With horns and trumpets now to madnefs fwell, 

Now fink in forrows with a tolling bell. Pope's Dunciad. 
The maid afks who the bell toll'd for? Swift. 

To Toll. v. a. [tollo, Lat.] 

1. To ring a bell. 

When any one dies, then by tolling or ringing of a bell 
the fame is known to the fearchers. GraunU 

2. To take away ; to vacate ; to annul. A term only ufed in 
the civil law : in this fenfe the 0 is fhort, in the former long. 

An appeal from fentence of excommunication does not 
fufpend it, but then devolves it to a fuperior judge, and tolls 
the prefumption in favour of a fentence. Ayliffe. 

3. To take away. Obfolete. 

The adventitious moifture which hangeth loofe in a body, 
betrayeth and tolleth forth the innate and radical moifture 
along with it. Bacon's Nat. Hif • 3 5 * 

To'llbooth. n.f. [toll and booth.'] A prifon. Ainj. 

To To'llbooth. v. a. To imprifon in a tollbooth. 

To thefe what did he give ? why a hen, 

That they might tollbooth Oxford men. Bijbop Corbet, 

Tollga'therer. n.f. [toll and gather.'] The officer t at 

takes toll. n - /? 

To'lsey. n.f. The fame with tolbooth. . 1 

Toluta'tion. n.f. [toluto, Latin,] The a<ft of pacing or 

ambling. , 

They move per latera , that is, two legs of onefae s 
ther, which is tolutation or ambling. Brown s Vulgar 

Authors have not writ . 

Whether tolutation or fuccuffation. A^mo- 

TOMB. n.f. [tombe, tombeau , Fr. tumba, low Lat. J 
nument in which the dead are enclofed. 

Methinks, I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. h with 

Time is drawn upon tombs an old man ba d, winge , 
a fithe and an hour-gl.fi. Peacham on Drown- 

Poor heart! {he (lumbers in her filent tomb, r\ r «den. 

Let her poffefs in peace that narrow room. 

The fecret wound with which I bleed 
Shall lie wrapt up, ev’n in my herfe. 

But on my tomb-Pi one thou (halt read prior. 

My anfwer to thy dubious verfe. .womb. 

To Tomb. v . a. [from the noun.] To bury; t 
Souls of boys were there, 

And youths, that tomb'd before their parents ^ 0 , MBtE ss. 
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To , mbLES , ** [from tomb.] Wanting a tomb , wanting a 

r„ntilrhral monument. 

, Tm f 7 \Tom a diminutive of Thomas, and boy.] A 

T jnean fellow/; fometimes a^ wdd coarfe girl. 

Fatten'd to an empery, to be partner d 

Wither, hir’d with that felf-exhibmon 

Which your own coffers yield ! bbanejp. ypmiss 

to ME- n.J. [Fr. Tof.it. ] 

j. One volume of many. 

2 ' ^lUhofe venerable books of fcripture, all thofe facred 
uma and volumes of holy writ, are with fuch abfolute per- 

ffvrfVnJ." [See Ti'tmouse.] A titmoufe ; a fmall bird. 

T You would fancy him a giant when you looked upon him, 
and a tomtit when you (hut your eyes. Spectator. 

Tov W- [tonne, Fr. See Tun.] A meafure or weight. 

‘ Spain was very weak at home, or very flow to move, 
when they fuffered a fmall fleet of Enghfli to fire, finx, and 
rarrv awav, ten thoufand ton of their great (hipping. Bacon. 
Tn\- 'l In the names of places, arc derived Irom the Saxon 

Tun. \ - un > a hed S e or wal1, and this fee r?f, tC r bC [ r01 ?i bUn f 
a hill, the towns being anciently built on hills for the fake of 

defence and prote&ion in times of war. Gibbon s Camden. 

Tone, n.f [ton, Fr. tonus, Lat.] 

r Flote; found. ^ _ _ t_t' a 

Sounds called tones are ever equal. Bacon s Nat. Hft. 

The {Length of a voice or found makes a difference in the 
Ioudnefs or foftnefs, but not in the tone. Bacons Nat. Hif. 

In their motions harmony divine 
So fmooths her charming tones, that God’s own ear 
Liftens delighted. _ Milton's Par. Loft , b. v. 

2. Accent; found of the voice. 

Palamon replies, 

Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 

3. A whine; a mournful cry. ? 

Made children, with your tones, to run for t 
As bad as bloody-bones, or Lunsford. Hudibras, p. iii. 

4. A particular or affedled found in fpeaking. 

5. Elafticity; power of extenfion and contradfion. 

Drinking too great quantities of this deco£tion may weaken 
the tone of the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 

Tong. n.f. [See T ongs.] The catch of a buckle. This 
word is ufually written tongue, but, as its office is to hold, it 
has probably the fame original with tongs, and fhould there¬ 
fore have the fame orthography. 

Their hilts were burnifh’d gold, and handle ftrong 
Of mother pearl, and buckled with a golden tong. Fa. Vf. 
Tongs, n.f [ran 5 , Saxon; tang, Dutch.] An inftrument 
by which hold is taken of any thing : as ot coals in the fire. 
Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs , and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waves. Fairy Spueen, b. ii. 

They turn the glowing mafs with crooked tongs ; 

The fiery work proceeds. Dryden's Mn. 

Get a pair of tongs like a fmith’s tongs, ftronger and tooth¬ 
ed. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Tongue, n.f. [tunj, Saxon; tonghe, Dutch.] 
t. The inftrument of fpeech in human beings. 

My confcience hath a thoufand feveral tongue, 

And ev’ry tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 

And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shakefpeare. 
W T ho with the tongue of angels can relate. Milton. 
The terror of thy power or potent tongue. Milton. 

They are /<?«g7^-valiant, and as bold as Hercules where 
there’s no danger. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

My ears ftill ring with noife, I’m vext to death, 

Tongue kill’d, and have not yet recover’d breath. Dryden. 

Tongue- valiant hero, vaunter of thy might. 

In threats the foremoft ; but the lag in fight. Dryden. 
There have been female Pythagoreans, notwithftanding 
that philofophy confifted in keeping a fecret, and the difciple 
was to hold her tongue five years together. AddiJ'on's Guard. 

I fhould make but a poor pretence to true learning, if I 
had not clear ideas under the words my tongue could pro¬ 
nounce. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

2. The organ by which animals lick. 

Hifs for hifs. returned with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton. 

3« Speech ; fluency of words. 

TiwgKf-doughty giant, how doft thou prove ? Milton . 

Much tongue and much judgment feldom go together; for 
talking and thinking are too quite differing faculties. L'Eftr. 
Parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And finging-birds in filver cages hung. Dryden. 

Firft in the council-hall to fleer the ftate. 

And ever foremoft in a tongue debate. Dryden's Mn. 

Though they have thofe founds ready at their tongue’s end, 
yet there are no determined ideas. Locke. 
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thou llv’ft, keep a good tongue in thy head. Soakcjpeme, 
On evil days though fallen and evil tongues. Mtlion- 

S- J^ rc | fhall bring a nation againft thee, whofe tongue 

thou (halt not underftand Dent. xxvn. 49. 

With world rous gifts endu d. 

To fpeak all tongues and do all miracles. Milton. 

An acquaintance with the various tongues is nothing but a 
relief againft the mifehiefs which the building of Babd in- 
traduced. 

6. Speech as oppofed to thoughts. 

Let us not love in word, neither in tongue , but 111 deed 

, . . .1 I fohn 111. 10. 

and in truth. . . r / . 

7. A nation diftinguilhed by their language. A fcriptural term. 

The Lord (hall deftroy the tongue of the Egyptian lea. lja. 

8. A fmall point: as, the tongue of a balance, 
q. To hold the Tongue. To be filent. 

’Tis feldom feen that fenators fo young . 

Know when to fpeak, and when to hold their tongue. Dryd. 
Whilft I live I muft not hold my tongue. 


And languifh out old age in his difpleafure. Addifon „ 

To Tongue, v. a. [from the noun.] To chide ; to (cold. 

But that her tender fhame 
Will not proclaim againft her maiden lofs. 

How might (he tongue me. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meajuie. 
To Tongue, v.n. To talk; to prate. 

’Tis ftill a dream ; or elfe fuch fluff, as ma .imen 
Tongue, and brain not. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Tg'ngued. adj. [from tongue .] Having a tongue. 

Tongu'd like the night-crow. Donne . 

To'ngueless. adj. [from tongue.] 

1. Wanting a tongue; fpeechlefs. C7 t r 

What tonguelefs blocks, would they not fpeak s’ bbi.ejp. 

Our grave, 

Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. Shak. 

That blood, like facrificing Abel’s, cries. 

Even from the tonguelefs caverns of the earth. 

To me, for juftice. Shakefp. Richard IT. 

2. Unnamed ; not fpoken of. 

One good deed, dying tonguelefs , 

Slaughters a thoufand waiting upon that. Shakefpeare. 

To'nguepad. n.f. [tongue and pad.] A great talker. 

She who was a celebrated wit at London is, in that dull 
part of the world, called a tonguepad. ^ _ Taller. 

Tongueti'ed. adj. [tongue and tie.] Having an impediment 
of fpeech. 

Love, and tonguety'd ftmplicity. 

In leaft fpeak moil to my capacity. Shakefpeare: 

They who have fhort tongues, or are tonguetied , are apt 
to fall fhort of the appulfe of the tongue to the teeth, and 
oftner place it on the gums, and fay t and d inftead of th and 
dh ; as moder for mother. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

He fpar’d the blufhes of the tonguety’d dame. Ticket. 

tvSIcaLH- Fr - TE,W] 

1. Being extended ; being elaftick. 

Station is no reft, but one kind of motion, relating unto 
that which phyftcians, from Galen, do name extenftve or 
tonical. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

2. Relating to tones or founds. 

To'nnage. n.f. [from ton.] A cuftom or impoft due for mer- 
chandife brought or carried in tons from or to ether nations, 
after a certain rate in every ton. Cowel. 

Tonnage and poundage upon merchandizes were colle&ed, 
refufed to be fettled by a£I of parliament. Clarendon. 

To'nsil. n.f. [tonfille, Fr. tonftlla:, Lat.] 

Tonftls or almonds are two round glands placed on the Tides 
of the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane of 
the fauces, with which they are covered; each of them hath 
a large oval finus, which opens into the fauces, and in it 
there are a great number of leffer ones, which difeharge 
themfelves, through the great finus, of a mucous and flippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and oefophagus, for the 
moiftening and lubricating thefe parts. Ffuincy. 

To'nsure. n. f [tonfure , Fr. tonj'ura , Lat.] The a£I of clip¬ 
ping the hair; the ftate of being fliorn. 

The veftals, after having received the tonfure , fuffered 
their hair to come again, being here full grown, and gather¬ 
ed under the veil. Addifon. 

Too. adv. [to, Saxon.] 

I. Over and above ; overmuch ; more than enough. It is ufed 
to augment the fignification of an adjective or adverb to a 
vicious degree. 

Groundlefs prejudices and weakneffes of confcience, in¬ 
ftead of tendernefs, miflead too many others, too many, 
otherwife good men. _ Sprat's Sermons. 

Tt is too much to build a dovftnne of fo mighty confequence 
upon fo obfeure a place of fcripture. Locke. 

Thefe ridiculous ftories abide with us too long, and too far 
influence the weaker part of mankind. ° Watts. 
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TOO 

2 . It is fometimes doubled to encreafe its emphafis; but this 
reduplication always Teems harfti, and is therefore laid afide. 

Oh, that this too too folid flefti would melt. Shakespeare. 

Sometimes it would be full, and then 
Oh ! too too Toon decreafe again ; 

Eclips’d fometimes, that ’twou’d fo fall, 

There wou’d appear no hope at all. Suckling. 

3. Likewife ; alfo. 

See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate ; 

And I, for winking at your difcords too , 

Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Let on my cup no wars be found. 

Left thofe incite to quarrels too , 

Which wine itfelf enough can do. Oldham. 

The arriving to fuch a difpofition of mind as {hall make a 
man take pleafure in other mens fins, is evident from the text 
and from experience too. South’s Sermons. 

It is better than letting our trade fall for want of current 
pledges, and better too than borrowing money of our neigh¬ 
bours. Locke . 

Let thofe eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. Pope. 

Took, the preterite, and fometimes the participle paflive of 
take. 

Thy foldiers 

All levied in my name, have in my name 
"Took their difcharge. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He is God in his friendfhip as well as in his nature, and 
therefore we finful creatures are not took upon advantages, 
nor confumed in our provocations. South’s Sermons. 

Suddenly the thunder-clap 

Took us unprepar’d. Dry den. 

The fame device enclofed the allies of men or boys, maids 
or matrons; for when the thought took, though at firft it re¬ 
ceived its rife from fuch a particular occafion, the ignorance 
of the fculptors applied it promifcuoufly. Addifon. 

This took up fome of his hours every day. Spectator. 

The riders would leap them over my hand ; and one of 
the emperor’s hunftmen, upon a large courfer, took my foot, 
fhoe and all. Swift. 

Leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cyrrha’s temple. Pope's Statius. 

Tool. n.f. [-col, tool, Saxon.] 

1. Any inftrument of manual operation. 

In mulberries the fap is towards the bark only, into which 
if you cut a little it will come forth ; but if you pierce it 
deeper with a tool it will be dry. Bacon. 

Arm’d with fuch gard’ning tools as art, yet rude, 
Guiltlefs of fire had form’d. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. ix. 
The ancients had fome fecret to harden the edges of their 
tools. Addifon. 

2. A hireling; a wretch who acls at the command of another. 

He’d choofe 
To talk with wits in dirty ftioes ; 

And fcorn the tools with ftars and garters. 

So often feen carefling Chartres. Swift. 

To Toot. v. n. [Of this word, in this fenfe, I know not the 
derivation : perhaps toran, Saxon, contracted from topesan, 
to know or examine. ] To pry; to peep ; to fearch narrowly 
and {lily. It is ftill ufed in the provinces, otherwife obfolete. 

I caft to go a {hooting. 

Long wand’ring up and down the land. 

With bow and bolts on either hand. 

For birds and bufties tooting . Spenfer’s Paf. 

Tooth, n.f. plural teeth, [to^, Saxon; tand , Dutch.] 

The teeth are the hardeft and fmootheft bones of the body; 
they are formed in the cavities of the jaws, and about the 
feventh or eighth month after birth they begin to pierce the 
edge of the jaw, tear the periofteum and gums, which being 
very fenfible create a violent pain : the dentes incifivi , or fore 
teeth of the upper jaw, appear firft, and then thofe ot the 
lower jaw, becaufe they are the thinneft and the {harpeft ; 
after them come out the canini or eye teeth , and laft of all 
the molarcs or grinders, becaufe they are thickeft and blunteft : 
about the feventh year of age they are thruft out by new 
teetJj which then begin to fprout, and if thele teeth be loft 
they never grow again ; but fome have been oblerved to ftied 
their teeth twice : about the one-and-twentieth year the two 
laft of the molares fpring up, and they are called dentes fa- 
pi entice. 

Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white. 

Tooth that poifons if it bite. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Defert deferves with characters of brafs 
A forted refidence againft the tooth of time, 

And razure of oblivion. Shakefpeare. 

The teeth alone among the bones continue to grow in 
length during a man’s whole life, as appears by the unfightly 
length of one tooth when its oppofite happens to be pulled 
put, Ray on the Creation . 
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TOO 

2 . Tafte; palate. 

Thefe are not difhes for thy dainty tooth - 
What, haft thou got an ulcer in thy mouth ? 

Why ftand’ft thou picking ? T) 

3. A tine, prong, or blade, of any multifid inftrument *' 

The priefts lervant came while the flefti was in r^u- 
with a flefh hook of three teeth. eet ^ 
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I made an inftrument in faihion of a comb, whofel'l 
being in number lixteen, were about an inch and an K ir 
broad, and the intervals of the teeth about two inches' wide 

<-pi • ^riii Newton s Ohticks 

The prominent part of wheels, by which they catrhV 

correlpoudent parts of other bodies. ^ " P on 

The edge whereon the teeth are is always made thick 
than the back, becaufe the back follows the edmx jj 4° 


In clocks, though the ferews and teeth be 


yet if they be not oiled will hardly move, though you C W 
them with never fo much weight; but apply a ]i tl ) e oi j f] J 
whirl about very fwiftly with the tenth part of the force. Rf 
Tooth and nail. With one’s utmoft violence • 


means of attack or defence. 4 1 ever ^ 

A lion and bear were at tooth and nail which fliould carry 

off a fawn. L’Efrange's Rabid 

6 . To the Teeth. In open oppofition. 

It warms the very ficknefs in my heart, 

That I {hall live and tell him to his teeth , 

Thus diddeft thou. Shakefpeare s Hamid 

1 he action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourfelves compell’d, 

Lv’11 to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence. Shakefpeare. 

The way to our horfes lies back again by the houfe, and 
then we fliall meet ’em full in the teeth. Dryden. 

7. To caf in the Teeth. To infult by open exprobration. 

A wife body’s part it were not to put out his fire, becaufe 
his fond and foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed 
wherewith to kindle it, might caft him therewith in the teeth , 
faying, were it not for me thou wouldft freeze, and not be 
able to heat thyfelf. Hooker , h . iv. 

8. Infpite of the teeth. Notwithftanding threats exprefled by 
{hewing teeth; notwithftanding any power of injury or de¬ 
fence. 

The guiltinefs of my mind drove the groflhefs of the fop¬ 
pery into a received belief, in defpight of the teeth of all rhime 
and reafon, that they were fairies. Shakefpeare. 

The only way is not to grumble at the lot they muft bear 
in fpite of their teeth. L’Efrange. 

To Tooth, v. a. [from tooth.’] 

1. To furnifli with teeth ;'to indent. 

Then faws were tooth’d , and founding axes made. Dryd. 
The point hooked down like that of an eagle; and both 
the edges toothed , as in the Indian crow. Grew s Mufum. 

Get a pair of tongs like a lfnith’s tongs, ftronger and 
toothed at the end. Mortimer s Hvfbandry. 

2. To lock in each other. 

It is common to tooth in the {Fetching courfe two inches 
with the ftretcher only. Moxon's Mech. hxereije. 

Tootha'ch. n.f. [tooth and ach,] Pain in the teeth. 

There never yet was the philofopher 
That could endure the toothach patiently, 

However at their eafe they talk’d like gods. Shakefpeare. 

He that fleeps feels not the toothach. Shakefp. Cymbelm. 

I have the toothach. 

.-What, figh for the toothach ! 

Which is but an humour or a worm. Shakefpeare. 

One was grown defperate with the toothach. Temple. 

To'othdrawer. n.f [tooth and draw.] One whofe bufmefs 
is to extradl painful teeth. 

Nature with Scots, as toothdrawers , hath dealt, 

Who ufe to firing their teeth upon their belt. 6 leaveland. 
When the teeth are to be diflocated, a toothdrawer is con- 
fulted. Wifemans Surgery. 

To'othed. adj. [from tooth.] Having teeth. t , 

Toothless, adj. [from tooth.] Wanting teeth; deprive 0 

teeth. 

Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek {he draws, 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothlcfs are her jaws. Dryen. 
They are fed with flefh minced fmall, having not on y a 
{harp head and fnout, but a narrow and toothlefs Inout. a )- 

To'othpick. In. f. [tooth and pick.] An “?^ rurnent { 

To'othpicker. ) which the teeth are cleanled rrom ; 
thing flicking betweeriThem. fA r 

I will fetch you a toothpicker from the fartheft inch o 

Shakefp. Much ado about nothing- 

He and his toothpick at my worfhip’s mefs. Shakejpeme. 
Preferve my woods, whereof, if this courfe 0 > , 

will hardly be found in fome places enough to ma e 
pick. Howel’S' England s l 

Lentifck excels ; if toothpicks of the lentifek be 
of a quill then make a toothpick . Lentif# 


Shakefpeare . 


Granville. 
the bottom 
Woodward, 



T entire is a beautiful ever-green, and makes thebeft tooth- 
, Lcn Mortimer’s Huflandry. 

TovSome. adj. [from tooth.] Palatable ; pleafing to the 

ta "Some are (rood to be eaten while young, but nothing tooth- 

To'othsomeness. n.f [from tooth fome.] Pleafantnefs to the 

To'othwort. n.f. [ dentaria , Lat.] A plant* 

The toothivort hath a flefhy root, which is fcaly, and cut 
In as it were, with teeth : the flower confifts of four leaves, 
placed in form of a crofs; this is fucceeded by a long pod, 
divided into two cells by an intermediate partition, and when 
ripe twilled up like a ferew, and difeharges the feeds with 
violence. Miller. 

To?, n.f. [ topp , Welflh; top, Saxon; top , Dutch and Da- 
nifli; topper , a creft, Iflandick.] 
j The higheft part of any thing. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 

But I fliould think of {hallows and of flats. 

And fee my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand. 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs. 

He wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Here Sodom’s tow’rs raife their proud tops on high, 

The tow’rs as well as men outbrave the fky. Cowley. 

Thou nor on the top of old Olympus dwell’ft. Milton. 
That government which takes in the confent of the greateft 
number of the people, may juftly be laid to have the broadeft 
bottom; and if it terminate in the authority of one fingle 
perfon, it may be faid to have the narroweft top , and fo 
makes the firmeft pyramid. Temple. 

Syfiphus no fooner carries his ftene up to the top of the 
hill but it tumbles to the bottom. Addifon , 

So up the fteepy hill with pain 
The weighty ftone is rowl’d in vain ; 

Which having touch’d the top recoils. 

And leaves the labourer to renew his toils. 

Marine bodies are found upon hills, and at 
only fuch as have fallen down from their tops. 

2. The furface; the fuperficies. 

Plants that draw much nouriftiment from the earth hurt 
all things that grow by them, efpecially fuch trees as fpread 
their roots near the top of the ground. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 
Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear. 

The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 

3. The higheft place. 

He that will not fet himfelf proudly at the top of all things, 
but will confider the immenfity of this fabrick, may think, 
that in other manfions there may be other and different intel¬ 
ligent beings. Locke. 

What muff he expe£l ,when he feeks for preferment, but 
univerfal oppofition, when he is mounting the ladder, and 
every hand ready to turn him oft’ when he is at the top t Sw , 

4. The higheft perfon. 

How would you be, 

If he, which is the top of judgment, fhould 

But judge you as you are ? Shakefp. Meaf for Meafure. 

5. The utmoft degree. 

Zeal being the top and perfection of fo many religious af¬ 
fections, the caufes of it muft be moft eminent. Sprat. 

If you attain the top of your defires in fame, all thofe who 
envy you will do you harm ; and of thofe who admire you 
few will do you good. Pope. 

The top of my ambition is to contribute to that work. Robe. 

6. The higheft rank. 

*1 ake a boy from the top of a grammar fchool, and one of 
the fame age bred in his father’s family, and bring them into 
good company together, and then {be which of the two will 
have the more manly carriage. Locke on Education. 

7- 1 he crown of the head. 

All the ftor’d vengeance of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

Arm d, fay you ? 6 

*-Arm’d, my lord. 

From top to toe ? 

’Tis a per’lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable 5 
0 -p, e S ^ other’s from the top to toe. 

'* 1 he hair on the crown of the head ; the fo lcJ 
-<et s take the inftant by the forward top ; 
for yve are old, and on our quick’ft decrees 
| h inaudible and noifelefs foot of time 
steals, ere we can effeCt them. 

9 - I he head of a plant. 

bage heads! 5 ^ f °° d Ca “ ed heads or t 0 P s \ cab- 

i0 iumon the"'” 1 ' 1 A " ' nV ® rt * d Conoid which MUnfkt to 
c; . . po ! nt > continuing its motion with a whip. 

not wh!/f tge u‘ e ; play ’ d truant ’ and whipt top, I knew 
Wl,at 11 was t0 be beaten till lately. ShaiefpcaZ 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 
the forelock. 


Shakefpeare. 


TOP 

For as whipp’d tops , and bandied balls. 

The learned hold, are animals : 

So horfes they affirm to be 

Mere engines made by geometry. Hudibras , p. U 

As young ftriplings whip the top for fport 
On the frriooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout. Dryden . 

Still humming on their drowfy courfe they keep, 

And lafh’d fo long, like tops , are lafh’d afleep. Pope> 
A top may be ufed with propriety in a fimilitude by a Vir¬ 
gil, when the fun may be difhonoured by a Msevius. Broornc. 

1 1? Top is fometimes ufed as an adjeCtive to exprefs lying on 
the top, or being at the top. 

The top ftones laid in clay are kept together. Mortimer . 

To Top. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To rife aloft; to be eminent. 

Thofe long ridges of lofty and topping mountains which 
run Eaft and Weft, flop the evagation of the vapours to the 
North and South in hot countries. Derham’s Phyfco-TheoL 
Some of the letters diftinguifh themfelves from the reft, 
and top it over their fellows; thefe are to be confidered as 
letters and as cyphers. Addifon on ancient Medals . 

2. To predominate. 

The thoughts of the mind are uninterruptedly employed 
by the determinations of the will, influenced by that topping 
uneafinefs while it lafts. Locke * 

3. To do his heft. 

But write thy beft and top y and in each line 
Sir Formal’s oratory will be thine. Dryden . 

To Top. v. a. 

1. To cover on the top; to tip; to defend or decorate with 
fomething extrinfick on the upper part. 

The glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabafter, topp'd with golden fpires. Milton's Par. Reg, 

To him the faireft nymphs do {how 
Like moving mountains topt with fnow. Waller. 

There are other churches in the town, and two or three 
palaces, which are of a more modern make, and built with 
a good fancy ; I was ftiown the little notre dame; that is 
handfomely defigned, and topp’d with a cupola. Addifon. 
Top the bank with the bottom of the ditch. Mortimer . 

2. To rife above. 

A gourd planted clofe by a large pine, climbing by the 
boughs twined about them, till it topped and covered the tree. 

U Ef range. 

3. To outgo ; to furpafs. 

He’s poor in no one fault, but ftor’d with all. 

--Efpecially, in pride. 

*-And topping all others in boafting. Shakefpeare. 

So far he topp’d my thought, 

That I in forgery of ftiapes and tricks 
Come fliort of what he did. Shakefpeare* 

I am, cries the envious, of the fame nature with the reft: 
why then fliould fuch a man top me ? where there is equality 
of kind, there fhould be no diftindlion of privilege. Collier • 

4. To crop. 

Top your rofe trees a little with your knife near a leaf 

k u L . Evelyn's Kalendar. 

5. To rife to the top of. 

If ought obftrud thy courfe, yet {land not ftill. 

But wind about till thou haft topp’d the hill. Denha?n. 

6. To perform eminently : as, he tops his part. This word, in 
this fenfe, is feldom ufed but on light or ludicrous occafions. 

To'pful. adj. [top and full.] Full to the top; full to the 
brim. 

Fill me, from the crown to the toe, topful 
Of direa cruelty. ^ _ Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

’Tis wonderful 

What may be wrought out of their difeontent; 

Now that their fouls are topful of offence. Shakefpeare.. 
Till a confiderable part of the air was drawn out of the 
receiver, the tube continued topful of water as at firft. Boyle * 
One was ingenious in his thoughts and bright in his lan¬ 
guage ; but fo topful of himfelf, that he let it fpill on all the 
company. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind , p. u 

Fill the largeft tankard-cup topfull. Swift , 

Topgallant, n.f. [top and gallant H 

1. The higheft fail. 

2. It is proverbially applied to any thing elevated. 

A rofe grew out of another, like honeyfuckles, called top 
and topgallants. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. N°. 646. 

I dare appeal to the confciences of topgallant fparks. L'Eflr. 

Tophe'avy. adj. [top and heavy.] Having the upper part too 
weighty for the lower. r 

A roof fliould not.be too heavy nor too light; but of the 
two extremes a houfe topheavy is the worft. Wotton’s Arch 

lop heavy drones, and always looking down. 

As over-ballafted within the crown, 

Lett ring betwixt their lips fome myftick thing, Dryden . 

26 Q. As 
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TOP 

As to ftiff gales topheavy pines bow lo\tf 
. ^ Their heads, and lift them as they ceafe to blow. Pope-, 

To pknot. n.J. [top and. knot.] A knot worn by women on 
the top of the head. 

, This arrogance amounts to the pride of an afs in his trap- 
pings ; when tis but his mailer’s taking away his topknot to 
make an afs of him again. L'Eftrange. 

1 o pm an. n. f [top and man.] T he fawer at the top. 

1 he pit-fav/ enters the one end of the fluff, the topman at 
the top, and the pitman under him, the topman obfervin' r to 
guide the faw exa&ly in the line. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 
Topmost. n.J. [An irregular fuperlative formed from top.] 
Uppermoftj highefl. 

A fwarm of bees. 

Unknown from whence they took their airy flight. 

Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. Dryden's A En . 

From deep to fteep the troops advanc’d with pain, 

In hopes at laft the topmoft cliff to gain; 

But ftill by new afcents the mountain grew. 

And a freff toil prefented to their view. Addifon. 

Men pil d on men with adtive leaps arife, 

And build the breathing fabrick to the fkies ; 

A iprightly youth above the topmoft row. 

Points the tall pyramid, and crowns the {how. Addifon. 
Toppro'ud. adj. [top and proud.] Proud in the highefl de¬ 


gree. 


Shakefpeare. 


T his top-proud fellow. 

By intelligence I do know 
r l o be corrupt and treasonous. 

T ops a'il. n. f. [top and fail. ] The highefl fail. 

Contarenus meeting with the Turk’s gallies, which would 
not vail their topfails, fiercely aflailed them. Knolles. 

Strike, ftrike the topfail ; let the main-fheet fly. 

And furl your fails. Dry den s Fables. 

I OPA'RCH. n. f [toV^ and ap^.] The principal man in 
a place. 

I hey are not to be conceived potent monarchs, but to - 
parchs , or kings of narrow territories. Brown s Vidgar Err. 

1 o'parchy. n. f [from toparck.] Command in a fmall di- 

ftria. 

I o'paz. n. f [ topafe , Fr. topazius , low Lat.] A yellow gem. 
The golden ftone is the yellow topaz. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? 

The tophas fent from fcorched Meroe ? 

Or pearls prefented by the Indian fea.? Sandys’s Paraph. 

With light’s own fmile the yellow topaz burns. Thomj'on. 

To TOPE. v. n. [topff, German, an earthen pot ; toppcn, 
Dutch, to be mad. Skinner prefers the latter etymology ; 
toper, Fr.] To drink hard ; to drink to excefs. 

If you tope in form and treat, 

’Tis the lour fauce to the fweet meat, C 

T he fine you pay for being great. Dryden. j 

To'per. n. f [from tope.] A drunkard. 

To pha'ceous. adj. [from tophus, Lat.] Gritty; ftony. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky 
matter, but not a cheefy fubftance. Arbuthnot. 

1 ophet. n. f [.nan Heb. a drum.] Hell; a fcriptural name. 

l he pleafant valley of Hinnom, tophct thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell. Milton. 
Fire and darknefs are here mingled with all other ingre¬ 
dients that make that tophet prepared of old. Burnet. 

Topical, adj. [from 7cnr(&.] 

1. Relating to fome general head. 

2. Local; confined to fome particular place. 

An argument from authority is but a weaker kind of 
proof; it being but a topical probation, and an inartificial ar¬ 
gument, depending on naked affeveration. Brown. 

Evidences of fact can be no more than topical and pro¬ 
bable. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. Applied medicinally to a particular part. 

A woman, with fome unufual hemorrhage, is only to be 
cured by topical remedies. Arbuthnot. 

Topically, adv. [from topical.] With application to fome 
particular part. 

This topically applied becomes a phaenigmus, or rubifying 
medicine, and is of fuch fiery parts, that they have of them- 
felves conceived fire and burnt a houfe. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

1 O'PICK. n. f [ topique, Fr. toV^.J 

i. A general head; fomething to which other things are re¬ 
ferred. 

Let them argue over all the topicks of divine goodnefs and 
human weaknefs, and whatfoever other pretences finking fin- 
ners catch at to lave themfelves by, yet how trifling muft be 
their plea ! South's Serjnons. 

I might dilate on the difficulties, the temper of the people, 
the power, arts, and intereft of the contrary party; but 
thofe are invidious topicks , too green in remembrance. Dryd. 

The principal branches of preaching are, to tell the people 
what is their duty, and then convince them that it is fo : the 
topicks for both are brought from fcripture and reafon. Szuift. 

All arts and fciences have fome general fubjedfs, called 
topicks , or common places; becaufe middle terms are bar- 


T O R 

rowed, and arguments derived from them for 

their various proportions. . Y e ,P ro °f of 

2. Things as are externally applied to any particulafn’ f S>ch 
In the cure of ftrurnm, the topicks ougft tot di^nt. 

To'pless. adj. [from top.] Having no top. 

_ He fent abroad his voice 

Vhich Pallas far off echo’d ; who did betwixt them h Y 
Shrill tumult to a toplefs height. ta ^ , ho| k 

Topo'orapher. n.J. [ToV©. and y t ci<p a .) oTifolf 1 
defcriptions of'particular places. ‘ J uho writes 

TWoraphy. [topographies Fr. toV©> and , 
Defeription of particular places. /prfu.] 

That phiiofophy gives the exafleft typography of the e«r 
mundane fpaces. 1 p, .. e , extra - 

The topography of Sulmo in the Latin makes Tut an tt 
ward figure in the verfion. r n au,<; ' 

To^PPi.c adj. [from top.] Fine, noble; gallant. 7w 
Io Jf he “’Ptn fe "° w 1 take to be the ancellor of the line fd- 

«*• 2 ;: 

Thefe toppinglie ghefts be in number but ten, 

As welcome to dairie as beares among me n * r, rr 

dotf T ° totl£ 

Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down- 
Though caftles topple on their warders heads. ShahfpJ, 

I he wifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale, 

Sometime for three-foot ftool miftaketh me; 

Then flip I from her quite, down topples (he. Shakefbeare 

Topsyturvy, adv. [This Skinner fancies to top i xiturf\ 
With the bottom upward. - 

AH fuddenly was turned topfyturvy , the noble lord eftfoons 
was blamed, the wretched people pitied, and new counfels 

P • . , . , 1 Spenfer on Ireland. 

ir we without his help can make a head 

To pufh againft the kingdom ; with his help 
We fliall o’erturn it topfyturvy down. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
God told man what was good, but the devil furnamed it 
evil, and thereby turned the world topfy-turvy, and brought 
a new chaos upon the whole creation. South's Sermm. 

Man is but a topfyturvy creature; his head where his heels 
fliould be, grovelling on the earth. Swift. 

Tor. n. f. [top, Saxon.] v 

1. A tower ; a turret. 

2. A high pointed rock or hill, whence tor in the initial fyllable 
of fome local names. 

Torch, n.f. [torche, French; torcia, Italian ; intortitium, low 
Latin.] A wax light generally luppofed to be bigger than a 
candle. 

Bafilius knew, by the wafting of the torches, that the 
night alfo was far wafted. Sidney. 

Here lies the dufky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakefpeare. 

They light the nuptial torch , and bid invoke 
Hymen. Milton. 

Never was known a night of fuch diftradlion; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful: torches gliding 

Like meteors, by each other in the ftreets. Dryden. 

I’m weary of my part; 

My torch is out; and the world ftands before me 
Like a black defart at th’ approach of night. Dryden. 

To'rchbearer. n.f. [torch and bear. ] One whofe office is to 
carry a torch. 

He did in a genteel manner chaftife their negligence, with 
making them, for that night, the torchbearcrs. Sidney , b . i. 

To'rchlight. n.f. [torch and light.] Light kindled to fupply 
the want of the fun. 

When the emperor Charles had clafped Germany almoft 
in his fift, he was forced to go from Ifburg, and, as it in a 
mafk, by torchlight , to quit every foot he had gotten. Bacon. 

If thou like a child didft fear before, 

Being in the dark, where thou didft nothing fee; 

Now I have brought thee torchlight fear no more. Davies. 

To'rcher. n. f. [from torch.] One that gives light. 

Ere the horfes of the fun {hall bring 
Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring. Sbakcfpean. 

Tore, preterite, and fometimes participle paffive of tear. 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore. 

With a plume feather all to pieces tore. Spenjer. 

Tore. v. a. [Of this word I cannot guefs the meaning.] 

Proportion according to rowen or tore upon the gioun } 
the more tore the lefs hay will do. Mortimer s Ilujoanny- 

To Torme'nt. n. f. [tourmenter , Fr.] 

I. To put to pain ; to harrafs with anguifli; to excruciate. 

No fleep clofe up that deadly eye of thine, 

Unlefs it be while lome tormenting dream 
Affrights thee with a hell of ugly devils. Sha'ejp-at 

I am glad to be conflrain’d to utter what 
Torments me to conceal. khakefp. /■■■" 




TOR 

(Vrt thou come to torment us before the time > Mat. nil. 
Tn rpaze ; to vex with importunity. 

!' To put into great agitation, [tormente, Fn a great ftorm.] 

3 * r They {oaring on main wing 
Tormented all the air. 

TO'RMENT. n.f. [ tourment , krench.j 

*• A T y hey n brotiht S '^t S o P: hfm all Tick people that Were taken 
with divers diieafes and torments , and he healed them. Mat. 

2 Pain ; mifery i anguifli. 

. Penal anguifli; torture. 

No prifoners there, inforc’d by torments, cry 
But fearlefs by their old tormentors he. Sandys s Faraph. 

Not {harp revenge, not hell ltfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe. 

Condemns the wretch, and ftill the charge renews. Dryd. 
Tormentor, n.f. [from torment.] 
j One who torments ; one who gives pain. 

He called to me for fuccour, defiring me at leatt to kill 
him, to deliver him from thofe tormentors. Sidney, b. 11. 

Let his tormenter confcience find him out. Milton. 

The commandments of God being conformable to the 
didates of right reafon, man’s judgment condemns him when 
he violates any of them ; and lb the {inner becomes his own 
tormentor. ' South ' s Unions. 

2. One who infiicls penal tortures. 

No prifoners there, enforc’d by torments, cry, 

But fearlefs by their old tormentors lie. Sandys on fob. 

Hadft thou full pow’r to kill. 

Or meafure out his torments by thy will; 

Yet, what could’ft thou, tormentor, hope to gain, 

Thy lofs continues unrepaid by pain. Dryden s Juv. 

The ancient martyrs palled through fuch new inventions 
and varieties of pain as tired their tormentors. Addifon. 

To'rmentil. n.f. [tormcntille , Fr. tormentilla, Lat.] Sept- 
foil. A plant. 

The root has been ufed for tanning of leather, and account¬ 
ed the beft aftringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. Miller. 

Refrelh the fpirits externally by fome epithemata of balm, 
buglofs, with the powder of the roots of torment'd. IVifeman. 
Torn, part, pafli of tear. 

Ye fliall not eat any flefti that is to r n of beafts. Exod. xxii. 
Tornado, n.f [ tornado , Spanifh.] A hurricane; a whirl¬ 
wind. 

Nimble corufcations ftrike the eye, 

And bold tornado' s blufter in the fky. Garth. 

TORPE'DO. n.f. [Lat.] A fifti which while alive, if touched 
even with a long flick, benumbs the hand that fo touches it, 
but when dead is eaten fafely. 

To'rpent. adj. [torpeus, Latin.] Benumbed; flruck motion- 
ids ; not aclive ; incapable of motion. 

A comprehenfive expedient to aftift the frail and torpent 
memory through fo multifarious an employment. Evelyn. 
To'rpid. adj. [ torpidus , Latin.] Numbed; motionlefs; flug- 
gilh ; not adive. 

Without heat all things would be torpid and without mo¬ 
tion. Ray on the Creation. 

The fun awakes the torpid fap. Thomfon's Spring. 

To'rpidness. n.f. [from torpid.] 'The ftate of being torpid. 
Though the object about which it is exercifed be poor, 
little, and low, yet a man hath this advantage by the exer¬ 
cife of this faculty about it, that it keeps it from reft and 
tofjidnej's , it enlargeth and habituates it for a due improve¬ 
ment even about nobler objects. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To'rpitude. n. f. [from torpid.] State of being motionlefs ; 
numbnefs ; fluggifhnefs. 

, Some, in their molt perfed ftate, fubfift in a kind of tor - 
pitude or fleeping ftate. Derham. 

TORPOR. n.J. [Latin.] Dulnefs; numbnefs; inability to 
move ; dulnefs of fenfation. 

Motion difeufles the torpor of folid bodies, which, befide 
their motion of gravity, have in them a natural appetite not 
to move at all. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 763. 

Iorrefa'ction. n. f. [torrefatfion , Fr. torrefacio , Latin.] 
I he ad of drying by the fire. 

U hen torrefied fulphur makes bodies black, why does tor- 
refaction make fulphur itfelf black. Boyle on Colours. 

ft it have not a fufficient infolation it looketh pale ; if it 
t>cTunned too long it fuffereth torrefadlion. Brown. 

? 1 o'rrefy. V. a. [terrifier, Fr. torrefacio , Lat.] To dry 
by the hre. J y 

In the fulphur of bodies torrifed confift the principles of 
in, ammabuity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

1 ne Arricans are more peculiarly fcorched and torrefied 
horn the fun by addition of drynefs from the foil. Brown 
JJivers learned men affign, for the caufe of blacknefs, the 

*°Oty {team nf arfnfl- 7 ~> , 


TOR 


half a hemina of honey, /Egyptian nitre ' torrefied a qua- 

, „ Arbuthnot on Coins« 

drant. 


Sandys on fib. 


Prion, 


y fleam of aduft, or torrefied fulphur. Boyle on Colours 
Pfffied fulphur makes bodies black ; I defire to know 
} torrefadion makes fulphur itfelf black ? Boyle. 

nother cllfter is compofed of two heminze of white winej 


Tc/rren'T. n.f. [I or rent, Fr. torrens , Lat.] 
i. A fudden ftream railed by fummer fliowers. 

The near in blood, 

Forfake me like the torrent of a flood. 

Will no kind flood, no friendly rain, 

Difguife the marfhal’s plain difgrace; 

No torrents fwell the low Mohayne, 

The world will fay he durft not pafs. 

2 A violent and rapid ftream ; tumultuous current. 

Not far from Caucafus are certain fteep falling torrents , 
which walh down many grains of gold, as in many othei 
parts of the world ; and the people there inhabiting ufe to 
fet many fleeces of wool in thefe defeents of waters, in which 
the orains of gold remain, and the water paffeth through, 
which Strabo witneffeth to be true. Raleigh. 

The memory of thofe who, out of duty and conlcience, 
oppofed that torrent which did overwhelm them, Ihould not 
lofe the recompence due to their virtue, ^ Clarendon » 

When fhrivell’d herbs on with’ring items decay. 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain s brow. 

Undams his wat’ry ftores, huge torrents flow, 

Tempting the thirfty fever of the field. Dryden's George 

Erafmus, that great injur’d name, 

Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. Pope, 

To'rrent. adj. [torrens , Lat.] Rolling in a rapid ftream. 

Fierce Phlegeton, 

Wdiofe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. Milton . 
To'rrid. adj. [torride , Fr. torridus, Lat.] 

1. Parched ; dried with heat. 

Galen’s commentators mention a twofold drynefs ; the one 
concomitated with a heat, which they call a torrid tabes; 
'the other with a coldnefs, when the parts are confumed 
through extinction of their native heat. Harvey on Confump, 

2. Burning; violently hot. 

This with torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air aduft. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Loft, 

3. It is particularly applied to the regions or zone between the 
tropicks. 

Columbus firft 
Found a temp’rate in a torrid zone; 

The fev’rifh air fann’d by a cooling breeze. Dryden, 

Thofe who amidft the torrid regions live. 

May they not gales unknown to us receive ? 

See daily flhow’rs rejoice the thirfty earth. 

And blefs the flov/’ry buds fucceeding birth. Prior, 

To'rsel. n. f. [torfe , Fr.] Any thing in a twitted form. 

When you lay any timber on brick\vork, as torfels fcf 
mantle trees to lie on, or lintols over windows, lay them in 
loam. Moxon's Mech. Exercijes, 

To'rsion. n.f. [ torfio, Lat.] The a£t of turning or twitting. 
Tort. n.f. [tort, Fr. tortum, low Latin.] Mifchief; injury; 
calamity. Obfolete. 

Then gan triumphant trumpets found on high, 

1 hat fent to heaven the echoed report 
Of their new joy, and happy vi&ory 
Againft him that had been long oppreft with tort , 

And faft imprifoned in fieged fort. Fa. EJu. b. i. 

He dreadlefs bad them come to court, 

For no wild beafts fliould do them any tort. Spenfer. 

Your difobedience and ill managing 
Of actions, loft for want of due fupport. 

Refer I juftly to a further fpring, 

Spring of {edition, ftrife, oppreffion, tort. Fairfax , b. i, 

To'rtile. n.J. [ tortilis, Lat.] Twifted; wreathed. 
To'rtion. n.f, [from tortus, Latin.] Torment; pain. Not 
in ufe. 

All purgers have a raw fpirit or wind, which is the prin¬ 
cipal caufe of tortion in the ftomach and belly. Bacon. 

To'rtious. adj. [[com tort.] Injurious; doing wrong. Spenf 
To'rtive. adj. [from tortus, Lat.] Twifted; wreathed. 
Knots by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infe£t the found pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courfe of growth. Shakefpeare. 
To'rtoise. n.f [ tortue, French.] 

1. An animal covered with a hard fhell: there are tortoifes 
both of land and water. 

In his needy fhop a torioife hung, 

An alligator fluff. " . Shakefpeare. 

A living tortoife being turned upon its back, not bein^ able 
to make ufe of its paws for the returning of itfelf, becaufe 
they could only bend towards the belly, it could help itfelf 
only by its neck and head ; fometimes one fide, fometimes 
another, by puffing againft the ground, to rock itfelf as in a 
cradle, to find out where the inequality of the ground might 
permit it to roll its ff ell. _ ' Ray on the Creation. 

2. A form into which the anqient foldiers ufed to throw their 
troops, by bending down and holding their bucklers above 
their heads fo that no darts could hurt them. 

/ Their 
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T O S 

Their targets in a tortoifc caft, the foes 
.. ^ Secure advancing, to the turrets rofe. Dryden's JEn. 

1 ortuo'sity. n.f. [from tortuous.] Wreath; flexure. 

Thefe the midwife contriveth unto a knot clofe unto the 
body of the infant, from whence enfueth that tortuofity, or 
complicated nodoiity, called the navel. Browns Vulgar Err . 
To rtuous. adj. [tortueux, Fr. from tortuofus , tortus , Lat.] 
I* Twilled; wreathed; winding. 

So vary’d he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Aqueous vapours, like a dry wind, pafs through fo long 
and tortuous a pipe of lead. * Boyle. 

2. Mifchievous. [Thus I explain it, on iuppofition that it is 
derived from tort, wrong; but it may mean crooked: as we 
fay, crooked ways for bad practices, crooked being regularly 
enough oppofite to right. This in fome copies is tortious , 
and therefore from tort.'] 

Ne ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortuous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. Qu. 
To'rture. n.f [ torture , Fr. tort Ur a, Lat.] 

I. Torments judicially inflicted; pain by which guilt is punifti- 
ed, or confeffion extorted. 

Hecate 

Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes, 

And taught the tortures of th’ avenging gods. Dry den. 

2-. Pain; anguilh; pang. 

Better be with the dead, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In reftlefs extafy. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Ghaftly fpafm or racking torture. Milton. 

To To'rture. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To punifti with tortures. 

Hipparchus my enfranchis’d bondman. 


He may at pleafure whip, or hang, or torture 


Shakefp 6 
lour. Mi 


eare. 

r ilton. 


2 . 


The fcou.’g; inexorable and the torturing hour 
To vex ; to excruciate ; to torment. 

Still mult I cherifh the dear, fad remembrance 
At once to torture , and to pleafe my foul. Addifon's Cato. 

3. To keep on the ftretch. 

The bow tortureth the firing continually, and thereby 
holdeth it in a continual trepidation. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

I o'rturer. n.f. [from torture .] He who tortures ; tormenter. 

I play the torturer by fmall and fmall. 

To lengthen out the worft that mull be fpoken. Shakefp. 
When king Edward the fecond was amongft his torturers , 
the more to difgrace his face, they Ihaved him, and wafhed 
him with cold water; the king faid, well, yet I will have 
warm water, and fo fried abundance of tears. Bacon's Apoph. 

Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againft the torturer. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

To'rvity. n.f [; torvitas , Lat.] Sournefs; feverity of coun¬ 
tenance. 

To'rvous. adj. [ torvus , Lat.] Sour of afpeCl; Hern; fevere 
of countenance. 

That torvous four look produced by anger, and that gay 
and pleafrng countenance accompanying love. Derham. 

T'ory. n.f. [A cant term, derived, I fuppofe, from an Irifli 
word fignifying a favage.] One who adheres to the antient 
conftitution of the flate, and the apoftolical hierarchy of the 
church of England, oppofed to a whig. 

The knight is more a tory in the country than the town, 
becaufe it more advances his interefl. Addifon. 

To confound his hated coin, all parties and religions join 
whigs, tories. Swift. 

To Tose. v. n. [Of the fame original with tefee.] To comb 
wool. 

To Toss. v. a. [ tajfen, Dutch; taffer , French, to accumu¬ 
late ; Minfhcw. ©fwcai, to dance ; Meric Cafaubon. Tofen , 
German, to make a noife; Skinner: perhaps from to us, a 
word ufed by thofe who would have any thing thrown to 
them.] 

j. To throw with the hand, as a ball at play. 

With this {he feem’d to play, and as in fport, 

Tofs'd to her love in prefence of the court. Dryden. 

A Ihepherd diverted himfelf with tojfing up eggs and catch¬ 
ing them again. Addifon. 

2. To throw with violence. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head. Shakefpeare. 
Vulqano’s difcharge forth with the fire not only metallick 
and mineral matter but huge ftones, tojfing them up to a very 
great height in the air. Woodward's Nat. HiJl. p. iv. 

3. To lift with a Hidden and violent motion. 

Behold how they tofs their torches on high 
How they point to the Perfian abodes. 

I call’d to flop him, but in vain: 

He tojl his arm aloft, and proudly told me, 

He would not fray. Addifon's Cato. 

So talk too idle buzzing things; 

Tofs up their heads, and ftretch their wings. Prior. 

4. To agitate ; to put into violent motion. 

The getting of treafures by a lying tongue is a vanity tojfed 
to and fro. Prov. xxi. 6. 


Dryden. 


be 


TOT 

pul Hyi&uo J • moill c 

Things will have their firft or fecond acfitatinn v , 

■ not tojfed upon the arguments of counfel th ’ 
tojfed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of in a be 
doing and undoing. “conttancy, 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their 
And flutter’d into rags. rs W' 

I have made feveral voyages upon the fea, often 

inftorms. Addifon 1 s St-a N. f d 

5. 1 o make reftlefs ; to difquiet. ^ ^ 

She did love the knight of the red crofs 
For whole dear fake fo many troubles her did tofs p G) 
Calm region once, * * ’ "v?* 

And full of peace, now tojl and turbulent. jia u 

6. To keep in play; to tumble over. /w ‘ 

That fcholar fhould come to a better knowledge in 
Latin tongue than moll do, that fpend four years in toll all 
the rules of grammar in common fchools. id 

To Toss. v. n. Afham. 

1. To fling; to winch ; to be in violent commotion. 

Dire was the tojfing ! deep the groans ! defpair 
I ended the fick, buliefl from couch to couch. Milt 

Galen tells us of a woman patient of his whom he found 
very weak m bed, continually tiffing and tumbling from one 
tide to another, and totally deprived of her reft. Haro ■ 

To tofs and fling, and to be reftlefs, only frets and enra. 1 l 
our pain. ^ 5 

And thou, my fire, not deftin’d by thy birth, ° H ‘ 
To turn to dull and mix with common earth, 

How wilt thou tofs and rave, and lone- to die, 

And quit thy claim to immortality. ° Addifon's Ovid 

2. To be tolled. 

Your mind is tojfing on the fea, 

There where your argofies 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakefpeare. 

3. To Toss up. To throw a coin into the air, and watrer on 
what fide it fhall fall. 

I’d try if any pleafure could be found. 

In tojfing up for twenty thoufand pound. Brmp/lon. 

Toss. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The add of tolling. 

The difeus that is to be feen in the hand of the celebrated 
Caftor at Don Livio’s is perfe&Iy round ; nor has it any 
thing like a fling faftened to it, to add force to the tofs. Aid. 

2. An afre&ed manner of raifing the head. 

His various modes from various fathers follow; 

One taught the tofs , and one the new French wallow: 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that deflgn’d. Dryden. 
There is hardly a polite fentence in the following dialogues 
which doth not require fome fuitable tofs of the head. Swift. 
To'ssel. n.f. See Tassel. 

Tie at each lower corner a handful of hops with a piece 
of packthread to make a toffel , by which you may conve¬ 
niently lift the bag when full. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

To'sser. n.f. [from tofs.] One who throws; one who flings 
and writhes. 

To'sspot. n.f [tofs and pot.] A toper and drunkard. 

Tost, preterite and part. palT. of tofs. 

In a troubled fea of paffion toft. Milton f 

To'tal. adj. [totus , Lat. total , Fr.] 

1. Whole; complete; full. 

They fet and rife ; 

Left total darknefs fhould by night regain 
Her old polfeffion, and extinguish life. 

If all the pains that, for thy Britain’s fake, 

My paft has took, or future life may take, 

Be grateful to my queen; permit my pray’r. 

And with this gift reward my total care. 

2. Whole; not divided. 

Either to undergo 

Myfelf the total crime ; or to accufe 
My other-felf, the partner of my life. Milton's Par. Lof. 
Tota'lity. n.f [totalite, Fr.] Complete fum; whole quan¬ 
tity. 

To'tally. adv. [from total.] Wholly; fully; completely.^ 
The found interpreters expound this image of God, ot na 
tural reafon ; which, if it be totally or moftly defaced, t e 
right of government doth ceafe. Bacon's holy / 

Charity doth not end with this world, but goes along 
us into the next, where it will be perfe&ed : but ’faith an 
hope fhall then totally fail; the one being changed jnto ng 1 > 
the other into enjoyment. Atterbury s ertnon 

T’o'ther, contra&ed for the other. ; ,, , e 

To Totter, v. n. [ tateren , to flagger, Dutch.] . 1 ° 1 
fo as to threaten a fall. 

What news, in this our tott'ring flate ? 

—It is a reeling world indeed, my lord ; . , r htare . 

And I believe will never Hand upright. > c-P(al. 
As a bowing wall fhall ye be, and as a tottering fence. 

The foes already have poftefs’d the wall, . . 

Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 

Tc/TTER y ’ 


Milton . 


Prior 
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Tn'TTERY. 1 adj. [from totter.] Shaking ; unfteady; d^T- 
£°, T v [ Neither of thole words is ufed. 

*** Vajl. 

To touch. V- l^cber, Fr. M Dutch ] ^ 

tv, rparh with any thing, lo as that tnerc uu i 
Ij tween the thing reached and the thing iougit to 1 . 

H, fo light was at legerdemain, 

touchcth the fire. 

*• God kcepeth 

wicked one toucheth him not. J 

W Their impious folly dar'd to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day ; 

The o-od vindictive doom’d them never more. 

Ah men unblefs’d ! to touch that natal fhore. Pope s Odyf 

To trv as e;old with a (tone. 

3 ’ ^ When I have fuit. 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

Tr fhall be full of poize and difficulty, , „ 

A,S fearful to be granted. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

To affeCl; to relate to. _ ^ „ . 

In ancient times was publickly read firft the fcnpturc, as, 
namely, fomething out of the books of the prophets of God 
fome things out of the apoftles writings; and, laftly, out ot 
the holy evangelifts fome things which touched the perfon of 
our lord Jefus°Chrift. Hooker, 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone , 

Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it then. Soakcjp. Hen. VI. 
What of fweet 

Hath touch'd my fenfe, flat feems to this. Milton. 

- To move ; to ftrike mentally ; to melt. 
y I W as fenfibly touched with that kind impreffion. Congreve. 
The tender fire was touch'd with what he faid, 

And flung the blaze of glories from his head, # 

And bid the youth advance. Addifon s Uvid. 

5 . To delineate or mark out. . 

Nature affords at leaft a glimm ring light. 

The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. 

Pope. 

7. Tocenfure; to animadvert upon. 

Doftor Parker, in his fermon before them, touched them 

for their living fo near,' that they went near to touch him for 
his life. _ . Hayward. 

8. To infed; to feize (lightly. 

Peftilent difeafes are bred in the Summer; otherwife thofe 

touched are in moft danger in the Winter. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. 
o. To bite ; to wear ; to have an effect on. 

Its face muft be very flat and fmooth, and fo hard, that a 
file will not touch it, as fmiths fay, when a file will not eat, 
or race j t> Moxon's Mach. Exercife. 

ic. To ftrike a mufical inftrument. 

They touch'd their golden harps, and prais d. 

One dip the pencil, and one touch the lyre. 

11. To influence by impulfe ; to impel forcibly. 

' No decree of mine. 

To touch with lighteft moment of impulfe 
His free will. 

To treat of perfundlorily. 

This thy laft reafonirig words touch'd only. 

To Touch up. To repair, or improve by flight ftrokes, 
or little emendations. 

What he faw was only her natural countenance touched up 
with the ufual improvements of an aged coquette. Addifon. 
To Touch, v. n. 

1. To be in a ftate of jun&ion fo that no fpace is between 
them. 

2. To fallen on ; to take effe£l on. 

Strong waters pierce metals, and will touch upon gold that 

will not touch upon filver. Bacon. 

3. To Touch at. To come to without ftay. 

The next day we touched at Sidon. Adis xxvii. 3* 

Oh fail not to touch at Peru ; 

With gold there our veflel we’ll ftore. Cowley. 

Civil law and hiftory are ftudies which a gentleman fhould 
not barely touch at, but conftantly dwell upon. Locke. 

A fifhmonger lately touched at Hammerfmith. Spectator. 

4. To Touch on. To mention {lightly. 

The fhewing by what fleps knowledge comes into our 

minds, it may fuffice to have only touched on. Locke. 

It is an ufe no-body has dwelt upon; if the antiquaries 
have touched upon it they immediately quitted it. Addifon. 
5* To Touch on or upon. To go for a very {hort time. 

He touched upon the Moluccoes. Abbot's Def of the World. 

Which monfters, left the Trojan’s pious hoft 
Should bear, or touch upon th’ inchanted coaft. 

Propitious Neptune fleer’d their courfe by night. Dryden. 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and touched on the 
ieveral towns that lie on its coafts. Addifon on Italy . 


T O U 


1. 


12. 


* 3 - 


Milton , 
Pope. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


6 To Touch on or upon. To mention flfghtly. . 

It is impofiible to make obfervations m art or fciertoe which 
have not been touched upon by others. Addijon s SpeHatn . 

'T'nnrH n. /. ffiom the verb.] , 

Reach of any thing fo that there is no fpace between 

things reaching and reached. 

.. The fenfe of feeling. 

O dear foil Edgar, 

Might I but live to fee thee in my touch, , 

I’d fay. I had eyes again. Shakefp . Ar 

The fpirit of wine, or chemical oils, which are fo hot m 
operation, are to the firft touch cold. Bacon s Nat. Hft. 

By touch the firft pure qualities we learn. 

Which quicken all things, hot, cold, moift and dry; 

By touch, hard, foft, rough, fmooth, we do dilcern ; 

By touch, fweet pleafure, and fliarp pain we try. Davies. 

"The fpiders touch how exquifitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. Pop 

The fifth fenfe is touch, a fenfe over the whole body. Lock 

?. The a£t of touching. . - ~ 

The touch of the cold water made a pretty kind of lhrug- 
ain* come over her body, like the twinkling of the fair eft 

among the fixed ftars. J, 1 '' 

The time was once when thou unurg d wou d ft vow, 

That never touch was welcome to thy hand 

Unlefs I touch’d. _ Shakefpeare. 

With one virtuous touch . 

Th’ archchemick fun produces precious things. Mi it on. 

\. Examination as by a ftone. 

To-morrow, good fir Michell, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thoufand men 
Muft bide the touch. Shakefpeare s Henry 1 \ . 

Ah Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakefpeare. 

Albeit fome of thefe articles were merely deviled, yet the 
duke being of bafe gold, and fearing the touch, fubfv.nbe>. 
that he did acknowledge his offences. Hayward. 

5. Teft; that by which any thing is examined. 

The law-makers rather refpedled their own benefit than 
equity, the true touch of all laws. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

6. Proof; tried qualities. 

Come my fweet wife, my deareft mother, and 
My friends of noble touch ! when I am forth. 

Bid me farewel, and fmile. Shakefpeare. 

7. [ Touche , Fr.] Single a£l of a pencil upon the pidlure. 

Artificial ftrife 

Lives in thofe touches, livelier than life. Shakefpeare. 

It will be the more difficult for him to conceive when he 
has only a relation given him, without the nice touches which 
make the graces of the picture. _ Dryden . 

Never give the leaft touch with your pencil, till you have 
well examined your deiign. Drydtn. 

8. Feature; lineament. 

Thus Rofalind of many parts 
By heav’nly fynod was devis’d ; 

Of many faces, eyes and hearts. 

To have the touches deareft priz’d. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A fon was copy’d from his voice fo much. 

The very fame in ev’ry little touch. 

9. A£t of the hand upon a mufical inftrument. 

Here let the founds of mulick 
Creep in our ears; foft ftilnefs and the night 
Become the touches of fweet harmony. 

10. Power of exciting the affections. 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, with more urgent touches, 

Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Nor wanted power to mitigate and fwage, 

With folemn touches, troubled thoughts. Milton. 

11. Something of paffion or afteCtion. 

He which without our nature could not on earth fuffer for 
the world, doth now alfo, by means thereof, both make inter- 
rceffion to God for finners, and exercife dominion over all men, 
with a true, natural, and a fenfible touch of mercy. Hooker. 

He loves us not: 

He wants the natural touch. Shakefpeare. 

12 . Particular relation ; fenfible relation. 

Speech of touch towards others fhould be fparingly ufed ; 
for difeourfe ought to be as a field, without coming home to 
any man. Bacon's Ejfays. 

13. [ Touche, Fr.] A ftroke. 

Our kings no fooner fall out, but their mints make war 
upon one another; one meets fometimes with very nice 
touches of raillery. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Another fmart touch of the author we meet with in the 
fifth page, where, without any preparation, 
all on a fudden into a vein of poetry. 

Though its error may be fuch. 

As Knags and Burgefs cannot hit 
It yet may feel the nicer touch 
Of Wicherley’s or Congreve’s wit. 

26 R 
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He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a houfe for fools and mad $ 

To fhew by one fatyrick touchy 

No nation wanted it fo much. Swift. 

14. Animadverfion; cenfure. 

I never bare any touch of confcience with greater regret. 

OO 

King Charles, 

Soon mov’d with touch of blame, thus Eve, 

What words have pafs’d thy lips, Adam, fevere. Milton. 

15. Exacft performance of agreement. 

Touch kept is commended, yet credit to keepe 
Is pay and difpatch him, yer ever ye fleepe. Tuffer. 

Quoth Hudibras, thou offer’ft much, 

But art not able to keep touch . Hudibras, p. i. 

I keep touch both with my promife to Philopolis, and with 
my own ufual frugality in thefe kind of collations. More. 

He was not to expert that fo perfidious a creature fhould 
keep touch with him. L'EJlrange . 

16. A fmall quantity intermingled. 

Madam, I have a touch of your condition. 

That cannot brook the accent of reproof. Shakefpeare. 
This coming ftill nearer to an afpiration, a touch of it 
may perhaps be an ingredient in the rough guttural pronun¬ 
ciation of the Welfh and Iriflh. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

17. A hint; flight notice given. 

The king your matter knows their difpofition very well ; 
a fmall touch will put him in mind of them. Bacon. 

18. A cant word for a flight eflay. 

Print my preface in fuch a form as, in the bookfellers 
phrafe, will make a fixpenny touch. Swift. 

To'uchable. adj. [from touch .] Tangible; that may be 
touched. 

To'uch-hole. n.f. [touch and ZW<?.] The hole through which 
the fire is conveyed to the powder in the gun. 

In a piece of ordnance, if you fpeak in the touch-hole, and 
another lay his ear to the mouth of the piece, the found is 
far better heard than in the open air. Bacon's Nat. Hijl . 

Ti/uchiness. n.f. [from touching.] Peeviftinefs; irafeibility. 
My friends relented it as a motion not guided with fuch 
diferetion as the touchincfs of thofc times required. K. Charles. 

To'uching. prep. [This word is originally a participle of 
touch.'] With refpeeft, regard, or relation to. 

Touching things' which belong to dilcipline, the church 
hath authority to make canons and decrees, even as we read 
in the apoftles times it did. Hooker , b. iii. 

Touching our perfon, feek we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom’s fafety mutt fo tender, 

Whofe ruin you three fought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

The heavens and the earth remained in the fame ttate in 
which they were created, as touching their fubftance, though 
there was afterwards added multiplicity of perfection in re- 
fpect of beauty. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Touching the debt, he took himfelf to be acquitted thereof. 

Hayward. 

Socrates chofe rather to die than renounce or conceal his 
judgment touching the unity of the Godhead. South. 

To'uci-iing. adj. [from touch.] Pathetick; affecting; moving. 

To uchingly, adv. [from touch.] With feeling emotion; in 
a pathetick manner. 

This laft fable fhows how touchingly the poet argues in 
love affairs; Garth. 

<• Touch menot. n.f An herb. Ainf. 

To'uchstone, n. f. [touch andy? one; pierre cle touche, Fr.] 

1. Stone by which metals are examined. 

Chilon would fay, that gold was tried with the touchfone , 


and men with gold. 


Bacon's Apophth. 


If he intends to deal clearly, why does he make the touch¬ 
fone faulty, and the ftandard uncertain. Collier. 

2. Any teft or criterion. 

Is not this their rule of fuch fufliciency, that we fhould ufe 
it as a touchfone to try the orders of the church ? Hooker. 

The work, the touchfone of the nature, is ; 

And by their operations things are known. Davies. 

Money ferves for the touchfone of common honefty. L'EJl. 

Time is the fureft judge of truth: I am not vain enough 
to think I have left no faults in this, which tffiit touchjlone 
will not difeover. Dry den's Spanijl) Fryar. 

To'uchwood. n.f. [touch and wood.] Rotten wood ufed to 
catch the fire ftruck from the flint. 

A race of refolute ftout trees they are, fo abounding with 
metal and heat, that they quickly take fire, and become 
toucblvood. How cl's Vocal Forejl. 

To make white powder, the powder of rotten willows is 
beft ; fpunk, or touchwood prepared might make it ruffet. Br. 

To'uchy. adj. [from touch. J Peevifh; irritable; irafcible; 
apt to take fire. A low word. 

You are upon a touchy point, and therefore treat fo nice a 
fubjedl with proportionable caution. Collier on Pride. 

You are fo touchy , and take things fo hotly, I am fure there 
mutt be fome miftake in this. Arbuthnof s, Hijl. of J. Bull. 


ware. 


zn. 


TOW 

TOUGH, adj. [toh, Saxon.] 

1. Yielding without fra&ure ; not brittle. 

Of bodies fome are fragile, and fome are t m b 
fragile. Pn nd n pt 

2. Stiff; not eafily flexible. J COn J ^ at ' Hijl. 

The bow he drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough eueffi n 
Fate with nature’s law would ftrive, b * u l<kn. 
To fhew plain-dealing once an age may thrive- 
And when fo tough a frame fhe could not bend * 
Exceeded her commiflion to befriend. * n 

3. Not eafily injured or broken. IJr ydcn. 

O Tides you are too tough ! 

Will you yet hold ? ^ 7 ^ 

A body made of brafs the crone demands ° 

For her lov’d iiurfling, ftrung with nerves of wire 
lough to the laft, and with no toil to tire ri ? 

4. Vifcous; clammy; ropy. Ty ' 1 

i o I o'ughen. v. n. [from tough.] To grow tou<ffi. 

Hops off the kiln lay three weeks to coof, ’ ai ve an > 
toughen, elfe they will break to powder. Mortimers Hub 
Toughness, n.j. [from tough.] J t 

1. Not brittlenefs ; flexibility. 0 

To make an induration with toughnefs , and lefs fragility 
decoct bodies in water for three days; but they mu ft beiiJh 
into which the water will not enter. Bacon's Nat. blip 
A well-temper’d fword is bent at will, 

But keeps the native toughnefs of the fteel. Drydw 

2 . Vifcofity; tenacity; clamminefs; glutinoufnefs. 

I11 the firft ftage the vifcofity or toughnefs of the fluids fhould 
be taken off by diluents. Arbuthmt on Did . 

3. Firmnefs againft injury. 

I confefs me knit to thy deferving with cables of perdur- 
able toughnefs. Shakcfp. Othello 

TOUPE'T. n.f. [Fr.] A curl; an artificial lock of hair. 

Remember fecond-hand toupees and repaired ruffles Swift 
TOUR. n.f. [tour, French.] 

1. Ramble; roving journey. 

I made the tour of all the king’s palaces. Addifon. 

Were it permitted, he’d make"the tour of the whole fvfteni 
of the fun. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. Turn ; revolution. In both thefe fenfes it is rather French 
than Englifli. 

Firft Ptolemy his lcheme coeleftial wrought^ 

And of machines a wild provifion brought; 

Orbs centrick and eccentrick he prepares. 

Cycles and epicycles, folid fpheres 

In order plac’d, and with bright globes inlaid, 

To folve the tours by heavenly bodies made. Blacbnorep 

3. In Milton it is probably tow’r; foar; elevation. 

The bird of Jove ftoop’d from his airy tour. 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. Milton « 

To'URNAMENT. 1 r r. 1 r , t 

To'urney. S n ‘ V tourmmcntun b low Lat.] 

1. Tilt; juft; military fport; mock encounter. 

They might under the pretence 
Of tilts and tournaments, 

Provide them horfe and armour for defence. Darnel. 
For jufts, tourneys , and barriers, the glories of them are 
the chariots, wherein challengers make their entry. Bacon. 

Whence came all thofe jufts, tiltings, and tournaments , fo 
much in ufe in thefe parts. Temple's Mfcel. 

He liv’d with all the pomp he cou’d devife, 

At tilts and tournaments obtain’d the prize, S 

But found no favour in his lady’s eyes. Dryden. ) 

The fpoufals of Hippolita the queen. 

What tilts and tourneys at the feaft were feen. Dryden* 

2. Milton ufes it Amply for encounter ; fhock of battle. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join ! 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcatter’d lies 
With carcaffes, and arms, th’ infanguin’d field. Milton. 
To Tourney, v. n. [from the noun.] To tilt in the lifts. 

An elfin born of noble ttate. 

Well could he tourney , and in lifts debate. F. Qiu b-n. 
TOURNIQUET, n.f. [French.] A bandage ufed in amputa¬ 
tions, ftraitened or relaxed by the turn of a handle. 

If the orifice does not readily appear, loofen the tourniquet, 
and the effufion of blood will diredf you to it. _ Joarp- 
To Touse. v. a. [probably of the fame original vdmtaw, 
teize, tofe.] To pull; to tear; to haul; to drag : whence 
toufer or towzer , the name of a maftiff. 

As a bear whom angry curs have touz'd , 

Having off fhak’d them and efcap’d their hands. 

Becomes more fell, and all that him withftands 
Treads down and overthrows. , 1 .! 

Take him hence; to th’ rack with him: we 
Joint by joint, but we will know his purpofe. Ska ejpi 
To towze fuch things as flutter „ -a 

To honeft Bounce is bread and butter. J i 

Tow. n.f. [top, Saxon.] Flax or hemp* beaten an co 

into a filamentous fubftance. 







Swift. 


Nu?n. xxiv. i. 
Milton. 


2 . 

3 - 


TOW 

<Tm wilted round the handle of an infirument mate it 

■r C Trnv° b y Ill'fteon, teohan, Saxon, to lead; togben, old 
T ° n tch 1 To draw by a rope, particularly through the water. 

J Thou kncw’ft too well 
Mv heart was to thy rudder ty d by th filing, 

And thou fhould’ft tow me after. Shak. jfyt. andCleopaha. 
The feamen towed, and I fiioved, till we arrived. 

Toward. lp r ep. [topajrb, Saxon.] 

Towards. ) 

. J n a direction to. 

Hp fet his face toward the wildernels. 

H The currents drive. 

Towards the retreating fea, their furious tide. 

Near to : as, the danger now comes towards him. 

With refpedt to ; touching ; regarding. 

Wc brought them to as great peace between themfelves, 

love towards us for having made the peace. Sidney , b. n. 

Repent you not. 

As that the fin hath brought you to this fharne. 

Which forrow’s always towrds ourfelves, not heav n . 

ShakeJp. Mecfure for Meafure. 

His heart relented towards her. Milton. 

Bv our law, no good is to be left undone towards all, not 
the good of the tongue, the hand, the heart. South s Sermons. 

4 This was the firft alarm England received towards any 
trouble after it had enjoyed for fo many years the moil un¬ 
interrupted profperity. Clarendon, b. n. 

c. Nearly; little left than. 

I am towards nine years older fince I leit you. Swift. 

Towa'rd. I adv. [It is doubtful whether in this ufe the word 
Towards. ) be adverb or adjective,] Near; at hand ; in a 
ftate of preparation. 

What might be toward that this fweaty halte 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day. Shakcfp. 
Towa'rd. adj. Ready to do or learn ; not froward. 
To'wardliness. n.f. [from towardly .] Docility; compli- 
readinefs to do or to learn. 


2 . 


a re- 


as 


TOY 

With his tow'ry grandeur fwell their ftate. Thmfon. 

Town. n.f. [tun, Saxon; tuyn, Dutch; from tman, Saxon, 

fmt. ] 

I. Any walled colle&ion of houfes. 

She let them down by a cord; for her houfe was upon the 

town wall. , J°f' I 5 - 

Any collection of houfes larger than a village. 

Speak the fpeech trippingly on the tongue: but if you 
mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as iieve the town 
crier had fpoke the lines. Sbakefp . Hamlet. 

Into whatfoeyer city or town ye enter, enquire who in it is 
worthy, and there abide f Mat. x. 11. 

Before him towns and rural works between. Milton. 

My friend this infult fees, 

And flies from towns to woods. Broojne. 

3. In England, any number of houfes to which belongs a 
rrular market, and which is not a city or fee of a bilhop. 

\. The court end of London. 

A virgin whom her mother’s care 

Drags from the town to wholefome country air. 

5. The people who live in the capital. 

He all at once let down. 

Stuns with his giddy larum half the town. 

6. It is ufed by the inhabitants of every town or city 
fay, a new family is come to town. 

There is fome new dr eft or new diverfion juft: come to 
town. Law . 

To'wnclerk. n.j. [town and clerk.] An officer who manages 
the publick bufinefs of a place. 

The townclerk appealed the people. Afisxxx. 35. 

Townho'use. n.f. [town and houfe.] The hall where publick 
bufinefs is tranfa£led. 

A townhoufe built at one end will front the church that 
ftands at the other. Addijon on Italy. 

To'wnship. n.f [town an&fhip.] The corporation of a town ; 
the diftri<ft belonging to a town. 

I am but a poor petitioner of our whole tovjnjhip. Shake/p. 
They had built houfes, planted gardens, erected town/hips, 


Pop 


e. 


Pope. 
as we 


ance 


and made provifion for their pofterity. 


The beauty and towardlincfs of thefe children moved her To'wnsman. n.f. [town and man.] 
fr. pmm Raleirh's Hi/l. of the IVorld. I. An inhabitant of a place. 


Raleigh. 


brethren to envy. Raleigh's Hijl. of the IVorld. 

To'wardly. adj. [from toward.] Ready to do or learn; do¬ 
cile ; compliant with duty. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufually 
fent as affiftants or attendants. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

To'wardness. n.f. [from toward.] Docility. 

Parents will not throw away the towardnefs of a child, 
and the expence of education upon a profeffion, the labour of 
which is encreafcd, and the rewards are vanifhed. South. 

To'wel. n.f [touaille, French; touaglio, Italian.] A cloath 
on which the hands are wiped. 

His arm mutt: be kept up with a napkin or towel. Wifeman. 

Th’ attendants water for their hands fupply. 

And having wattl’d, with ttlken towels dry. Dryden's /En. 

To'wer. n.f. [top, Saxon; tour, Fr. torre, Italian; turris, 
Latin.] 

1. A high building; a building railed above the main edifice. 
Let us build us a city and a tower , whofe top may reach 


Shakefpeare. 
a fieht between 
all the town'men 


2 . 

3 - 


unto heaven. 

A fortrefs; a citadel. 

A high head-drefs. 

Lay trains of amorous intrigues 
In towers , and curls, and perriwigs. 
, High flight; elevation. 


Gen. 


XI. 


Hudibras , p. iii. 


To To'wer. v. n. To foar; to fly or rife high. 

On th’ other fide an high rock tow'red ftill. Spenfr . 

No marvel 

My lord protestor’s hawks do tower fo well. Shakefp. 

Circular bale of rifing folds that tower'd 
Fold above fold a furging maze. Milton. 

Tow'ring his height, and ample was his breaft. Dryden. 

The crooked plough, the (hare, the tow'ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart’s unweildy weight; 

Thefe all muft be prepar’d. Dryden's Georg. 

All thofe fublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, 
and reach as high as heaven itfelf, take their rife, not one jot 
beyond thofe ideas which fenfe or refleStion have ottered for 
the contemplation of the mind. Locke. 

To'wer-mustard. n.f. [turritis, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower of the toiver-mufard confifts of four leaves, 
expanding in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes 
the pointal, which afterward becomes a long, fmooth pod, 
growing for the moft: part upright, and opening into two 
parts, in each of which are many fmooth feeds. Miller. 

To'wered. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or defended by towers. 

Might fhe the wife Latona be, 

, Or the tow'red Cybele. Milton's Arcades . 

i o wery. adj. [from tower.] Adorned or guarded with towers. 

Here naked rocks, and empty wattes were feen. 

There tow'ry cities and the forefts green. Pope. 

Rife, crown’d with lights, imperial Salem rife ! 

Exalt thy tow'ry bead, and lift thy eyes ! Pope's Mejftah . 


An inhabitant of a place. 

Here come the townfmen on proceflion, 

Before your highnefs to prefent the man. 

In the time of king Henry the fixth, in 
the earls of Ormond and Defmond, almoft 
of Kilkenny were flain. Davies on Ireland. 

They marched to Newcaftle, which being defended only 
by the townfmen , was given up to them. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I left him at the gate firm to your intereft, 

T’ admit the townfmen at their firft appearance. Dryden. 
2. One of the fame town. 

To'wntalk. n.f [town and talk.] Common prattle of a 
place. 

If you tell the fecret, in twelve hours it fhall be towntalk. 

L Ejlrange. 

To'xical. adj. [ toxicum, Lat.] Poifonous; containing poifon. 
Toy. n. f. [toyen, tooghen, to drefs with many ornaments, 
Dutch.] 

1. A petty commodity ; a trifle; a thing of no value. 

Might I make acceptable unto her that toy which I had 
found, following an acquaintance of mine at the plough. Sidn. 

They exchange foi knives, glafles and fuch toys, great 
abundance of gold and pearl. Abbot. 

Becaufe of old 

Thou thyfelf doatd’tt on womankind, admiring 
Their fhape, their colour, and attra&ive grace ; 

None are, thou think’ft, but taken with iuch toys. Milton. 

O virtue ! virtue ! what art thou become. 

That men fhould leave thee for that toy a woman. Dryden, 

2. A plaything ; a bauble. 

1 o dally thus with death is no fit toy , 

Go find fome other play-fellows, mine own fweet boy. 

.... r r Fairy Queen, b. i, 

VV hat a profufion of wealth laid out in coaches, trappings 
tables, cabinets, and the like precious toys. Addifon. 

In Delia’s hand this toy is fatal found. 

Nor couid that fabled dart more furely wound. Pote. 

3. Matter of no importance. * 

’Tis a cockle or a walnut fliell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. Shakefpeare. 

4. Folly; trifling practice; filly opinion. J 

I he things which fo long experience of all ages hath con¬ 
firmed and made profitable, let us not prefume^to condemn 
as tollies and toys, becaule wc iometime know not the caute 
and reafon of them. zj 1 > ■ 

5. Play; fport; amorous dalliance. °° ^ ’ iV ‘ 

Ye tons ot Venus, play your fports at will • 
rot gieedy plealure, eareleft of your toys 

So foidTp e U ‘T» he . r par0dife , of j°y s • ’spmfer’s Epitbal. 
bo laid he, and forbore not glance or toy 

Of amorous went. m ion. 

6 . Odd 
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6 . Odd ftory ; filly tale. 

I never may believe 

Thefc antick fables, nor thefe fairy toys . Sbakefpeare. 

7. Frolick; humour; odd fancy. 

Shall that which hath always received this conftru<£Kon, be 
now difguifed with a toy of novelty. Hooker , b. v. 

The very place puts toys of defperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain. 

That looks fo many fathoms to the fea. 

And hears it roar beneath. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Toy. v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle ; to dally amour- 
oufly; to play. 

To'yish. adj. [from toy.] Trifling; wanton. 

To'yishkess. n.f. [from toyijh.] Nugacity; wantonnefs. 
Your fociety will dilcredit that toyifhnefs of wanton fancy, 
that plays tricks with words, and frolicks with the caprices 
of frothy imagination. Glanville's Scepf. 

To'yshop. n.J. [toy an&fjop.] A fhop where playthings and 
little nice manufactures are fold. 

Fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and gewgaws, lay fo thick 
together, that the heart was nothing elfe but a toyjloop . Add. 
With varying vanities from every part. 

They flhift the moving toyjhop of their heart. Pope. 

To Toze. v. a. [See Towse and Tease.] To pull by vio¬ 
lence or impetuofity. 

Think’ft thou, for that I infinuate, or toze from thee thy 
bufinefs, I am therefore no courtier. Sbakefpeare. 

Tr ace. n. f [trace, Fr. traccia , Italian.] 

1. Mark left by any thing patting ; footfteps. 

Thefe as a line their long dimenfion drew. 

Streaking the ground with finuous trace. Milton. 

2 . Remain ; appearance of what has been. 

The people of thefe countries are reported to have lived 
like the beafts among them, without any traces of orders,- 
laws, or religion. Temple. 

There are not the lead: traces of it to be met, the greateft 
part of the ornaments being taken from Trajan’s arch, and 
let up to the conqueror. AddiJ'on on Italy. 

The fhady empire lhall retain no trace 
Of war, or blood, but in the Sylvan chace. Pope. 

3. [From tirafjer, French; tirajfes , traces.] Harnefs for beafts 
of draught. 

Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinner’s legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grafhoppers; 

The traces, of the fmalleft fpider’s web. Sbakefpeare. 

The labour’d ox 

In his loofe traces from the furrow came. Milton. 

While lab’ring oxen, fpent with toil and heat, 

In their loofe traces from the field retreat. Pope : 

Twelve young mules. 

New to the plough, unpra&is’d in the trace. Pope's Odyf. 
To Trace, tv. a. [tracer, Fr. tracciare , Italian.] 

1. To follow by the footfteps, or remaining marks. 

I feel thy power to trace the ways 
Of higheft agents. Milton. 

You may trace the deluge quite round the globe in profane 
hiftory.; and every one of thefe people have a tale to tell 
concerning the reftauration. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

They do but trace over the paths beaten by the ancients, 
or comment, critick, or flourilh upon them. Temple. 

To this -hafte of the mind a not due tracing of the argu¬ 
ments to their true foundation is owing. Locke. 

2 . To follow with exaefnefs. 

That fervile path thou nobly doft decline. 

Of tracing word by word, and line by line. Denham. 

3. To mark out. 

He allows the foul power to trace images on the brain, and 
perceive them. Locke. 

His pen can trace out a true quotation. Swift . 

4. To walk over. 

Men as they trace. 

Both feet and face one way are wont to lead 
We do trace this alley up and down. 

Tra ; cer. n.f. [from trace.] One that traces. 

Ambafiadors fhould not be held the tracers of 
fuch malice. 

Track, n.f. { trac , old French ; traccia , Italian.] 

1. Mark left upon the way by the foot or otherwife. 

Following the track of Satan. Milton. 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg’d around, 

The hoftile fpear yet flicking in his wound, 

With tracks of blood inferib’d the dufty ground. Dryden 
Confider the exterior frame of the globe, if we may find 
any tracks or footfteps of wifdom in its conftitution. Bentley. 

2. A road ; a beaten path. 

With track oblique fidelong he works his way. Milton . 
Behold Torquatus the fame track perfue, 

And next, the two devoted Decii view. Dryden's Mn. 
To Track, v.a. [from the noun.] To follow by the foot¬ 
fteps or marks left in the way. 

As fhepherd’s cur that in dark evening’s fhade 
Hath tracked forth fome favage beaft’s treade. Fa. Queen* 


Fa. Qu. 
Sbakefpeare. 


plot of 
Howel. 


Sbakefpeare. 


T R A 

He was not only a profeffed imitator of Hor-ce fr , 
inXfrfnow!' 7 “ ** ° tHerS; 70,1 Tf him 'Twhete 

T foot C fte P “ SS ' ^ [fr ° m Umr ° dden; 

Loft in tracklefs fields of fhining day, 

Unable to difeern the way, 

Which Naflau’s virtue only cou’d explore • 

TRACT, n.f. tralius , Lat.J * Pnor ' 

1. Any kind of extended fubftance. 

2. A region ; a quantity of land. 

Only there are Comejralts which, by high mountains, are 
barred from air and frefti wind. R '•*! 

Heav n hides nothing from thy view, 

Nor the deep trait of hell. 

. Monte Circeio, by Homer called ihfula Tea, is a verv 

high mountain joined to the main land bv a narrow tract n 1 -* 
earth. . ' Ad fV 

3. Continuity ; any thing protraTed, or drawn out to length 

The myrtle flourifheth ftill; and wonderful it is that for 
fo long a trail of time fhe fhould ftill continue frefti. Honed 

Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit, 

Improv’d by trail of time, and wing’d alcend 
Ethereal as we. Milton 

As in trail of fpeech a dubious word is eafily known by 
the coherence with the reft, and a dubious letter by the whole 
word; fo may a deaf perfon, having competent 'knowledge 
of language, by an acute fagacity by fome more evident 
word difeerned by his eye, know the fenfe. Holder. 

4. Courfe; manner of procefs ; unlefs it means, in this place, 
rather, difeourfe; explanation. 

The trail of every thing 
Would, by a good difeourfer, lofe fome life 
Which adtion’s felf was tongue to. Shakefp. Henry VIII. - 

5. It feems to be ufed by Sbakefpeare for track. 

The weary fun hath made a golden fet, 

And, by the bright trait of his fiery car, 

Gives fignal of a goodly day to-morrow. 

6. [Trallatus, Lat.] A treatife; a fmall book. 

1 he church clergy at that time writ the beft colleftion of 
trails againft popery that ever appeared. Swift. 

i ra'ctable. adj. [trallabilis, Lat. traitable , Fr.] 

1. Manageable; docile; compliant; obfequious; practicable; 
governable. 

For moderation of thofe affedtions growing from the very 
natural bitternefs and gall of adverfity, the feripture much 
alledgeth contrary fruit, which afflidtion likewife hath, when- 
foever it falleth on them that are traHable, the grace of God’s 
holy fpirit concurring therewith. Hooker , b. v. 

Noble Ajax, you are as ftrong, as valiant, as wife, no 
lefs noble, much more gentle, and altogether more traitable. 

Shakefp. Troiias and Crejfida . 

Traitable obedience is a Have 
To each incenfed will. Shakefp. Henry VII. 

If thou doft find him traitable to us, 

Encourage him, and tell him all cur reafons; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou fo too. Shakefp. Rid). III. 

As thofe who are bent to do wickedly will never want 
tempters to urge them on in an evil courfe; fo thole who 
yield themfelves traitable to good motions, will find the fpirit 
of God more ready to encourage them. Tillotfons Semens. 

If a ftridl hand be kept over children from the beginning, 
they will in that age be traitable, and quietly fubmit to it. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Palpable ; fuch as may be handled. 

The other meafures are of continued quantity vifible, and 
for the moft part traitable ; whereas time is always tranfient, 
neither to be feen nor felt. Holder on Time. 

Tra'ctableness. n.f [from traitable.'] The ftate of being 
tradlable ; compliance ; obfequioufnefs. 

It will be objedled, that whatfoever I fanfy of childrens 
traltablenefs, yet many will never apply. Locke. 

Tra'ctate. n.f [traitat us, Latin.] A treatife ; a tract; a 
fmall book. 

Though philofophical traliates make enumeration of au¬ 
thors, yet are their reafons ufually introduced. Brown. 

We need no other evidence than Glanville’s tractate. Ha e. 

Tra'ction. n.f [from tralius, Lat.] The a& of drawing » 
the ftate of being drawn. % ,. 

The malleus being fixed to an extenfible membrane, ° - 
lows the traltion of the mufcle, and is drawn inwards to 
bring the terms of that line nearer in proportion as it 1S 
curved, and fo gives a tenfion to the tympanum. Ho tr. 

Tra'ctile. n f [tralius, Lat.] Capable to be drawn out o 
extended in length; dudfile. , , 

The confiftences of bodies are very divers ; fragile, toug; > 
flexible, inflexible; traliile, or to be drawn forth ‘ I [ en J’ * 
intraaile. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N». 839 - 

TractiTity, adj. [from traliile.] The quality oi being tra 
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c:j v er Whole dufliiity and traStility are mUch 
thofe of gold,' drawn out to fo fender a w.re, that 
grata amounted to twenty-feven feet. 

’•£&. a p* [at 

° r whofoevei commands the fea, commands the track 5 who¬ 
mever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
f?Vs of the world, and consequently the world itfelf. ka . 

rlade increafes in one place and decays in another. Temple. 
Occupation ; particular employment whether manual 01 
2 mercantile* diftinguifced from the liberal arts or learned pro- 

lC Aeooint to every one that is not able to live of his 
freehold a certain trade of life i the which trade he lhall be 
> bound to follow. Spcnfer on Ireland. 

How dizzy ! half way down 

Hangs one that gathers famphire, dreadful trade. Shakefp . 

1 I’ll mountebank their loves, and come home belov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

Fear and piety, 

Inftruefion, manners, myfteries, and trades, 

Decline to your confounding contraries. Sbakefpeare. 

The rude Equicolae 

Hunting their fport, and plund’ring was their trade. Dryd. 

Ficrht under him ; there’s plunder to be had ; 

A captain is a very gainful trade. Dryden s Juv. 

The whole divifion that to Mars pertains. 

All trades of death, that deal in fteel for gains. Dryden. 
The emperor Pertinax applied himfelf in his youth to a 
gainful trade ; his father, judging him fit for a better em¬ 
ployment, had a mind to turn his education another way; 
the fon was obftinate in piirfuing fo profitable a trade, a fort 
of merchandife cf wood. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

-2. Inftruments of any occupation. 

The Ihepherd bears 

His houfejend houlhold gods, his trade of war. 

His bow and quiver, and his trufty cur. Dryden s Virgil. 

4. Any employment not manual; habitual exercife. 

Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade ; 
anti fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 

To Trade, v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. To traflick; to deal; to hold commerce. 

He commanded thefe fervants to be called, to know how 
much every man had gained by trading. Luke xix. 15. 

Delos, a facred place, grew a free port, where nations 


Ezck. xxvii. 13. 
The monfoon; the 


Sbakefpeare. 
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warring with one another reforted with their goods, and 
traded. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Maximinus tfaded with the Goths in the product of his 
c-ftate in Thracia. Arbuthnot. 

2 . To aft merely for money. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefp Macbeth . 

3. Having a trading wind. 

They on the trading flood ply tow’rd the pole. Milton. 
To Trade, v. a. To fell or exchange in commerce. 

They were thy merchants : they traded the perfons of 
men and vefl'els of brafs in thy market. 

Trade-wind. n.f. [trade and windV\ 
periodical wind between the tropicks. 

Thus to the eaftern wealth through ftorms we go. 

But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more ; 

A conftant tracle-wincl will fecurely blow. 

And gently lay us on the fpicey Ihore. Dryden. 

His were the projects of perpetuum mobiles, and of in- 
creafing the trade-wind by vaft plantations of reeds. Arbuth. 

Comfortable is the trade-wind to the equatorial parts, with¬ 
out which life would be both Ihort and grievous. Cheyne. 
Tra'ded. adj. [from trade.] Veiled; pradlifed. 

Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he long traded in it makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe and innocence* 

Eyes and ears. 

Two traded pilots ’twixt the dangerous fhores 
Of will and judgment. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Tra'der. n.f [from traded] 

One engaged in merchandife or commerce. 

Pilgrims are going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and 
traders riding to London with fat purfes. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Now the vidlory’s won, 

M e return to our laffes like fortunate traders, 

Iriumphant with [penis. Dryden. 

. Many traders will ncceflitate merchants t6 trade for lefs 
prorit, and confequently be more frugal. Child on Trade. 

n lr i lt { vac [ ers ^ um U P tlie accounts of the week. Swift. 
• Une long uied in the methods of money getting ; a practi- 

^ trades SF ° LK * and Pe 0 P lc em ployed in 

By his advice victuallers and tradesfolk would foon get all 
e mone y or the kingdom into their hands. Swift. 


Tradesman, n. f. [trade and i man.] A ftiopkeepcr. A mer¬ 
chant is called a trader, but not a tradefman ; and it feems 
diftinguifhed in Sbakefpeare from a man that labours with his 

hands. _ • „ . . . r ■ • 

I live by the awl, I meddle with no tradefmen s ; matters. 

J Shakefpearecs 

They rather had beheld 
Diffentious numbers peft’ring ftreets ; than fee 
Our tradefmen finding in their ihops, anu going 
About their functions. shakefp. Coriolanus « 

Order a trade thither and thence fo as lome few merchants 
and tradefmen, under colour of furniftiing the colony with ne- 
ceflaries, may not grind them. bacon. 

Tradefmen might cgpjearure what doings they wer.e like to 
have in their refpeclive dealings. Graunt . 

M. Jordain would not be thought a tradefman, but order¬ 
ed fome filk to be meafured out to his partner’s friends : now 
I o;ive up my fliop. # . Prior. 

"From a plain tradefman with a fliop, he is now grown a 
very rich country gentleman. Arbuth. Hijl. of f. Bull. 

Domefticks in a gentleman’s family have more opportunities 
of improving their minds, than the ordinary tradejmen. Swift. 

Boaftful and rough, your firft fon is a fquire; 

The next a tradefman, meek and much a liar. Pope s Ep. 

Tr a'deful. adj. [trade and full.] Commercial; bufy in trat- 
fick. 

Ye tradeful merchants that with weary toil 
Do feck moft precious things to make your gain. 

And both the Indies of their treafure fpoil, 

What needeth you to feek fo far in vain. Spenfer . 

Tradition. n.J'. [ tradition, Fr. traditio, Lat.] 

1. The a& or pra&ife of delivering accounts from mouth to 
mouth without written memorials; communication from age 
to age. 

To learn it we have tradition ; namely, that fo we be¬ 
lieve, becaufe both we from our predeceilbrs, and they from 
theirs, have fo received. Hooker , b. iii. 

2. Any thing delivered orally from age to age. 

.They the truth 
With fuperftitions and traditions taint. 

Left only in thofe written records pure. Milton . 

Our old folemnities 

From no blind zeal, or fond tradition rife ; 

But lav’d from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Thefe grateful honours to the God of day. Pope’s Statius « 

Traditional, adj. [from tradition.] 

1. Delivered by tradition ; defeending by oral communication; 
tranfmitted by the foregoing to the following age. 

Whence may we have the infallible traditional fenfe of 
feripture, if not from the heads of their church ? Tillotj'on . 

If there be any difference in natural parts, it fhould feem 
the advantage lies on the fide of children born from wealthy 
parents, the fame traditional floth and luxury which render 
their body weak, perhaps refining their fpirits. Swift ; 

2; Obfervant of traditions, or idle rites. Not ufed, nor proper. 

God forbid 

We fhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fanbtuary ! 

--You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord ; 

Too ceremonious and traditional. Shakefp. Rich. If. 

Traditionally, adv. [from traditional.] 

1. By tran(million from age to age. 

There is another channel wherein this do&rine is tradi¬ 
tionally derived from Saint John, ^.namely, from the clergy of 
Afia. Burnet's Theory of the Earth ; 

2. From tradition without evidence of written memorials. 

It croffeth the proverb, and Rome might well be built in 
a day, if that were true which is traditionally related by 
Strabo, that the great cities Anchiale and Tarfus were built 
by Sardanapalus both in one day. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

TradiTionary. adj. [from tradition.] Delivered by tradi¬ 
tion. 

Suppofe the fame traditionary ftrain 
Of rigid manners in the houfe remain. 

Inveterate truth, an old plain Sabine’s heart. Dryden. 
Oral tradition is more uncertain, efpecially if we may take 
that to be the traditionaryP quIq of texts of feripture. Tillotjon. 

1 he fame of our Saviour, which in fo few years had gone 
through the whole earth, was confirmed and perpetuated by 
fuch records as would preferve the traditionary account of him 
to after-ages. Addijon on the Ch> iftian Religion. 

1 ra'ditive. adj. [traditive, Fr. from trade, Latin.] Tranf¬ 
mitted or tranfmiffible from age to age. 

Suppofe we on things traditive divide. 

And both appeal to feripture to decide. Dryd. H: and Pant 

To Tradu'ce. v. a. [traduco, Lat. traduire, Fr.] 

1. Tocenfure; to condemn; to reprefent as blameable • to 
calumniate ; to decry. 

The beft ftratagem that Satan hath; who knoweth his 
kingdom to be no one way more fhaken than by the publick 
devout prayers of God’s church, is by traducing the form and 
manner of them, to bring them into contempt, and fo flack 
the force o*. ail mens devotion towards them. Hooker , b. v. 

^ Thofe 
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1 hrife particular ceremonies which they pretend to be fo 
fcandalous, we fhall more thoroughly lift, when other things 
a!fo traduced in the publick duties of the church are, too¬ 
ther with thefe, to be touched. Hooker b^'w. 

V hilft calumny has fuch potent abetters, we are not to 
wonder at its growth : as long as men are malicious and de¬ 
fining they will be traducing. Gov. of the Tongue. 

from that preface he took his hint; though he had the 
bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefactor, but inftead of it 
to traduce me in libel. Dryden's Fab. 

2. To piopagate; to encreafe by deriving one from another, 

^ None are fo grofs as to contend for this, 

I hat fouls from bodies may traduced be ; 

Between whofe natures no proportion is. 

When root and branch in nature ftill agree. Davies. 

brom thefe only the race of perfedt animals were propa¬ 
gated and traduced over the earth. Hale. 

Some believe the foul is made by God, fome by angels, 
and fome by the generant: whether it be immediately creat¬ 
ed or traduced hath been the great ball of contention to the 
latter ages. Glanvi lie's Sccpf 

Tradu'cement. n. f. [from traduce .] Cenfure ; obloquy. 

Rome muff know 

The value of her own : ’twere a concealment 
Worfe than a theft, no lefs than a traduccment, 

IT hide your doings. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Tradu'cer. n.f. [from traduce.'] A falfe cenfurer; a calum¬ 
niator. 

Tradu'cible. adj. [from traduce .] Such as may be derived. 
Though oral tradition might be a competent difcoverer of 
the original of a kingdom, yet fuch a tradition were incom¬ 
petent without written monuments to derive to us the origi¬ 
nal 1 aws, becaufe they are of a complex nature, and there¬ 
fore not orally traducible to fo great a diftance of ages. Hale. 
Xradu'ction. n.f. [from traduce .] 

1. Derivation from one of the fame kind; propagation. 

The patrons of traduFtion accufe their adverfaries of af¬ 
fronting the attributes of God ; and the aflerters of creation 
impeach them of violence to the nature of things. Glanville, 
If by traduFlion came thy mind, 

Our wonder is the lefs to find 
A foul fo charming from a flock fo good ; 

Thy father was transfus’d into thy blood. Dryden. 

2. Tradition ; tranfmiffion from one to another. 

Touching traditional communication and traduFlion of 
truths connatural and engraven, I do not doubt but many of 
them have had the help of that derivation. Hale. 

3. Conveyance. 

Since America is divided on every fide by confiderable feas, 
and no paffage known by land, the traduFlion of brutes could 
only be by (hipping: though this was a method ufed for the 
traduFlion of ufeful cattle from hence thither, yet it is not 
credible that bears and lions fhould have fo much care ufed 
for their tranfportation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. Tranlition. 

The reports and fugues have an agreement with the figures 
in rhetorick of repetition and traduFiion. Bacon. 

Tra'ffick. n.f. [ trafque , Fr. traffico , Italian.] 

1. Commerce ; merchandifing ; large trade ; exchange of com¬ 
modities. 

Traffick's thy god. Sbakefp. Timon of Athens. 

My father 

A merchant of great traffick through the world. Sbakefp. 
As the firfl of thefe was, for his 'meat wifdom, fliled the 
Englifh Solomon, he followed the example of that wife king 
in nothing more than by advancing the traffick of his people. 

Addifons Freeholder , N°. 41. 

2. Commodities; fubjedl of traffick. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel 

From Billingfgate her fifliy traffick bear. Gay. 

To TraYfiCK. v. n. [ trafquer , Fr. trafficare , Italian.] 

1. To praciife commerce ; to merchandile; to exchange com¬ 
modities. 

They firfl plant for corn and cattle, and after enlarge them- 
felves for things to traffick withal. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

2. To trade meanly or mercenarily. 

Saucy and overbold ! how did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

How haft thou dar’d to think fo vilely of me. 

That I would condefcend to thy mean arts. 

And traffick with thee for a prince’s ruin ? Roiue. 

Trafficker, n.f. [ trafiqueur , Fr. from traffick.'] Trader; 
merchant. 

Your Argofies with portly fail, 

Like ftgniors and rich burghers on the flood. 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers 

That curtfy to them. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

In it are fo many Jews very rich, and fo great traffickers , 
that they have moft of the Englilh trade in their hands. Add. 
Tra'gacanth. n.f. [tragacantha , Lat.] A fort of gum to 
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which this name has been given becsnr* v 
the incifton of the root or trunk of a nl urV P ^°^ Ceds fr oni 

Tr /UIAN ; h - f - f from **** 

1. A writer of tragedy. , 3 ’1 

Many of the poets themfelves had much n 11 
ceptions of the Deity, than to imagine him to°t ^ C ° n ' 
thing corpoi-eal; as in thefe verfes out of J • an y 
diari. ancie nt trag e , 

2 . An acftor of tragedy; Siillingfi eet . 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian • 

Speak, and look back, and pry on ev’ry fide 
I remble and ftart at wagging of a flraw ’ 

Intending deep fufpicion. c/, , 

To well-lung’d tragedian's rage ^ DI4 

They recommend their labours of the 
TRAGEDY, n.f. Fr. dffdftn ^ 

1. A dramatick reprefentation of a ferious adion J 

Thoufands more, that yet fufped no peril 
W ill now conclude their plotted traredv ’ w , , 

All our tragedies are of kings and princes • 
fee a poor man have a part unlefs it be as a chorus } or 
up the feenes, to dance, or to be derided. Tayk/sll ° 
Imitate the filler of painting, tragedy, which emp olsThe 
whole forces of her art in the main action rj / 

An anthem to their god Dionyftis, whiift the goat feX 
hts altar to be facnficed, was called the aoat-ibn- 1 

, , ZyweiTragedmofthClfZ 

I here to her heart fad tragedy addreft J ' 

The dagger, wont to pierce the tyrant’s breaft. p nh 

2. Any mournful or dreadful event. P' 

I fhall laugh* at this, 

That they, who brought me in my mafter’s hate, 

1 live to look upon their tragedy. Sbakefp. Rich III 

I look upon this now done in England as another aft of 
the fame tragedy which was lately begun in Scotland. K Ch 
Tra'gical. / r . T 
Tra'gick. \ ad J' V tr dgicus, Lat. tragique, 5r.] 

1. Relating to tragedy. 

The root whereof and tragical effedl, 

Vouchfafe, O thou the mournfull’ft mufe of nine 
That wont’ft the tragick ftage for to dired, 

In funeral complaints and wailful tine 
Rev cal to me. Spenfer's Muiofctnm, 

Thy Clarence he is dead that ftabb’d my Edward ; 

And the beholders of this tragick play, 

Th’ adulterer Haftings, Rivers, Vaughan, Gray, 
Untimely fmother’d in their dufky graves. Sbakefp. R. Ill, 

2. Mournful; calamitous; forrowful; dreadful. 

A dire indudion I am witnefs to; 

And will to l ranee, hoping the confequence 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Sbakefp can. 

7 he gaudy, blabbing, and remorfeful day, 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea : 

And now loud howling wolves aroufe the jades, 

I hat drag the tragick melancholy night. Sbakefp, Hen. VI. 
Why look you ftill fo ftern and tragical? Sbakefpeare. 
So tragical and merited a fate 
Shall fwallow thofc who God and juftice hate. Sandys, 

1 now muft change thofe notes to tragick. Milton. 
The tale of this fong is a pretty tragical ftory; and pleales 
becaufe it is a copy of nature. Add-on. 

Bid them drefs their bloody altars 
With every circumftance of tragick pomp. Rowe. 

Tra'gically. adv. [from tragical.] 

1. In a tragical manner; in a manner befitting tragedy. 

Juvenal’s genius was fharp and eager ; arid as his provo¬ 
cations were great, he has revenged them tragically. Dryden. 

2. Mournfully ; forrowfully ; calamF!oufly. 

Tra'gicalness. n.f [from tragical.] Mournfulnefs; cala¬ 
mi itoufnefs. 

Like bold Pha' tons we defpife all benefits of the father of 
light, unlefs we may guide his chariot; and we moralize the 
fable as well in the tragiealnefs of the event as in the mfo- 
lence of the undertaking. Decay of Piety. 

Tragicomedy, n.f [tragicomedies Fr. from tragedy and co¬ 
medy.] A drama compounded of merry and ferious events. 

On the world’s ftage, when our applaufe grows high. 

For aefting here life’s tragi-comedy. 

The lookers-on will fay we a£l not well, 

Unlefs the laft the former feenes excel. Denham ^ 

The faults of that drama are in the kind of it, which is 
tragi-comedy ; but it was given to the people. Dryden. 

We have often had tragi-comedies upon the Englifli theatie 
with fuccefs : but in that fort of compofition the tragedy an 
comedy are in diftindl feenes. . A 

Tragicomical, adj. [tragicomique, Fr. tragical and comica -J 

1. Relating to tragi-comedy. 

The whole art of the tragi-comcal farce lies in interweav 
ing the feveral kinds of the drama, fo that they cannot 
diSinguilhed. Gay's What djecalht- 

2. Confifting of a mixture of mirth with forrow, gp R act- 
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tRAGICO'MICALLV. adv. [from ^ 2 ^ 0ml ' 

CaI TATmy Fmdarick parents matter'd not, 

th 7he difputes of thofe affumlng confidents, that think fo 

4?, it “t=3 

AtSting the lisht of all cceleftial bod.es. Grew s Cojm. b. i. 

If the fun’s fight be trajebled through three or mole ciols 
rvrifms fucceflively, thofe rays which in che hrft prilm are re- 
frafted more than others, are in all the following pnjms re- 
frafted more than others in the fame proportion. Neivton. 
TRUEST, n.f. [trajet, Fr. trdjeflils, Latin.] A feiry; a 

' paffage for a water-carriage. 

\Vhat notes and garments he doth give thee, 

Bring to the trajcFl , to the common ferry. 

Which trades to Venice. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

TraJe'ction. n. f [ trajcFtio , Lat.] 

! The aft of darting through. , 

Later aftronomers have obferved the free motion of fuch 
comets as have, by a trajeFiion through the aether, wandered 
through the cceleftial or interftellar part of the univerfe. Boyle. 

2 . Emiffon. , , 

The trajcFliom of fuch an objecl mere fliarply pieice the 

martyred foul of John, than afterwards did the nails the cru¬ 
cified body of Peter. Browns Vulgar Err. b. vu. 

To Trail.' v.a. [ trailler , Fr.] 

1. To hunt by the track. 

2. To draw along the ground. 

Beat tl^u the drum, that it fpeak mournfully: 

Trail your fteel pikes. Sbakefp. Coriolanus . 

Faintly he daggered through the hi fling throng. 

And hung his head, and trad'd his legs along. Dryden. 

3. To draw after in a long floating or waving body. 

What boots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 

And, of all monarchs, only grafps the globe ? Pope. 

4 * [ Treglen^ Dutch.] To draw; to drag. 

Becaufe they fhall not trail me through their ftreets 
Like a wild beaft, I am content to go. Milton's Agonijles. 

Thrice happy poet, who may trail 
Thy houfe about thee like a fnail; 

Or harnefs’d to a nag, at eafe 
Take joumies in it like- a chaife; 

Or in a boat, whene’er thou wilt, 

Canft make it ferve thee for a tilt. Sivift. 

To Trail, v. n. To be drawn out in length. 

When his brother faw the red blood trail 
Adown fo fall, and all his armour fteepe, 

For very felnefs loud he *gan to weep. Fairy phi. b. ii. 

Since the flames purfu’d the trailing fmoke, 

He knew his boon was granted. Dryden's Knight's Talc. 

From o’er the roof the blaze began to move. 

And trailing vanifh’d in th’ Idean grove. 

It fwept a path in hcav’n, and ftione a guide, 

Then in a (learning flench of fulphur dy’d. Dryden's AEn. 
Trail, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Scent left on the ground by the animal perfued; track fol¬ 
lowed by the hunter. 

See but the iffue of my jealoufy : if I cry out thus upon 
ho traif never truft me when I open again. Sbakefpeare. 
Plow cbearfully on the falfe trail they cry ! 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. Shakcfpearei 
I do think, or elfe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy fo fure 
As I have us’d to do, that I have found 
The very caufe of Hamlet’s lunacy. Sbakefp., Hamlet. 

, 2. Any thing drawn to length. 

From thence the fuming trail bee an to fpread, 

And lambent glories danc’d about her head. Dryden's /En. 

When light’ning (hoots in glitt’ring trails along: 

It (hines, ’tis true, and gilds the gloomy night; 

But when it ftrikes, ’tis fatal. Rowe's Royal Convert. 

3- Any thing drawn behind in long undulations. 

And round about her work fhe did empale 
With a fair border wrought of fuiniry flow’rs, 

Enwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer's Muiopotmosi 
A fudden ftar it fhot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of hair; Po''c 

To Tr AIN. v. a. [trainers P r *] 

1. To draw along. 

In hollow cube he train cl 

Mis devilifh enginry. _ Milton. 

2. i o draw ; to entice ; to invite. 

If but twelve French 

Were there in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thoufand Englifh to their fide. Shakefpea'-c. 
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b. To draw by artifice or ftratagem. . 

For that caufe I train'd thee to my houfe. Shakeffcare. 
Oh train me not, fweet mermaid, with thy note . ^ 

'To drown me in thy filler’s flood of tears. 

Sin y, Syren, to thyielf, and I will doat: _ 

Spread o’er the Elver waves thy golden hair. 

And as a bed I’ll take thee, and there lie. _ Sbakefpeare . 
q. To draw from a a to a& by perfuafion or promife. 

We did train him bn, 

And his corruption being ta en from us. 

We as the fpring of ail fhall pay for all. 


Shak. H. IV; 


4. To educate; to bring up : commonly with up. 

I can fpeak Englifh? 

For I was train'd up in the Englifh court. Sbakefpeare. 

A moft rare fpeaker. 

To nature none more bound ; his training fuch f 

That he may furnifh and inftrucl great teachers. Shanejp. 

A place for exercife arid training up of youth in the falmoti 

of the heathen. . . 2 ***> 1V -, 9 - 

Call fome of young years to train them up in that trade, 

and fo fit them for weighty affairs. Bacon. 

Spirits train'd up in feaft and fong. _ .. Milton . 

The firfl Chriftians were by great hardfmps trained up for 

Tillotjons Sermons. 

5. Vo breed, or form to any thing. . 

Abram armed his trained fervants born in his houfe, and 
purfued. Gen.xiv.14. 

The warrior horfe here bred he’s taught to train. Dryd. 
The young foldier is to be trained on to the warfare of 
life ; wherein care is to be taken that more things be not re- 
prefented as dangerous than really are io. Locke. 

Train, n.f [train, Fr.] 

1. Artifice; ftratagem of enticement. 

Pie call by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Fairy fjhieen , b. i. 

Their general did with due care provide, 

To fave his men from ambufh and from train. Fairfax. 
This mov’d the king, 

To lay to draw him in by any train. Daniel s Civil JVar . 

Swol’n with pride into the fnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains * 

Soft’ned with pleafure and voluptuous lire. Milton s Agon'. 
Now to my charms 

A.nd to my wily trains ! I fhall ere long 
Be well flock’d with as fair a herd as graz’d 
About my mother Circe. Milton-, 

T he prablice begins of crafty men upon the Ample and 
good ; thefe eafily follow and are caught, while the others 
lay trains and purfue a game. Temple . 

2. The tail of a bird. 

Contracting their body, and being; forced to draw in their 
fore parts to eftablifh the hinder in the elevation of the train, 
if the fore parts do part and incline to the ground, the hin¬ 
der grow too weak, and fuffer the train to fall. Brown . 

The bird guideth her body with her train, and the ftiip is 
fleered with the rudder. Hakewill. 

Th’ other, wliofe gay train 
Adorns him colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ftarry eyes. Milton. 

Rivers now ftream and draw their humid train. MliltGn * 
The train fleers their flights, and turns their bodies like 
the rudder of a fhip; as the kite, by a light turning of his 
train , moves his body which way he pleafes. Ray. 

3. The part of a gown that falls behind upon the ground. 

A thoufand pounds a year, for pure refpecl! 

That promifes more thoufands : honour’s train 
Is longer than his fore fkirts. Sbakefp. Henry VIII, 

Coftly followers are not to be liked, left while a man 
makes his train longer he makes his wings fhorter. Bacon. 

4. A feries ; a confecution. 

Diftindt gradual growth in knowledge carries its own light 
with it, in every ftep of its progreflion, in an ealy and or¬ 
derly train. Locke. 

If we refleX on what is obfervable in ourfelves, we fhall 
find our ideas always pafling in train, one going and another 
coining, without intermiffion. LockF 

T hey laboured in vain fo far to reach the apoftle’s mean¬ 
ing, all along in the train of what he faid. Locke. 

Some truths refiilt from any ideas, as foon as the mind 
puts them into propofitions ; other truths require a train of 
ideas placed in order, a due comparing of them, and deduc¬ 
tions made with attention. Locke „ 

What would’ft thou have me do ? confider well 
The train of ills our love would draw behind it. Addifon. 
7 he author of your beings can by a glance of the eye, or 
a word (peaking, enlighten your mind, and conduefi you to a 
train of happy lentiments. Watts „ 

5. Procefs; method; ftate of procedure. 

If things were once in this train , if virtue were eftablifti- 
ed as necefiary to reputation, and vice not only loaded with 
infamy, but made the infallible ruin of all mens pretenfions, 
our duty would take root in our nature. Swift. 

6. A retinue; 
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A retinue ; a number of followers or attendants. 

My train are men of choice and rareft parts, 

T. hat in the mod exa£l regard fupport 

The worfhips of their names. Shakefpeare . 

Our fire walks forth, without more train 
Accompany’d than with his own complete 
Perfections. Milton's Par. Lojl, L. v. 

Thou fhould’ft be feen 
A goddefs among gods, ador’d, and ferv’d 
By angels numberlefs, thy daily train. Milton's Par . Loft. 

Faireft of ftars, laft in the train of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. Milton’s Par. Lof. 
He comes not with a train to move our fear. Dry den. 

1 he king’s daughter, with a lovely train 
Of fellow nymphs'! was fporting on the plain. Addifon. 
He would put a check to the fury of war, that a top 
might be put to thofe fins which are of its train. Smalridge, 

7. An orderly company ; a proceffion. 

Who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies drefs’d with daifies on the plain ? Dryden. 

8. The line of powder reaching to the mine. 

Since firft they fail’d in their defigns. 

To take in heav’n by Springing mines ; 

And with unanlwerable barrels 
Of gun-powder, difpute their quarrels ; 

Now take a courfe more practicable, 

By laying trains to fire the rabble. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wafh his 
hands of the hurt that’s done by the playing of the mine ! 

L'Ef range's Fables. 

9 * Train of artillery. Cannons accompanying an army. 

With an army abundantly Supplied with a train of artillery, 
and all other provifions neceffary, the king advanced towards 
Scotland. Clarendon, b. ii. 

Trainba'nds. n. f. [train and band: I fuppofe for trained 
band.] The militia ; the part of a community trained to mar¬ 
tial exercife. 

He directed the trainbands of Weftminfter and Aliddlefex, 
which confifted of the moft lubftantiai houfholders, to at- 
ten< h Clarendon. 

Give commifilon 

To Some bold man, whole loyalty you trufir. 

And let him raife the trainbands of the city. Dryden. 
A council of war was called, wherein we agreed to re¬ 
treat : but before we could give the word, the trainbands, 
taking advantage of our delay, fled firft: Addifon s Freeholder. 
Trainc/il. n. f. [train and oil.'] Oil drawn by codlion from 
the fat of the whale. 

T RA'iny. adj. [from train.] Belonging to train oil. A bad word. 

Here fleams afeend. 

Where the huge hogfheads Sweat with trainy oil. Gay. 
To Traipse, v. a. [A low word, I believe, without any ety¬ 
mology.] 7 o walk in a carelefs or fluttifh manner. 

Two flip-fhod mufes traipfe along, 

In lofty madnefs, meditating Song. Pope. 

Trait, n.f [trait, Fr.] A ftroke; a touch. Scarce Englifh. 
By this Single trait Homer marks an eftential difference be¬ 
tween the Iliad and Odyffey; that in the former the people 
perifhed by the folly of their kings; in this by their own 
folly. Broome's Notes on the Odyfj'ey. 

TRAITOR, n.f [traitre , Fr. traditor , Lat.J One who be¬ 
ing trufted betrays. 

The law laid that grievous punifhment upon traitors, to 
forfeit all their lands to the prince, that men might be terri¬ 
fied from committing treafons. Spe?ifer on Ireland. 

If you flatter him, you are a great traitor to him. Bacon. 
I’ll put him thus far into the plot, that he Should be Se¬ 
cured as a traitor ; but when I am out of reach, he (ball be 
releafed Dryden's Span if0 Fryar. 

There is no difference, in point of morality, whether a 
man calls me traitor in one word, or Says I am one hired to 
betray my religion and Sell my country. Swift. 

Tra'itorly. adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; perfidious. 
TheSe traitorly rafeals miferies are to be Smil’d at, their 
offences being So capital. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Traitorous, adj. [from traitor.] Treacherous; perfidious; 
faithlefs. 

What news with him, that trait'rous wight ? Daniel. 
Pontinius knows not you, 

While you ftand out upon thefe t aito ous terms. B. fohnf. 
The traitorous or treacherous, who have milled others, he 
would have Severely punilhed, and the neutrals noted. Bacon. 

More of his majefty’s friends have loft their lives in this 
rebellion than of his traitorous Subjects. Addifon's Freeholder. 
Traitorously, adv. [from traito’ous.] In a manner Suiting 
traitors ; perfidioufly ; treacherously. 

Good duke Humphry traiteroufy is murther’d 
By Suffolk. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thou bitter Sweet! whom I had laid 
Next me, me traite oufy haft betray’d ; 

And unfufpeefted half invifibly 

At once fled into him, and flay’d with me. Donne. 
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“«S7 »• •* 

place on his SubjeHs a tyrannical power ~ 1 and td 

Traitress n.f [from traitor.] A woman who b vt*** 
I, what l am, by what I was, o’ercome yS> 
Z rmt & s \ rdbr * nv / b ™ ut y my Charms' 

1 ' Z fte L my COnqUeft Wi . £h ,T T P r °per arms. n . 

Nor did my traitre | wife thefe eye-lids clofe ^ 
or decency m death my limbs compofe. p 0 ' Pe ’ s q, - 
^ By the dire fury of a trait, efs wife, ^ Vfyfoi 

Ends the fid evening of a ftormy life. p 0 ., n , 

nothTJ. 10 "- ad] - t,V ° m ,rmJhtUS ’ ^0 MeiS; 

Tkalati'tiously. adv. [from traldtiUousA Metanho • >, 
wd 7 1 KOt aCCOrdi " S t0 thc tf & 

Language properly is that of the tongue direfl^ .u 
by fpeaktng ; written language is trclatitmtfiy fo ca || e / f ar 

caufe ,t .s made to reprefent to the eye the feme wordsthieK 
are pronounced. £/ s 

Tod.ce 

If you t> aline ate from your father’s mind, 

What are you elfe but of a baftard kind ? 

Do, as your progenitors have done, 

And by their virtues prove yourfelf their fon. 
Tra'mmel. n.f [ trGmail , Fr. trama, tragula , Lat.l ; ' * 

1. A net in which birds or fifti are caught. J 

The trammel differeth not much "from the ffiane of the 
bunt, and ferveth to fuch ufe as the wear and haking. Cartw 

2. Any kind of net. b ' 

Her golden locks fhe roundly did upty 
In braided trammels , that no loofer hairs 
Did out of order ftray about her dainty ears. Favy Du 

3. A kind of {hackles in which horfes are taught to pace. ^ ’ 

I may go {huffingly at firft, for I was never before walked 
m trammels ; yet I lhall drudge at conftancy, till I have worn 
°T th e hitching in my pace. Dryden's S;anijh Fryar. 

To 7 rammel. v. a. [from the noun.] To catch; to inter¬ 
cept. 

If th’ affaftlnation 

Could trammel up the confequence, and catch 
With its furceafe Succefs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

To Tra'mele. v. a. [t ampe, Danifii.] To tread under foot 
with pride, contempt, or elevation. 

Caft not your pearls before Swine, left they tratnde them 
under their feet. Mat. vii. 6. 

My ftrength fhall trample thee as mire. Milton. 

To Tr a'mplk. v. n. 

1. To tread in contempt. 

Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with greater of his 
°wn. Government of the Longue. 

Your country’s gods I fcorn, 

And trample on their ignominious altars. Rowe. 

2. To tread quick and loudly. 

1 hear his thund’ring voice refouncl. 

And trampling feet that fiiakc the folid ground. Dryden. 

7 ra'mpler. n. J. [from trample.] One that tramples. 
Tranation. n.f. [trano , Latin.] T'he ail: of fvvimming 
over. 

TRANCE, n. f. [ t’-anfe, Fr. tranftus, Lat. It might there¬ 
fore be written tranfe.] An extafy ; a ftate in which the foul 
is rapt into vifions of future or diftant tilings; a temporary 
abfence of the foul from the body. 

Gynecia had been in fuch a trance of mufing, that Zel- 
mane was fighting with the lion before fhe knew of any lion’s 
coming. Sidney , b. i. 

Rapt with joy refembling heavenly madnefs, 

My foul was ravifht quite as in a trance. Spenfer's Sonnet. 
AbftratSl as in a trance methoutdit I faw. Milton. 

O 

Sudden he ftarts, 

Shook from his tender trance. Thomfon's Spring: 

Tra'nced. adj. [from trance.] Lying in a trance or extafy. 

His grief grew puiffant, and the firings of life 
Be gan to crack. Twice then the trumpets founded, 

And there I left him tranc'd. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Tra'ngram. n.f [A cant word.] An odd intricately con¬ 
trived thing. i 

What’s the meaning of all thefe trangrams and gimcracks. 
what are you going about, jumping over my mafter’s hedges, 
and running your lines crofs his grounds ? Arbuthnot. 

Tr a'nnel. n. J. A fharp pin. 

With a fmall trannel of iron, or a large nail grounded to 
a {harp point, they mark the brick. Moxon's Mech.Exer. 
Tra'nquil. adj. [tranquillc , Fr. t, anquillus, Latin.] Q^ iet » 
peaceful; undifturbed. 

I had been happy 

So I had nothing known. Oh now 7 , for ever 
Farewel the tranquil mind ! farewel content! Shakefpecnc. 
Tranquillity, n.f. [ tranquilliias , Latin; tranqtinlite, r *J 
Quiet; peace of mind; peace of condition; freedom ^ oin 
perturbation. ' Um 
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Leave off. 

To let a weary wretch from her due reft, . 

And trouble dying fouls tranquillity. Fairy fji. b. 11. 

You can fcarce imagine any hero pafling from one ftage or 
life to another with fo much tranquillity , fo eafy a tranfinon, 
and fo laudable a behaviour. Pope. 

To Transact;- v. a. [tranfaftus, Lat.] 

1 To manage ; to negotiate ; to condudl a treaty or affairs. 

2. To perform ; to do ; to carry on. 

It cannot be expe&ed they Ihould mention particulars which 
were tranfafied amongft fome few of the difciples only, as 
the transfiguration and the agony. Addifon. 

Transaction, n.f [tranfadlion, Fr* from tranfaP.] Nego¬ 
tiation ; dealing between man and man; management; af¬ 
fairs ; things managed. 

It is not the purpofe of this difeourfe to fet down the par¬ 
ticular tranfaftions of this treaty. Clarendon , b. viii. 

TransAnima'ticJn. n.f. [trans and anima.] Conveyance of 
the foul from one body to another. 

If the tranfanimation of Pythagoras were true, that the 
fouls of men tranfmigrating into fpecies anfwering their for¬ 
mer natures, fome men cannot efcape that very brood whole 
fire Satan entered. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vii. 

To Transce'nd. *o. a. [tranfeendo, Latin.] 

I. To pals; to overpafs. 

It is a dangerous opinion to fuch popes, as {hall tranj'cend 
their limits and become tyrannical. Bacon . 

To judge herfelf, {he muft herfelf tranfeend, 

As greater circles comprehend the lefs. Davies. 

% To furpafs; to outgo ; to exceed ; to excel. 

This glorious piece tranfeends what he could think ; 

So much his blood is nobler than his ink. Waller■. 

Thefe are they 

Deferve their greatnefs and unenvy’d fraud. 

Since what they a6f tranfeends what they command. Denh . 

High though her wit, yet humble was her mind, 

As if flie cou’d not, or {he wou’d not find, v 

How much her worth trnnfcended all her kind. Dryden. J 

3. To furmount; to rife above. 

Make difquifition whether thefe unufual lights be meteoro¬ 
logical impreflions not tranfeending the upper region, or whe¬ 
ther to be ranked among celeftial bodies. Hovael. 

To Transce'nd. v. n. To climb. Not in ufe. 

To conclude, becaufe things do not eafily fink, they do 
not drown at all, the fallacy is a frequent addition in human 
exprefiions, which often give diftindf accounts of proximity, 
and tranfeend from one unto another. Brown , 

Transcendence. 1 r rc r r 

Transcendency. \ n f‘ tranfeend.] 

1. Excellence ; unufual excellence ; fupereminence. 

2. Exaggeration ; elevation beyond truth. 

It is true greatnefs to have in one the frailty of a man, and 
the fecurity of a God: this would have done better in poely, 
where tranfcendencies are more allowed. Bacon's EJfays. 

7 r ansce'ndent. adj. [ tranfeendens , Lat. tranfeendant , Fr.] 
Excellent; fupremely excellent; pafling others. 

Thou, whofe ftrong hand, with fo tranjeendent worth. 
Holds high the rein of fair Parthenope. Crajhaw. 

There is, in a lawgiver, a habitual and ultimate intention 
of a more excellent and tranfeendent nature. Bi/hop Sanderfon. 

If thou beeft he-i^-But O ! how fal’n, how chang’d 

From him who in the happy realms of light, 

Cloath’d with tranfeendent brightnefs, didft outlhine 
Myriads, though bright. Milton, 

Oh charming princefs ! Oh tranfeendent maid ! At Phillips . 
The right our Creator has to our obedience is of fo high 
and tranfeendent a nature, that it can fuffer no competition ; 
his commands muft have the firft and governing influence on 
a oui aftions, Rogers's Sermons . 

Iranscende'ntal. adj. [tranfcehdentalis, low Lat.] 

1. General; pervading many particulars, 

2. Supereminent; pafling others. 

Though the Deity perceiveth not pleafure nor pain, as we 
0, yet he muft have a perfedl and tranfeendental perception 
of thefe, and of all other things. Grew's Cofmol. b. ii. 

iransce ndently. adv. [from tranfeendent.] Excellently : 
supereminently. J 

7 he kw of Chriftianity is eminently and tranfeendenth 
caM the word of truth. South’lSermon], 

Jo Ira nscolate. „. a . [trans and cole, Latin.] To ftrain 
through a fieve or colander. J 

bibenn! 7 gS / 7 ’ u, ’ lefs P^vious like a fpunge, unfit to im- 
bibe and tranfcolate the air. Harvev. 

conv A r CRI BE c‘ V ' a ' t tran f cribo > Lat « tranferire , Fr.] To 
C0 Py > to write from an exemplar. J 

others dbTw! ° f - a11 th ° fe invent!ons from which 

po 4'xt; 
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if we imitate their repentance as we tranferibe their faults; 
We fhall be received with the fame mercy. Rogers. 

Transcriber, n.f. [from tranferibe j] A copier; one who 
writes from a copy. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranferibers. Addifon. 

Transcript, n.f. [tranfeript , Fr. tranferiptwn , Latin.] A 
copy ; any thing written from an original. 

The Grecian learning was but a tranfeript of the Chaldean 
and Egyptian ; and the Roman of the Grecian. Glanville . 

The decalogue of Moles w r as but a tranfeript , not an ori¬ 
ginal. South's Sermons , 

DiHate, O mighty Judge ! what thou haft l’eeii 
Of cities and of courts, of books and men. 

And deign to let thy fervant hold the pen. 

Through ages thus I may prefume to live, • ~jk 

And from the tranfeript of thy prole receive > 

What my own fliort-liv’d verfe can never give. Prior, j 
Transcription, n.f. [ tranfription , Fr. from tranfe r iptus, 
Lat.] The a£I of copying. 

The ancients were but men ; the pra&ice of iranfeription 
in our days was no monfter in their’s : plagiary had not its 
nativity with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The corruptions that have crept into it by many tranferip- 
tions was the caufe of fo great difference. B> erewood. 

Transcri'ptively. adv . [from tranfeript.] In manner of a 
copy. 

Not a few tranfctiptively fubferibing their names to' other 
mens endeavours, tranferibe all they have written. Brown. 
To I^rAnscu'r. v. n. [tranfeurro, Lat.] 7fo run or rove to 
and fro. 

By fixing the mind on one object, it doth not fpatiate and 
tranfeur. Bacon . 

Transcu'rsion. n.f [from tranfeurfus, Lat.] Ramble; paf- 
fage through ; paflage beyond certain limits ; extraordinary 
deviation; 

In a great whale, the fenfe and the affedls of any one part 
of the body inftantly make a tranfciirjion throughout the 
Whole. ^ Bacon’s Nat. Hijt . 

I have briefly run over t ran fur fans, as if my pen had been 
polling with them. Wotton’s Life of Buckingham. 

His philofophy gives them tranfeurfans beyond the vortex 
we breathe in, and leads them through others which are only 
known in an hypothefis. Glanville’s Seep. 

I am to make often tranfeurfans into the neighbouring 
forefts as I pafs along. Howet. 

If man were out of the world, wfoo were then left to view 
the face of heaven, to wonder at the tranfeurfan of comets. 

More’s Antidote againjl Atheijm. 
Transe. n.f [tranfe, Fr. See Trance.] A temporary ab¬ 
fence of the foul ; an eeftafy. 

AbftraH as in a tranfe, methOught I faw, 

Though fleeping, where I lay, and faw the fliape 
Still glorious before whom awake I flood. Milton' 

Transelementa'tion. n.f. [trans and element.] Change of 
one element into another. 0 

Rain we allow ; but if they fuppofe any other tranfelemen - 
tation, it neither agrees with Mofes’s philofophy, nor Saint 
Peter’s.^ Bw net's Theory of thc Eat th. 

Transe xion. n.f [trans and fexus, Lat.] Change from one 
lex to another. 

It much impeacheth the iterated tranfexion of hares, if that 
be true which fome phyficians affirm, that tranfmutation of 
fexes was only fo in opinion, and that thofe transfeminated 
perfons were really men at firft. Brown's Vulgar Err our s. 
7° Transfer. V. a. [transferer, Fr. transfer, Lat.] 

I. I 0 convey, or make over, from one to another. 

He that tranfers the laws of the Lacedemonians to the 
people of Athens,- Ihould find a great abfurdity 2nd inconve- 

mence. . Spenfer's State of I, eland. 

was t not enough you took my crown away. 

But cruelly you muft my love betray ? 

I was well pleas’d to have transferr'd my rfoht. 

And better chang’d your claim of lawlefs might, Dryden. 

The king; 

•V ho from himfelf all envy would remove. 

Left both to be determin’d by the laws, * 

And to the Grecian chiefs t.amferr’d the Caufe. Dridm 
1 his was one perverie effefl of their fitting at eafe undei- 
their vines and fig-trees, that they forget from whence that 

fetcs Came ’ and trM! f erred 311 the of it upon them- 

Your fcrrf aid religious monarch* ow"T 
When firft they merit, then afeend the throne • 

Lut tyrants dread you, left your juft decree 

the power and fet the people free. p rior 

of ,h, „;4 udZiXZ, Ss 
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2. To remove; to tranfport. , v 

The king was much moved with this unexpeded accident, 
becaufe it was ftirred in fuch a place where he could not with 
fafety transfer his own perfon to fupprefs it. Bacon's H. VII. 

He thirty rowling years the crown {hall wear, 

Then from Lav'inium {hall the feat transfer. Dryden . 

Transfiguration, n. f. [ transfiguration , Fr.] 

I. Change of forum 

In kinds where the difcrimination of fexes is obfcure, tliefc 
transformations are more common, and in fome without 
commixture; as in caterpillars or filkworms, wherein there 
is a vilible and triple transfiguration. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

1. The miraculous change of our bleffed Saviour’s appearance 
on the mount. 

It cannot be expeded that other authors fhould mention par¬ 
ticulars which were tranfaded amongft fome of the difciples ; 
fuch as the transfiguration and the agony in the garden. AddiJ. 

Did Raphael’s pencil never chufe to fall ? 

Sav, are his works transfigurations all ? Blackmore. 

To TRANSFIGURE, v. a. [transfigurer, French ; trans and 
figura , Lat.l To transform ; to change with refped to out¬ 
ward appearance. 

Jefus was transfigured before them, and his face did fiiine 
as the fun, and his raiment was white as the light. Matth. 

I am the more zealous to tranfigure your love into devo¬ 
tion, becaufe I have obferved your paflion to have been ex¬ 
tremely impatient of confinement. Boyle. 

The nuptial right his outrage {trait attends, 

The dow’r delir’d is his transfigur'd friends : 

The incantation backward {he repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what {he did defeats. Garth. 

To TransfFx. v. a. [ transfixus , Lat.] To pierce through. 

Amongft thefe mighty men were women mix’d ; 

The bold Semiramis, whofe Tides transfix'd 

With fon’s own blade, her foul reproaches fpoke. Fa. Efu. 

With linked thunderbolts 

T'-ansfix us to the bottom of this gulph. Milton's P. Lojl . 

Diana’s dart 

In an unhappy chace transfix'd her heart. Dryden s Ho?ner . 

Nor good Eurytion envy’d him the prize. 

Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the Ikies. Dryden. 

Till fate {hall with a {ingle dart 
Transfix the pair it cannot part. Fenton. 

To T ransfo'rm. v. a. [ transformer , Fr. trans and forma, 
Latin.] To metamorphofe; to change with regard to exter¬ 
nal form. 

She demanded of him, whether the goddefs of thofe woods 
had fuch a power to transform every-body. Sidney, b. i. 

Love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 
The pretty follies that themfelves commit; 

For if they could, Cupid himfelf would bluftl 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy. Sbakefptate. 

As is the fable of the lady fair. 

Which for her luft \Vas turn’d into a coW; 

When thirfty to a ftream Ihe did repair, 

Ancl faw herfelf transform'd {he wift not how. Davies. 

To Transform, v. n. To be metamorphofed. 

His hair transforms to down, his fingers meet 
In fkinny films and Ihape his oary feet. Addifon. 

Transforma'tion. n.f [from transform.] Change of {hape; 
ad of changing the form 3 ftate of being changed with re¬ 
gard to form. 

Something you have heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; fo I call it, 

Since not th’ exterior, nor the inward man, 

Refembles that it was. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

What beaft could’ft thou be, that were not fubjed to a 
beaft ? 

And what a beaft art thou already, and feeft not thy lofs 
in transformation ! Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The menfuration of all manner of curves, and their mu- 
trial transformation , are not worth the labour of thofe who 
defign either of the three learned profeflions. Watts. 

Transfreta'tion. n.f [trans and fretum, Latin.] Paflage 
over the lea. 

Since the laft transfretation of king Richard the fecond, 
the crown of England never fent over numbers of men fuf- 
ficient to defend the fmall territory. Davies on Ireland. 

To Transfu'se. v, a. [ transfufus , Lat.] To pour out of one 
into another. 

Between men and beafts there is no poftibility of focial 
communion ; becaufe the well-fpring of that communion is 
a natural delight which man hath to tranfufe from himfelf 
into others, and to receive from others into himfelf, efpe- 
cially thofe things wherein the excellency of this kind doth 
moft confift. Hooker, b. i. 

Transfus'd on thee his ample fpirit refts. Milton. 

When did his mule from Fletcher fcenes purloin. 

As thou whofe Eth’ridge doft transfufe to thine ? 

•But fo transfus'd , as oil and waters flow. 

His always floats above, thine finks below. Dryden. 


Where the juices are in a morbid ftate, if one could f 
pofe all the unfound juices taken away and found juiced i^" 

. mediately transfufed , the found juices would grow morbid M 
Transfusion, n.f [ transfufion , Fr. transfufus , Lat.l 
ad of pouring out of one into another. 

The crooked part of the pipe was placed in a box 
prevent the lofs of the quickfilver that might fall afide*inth- 
transfufion from the veflel into the pipe. & F 

Poefy is of fo fubtile a lpirit, that in the pouring oufof 
one language into another it will all evaporate j and^if a n 1 
Slpirit be not added in the tranfufion , there will remain nothiT 
but a caput mortuum. D nb ° 

Something muft be loft in all transfufion , that is, j n 


tranflations, but the lenfe will remain. 


Drydt 


What noife have we had about tranfplantation of dileal'es 
and transfufion of blood. Baker's Refietiions on Learning 

To Transgress, v. a. [i tranfgrejfer , French ; tranfirefjus 
Latin.] M > 

1. To pafs over; to pafs beyond. 

Long flood the noble youth opprefs’d with awe 
And ftupid at the wond’rous things he faw, 

Surpafling common faith, tranfgrejfing nature’s law. Dryd. 

2. To violate; to break. 

Let no man doubt but that every thing is well done, be¬ 
caufe the world is ruled by fo good a guide as tianjgrefj'eth 
not his own law, than which nothing can be more abfolute 
perfect, and juft. Hooker, b. 

This forrow we-muft repeat as often as we tranfgrejs the 
divine commandments. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

To Transgress, v. n. To offend by violating a law. 

I would not marry her, though {he were endowed with all 
Adam had left him before he tranfgreJJed. Sbafejpeare. 

Achan tranfigreJJed in the thing accurfed. 1 Ch on.ii. 7. 
He upbraideth us with our offending the law, and cbjett- 
eth to our infamy the tranjgrejfings of our education. Wifdi 

Transgression, n.f [ tranfgrejfion , Fr. from tranjgiefi.] 

1. Violation of a law; breach of a command. 

Shall I abufe this confecrated gift 
Of ftrength, again returning with my hair 
After my great tranfgrejfion : fo requite 
Favour renew’d, and add a greater fin. Milton. 

All accufation ftill is founded upon fome law; for where 
there is no law, there can be no tranfgrejfion ; and where 
there can be no tranfgrejfion , there ought to be no accufa¬ 
tion. South's Sermons. 

2 . Offence; crime; fault. 

What’s his fault ? 

—The flat tranfgrejfion of a fchool-boy, who, being over¬ 
joy’d with finding a bird’s neft, {hews it his companion, and 
he fteals it. 

—Wilt thou make a truft a tranfgrejfion ? The trangrejfion 
is iri the ftealer. Shakefp. Much ado abeut nothing. 

Teach us, fweet madam, for our rude tranfgrejfion 
Some fair excufe. Shakefp. Love's Labour lofi. 

TrangreSsive. adj. [from tranfgrejs.] Faulty; culpable; 
apt to break laws. 

Though permitted unto his proper principles, Adam per¬ 
haps would have finned without the fuggeftion of Satan, and 
from the tranjgrejfive infirmities of himfelf might have erred 
alone, as well as the angels before him. Brown. 

TrangreSsor. n.f. [ tranj'greffcur , French, from tranjgrcfi.] 

Lawbreaker ; violator of command ; offender. 

He intended the difeipline of the church fhould be applied 
to the greateft and moft fplendid tranfgrejfors, as well as to 
the punifhment of meaner offenders. Clarendon. 

I go to judge 

On earth thefe thy tranfgrcjjbt s ; but thou know’ft 

Whoever judg’d, the worft on me muft light 

When time {hall be. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 

Ill-worthy I, fuch title fhould belong 
To me tranfgreJJ'or ! who for thee ordain’d 
A help, became thy fnare. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

TRA'NSIENT. adj. [tranfiens, Lat.] Soon paft; foon pal¬ 
ling; fhort; momentary; notlafting; not durable. 

How foon hath thy prediction, Teer bleft ! 

Meafur’d this tranfient world, the race of time. 

Till time ftand fix’d. Milton, 

He that rides poft through a country, may, from the tran¬ 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie. Locke. 

Love hitherto a tranfient gueft, 

Ne’er held pofleflion in his breaft. Swf- 

What is loofe love ? a tranfient guft, 

A vapour fed from wild defire. Pope. 

Tra'nsiently. adv. [from Vanfient.] In paflage; with a 
fliort paflage; not extenfively. 

I touch here but tranfiently , without any ftrid method, on 
fome few of thofe many rules of imitating nature which Au- 
ftotle drew from Homer. Dryden. 

Tra'nsientness. n.f. [from tranfient ,] Shortnefs of CGi111 ' 
nuance; fpeedy paflage. 

It 
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rcfemble the wind m ^ expiration., Dec. of Piety. 

from th ‘ ns 

inoteft caufe, we obferve not the connect, ^ 

JSSKCA,«-**<« * -*•*&& 

Transi tion, n. f. [tranfmc, Latin.] 

R HTand Save a virtual tranfiicn without comnmni- 
. r f H bftance, but moifture not. Bacon s Bat. HJ . 

Asfjoie mutation of fexes, and trmfrtion into one an- 
A** to 1 ; n hares, it beins obfervable in 

other, we canno <- ) Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

“Thave "iven fome intimations of the changes which hap- 
ha the D i„terior parts of the earth I mean 


S removes of me*tais and minerals there. WM. 

2 ' C Thffoots are of the fame colour throughout, there being 
an immediate tranfitim from white to black, and not dechn- 
Z gradually, and mixing as they approach. Woodward. 

Vou can fcarce imagine any hero paffing f r ° m one 
of life to another with fo eafy a tranfium, and fo laudable^ 

athavmur.nce inc]os , d in woman - s beauteous mould; 

Thence, by a foft tranfition we repair, 

From earthly vehicles to thefe of air. . Fo P e ' 

0. [frmftm, Fr.] Paffage in w-riting or convention from 

one lubietl to another. . 

Then with t> anfttion fw r eet new fpeech refumes. Miliodi. 

Covetoufnefs was none of his faults, but deferibed as a 
veil over the true meaning of the poet, which was to faty- 
rize his prodigality and voluptuoufnefs, to which he makes a 

r± . 0 Dryden. 

, tranfition. J 

Tra'nsitive. adj. [ tranfitivus , Eat.] 

1. Having the power of paffing. ■ .... 

One caufe of cold is the contaft of cold bodies ; for cold 
is adive and tranfitive into bodies adjacent, as well as heat. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°; 70. 

2. [In grammar.] n . 

A verb tranfitive is that which figmfies an action, con¬ 
ceived as having an efted upon fome objea; 2.% fieri0 terrain, 

I ftrike the earth. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Transitorily, adv. [from tranfitoryJ\ With fpeedy eva- 
nefcence ; with fhort continuance. 

Tra'nsitoriness. n.f. [from tranfitory.’] Speedy evanefcence. 
TRANSITORY, n.f [tranfitoire, Fr. tranfitorius , from tran- 
feo, Latin.] Continuing but a ftiort time; fpeedily vanifti- 

i fi g. 

If we love things have fought; age is a thing 
Which we are fifty years in compaffing: 

If tranfitory things, which foon decay. 

Age muft be lovelieft at the lateft day. Donne . 

Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre¬ 
fence of God evermore, infinitely before the tranfitory plea- 
. fures of this v/orld. Tillotfons Sermons. 

Yo Translate; v-. n. [iranfiatus, Lat.] 

1. Totranfport; to remove. 

Since our father is tranfiated unto the gods, our will is 
that they that are in our realm live quietly. 2 Mac. xi. 23. 
By faith Enoch was tranfiated that he ftiould not fee death. 

Heb. xi. 5. 

Thole argent fields , 

Tranfiated faints of middle fpirits hold. Milton. 

Of the fame foil their nurfery prepare 
With that of their plantation, left; the tree 
Tranfiated fhould not with the foil agree. Dryden. 

The gods their ftrapes to winter birds tranfiate. 

But both obnoxious to their former fate. Dryden. 

To go to heaven is to be tranfiated to that kingdom you 
have longed for ; to enjoy the glories of eternity. Wake. 

2. It is particularly ufed of the removal of a bilhop from one 
fee to another. 

Filher, bilhop of Rochefter, when the king would have 
tranfiated him from that poor bilhoprick to a better; he re- 
lufed, faying, he would not forfake his poor little old wife, 
with whom he had fo long lived. Camden's Remains. 

3- To transfer from one to another ; to convey. 

I will tranfiate the kingdom from the houfe of Saul, and 
let up the throne of David. 2 Sami iii. 10. 

Becaufe of unrighteous dealings the kingdom is tranfiated 
from one people to another., Eccluf. x. 8. 

Lucian affirms the fouls of ufurers, after their death, to 
be inetempfyehofed, or tranfiated into the bodies of afles, 
there to remain for poor men to take their pennyworths out 
. of their bones and fides with the cudgel and fpur. Peacham. 
As there are apoplexies from inveterate gouts, the regimen 


in 
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muft be to »<>**<* matter upon 

tlCJ> °Perverfe mankind ! whofe wills, created free; 

Charo-e all their woes on abfolute decree ; < - 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranjlatei 
And follies are mifcdl’d the crimes of fate. Pope , 

a. To change. , c . ; 

One do I perfonate of Timon s frame, . 

Whom fortune with her iv’ry hand wafts tp her, 

Whofe prefent grace to prefent A^and fervant, 

Tranflates his rivals. _ .. Shakefp. Limon of Athens. 

Happy is your grace, 

That can tranfiate the ftubbornnefs of fortune . 

Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftyle. Shakefp. As you like it. 
c. [Tranfiater, old Fr.] To interpret in another language; to 
change into another language retaining the fenfe. 

I can conftrue the adion of her familiar ftile, and the 
hardeft voice of her behaviour, to be enghmea right, is, . 

am Sir John Falftah s. • . c , 

—He hath ftudied her well, and tranfiated her out of ho- 

nefty into Englifh. , Shakefp, Merry W ives of Windfor. 
y Nor woixl for word too faithfully tranfiate. Rofcominon. 

Read this ere you tranfiate one bit 
Of books of high renown. Swift. 

Were it meant that iri defpite 
Of art and nature fuch dull clods Ihould write, 

Bavius and Maevius had been fav’d by fate _ 

..For Settle and for Shadwell to tranfiate. Dv,.s. 

6. To explain. A low colloquial ufe., ■ 

1'here’s matter in thefe fighs, tnefe. profound heaves 
You muft tranfiate ; ’tis fit we underftand them.^ Shahejp . 
Translation, n.f. [tranjlatio , Lat. tranjlation, fii-j 

1. Removal; ad of removing. 

His difeafe was an afthma; the cauie a metaitaiis or tranj¬ 
lation of humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

Tranflations of morbifick rriatter arife in acute difternpers. 

J Arbuthnot- 

2 . The removal of a bilhop to another fee. 

If part of the people be fomewhat in the eledion, you 
cannot make them nulls or cyphers in the privation or tranfi- 
lat ion. Bacon's War with Spain. 

The king, the next time the bilhop of London came to 
him, entertained him with this compellation, my lord s giac^ 
of Canterbury, you are very welcome ; and gave order for 
all the neceflary forms for the tranjlation. Clar enden. 

3. The ad of turning into another language ; interpretation.. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with tranjlation 

into many languages. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Nor ought a genius lefs than his that writ. 

Attempt tranjlation ; for tranfplanted wit, 

All the defeds ef air and foil doth {hare. 

And colder brains like colder climates are. Denham. « 

4. Something made by tranflation; verfion. • 

Of both tranflations, the better I acknowledge that which 

cometh nearer to the very letter of the very original verity. 

Hooker , b. v. 

Translator, n.f. [tranfiateur, old Fr. from tranfiate.} Ono 
that turns any thing into another language. 

A new and nobler way thou doft perfue. 

To make tranflations and tranfiators too. Denham. 

No tranflation our own country ever yet produced, hath' 
come up to that of the Old and New Teftament; and I ami 
perfuaded, that the tranfiators of the Bible were mafters of 
an Englifh ftile much fitter for that work than any we fee in 
our prefent writings, the which is owing to the fimplicity 
that runs through the whole. Swift. 

Transla'tory. n.f. [from tranfiate.] Transferring. 

The tranfiatory is a lie that transfers the merit of a man’s 
good adion to another more deferving. Arbuthnot ; 

Transloca'tion. n.f. [trans and locus, Latin.] Removal of 
things reciprocally to each others places. 

There happened certain tranfiocations at the deluge, the 
matter conftituting animal and vegetable fubftances being dif- 
folved, and mineral matter fubftituted in its place, and thereby 
like tranfiocation of metals in fome fprings. Woodward* 

Translu'cency. n.f [from tranjlucent.] Diaphaneity; tran- 
fparency. 

Lumps of rock cryftal heated red hot, then quenched in 
fair water, exchanged their tranjlucency for whitenefs; the ig¬ 
nition and extindion having cracked each lump into a mul¬ 
titude of minute bodies. Boyle on Colours. 

TRANSLXJ'CENy. l adj: [trans and lucens or lucidus Lat.] 
TRANSLU'CID. \ Tranfparent; diaphanous; clear ; 
giving a paflage to the light. 

In anger the fpirits afeend and wax eager ; which is feen 
in the eyes, becaufe they are tranflucid. Bacon. 

Wherever fountain or frefh current flow’d 
Againft the eaftern ray, tranjlucent , pure, 

With touch jttherial of heav’n’s fiery rod, 

I drank. Milton, 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifti’d from the cool tranjlucent fprings. Pope's Odyj . 

4 T&AN 3 - 
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a N : s marine, adj. [trarfmarlnus, Latin.] 
other fide of the Tea ; found bevond fea. 



Lying on the 

If fhe had' not been drained this way, Ihe might have made 
teileit miftrefs ot I imaurania, her next traifmarine neigh- 

^ °{i r ‘ Howel’s Vical For eft. 

1 b 1 raNsmew. v> a, [tranfmuto , Lat. trcmfmuer, French] 
i o tranfmute ; to transform ; to metamorphofe; to change. 
Cbfolete. 

When him lift the rafeal routs appall, 

Men into ftones therewith he could tranfmew , 

And ftones to duft, and duft to nought at all. Fa; Duecn. 
.‘Ra'nsmigrant. adj. [tranfmigrans, Lat.] Palling into an¬ 
other country or ftate. 

Befidcs ari union in fovereignty, or a conjtm&ion in pads, 
there arc other implicit confederations, that of colonies or 
A tranfmigrants towards their mother nation. Bacons holy War. 
J o Transmigrate, v. n. [ tranfmigro, Lat.] To pafs from 
one place or country into another^ 

"I his complexion is maintain’d by generation; fo that 
ftrangers contrad it not, and the natives which tranfmigrate 
omit it not without commixture. Brown’s Vulgar Frrours. 

U 1 ytbagoras’s tranfanimation were true, that the fouls of 
men tran[migrating into fpecies anfwering their former natures, 
feme men muft live over many ferpents. Brown’s Vulg . Err. 
1 heir ibuls may tranfmigrate into each other. Howel. 

Regard 

The port of Luna, fays our learned bard ; 

'Who, in a drunken dream, beheld his foul 
1 he fifth within the tranfmigrating roll. Dry den. 

> T'ransM*igra’tiok. n. f. [ tranfmigration , Fr, from tranjini- 
grate.] Paflage from one place or ftate into another. 

1 he fequel of the conjun&ion of natures in the perfon 
of Chrift is no abolifhment of natural properties appertaining 
to either fubftance, no tranfition or tranfmigration thereof out 
of one fubftance into another. Hooker, b* v. 

Seeing the earth of itfelf puts forth plants without feed, 
plants may well have a tranfmigration of fpecies. Bacon* 
From the Opinion of the metempfyehofis, or tranfmigra¬ 
tion of the fouls of men into the bodies of beafts, moft fuit- 
able unto their human condition, after his death, Orpheus 
the mufician became a fwan. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Eafing their paftage hence, for intercourfe 
Of tranfmigration, as their lot fhall lead. Milton . 

’Twas taught by wife Pythagoras, 

One foul might through more bodies pafs; 

Seeing fuch tranfmigration there. 

She thought it not a fable here. Denham * 

When thou wert form’d, heav’n did a man begin. 

But the brute foul by chance was fhufffed in : 

In woods and wilds thy monarchy maintain, 

"Where valiant beafts, by force and rapine, reign. 

In life’s next feene, ft - tranfmigration be. 

Some bear or lion is referv’d for thee. Dryden’s Aureng. 

Tr ansmi'ssion. n. f [ tranfnifjion , Fr. tranfmiffus , Latin.] 
The ad of fending from one place to another, or from one 
perfon to another. 

If there were any fuch notable tranfmiffion of a colony 
* hither out of Spain, the very chronicles of Spain would not 
have omitted fo memorable a thing. SpenJ'er on Ireland. 

Operations by tranfmiffion of fpirits is one of the higheft 
fecrets in nature. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N°. 236. 

In the tranfmiffion of the fea-w’ater into the pits, the water 
rifeth ; but in the tranfmiffion of the water through the veflels 
it falleth. Bacon. 

Thefe move fwiftly, but then they require a medium well 
difpofed, and their tranfmiffion is eafily ftopped. Bacon. 

The uvea has a mufculous power, and can dilate and con- 
trad that round hole in it called the pupil, for the better 
moderating the tranfmiffion of light. More. 

. Languages of countries are loft: by tranfmiffion of colonies 
of a different language. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

This enquiry will be of ufe, as a parallel difeovery of the 
tranfmiffion of the Englilh laws into Scotland. Hale. 

Their reflexion or tranfmiffion depends on the conftitution 
of the air and water behind the glafs, and not the ftriking of 
the rays upon the parts of the glafs. Newton’s Opticks. 

TransmPssive. adj. [from tranfmiffus, Lat.] Tranfmitted ■ 
derived from one to another. 

And ftill the fire inculcates to his fon 
Tranfmiffive leffons of the king’s renown. Prior. 

Itfelf a fun ; it with tranfmiffive light 
Enlivens worlds deny’d to human fight. Prior. 

Then grateful Greece with ftreaming eyes would raife 
Hiftorick marbles to record his praife ; 

His praife eternal on the faithful ftone. 

Had with tranfmiffive honour grac’d his fon. Pope. 

To Transmit, v. a. [ tranfmitto, Lat. tranfmettre , Fr.] To 
fend from one perfon or place to another. 

By means of writing, former ages tranfmit the memorials 
of ancient times and things to pofterity. .. Hale. 

He fent orders to his friend in Spain to fell his eftate, and 
t cufnit the money to him. AdcUfon’s Spell. N°. 198* 

7 


fra 

c * l° ve i beauty reign’d in-fi-t*. 

i l ! J ? hc , prou< ? 1 S P an,ard gave this glory’s date : * ^ 
laft is the gallantly,- the fame remains 

TrmtfmitUd fafe in Dryden’s lofty feenes. r 
Shine forth, ye planets; with diftineliift’d liA 
Again tranfmit your friendly beams to earth “ ’ 

As when Britannia joy’d for Anna’s birth ‘ ’ D . 
ritANsMi'TTAL. n.f. [from tranfmit.’] The ,A n c . , r " r - 

ting ; tranfmiffion. of tranf "M- 

Befides th e tranfmittal to England of two-thirds of Hi 
venues of Ireland, they make our country a reTA T 
_their lupernumerary pretenders to offices - l e * or 

TraSsmu'table. adj. [tranfmuable, Fr, from J*' # ; 

Capable of change ; poffible to be changed into anoffier ] 
ture or fubffance. other na * 

It is no eafy matter to demonftrate that air is fo-Tt „ 
convertible into water; how tranfmutable it is unto flefl ma 
be of deeper doubt. Brown's Vulr R„r^ 

7 he fluids and folids of an animal body are eafily w 
mutable into one another. Arbuthnot on 

Transmu'tably. adv. [from tranfmute.] With capacky 'f 
being changed into another fubftance or nature 7 

Transmuta't.on n f [ franfmutation , Fr. tranfmutatio, from 
tranfmuto , Latin.] Change into another nature or fubftance 
I he great aim of alchemy is the tranfmutation of bafe me’ 
tals into gold. 

Am not I old Sly’s fon, by birth a pedlar, by education a 
card maker, by tranfmutation a bear herd. Shake fpeore 

The tranfmutation of plants one into another, is inter nm- 
nalia naturae, for the tranfmutation of fpecies is, in the vulgar 
philofophy, pronounced impoffible; but feeing there appear 
fome manifeft inftances of it, the opinion of impoffibility is 
to be rejected, and the means thereof to be found out. Bac. 

1 he converfion into a body merely new, and which was 
not before ; as filver to gold, or iron to copper* is better 
called, for diftin&ion fake, tranfmutation. ' Bacon. 

The fame land fuffereth fundry tranfmutations of owners 
within one term. Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies* 
is very conformable to the courfe of nature, which feems 
delighted with tranfmutations. Water, which is a very fluid 
taftelefs fait, fhe changes by heat into vapour, which is a 
fort of air, and by cold into ice, which is a hard, pellucid, 
brittle, fufible ftone; and this ftone returns into water by 
heat, and water returns into vapour by cold. Newton. 

The fuppofed change of worms into flies is no real tranf 
mutation ; but moft of thofe members, which at laft be¬ 
come vifible to the eye, are exiftent at the beginning, arti¬ 
ficially complicated together. Bentley’s Sermons . 

To T ransmu'te. v. n. [ tranfmuto, Lat. tranjmuer, French.] 
To change from one nature or fubftance to another. 

Suidas thinks, that by the golden fleece was meant a gol¬ 
den book of parchment which is of fheeps-fkin, and there¬ 
fore called golden, becaufe it was taught therein how other 
metals might be tranfmuted. Raleigh. 

That metals may be tranfmuted one into another I am not 
fatisfied of the fa£E Ray on the Creation . 

Patience fov’reign o’er tranfmuted ill. Van. of hu. Wijhes. 
Transmitter, n.f. [from tranfmute.] One that tranfmutes. 
Tr a'nsom. n.f [ tranfenna , Lat.] 

1. A thwart beam or lintel over a door. 

2 . [Among mathematicians.] The vane of an inftrument called 

a crofs ftaff, being a piece of wood fixed acrofs with a fquare 
focket upon which it Aides. Bailey* 

Transparency, n. f [ tranfparence , Fr. from tr apparent] 
Clearnefs; diaphaneity ; tranflucence; power of tranfmitting 
light. 

A poet of another nation would not haye dwelt fo long 
upon the clearnefs and tranfparency of the ftream ; but in 
Italy one feldom fees a river that is extremely bright and lim¬ 
pid, moft: of them being muddy. Addifon. 

Another caufe is the greater tranfparency of the veflels oc- 
cafioned by the thinnefs and delicacy of their coats. Arbuth. 
TRANSPARENT, n.f. [ tranfparent , Fr. trans and appat eo, 
Latin.] Pervious to the light j clear; pellucid; diaphanous; 
tranflucent; not opaque. 

Nor fhines the filver moon one half fo bright, 

Through the tranfparent bofom of the deep, 

As doth thy face through tears of mine give light. 

Thou fhin’ft in every tear that I do weep. Shakcfpeaf- 


for 


Wait upon him with whom you fptak with your eye; 
there be many wife men that have fecret hearts and 
fparent countenances. Bacons Effiays, ^ 2 3 * 

Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 

As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen; 

And heav’n did this tranfparent veil provide, , 

Becaufe fhe had no guilty thought to hide. 

Her bofom appeared all of chryftal, and fo wonder ^y 
tranfparent , that I faw every thought in her heart. il j J 
Tranfparent forms, too fine for mortal fight, 

Their fluid bodies half-diffolv’d in light. 

Transpi cuousrf 


Milton. 


Philips. 
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TRANSPi'cOQtts. a 4 i- [trans fpecio, Latin.] Tranfparent, 

pervious to the fight. ^ 

1 What if that light. 

Sent from her through the wide tran spicuous air. 

To the terreftrial moon be as a flar. 

Now thv wine’s tranfpicucus , purg d from au 
Jts earthy grols, yet let it feed awhile 

On the fat refule. , • 

To TRANSPl'ERf E. V. n. [tranfpereer, 1 r. trms and ptei if.] 

To penetrate ; to make way through ; to permeate. 

A mind, which through each part inius d dotn pals, 
Fafhions and works, and wholly doth tran pierce 
All this great body of the univerfe. Raleigh J H. of the IV. 
His forceful fpcar, which, hilling as it flew. 

Pierc’d through the yielding planks of jointed wood : 

The Tides tranfpierdd return a rattling found. 

And groans oL Greeks inclos’d came iffuing through the 
wound. ^ Dryden’s An. 

Transpira'tion. n.f [ tranfpiraiion , Fr.] Emiffion in va- 

^That a bullet dipped in oil, by preventing the tranfpiraiion 
of air, will carry farther, and pierce deeper, my experience 
cannot difeern. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

The Iran piration of the obftru&ed fluids is imagined^to be 

x one of the ways that an inflammation is removed. ^ Sharp. 

ToTRANSITRE. v.a. [tranfpho, Lat. tranfpirer, French.] 
To emit in vapour. 

To Transpi're. v. n. [ tranfpirer, Fr.] 

1. To be emitted by infenfible vapour. 

The nuts when frelh got are full of a foft pulpy matter, 
which in time tranfpires, and pafies through the fhell. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

2. To efcape from fecrefy to notice: a fenfe lately innovated 
from France, without neceflity. 

To Transpla'ce. v.a. [trans and place.] To remove; to 
put into a new place. 

It was tranfplaced from the left fide of the Vatican unto a 
more eminent place. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

To TRANSPLANT, v. a. [trans and planto , Lat. tranfplan- 
ter , Fr.] • 

1. 7 o remove and plant in a new place. 

The nobieft fruits tranfplanted in our ifle, 

With early hope and fragrant blofloms fmile. Rofcommon. 

Salopian acres flourifti with a growth. 

Peculiar ftil’d the Ottley ; be thou firft: 

This apple to tranfplant. Phillips. 

If any tranfplant themfclves into plantations abroad, who 
are fchilmaticks or outlaws, fuch are not fit to lay the foun¬ 
dation of a new colony. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

2. To remove. 

Of light the greater part he took 
Tranfplanted from her cloudy fhrine, and plac’d 
In the fun’s orb. Milton. 

Fie profpered at the rate of his own wifhes, being tranf- 
planted out of his cold barren diocefe of Saint David’s into a 
warmer climate. Clarendon. 

Transplanta'tion. n. f [ tranfplantation, Fr.] 

1. The a£I of tranfplanting or removing to another foil. 

It is confeffed, that love changed often doth nothing; nay, 
it is nothing ; for love where it is kept fixed to its firlt ob- 
jc<ft, though it burn not, yet it warms and cnerifhes, fo as it 
needs no tranfplantation, or change of foil, to make it fruit¬ 
ful. Suckling. 

2. Conveyance from one to another. 

J 

What noife have we had for fome years about tranfplanta¬ 
tion of difeafes, and transfufion of blood. Baker. 

3. Removal of men from one country to another. 

Moft of kingdoms have throughly felt the calamities of 
forcible tranfplantations, being either overwhelmed by new 
colonies that fell upon them, or driven, as one wave is driven 
by another to feck new feats, having loft their own. Raleigh. 

This appears a replication to what Menelaus had offered 
concerning the tranfplantation of Ulyffes to Sparta. Broome. 

Transpla’nter. n.f. [from tranjplant.] One that tranf- 
plants. 

1 o Transpo'rt. v. a. [trans and porto, Latin; tranfporter, 
French.] 

I. Fo convey by carriage from place to place. 

1 came hither to trdnfport the tidings. Shakefpearc. 

Why fhoukl fine write to Edmund ! might not you 
Iranfpcrt her purpofes by word. , Shakcfpeare. 

Impede upon men the traiffporration of rivers from one end 
of the world to the other, which, among other ufes, were 
made to tranfport men. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World . 

A fubterranean wind irarfports a hill 
T orn from Pilorus. Milton 

In the difturhanees of a ftate, the wife Pomponius tran- 
Jported all the remaining wifdom and virtue of his country 
mto the fa actuary of peace and learning. Dryden . 

1 o carry into banifinnent: as a felonL \ 

^Ve return alter being t wifpo- ted, and are ten times greater 
*°gues than before. b Swifu 
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3. To fontence as a felon to baniflimenh 

4. To hurry by violence of paffion. 

You are iranfported by calamity 
Thither where more attends you, and you iiaridef 
The helms o’ th’ ftate. 

They laugh as if tranf ported with fome fit 

Of paffion. 

I finew him once tranf ported by the violence ot a fudden 
paffion. D.ydri.. 

If an ally not immediately concerned contribute more than 
the principal party, he ought to have his fhare in what is. 
conquered ; or if his romanrick aifpofiticn trarfpo'. t him fo 
far as to expedl little or nothing, they ihould make it up in 
dignity. t Swjt. 

5. To put into eeftafy; to ravifh with pleafure. 

Here iranfported I behold,' trdn ported touch. Milton. 
Thofe on whom Chrift bellowed miraculous cures were fo 
tranfported with them, that their gratitude iupplanted their 
obedience. " Deca y of Piety. 

Transport, n.f. [ tranfport, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Tranfportation ; carriage 4 conveyance. 

The Romans neglected their maritime affairs ; for they 
ftipulated with the Carthaginians to furnilh them with fhips 
for tranfport and war. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . A veffel of carriage,; particularly a veffel in which foldiers- 
are conveyed. 

Nor dares his tranfport veffel crofs the waves. 

With fuch whofe bones are not compos’d in graves. Dryd. 
Some fpoke of the men of war only, and others added 
the tranfport s. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Rapture ; eeftafy. 

A truly pious mind receives a temporal bleffing with gra¬ 
titude, a fpiritual one with eeftafy and tranfport. South's Serm. 

TranspoNtance. n.f [from tranfport.] Conveyance; car¬ 
riage; removal. 

O, he thou my Charon, 

And give me fvvift tranj'portance to thofe fields. 

Where I may wallow in the liiiy beds 

Propos’d for the deferver ! Shakefp. Troilus atid Crcjfda. 

Transportation, n.f. [from tranfport.] 

1. Removal; conveyance; carriage. 

Sir Francis Cottington and Mr. Endymion Porter had been 
fent before to provide a veflel for their transportation. ~ 

Wottons Life of Buckingham. 
Some were not fo folieitous to provide againft the plague, 
as to know whether we had it from the malignity of our own 
air, or by t> anjportation. Dryden . 

2. Baniflunent for felony. 

3. Ecftatick violence of paffion. 

All pleafures that affect the body muft needs weary, be¬ 
caufe they tranfport, and all traniportaiion is a violence; and 
no violence can be lading but determines upon the falling of 
the fpirits. South. 

Transporter, n.f [from tranfport.] One that tranfports. 
The pilchard merchant may reap a fpeedy benefit by dis¬ 
patching, faving, and felling to the t'anfporters. Carew. 

Transpo'sal. n.j. [from tianfpofe.] The act of putting things 
in each other’,s place. Swijt. 

To TRANSPOSE, v.a. [tranfpofer, French; tranfpofiium, 
Latin.] 

1. To put each in the place of other. 

The letters of Elizabetha regina tranfpofed fignifv, O Eng¬ 
land’s fovereign, thou haft made us happy. Camden’s Rem. 

Tranfpofe the propofitions, making the medius terminus 
the predicate of the firft and the fubjedf of the fecond. Locke. 

2. To put out of place. 

That which you are my thoughts cannot tranfpofe ; 
Angels are bright ftill, though the brighteft fell. Shakefp. 

Transposition, n. J. [ tranfpofition, Fr. from tranfpofe.] 

1. 1 he a<ft of putting one thing in the place of another. 

2. The ftate of being put out ol one place into another. 

The common centre of gravity in the terraqueous globe is 
fteady, and not liable to any accidental tranfpofition, nor hath 
it ever fhifted its ftation. Woodvjaras Nat. Hijl. p. i. 

To TransshaNe. v.a. [tians and Jhape.] To transform; to 
bring into another fhape. 

I’ll ^11 thee how Beatrice prais’d thy wit: I faid thou hadft 
a fine wit; right, faid Ihe, a fine little one ; nay, faid I, he 
hath the tongues ; that I believe, faid Ihe; for' he fwore a 
thing to me on Monday night which he forfwore on Tuefday 
morning; there’s a double tongue: thus did Ihe t>ansjhape 
thy particular virtues. Shakefp. Much ado about nothin? 

To TRANSUBSTANTIATE, v. [tranfubjlantier, Frt]‘ 
To change to another fubftance. J 5 J 

O Self traitor, I do bring 
The fpider love which tranfubjlantiate s all. 

And can convert manna to gall. Donne. 

Nor feemingly, but with keen difpatch 
Of real hunger, and concodive heat 
To tranfubjl antiate ; what redounds, tranfpires 
Through fpirits with eafe. Milton 
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Transubstanti action, v. f [tranfubflantiation, ¥ r.] A mi¬ 
raculous operation believed in the Romifh church, in which 
the elements of the eucbarift are fuppofed to be changed into 
the real body and blood of Christ*. 

How is a Roittanift prepared eafily to fwallow, not only 
againft all probability, but even the clear evidence of his 
fenfes, the doctrine of tranjubjtantiat'ion ?. Locke. 

Transuda'tion. n.f [from tranfude.] The act of palling in 
lweat, or perfpirable vapour, through any integument. 

The drops proceeded not from the tranfudation of the 
liquors within the glafs. Boyle. 

To TRANSLATE, v. n. [ trans and Judo, Latin.] To pal's 
through in vapour. 

Purulent fumes cannot be transmitted throughout the body 
before the maturation of an apofthem, nor after, unlefs the 
humour break ; becaufe they cannot tranjude through the bag 
of an apofthem. Harvey on Corjumptions. 

Transve'rsal. adj. [tranfvefal, Fr. tram and verfalis, Lat.] 
Running croffwife. 

An afeending line, direft, as from foil to father, or grand¬ 
father, is not admitted by the law of England ; or in the 
tran.verfal line, as to the uncle or aunt, great-uncle or great- 
aunt. Hide. 

Transve'rsally. adv. [from tranfuerful. ] In a crofs direc¬ 
tion. 

There are divers fubtile enquiries and demonftrations con¬ 
cerning the feveral proportions of fwiftnefs and diftance in an 
arrow Shot vertically, horizontally, or tranfverfally. Wilkins. 
TRANSVE'RSE. adj. [tranfverfus , Latin.] Being in a crofs 
direftiom 

His violent touch 

Fled and purfu’d tranfve’J'e the refonant fugue. Milton. 

Part in ftrait lines, part in tranfverft are found, 

One forms a crooked figure, one a round ; 

The entrails thefe embrace in fpiral firings, 

Thofe clafp th’ arterial tubes in tender rings. Blackmore. 
What natural agent could impel them fo ftrongly with a 
tranfverfe fide-blow againft that tremendous weight and rapi¬ 
dity, when whole worlds are a falling ! Bentley's Sermons. 
Tr ansve'rslly. adv. [from tranfverfe. ] In a crofs direc¬ 
tion. 

At Stonehenge the ftones lie tranfverfely upon each other. 

Stilling feet. 

In all the fibres of an animal there is a contraftile power; 
for if a fibre be cut tranjverjely , both the ends jfhrinlc and 
make the wound gape. A’buthnot on Aliments. 

Transu'mption. «./ [trans and fumo , Latin.] The aft of 
taking from one place to another. 

Tran'ters. n.f. Men who carry fifh from the fea-coafts to 
fell in the inland countries. Bailey . 

TRAP. n.J. [rpappe, Saxon; trape, Fr. trappola , Italian.] 

1. A fnare fet for thieves or vermin. 

Die as thou fhouldeft, but do not die impatiently, and like 
a fox catched in a trap. Taylor's holy living. 

The trap fprings and catches the ape by the fingers. L'EJir . 

2. An ambufh; a ftratagem to betray or catch unawares. 

And lurking clofely, in await now lay. 

How he might any in his trap betray. Spenfcr. 

God and your majefty 
Proteft mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

They continually laid traps to enfnare him, and made fini- 
fter interpretations of all the good he did. Calamy. 

He feems a trap for charity to lay. 

And cons by night his leflon for the day. Dryden . 

- A play at which a ball is driven with a flick. 

Unruly boys learn to wrangle at trap , or rook at fpan-far- 
t kj nfy Locke on Education. 

"He that of feeble nerves and joints complains. 

From nine-pins, coits, and from trap- ball abftains. King. 
To Trap, v a. [tpappan, Saxon.] ' 

1. To enfnare ; to catch by a fnare or ambufh ; to take by 

ftratagem. , , , , . r 

My brain, more bufy than the lab ring fpider. 

Weaves tedious fnares to trap mine enemies. Shakefp. 

If you require my deeds, with ambufh d arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir’d with falfe alarms. Dryden. 

2. [See Trapping:] To adorn ; to decorate. 

The fteed that bore him 

Was trapp'd with polifh’d fteel, all fhining bright. 

And covered with th’ achievements of the knight. Spenjer. 

To fpoil the dead of weed is facrilege: 

But leave thefe reliques of his living might 
To deck his hearfe and t>ap his tomb black fteed. Fa. djic. 
Lord Lucius prefented to you four milk-white horfes^ t> apt 
in fdver. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

TRAPDO 'ox. n. f. [trap and door.] A door opening and flat¬ 
ting unexpectedly. , 

The arteries which carry from the heart to the ieveral 
parts have valves which open outward like trapdoors , and give 
the blood a free paftage; and the veins, which bring it back 
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to the heart, have valves and trapdoors which open imv d 
fo as to give way into the blood to run into the heart ' £ US ’ 
To Trape. v. a [commonly written to trabfc : probably^ 
the fame original with drab. J 1 o run idly and fluttifhly about 
It is ufed oniy of women. - 

Trapes, n. f. [I fuppofe from trape.] An idle flatternlv womin 
He found the lullen trapes 

Poffeft with th’ devil, worms, and claps. Hudlbras , p ;|j 
From door to door I'd fooner whine and beo; ' 

Than marry fuch a trapes. Gay’s What d'ye call it 

Tra'pstick. n.f [trap and flick.] A flick with which 
drive a wooden ball. 

A foolifh iwoop between a couple of thick bandy legs and 
two long trapjlicks that had no calls. Speftj N" r- 0 

Trapezium, n.f. £rpairs^tov } trapefe , French.] A quadri¬ 
lateral figure, whofe four iides are not equal, and none of 
fides parallel. 

Two of the lateral trapezia are as broad. JVoodwar’ 
TrapEzo'id. n.J. [rpa.7 and ; trapefoide , Fr.] y\ IX 
irregular figure, whofe four fides are not parallel. 
Tra'ppiNGs. n.f. [This word Minjhcw derives from diap 
French, cloath. J 

1. Ornaments appendant to the faddle. 

Caparifons and fteeds, 

Bafes and tinfel trappings , gorgeous knights 

At jouft and tournament. Milton. 

2. Ornaments; drefs; embellishments; externa], Superficial 
and trifling decoration. 

Thefe indeed feem, 

But I have that within which pafleth flicw; 

Thefe but the trappings and the fuits of woe. Shakefpeare. 
He has fair words, rich trappings , and large proniifes; but 
works only for his mafter. L'Ef range. 

The points of honour poets may produce, 

Trappings of life, for ornament, not life. Dryden. 

Such pageantry oe to the people Shown; 

There boaft thy horfe’s trappings , and thy own. Dryden. 

Draw' him ftridily fo, 

That all W'ho view the piece may know 

He needs no trappings of n&itieus fame. Diyden. 

In fhips decay’d no mariner confides. 

Lur’d by the Elided ftern and painted f.des; 

Yet at a ball unthinking fools delight, 

In the gay trappings of a birth-day night. Swift, 

Trash, n.f. [tros , Iflandick; dnjen, German.] 

1. Any thing worthlefs ; drofs ; dregs. 

Lay hands upon thefe traitors, and their irajh. Shakefp. 
Look what a w T ardrobe here is for thee ! 

—Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trafh. * Shahefpcare . 

Who fteals my purfe, fteals trafh ; ’tis fomethi/ig, no¬ 
thing ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his; and has been flave to tlioufands. 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

More than ten Hollcnfhed’s, or Hall’s, or Stows, 

Of trivial houfhold trafh he knows; he knows 
When the queen frown’d or fmil’d. Donne. 

The collectors only confider, the greater fame a writer is 
in pofleffion of, the more trafh he may bear to have tackc 

to him. L Sm f‘- 

Weak foolifh man ! will heav’n reward us there 

With the fame trafj mad mortals wifh for here ? rope- 

2. A worthlefs perfon. 

I fufpeft this traf) t . 

To be a party in this injury. Shakefpeare s Otoe o. 

3. Matter improper for food, frequently eaten by gins in 1 e 

green ficknefs. • r j 

O that inftead of trafh thou’dft taken fteel. . f 

4. I believe that the original fignifleation of trafh is the °PP U E 
of trees, from the verb. 

To Trash. v. a. 

1. To lop ; to crop. 

Being once perfeiSted how to grant fuits. 

Plow to deny them ; whom t’ advance, and w om 
To trafh for overtopping. Shakefpeare s t 4 

2. To crufh ; to humble. , T ws 

Not fuch as was fit to be impofed on hard-hear 
to encumber and trafh them, but fuch as becomes 
nuous people. Hammond Pr^. C^WJ 

Tra'shy. adj. [from trafh.] Worthlefs; vile ; u [ c * 

A judicious* reader will difeover in his clo e jy r f ( len. 
fluff, whofe glittering deceived him in the action. 

To Tra'vail. v.n. [tr aval ller, Fr.] 

1. To labour; to toil. . -.i, 

2. To be in labour; to fuffer the pains of childbirth f 

I travail not, nor bring forth children. J 

She being witli child cried, travailing in on a? ^ rJ ?.. 

to be delivered. . */ the obli- 

His heart is in continual labour; it travails w* ^ 

gation, and is in pangs till it be delivered, • q\> 
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ry. t. T a r r a. To barrafs ; to tire. 

T0 As' if M Aiefe troubles hail not been fufficient to trawl 
■ , A r 5 ‘ )m a crest divifton fell among the nobility. Hayward. 

,hC I'glea^of light turn’d thitherward in hafte 

His traveled fteps. 

Tr4 ’vaii.. n.f. [from the verb.] 

>’ L t"efything of“pfiee, fo this doth require travail. Hook. 
tch impotent perfons as are unable for ftrong travail , are 
vet abk to drive lattle to and fro to their paftute. Spenfer . 

2 ' t In 0 the l dme of" hfr'travail twins were in her. Gen. xxxviii. 

To procure eafy travails of women, the intention rs to 
brin v down the child, but not too taft. Bacon s Nat. Hjl. 
TraveT or Travx'se. n.f. A woodenjamefor 

n• ^TitA VEL U I. n. [This word is generally fuppofed orim- 
* nallv'the lame with tratiftil, and to differ only as particular 
ad oeneral : in feme writers the word is written alike in 
ill its fenfes ; but it is more convenient to write travail lot 
laliour, and travel for journey.] 

, I o mate journeys : it is ufed for fea as well as land, though 
fometimes we diftinguifli it from voyage, a word appropriated 

“ InthTforeft fliall ye lodge, O ye travelling companies of 
_ . • Da. xxi. 13. 

Dedanim. J A/ru J 

Raphael deign’d to travel with Tobias. IVlilton. 

Fain wpu’d l travel to fome foreign (bore, 

So might I to myfelf myfelf reilore. Dryden. 

If others believed he was an Egyptian from his knowledge 
of their rites, it proves at leaft that he ti avelled there. Pope. 

2. To pafs ; to go ; to move. 

Bv th clock tis day ; 

And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp.. Shakefp. 
Time travels in divers paces, with divers perfons; I’ll tell 
you who time ambles withal, who time trots withal. Shakefp. 

) Thus flying Eaft and Weft, and North and South, 

News travelled with increafe from mouth to mouth. Pope. 
To make journeys of curiofity. 

5 Nothing tends fo much to enlarge the mind as travelling , 
that is, making a vifit to other towns, cities, or countries, 
befide thofe in which we were born and educated. Watts. 

4. To labour ; to toil. This Ihould be rather travail. 

If we labour to maintain truth and reafon, let not any 
think that we travel about a matter not needful. Hooker. 
I’ve watch’d and travelled hard ; 

Some time I fliall fleep out; the reft I’ll whittle. Shakefp. 

To Tra'vel. v. a. 

j. To pafs ; to journey over. 

Thither to arrive I travel thus profound. Milton. 

2. To force to journey. 

There are other privileges granted unto moft of the cor¬ 
porations, that they fhall not be charged with garrifons, and 
they fhall not be travelled forth of their own franchifes. SpenJ. 
Tra'vel. n.f. [travail, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. Journey ; aft of pafling from place to place. 

Love had cut him fhort. 

Confin'd within the purlieus of his court* 

Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat, 

His travels ended at his country-feat. Dryden. 

Mingled fend into the dance 
Moments fraught with all the treafures. 

Which thy eaftern travel view«. Prior. 

2. Journey of curiofity or inftruftion. 

Let him fpend his time no more at home. 

Which would be great impeachment to his age, 

In having known no travel in his youth. Shakefpeare. 
Travel in the younger fort is a part of education ; in the 
elder a part of experience. Bacon s EJfays , N°. 18. 

A man not enlightened by travel or reflexion, grows as 
fond of arbitrary power, to which he hath been ufed, as of 
barren countries, in which he has been born and bred. Addif 

3. Labour; toil. This fhould be travail: as in Daniel. 

He wars with a retiring enemy. 

With much more travail than with viftory. Daniel. 

What think’ft thou of our empire now, though earn’d 
With travel difficult. Milton. 

4. Labour in childbirth. This fenfe belongs rather to travail . 

Thy mother well deferves that fhort delight, 

The naufeous qualms of ten long months" and travel to 
requite. Dryden s Pirg. 

4. Travels. Account of occurrences and obfervations of°a 
journey into foreign parts. 

A book of his travels hath been honoured with the tranfla- 
tion of many languages. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Hiftories engage the foul by fenfible occurrences ; as alfo 
voyages, travels , and accounts of countries. Watts . 

Traveller, n.f [ travaillcur , Fr. from travel.] 

1. One who goes a journey ; a wayfarer. 

The weary traveller wand’ring that way * 

Therein did often quench his thirfty heat Fairy 9 u. b. ii. 
A little eafe to thefe my torments give, 
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Before I go where all in filence mourn. 

From whofe dark fliores no travellers return. ^ Sandy:* 
This was a common opinion among the Geflffiiies, that the 
o-ods fometimes affumed human fhape, and converted upon 
earth with flrangers and travellers. Bentley's Sermons . 

2. One who vifits foreign countries. ■' 

Farewel monfieur traveller ; look you lifp and wear ftrang© 
fuits, and difable all the benefits of your own country. >Joak. 

The traveller into a foreign country knows more by the 
eve than he that flayeth at home can by relation of the tra- 
ffgUgr Bacon's Nnv Atlantis * 

They are travellers newly arrived in a ftrange country, we 
fhould therefore not miflead them. . Locre, 

Tra'veltainted. adj. [travel and tainted.] Harraft'ed ; fa¬ 
tigued with travel. 

I have foundered nine fcore and odd pofts : and here, tra- 
vcltainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Coleville. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. n. 

TRA'VERS. adv. [French.] Athwart; aerofs. Not uied. 

He fvvears brave oaths, and breaks them bravely, quite 
tr avers, athwart the heart of his lover. ^ Shakefpeare * 

Tra'vekse. adv. [a. traverse French.] Croffwife.; athwart. 
Bring water from fome hanging grounds, in long furrows ; 
and from thofe drawing it traverje 10 ipread. Bacon. 

The ridges of the fallow field Jay trave fe. Hayward. 

Trave'rse. prep. Through croffwife. 

He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc’d eye, and loon tuiverfc 
The whole battalion views their order due. Milton > 

Tra'verse. adj. [tranveJus, Lat. travefe, hr.] Lying acrols; 
lying athwart. 

The paths cut with traverfc trenches much encumbered 
the carriages until the pioneers levelled them. Hayward. 

Oak being ftrong in all politicos, may be trufted in crofs 
and trave f e work lor Summers. - Wotton s Architect . 

Tra'verse. n. f. 

1. Any thing laid or built crofs. 

The Tirfan cometh with all his generation ; and if there be 
a mother from whom the whole lineage defeended, there is a 
traverje placed in a loft where file litteih. Bacon . 

Some wind inftruments are blown at a fmall hole in the 
fide, which ttraiteneth the breath at the firft entrance; the 
rather in refpeft of their traverfc and flops above the hole, 
which performeth the fipple’s part. Bacon. 

2. Something that thwarts, crofles, or obftrufts ; crofs acci¬ 
dent; thwarting cbftacle. This is a fenfe rather French 
than Englifh. 

A juft and lively pifture of human nature in its aftions, 
paffions, and travef'es of fortune. Dryden . 

He fees no defeft in himfelf, but is fatisfied that he fhould 
have carried on his defigns well enough, had it not been for 
unlucky traverfes not in his power. Loch. 

To Tra'verse. v. a. [traverfer , Fr. It was anciently ac¬ 
cented On the I aft lyllable.] 

1. To crols ; to lay athwart. 

Myfelf, and fuch 

As flept within the fliadow of your power, 

Have wander’d with our traverjl arms, and breath’d 
Our fufferance vainly. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

The parts fhould be often t raver fed or crofted Sv the flow¬ 
ing of the folds which loofely encompafs them, without fit¬ 


ting too ftraight. 


-©---- Dryden's Duf efnoy . 

2. To crofs by way of oppofition ; to thwart with obftaoles. 

This treatife has, fince the firft conception thereof, been 
often traverfed with other thoughts. 4 IVotton. 

You lave th’ expence of long litigious laws, 

Where fuits are £1 avert'd , and fo little won, 

That he who conquers is but laft undorie. Dryden. 

John Bull thought himfelf now of age to look after his 
own affairs ; Irog refolved to traverje this new projeft, and 
to make him unealy in his own family. A buthnot. 

3. To oppofe fo as to annul. A law term. 

Without a good fkill in hiftory, and a new geography to 
underftand him aright, one may lofe himfelf in t^averfing the 
decree. Bake> ’s Reflections on Lea ninp. 

4. To wander over ; to crofs. 6 ' 

He many a walk trave- s'd 
Of ftatelieft covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

The lion fmarting with the hunter’s lpear, 

Though deeply wounded, rio way yet difmay’d ; 

In fullen fury trave fes the plain, 

1 o find the vent i*ous foe. p • 

1 • . . , *T l IQ* • 

iselieve me, prince, there s not an African 
That traverfes our vaft Numidian defart* 

In queft of prey, and lives upon his bow, 

But better praftifes thefe boafted virtues. Addi r on's Ga*o 
What leas you t-avert'd and whaMklcU you fought I Pod. 

5. iolurvey; to examine thoroughly. 

My purpole is to traverje the nature, principles, and pro- 
peme^ of this dettftable v.ee, ingratitude. South's SeZcns. 
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T R E 


Shakefpeare. 


Donne. 


To fee thee fight, to fee thee travelfe, to fee thee here, 
to fee thee there. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Fra vesty. adj. [travcjli, Fr.J D refled fo as to be made ri¬ 
diculous 3 burlefqued. 

1 RAUMA ; tick. ad. [’Pfoi'jy.cil ] Vulnerary. 

I deterged and difpofed the ulcer to incam, and to do fo I 
put the patient into a traumatick decoction. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
I ray. n. J. [tray % Swedifh.] A fhallow wooden velTel in 
which meat or fifh is carried. 

Sift it into a tray, or bole of wood. Moxon's Mcch. Excr. 

No more her care (hall fill the hollow tray, 

To fat the guzzling hogs with floods of whey. Gay. 

Tra' ytrip. 72. J. A kind of play, I know not of what kind. 
Shall I play my freedom at tray trip, and become thy bond 
Have. Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 

Frf/acherous. adj. [from treachery.] Faithlefs; perfidious 3 
guilty of deferting or betraying. 

He bad the lion to be remitted 
Unto his feat, and thofe fame treacherous vile 
Be punifh’d for their prefumptuous guile. Hubberd's Tale. 

Defire in rapture gaz’d awhile, 

And faw the treach'rous goddefs fmile. Swift. 

Trf/acherously. adv. [from / eacherous.] Faithlefsly 3 per- 
fldioufly 3 by treafon 3 by ftratagem. 

Then ’gan Caraufius tyrannize anew. 

And him Aledtus treacheroufy flew. 

And too,k on him the robe of emperor. Fain Ejht. b. ii. 
Thou haft (lain 

'The flower of Europe for his chivalry, 

And treacheroufy haft thou vanquifh’d him. 

L-et others freeze with angling reeds, 

Or treacheroufy poor fifh befet, 

With ftrangling fnare, or winding net. 

I treated, trufted you, and thought you mine; 

When, in requital of my beft endeavours. 

You trcachei oufy practis'd to undo me, 

Seduc’d my only child, and ftole her. Otway. 

They bid him ftrike, to appeafe the ghoft 
Of his poor father treacheroufy loft. Dry den's Juvenal. 

"I rf/acherouSi\Ess. n. J. [from treacherous.] The quality of 
being treacherous 3 perfidioufnefs. 

TREACHERY. n.f. [trichef ie , French.] Perfidy; breach of 
faith. 

T rea'chetor. 'in.f. [from trjeher , tricheur , Fr.] A traitor; 
TreAchour. ) one who betrays; one who violates his 
faith or allegiance. 

Good Claudius with him battle fought, 

In which the king was by a treachetour 

Difguifed flain. Fairy fhteen, b. ii. 

Where may that trcachour then be found, 

Or by what means may I his footing tract. Fairy Epueen. 
TreAcle. n.f. [triacle, Fr. triackle , Dutch; theriaca , Lat.j 

1. A medicine made up of many ingredients. 

The phyfician that has obferved the medicinal virtues of 
t'eacle, without knowing the nature of each of the lixty odd 
ingredients, may cure many patients with it. Boyle. 

Tt eacle water has much of an acid in it. Floyer. 

2. Moloifes ; the fpume of fugar. 

To Tread, v. n. pret. t’od. part. pafT. trodden. [ trudan , Go- 
thick ; tij-ieban, Saxon ; t eden, Dutch.] 

1. To fet the. foot. 

He ne’er drinks. 

But Timoil’s filver treads upon his lip* Shakefpeare. 

Thofe which perfume the air moft, being trodden upon 
and crufhed, are burnet,. wild thyme, and water mint; 
therefore fet whole alleys of them, to have the pleafure when 
vou walk or tread. Bacon s Efdys. 

Thofe dropping gums 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 
Where’er you tread the blufhing flow’rs fliall rife. Pope. 

2. To trample 3 to fet the feet in fcorn or malice. 

Thou 

Muft, as a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet, or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thy country’s ruin. 

And bear the palm. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Thou malt tread upon their high places. Deut. xxxiii. 29. 

3. To walk with form or ftate. 

When he walks, he moves like an engine. 

And the ground Ihrinks before his trading. Shakefpeare. 
Ye that ftately tread or lowly creep. Milton. 

4. To copulate as birds. 

When fhepherds pipe on oaten ftraws; 

When turtles tread Shakefpeare. 

What dill a nee between the treading or coupling, and the 
laying of the egg? Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

They bill, they tread , Alcyone comprefs’d. 

Seven days fits brooding on her floating neft. 

To Tread, v. a. 

1. To walk on 5 to feel under the foot. 

Would,I had never t.od this Englifh earth, 

Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it 1 


2. 
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He dy’d obedient to fevered Jaw, 

Forbid to tread the promis’d land he faw. 

I o prels under the foot. 

T.ead the .Stuff out on the floor to prevent flin-n 
10 beat; to track. 



A 


lie. 


S-.i-ift. 


Milt, 


m. 


Milu 


m. 


en. 


Dry den. 


Shakefpeare. 


Full of briars is this working world. 

—They are but burs: if we walk not in the trnM 
our very petticoats will catch them. Shaiefi /, 

4. To walk on in a formal or ftately manner *"*■ ** “■ 

Methought fte trod the ground with greater mc „ . 

5. To cruft under foot; to trample in contempt orh^i* 

Through thy name will we/W them under'th* -r 
againft us. p . f ci \ fife 

Why was I rais’d the meteor of the world ° 5> 
Hung in the Ikies, and blazing as I travell’d * 

’Till all my fires were fpent 3 and then caft downward 
1 o be trod out by (Yefar ? Drvden's dll r t 

6. To put in atiion by the feet. f or Lcve. 

They tread their wine-preffes and fuffer thirft 1 . 

7. To love as the male bird the female. * 

He feather’d her and trod her. Drvdm\ J? n 

Tread 72/[from the verb.] Footing; ft ep withlthe 

Ir the itreets were pav’d with thine eyes. 

Her feet were much too dainty for fuch tread. Sbakefaar, 

I he quaint mazes in the wanton green, Jl 

For want of tread , are undiftinguifiiable. * 

High above the ground 
Their march was, and the paflive air upbore 
Their nimble tread. 

^ The dancer on the rope, with doubtful tread , 

Gets wherewithal to cloath and buy him bread.' Dryd t 

How wert thou wont to walk with cautious tread ' * 

A difh of tea, like milk-pad, on thy head ! ^ Swift 

2 . Way; track; path. J * 

Cromwell is the king’s fecretary: further, 

Stands in the gap and tread for more preferment. SbM 

3^ The cocks part in the egg. 

l reAder. 72./ [from tread .] He who treads. 

The treaders fliall tread out no wine in their prefles. Ifa. 

Tre'acle. n.f [from tread.] ‘ ' 

1. A part of an engine on which the feet a& to put it in mo¬ 
tion. 

The farther the fore-end of the treadle reaches out beyond 
the fore-fide of the lathe, the greater will the fweep of the 
fore-end of the treadle be, and confequently the more revo¬ 
lutions is made at one tread. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 

2 . The fperm of the cock. 

Whether it is not made out of the garm, or treadle of the 
egg, feemeth of lefler doubt. Brown's Vulgar Emms. 

At each end of the egg is a treadle , formerly thought to 
be the cock’s fperm. Dei ham. 

TREASON. n.f [ trahifon, French.] An offence committed 
againft the dignity and majefty of the commonwealth: it is 
divided into high treafon and petit treafon. High treafon is 
an offence againft the fecurity of the commonwealth, or of 
the king’s majefty, whether by imagination, word, or deed; 
as to compafs or imagine treafon , or the death of the prince, 
or the queen confort, or his fon and heir-apparent; or to de¬ 
flower the king’s wife, or his eldeft daughter unmarried, 
or bis eldeft fon’s wife ; or levy war againft the king in his 
realm, or to adhere to his enemies by aiding them; or to 
counterfeit the king’s great feal, privy feal, or money; or 
knowingly to bring falfe money into this realm counterfeited 
like the money of England, and to utter the fame; or to 
kill the king’s chancellor, treafurer, juftice of the one bench, 
or of the other; juftices in Eyre, juftices of aflize, juflices 
of oyer and terminer, when in their place and doing their 
duty ; or forging the king’s feal manual, or privy fignet; or 
diminifhing or impairing the current money: and, in fuch 
treafon , a man forfeits his lands and goods to the king : and 
it is called treafon paramount. Petit treafon is when a fervant 
kills bis mafter, a wife her hufband ; lecular or religious kills 
his prelate : this treafon gives forfeiture to every lord w;tbm 
his own fee : both treafo?is are capital. Cow cl. 

Man difobeying, 

Difloyal breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againft the high lupremacy of heaven : 

To expiate his treafon hath nought left. Muton. 

He made the overture of thy treafons to us. Shakefpeare. 
Athaliah cried, t'-eafon , treafon. 2 KsrigsW- l'A- 

Trf/asonable. } adj. [from treafon.] Having the nature or 

Treasonous. 3 guilt of treafon. T>eajonous is out of ufe. 

Him by proofs as clear as founts in July 
I know to be corrupt and treasonous. Shakefp. Henry VII . 

Againft the undivulg’d pretence I fight 

Of t> eas'nous malice. ' Shakefpeare' s Macbet 

Moft mens heads had been intoxicated with imaginations 
of plots^ and treafon able practices. Clot en on. 

Were it a draught for June when fhe banquets, 

I wou’d not tafte thy treajonous offer. # ’ on ‘ 

A credit to run ten millions in debt without pafltamenfarv 
fecurity is dangerous, illegal, and perhaps t eajonabV 
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TREASURE, n.f [infer, Fr. thefaurus , Latin.] Wealth 

hoarded; riches accumulated. . 

An inventory, importing 
The feveral parcels of his plate, his treafure. 

Rich fluffs. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

They bull t treafure cities. Fxod. 1. 11. 

He ufed his laws as well for colle&ing 01 treafure , as for 
rnrre£fing of manners. Bacon. 

Gold is treafure as well as filver, becaufe not decaying, 

and never finking much in value. Locku 

To Treasure, v. a. [from the noun.] To hoard ; to repo- 

fit; to Jay up. , , r a 

After thy hardnefs and impenitent heart thou treajureji r up 

unto thyfelf wrath againft the day of wrath. , Rom. ii. 5 - 
Pra&ical principles are treafured up in man’s mind, that, 
like the candle of the Lord in the heart of every man, dif- 
covers what he is to do, and what to avoid. South. 

No, my remembrance treafures honeft thoughts. 

And holds not things like thee; I fcorn thy friendfhip. 

Rowe. 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar fphere. 

Since all things loft on earth are treafur'd there. Pope. 
Treasurer, n.f. [from treafure ; treforier , Fr.] One who 
has care of money; one who has charge of treafure. 

This is my treafurer, let him fpeak 
That I have referv’d nothing. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
Before the invention of laws, private affetftions in fupreme 
rulers made their own fancies both their treafurers and hang¬ 
men, weighing in this balance good and evil. Raleigh. 

TreAsurership. n.f. [from treafurer.'] Office or dignity of 
treafurer. 

He preferred a bafe fellow, who was a fuitor for the trea- 
furerjhip , before the moft worthy. Hakewill. 

TreAsurehouse. n.f [ tieajure and houfe.] Place where 
hoarded riches are kept. 

Let there be any grief or difeafe incident to the foul of 
for which there is not in this treafurehoufe a prefent 


men, 


comfortable remedy to be found. 

Thou filver t> eafurehoufe, 

Tell me once more, what title doft thou bear ? Shakefp. 
Gather together into your fpirit, and its treafurehoufe , the 
memory, not only all the promiles of God, but alfo the for¬ 
mer fenfes of the divine favours. Taylor's holy living. 

TreAsury. n.f. [from treafure treforerie, Fr.] A place in 
which riches are accumulated. 

And make his chronicle as rich with prize. 

As is the ouzy bottom of the fea 

With funken wreck and fumlefs treafuries. Shakefpeare . 

Thy fumptuous buildings 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury . Shakefp. Henry VI. 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf 
Yields to the theft. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

He had a purpofe to furnifh a fair cafe in that univerfity 
with choice collections from all parts, like that famous trea- 
Jwy of knowledge at Oxford. Wotton. 

The ftate of the treafury the king beft knows. Temple. 
Phyficians, by treafu ies of juft obfervations, grow to flcill 
in the art of healing. Watts . 

To Treat, v. a. [trader, Fr. traSo, Lat.] 

1. To negotiate ; to fettle. 

To treat the peace, a hundred fenators 
Shall be commilfioned. Dryden's AEn. 

2. [TraElo, Lat.] To difeourfe on. 

3. 'Fo ufe in any manner, good or bad. 

He treated his prifoner with great harJfhnefs. 

Since living virtue is with envy curs’d, 

And the beft men are treated like the worft; 

Do thou, juft goddefs, call our merits forth, 

And give each deed th’ exa£t, intrinlick worth. 

4 * * o handle; to manage; to carry on. 

Zeuxis and Polygnotus treated their fubjetis in 
tures, as Homer did in his poetry. 

5 * To entertain with expence. 

^ 0 Ti RE .^ T * v ‘ n ' [baiter, Fr. tpahtian, Saxon.] 

To difeourfe; to make difeuflions. 

Of love they treat till th’ ev’ning ftar appear’d. Milton. 
Abfence, what the poets call death in love, has given oc- 
cafion to beautiful complaints in thofe authors who have treat- 
e d ot this paffion in verfe. 

2. 1 o practife negotiation. 

T he king treated with them. 

3 * T o come to terms of accommodation. 

Inform us, will the emp’ror treat ? 

4 ^ To make gratuitous entertainments. 
iR£ AT. n. J. [from the verb.] 

** An entertainment given. 

7 - his is the ceremony of my fate ; 

A parting treat, and I’m to die in ftate. Dryden. 

He pretends a great concern for his country, and infieht 

a V n ° W fu ? P rofelIions > when recommended by 

reat, dilpofe an audience to hea,r reafon. Collier . 
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What tender maid but muft a vitiim fall 
For one man’s treat? but for another s ball ? 

2. Something given at an entertainment. 

Dry figs and grapes, and wrinkled dates were fet, 

In canifters t’ enlarge the little t cat. Dryden. 

The King of gods revolving in his mind 
Lycaon’s guilt and his inhuman t eat. Dryden. 

Trf/atable. adj. [ iraitable , Fr.] Moderate ; not violent. ^ ^ 
A virtuous mind fhould rather wifh to depart this worla 
with a kind of treatable diflblution, than be f'uddenly cut oft 
in a moment, rather to be taken than (hatched away. Hooker. 

The heats or the colds of feafons are lefs t ■ eatable than 
with us. Temple* 

Tre'atise. n.f [tradatiif Latin.] Difeourfe; written trac¬ 
tate. 

The time has been my fell of hair 
Wou’d at a diftnal tieatife rouze, and ftir 
As life were in’t. Shakefpeare. 

Befides the rules given in this treatife to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, there is required a long conver- 
fation with the beft pieces. * Dryden's Duf e noy. 

Tr eAtment. n.f. [traitment, French.] Uiage; manner of 
ufing good or bad. 

Scarce an humour or chara&er which they have not ufed ; 
all comes wafted to us : and were they to entertain this age, 
they could not now make fuch plenteous treatment. D/yden. 
Accept fuch t catment as a Twain affords. Pope. 

Treaty, n.f. [trade, Fr.] 

1. Negotiation; a£t of treating. 

She began a treaty to procure ; 

And ftabfifh terms betwixt both their requefts. Fa. Efu. 

2. A compaift of accommodation relating to publick affairs. 

A peace was concluded, being rather a bargain than a 
treaty. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Echion 

Let fall the guiltlefs weapon from his hand, 

And with the veft a peaceful treaty makes. Addifon's Ovid. 
For entreaty : fupplication ; petition ; felicitation. 

He caft by treaty and by trains 
Her to perfuade. Spenfer * 

I muft 

To the young man fend humble treaties , doge, 

And palter in the fhift of lownefs. Shakefpeare . 

Trf/ble. adj. [triple, Fr. ttiplus, triplex , Lat.] 

1. Threefold; triple. 

Some I fee. 

That twofold balls and treble feeptres carry. Shakefpeare , 

Who can 

His head’s huge doors unlock, whofe jaws with great 

And dreadful teeth in treble ranks are fet. Sandys . 

All his malice ferv’d but to brino- forth 
. ^ 

Infinite goodnefs, grace, aj)d mercy fhewn 

On man by him feduc’d ; but on himfelf 

Treble confufion, wrath, and vengeance pour’d. Milton . 

A lofty tow’r, and ftrong on ev’ry fide 

With treble walls. Dryden's /En. 

The pious Trojan then his jav’lin fent, 

The fhield gave way; through treble plates it went 

Of folid brafs. Dryden's /En. 

2. Sharp of found. A mufical term. 

The (harper or quicker percuffion of air caufeth the more 
treble found, and the lower or heavier the more bafe found. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 179. 
ToTre'ble. v. a. [from the adjective; triplico , Lat. triplet^ 
Fr.] To multiply by three ; to' make thrice as much. 

She conceiv’d, and trebling the due time. 

Brought forth this monftrous mafs. Spenfer . 

I would not be ambitious in my wifh. 

To wifh myfelf much better ; yet for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myfelf, 

A thoufand times more fair. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Aquarius fliines with feebler rays. 

Four years he trebles, and doubles fix fcore days. Creech 
To Tre' bee. v. n. To become threefold. 

Whoever annually runs out, as the debt doubles and trebles 
upon him, fo doth his inability to pay it. Swift. 

Tre'ble. n.f. A (harp found. J " 

The treble cutteth the air fo (harp, as it returneth too fwift 
to make the found equal; and therefore a mean or tenor 
the fweeteft. 

The lute (till trembles underneath thy nail : 

At thy well-ftiarpen’d thumb from fhore to ftiore, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafes roar. Dryden . 

Tre bleness. 72./ [from treble.] The ftate of being treble. 
The juft proportion of the air percuffed towards the bafe- 
nefs or treblenejs of tones, is a great fecret in founds. Bacon. 

Tre bly. adv. [from treble.] Thrice told ; in threefold num¬ 
ber or quantity. 

His jav’lin fent, < 

The fhield gave way; through treble plates it went 
Uf folid brafs, of linnen trebly roll’d. Drvden's /En, 
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T R E 

The feed being fo neceffary for the maintenance of the 
^ feveral fpecies, it is in fome doubly and trebly defended. Ray. 
TREE. n. ft trie , Iflandlck; tree, Danifh.] 

1. A large vegetable rifing, with one woody Rem, to a con- 
fiderable height. 

Trees and Ihrubs, of our native growth in England, are 
diftinguifhed by Ray. i. Such as have their flowers disjoint¬ 
ed and remote from the fruit; and thefe are, i. Nuciferous 
ones ; as, the walnut tree, the hazel-nut tree,- the beach, 
the chefnut, and the common oak. 2. Coniferous ones ; 
of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and "female; the pine, 
the common alder tree, and the birch tree. 3. Bacciferous ; 
as, the juniper and yew trees. 4. Lanigerous ones ; as, the 
black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, and ofiers of 
all kinds. 5. Such as bear their feeds, having an imperfect 
flower, in leafy membranes; as, the horfe-bean. 6. Such 
as have their fruits and flowers contiguous ; of thefe fome are 
pomiferous; as, apples and pears : and fome bacciferous; as, 
the forb or fervice tree, the white or hawthorn, the wild 
rofe, fweet brier, currants, the great bilbery buflb, honey- 
fuckle, joy. Pruniferous ones, whofe fruit is pretty large 
and foft, with a ftone in the middle; as, the black-thorn or 
floe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the black cherry, 
(s’ c. Bacciferous ones; as, the ftrawberry tree in the 
weft of Ireland, mifletoe, water elder, the dwarf, a large 
laurel, the viburnum or way-fairing tree, the dog-berry tree, 
the fea black thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the p'ivet bar¬ 
berry, common elder, the holy, the buckthorn, the berry¬ 
bearing heath, the bramble, and fpindle tree or prickwood. 
Such as have their fruit dry when ripe; as, the bladder nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and afli, the maple, the 
gaule or fweet willow, common heath, broom, dyers wood, 
furze or gorfe, the lime tree, idc. Miller. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragonifh, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Who can bid the tree unfix his earth-bound root. Shak. 
It is pleafant to look upon a tree in Summer covered with 

• green leaves, decked with blofloms, or laden with fruit, and 

calling a pleafant {hade : but to confider how this tree fprang 
from a little feed, how nature ftiaped and fed it till it came 
to this greatnefs, is a more rational pleafure. Burnet. 

Trees {hoot up in one great ftem, and at a good diftance 
from the earth, fpread into branches : thus goofeberries are 
flhrubs, and oaks are trees. Locke . 

2. Any thing branched out. 

Vain are their hopes who fancy to inherit, 

By trees of pedigrees, or fame or merit : 

Though plodding heralds through each branch may trace 
Old captains and di&ators of their race. Dryden. 

Tree germander, n. f A plant. 

Tree of life. n.f. [lignu?n vita, Latin.] An evergreen: the 

• wood is efteemed by turners. Miller. 

Tp.ee p im ofe. n. f. A plant. 

Treen. old plur. of tree. 

Well run greenhood, got between 
Under the fand-bag he was feen ; 

Lowting low like a for’fter green. 

He knows his tackle and his treen. Benj. Johnfon. 

Treen. adj. Wooden ; made of wood. Obfolete. 

Sir Thomas Rookefby, being controlled for firft fuffering 
himfelf to be ferved in treen cups, anfwered, thefe homely 
cups pay truly for that they contain : .1 had rather drink out 
of treen and pay gold and filver, than drink out of gold and 
filver and make wooden payments. Camden. 

Tre'foil. n.f. [trifoliv.m , Lat.] A plant. 

The trefoil hath a papilionaceous flower, confifting of the 
ftandard, the wings and keel coming out of the empalement 
together with the pointal covered with its fringed {heath : it 
becomes a capfule hidden in the empalement, and full of 
feeds ftiaped like a kidney, adhering dole to the capfule when 
ripe: fome have flowers confifting of one leaf, and filled 
with kidney-lhaped feeds: to this muft be added, that the 
leaves grow by threes, feldom by four or fives, on a common 
footftalk. ‘ Miller. 

Hope, by the ancients, was drawn in the form of a lweet 
and beautiful child, ftanding upon tiptoes, and a trefoil , or 
three-leaved grafs in her hand. Peacha?n on D awing. 

Some fow trefoil or rye-grafs with their clover. Mortimer. 
TRE'ILLAGE. n.f [French.] 

Trcillage is a contexture of pales to fupport efpalliers, 

• making a diftintft inclofure of any part of a garden. Trevoux. 

7 here are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 

' makers of flower-gardens are epigrammatifts and fonneteers, 
contrivers of bowers, grotto’s, treillages, and cafcades, are 

‘ romance writers. Spectator , N°. 477 * 

TRE'LLIS. n.f. [French.] Is a ftru&ure of iron, wood, 
or ofier, the parts crofting each other like a lattice. Trevoux. 

To Tre'mble. v. n. [trembler , Fr. tvemo, Lat.] 

1. To ftiake as with fear or cold ; to fhiver; to quake ; to 
fiiudder. 


cart. 


TRE 

My compaftionate heart 
Will not permit my eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by furmile w 7 

God’s name 

And power thou trembleft at. Shakefpeare's AU, m 
Shew your flaves how cholerick you are, ™ y ^ * 
And make your bondmen tremble. ' Sbakefp. r r 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us iremh/^' 
Touches us not with pity. Shakefa v r 

They {hall fear and tremble. y ^f ar \ 

When he heard the king, he fell into fuch 
he could hardly fpeak. 6 cnut 

Frighted Turnus trembl'd as he fpoke. 

He {hook the facred honours of his head, ^ ^ 

With terror trembVd heav’n’s fubfiding hill/ 

And from his fhaken curls ambrofial dews diftil. j) j 
Ye powers, revenge your violated altars, ’ ^ >! ' 

That they who with unhallow’d hands approach 
May tremble. 4 n 

o quiver; to totter. 

Sinai’s grey top {hall tremble. 

We cannot imagine a mafs of water to have flood upon 
the middle of the earth like one great drop, or a tremhlZ 
jelly,v and all the places about it dry. * Burnet 

3. T'o quaver; to ftiake as a found. 

Winds make a noife unequally, and fometimes when ve¬ 
hement tremble at the height of their blaft. Sacon 

Tre'melingly. adv. [from trembling.'] So as to {hake or 
quiver. 

Tremblingly fhe ftood, 

And on the fudden dropt. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Say what the ufe, were finer opticks giv’n. 

Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To fmart and agonize at every pore ? Pope, 

Tremendous, adj. [ tre?nendus , Latin.] Dreadful; horrible * 
aftoniftiingly terrible. 

There ftands an altar where the prieft celebrates fome 
myfteries facred and tremendous. Tatler, N°. 57. 

In that portal ftiou’d the chief appear, 

Each hand tremendous with a brazen fpear. Pope's Odyjfey. 
Tre'mour. n.f. [ tremor , Lat.] 

1. The Rate of trembling. 

He fell into an univerfal tremour of all his joints, that 
when going his legs trembled under him. Harvey. 

By its ftyptick and {Emulating quality it affe&s the nerves, 
occafioning tremours. Arhutbnot on Aliments, 

2. Quivering or vibratory motion. 

•’ Thefe ftars do not twinkle when viewed through telefcopes 
which have large apertures : for the rays of light which pafs 
through divers parts of the aperture tremble each of them 
apart, and by means of their various, and fometimes con¬ 
trary t, emors fall at one and the fame time upon different 
points in the bottom of the eye. Newton. 

Tre'mulous. adj. [ tremulus , Lat.] 

1. Trembling; fearful. 

The tender tremulous chriftian is cafily diftra&ed and amazed 
by them. Decay of Piety. 

2. Quivering ; vibratory. 

Breath vocalized, that is, vibrated or undulated, impreftes 
a fwift tremulous motion in the lips, tongue or palate, which 
breath pafling fmooth does not. Holder. 

As thus th’ effulgence tremulous I drink, 

The lambent light’nings {hoot acrofs the Iky. Tbomfon. 
Tre'mulousness. n.f. [from tremulous.] The ftate of qui¬ 
vering. r 

•Tren. n. f. A fifh fpear. din J m 

To Trench, v. a. [trancher , Fr.] 

1. To cut. 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 

With twenty trenched gafties on his head. Sbakejjpeare, 

This weak imprefs of love is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Diftolves to water, and doth lofe his form. Smuefpeaie. 

2. To cut or dig into pins or ditches. 

Pioneers with fpades and pickax arm’d, 

Forerun the royal camp to trench a field. . 

Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 

Firft draw thy faulchion, and on ev’ry fide 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide. °Py 

The trenching plough or coulter is ufeful in P a “ ur ^'§ r /^.’ 

• to cut out the fides of trenches or drains. Kkn ///£ 

Trench, n.f. [ tranche , Fr.J 

1. A pit or ditch. 

On-that coaft build, , , $ 

And with a trench enclofe the fruitful field. ^ Pf^J n ^ rt 0 f 
When you have got your water up to the hig e P 
the land, make a fmall trench to carry feme of the wa ’ 

keeping it always upon a level. . Mortimer a 

2. Earth thrown up to defend foldiers in their appro->- 

town, or to guard a camp. Tbs 


TRE 

The citizens of Corioli have iflued forth 
And given to Lartius and to Marci'us battle : 

I faw^our party to the trenches driven. 

And then I came away. Sbakcfpeare s Conolanus. 

William carries on the trench , . 

Till both the town and caftle -yield. Prior. 

Trenchant, adj. [ trenchant , Fr.j Cutting; {harp. 

He fiercely took his trenchant blade in hand, 

With which he ftruck fo furious and fo fell. 

That nothing feem’d the puiflance could withftand. F. Q. 

Againft a vanquifh’d foe, their fvvords 
Were fharp and trenchant , not their words. Hudibras . 

Tre'ncher. n.f [from Bench ; trenchoir , Fr.] 

1 A piece of wood on which meat is cut at table. 

No more 

I’ll ferape trencher , nor wafti difh. Sbakefp. Tempeft , 

My elfate deferves an heir more rais’d, 

Than one which holds a trencher. Shak. Timon of Athens. 
When we find our dogs, we fet the difti or trencher on the 
©■round. More's Antidote againft Atheifn. 

Their homely fare difpatch’d ; the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and foon devour. Dryden. 
Many a child may have the idea of a fquare trencher , or 
round plate, before he has any idea of infinite. Locke. 

2. The table. 

How often haft thou. 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board, 

. When I have feafted. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Food; pleafures of the table. 

It could be no ordinary declenfion of nature that could 
bring fome men, after an ingenuous education, to place their 
fummum bonum upon their trenchers , and their utmoft felicity 
in wine. South's Sermons. 

Tre'ncherfly. n. f [trencher and fly.] One that haunts ta¬ 
bles ; a parafite. 

He found all people came to him promifcuoufly, and he 
tried which of them were friends, and which only trencher- 
' files and fpungers. L' Eft range. 

Tre'ncherman. n.f. [trencher and man.] A feeder; an eater. 
Palladius affured him, that he had already been more fed 
to his liking than he could be by the Ikilfulleft trenchermen of 
Media. Sidney. 

You had mufty vi&uals, and he hath holp to eat it: he’s 
a very valiant trencherman ; he hath an excellent ftomach. 

Sbakefp. Much ado about nothing. 
TrE'nchermate. n. f. [trencher and mate.] A table compa¬ 
nion ; a parafite. 

Becaufe that judicious learning of the ancient fages doth not 
in this cafe ferve the turn, thefe trenchermates frame to them- 
felves a way more pleafant; a new method they have of 
turning things that are ferious into mockery, an art of con¬ 
tradiction by way of fcorft. Hooker , b. v. 

To Trend, v. n. 7 ’o tend ; to lie in any particular direc¬ 
tion. It feems a corruption of tend. 

7 he fcouts to feveral parts divide their way. 

To learn the natives names, their towns explore 
7 he coafts and trendings of the crooked Ihore. Dryden. 
Tre'ntals. n.f [ t'ente , Fr.] 

Trentals or trigintals were a number of mafles, to the tale 
of thirty, Laid on the fame account, according to a certain 
order inftituted by Saint Gregory. Ayliffe's Parcrgon. 

Tre'ndle. n.f [tpenbel, Saxon.] Any thing turned round. 

Now improperly written trundle. 

Trepa'n. n.f [ trepan , Fr.] 

1. An inftrument by which chirureeons cut out round pieces of 
the fkull. 

2. A fnare; a ftratagem by which any one is enfnared. [Of 
this fignification Skinner afligns for the reafon, that fome 
Engli(h {hips in queen Elizabeth’s reign being invited, with 
great {hew of friendfliip, into Trapani , a part of Sicily, were 
there detained.] 

But what a thoughtlefs animal is man, 

How very aflive in his own trepan. Rofeommtm. 

k-an there be any tiling of friendfliip in fnares, hooks, and 
trepans. South's Sermons. 

During the commotion of the blood and fpirits, in which 
palflon confifts, whatfoever is offered to the imagination in 
favour of it, tends only to deceive the.reafon : it Ts indeed a 
real trepan upon it, feeding it with colours and appearances 
inflead of arguments. Souil/s Sermons. 

1 01 REPA n. v. a. [from the noun ; trepaner , Fr.] 

}• To perforate with the trepan. ’ 

A putrid matter flowed forth hernoftrils, of the fame fmell 
with that in trepanning the bone. JVifeman's Surrerv 

Few recovered of thole that were trepanned. Arbuthnot 
1 o catch ; to enfnare. 

■\x 7 l' eV and fije’d it down 

With plots and projects of our own. Hudibras, p. hi 

Irn a°[ e ai 7 ^ ut trc P anned who are called to govern, beincr 

thing elfebut ^ £ ereaVcd of P ower > whic h is no? 

‘ maofft f i b 1 ?° 1 ck and betra ) r them into a fplendid and 

1 c 13 of bein S ridiculous. South's Sermons 
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Donne. 


Milton. 


Trepfii'ne*. n.f A fmall trepan; a fmaller inffrumctiL 01 
perforation managed by one hand. 

I fhewed a trepan and trephine, and gave them liberty to 
try both upon a ikull. IVifemaris Surgery. 

Tr-F.pida'tion. n.f. [ t'epidatio, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of trembling. 

The bow tortureth the ftring continually, and holueth it 
in a continual trepidation . Bacon's Nat. Hift. N ’. l 37 * 

All objects of the fenles which are very offenfive, caufe 
the fpirits to retire; upon which the parts, in fome degree 
are deftitute ; and fo there is induced in them a trepidation 
and horror. . Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 793 * 

Moving of th’earth brings harms and fears, 

Men reckon what it did and meant; 

But trepidation of the fpheres. 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

7 hey pafs the planets fev’n, and pafs the fix’d 
And that cryftalline .fphere whofe balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that firft-mov’d. 

2. State of terrour.. 

Bccaufe the whole kingdom ftood in a zealous trepidation 
of the abfence of fuch a prince, I have been the more de- 
firous to refearch the feveral paffages of the journey. IVojton. 

His firft adhion of note -was in the battle ot Lepanto; 
where the fuccefs of that great day, in luch trepidation of the 
ftate, made every man meritorious. JVitton. 

To Tre spass, v. n. [trefpajfe-, Fr.J 

1. To tranfgrefs ; to offend. 

If they {hall confefs their trefpafs which they t'cfpaffcd 
againft me, I will remember my covenant. Lev. xxvi. 43. 

They not only contradict the general defign and particular 
expreffes of the gofpel, but trcfpajs againft all logick. Norris. 

2. To enter unlawfully on another’s ground. 

Their morals and ceconomy, 

Moft perfectly they made agree : 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trefpai's'd on the other’s ground. Prior. 

Trespass, n.f. [t efpas, Fr.] • 

1. Tranlgreftlon ; offence. 

Your purpos’d low correction 
Is fuch, as bafeft, and the meaneft wretches 
For pilf rings, and moft common trefpaj's 
Are puniftfd with. Sbakefp . King Lear . 

The trefpafs money and fin money was the priefts. 2Kings. 
He {hall bring his trefpafs offering for his fin. Lev. v. 6. 

Will God incenfe his ire 

For fuch a petty trefpafs ? Milton . 

2. Unlawful entrance on another’s ground. 

Trespasser. n.J. ffrom t efpafs.] 

1. An offender; a trailfgreffor. 

2. One who enters unlawfully on another’s ground. 

If I come upon another’s ground without his licence, or 
the licence of the law, I am a trefpaffer , for.which the owner 
may have an aCtion of trefpafs againft me. TValton. 

Tre'ssed. adj. [from treffe , French.j Knotted or curled. 

Nor this nor that l*o much doth make me mourn, 

But for the lad, whom long I lov’d fo dear. 

Now loves a Jafs that all his love doth fcorn, 

He plunged in pain his trejfcd locks doth tear. Spenfer. 

Tre sses. n.f. without a Angular. [ treffe, Fr. treccia , Italian.] 
A knot or curl of hair. 

Hung be the heav’ns with black, yield day to might ! 
Comets, importing change of times and ftates, 


Sbakcfpeare. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Brandifti your cryftal trejjes in the fky 
Fler fwejftng bread 

Naked, met his under the flowing gold 
Of her loo fe treffes hid. 

Adam had wove 

Of choiceft flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Iier treffes , and her rural labours crown. 

Fair treffes man’s imperial race enfnare, 

And beauty draws us with a Angle hair. M 

Fhen ceafe, bright nymph ! to mourn the ravifh’d hair 
7 v hich adds new glory to the Ihining fphere ! 

I\ot all the treffes that fair hair can boaft, 

Shall draw fuch envy as the lock you loft. 

Tre'stle. n.f [trefteau, Fr.l 

1. The frame of a table. 

2. A moveable form by which any thing is fupported. 

Trei\ n.f [Probably from tritus, Lat.] An allowance made 

by merchants to retailers, which is four pounds in every hun¬ 
dred weight, and four pounds for wafte or refufe of a com 
modify. 

Tre 'things, n.f [uethhigi, low Latin, from tr'ethu, Welfh* 
to tax.J 1 axes ; impofts. 3 

Treve't tf.y; [Sjmeper, Saxon; trepied, Fr.] Anythin^ 
that ftands on three legs : as, a ftool.. * 

TREY ‘ ■wh-ST N T S ? A three « cards. 

hite-handed miftrefs, one fweet word with thee. 

Honey, milk, and fugar; there is three. 

Nay then, two treys ; metheglin, wort, and malm fey. 

Snakefp. Love's Labour loft. 

Triable. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































T R I 


Tr Table. adj. [from try.] 

1. Poffibje to be experimented ; capably of trial. 

For the more eafy underftanding of the experiments triable 
by our engine, I inlinuated that notion, by which all of them 
will prove explicable. Boyle. 

2. Such as may be judicially examined. 

No one fhould be admitted to a bifhop’s chancellorfhip 
without good knowledge in the civil and canon laws, fince 
divers caufes triable in the fpiritual court are of weight. Ayliffe. 

TrTad. n. J . [triasy Lat. triade , Fr.J Three united. 

Tri'al. n. f. [from try.] 

1. Teft ; examination. 

With trial fire touch me his finger end ; 

If he be chafte the flame will back defcend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he ftart, 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shakcfpeare . 

2. Experience; a< 5 l of examining by experience. 

I leave him to your gracious acceptance, 

Whofe trial fhall better publifh his commendation. Shak. 
Skilful gardeners make trial of the feeds by putting them 
into water gently boiled ; and if good, they will fprout within 
half an hour. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 520. 

3. Experiment; experimental knowledge. 

Others had trial of cruel mockings and fcourgings. Neb. 

4. Judicial examination. 

Trial is ufed in law for the examination of all caufes, civil 
or criminal, according to the laws of our realm : the trial is 
the ifiue, which is tried upon the inditement, not the indite- 
ment itfelf. Cowel. 

He hath refilled law. 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 

Than the feverity of publick power. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

5. Temptation; teft of virtue. 

Left our trials when leaft fought, 

May find us both perhaps far lefs prepar’d. 

The willinger I go. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

No fuch company as then thou faw’ft 
Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 

To fee how thou could'ft judge of fit and meet. Milton. 
Every ftation is expofed to fome trials , either temptations 
that provoke our appetites, or difquiet our fears. Rogers. 

6. State of being tried. 

Good fhepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love ? 

-It is to be all made of fighs and tears; 

It is to be made all of faith and fervice, 

All humblenefs, all patience and impatience; 

All purity, all trial , all obfervance. Shakefp. As you like it. 

TRIA'NGLE. n.f. [ triangle , Fr. triangulum, Lat.] A figure 
of three angles. 

The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones. 

Locke. 

Tria'ngular. adj. [triangularis, Lat.] Having three angles. 

The frame thereof leem’d partly circular, 

And part triangular; O work divine ! 

Thefe two the firft and laft proportions are. Fairy Q11. 
Though a round figure be moft capacious for the honey, 
and moft convenient for the bee; yet did fhe not chufe that, 
becaufe then there muft have been triangular fpaces left void. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Tribe, n.f. [tribu, Fr. tribus , Lat. from trev, b and v being 
labials of promifeuous ufe in the ancient Britifh words; trev 
from tir ef, his lands, is fuppofed to be Celtick, and ufed be¬ 
fore the Romans had any thing to do with the Britifh govern¬ 
ment ; to prove which Mr. Rowland offers many rcafons, 
which he mentions by imagining that centuries is derived from 
trev , fuppofing it to be the fame with our centrev , importing 
a hundred trevs or tribes.] 

1. A diftind body of the people as divided by family or for¬ 
tune, or any other chara&eriftick. 

I ha’ been writing all this night unto all the tribes 
And centuries for their voices, to help Catiline 
In his election. Benj. Johnfon’s Cataline. 

If the heads of the tribes can be taken off, and the milled 
multitude will fee their error, fuch extent of mercy is ho¬ 
nourable. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Who now fhall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes , and water from th’ ambrofial fount. Milton. 

Straggling mountaineers, for publick good, 

To rank in tribes, and quit the favage wood, 

Houfes to build. Tate. 

I congratulate my country upon the increafe of this happy^ 
t> ibe of 'men, fince, by the prefent parliament, the race of 
freeholders is fpreading into the remote!! corners. Addifon. 

2 . It is often ufed in contempt. 

Folly and vice are eafy to deferibe. 

The common fubjetfts of our fcribbling tribe. Rofcommon. 
Tri'blet or Tribo'ulet. n. f. A goldfmith’s tool for mak¬ 
ing rings. ^ 

Tribulation, n.f [ tribulation , Fr.] Perfection; diftrefs; 
ye_xation ; difturbance of life. 

Tribulation being prefent caufeth forrow, and being immi¬ 
nent breedeth fear. Hooker, b. v. 


Milton^ 
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The juft fhall dwell. 

And after all their tribulations long, 

See golden day 3 , fruitful of golden deeds. 

Death becomes 
His final remedy; and after life 
Try’d in fharp t ibuldtion, and refin’d 
By faith, and faithful works. Milton’s Par. Loll b • 
Our church taught us to pray, that God would, not on/’ 
in all time of our tabulation , but in all time of our weak/ 
deliver us. Atterbu y' s Sermon' 

Tribunal, n.f [tribunal, Latin and French.] *' 

1. The feat of a judge. 

P th’ market-place, on a tribunal filver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf in chairs of gold 

Were publickly enthron’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

He fees the room 

Where the whole nation does for juftice come, 

Under whofe large roof flourifhes the gown, 

And judges grave on high tribunals frown. Waller 

Here the tribunal flood. Dryden's JEn 

There is a neceflity of ftanding at his tribunal, who is in¬ 
finitely wife and juft. G lew’s Cojtnol. b. iii~ 

2. A court of juftice. 

Summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton 

Tri' bune. n.f. [tribun, tribunus, Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome chofen by the people. 

Thefe are the tribunes of the people, 

The tongues o’ th’ common mouth : I do defpife them. 

Shakcfpeare's Coriolanus. 

2. The commander of a Roman legion. 

TribunTtial. \adj. [tribunitius, Lat.] Suiting a tribune; 
Tribuni'tious. J relating to a tribune. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious man¬ 
ner; for that is to clamour counfels, not to inform. Bacon. 
Oh happy ages of our anceftors, 

Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers 
One jail did all their criminals reftrain. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Tributary, adj. [tributaire, Fr. tiibutarlus, Lat.] 

1. Paying tribute as an acknowledgement of fubmillion to a 
mailer. 

Thenceforth this land was tributary made 
T’ ambitious Rome, and did their rule obey, 

Till Arthur all that reckoning did defray: 

Yet oft the Briton kings againft them ftrongly fway’d. 

Fairy kjhieett, b. ii. 

The two great empires of the world I know; 

And fince the earth none larger does afford, 

Th is Charles is fome poor tributary lord. Drydcn. 

Around his throne the fea born brothers flood, 

That fwell with tributaiy urns his flood. Popi. 

2. Subject; fubordinate. 

Thefe he, to grace his tributary gods, 

By courfe commits to feveral government, 

And gives them leave to wear their faphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents. Milton's Comus, 

O’er Judah’s king ten thoufand tyrants reign, 

Legions of lull, and various pow’rs of ill 

Infult the mafter’s tributary will. Prior. 

3. Paid in tribute. 

Nor flatt’rv tunes thefe tributary lays. Concatien. 

Tributary, n.f [from tribute.] One who pays a ftated 
fum in acknowledgement of fubjedlion. 

All the people therein fhall be tributaries unto thee, and 
ferve thee. Deut. xx. ii» 

The Irifh lords did only promife to become tributaries to 
king Henry the fccond : and fuch as only pay tribute, are 
not properly fubje<fts but fovereigns. Davies. 

TRFBUTE. n.f [tribut, Fr. tributum, Lat.] Payment made 
in acknowledgement; fubjeclion. 

The Lord’s tribute of the flieep was fix hundred. Nuffl • 
They that received tribute money faid, Doth not your ma- 
fler pay tribute f Mat. xvu. 2. 

She receives 

As tribute her warmth and light. 

To acknowledge this was all he did exa< 5 l; 

Small tribute, where the will to pay was adl. Dry en. 
Tricoma'nes. n.f. A plant. 

A branch of fome capillary plant, refembling the com T 
trichomanes , only the pinnae are larger in a duiky 

ftone. . °v ror- 

Trice, n. f. [I believe this word.comes from trait, rr. cu 

rupted by pronunciation.] A fhort time; an inftant; a ^ 

If they get never fo great fpoil at any time, the arT j e , 

wafte in a trice, as naturally delighting in fpoil, uioag 1 u 

themfelves no good. 

Juft m the nick the cook knock’d thrice. 

And all the waiters in a trice 
His fummons did obey : 

Each ferving man with difh in hand. 

March’d boldly up like our train’d band, c ucklint* 

Prefented, and away. flg 







* 




TRI 


Hudibras , p. i. 


Swift. 


South. 

Swift. 

Tujfer. 

Pope. 


He could raife fcruples dark and nice, 

And after folve them in a trice. 

So when the war had rais d a itorm. 

I’ve feen a fnake in human form, 

All ftain’d with infamy and vice, 
f PTn from the dunghil in a trice. ■ 

,, L incredible at firft, that all the blood in our bodies 

ftould circulate in a trice, in a very few minutes ; but it 
Wd be more furprifing if we knew the fliortf 
great circulation of water.^ _ Bmtley s bermms. 

Tricho'tom v. n. j- Divifion into three pai s. ^ 

Some difturb the order of nature by dichotomies, truheto- 
fevens, twelves : let the fubjedt with the defign you 
i„ view determine the number of parts into which you 

. • • rr (illj* 

divide it. , 

Trick; n. f. [ treck , Dutch.] 

’■ A Sh y Thomas Moor faid, that a trick of law had no left 
nower than the wheel of fortune, to lift men up, or caft 

them down. <=> 

A bantering droll took a journey to Delphos, to try it he 

could put a trick upon Apollo. VEJlrangit Fables. 

Such a one thinks to find lome fheltcr in my fnendfhip, 
and I betray him : he comes to me for counfel and I fhew 

him a trick. 

He fwore by Stix, 

Whate’er fhe wou’d defire, to grant; 

But wife ArdeJia knew his tricks. 

2. A dexterous artifice. 

Gather the loweft and leaving the top, 

Shall teach thee a trick for to double thy crop. 

And now, as oft in fome diftenrper’d ftate. 

On one nice trick depends the gen ral rate. 

3. A vicious practice. 

Suipicion fhall be ftuck full of eyes : 

For treafon is but trufted like a fox, 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherifh’d and Iock d up; 

Will have a wild trick of his anceftors. Shakcfpeare. 

I entertain you with fomevvhat more worthy than the Hale 
exploded trick- of fulfom panegyricks. Dry den. 

Some friends to vice pretend, 

That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Drydcn . 

4- A juggle ; an antick; any thing done to cheat jocofcly, or 
to divert. 

A rev’rend prelate flopp’d his coach and fix. 

To laugh a little at our Andrew’s tricks. 

O 

5. An unexpected effect. 

So felleft foes who broke their fleep. 

To take the one the other, by fome chance. 

Some trick not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends. 

Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

6. A pradlice ; a manner; a habit. 

I fpoke it but according to the trick: if you’ll hang me 
you may. Shakejpeare. 

The trick of that voice I well remember. Shakejpeare. 

Behold, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father ; eye, nofe, lip, 

The trick of ’s frown, his forehead. Shak. Winter’s Tale. 

7. A number of cards laid regularly up in play: as, a trick of 
cards. 

To Trick, v. a. [from the noun ; t icker , Fr.] 

1. To cheat; to impofe on; to defraud. 

It is impoffible that the whole world fhould thus confpire 
to cheat themfelves, to put a delufion on mankind, and trick 
themfelves into belief. Stephens’s Sermons. 

2 . To drefs; to decorate; to adorn; properly to knot, [trica, 
in low Latin, fignifies a knot of hair ; trcccia, Italian : hence 
trace. Matt. Wcjhnonajlerienfis fays of Godiva of Coventry, 
that fhe rode tricas capitis crines dijfolvcns.] 

And trick them up in knotted curls anew. Drayton. 
They turned the impofture upon the king, and gave out, 
that to defeat the true inheritor he had tricked up a boy in the 
likenefs of Edward Plantagenet. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Horridly trickt 

With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, fons, 

Bak’d and impafted with the parching fires. Shakefp. 

This pillar is but a medley, or a mats of all the precedent 
ornaments, making a new kind by ftealth; and though the 
moft richly tricked, yet the poorefl in this, that he is a bor¬ 
rower of all his beauty. Wotton’s Architect. 

Their heads are trickt with taflels and flowers. Sandys. 

Woful fhepherds, weep no more, 

For Lycidas, your forrow, is not dead : 

Sunk, though he be, beneath the wat’ry floor $ 

So links the Day-ftar in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new fpangled ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning Iky. Milton. 

A daw that had a mind to be fparkifh, tricked himfelf up 
With all the gay feathers he could mufter. L’Ejlrange’s Fab. 


Prior . 
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Love is an airy good, opinion makes, 

That tricks and dreffes up the gawdy dreaim Dryden. 
People lavifh it profufely in tricking up their children m 
fine cloaths, and yet ftarve their minds. _ Locke. 

3. To perform by flight of hand, or with a light touen. 

The colours and the ground prepare : 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her oft in air, 

Chufe a firm cloud before it fall. Pope. 

To Trick. v : . n. To live by fraud. 

Thus they jog on, flill tricking , never thriving, 

And murd’ring plavs, which they call reviving. Dryden. 

Tri'cker. n.f [This is often written trigger ; I know not 
which is right.] The catch wftich being pulled ddengages 
the cock of the gun, that it may give nie. 

Pulling afide the trickcr we obferved, that the foice oi toe 
fprino- of the lock was not fenfibly abated by the abfence Oi 
the air. ' 


As a goofe 

In death Contra&s his talons clofe ; 

So did the knight, and with one claw 
The iricker of his piftol draw. Hudibras, p. 1* 

TrTcking. n.f [from trick.] Drefs; ornament. 

Get us properties and tricking for our fairies. Shakefpeare. 
Tri'ckish. adj. [from trick.] Knavifhly artful ; fraudulently 

cunning; mifchievoufly fubtle. 

All he fays is in tt loofe, flippery, and trukifb way of rea- 
foning. Pope. 

To TrTckle. v. n. [Of this word I find no etymology that 
feems well authorifed or probable.] T o fall in drops ; to rill 

in a fiender ftream. 

He, prick’d with pride, 

Forth fpurred faft; adown his courier’s fide 

The red blood trickling, ftain’d the way. Fa. phi. b. i. 

Faft befide there trickled foftly down 
A gentle ftream, whofe murm’ring wave did play 
Amongft the pumy ftones, and made a found 
To lull him loft afleep that by it lay. Fa. Ljjii. b. ii. 

Some noifes help ileep ; as, the blowing of the wind, and 
trickling oi water, as moving in the fpirits a gentle atten¬ 
tion, which ftilleth the difcurfive motion. Bkacon. 

He wakened by the trickling of his blood. TVtjeman. 

Beneath his ear the faft’ned arrow flood. 

And from the wound appear’d the trickling blood. Drydey. 

All at once his grief and rage appear’d, '* 

And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard. Dryden. 

He lay ftretch’d along, his eyes fixt upward, 

And ever and anon a filent tear 

Stole down, and trickled from his hoaiy beard. Dryden. 
The emblems of honour wrought on the front in the brittle 


materials above-mentioned, t ickled away under the firft im- 
preffions of the heat. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 28. 

Imbrown’d with native bronze, Io ! Henly ftands. 
Tuning his voice and balancing his hands : 

How fluent nonfenfe trickles from his tongue ! 

How fweet the periods, neither faid nor fung. Pope. 

They empty heads confole with empty found. 

No more, alas! the voice of fame they hear, 

The balm of dulnefs trickling in their ear. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Subdu’d, 

The froft refolves into a trickling thaw. Thomfons Winter. 
TrTcksy. adj. [from trick. ] Pretty. This is a word of en¬ 
dearment. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words ; and I do know 
A many fools that ftand in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

All this fervice have I done fince I went. 


•-My trickfy fpirit ! Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

Trico'rporal. adj. [iricorpus, Lat.] Having three bodies 
Tride. adj. [among hunters; tride, French.] Short and 
ready. _ _ Bailey. 

TrTdent. n.f. [trident. Ft. tridens, Lat.] A three, forked 
feeptre of Neptune. 

Plis nature is too noble for the world : 

He would not flatter Neptune for his t ident. Shakefpeare. 

Can’ft thou with fifgigs pierce him to the quick ? 

Or in his fkull thy barbed trident flick ? Sandys on Job. 

He lets them wear their faphire crowns. 

And wield their little tridents. Alllton. 

Several find a myftery in every tooth of Neptune’s trident. 

Addijon on ancient Medals. 

TrTdent. adj. Having three teeth. 

TrTding. n. f. [-cjifSinga, Saxon.] The third part of a coun- 
try or {hire. ‘ BaU 

T.riduan. adj. [from triduum, Lat.] 

1. Lafting three days. 

2. Happening every third day. 

Trie'nnial. adj. [tri’ennis, Lat: tHefinal, Fr.] 

1. Lafting three years. 

I palled the bill ior triennial parliaments. King Charles. 
• 26 Y Richard 
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Richard the third, though he came in by blood, yet the 
fhort time of his triennial reign he was without any, and 
proved one of my beft lawgivers. Bowel's England's Tears. 

2. Happening every third year. 

Tri er. n. f. [from fry.] 

1. One who tries experimentally. 

T he ingenious triers of the German experiment found, 
that their glafs veffel was lighter when the air had been drawn 
out than before by an ounce and very near a third. Boyle. 

2. One who examines judicially. 

Courts of juftice are bound to take notice of afts of par¬ 
liament, and whether they are truly pleaded or not; and 
therefore they are the triers of them. Hale. 

There ftiould be certain triers or examiners appointed by 
the Rate to infpeft the genius of every particular boy. Spetf. 

3. Teft; one who brings to the teft. 

You were ufed 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits ; 

That common chances common men could bear. Shakefp . 
To "T ri'fallow, v. a. [tres , Latin, and pealja, Saxon, a 
harrow.] Fo plow land the third time before fowing. Bailey. 

The beginning of Auguft is the time of trifallowing , or 
laft plowing, before they fow their wheat. Mortimer . 

FrFfid. adj. [among botanifts.] Cut or divided into three 
, parts. Bailey. 

1 rifi stulary. adj. [tres and ffulia, Latin.] Having three 
pipes. 

Many of chat fpecies whofe trifjlulary bill or crany we 
beheld. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

1 o Iri'flf. v. n. [tryfelen , Dutch.] 

1. 1 o aft or talk without weight or dignity; to aft with levity; 
to talk with folly. 

When they faw that we ought to abrogate fuch popifh ce¬ 
remonies as are unprofitable, or elfe might have other more 
profitable in their Read, they trifle and they beat the air about 
nothing which toucheth us, unlefs they mean that we ought 
to abrogate all popifh ceremonies. Hooker. 

2. Fo mock ; to play the fool. 

Do not believe, 

That, from the fenfe of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. Shakefp. 

3. To indulge light amufement. 

4. To be of no importance. 

’Tis hard for every trifling debt of two (hillings to be 
driven to law. Spenfer. 

To TrFfle. v. a. To make of no importance. Not in 
ufe. 

Threefcore and ten I can remember well. 

Within the volume of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful and things {(range ; but this fore night 
Hath trifled former knowings. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Tri'fle. n.J. [from the noun.] A thing of no moment. 

The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths; 

Win us with honeft trifles , to betray us 

In decpeft confequence. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

Old Chaucer doth of Topas tell. 

Mad Rabelais of Pantagruel, 

A later third of Dowfabell, 

With fuch poor trifles playing : 

Others the like have labour’d at, 

Some of this thing, and fome of that. 

And many of they know not what, 

But that they muft be faying. Drayton's Nymphid. 

The infinitely greateft confeffed good is neglefted, to fa- 
tisfy the fwcceflive uneafinefs of our defires purfuing trifles. 

Locke. 

Tri'fler. n.f. [ trifelaar, Dutch.] One who afts with levity; 
one that talks with folly. 

A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Durer 
were the more triflers , whereof the one would make a per- 
fonage by geometrical proportions, the other by taking the 
beft parts out of divers faces to make one excellent. Bacon . 

Shall I, who can enchant the boift’rous deep. 

Bid Boreas halt, make hills and forefts move. 

Shall I be baffled by this triflcr , love. Granville. 

As much as fyftematical learning is decried by fome vain 
triflers of the age, it is the happieft way to furnifh the mind 
with knowledge. Watts. 

Tri'fling. adj. [from trifled] Wanting worth ; unimportant; 
wanting weight. 

To a foul fupported with an aflurance of the divine fa¬ 
vour, the honours or affliftions of this life will be equally 
trifling and contemptible. Rogers's Sermons. 

Tri'flingly. adv. [from trifling. ] Without weight; with¬ 
out dignity; without importance. 

Thofe who are carried away with the fpontafteous current 
of their own thoughts, muft never humour their minds in 
being thus triflingly bufy. Locke. 

Tri'form. adj. piriformis, Lat.] Having a triple fhape. 

The moon her monthly round 
Still ending, ftill renewing through mid heav’n. 


T r if : M 

With borrow’d light her countenance it,firm 
Hence fills, and empties, to enlighten th’ e->rt!i n.n 
Trigger n.f. [derived by Junius from tri« !le t 
tricar e, Lat.J * * * r * 

1. A catch to hold the wheel on fteep ground 

2. The catch that being pulled loofes the cock of the «,„» 

. The P u!1 ‘ n S the tr, iS er of the gun with which th? L, 
is committed, has no natural conneftion with thnf* ‘j ? er 
make up the complex one, murder. ‘ dea ! th « 

Tringi'ntals. n.f. [from triginta, Latin, thirty 1 Ll ‘ k ' 
1 rentals or trmpntals were a number of maffes to th. , 1 
of thirty, inftituted by Saint Gregory. \! a,e 

Tri'glyph. n.f. [ In architeHure. ]' A member of JT' 
of the Dorick order fet direflly over every pillar, a!,<W 
tain fpaces in the intercolumnations. u 

The Dorick order has now and then a fober whin,!!™! 
of lion’s heads in the cornice, and of 
always in the fnze. ^ 

T logy° N ' [triS "” e ’ Fr ‘ ] Atrlan S le ’ A terminafeo’ 

. The ordinary height of a man ninety-fix digits, the an 
cient Egyptians eftimated to be equal to that myftical cubit 
among them filled paffus Ibidis, or the trigen that the Ibis 
makes at every fiep, confiding of three latera, each thir- v 
two digits. Hale's Origin of Mankili 

1 ri'conal. adj. [from tngon.'] Triangular; having three 
corners. 

A fpar of a yellow hue (hot into numerous trigonal pointed 
fhoots of various fizes, found growing to one fide of a per¬ 
pendicular Mure of a ftfatum of free-ftone in di™;^. 

Woodward on FofRh 

TRIGONO'METRY. n.f. [trigonometric, Fr.] M 
Trigonometry is the art of meafuring triangles, or of cal¬ 
culating the fides of any triangle fought, and this is plain or 
fpherical. 

On a difeovery of Pythagoras all trigonometry , and confe- 
qucntly all navigation, is founded. Guardian. 

Trigonome'trical. adj. [from trigonometry.] Pertaining to 
trigonometry. 

Trilateral, adj. [ trilateral , French; tres and lat us, Lat.] 
Having three Tides. 

Trill, n. f. [trillo, Italian.] Quaver; tremuloufiiefs of mu- 
ftek. 

Long has a race of heroes fill’d the ftage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage, 

In fongs and airs exprefs their martial fire 
Combat in trills , and in a fugue expire. Addifon . 

To Trill, v. a. [from the noun.] To utter quavering. 
Through the loft lilence of the liftening night 
The fober-fuited fongftrefs trills her lay. Thomfon. 

To Trill. v. n. 

1. To trickle ; to fall in drops or flender {(reams. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonftration 
of grief? 

I, file took ’em ; read ’em in my prefence; 

And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 

Her delicate cheek. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2 . To play in tremulous vibrations of found. 

Am I call’d upon the grave debate. 

To judge of trilling notes and tripping feet. Dr fen. 

Tri'llion. n.f [A word invented b y Locke : trilion, Fr.] 
A million of millions of millions; a million twice multiplied 
by a million. 

Trilu'minar. 7 adj. [ triluminaris , Latin.] Having three 
Trilu'minous. S lights. Did. 

Trim. adj. [jetj-iymmeci, Saxon, completed.] Nice; finug; 
dreffed up. 

Tone paine in cottage doth take. 

When t’other trim bowers do make. Tuffer's Hujb. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize. 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes 
With your derilion. Shak. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
The Dorick order has, in companion of thofe that fol¬ 
low, a more mafeuline afpeft, and little trimmer than the 
Tufcan that went before, lave a fober garnilhment now and 
then of lions heads in the cornice, and of triglyphs and me¬ 
topes always in the fiize. Wotton's Architec . 

Doft thou not blufti to live fo like a beaft, 

So trim , fo diftolute, fo loofely dreft. Drydens Perfta. 
To Trim. v. a. [tjiimman, Saxon, to build.] 

1. To fit out. 

Malicious cenfurers ever, 

As rav’nous fifties do a veflfel follow TT r 

That is new trimm'd, Shakefp. Henry 

2 . To drefs ; to decorate. 

Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 

And I was trim'd in Julia’s gown. Shakefpem • 

Pennyroyal and orpin they ufe in the country to fr /;/ Ff ^ 
houfes, binding it with a lath againft a wall. . _ 

Two arts attend architecture, like her principal ggf * 
women, to drefs and trim her, picture and fculpture. I * • 
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The viftim ox that was for altars preft, 

Trimm'd with white ribbons and with garlands dreft. 

Sunk of hinifeif. Drydens Georg. 

^ To ihave; to clip. . 

ivlephiboftieth had neither dreffed Ins feet, nor trimmed his 
k ear( j 2 Sam. xix. 24. 

C Clip and trim thofe tender firings like a beard. Brown. 
The barber may trim religion as he pleafes. Howel. 

Trim off the {mail fuperfluous branches. Mortimer . 

а. To make neat; to adjuft. 

I found her trimming up t]^e diadem 
On her dead miftrefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Go, firrah, to my .cell, as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handfomely. Shakefpeare. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they ! 

More kemb’d, and bath’d, and rubb’d, and trimm'd 
More fleck, more fo ft, and flacker limb’d. Benj .Johnfon. 

To blaft the living, gave the dead their due, 

And wreaths, hcrfelf had tainted, trimm'd anew. Tickell. 
When workmen fit a piece into other work, they fay they 
trim in a piece. Mozon's Alech. Exercifes. 

Each mufe in Leo’s golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d bays. Pope. 

5. To balance a vefTel. 

Sir Roger put iiis coachman to trim the boat. Spectator. 

б. It has often up emphatical. 

He gave you all the duties of a man, 

Trimm'd up your praifes with a princely tongue, 

Spoke }our delervings like a chronicle. Shakefpeare. 

To Trim. v. n. To balance; to fluftuate between two par¬ 
ties. 

If fuch by trimming and time-ferving, which are but two 
words for the fame thing, betray the church by naufeating 
her pious orders, this will produce confufion. South's Seriri. 

For men to pretend that their will obeys that law, while 
all befides their will ferves the faftion ; what is this but a 
grofi, fulfome juggling with their duty, and a kind of trim¬ 
ming it between God and the devil. South's Sermons. 

He who Heard what ev’ry fool cou’d fay, 

Wou'd never fix his thought, but trim his time away. 

Drydens Hind and Panther. 
Trim. n.f. Drefs; geer; ornaments. 

They come like facrifices in their trim. 

And to the five-ey’d maid of fimoaky war. 

All hot, and bleeding, will we offer them. Shakefpeare. 

Forget 

Your labourfome and dainty trims, wherein 
You made great Juno angry. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

The goodly London in her gallant trim , 

The phoenix daughter of the vanquilh’d old. 

Like a rich bride does to the ocean fwim. 

And on her ftiadow rides in floating gold. 

Tri'mly. adv. [from trim.] Nicely; neatly. 

Her yellow golden hair 
Was trimly woven, and in trefles wrought. Fairy Ehtcen. 
The mother, if of the houfliold of our lady, will have her 
^ foh cunning and bold, in making him to live trimly. Afcham . 
IrFmmer. n. f [from trim.] One who changes fides to ba¬ 
lance parties ; a turncoat. 

I he fame bat taken after by a weazel begged for mercy: 
no, fays the weazle, no mercy to a moufe : well, fays t’other, 
but you may fee by my wings that I am a bird ; and fo the 
bat Tcaped in both by playing the trimmer. L'Eftrange's Fab. 
To confound his hated coin. 

All parties and religions join, 

Whigs, tories, trimmers. Swift. 

2. A piece of wood inferted. J 

Before they pin up the frame of ground-plates, they muft 
, in th e fummer and the girders, and all the joifts and the 
trimmers for the ftair-cafe. Moxon's Mech. Exercife. 

1 rimming, n.f. [from trim.] Ornamental appendages to a 
coat or gown. 

Judgment without vivacity of imagination is too heavy, 
and like a drefs without fancy; and the Iaft without the firil: 
is too gay, and but all trimming. Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 
Trinal. adj. [trims, Lat.] Threefold. 

Like many an angel’s voice, 

Singing before th’ eternal majefty, 

In their trinal triplicity on high. p a , 3 U . h. i. 

1 nat tar-beaming blaze of majefty, 

heiewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 
A o tit the midft of trinal unity, 

T*; laid /r lde -' r . T Milton. 

Placed F' r r ' mS ’ Lat i n - ] A " a( i’ ea ° f P la ' li:t5 

!, X ‘P three ai ’g les ol => tngon, in which they arc fuppofed 
} aiiiOxOgers to be eminently benign. 

To th’ other five, 

1 heir planetary motions, and afpefts, 
n fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofitc, 

Ui noxious efficacy, Milton’s Par. Lojl, l. x . 


Dry den. 
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Now frequent trines the happier lights among; 

And high-rais’d Jove from his dark prifon freed, 

Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung. 

Will glorioufly the new-laid works fucceed. Drydtx. 

From Aries right-ways draw a line, to end 
In the fame round, and let that line fubtend 
An equal triangle ; now fince the lines 
Muft three times touch the round, and meet three fig ns, 
Where’er they meet in angles thofe are trines. Creech . 

To Trine, v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a trine afpeft. 

This advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be outridden, though outrun ; 

By fortune he was now to Venus trind. 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join’d. Drydcn. 

TRFNITY. n.f. [ trinitas , Lat. trinite, Fr.] 1 he incompre- 
henfible union of the three perfons in the Godhead. 

Touching the picture of the trinity , I hold it blafphemous 
and utterly unlawful. Peacham. 

In my whole effay there is not any thing like an objection 
againft the trinity. Locke. 

Tri'nket. n.f. [ This Skinner derives fomewhat harftilv from 
trinquet, Fr. trinchetto , Ital. a topfail . I rather imagine it 
corrupted from tricket, fome petty finery or decoration.] 

1. Toys; ornaments of drefs ; fuperfluities of decoration. 

Beauty and ufe can fo well agree together, that of all the 
trinkets wherewith they are attired, there is not one but ferves 
to fome neceflary purpofe. Sidney , b. ii. 

We’ll fee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shakefp. 

They throng who fhould buy firlf, as if my trinkets had 
been hallowed. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

Let her but have three wrinkles in her face, 

Soon will you hear the fawey fteward fay, 

Pack up with all your trinkets and away. Dry den's Juv. 

She was not hung about with toys and trinkets, tweezer- 
cafes, pocket-glaffes. Arbuthnot's Hifl. of John Bull. 

How Johnny wheedl’d, threat’n’d, fawn’d, 

Till Phyllis all her trinkets pawn’d. Swift. 

2. Things of no great value; tackle; tools. 

What hulbandlie hulbands except they be fooles. 

But handfom have ftorehoufe for trinkets and tooles. Tuff. 
Go with all your fervants and trinkets about you. L'Eflr. 

Trio'bolar. adj. [ triobolaris , Latin.] Vile; mean; worth- 
lefs. 

Turn your libel into verfe, and then it may pafs current 
amongft the balladmongers for a tiiobolar ballad. Chejnel. 

To Trip. v. a. [ treper, Fr. trippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fupplant; to throw by ftriking the feet from the ground 
by a fudden motion. 

He conjunft 

Tripp'd me behind. Shakefpeare. 

Be you contented. 

To have a fon fet your decrees at naught, 

To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 

That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. Shakefp . 

2. To ftrike the feet from under the body. 

I tript up thy heels and beat thee. Shakefpeare. 

The words of Hobbes’s defence trip up the heels of his 
caufe; I had once refolved. To refolve prefuppofeth deli¬ 
beration, but what deliberation can there be of that which 
is inevitably determined by caufes without ourlelves. Bramhall . 

3. To catch; to deleft. 

Thefe women 

Can trip me, if I err ; who, with wet cheeks. 

Were prefent when {he finifli’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline 

To Tri p. v. n . 

1. To fall by lofing the hold of the feet. 

Virgil is fo exaft in every word, that none can be changed 
but for a worfe: he pretends fometimes to trip, but it is to 
make you think him in danger when moft fecure. Dryden. 

2. To fail; to err; to be deficient. 

Saint Jerome, who pardons not over-eafily his adverfaries, 
if any where they chance to trip, preffeth him as thereby 
making all forts of men God’s enemies. Hooker, b. v. 

Many having ufed their utmoft diligence to fecure a reten¬ 
tion of the things committed to the memory, cannot cer¬ 
tainly know where it will trip and fail them. South. 

"Will (bines in mixed company, making his real ignorance 
appear a feeming one : our club' has caught him tripping a t 
which times they never fpare him. Addifon LSgedl. Nv/oc. 

Several writers of uncommon erudition would expofe inv 
ignorance, if they caught me tripping in a matter of fo-areat 

. , Addifon's Spedl. N°. 22S. 

3. I o {tumble; to titubate. 

I may have the idea of a man’s drinking till his tongue 
trips, yet not know that it is called drunkennefs. 

4. I’o run lightly. ° e ‘ 

In filence fad. 

Trip we after the night’s fhade. Shahfpeare. 

. The ° ld fa y; n S 1S > the th,rd pays for all; the triplex, fir, 
ss a good tnppwg nreaffire. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
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He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dafii 
Blends all together ; then diftin&ly trips 
From this to that; then quick returning {kips 
-And (hatches this again, and paufes there. Crajhaw. 

On old Lycaeus or Cyllene hoar. 

Trip no more in twilight ranks, 

Though Erymanth your lofs deplore, 

A better foil fhall give you thanks. Milton s Arcades. 

She bounded by, and tripp'd fo light. 

They had not time to take a deady fight. Dryden. 

To the garden walk die took her way. 

To fport and trip along in cool of day. Dryden. 

Stay, nymph, he cry’d, I follow not a foe ; 

Thus from the lion trips the trembling doe. D yden. 

Well thou dod to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the light: 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame 

Tripping from fea on fuch an errand came. Dryden. 

He’ll make a pretty figure in a triumph, 

And lerve to t’ip before the vigor’s chariot. Addifon. 
The lower plaits of the drapery in antique figures in fculp- 
ture and painting, feem to have gathered the wind when the 
perfon is in a pod u re of tripping forward. Addifon. 

In Britain’s ifles, as Heylin notes. 

The iadies trip in petticoats. Prior. 

1 hey gave me indruCtions how to Aide down and trip up 
the deeped fiopes. Pope. 

5. To take a fhort voyage. 

Trip. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A ftroke or catch by which the wrefiler fupplants his anta- 
gonifi:. 

O thou diffembling cub ! what wilt thou be, 

When time hath fow’d a grizzel on thy cafe ? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 

1 hat thine own trip {hall be thine overthrow ? Sbakefp. 

He fiript for wrefiling, fmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. Dryden's Georg. 
It was a noble time when trips and Cornifh hugs could 
make a man immortal. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. A ftumble by which the foothold is loll. 

3. A failure ; a midake. 

He faw his way, but in fo fwift a pace, 

To chufe the ground might be to lofe the race: 

They then, who of each trip th’ advantage take, 

Find but thofe faults which they want wit to make. Dryd. 

4. A fhort voyage or journey. 

I took a trip to London on the death of the queen. Pope. 
Tripartite, adj. [ tripartite , Fr. tripartiius , Latin.] Di¬ 
vided into three parts; having three correfpondent copies. 
Our indentures tripartite are drawn. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 
Tripe, n. f. [ tripe , Fr. trippa , Italian and Spanifh.] 

1. The inteftines; the guts. 

How fay you to a fat tripe finely broil’d ? 

- 1 like it well. Shakefpeare. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe. King. 

2. It is ufed in ludicrous language for the human belly. 
Tir'pedal. adj. [tres and pes, Lat.] Having three feet. 
Tripe'talous. adj. [tres and -zrsTaXov.] Having a flower 

confiding of three leaves. 

Tri'phthong. n. f. [triphthongue , Fr. tres and (pSrofyfi.] A 
coalition of three vowels to form one found : as, eau ; eye. 
Tri'ple. adj. [ triple , Fr. triplex , triplus , Lat.] 

1. Threefold ; confiding of three conjoined. 

See in him 

The triple pillar of the world transform’d 
Into a drumpet’s dool. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
O night and fliades, 

Flow are ye join’d with hell in triple knot, 

Againd th’ unarmed weaknefs of one virgin. 

Alone and helplefs 1 Milton. 

Thrice happy pair ! fo near ally’d 
In royal blood and virtue too : 

Now love has you together ty’d, 

May none this triple knot undo. JValler. 

By thy triple (hape as thou art feen 
In heav’n, earth, hell,' grant this. Dryden. 

Strong Alcides, after he had (lain 
The triple Geryon, drove from conquer’d Spain 
His captive herds. Dryden's An. 

Out bounc’d the madiff of the triple head; 

Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift. 

2. Treble; three times repeated. 

We have taken this as a moderate meafure betwixt the 
highed and lowed ; but if we had taken only a triple pro¬ 
portion, it would have been fuflicient. Burnet. 

If then the atheid can have no imagination of more fenfes 
than five, why doth he fuppofe that a body is capable of 
more ! If we had double or triple as many, there might dill 
be the fame fufpicion for a greater number without end. 

Bentley s Sermons . 

To Tri'ple. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] 

1, To treble ; to make thrice as much, or as many. 


R l 



To what purpofe fliould words ferve, when nV V 
more to declare than groans and drone" cries • G hath 
dreams of bloody fweat; more than his^doubEd 
prayers can exprefs. " anr 

If thcle halfpence fliould gain admittance 
or time his limited quantity would be tripled upon 


and tripled 
Hooker , b. v. 
,n no Lng (pace 


t 1 

Hydcn. J 


R-To make threefold. . " ‘ us< 

Time, action, place, are fo preferv’d L thee 
That e’en Corneille might with envy fee " * 

Th’ alliance of his tripled unity. 

Tri'ple t . n. f [from t> fie. ] 

1 . Three of a kind. 

There fit C—nts, D—ks, and Harrifon, 

How they lwagger from their garrifon; 5 
Such a triplet could you tell 

Where to find on this fide hell. « 

2 . Three verfes rhyming together : as. 

Waller was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full refounding line, " 

1 he long majedick march and energy divine. p oi> 

Some wretched lines from this neglected hand ™ 
May find my Hero on the foreign drand, 

Warm with new fires, and plea°s’d with new command. 

I frequently make ufe of triplet rhymes, becaufTthev 
bound the fenfe, making the lad verfe of the triplet a pin 

darick - Hryden'sM. 

Triplicate, adj. [from triplex , Lat.] Made thrice as much. 
Triplicate ratio, in geometry, is the ratio of cubes to each 
other ; which ought to be difnnguifh’d from triple. Harris. 

All the parts, in height, length, and breadth, bear a du¬ 
plicate or triplicate proportion one to another. Grew. 

Triplication, n.f [from triplicate.} The aft of trebling 
or adding three top-ether. 

Since the margin of the vifible horizon in the heavenly 
globe is parallel with that in the earthly, accounted but one 
hundred and twenty miles diameter ; fenfe muft needs mea¬ 
fure the azimuths, or verticle circles, by tridication of the 
fame diameter of one hundred and twenty. Glanville's Sccpf. 

Tripli'city. n.f. [ triplicite , Fr. from triplex, Lat.] Treble- 
nefs ; date of being threefold. 

Like many an angel’s voice. 

Singing before tfi’ eternal majedy. 

In their trinal triplicity on high. Fairy fu. b. i. 

It was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, to have the 
arms of a foreigner, the difeontents of fubjects, and the tide 
of a pretender to meet. Bacons Henry VII. 

A fiedl not duplicities nor triplicities , nor any certain num¬ 
ber of parts in your divifion of things. Watts’s Logick. 

Tri'pmadam. n.f. An herb. 

Tripmadam is ufed in falads. Mortimer s Hujb. 

Tri'pod. n.f. [tiipuS) Latin.] A feat with three feet, fuch as 
that from which the priedefs of Apollo delivered oracles. 

Two tripods call in antick mould. 

With two great talents of the fined gold. Dryden s /En. 

Tri'poly. n.f. [f fuppofe from the place whence it is brought.] 
A fharp cutting (and. 

In poliihing glals with fand, putty, or iripoly , it is not to 
be imagined that thole fubdances can by grating and fretting 
the glais bring all its lead particles to an accurate polilh. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

Tri'pos. n. f. A tripod. See Tripod. 

Welcome all that lead or follow, 

To the oracle of Apollo ; 

Here he fpeaks out of his pottle. 

Or the tripos , his tower bottle. Benj. Jobnfon, 

Craz’d fool, who would’d be thought an oracle, 

Come down from oft' the tripos , and (peak plain. Drydau 

Tri'pper. n.f. [from trip.] One who trips. 

Trapping, adj. [from trip.] Quick; nimble. 

The clear fun of the fredi wave largely drew, 

As after third ; which made their flowing fnrink 
From danding lake, to tripping ebb ; that dole 
With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Miltons Par. Loj * 

Tri'pping. n.f. [from trip.] Light dance. 

Back, fhepherds, back, enough your play, 

Here be without duck or nod, 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes. 

Tri'ptote. n.f. [i tiptoton , Lat.] 

Triptoie is a noun ufed but in three cafes. 

Tripu'diary. adj. f trjpndium, Lat.] Performed by dancing. 
Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs when he con 
tinued the tripudnvy aiigiirations. Brown’s Vulgai L 

Tripudia'tion. n. f. [ tripudiwn , Lat.] Ac^of danemg. 

Tri'ppi ngly. adv. [from t- ipping.] With agility 
motion. 

I his ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 

Speak the (pecch trippingly on the tongue: 
mouth it as many of our players do, I had as }^ii n7n \ t u 
crier had ipoke my line,, 


Milton. 

Clark. 


wit 


h fwift 


Shakefpeare 
but if y° u 
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Tbire'me. n.f. [trirmis, Lat.] A galley with three benches 

nf oars on a fide. , 

Trise'ction. n.f. [tres and feftio, Lat.] Divifion into three 
equal parts : the trife&ion of an angle is one of the dciide- 

rata of geometry. , , , , 

Tri'stful. adj. [: triftis , Lat.] Sad; melancholy; gloomy; 

forrowful. A bad word. 

Heav’n’s face doth glow 
With trijlful vifage ; and, as ’gainfl: the doom, 

I thought fick at the aft. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Trisu'lc. n. f [ trifulcus , Lat.] A thing of three points. 

Confider the threefold efledl of Jupiter’s trifulc , to burn, 
difeufs, and terebrate. Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Trisylla'bical. adj. [ trefyllabe , Fr. from trifyliable.] Con¬ 
fiding of three fyllablcs. 

TRISYLLABLE, n.f [; trifyllaba , Latin.] A word confiding 
of three fyllables. 

TRITE, adj. [tritus, Latin.] Worn out; Hale; common; 
not new. 

Thefe duties cannot but appear of infinite concern when 
we refledl how uncertain our time is: this may be thought 
fo trite and obvious a reflection, that none can want to be 
reminded of it. Rogers's Sermoi.s . 

She gives her tongue no moment’s rell. 

In phrafes batter’d, dale, and trite 9 
Which modern ladies call polite. Swift. 

Tri'teness. n.f. [from trite.] Stalenefs; commonness. 
TRiTHEdsM. n.f. [ tritheifme , Fr. toei? and fho?.] The opi¬ 
nion which holds three didinCI gods. 

Tri'turable. adj. [triturable y Fr. from triturate.] Podible 
to be pounded or comminuted. 

It is not only triturable and reducible to pov/der by contri¬ 
tion, but will not fubfid in a violent fire. Brown. 

Tritura'tion. n. f. [trituration , Fr. trituro , Lat.] Re¬ 
duction of any fubdances to powder upon a done with a 
muller, as colours are ground : it is alfo called levigation. 

He afHrmeth, that a pumice done powdered is lighter 
than one entire; that abatement can hardly be avoided in 
trituration. Browns Vulgar Err our s 3 b. iv. 

TriVet. n.f. [See Trevet.] Any thing fupported by three 
feet. 

The bed at horfe-race he ordain’d a lady for his prize. 
Generally praifeful; fair and young, and (kill’d in houfe- 
wiferics, 

Of all kind fitting; and withal a trivet , that enclos’d 
Twenty-two meafures. Chapman's Iliad. 

The trivet table of a foot was lame, 

A blot which prudent Baucis overcame. 

Who thruds beneath the limping leg a (herd. Dryden. 
Tri'vial. n.f. [ trivial, Fr. trivialis , Lat.] 

1. Vile; worthlefs; vulgar; fuch as may be picked up in the 
, highway. 

^ Be fubjeds great, and worth a poet’s voice. 

For men of fenfe defpife a trivial choice. Rofcommon. 

2. Light; trifling; unimportant; inconfiderable. This ufe is 
more frequent, though lefs jud. 

This argues confcience in vour grace. 

But the refpeCIs thereof are nice and trivial , 

All circumdances well confidered. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

See yon mad fools, who, for iome trivial right. 

For love, or for midaken honour, fight. & Dryden. 
Were they only (time flight and trivial indiferetions, to 
which the example of the world expofed us, it might per¬ 
haps not much concern our religion. Roden's Serm 

In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end; 

And if the means be jud, the conduCl true, 

Applaufe, in fpite of trivial fails', is due. p 0 p e . 

The ancient poets, are like many modern ladies : let an 
action be never fo trivial in itfelf, they always make it ap¬ 
pear of the utmod importance. p 0 p Cm 

Trivially, adv. [from trivial.] 

I* Commonly; vulgarly. 

Money is not the finews of war, as is trivially faid, where 
the finews of mens arms, in effeminate people, fail. Bacon. 
Lightly ; lnconfiderably. 

BkLvialness. n. f [from trivial .] 

Commonnefs; vulgarity. 

?• Lightnefs; unimportance. 

RPUMPH. n. f. [tnumphus, Lat. triomphe , Fr.] 
i- iomp with which a victory is publickly celebrated. 

Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels 
Unto a dunghil, which (hall be thy grave; 

And there cut off thy mod ungracious head, 

nich I will bear in ttiumpb to the king. Shakefpeare 
an R?" Clent l im g th . e of 'he generals from vidtoryi 

th;„‘ he uf eat ' Jon „ atlves u P° n landing the armies, were 
^ a ble to enflame ail mens courage. F/rnu 

2 . State of being vi&orious. , a Baton. 

Sublime with expe&ation when to fee 

• trium P h ifluing forth their glorious chief. Milton 

A . Hercules, from Spain, 

rriv d *’ wmpK from Geryon (lain. Dryden s /En. 
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3. Vi&ory; conqued. 

Eros has 

Packt cards with Caefaij and falfe play'd my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Each order bright ' , . 

Sung triumph^ and him fung -victorious Ling. Milton. 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden-gate. Pope-. 

If fools admire, or whining coxcombs toadj 
The vain coquets the trifling triumphs boaff. Logie. 

4. Joy for fuccefs. 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav’n. Milton. 

5. A conquering card now called trump. See Trump. 

To Tri'umpii. v. n. [triumpho, Lat. tnsmpher , Fr. This 
word is always accented in profe on the fird fyllable, but in 
poetry fometimes on the lad.] 

1. To celebrate a vidfory with pomp; to rejoice for vidtory. 
The triumphing of the wicked is fhort, and the joy of the 
hypocrite is but for a moment. Job xx. 5* 

Your vidlory, alas, begets my fears ; 

Can you not then triumph without my tears. Dryden* 

2 To obtain victory. 

This great commander fought many times to perfuade So- 
lyman to forbear to ufe his forces any farther againd the 
Chridians, over whom he had diffidently triumphed , and 
turn them upon the Perfians. Knollcs's Hifl. of the Turkst 
Then all this earthy groffnefs quit. 

Attir’d with dars, we diall for ever dt. 

Triumphing over death, and chance, and time. Milton . 

There fix thy faith and triumph o’er the world 5 
For who can help, or w r ho can fave befides ? Rowe . 

"While blooming youth and gay delight 
Sit on thy rofey cheeks confed, 

Thou had, my dear, undoubted right 
To triumph o’er this dedin’d bread. Priori. 

3. To infult upon an advantage gained. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex 
To triumph , like an Amazonian trull. Shakefpeare. 

Sorrow on all the pack of you. 

That triumph thus upon my mifery. Shakefpeare. 

Our grand foe, 

Who now triumphs , and in th’ excefs of joy 
Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heav’n. Milton. 

Triu'mphal. adj. [triomphaf Fr. triumphalis , Lat. from 
triumph.] Ufed in celebrating victory. 

He left only triumphal garments to the general. Bacon. 

Ye fo near heav’n’s door. 

Triumphal with triumphal act have met* Milton. 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew'- triwnphal arches to the ground. Pope. 

Led we fliould for honour take 
The drunken quarrel of a rake ; 

Or think it feated in a fear. 

Or a proud triumphal car. Swift. 

Triu'mphal. n. f. [; triumphalia, Lat. triumphal ornaments.] 
A token of victory. Not in ufe. 

He to his crew that fat confulting brought 
Joylefs triumpbals of his hop’d fuccefs. 

Milton’s Paradife Regain'd. 

Triu'mphant. adj. [triumphans, Lat. triumphant , Fr.] 

1. Celebrating a victory. 

Captives bound to a triumphant car. Shakefpeare. 

It was drawn as a triumphant chariot, -which at the fame 
time both follows and triumphs. South's Sermons. 

2 . Rejoicing as for vi&ory. 

Think you, but that I know our date fecure, 

I would be fo triumphant as I am ? Sbakefp. Rich. IIL 
Off with the traitor’s head ; 

And now to London with triumphant march. 

There to be crowned. Shakcfp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead ye forth 
Triumphant out of this infernal pit* Milton. 

3. Victorious ; graced with conqued. 

He fpeedily through all the hierarchies 
Intends to pafs triumphant , and give laws. Milton . 

Athena, war’s triumphant maid. 

The happy fon will, as the father, aid. Pope's OdyfTey. 
Triumphantly, adv. [from triumphant.] 

1. In a triumphant manner in token of viaory; joyfully as for 

viaory. J J 7 

Viaory with little lofs doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French; 

Who are at hand triumphantly difplay’d. Shake fear e 

I hrough armed ranks triumphantly (he drives. 

And with one glance commands ten thoufand lives. Gran. 

2. V laorioufly ; with fuccefs. 

Thou mud, 3s a foreign recreant, be led 
With manacles along our ftreet; or elfe 
Triumphantly tread on thv country’s ruin 

o ^H d - b r a ? thepal , m \ ' ' Shake pear e's Coriolanus. 

3. With infolent exultation. 

,,irK gh W efn L n S lye £ oes round the ^ olld > fias 
almoft bamfced truth oat of it; and lb reigning triumphantly 

7.0 £4 • 
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in its (lead, is the fource of moil: of thofe confufions that 
plague the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Triu'Mpher. n.f [from triumph.] One who triumphs. 

Thefe words become your lips, as they pals through 
them. 

And enter in our ears, like great triumphers, 

In their applauding gates. Shakefp . Timon of Athens. 

Auguft was dedicated to Auguflus by the fenate, becaufe 
in the fame month he was the firll time created conful, and 
thrice triumpher in Rome. Peacham on Drawing. 

, f 7i. f. [ triumviratus or triumviri, Lat. trium- 

, n < virat, rr.J A coalition or concurrence or 

C three men. 

Lepidus of the triumvirate 

Should be depos’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The triumviri, the three corner cap of fociety. Shakefpeare. 
During that triumvirate of kings, Henry the eighth of 
England, Francis the firll of France, and Charles the fifth 
emperor of Germany, none of the three could win a palm 
of ground but the other two would balance it. Bacon s EJJ'ays. 
With thefe the Piercies them confederate, 

And, as three heads conjoin in one intent, 

And inftituting a triumvirate, 

Do part the land in triple government. Daniel's Civil War. 

From diftant regions fortune fends 
An odd tViumvirate of friends. $ Swift. 

Tri'une. adj. [ires and unus, Lat.] At once three and one. 
We read inferipture of a triune Deity, of God made flclh 
in the womb of a virgin, and crucified by the Jews. Burnet. 
To Troat. v. a. [with hunters.] To cry as a buck docs at 
rutting time. DiEt. 

Tro'car. n.f [trocar corrupted from trois quart , French.] 
A chirurgical inllrument. 

The handle of the trocar is of wood, the canula of fil.ver, 
and the perforator of fteel. Sharp's Surgery. 

TrochaTcal. adj. [trochaique, Fr. trochaicus, Lat.] Con fill¬ 
ing of trochees. 

Trocha'nters. n.f. [rpoycev j'/ipr?.] Two procefies of the 
thigh bone, called rotator major and minor, in which the 
tendons of many mufcles terminate. Did. 

TRO'CHEE. n.f. [trochceus, Lat. trochee, Fr. rgoyoti© 3 .] A 
foot ufed in Latin poetry, confifting of a long and Ihort fyl- 
lable. 

Trochi'licks. n. f. [t^^iAmv, t poyfic, a wheel.] "I he 
lcience of rotatory motion. 

There fucceeded new inventions and horologies, compofed 
by trochilicks, or the artifice of wheels, whereof lome are 
kept in motion by weight, others without. Proven. 

It is requifite that we rightly underftand fome principles in 
trochilicks, or the art of wheel inllruments ; as chiefly the 
relation betwixt the parts of a wheel and thofe of a balance, 
the feveral proportions in the femidiameter of a wheel being 
anfwerable to the Tides of a balance. Wilkins's Deedalus. 
Tro'chings. n.f. The branches on a deer’s head. A inf. 

Trochi'sch. n. f [r qoyJ<rv.(§? ; trochifque, fir. tro chi feus, 
Latin.] A kind of tablet or lozenge. 

The trochijks of vipers, fo much magnified, and the flclh 
of fnakes fome ways condited and corrected. Bacon. 

Trode, the preterite of tread. 

They trode the grapes and made merry. fudges ix. 27. 
Erode, n.f. [from trode, pret. of tread.'] Footing. 

The trode is not fo tickle. Spenfer. 

They never fet foot on that fame trode. 

But baulke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spenfer. 

Trod. ? par ticiple pafllve of tread. 

Tro'dden. ) * v 

Jerufalem lhall be trodden down of the Gentiles. Lukexxu 
Thou, infernal ferpent, lhalt not long 
Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal Ear, 

Or lio-ht’nin^, thou lhalt fall from heav’n trod down 
Under his (&t. Miltons Par. Reg. h. iv. 

Ev’n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom. 

And trodden weeds fend out a rich perfume: . Addifon. 
Troglodyte, n.f. [rpwy'AodvJ'/i?.] One who inhabits caves 

of the earth. 

Procure me a troglodyte footman, who can catch a roe at 
his full fpeed. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To Troll, v. a. [tralien, to roll, Dutch ; perhaps from 
trochlea, Lat. a thing to turn round.] To move circularly 5 
to drive about. 

With the phant’fies of hey troll, 

‘ Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad-bread cake, 

Round about the bride’s flake. Benj. Johnfon's Underzuoods. 

To Troll, v. n. 

1. To roll; to run round. 

How plealant on the banks of Styx, 

To troll it in a coach and fix. Swift. 

2. To filh for a pike with a rod which has a pulley towards 
the bottom, which I fuppofe gives occafion to the term. 

Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take, 

Nor trowle for pikes, difpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 
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Tro'lmydames. n.f. [Of this word I know notth* m • 

A fellow I have known to go about with 
knew him once a fervant of the prince. Shall fZtTk k 
TROOP, n.f. [ troupe, Fr. troppa, Italian; troope n It' 
trop, Swedilh; troppa, low Latin.] utc ^> 

1. A company ; a number of people coined together 

That which Ihould accompany old aye, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends 
I mull not look to have. Shakir* 7i/r 1 , 

Saw you not a bleffed troop fP% *** 

Invite me to a banquet, whofe bright faces 
Call thoufand beams upon me like the fun. Shake ft 
As the mind, by putting together the repeated ideVof 
unity, makes the colledfive mode of any number as a f * 
or a grofs; fo by putting together feveral particular fubftances’ 

itmakes collective ideas of fubftanccs, as aan arm v T 

2. A body of foldiers. ^ ° C e ‘ 

L Eneas leeks his abfent foe, 

And fends his flaughter’d troops to lhades below. DrA™ 

3. A fmall body of cavalry. ^ ’ 

To Troop, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To march in a body. 

I do not, as an enemy to peace. 

Troop in the throngs of military men. 

But rather fhew a while like fearful war. Shakefpeare 

They anon 

With hundreds, and with thoufands, trooping came 
Attended. Milton's Par. Lofi , b. i. 

Armies at the call of trumpet 
Troop to their llandard.' Milton's Par. Lof, b. vij, 

2. To march in halle. 

Yonder Ihines Aurora’s harbinger. 

At whofe approach gholls, wand’ring here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards. Shakefpeare, 

The dry llreets flow’d with men. 

That troop'd up to the king’s capacious court. Chapman . 

3. To march in company. 

I do inveil you jointly with my power, 

Preheminence, and all the large effe&s 
That troop with majelly. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Tro'oper. n. f. [from troop.'] A horfe foldier A trooper 
fights only on horleback ; a dragoon marches on horfeback, 
but fights either as a horfeman or footman. 

Cullom makes us think well of any thing : what can be 
more indecent now than for any to wear boots but troopers 
and travellers ? yet not many years fince it was all the falhion. 

Grew: 

Trope, n.f. [rgoV© 3 ; trope , Fr. tropus, Lat.] A change of 
a word from its original fignificatioii; as, the clouds firetd 
rain for forefhew. 

For rhetorick he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope . Hudibras. 

If this licence be included in a Angle word, it admits of 
tropes ; if in a fentence, of figures. Dryden. 

Tro'phied. adj. [from trophy.] Adorned with trophies. 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife. 

The trophy d arches, llory’d halls invade. . Pope. 

Tro'phy. n. f. [tropecum, trophaum , Latin.] Something taken 
from an enemy, andlhewn or treafured up in proof of victory. 
What trophy then lhall I moll fit devife. 

In which I may record the memory 

Of my love’s conquell, peerlefs beauty’s prize ^ 
Adorn’d with honour, love, and chaflity ? Sptnja. 

To have borne 

His bruifed helmet and his bended fword, 

Before him through the city, he forbids ; 

Giving all trophy, fignal, and oftent, 

Quite from himfelf to God. Shakefp. Henry 

There lie thy bones. 

Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb. Sbakrjpeate . 

Twice will I not review the morning’s rife, 

Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 

And fplit thy heart for wearing it. Shakejpeate. 

In ancient times the trophies eredled upon the place 0 
vidlory, the triumphs of the generals upon their re . turn ’ 
great donatives upon the dilbanding of the armies, 
things able to enflame all mens courage. Bacon s JJ j 

°Around the polls hung helmets, darts, and fpears, 

And captive chariots, axes, Ihields, and bars, 

And broken beaks oflhips, the trophies of their wars. / 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies gif ce> 

To Ihew pollerity Elpenor was. Pope s Ueyjjey, 
Tro'pical. adj. [from trope.] 

i. Rhetorically changed from the original meaning;. ^ 

A llridl and literal acceptation of a loofe 'r/^J a> .% r ours. 
preffion was a fecond ground. > Brown / - * 

The words are tropical or figurative, and imp 
bole, which is a way of exprefling things beyon 
and naturally they are in themfelves. 

Th? 
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The foundation of all parables is, fome analogy or fimiH- 
tu de between the tropical or alluUve part of 

2 .‘[From Vfcl-] near the tropick ; belonging to the 

"lTie pine apple is one of the tropica! fi uits. Salmon. 

TRO'PIck. n.f [ tropique, Fr. tropicus, Lat.] The line at 

T which the fun turns back, of whtch the North has the tro- 
flek of Cancer, and the South the tropick of Capricorn. 

1 " Under the tropick is our language fpoke, 

^ n d part of Flanders hath receiv’d our yoke. IValter. 

Since on ev’ry fea, on ev’ry coaft. 

Your men have been dillrefs’d, your navy toll, 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, 

The Winter banilh’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dryden. 

Tropolo'gical. n.f [tropologiquc, Fr. rpon^ and \oy&.] 
Varied by tropes ; changed from the original import of the 

Tropology, n.f. [rpcrri^ and A»>©-.] A rhetorical mode 
of fpeech including tropes, or a change of fome word from 

the original meaning. _ . , 

Not attaining the deuterology and fecond intention or words, 
they omit their fuperconfequences, coherences, figures, or 
tropologies, and are not perfuaded beyond their litefalities. 
r * /■ rown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Tro'ssers. n.f. [troujfes, Fh] Breeches; hole. See Trouse. 
You rode 7 like a kern of Ireland; your French hole off, 
and in your ffirait trojfers. Shakefp. Henry V . 

To Trot. v. n. [trotter , Fr. trotten, Dutch.] 

1. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Poor Tom, that hath made him proud of heart, to ride 
on a bay trotting horfe, over four inch'd bridges, to courfe 
his own lhadow for a traitor. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Whom doth time trot withal ? 

_He trots hard with a young maid, between the contradl 

of her marriage and the day it is folemniz’d : if the interim 
be but a fevennight time’s pace, is fo hard that it feems 
the length of feven years. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Take a gentle trotting horfe, and come up and lee your 
old friends. Dennis. 

2. To walk fall, in a ludicrous or contemptuous fenfe. 

Trot. n.f. [trot, Fr. from the verb.] 

1. The joking high pace of a horfe. 

His honelly is not 

So loofe or eafy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glitt’ring look it blind : 

Who rides his lure and even trot, 

While the world now ride.s by, now lags behind. Herbert. 

Here lieth one who did moll truly prove. 

That he could never die while he could move; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 

While he might Hill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 
The virtuofo’s faddle will amble when the world is upon 
the hardell trot. Dryden. 

2. An old vroman. In contempt. I know not whence derived. 

Give him gold enough, and marry him to an old trot with 
ne’er a tooth in her head : why, nothing comes amifs, fo 
money comes withal. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Plow now bold-face, cries an old trot ; firrah, we eat our 
own hens, and what you eat you Heal. L'Ef range. 

Troth, n.f. [ trouth , old Englilh; Saxon.] Truth; 

faith ; fidelity. 

Saint Withold met the night-mare, 


Bid her light and her troth plight. 


Shakefpeare. 


Stephen aflails the realm, obtains the crown, 

Such tumults raifing as torment them both : 

Th’ afflidled Hate, divided in their troth 
And partial faith, moll miferable grown. 

Endures the while. Daniel's Civil War. 

In troth, thou’rt able to inftrudt grey hairs. 

And teach the wily African deceit. Addifon's Cato. 

Tro'thless. adj. [from troth.] Faithlefs ; treacherous. 

Thrall to the faithlefs waves and trothlefs Iky. Fairfax. 
Tro'thplight. adj. [troth and plight.] Betrothed; affianced. 
This, your fon in law, 

Is trothplight to your daughter. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
T 0 TROUBLE, v. a. [troubler, Fr.] 

1. To diflurb ; to perplex. 

An hour before the worlhipp’d fun 
Pear'd through the golden window of the Fall, 

A troubled mind drew me to walk abroad. Shakefpeare. 

But think not here to trouble holy rcll. Milton. 

Never trouble yourfelf about thofe faults which age will 

C ^ rC ’ o-o • Locke on Education. 

2 . lo afflicl; to grieve. 

It would not trouble me to be flain for thee, but much it 
torments me to be flain by thee. Sidney, b. ii. 

They pertinacioufly maintain that affiiaions are no real 
evils, and therefore a wife man ought not to be troubled at 


them. 


Tillotfon's Sermons. 


Though it is in vain to be troubled for that which I cannot 
cnule, yet I cannot chufe but be affliaed, Tillotfon's Sermons . 
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3. To diHrefs ; to make unealy. 

Be not difmay’d nor troubled at thefe tidings. Milton* 
He was fore troubled in mind, and much diftrefled. 1 Mac. 

4. To bufy; to engage overmuch. 

Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 
. Lukex.\\. 

5. To give occafion of labour to. A word of civility or flight 
regard. 

J will not trouble myfelf to prove that all terms are not de¬ 
finable, from that progrefs in infinitum which it will lead us 
into. , Locke • 

6. Toteize; to vex. 

The boy fo troubles me ; 

’Tis pall enduring. Shakefpeare. 

7. To diforder ; to put into agitation or commotion. 

A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled ; 

Muddy, ill feeming, thick, bereft of beauty. Shakefpeare. 
An angel went down into the pool and troubled the water; 
whofoever firft after the troubling Hepped in was made whole. 

John v; 4. 

God looking forth will trouble all his hoH. Milton. 
Hear how fhe the ear employs ; 

Their office is the troubled air to take. Davies. 

Seas are troubled when they do revoke 
Their flowing waves into themfelves again. Davies. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom 
that troubles and defiles the water. South. 

The befl law in our days is that which continues our 
judges during their good behaviour, without leaving them to 
the mercy of luch who might, by an undue influence, trouble 
and pervert the courfe of juflice. Addifon's Guard. N°. 99. 
Thy force alone their fury can reflrain, 

And fmooth the waves, or fwell the troubl'd main. Dryden. 

8. To mind with anxiety. 

He had credit enough with his mafler to provide for his 
own interefl, and troubled not himfelf for that of others. Clar. 

9. [In low language.] To fue for a debt. 

Tro'uele. n. f. [ trouble , French.] 

1. Diflurbance ; perplexity. 

They all his hoH derided, while they Hood 
A while in trouble. Milton. 

2. Afflidtion ; calamity. 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire bum and cauldron bubble. • Shakefp. Macbeth: 

3. Moleflation ; obHrudlion ; inconvenience. 

Take to thee from among the cherubim 
The choice of flaming warriours, leH the fiend 
Some new trouble raife. Milton . 

4. Uneafinefs 3 vexation. 

I have dream’d 

Of much offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkfome night.- Milton. 

Tro'uele-state. n.f. j trouble and Jlate .] Diflurber of a 
community; publick makebate. 

Thofe fair baits thefe trouble-Jlates Hill ufe, 

Pretence of common good, the king’s ill courfe, 

MuH be call forth. Daniel's Civil War. 

Tro'ubler. n.f [from trouble.] Diflurber; confounder. 
Unhappy falls that hard neceflity. 

Quoth he, the troubler of my happy peace, 

And vowed foe of my felicity. Fairy fhi. b. i. 

Heav’ns hurl down their indignation 
On thee, thou troubler of the poor world’s peace ! Shak. 
The befl temper of minds defireth good name and true 
honoui ; the lighter, popularity and applaufe; the more de¬ 
praved, fubjedlion and tyranny ; as is feen in great conquerors 
and troublers of the world, and more in arch-hereticks. Bac. 

Spain, 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin, 

Our nation’s folid virtue did oppofe 

J o the rich troublers of the world’s repofe. Waller. 

1 he Iword juflly drawn by us can fcarce fafely be flicath- 
ed, till the power of the great troubler of our peace be pared, 
as to be under no apprehenfions for the future. Atterburv 
Troublesome, adj. [from trouble.] 

1. Full of moleflation; vexatious; uneafy; afflidlive. 

Heav’n knows 

By what bye-paths and indiredl crooked ways 
I met this crown; and I myfelf know well " 

How troublefome it fat upon my head : 

To thee it lhall defeend with better quiet. Shakefpeare. 
He mult be very wife that can forbear beinir troubled at 
things very tvoullefome. Tillotfm's Sermons. 

I hough our paflage through this world be rough and 
troublefome, yet the trouble will be but Ihort, and the reft and 
contentment at the end will be an ample recompcnce. Atterb. 

My mother will never be troublefome to me. PoPe. 

3. P ull of teizing bufinefs. 1 

All this could not make us accufe her, though it made us 

almoft pine away for fpight, to iofe any of our time in lb 
troublefome an tdlenefs. , 

<5 4. Slightly 
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4* Slightly harraffing. 

They eas’d the putting off 

Thefe troublefome difguifes which we wear. Milton. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow. 

Being fo troublefome a bedfellow. Shakefp. Henry IV.' 

5. Unfeafonably engaging; improperly importuning. 

She of late is lightened of her womb, 

That her to fee fhould be but troublefome . Fa. £hi. b. i. 

6. Importunate; teizing 

Two or three troublefome old nurfes, never let me have 
a quiet night’s reft with knocking me up. Arbutbnot. 

Tro'ubl esomely. adv. [from troublefome. ] Vexatioufly; 
wearifomely; unfeafonably ; importunately. 

Though men will not be fo troublefomely critical as to cor¬ 
rect others in the ufe of words ; yet where truth is concern¬ 
ed, it can be no fault to defire their explication. Locke. 

Tro'ublesomeness. n. f [from rtroublefome.} 

1. Vexatioufnefs ; uneafinefs. 

The lord treafurer, he complained of the troublefomenefs 
of the place, for that the exchequer was fo empty: the chan¬ 
cellor anfwered, be of good cheer, for now you (hall fee the 
bottom of your bufinefs at the firft. .» Bacon . 

2. Importunity ; unfeafonablenefs. 

Tro'ublous. adj. [from trouble .] Tumultuous; confufed ; 
difordered; put into cdmmotion. An elegant word, but 
difufed. 

He along would fly 

Upon the ftreaming rivers, fport to find ; 

And oft would dare tempt the troublous wind. Spenfer. 

Soon as they this mock king did efpy. 

Their troublous ftrife they ftinted by and by. Hubb. Tale. 

No other noife, nor people’s troublous cries. 

As ftill are wont t’ annoy the walled town, 

Might there be heard. Fairy Fhteen, b. i. 

As a tall fhip tolled in troublous feas, 

Whom raging winds threaten to make the prey 

Of the rough rocks. Fairy ueen , b. ii. 

Then, mailers, look to fee a troublous world. Shakefp. 

Only one fupply 

In four years troublous and expenfive reign. Daniel. 

Tro'ver. 7 i. f. [trouver , French.] In the common law, is an 
adtion which a man hath againft one that having found any 
of his goods refuleth to deliver them upon demand. Cowel. 

Trough, n.f. [rpoj, tpoh, Saxon; troch, Dutch; trou, 
Danilh ; traug , Iflandick ; truogo , Italian.] Any thing hol¬ 
lowed and open longitudinally on the upper fide. 

The bloody boar 

That fpoil’d your fummer fields and fruitful vines. 

Swills your warm blood like wafh, and makes his trough 
In your embowel’d bofoms. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

They had no Ihips but big troughs , which they call ca¬ 
noes. Abbot's Defcription of the World . 

Where there is a good quick fall of rain water, lay a half 
trough of ftone, of a good length, three foot deep, with one 
end°upon the high ground, the other upon the low; cover 
the trough with brakes a good thicknefs, and caft fand upon 
the top of the brakes, the lower end of the trough will run 
like a fpring of water. Bacon's Nat. Hi/i. N°. 29. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the water fwam. 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within. 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became. 

And crofs fome riv’let pafiage did begin. Dryden. 

The water diflolves the particles of fait mixed in the ftone, 
and is conveyed by long troughs and canals from the mines to 
Hall, where it is received in vaft cifterns and boiled off. Add . 

To Troul. v. n. [ trollen , to roll, Dutch.] See Troll. 

1. To move volubly. 

Bred only, and completed, to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence; to fing, to dance. 

To drefs, and troul the tongue, and roll the eye. Milton. 

2. To utter volubly. 

Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch 
You taught me while-ere. ' Sbakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

To Trounce, v. a. [derived by Skinner from tronc or tronjon , 
French, a club.] To punifh by an indidtment or informa¬ 
tion. 

More probable, and like to hold 
Than hand, or feal, or breaking gold; 

For which fo many, that renounc’d 

Their plighted contrails have been trounc'd. Hudibras. 
If you talk of peaching, I’ll peach firft : I’ll trounce you 
for offering to corrupt my honefty. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar t 

Trouse. in.f. [troujfe, Fr. truijh, Erfe.] Breeches; hofe. 

Tro'users. S See Trossers. 

The leather quilted jack ferves under his fliirt of mail, and 
to cover his traufe on horfeback. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The unfightlinefs and pain in the leg may be helped by 
wearing a laced flocking; a laced troufe will do as much for 
the thigh. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Trout, n.f [-cpuht, Saxon; trofia , truta , trutta , Lat.J 

i. A delicate fpotted fifh inhabiting brooks and quick ftreams. 
The pond will keep trout and falmon in their feafonable 
plight, but not in their reddifh grain. 


Carew. 


Swift, 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
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Worfe than the anarchy at fea, 

Where fifties on each other prey; 

Where ev’ry trout can make as high rants 
O’er his inferiours as our tyrants. 

2- A familiar phrafe for an honeft, or perhaps for a filly 

Here comes the trout that muft be caught with tickling* 

To Trow, v, n. [tpeoSian, Saxon ; tree, Danj^.J^To^^’ 
to imagine; to conceive. A word now difufed, and rare! 
ufed in ancient writers but in familiar language. ^ 

What handfomenefs, trow you, can be obferved in th 
fpeech, which is made one knows not to whom ? Sidn^ 
Is there any reafonable man, trow you, but will judcT> 
meeter that our ceremonies of Chriftian religion fhnulM u 
Popifti than Turkifh or Heathenifh. Hooker I ; • ° 

Lend lefs than thou ov/eft, 

Learn more than thou trowcjl. 

To-morrow next 
We will for Ireland ; and ’tis time, I trow. Shakefaar, 
O rueful day ! rueful indeed, I trow. ' q‘ 

Trow, inter]eft. [for I trow, or trow you. ] An exclamation of 
enquiry. 

Well, if you be not turn’d Turk, there is no more failmo- 
by the ftar. ‘ § 

—What means the fool, trow ? Sbakefpeare . 

Tro'Vel. n.f [ truelle , Fr. trulla , Lat.] 

A trowel is a tool to take up the mortar with, and fpread 
it on the bricks ; with which alfo they cut the bricks to fuch 
lengths as they have occafion, and alfo flop the joints. Mom. 
Fair princefs, you have loft much good fport. 

—Sport! of what colour ? 

—What colour, madam ? how ftiall I anfwer you? 

—As wit and fortune will. 

—Or as the deftinies decree. 

—Well faid, that was laid on with a trowel. Sbakefpeare . 

This was dext’rous at his trowel, 

That was bred to kill a cow well. Swift. 

Troy-we'ight. 7 n.f. [from Troies, Fr.] A kind of weight 
Troy. $ by which gold and bread are weighed, 

confifting of thefe denominations: a pound — 12 ounces; 
ounce = 20 pennyweights ; pennyweight — 24 grains. 

The Englifh phyficians make ufe of troyweight after the 
following manner. 


Grains 



20 

Scruple 


60 

3 

Drachm 

480 

24 

8 

576° 

288 

96 


Ounce 

12 


Pound. 


The Romans left their ounce in Britain, now our averdu- 
pois ounce, for our troy ounce we had elfewhere.- Arbutbnot. 

Tru'ant. n.f. [truand, OldFr. treuwant, Dutch, a vagabond.] 
An idler ; one who wanders idly about, neglecting his duty 
or employment. To play the truant is, in fchocls, to flay 
from fchool without leave. 

For my part I may fpeak it to my fhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Sbakefpeare. 

Though myfelf have been an idle truant, 

Omitting the fweet benefit of time. 

To cloath mine age with angel-like perfection; 

Yet hath Sir Protheus made fair advantage of his days. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the know¬ 
ledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to our induftry, that 
we might not live like idle loiterers and truants. More. 

Our Ihips are laden with the Trojan (lore, ? 

And you like truants come too late afhore. Dryden s Fin. 

Truant, adj. Idle; wandering from bufinefs; lazy; lot" 


tering. 


What keeps you from Wertemberg ? 

—A truant difpolition, good my lord. Shakefp. name . 

He made a blufhing cital of himfelf. 

And chid his truant youth with fuch a grace, 

As if he mafter’d there a double fpirit. 

Of teaching, and of learning inftantly. Shakefca, • 

Where thou feeft a fingle fheep remain 
In (hades aloof, or couch’d upon the plain, 

Or late to lag behind with truant pace, 

Revenue the crime, and take the tray tor s hca . _ J . 
To Truant, v. n. [truander, to beg about a country., j 

truwanten , old German.] To idle at a dmance ro 
to loiter ; to be lazy. 

’Tis double wrong to truant with your bed, 

And let her rea l it in thy looks at board. . tru £life in 
Tru'antship. n.f [ trualte , Oldtr. from truan > 0 f fiudy 
Chaucer is beggery.] Idienefs ; negligence; negl v. 

or bufinefs. . . , , . .. _ r u\\A have 

The matter fhould not chide with him if th ^ 

done his diligence, and ufed no truantjhip. J 

1 v" Tru* 5 ' 
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Tru'btaiL. n.f A fcort fquat woman. Ahfwortb. 

Trubs. n. [ [tuber, Lat,] A fort of herb.. # h 

Truce, n.f [traga , low La t. tregua, Italian ; irate, old Fr.] 
t A temporary peace; a ceffation of hoftilities. _ 

Leagues and truces made between luperftitious perfonS, 

and fuch as ferve God aright. Hmker,b.v. 

They pray in vain to have fin pardoned, which leek not 
alfo to prevent fin by prayer, even every particularfin, by 
prayer againft all fin, except men can name fome tranl- 
•Lffion wherewith we ought to have truce. Hooker. 

° All this utter’d 

With gentle breath, calm look, knees humbly bent, 

Could not make truce with the unruly fpleen 

Of Tybalt, deaf to peace. Sbakefpeare. 

This token ferveth for a flag of truce 
Betwixt ourfelves, and all our followers. Sbakefpeare. 

Men (hall be lovers of their own felves, without natural 
afFeCtion, truce breakers. 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

Lead the truce with treafon fhould be mixt, 

’Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. Dryden. 

Shndwel till death true dulnefs would maintain ; 

And in his father’s right, and realm’s defence, 

Ne’er wou’d have peace with wit, nor truce with fenfe.Dryd. 

2. Ceffation ; intermiffion ; ftiort quiet. 

There he may find 

Truce to his rc-ftlefs thoughts, and entertain 
The irkfome hours. Milton. 

Trucida'tion. n.f. [from trucido , Lat.] The aCt of killing. 
To Truck, v.n. [troquer, Fr. truccare , Italian; trocar, Spa- 
nifh; deduced by Salmafius from rpw^av, to get money .] 'I o 
traffick by exchange; to give one commodity for another. 

To Truck. r o. a. To give in exchange; to exchange. 

The Indians truck gold for glafles. L'Ejlrange. 

Go, mifer ! go; for lucre fell thy foul. 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole; 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See, what a vaft eftate he left his fon. Dryden. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

Truck, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Exchange; traffick by exchange. 

It is no lefs requifite to maintain a truck in moral offices, 
than in the common bufinefs of commerce. L'Ejh ange. 

Love is covetous ; I muft have all of you : heart for heart 
is an equal truck. Dryden. 

2 . [t^o^o?] Wooden wheels for carriage of cannon. Ainf. 
Tru'cklebed, or trundlebed. n. f. [properly troclebed ; from 

trochlea , Latin, or Tpo%oV] A bed that runs on wheels under 
a higher bed. 

There’s his chamber, his houfe, his caftle, his (landing 
bed and trucklcbed. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

If he that is in battle (lain, 

Be in the bed of honour lain ; 

He that is beaten may be faid. 

To lie in honour’s trucklebed. Hudibras, p. \. 

To Tru'ckle. v. n. [This word is, I believe, derived from 
trucklebed, which is always under another bed.] To be in a 
ftatc of lubje£tion or inferiority; to yield ; to creep. 

Shall our nation be in bondage thus 
Unto a land that truckles under us. Cleaveland, 

For which fo many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts and truckl'd. Hudibras. 
Men may be ftiff and obftinate upon a wrong ground, and 
ply and truckle too upon as falfe a foundation. L'Ejlrange. 
Religion itfelf is forced to truckle to worldly policy. Norris. 

His zeal was not to lafh our crimes. 

But difeontent againft the times : 

For had we made him timely offers. 

To raife his poft or fill his coffers : 

Perhaps he might have truckled down. 

Like other brethren of his gown. Swift. 

They were fubdued and infulted by Alexander’s captains* 
and continued under feveral revolutions, a fmall truckling 
ftate, of no name till they fell under the Romans. Swift. 
Tru'culence. n.f. [truculentia , Lat.] J ' 

1. Savagenefs of manners. 

2. Terriblenefs of afpedt. 

Truculent, adj. [ truculcntus , Lat.] 

1. Savage; barbarous. 

A barbarous Scythia where the favage and truculent inha¬ 
bitants transfer themfelves from place to place in wagons as 
they can find pafture, and live upon milk, and flefh roafted 
m the fun at the pomels of their laddies. 7?™ 

2. Terrible of afpedt. y ' 

3 - Deftrudtive ; cruel. 

Peftilcmial feminaries, according to their groffiiefe or rub¬ 
s’. “I "I”" ° r lefs tnmknt l’ la § ues > fuch ma- 

f 5 tlc y eneca te in two hours. Harvey on the P la rue 

to io^nV’ ItalI “'J To travel laborioufly i 

10 jog on ; to march heavily on. 3 

No man is fecure, but night-walking heralds, 

1 hat trudge between the king and miftrefs Shore. Shakefp. 
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Hudibras, p. iiu 


No fooner was he fit to trudge , 

But both made ready to diflodge. 

Away they trudged together, and about midnight got to 
their journey’s end. L'Ejlrange's Fables . 

Go, mifer ! go; for lucre fell thy foul. 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole ; 
That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone* 

See, what a vaft eftate he left his fon ! Dryden. 

Once a poor rogue, ’tis true, I trod the ftreet. 

And trudg'd to Rome upon my naked feet: 

Gold is the greateft god. Dryden's Juvenal . 

He that will know the truth, muft leave the beaten track, 
which none but fervile minds trudge continually in. Loc^c. 
TRUE. adj. [rpeopa, tjuipa, Saxon.] 

1. Not falfe; not erroneous ; agreeing with fadt, or with the 
nature of things. 

Of thofe he chofe he falfeft two. 

And fitted for to forge true feeming lies. Fairy Qu. b. i. 

Teeth hadft thou in thy head when thou waft born. 

And, if the reft be true which I have heard. 

Thou cam’ft into the world with thy legs forward. Shake, 
A new commandment I write, which thing is true in him 
and in you. 1 John ii. 8. 

What you faid had not been true. 

If fpoke by any elfe but you. Cowley . 

Not falfe ; agreeing with our own thoughts. 

Pure from the crime of falfehood ; veracious. 

Genuine; not counterfeit. 

The darknefs is paft, and the /relight nowfhineth. 1 Job. 

Among unequals what fociety 
Can fort? What harmony or true delight? Milton . 

Religion, as it is the moft valuable thing in the world, fo 
it gives the truejl value to them who promote the pradtice of 
it by their example and authority. Atterbury. 

Faithful ; not perfidious ; fteady. 

My revenge is now at Milford, would I had wings to fol¬ 
low it! come and be true. Sbakefpeare's Cymbeline • 

So young and fo untender ? 

-- So young my lord, and true. 

• -Let it be fo; thy truth then be thy dower. 

Do not fee 


Shakefp . 


Shakefp . 

Rofcommon . 


Temple. 
Dryden . 

Dryden . 
Pope. 
Pope • 


My fair rofe wither ; yet look up ; behold, 

That you in pity may diflolve to dew. 

And wafh him frefh again with true love tears. 

The firft great work 
Is, that yourfelf may to yourfelf be true . 

I’ll rather die 

Deferted, than oblige thee with a fadt 
Pernicious to thy peace, chiefly aflur’d 
Remarkably fo late of thy fo true, 

So faithful, love unequal’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. 
When this fire is kindled, both fides inflame it: all re¬ 
gard of merit is loft in perfons employed, and thefe only 
chofen that are true to the party. 

Smil’d Venus, to behold her own true knight 
Obtain the conqueft, though he loft the fight. 

True to the king her principles are found ; 

Oh that her pradtice were but half fo found ! 

Stedfaft in various turns of ftate (he flood. 

And fea I’d her vow’d affedtion with her blood. 

The truejl hearts for Voilure heav’d with fighs ; 

Voiture was wept by all the brighteft eyes. 

True to his charge the bard preferv’d her long 
In honour’s limits, fuch the pow’r of fono-. 

6 . Honeft ; not fraudulent. 

The thieves have bound the true man: now could thou 
and I rob the thieves Rnd go merrily to London, it would be 
argument for a week. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

If king Edward be as true and juft. 

As I am lubtle, falfe, and treacherous. 

This day fhould Clarence clofely be mew’d up. Shakefp . 

7. Exadl ; truly conformable to a rule. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it, they had made thingsi more 
regularly true, but withal very unpleafing. Dryden's Dufrefnov 

He drew J J J* 

A circle regularly true . Prior 

lck . eI s book does not want its merit; but I was 
dilappointed in my expedation of a tranflation nicely true to 
the original ; whereas in thofe parts where the greateft exa& 

8 R tht™ t0 be demanded > he ha3 been the Ieaft careful. Arb. 

L hey feize the feeptre; 

Then lofe it to a ftranger, that the true 
Anointed King Meffiah might be born 
Bar’d of his right. 

Truebo'rn. n.f [true and born.] Having a ri^ht bv birth* 

Where er I wander, boaft of this I can, ° ' 

Let S hi^W ’ a truti.m Englilhman. Shakefp, 

Let hun that is a trueborn gentleman. 

And hands upon the honour of his birth 

From oft this briar pluck a white rofe with me. Shakefp. 

Truebre'b, 


teare. 
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Truebre'd. adj. [true and bred.] Of a right breed. 

Two of them I know to be as truebred cowards as ever 
turned back. Sbakefpeare . 

( Bauble do you call him ? he’s a fubftantial truebred beaft, 
bravely forehanded. _ Dry den's Don Sebaflian. 

Truehearted, n.f. [true and heart.] Honeft; faithful. 

1 have known no honefter or truerhearted man : fare thee 
well. . ShkaeJ'peare . 

Tru'elove. n.f. An herb, called herba Paris. 

TrueloVeknot. 7 n. f [ true , love, and knot.'] Lines 

Truelo'versknot. S drawn through each other with ma¬ 
ny involutions, confidered as the emblem of interwoven af¬ 
fection. 

I’ll carve your name on barks of trees 
With trueloveknots , and flourifties. 

That fhall infufe eternal lpring. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Tru'eness. n.f. [from true.] Sincerity; faithfulnefs. 

The even carriage between two factions proceedeth not 
always of moderation, but of a truenefs to a man’s felf, with 
end to make uie of both. Bacon's EJJays. 

Truepe'nny. n. f. [true and penny.] A familiar phrafe for an 
honeft fellow. 

Say’ft thou fo ? art thou there, truepenny t 
Come on. Sbakefpeare. 

Tru'ffle. n. f. [triifle, triiffe , French.] 

In Italy, the ufual method for the finding of truffles , or 
fubterraneous mufhrooms, called by the Italians tartutali, and 
in Latin tubera terne, is by tying a cord to the hind leg of a 

pig, and driving him, obferving where he begins to root. Ray. 

Trug. n. f. A hod for mortar. Ainfw. 

Trull, n. f. [trulla , Italian.] 

1. A low whore ; a vagrant ftrumpet. 

I’m fure, I fear’d the dauphin and his trull. Sbakefpeare. 

A trull who fits 

By the town wall, and for her living knits. Dryden. 

So Maevius, when he drain’d his fkull, 

To celebrate fome fuburb trull j 
His fimilies in order fet, 

And ev’ry crambo he cou’d get; 

Before he could his poem clofe. 

The lovely nymph had loft her nofe. Swift. 

2 . It feems to have had firft at leaft a neutral fenfe : a girl; a 
lafs; a wench. 

Among the reft of all the route 
A pafting proper laffe, 

A white-hair’d trull , of twenty years. 

Or neere about there was : 

In ftature palling all the reft, 

A gallant girl for hewe; 

To be compar’d with townilh nymphs, 

So fair fhe was to viewe. Turbeiville. 

Tru'ly. adv. [from true.] 

1. According to truth ; not falfely ;* faithfully ; honeftly. 

They thought they might do it, not only willingly, be- 
caufe they loved him"; and truly , becaufe fuch indeed was the 
mind of the people; but fafely, becaufe (he who ruled the 
king was agreed thereto. Sidney, b. ii. 

No untruth can avail the patron long; for things moft 
truly are moft behoovefully fpoken. Hooker. 

Wifdom alone is truly fair. Milton. 

2 . Really ; without fallacy. 

3. ExaCfly; juftly. 

Right reafon is nothing elfe but the mind of man judging 
of things truly, and as they are in themfelves. South. 

4. Indeed. 

I have not undertaken it out of any wanton pleafure in 
mine own pen; nor truly without often pondering with my- 
felf beforehand what cenfures I might incur. JVotton. 

TRUMP, n.f. [ trompe , Dutch, and old Fr. tromba, Italian.] 

1. A trumpet; an inftrument of warlike rnufick. 

Whilft any trump did found, or drum ftruck up, 

His fword did ne’er leave ftriking in the field. Sbakefp. 

Yet firft to thofe ychain’d in fleep. 

The wakeful trump of doom muft thunder through the 
deep. Milton . 

I heard 

The neighing courfers and the foldiers erv. 

And founding trumps that feem’d to tear the fky. Dryden , 

Beneath this tomb an infant lies. 

To earth whofe body lent. 

Hereafter fhall more glorious rife, 

But not more innocent. 

When the archangel’s trump fhall blow. 

And fouls to bodies join. 

What crowds fhall wifh their lives below 
Had been as fhort as thine. * _ Wefiey. 

2. [Corrupted from triumph. Latimer, in a Chriftmas lermon, 
exhibited a game at cards, and made the ace of hearts 
triumph. Fox.] A winning card ; a card that has particular 
privileges in a game. 

Him Bafto follow’d, but his fate more hard. 

Gain’d but one trump and one plebeian card. Pope, 
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( Now her heart with pleafure jumps, 

She fcarce remembers what is trumps. « . 

3. To put to or upon the Trumps. To put to the laft 

We are now put upon our laft trump ; the fox i s P dlem ‘ 


earth’d, 
B r yden x 


to 


alue 


but I fhall fend my two terriers in after him. 

To Trump, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To win with a trump card. 

2. To Trump up. [from tromper, Fr. to cheat.] To devil 

forge. v lle i 

Tru'mpery. n.f [tromperie , French, a cheat.] 

1. Something fallacioufly fplendid; fomethinMof Wo 

than it feems. ° s - v 

The trumpery in my houfe bring hither 
For ftate to catch thefe thieves. SbaLc-hr^ » cr 

2. Falfehood ; empty talk. J fyW, 

. Breaking into parte the ftory of the creation, and deliver 
ing it over in a myftical fenfe, wrapping it up mixe j 

other their own trumpery , they have fought to obfn.rT.u 
truth thereof Ralel^Hlf. °ft,yf d 

3. Something or no value ; trifles. ' 

Embrio’s and idiots, eremits and friars 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery Milt 
Another cavity of the head was fluffed with billetd * *** 
pricked dances, and other trumpery of the fame nature AdM* 

Tru'mpet. n.f. [trompette, French and Dutch.] 

1. An inftrument of martial mufick founded by the brpirti 

What’s the bufinefs ? ‘ 

That fuch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The fleepers of the houfe. e/,.; ^ 

If any man of quality will maintain upon Edmund earl of 
Glofter, that he is a manifold traitor, let him appear by the 
third found of the trumpet. ShakeJ'p, Kino Lear . 

He blew 

His trumpet , heard in Oreb lince perhaps 
When God defeended, and perhaps once more 
To found at gen’ral doom. Th’ angelick blaft 
Filled all the regions. Milton 

'Fhe laft loud trumpet's wond’rous found > 

Shall through the rending tombs rebound, ( 

And wake the nations under ground. Rofcommon, ) 

Things of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold. 

But they move more in lofty numbers told ; 

By the loud trumpet which our courage aids, 

We learn that found, as well as fenfe, perfuades. JVallcr. 

The trumpet's loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

With fhrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dryden. 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and mull be 
in fome meafure the trumpet of his fame. Toiler. 

No more the drum 

Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives. Philips. 

Let the loud trumpet found, 1 

Till the roofs all around, C 

T he fhrill echoes rebound. Pope. J 

2. In military ftile, a trumpeter. 

He wifely defired, that a trumpet might be firft felit for a 
pafs. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Among our forefathers, the enemy, when there was a king 
in the field, demanded by a trumpet in what part he refilled, 
that they might avoid firing upon the royal pavilion. Addijon. 

3. One who celebrates ; one who praifes. 

Glorious followers, who make themfelves as trumpets oi 
the commendation of thofe they follow, taint bufinefs for 
want of fecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

That great politician was pleafed to have the greateft wit 
of thofe times in his interefts, and to be the trumpet of his 
praifes. Dryden. 

Trumpet-flower, n.f. [ bignonia , Lat.] It hath a tubulous 
flower confiding of one leaf, which opens at top like two 
lips : thefe flowers are fucceeded by pods, which are divided 
into two cells, and contain feveral winged feeds. Miller. 

To Tru'mpet. v. a. [Uompetter, Fr. from the noun.] lo 
publifh by found of trumpet; to proclaim. 

That I did love the Moor to live with him. 

My downright violence to form my fortunes 

May trumpet to the world. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet fuch good tidings ? Sbakefpeare. 

They went with found of trumpet; for they did nothing 
but publifh and trumpet all the reproaches they could devile 
againft the Irifh. Bacons War with Spam. 

Tru'mpeter. n.f. [from trumpet.] 

I. One who founds a trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaft you the city’s ear, . 

Make mingle with our rattling tabourines. Sha ejpe 
As they returned, a herald and trumpeter from t e 
overtook them. ? 
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Tl.tr mm U Mu* “,'"T d u “,', 

this confederacy themfelves with animating their friends to 
muficians, con 1 1 1 Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 28. 

titers,is 

rebC Iters who followed them with continual alarms o. dam 
irum ^l h^ did not venture life, fortune and all, m that 
which thofe impoftors called the caufe of God? Sm^ 

Ltmwt-tongued. adj. [ trumpet and tongue. ] Having 

toneues vociferous as a trumpet. 

6 This Duncan’s virtues 

Will plead, like angels, trumpci-tmgu d again, l 
The deep damnation of his taking oft. Sbakefp Ma.betb 
To Tru'ncate. v.a. [ truneo , Lat.j To maun ; to .op 5 to 

Tkuncation. n.f. [from truncate.] The adt of lopping or 

maiming. , n 

Tru / ncheon. n.j. [tronton, French*] 

l A Ihort ftaff; a club ; a cudgel. . 

With his truncheon he fo rudely Rio^e 
Cymocles twice, that twice him forc’d h is foot revoke. F . 

Set limb to limb, and thou art far the lelier ; 

Thy hand is but a finger to my fift ; 

4 Thy leer is a Hick compared with this truncheon. Shak.jp . 
The Enelifn flew divers of them with plummets of lead 

tied to a truncheon or ftaff by a cord. aywa> . 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows* Dryden. 

2 . A ftaff of command. 

The hand of Mars _ 

Beckon’d with fiery truncheon my retire. Sbakefpeare. 

No ceremony that to great ones ’longs, 

The marfhal’s truncheon , nor the judge’s robe, 

Become them with one half fo good a grace. 

As mercy does. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajure. 

To Truncheon, v. a. [from the noun,] I o beat wuh a 

truncheon. . • r 

Captain, thou abominable cheater 1 L captains were oi 

my mind, they would truncheon you out ot taking their names 
upon you before you earn’d them. Sbakefpeare . 

Truncheonee'r. n.f. [from truncheon.] One armed with a 

truncheon. . 

I miff the meteor once, and hit that woman, who cried 
out, chibs ! when I might fee from far fome forty trunchebneers 
draw to her fuccour. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

To Tru'ndle. v.n. [trondeler, Picard French; tpen&l, a 
bowl , Saxon.] To roll ; to bowl along. 

In the four firft it is heaved up by feveral fpondees inter¬ 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at laff trundles down 
in a continued line of dactyls. Addijon s Spcdt. N°. 253* 
Tru'ndle. n.f [tpeivol, Saxon.] Any round rolling thing. 
Tru'ndle-tail. n.f Round tail. 

Avaunt you curs ! 

Hound or fpaniel, brache or hym. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle-tail. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Trunk, n.f [ truncus, Lat. tronc, Fr.] 

1. The body of a tree. 

Pie was 

The ivy, which had hid my princely trunk, 

And fuckt my verdure out on’t. Sbakefpeare . 

About the mofiy trunk I wound me foon ; 

For high from ground the branches would require 

Thy utmoft reach. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

Creeping ’twixt ’em all, the mantling vine 
Does round their trunks her purple cluftcrs twine. Dryden. 
Some of the largeft trees have feeds no bigger than fome 
diminutive plants, and yet every feed is a perfect plant with 
a trunk , branches, and leaves, inclofed in a {hell. Bentley. 

2 . The body without the limbs of an animal. 

.The charm and venom which they drunk. 

Their blood with fecret filth infedfed hath, 

Being diffufed through the fenfelefs trunk. Fairy fpu. b. ii. 

Thou bring’ft me happinefs and peace, fon John;'' 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 

From this bare, wither’d trunk. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

3. The main body of any thing. 

The large trunks of the veins difeharge the refluent blood 
into the next adjacent trunk , and fo on to the heart. Ray. 
4 * [Troru r, French.] A cheft for cloaths ; a fmall cheft com¬ 
monly lined with paper. 

Neither prefs, coffer, cheft, trunk, well, vault, but he 
hath an abftradf for the remembrance of fuch places. Shak. 
Some odd fantaftick lord would fain 
Carry in trunks , and all my drudgery do. Dryden. 

Where a young man learned to dance, there happened to 
ftand an old trunk in the room, the idea of which had fo 
mixed itfelf with the turns of all his dances, that, though 
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he could dance excellently well, yet .t was only whi ft that 
funk was there; nor could he perform will m *riy o,he. 
place, unlefs that, or fome fuch other trunk, had ,ts d«po- 

lition in the room. 

Your poem funk. 

And fent in quires topline a trunk : 

If ft ill you be difpos’d to rhyme. 

Go trv your hand a fecond time* 
c fTrombe. Fr.] The probofeis of an elephant, or other animal. 

5 ‘ Leviathian that at his gills 

Draws in, and at his trunk lpouts out a fe a. Milton. 

When elephant ’gainft elephant aid rear 
His trunk, and caftles juftled in the air, 

Mv fword thy way to viaory had fhown. Dryclen . 

6. A long tube through which pellets of clay are blown. 

In rolls of parchment trunks, the mouth being laid to t.ie 
one end and the ear to the other, the found is heard much 
farther than in the open air. . Bacon s Nat . Hff 

In a {hooting trunk, the longer it is to a certain limit, 
the fwifter and more forcibly the air drives the pellet. . Kay . 

To Trunk, v. a. [ trunco , Lat.] To truncate; to main ; to 

lop. Obfolete. , , n 1 

Larcre ftreams of blood out of the trunked ftock _ 

Forth gullied, like water ftreams from riven rock, dairy LA 
Trucked, adj. [from trunk] Having a trunk. 

She is thick fet with ftrong and well trunked trees. HoweL 
Trunk-hose, n.f [trunk and bofe.] Large breeches tormeny 

worn. 

The fhort trunk-hofe fhall fhow thy foot and knee 
Licentious, and to common eye-fight free ; 

And with a bolder ftride, and loolei air. 

Mingl’d with men, a man thou muft appear. Prioi\ 

Tru'nnions. n f. [trognons, Fr.] The knobs or bunchings of 
a crun, that bear it on the cheeks of a carriage. Bailey. 

Tru'sion. n. f [ trudo , Lat.] The aft of thrufting or puftiing. 

By attraction we do not underftand drawing, pumping, 
fucking, which is really pulfion and trufan. Bentley. 

Truss, n. f [trouffe, Fr.] . 

1. A bandage by which ruptures are reftrained from lapiing* 

A hernia would fucceed, and the patient be put to the 
trouble of wearing a trufs. IVijeman's Surgery . 

2. Bundle ; any thing thruft clofe together. 

All as a poor pedler he did wend, 

Bearing a trufs of trifles at his back. 

As belles and babies, and giaffes in his packe. Spenfer . 

The rebels firft won the plain at the hill's foot by affault, 
and then the even-ground on the top, by carrying up great . 
truffes of hay before them, to dead their (hot. Carew. 

An afs was wifning for a mouthful of frefh grafs to knap 
upon, in exchange for a heartlefs trufs of ftraw. L'Eft.range. 

The fair one devoured a trufs of fallet, and drunk a full 
bottle to her fliare. Addijon's Spedi. N J . 410. 

3. Troufe; breeches. Obfolete. 

To Truss.-Z;. a. [ trouffer , French.] To pack up clofe together. 
What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe and un¬ 
right, in this author, is well grounded, finely framed, and 
ftrongly trujfcd up together. Spenjer. 

Some of them fend the feriptures before, trufs up bag and 
baggage, make themfelves in a readinefs, that they may fly 
from city to city. Hooker , b. ii. 

You might have trujfed him and all his apparel into an 
eelfkin. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

Trust, n.f [ trauff , Runick.] 

1. Confidence; reliance on another. 

What a fool is honefty ! and trujl, his fworn brother, a 

very fimple gentleman. Sbakefpeare. 

My misfortunes may be of ufe to credulous maids, never 
to put too much trufl in deceitful men. Swift. 

2. Charge received in confidence. 

In my wretched cafe ’twill be more juft 

Not to have promis’d, than deceive your trufl. Dryden. 

His trujl was with th’ eternal to be deemed 
Equal in ftrength. Milton, 

3. Confident opinion of any event. 

4* N Credit given without examination. 

Moft take things upon trujl, and mifemploy their affent by 
lazily enflaving their minds to the dilates of others. Locke . 

5. Credit without payment. 

Ev’n fuch is time, who takes on trujl 

• Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with age and duft. Raleigh. 

6. Something committed to one’s faith. 

They cannot fee all with their own eyes; they muft com¬ 
mit many great trujls to their minifters. ' Bacon. 

Thou the fooner 

Temptation found’ft, or over potent charms. 

To violate the facred trujl of lilence 
Depofited within thee. Milton's Agonijles. 

7. Depofit; fomething committed to charge, of which an ac¬ 
count muft be given. 

Although the advantages one man poffefleth more than 
.another, may be called his property with refpect to other 
men, yet with refpea to God they are only a trujl. Swift. 
5 j 8 . Fidelity $ 
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$. Fidelity; fuppofed honefty. 

Behold, I commit my daughter unto thee of fpecial truft ; 
wherefore do not entreat her evil. c lob* x. 12. 

9. State of him to whom fomething is entrufted. 

I ferve him truly, that will put me in truft. Shak. King Lear. 
Being tranfplanted out of his cold barren diocefe he was 
left in that great truji with the king. Clarendon. 

Expetf: no more from fervants than is juft. 

Reward them well if they obferve their truji . Denham. 
To Trust, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I-. To place confidence in ; to confide in. 

I’d be torn in pieces ere I’d truji a woman 
With wind. Bcnj. Jon [on. 

2. 1 o believe; to credit. 

Give me your hand : truji me you look well. Sbakefp. 

3. To admit in confidence to the power over any thin". 

When you lie down, with a lhort prayer commit yourfelf 
into the hands of your faithful Creator; and when you have 
done, truji him with yourfelf as you muft’ do when you are 

<¥ n g- . . ' Taylor. 

4. i o commit with confidence. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs, and make me juft. 
This much the rogue to publick ears will truji : 

In private then :-When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove"? Dryden . 

Whom with your pow’r and fortune, Sir, you truji, 
Now to fufpecl is vain. Dryden. 

5. To venture confidently. 

T ool’d by thee to truji thee from my fide. Milton. 

6. To fell upon credit. 

To Tr ust. v. n. 

1. 'I o be confident of fomething future. 

I truji to come unto you, and fipeak face to face. 2 John. 
From this grave, this duft. 

My God fhall raife me up I truji. Raleigh. 

2. To have confidence ; to rely ; to depend without doubt. 

The ifles fhall wait upon me, and on mine arm fhall they 
truji * lj a . li. 5. 

The Lord is a buckler to all that tnji in him. 2 Sam. xxii. 

Sin never fhall hurt them more who rightly truji 
In this his fatisfa£lion. Milton. 

3. To be credulous ; to be won to confidence. 

Well you may fear too far 

•-Safer than truji too far. Shakefpearc. 

4. To expedl. 

The fimplicity of the goat ftiews us what an honeft man 
is.to truji to that keeps a knave company. L’Eftrange. 

Trustee 7 , n. f. [from truji.'] 

1. One entrufted with any thing. 

Having made choice of fuch a confefior that you may truji 
your foul with, fmcerely open your heart to him, and look 
upon him only as he is a trujiee from God, commiftioned by 
him as his minifterial deputy, to hear, judge, and abfolve 
you. ‘Taylor’s Guide to a Penitent. 

2. One to whom fomething is committed for the ufe and be¬ 
hoof of another. 

You are not the truftees of the publick liberty: and if you 
have not right to petition in a crowd, much lets to intermed¬ 
dle in the management of affairs. Dryden. 

Tru'ster. n. f. [from t>ujl.] One who trufts. 

Nor fhall you do mine ear that violence. 

To make it trufter of your own report 
Againft yourfelf. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

Trustiness, n.f. [from trujiy.] Honefty ; fidelity ; faithfulnefs. 
If the good qualities which lie difperfed among other crea¬ 
tures, innocence in a fhcep, tnftinefs in a dog, are fingly fo 
commendable, how excellent is the mind, which ennobles 
them into virtues. Grew’s Cofmol. b. ii. 

Tru'stless. n.f. [from truji.] Unfaithful ; unconftant; not 
to be truffed. A word elegant, but out of ule. 

I beheld this fickle trujilefs ftate. 

Of vain world’s glorv, flirting to and fro. Spenfer. 

Tr u'sty. adj. [from truji.] 

1. Honeft ; faithful; true ; fit to be trufted. 

Th is daftard, at the battle of Poidliers, 

Before we met, or that a ftroke was given. 

Like to a trujiy Yquire, did run away. Shakefpearc. 

This trujiy fervant 

Shall pafs between us. Shakefp. King. Lear. 

He removeth away the fpeech of the trujiy , and taketh 
away the underftanding of the aged. Job xii. 26. 

Guyomar his trujiy flave has fent. Dryd. Indian Emperor. 
Thefe prodigious treafures which flow’d in to him, he bu¬ 
ried under-ground by the hands of his moft trujiy flaves. Add. 

2. Strong ; flout; fuch as wall not fail. 

When he faw no power might prevail. 

His trujiy fword he called to his aid. Fairy j^. 

The neighing fteeds are to the chariot ty’d, 

The trujiy weapon fits on ev’ry fide. Dryden’s JEn. 

TRUTH, n. J\ [•cpeop'Sa, Saxon.] 

I. The contrary to falsehood ; conformity of notions to things. 
Truth is the joining or feparating offigns, as the things 
fignified agree or difagree. Locke. 


Milton. 

■rfnonymom. 


Sbakefp. 


Son?, 


We. 


T R u 

Jis rjsliSr * *1 * 

Perfuafive words, impregn’d $ r Wn. 

W lt h realon to her Teeming and with truth. 

This clue leads them through the mizmaze nf „ • ■ ' 
and authors to truth and certainty. Unions 

2. Conformity of words to thoughts. ^ oc k. 

Shall truth fail to keep her word ? 

And lend a lie the confidence of truth . 

3. Purity from falfehood. 

Soy oung and fo untender ? 

* -So young, my lord, and true. 

* —"Let II be fo, thy truth then be thy dower. 

4. Fidelity ; conftancy. 

The thoughts of paft pleafure and truth 
The beft of all bleffings below. 

5. Honefty; virtue. 

The money I tender for him in the court • 

If this will not iuffice, it muft appear 
That malice bears down truth. 1 r 

6. It is ufed fometimes by way of conccflion. ° ■ 

She find, truth , Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall. ju,■ , . us 

7. Exa&nefs ; conformity to rule. * XV ’ 2 ?‘ 

Ploughs to go true depend much upon the truth of the iron 

8. 7 . 1 ,.. 

In truth, what ftiould any prayer, framed to the minifter’s 
hand, require, but only fo to be read as behoveth. Hooker 
9 * Of a Truth, or in Truth. In reality. 

Of a truth , Lord, the kings of Aflyria have deftroyed.the 
nations. 2 Kings xix. 17. 

Trutina tion. n.f [ trutina , Lat.] The aft of weighing• 
examination by the feale. 

Men may miftake if they diftinguifh not the fenfe oflevity 
unto themfelves, and in regard of the feale or decifion of tru- 
tination. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

To Try. v. a. [trier, French.] 

1. To examine; to make experiment of. 

Some among you have beheld me fighting, 

Come try upon yourfelves what you have feen me. Shak. 

He cannot be a perfecl man, 

Not being tried and tutor’d in the world. Sbakefpeare. 
Doth not the ear try words, and the mouth taffe meat? Job. 

2. To experience ;to aflay ; to have knowledge or experience of. 

Thou know’ll only good; but evil hall not try’d. Milt. 
Some to far Oaxis fhall be fold. 

Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden, 

With me the rocks of Scylla you have try’d, 

Th'inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy’d; 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? Dryden, 

3. To examine as a judge. 

4. To bring before a judicial tribunal. 

5. To bring to a decifion, with out emphatical. 

Nicanor hearing of their couragioufncfs to fight for their 
country, durft not try the matter by the fword. 2 Mac. xiv. 
I’ll try it out , and give no quarter. Dryden s Don Sebaf ian. 

6. To adl on as a teft. 

The fire fev’n times tried this ; 

Sev’n times tried that judgment is. 

Which did never chufe amifs. Sbakefpeare , 

7. To bring as to a teft. 

The trying of your faith worketli patience. Jam. i. 3 - 
They open to themfelves at length the way 
Up hither under long obedience try’d. Mdton. 

8. To eftay; to attempt. 

Let us try advent’rous work. 

9. To purify; to refine. 

After life 

Ty’d in Iharp tribulation and refin’d 
By faith and faithful works. 

To Try. v. n. To endeavour; to attempt. 

TUB. n.f. [tobbe, tubbe , Dutch.] 

1. A large open vefiel of wood. 

In the Eaft Indies, if you fet a tub of water open in a 
room where cloves are kept, it will be drawn dry in twenty- 
four hours. Bacon s Nat. ILiJi • N 1 * 

They fetch their precepts from the Cynick tub. Mdton. 
Skilful coopers hobp their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibiat* 

2. A ftate of falivation. I know not well why fo called. 

Seafon the flaves 

For tubs and baths, bring down the rofe-cheek’d y ou 
To th’ tub-i aft, and the diet. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 
Tube, n.f [tube, Fr. tubus , Lat.] A pipe; afiphon; a ong 
body. 

There bellowing engines with their flery tubes 
Difpers’d aethereal forms and down they fell. °J C 

Afpot like which aftrnomer Milton. 

Trhough his glaz’d optick tube yet never faw. . 

This bears up part of it out at the furface of e ® ’ 

the reft through the tubes and veflels of the vegetates 
on. Woodward?s Nat. fijs. / • • 

Tu / fi2 Rcr£ ‘ 



Mdton. 


Milton. 


T U F 

_ . _ „ r UuUrcuIe, Fr. from tubcrculum. Latin.] A 

f B ,|| fuelling or excrefcence on the body ; a pimple. 
f A confumption of the lungs, without an ulceration, arrives 
through a fchirrofity, or a crude tubercle. Harvey on Cmfurnp. 

TUB The ftalks of tubVjert n up four foot high more or lefs, the 

rommon way of planting them is in pots in March, in goo 
common w y t & Mortimer’s Hufbandry . 


TUG 


earth. 


Eternal fpring, with failing verdure here, 

Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful year, 

The tuberofe ever breathes and violets blow. Garth sDtfpenf. 
Tuberous. ad j. [ tubereux , Fr. from tuber , Latin.] Having pro- 

minent knots or excrefcences. . . . , 

Parts of tuberous haematitae (hew feveral varieties in the 
miffs ftriature, and conftitution of the body. _ Woodward. 
Tu'bulaR. adj. [from tubus, Lat.] Refembling a pipe or trunk; 
confifting of a pipe ; long and hollow ; fiftular. 

fie hath a tubular or pipe-like fnout refembling that of the 
hippocampus, or horfe-filh. _ Grew’s Mu/eurn. 

Tu'BULE. n. J. [tubulus, Latin.] A fmail pipe, or hfanar 

°As the ludus Helmontii, and the other nodules have in 
them fea-fbells that were incorporated with them during the 
time of their formation at the deluge, fo thefe ftones had then 
incorporated with them teftaceous tubules , related to the ft- 
phunculi or rather the vermiculi marini. Woodw. on Fojfils. 
Tabulated. 7 adj. [from tubulus, Lat.] Piftular; longitu- 

Tu'bulous. 5 dinally hollow. 

The teeth are tubulated for the conveyance of the poilon 
into the wound they make ; but their hollownefs doth not 
reach to the top of the tooth. Derhams Phyjtco-Theol. 

Tuck, n.f [tweca Welfh, a knife; ejioc , French; Jiocco, 

Italian.] 

1. A long narrow fword. 

If he by chance efcape your venom’d tuck, 

Our purpofe may hold there. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Thefe being prim’d, with force he labour d 
To free’s fword from retentive fcabbard ; 

And after many a painful pluck, 

From rufty durance he bail’d tuck. Hudibras, p. i. 

2. A kind of net. 

The tuck is narrower meafhed, and therefore fcarce lawful 
with a long bunt in the midft. Carcw. 

To Tuck. v. n. [from true ken, German.] To prefs. Skinner. 

1. To crufh together ; to hinder from fpreading. 

She tucked up her veftments, like a Spartan, virgin, and 
marched directly forwards to the utmoft lummit of the pro¬ 
montory. Addifon. 

The’fex, at the fame time they are letting down their 
.ftays, are tucking up their petticoats, which grow fnorter and 
ftiorter every day. Addijon’s Guardian. 

The following age of females firft tucked up their garments 
to the elbows, and expofed their arms to the air. Addifon. 
Dick adept! tuck back thy hair. 

And I will pour into thy ear. Prior. 

2. To inclofe, by tucking cloaths round. 

Make his bed after different falhions, that he may not feel 
every little change, who is not to have his maid always to lay 
all things in print and tuck him in warm. Locke on Education. 
To Tuck. v. n. To contract. A bad word. 

An ulcer difeharging a naffy thin ichor, the edges tuck in, 
and growing fkinned and hard, give it the name of a callous 
ulcer. Sha r p’s Surgery. 

Tu'cker. n. f A fmail piece of linen that ftiades the breaft of 
women. 

A female ornament by fome called a tucker, and by others 
the neck-piece, being a flip of fine linen or muffin, ufed to 
run in a fmail kind of ruffle round the uppermoft verge of the 
ftays. Addijon’s Guardian. 

Tu cketsonancf. n. j. A word apparently derived from the 
French, but which I do not certainly underftand ; tucquet is a 
hat, and toquer is to ftrike. 

Let the trumpets found, 

The tuckfetfonance and the note to mount. Shakef Hen. V. 
Tu'cl. n. j. [tuyeau , French.] The anus. Skinner. 

Tu esday. n. f [ruepbag, Saxon ; cuv, Saxon, is Mars.] The 
third day of the week. 

TuYtaffety. n. f [from tufted and tajfety.] A villous kind 
of filk. 

His cloaths were ftrangc, tho’ coarfe, and black, tho’ 
bare : 

Sleevelefs his jerkin was, and it had been 
V elvet: but it was now, fo much ground was feen, 

. v J-; C - COme tu ff ta ffjty. Donne. 

t UFT . n. J \tujfc, French.] 

A number of threads or ribbands, flowery leaves,or any fmail 
bodies joined together. 

Upon fweet brier, a fine tuft or brufh of mofs of divers 
colours, you ftiall ever find full of white worms. Bacon. 
^ It is notorious for its goatifh fmell, and tufts not unlike 
tiie beaul of that animal. More's Antidote againfi Atheijrn. 
A fuft of dailies on a fiow’ry lay. Dryden . 



Near a living ftream their manfion place 
Edo-’d round with mofs and tufts of matted grafs. Dryden. 
The male among; birds often appears in a crek, comb, a 
tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, ereited like a 
pmacle on the top of the head. Addijon’s SpeBaior, 205. 

2. A duller; a plump. ,11 u 

Goin" a little afide into the wood, where many times be¬ 
fore {he delighted to walk, her eyes were fainted with a tuft 
of trees fo clofe fet together, as with the lhade the moon gave 

through it, it might breed a fearful kind of devotion to J00k 

Sidney. 

UP0I1 My houfe is at the tuft of olives hard by. Sbakefpeare. 

' With high woods the hills were crown’d; 

With tufts. the valleys, and each fountain fide, 

With borders long the rivers. Milton’s Par. Left. 

In bow’r and field he fought, where any tuft 
Of grove, or garden-plot more pleafant, ? 

Their tendance, or plantation for delight. Milton’s P. L. 

Under a tuft of lhade, that on a green ^ 

Stood whifp’ring fuft, by a frefh fountain fide 
They fat them down. Miltons Par . Loft , b. iv. 

To Tuft. v. a. To adorn with a tuft; a doubtful word, not 
authorifed by any competent writer. 

Sit beneath the lhade 

Of folemn oaks, that tuft the fweliing mounts. 

Thrown graceful round. Thomfon. 

Tu'fted. adj. [from tuft.] Growing in tufts or clufters. 

'There does a fable cloud 
Turn forth her iilver lining on the night. 

And caff: a gleam over this tufted grove. Milton. 

Towers and battlements it fees, 

Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies 

The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 

’Midft the defert fruitful fields arife, 

That crown’d with tufted trees and fpringing corn, 

Like verdant ifles the fable wafte adorn. Pope. 

Tl/fty. adj. [from tuft.] Adorned with tufts. A word of no 
authority. 

Let me ftrip thee of thy tufty coat. 

Spread thy ambrofial {lores. Thomfon’s Summer. 

To Tug. v. a. [tigan, teogan, Saxon.] 

1. To pull with ftrength long continued in the utmoft exertion ; 

to draw. 

No more tug one another thus, nor moil yourfelves; 
receive 

Prife equal; conquefts crown ye both : the lifts to others 
leave. Chapman’s Iliads. 

Thefe two mafiy pillars 
With horrible confufion to and fro 
He tugg’d, he ftiook, till down they came, and drew 
Upon the heads of all that fat beneath. 

The whole roof after them, with burft of thunder. Milton. 

Take pains the genuine meaning to explore. 

There fweat, there ftrain, tug the laborious oar. Rofc. 

2. To pull; to pluck. 

Prieft, beware tby beard ; 

I mean to tug it, and to cuff* you foundly. Shak. Hen. VI. 

There leaving him to his repofe 
Secured from the purfuit of foes. 

And wanting nothing but a fong. 

And a well tun’d theorbo hung 
Upon a bough, to eafe the pain 

His tugg’d ears fuller’d, with a ftrain. Hudibras , t>. i; 

rp T’* * * 

1 o i ug. v. n. 

1. To pull; to draw. 

The meaner fort will tug luftily at one oar. Sandys. 

Lead your thoughts to the galleys, there thofe wretched 
captives are chained to the oars they tug at. Boyle. 

I here is fuch tugging and pulling this way and that wav. 

Adore s Antidote againjl Atheijm. 
Thus galley-flaves tug willing at their oar, 

Content to work in profpebl of the ftiore; L 

But would not work at all, if not conftrained before. Dryd. 3 
"We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weathered our point; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work ; but if inftead of that we flacken our arms, and 
drop our oars, we fhall be hurried back to the place from 
whence we fet out. Addifon on the State of War. 

2. To labour; to contend : to ftruffgle. 

Call your good counfels 
Upon his paffion ; let myfelf and fortune 
Tug for tlie time to come. 7 Shakefp. Winter's Tale 

His face is black and full of blood, J ‘ ' 

His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 
And tim'd for life J Shakefp. Hen. VI. p. ii. 

1 hey long wreilled ana ftrenuoufly tugg'd for their liberty 
with a no Ids magnanimous than conftam pertinacy. Haw. 
Go now with fome daring drug, J 

Bait thy difeafe, and while they tug , 

'1 hou to maintain the cruel ftrife. 

Spend the dear treafure of thy life. Crafhaw. 

27 B Tug. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TUM 

Tug. n.f. [from the verb.] Pall performed with the utmoft 
effort. 

Downward by the feet he drew 

The trembling daftard : at the tug he falls, 

Vaft ruins come along, rent from the fmoking walls. Dryd. 
Tu gger. n.f. [from tug.~\ One that tugs or pulls hard. 

1 ui tion. n.f [tnitio from tueor , Pat.] Guardianfhip • fu- 

peifintendent care ; care of a guardian or tutor. 

A folly for a man of wifdom, to put himfelf under the 
nation of a beaft. SiJ h 

I hey forcibly endeavour to caft the churches, under my 
care and tution, into the moulds they have fafhioned to their 

, , King Charles. 

If government depends upon religion, this fhews the pefti- 

lential delign of thofe that attempt to disjoin the civil and ec- 
clefiaftical interefts, fetting the latter wholly out of the tuition 
of the former. . ; South’s Sermons. 

When fo much true life is put into them, freely talk with 

them about what moft delights them, that they may perceive 
that thofe under whofe tuition they are, are not enemies to 
their, fatisfadlion. Locke 

TUTJP. n. J. [ tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] A flower. 

It hath a lilly flower, compofed of fix leaves, fhaped fome- 
what like a pitcher; the pointal rifing in the middle of the 
flower is furrounded with ftamina, and afterwards becomes 
an oblong fruit, which opens into three parts, and is divided 
into three cells, full of plain feeds, refting upon one another 
in a double row. To thefe maybe added a coated root, with 
fibres on the lower part. The properties of a good tulip , ac¬ 
cording to the chara&erifUqks of the beft florifrs of the pre- 
fent age, are, i. It ftiould have a tall ftem. 2. The flower 
fhould conlift of fix leaves, three within, and three without 
the former being larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom 
fhould be proportioned to their top ; their upper part fhould 
be rounded off, and not terminate in a point. 4. The leaves 
when opened fhould neither turn inward nor bend outward, 
but rather ftand ere<&; the flower fhould be of a middling 
fize, neither over large nor too fmall. 5. The ftripes fhould 
be fmall and regular, ariflng quite from the bottom of the 
flower. The chives fhould not be yellow, but of a brown 
colour. They are generally divided into three clafles, viz. 
praecoces, or early flowers ; media’s, or middling flowers ; and 
ferotines, or late flowers. The early blowing tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor rife half fo high as the late ones, but are 
chiefly valued for appearing fo early in the fpring. Their 
roots fhould be taken up and fprea'd upon mats in a fliady 
place to dry ; after which they fhould be cleared from their 
filth, and put up in a dry place until the feafon for planting. 

Miller. 

The tulip opens with the rifing, and fhuts with the fettino- 

l un - Hakeivill. 

Why tulips of one colour produce fome of another, and 
running thro’ all, ftill efcapc a blue. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Tu'i.iptree. A tree. 

To TU MBLE, v. n. [ tomher , Fr. tommelen , Dutch ; tombo- 
lare , Italian.] 

1. To fall ; to come fuddenly to the ground. 

Though the treafure 
Of nature’s germ ins tumble all together, 

r Anfwer me. _ . Shakefpeare. 

2. To fall in great quantities tumultuoufly. 

When riches come by the courfe of inheritance and tefta- 
ments, they come tumbling upon a man. Bacon. 

To Hand or walk, to rife or tumble, 

As matter and as motion jumble. Prior. 

Sifyphus lifts his ftone up the hill; which carried to the 
top, it immediately tumbles to the bottom. Addifon’s Spectator. 
To roll about. 

I law at the bottom of one tree a gentleman bound with 
many garters hand and foot, fo as well he might tumble and 
tofs. Sidney, b. ii. 

Glo’fter {tumbled, and in falling ftruck me 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

4. To play tricks by various librations of the body. 

Reform our fenfe, and teach the men t’obey ; 

They’ll leave their tumblings if you lead the way. Rowe. 

To TUmble, v. a. 

1. To turn over; to throw about by way of examination. 

When it came to the ears of Maximilian, and tumbling it 
over and over in his thoughts, that he fhould at one blow be 
defeated of the marriage of his daughter and his own, he loft 
all patience. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into ex- 
preflions, gives them a new fermentation, which works them 
into a finer body. Collier on Pride. 

They tumbled all their little quivers o’er. 

To chufe propitious fhafts. Prior. 

2 . To throw by chance or violence. 

The mind often fets itfelf on work in fearch of fome hid¬ 
den ideas ; though fometimes they are rouzed and tumbled out 
of their dark cells into open day-light by fome turbulent 
paftions. Locke’s Works. 
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TUM 

3. To throw down. 

Wilt thou ftill be hammering treachery, 

1 o tumble down thy hufband and thyfelf 
From top of honour to difgrace’s feet? * 07 , 

King Lycurgus, while he fought in vain a ^n. 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain 5 n 
If a greater force than his holds him faft or t„ n^ en ' 
down, he is no longer free. 3 m ^ es hint 

T u'mble. n. f [from the verb.] A fall. ^ ode ‘ 

A country-fellow got an unlucky tumble from , 

fays a paffenger, I could have taught you a way to ciim'lT; 
never hurt yourfelf with a fall ‘ ' a nd 

Tu'mbler. ». f [from tumble ;] One who fhews OTf 
various contortions of body, or feats of aftivitv i ‘ ^ 

What ftrange agility and aSSivenefs do common tum u 
and dancers on the rope attain to by continual exercifeT 

Nic. bounced up with a fpring =quaht'that ofthe f S 
tumblers or rope-dancers. , 1D . ,elt 

Never by tumbler thro’ the hoops was fliovvn Li '- nA ' 
Such fkill in pafling all, and touching none. ’ p . 
Tu’mbrel. n.f [tombeneau, Freuch.] A duifeqart. 

T wifallow once ended, get tumbrel and man ’ 

And compafs that fallow as foon as ye can. ’ Tuff it, p 
^ My corps is in a tumbril laid, among ’ Uj ' K 

"1 he filth and ordure, and inclos’d with dung; 

That cart arreft, and raife a common cry, ° 

For facred hunger of my gold [ die. ' ’ n , 

V/hat fhall I do with this beaftly tumbril? g 0 lie down -H 
fleep, you fot. n ‘ 

X o convince the prefent little race how unequal all their 
meafures were to an antediluvian, in refpedl of the ihfe&> which 
now appear for men, he fometimes rode in an oped tumbril. 

rp X Qlisr,• 

umffa ction, n.f. [tumefaclio^ Latin,] Swelling. 

The common figns and effedts of weak fibres, are palenefs, 

_ a weak pulle, tumefactions in the whole body. Arbuifmot. 
Io i ume'fy. v. a. [ tumefacio , Lat.] To fwell; to make to 
fwell. 

I applied three fmall caufticks triangular about the trnifed 

/ Vfemail’s Surgery. 

A flefhy excrefcence, exceeding hard and iumefiiil, fup- 
pofed to demand extirpation. Sharp’s Singe,ry. 

T u ; mid. adj. [tumidus , Lat.] 

1. Swelling; puffed up. 

2. Protuberant; railed above the level. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. - [ Milton. 

3. Pompous; boaftful; puffy; falfely fublime. 

7 hough luch exprefiions may feem tumid and afpiring; yet 
cannot I fcruple to ufefeeming hyperboles in mentioning felici¬ 
ties, which make the higheft hyperboles but feemingones. Boyle. 

7 U / MOUR. n.f [tumor, Latin.] 

1. A morbid fwelling. 

Tumour is a difeafe, in which the parts recede from their 
natural ftate by an undue encreafe of their bignels. IVifemon. 

Having difleefed this fwelling vice, and feen what it is that 
feeds the tumour , if the difeafe be founded in pride, the abating 
that is the moft natural remedy. Govern, of the Tongue. 

2. AffeHed pomp ; falfe magnificence; puffy grandeur; fwell¬ 
ing mien; unfubftantial greatnefs. 

His ftile was rich of phrafe, but feldom in bold metaphors; 
and fo far from the tumour , that it rather wants a little eleva¬ 
tion. ' IVotion. 

It is not the power of tumour and bold looks upon the pal- 
fions of the multitude. L’Ejlrange. 

Timorous, adj. [from tumour. 

1. Swelling; protuberant. 

Who ever faw any cyprefs or pine, fmall below and above, 
and tumorous in the middle, unlcfs fome difeafed plant. JVo'.ton, 

2. Faftuous ; vainly pompous ; falfely magnificent. 

According to their fubjedf, thefe ftiles vary ; for that whicn 
is high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, become^ yaa 
and tumorous , fpcaking of petty and inferior things. B. j 
His limbs were rather fturdy than dainty, fublime and a - 
moft tumorous in his looks and geftures. JVottrn. 

To Tump, among gardeners, to fence trees about with eartln 
To Tu'mulate. v. n. [ tumulo , Latin.] To fwell. Th.* 
feems to be the fenfe here, but I fufpeeft the word to be v.. oe.± • 
Urinous fpirits, or volatile alkalies, are fuch enemu-s to 
acid, that as foon as they are put together, they tuftnuaie anc 
grow hot, and continue to fight till they have diiaime 

mortified each other. _ p 

Tu'mulose. adj. \tumulofus , Lat.] Full of hills. ff'f 
Tumulo'sity. n.f. [ tumidus, Lat.] Hillinefa. 

TU 7 MULT. n.f [tumu'te, Fr. tumultus , Latin.] 

1. A promifeuous commotion in a multitude. 

A tumult is improved into a rebellion, and a 

overturned by it. , ^ ^' 

With ireful taunts each other they oppofe, 

Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arofe. J a 




2. A multitude put into wild commotion. 

•?. A ftir; mi irregular violence; a wild commotion. 

What ftir is this ? what tumults in the heav’ns ? 

Whence comcth this alarum and this noife ? Shakefpeare. 

Tumult and confuficn all embroil’d. Milton. 

This piece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
Uves us of the lupreme Being thus raifing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their confufion, thus 
troubling and becalming nature. Addifon s Spectator. 

TcmUltuarily. adv. [from tumultuary .] In a tumultuary 
manner. 

Tumu'ltuariness. n.f [from tumultuary .] Turbulence; 
inclination or difpofition to tumults or commotions. 

The tumultuarincfs of the people, or the faiftioufnefs of 
prefbyters, gave occafion to invent new models. K. Charles. 
Tumultuary, adj. [tumultuaire, Fr. from tumult. ] 

1. Diforderly; promifeuous; confufed. 

Perkin had learned, that people under command ufed to 
confult, and after to march in order, and rebels contrariwife; 
and obferving their orderly, and not tumultuary arming, 
doubted the worft. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

My followers were at that time no way proportionable to 
hazard a tumultuary confliift. K. Charles. 

is it likely, that the divided atoms fhould keep the fame 
ranks in fuch a variety of tumultuary agitations in that liquid 
medium. Gldnv. Sup. 

2. Reftlefs; put into irregular commotion. 

Men who live without religion, live always in a tumultuary 
and reftlefs ftate. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To 7‘umuLtuate. v. n. [ tumu'.tuor , Lat.] To make a tumult. 
77 multua tion. n.J. [from tumultuate.~\ Irregular and con¬ 
fufed agitation. 

I hat in the found the contiguous air receives many ftrokes 
from the particles oi the liquor, feems probable by the fudden 
and eager tumultuation of its parts. * Boyle’s Works. 

1 umultu ous. adj. [from tumult ; tumultueux, Fr.] 

1. Put into violent commotion; irregularly and confufedjy 
agitated. 

The ftrong rebuff of forrie tumultuous cloud 
Hurry’d him aloft. Milton. 

His dire attempt; which nigh the birth 
Now rowling, boils in his tumultuous breaft. 

And like a deviliffi engine back recoils 

Upon himfelf. Milton’s Parad. Loft. 

] he vital blood, that had forfook my heart, 

Returns again in fuch tumultuous tides. 

It quite o’ercomes me. Addifon’s Cato. 

2. Violently carried on by diforderly multitudes. 

Many civil broils, and tumultuous rebellions, they fairly 
overcame, by reafon of the continual prefence of their Kin^, 
whofe only perfon oftentimes contains the unruly. people from 
athoufand evil occafions. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

3. i urbulent; violent. 

^ Nought refts for me in this tumultuous ftrife. 

But to make open proclamation. Shakefpeare. 

X unoufly running in upon him with tumultuous fpeech, he 
violently raught from his head his rich cap of fables. Knolles. 
l. i 1 ull of tumults. 

The winds began to fpeak louder, and as in a tumultuous 
kingdom, to think themfelves fitteft inftruments of command- 

ment. o;./ / •• 

m / 7 oiuneyL b. 11. 

1 umu ltuously. adv. [irom tumultuous .] By acf of the 
multitude ; with confufion and violence. 

it was done by edi£t, not tumultuwjiy ; the fword was not 
put into the people's hand. Bacon's Holy War 

1 UN. n.J. [tunne. Sax. tonne, Dut. tonne, tonneau, Fr.l 
i. A large calk. J 

As when a fpark 

. Lights on a heap of powder, laid 
lit for the tun, fome magazine to ftore 
Againft a rumour’d war. 

2 - A pipe ; the meafure of tv/o hogfheads. 

3 - Any large quantity proverbially. 

I have ever follow’d thee with hate 

4- Ad^ fntlC. 0 ' thy C ° Um y ’ $ breaft ‘ ^ 

Here’s a tun of midnight-work to come, 

Jr'S from a treafon-tavern rolling home. 

5 - 1 he weight of two thoufand pounds. 

, fpaC , e I" fu PP ored to cortaih a tun. 

out ore" a as ufed “ f °- r a P erimetrical meafure, I believe with- 
out precedent or propriety. 

A tun about was every pillar there ; 

A polifh’d mirreur flione not half fo clear. DrvJ™ 

HIT V - a • To put into cafe ffo 

the bm r-ff T’ ™ W ° rt ’ ^ h , !le iC v -; orketh > before it be tunned 
.•11 , c 7 C a time ’ anc ^ he olten changed with frt fh ih 

THf e a f ? VCrCign ? rink for -lanchol^ ^fjeon 

add aXo”" ip^ j nto vinegar, -yiridi 

itfelf with tartar. & P 1 JUlCC tunncd U P> arms 

^ Boyle’s Works. 
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Milton. 


Pry den. 


A cry more tunable 
Was never hallo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. Shakefp. 

Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk, 

Smooth on the tongue difeours’d, pleaftng to th’car. 

And tunable as fylvan pipe or fong. Milton. 

All tunable founds, whereof human voice is one, are made 
by a regular vibration of the fonorous body, and undulation 
of the air, proportionable to the acutenefs or gravity of the 
tone. Holder. 

Several lines in Virgil are not altogether tunable to a me- 
dern ear. Garth’s Pref to Ovid. 

TuTablewess. n.f [from tunable.] Haim >ny ; Melodiouf- 
nefs. 

Tu’nably. adv. [from tumble.") Harmonioufl/; mdolioufly. 
d'UNE. n. f. [toon, Dut. ton, Swed. tuono, ltd. tone, ft r. to- 
Tins, Lat.] 

1. Tune is a dLerfity of notes put together. Locke. 

Came he to fing a raven’s note, 

Whofe difmal tune bereft my vital pow’rs. Shakefp. 

Tunes and airs have in themfelves fome affinity with the af¬ 
fections ; as merry times, doleful tunes, folemn tunes, tunes 
inclining mens minds to pity, warlike turns ; fo that tunes 
have a preciipoiition to the motion of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Keep unfteddy nature to her law, 

Ami the low world in meaflir’d motion draw 
After the heav’nly tune, which none can hear 
Of human mould with grofs unpurged ear. Milton. 

That fweet fong you fung one ftarrv night, 

t j y O' 

7 he tune J ftill retain, but not the words. Dry den. 

7 'he difpofition in the fiddle to play tunes. Arb. 13 -Pope. 

2. Sound ; note. 

Such a noife arofe 

As the flirouds make at fea ’in a ftiff tempeft. 

As loud, and to as many tunes. Shakefpeare. 

3. Harmony ; order ; concert of parts. 

A continual parliament I thought would hut keep the com¬ 
monweal in tune, by preferring laws in their due execution 
and vigour. K. Charles. 

4. State of giving the due founds, as the fiddle is in tune, or out 
of tune. 

5. Proper ftate for ufe or application ; right difpofition ; fit 
temper; proper humour. 

A child will learn three times as much when he is in tune , 
as he will with double the time and pains, when he goes auk- 
wardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. w Locke-. 

6 . State of any thing with refpecl to order. 

Diftreflcd Lear, in his better tune, remembers what we are 
come about. Shakefpeare. 

To Fune. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. i o put imo luch a ftate, as that the proper founds may be 
produced. 

Their golden harps they took. 

Harps ever tun% that glitter’d by their fide. Mi'ton. 

Tune your harps. 

Ye angels, to that found ; and thou, my heart, 

Make room to entertain thy flowing joy. ’ Dr-dsn. 

2. To fing liarmonioufly. ^ J 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praife. Milton. 

Rouze up, ye 7 hebans ; tune your Io Pajuns; 

Your king returns, the Argians are o’ercome. ’ Dryden. 

Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 

.r J: Vhat ’ s round] y Smooth, and languifhinglv flow. Pope. 

I o 1 une. v. n. J 1 

1. To form one found to another. 

The winds were hufn’d, no leaf fo fmall 
At all was feen to ftir; 

Whilft tuning to the waters fall, 

I he fmall birds fang to her. Drayt. of Cynthia. 

All founds on fret or flop 

Temper’d foft tunings, intermix’d with voice. Milton. 

2. To utter with the voice inarticulate harmony. 

Tuneful, adj. [tune and^ full] Mufical; harmonious. 

I faw a pleafant grove, 

V ith chant of tuneful birds refounding love. Milton. 

Earth fmiles with flow’rs renewing, laughs the fky, 

And birds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. Dnd 
f 1 or thy own glory fing our fovTeign’s praife, 

God of verfes and of days ? 

Let all thy tuneful fons adorn 

I hc-ii lafting works with William’s name. Prior 

I oets themfelves muff fall, like thofe they fung, ' ‘ 

• Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongile P 0 *e 
I u HIM. ad), [from turn.] Unbarmonious j uTimuficai' ' 
When m hand my tdnilefs harp I take, 

s?," ?. m °[ e au , g r: u m x foes defpiaht. Spenfer. 


„ Cowley. 


Swallow, what doft thou 
With thy tunelefs ferenade. 

Tu'ner. n.f. [from tune.] One who tunes. 
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TU'NICK. n.f. [tunique , Fr. tunica , Lat.] 

1. Part of the Roman drefs. 

The tunicks of the Romans, which anfwer to our waift- 
coats, were without ornaments, and with very fhort fleeves. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . Covering; integument; tunicle. 

Lohocks and fyrups abate and demulce the hoarfencfs of a 
cough, by mollifying the ruggednefs of the intern tunick of 
the gullet. Harvey on ConJ'. 

Their fruit is locked up all winter in their gems, and well 
fenced with neat and clofe tunicks. Derham* s Phyfico-Theology. 

The dropfy of the tunica vaginalis is owing to a preterna¬ 
tural difeharge of that water continually feparating on the 
internal furface of the tunick. Sharp. 

Tu'nicle. n.f. [from tunick.] Cover; integument. 

The humours and tuniclcs are purely tranfparent, to let in 
the light and colour unfoiled. Ray. 

One tingle grain of wheat, barley, or rye, fhall contain 
four or five diftinct plants under one common tunicle ; a very 
convincing argument of the providence of God. Bentley. 

Tu / nnage. n.f. [from tun.'] 

1. Content of a veffel meafured by the tun. 

The confideration of the riches of the ancients leads to 
that of their trade, and to enquire into the bulk and tannage 
of their fhipping. Arbuthnot. 

2, Tax laid on a tun ; as to levy tunnage and poundage. 
Tu'nnfl. n.f. 

1. The fhaft of a chimney ; the paffage for the fmoke. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great difpence. 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 

And one great chimney, whofc long tunnel thence 
The fmoak forth threw. Fairy Ffueen. 

The water being rarified, and bv ratification refolved into 
wind, will force up the fmoke, which otherwife might linger 
in the tunnel , and oftentimes reverfe. JVottons Arch. 

2. A funnel; a pipe by which liquor is poured into vefl'els. 

For the help of the hearing, make an inftrument like a 
tunnel , the narrow part of the bignefs of the hole of the ear, 
and the broader end much larger. Bacon • 

3. A net wide at the mouth, and ending in a point, and fo re- 
fembling a funnel or tunnel. 

To Tu'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form like a tunnel. 

The Phalasnae tribe inhabit the tunnelled , convolved leaves. 

Derham *s Phyfico - Theology . 

2. To catch in a net. 

3. This word is ufed by Derham for to make net-work ; to re¬ 
ticulate. 

Some birds not only weave the fibrous parts of vegetables, 
and curioufly tunnel them into nefts, hut artificially fufpend 
them on the twigs of trees. Derham. 

Tu'nny. n.f [ tonnen , Ital. thymus , Lat.] A fea-fifh. 

Some fiih are boiled and preferved frefh in vinegar, as tonny 
and turbot. _ Carew. 

Tup. n.f. [I know not of what original.] A ram. This word 
is yet ufed in Stafford (hire, and in other provinces. 

To Tup. v. n. To but like a ram. 

Turban. 1 n . f [A Turkilh word.] The cover worn by 

I UR bant. . t j ie Xurks on their heads. 

Tu'rband. j 

Gates of monarchs 

Arch’d are fo high, that giants may jet through. 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good morrow to the fun. Shakefpeare. 

His hat was in the form of a turban , not fo huge as the 
Turkifh turbans. Bacon. 

From utmoft Indian ifle, Taprobane, 

Dufk faces with white filken turbants wreath’d. Milton. 

I fee the Turk nodding with his turbant. Howel. 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d, 

For folded turbants fineft Holland bear. Dryden. 

Tu'rbaned. adj. [from turban.] Wearing a turban. 

A turban d Turk 

That beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the Hate, 

I took by the throat. Shakefpeare. 

Tu'rbar y. n.f. [ turbaria , low Lat. from turf] The right pf 

digging turf. , ‘ Skm f er ' 

TU'RBID. adj. [turbidus, Latin.] Thick; muddy; not clear. 

Though lees make the liquid turbid , yet they refine the 

fpirits. ,. n ' Bacon ' 

The brazen inftruments of death difeharge 
Horrible flames, and turbid {beaming clouds 
Of fmoke fulphureous, intermix’d with thefe 
Large globous irons fly. Philips. 

The ordinary fprings, which were before clear, frefh, and 
limpid, become thick and turbid, as long as the earthquake 
’ Woodw. Nat. Hijl. 

Tu'rbidNESS* n.f. [from turbid.] Muddinefs; thicknels. 

Tu'rbinated. adj. [ turbinatus , Latin.] 

I. Twifted ; fpiral. _ . 

Let mechanilin here produce a fpiral and turbinated motion 

of the whole moved body without an external director. Bentley. 


2. Among botanifts plants are called turbinated ac f 

of them referable, or are of a conical figure’ $y'V part8 
Turbina'tion. n.f [from turbinated.] °The nr- Jf l j nar T 
like a top. J 3rt 01 f P ln nin 2 

Turliih. n.f. [turpethus, Latin.] Yellow precioit"t 
I fent him twelve grains of turbith mineral an A f C ’ , . 
off with a bitter draught. I repeated the turbith onceS ' £ 
days ; and the ulcers (hell'd foon off. Wifejnrm\ 0 t lrCe 
Tu'rbot. n.f. [turbot, French and Dutch.] A dekV^^ifn 7 * 
Some fiih are preferved frefh in vinegar, as furlS r' 

Of fifties you fhall find in arms the whale, the faliri T‘ 
turbot. ' p° n> . tne 

Nor oyfters of the Lticrine lake ^ am ' 

My fober appetite would wifh, 

Nor turbot. • , 

Tu'RBULENCE. 1 r r 1 1 r- , 
Tu'rbui.ency. \ »'}■ 1 ‘urbulena, i-r. mhhttia, Latin.] 

1. Tumult; conrufion. 

I have dream’d 

Of bloody turbulence ; and this whole night 

Hath nothing been but forms of {laughter. Shakefy 

Oft-t imes noxious where they light ^ * 

On man, beaft, plant, waftefui and turbulent 
Like turbulencies in the affairs of men, 

Over whofe heads they roar, and feem to point j 
They oft forefignify and threaten ill. Milton 

I come to calm thy turbulence of mind. 

If reafen will refume her fov’reign fway. Dryden 

2. Tumukuoufnefs ; liablenefs to confufion. 

You think this turbulence of blood. 

From ftagnating preferves the flood. 

Which thus fermenting by degrees. 

Exalts the fpirits, finks the lees. Swift, 

Tu'rbulent. ad. [turbideritiis, Lat.] 

1. Railing agitation ; producing commotion. 

From the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirft, and refrefh’d ; nor envy’d them the grape, 
Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fames. Milton, 

2. Expofed to commotion ; liable to agitation. 

Calm region once. 

And full of peace ; now toft, and turbulent ! Million. 

3. Tumultuous; violent. 

What wondrous fort of death has heav’n defin’d 
For fo untam’d, fo turbulent a mind ? Dryden. 

Nor need we tell what anxious cares attend 
The turbulent mirth of wine, nor all the kinds 
Of maladies that lead to death’s grim cave. 

Wrought by intemperance. Dryden. 

Men of ambitious and turbulent fpirits, that were diflatisfied 
with privacy, were allowed to engage in matters of ftate. Bent!. 
Turbu'lently. adv. [from turbulent.] Tumultuoufly; vio¬ 
lently. 

TYrcism. n.f [ turcifmus , low Latin.] The religion of the 
Turks. 

Adethinks I am at Mecca, and hear a piece of tureijm 
preached to me by one of Mahomet’s priefts. Dr. Maim. 

He is condemned immediately, as preferring Tureijm to 
Chriftianity. Alter buy. 

Tu'rcois. n.f [turcois, Dutch.] A precious Hone. 

Turd. n.f. [rujib, Saxon.] Excrement. 

TURF. n.f. [rypp, Saxon ; torf Dutch; torf Swedilh.] A 
clod covered with grafs ; a part of the furface of the gtouna. 

Where was this lane ? ; 

Clofe by the battle, ditch’d, and wall’d with turf. S’Miefp. 
Turf and peats are cheap fuels, and laft long. Baton. 
Could that divide you from near ulhering guides: 

They left me weary on a grafiy turf. jj' f' 

Then living turfs upon his body lay. Drydui. 

Each place fome monument of thee fhould bear; 

I with green turfs would grateful altars raife. Diy 
Their bucklers ring around. 

Their trampling turns the turf and {hakes the folid groun.. 

0 Djrydensatn. 

The ambaffador every morning religioufly fa luted a tur} 0 
earth dug out of his own native foil, to remind him t a ^ 
the day he was to think of his country. 

His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the mofiy turf philips. 

Sufficient. _ „ 

Yet {hall thy grave with fifing flow’rs be dick, 

And the green turf Vie. lightly on thy break. r r 
To Turf. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover wit 

The face of the bank next the fea is turfed. ., 

Tu'rfiness. n.f. [from turf] The ftate of .bound.* ** 

turfs. ^ r 

Tu'rfy. adj. [from turf] Full of tuns. , tu- 

Tu'rgent. adj. [turgens, Lat.] Swelling; p ro u 

mid. . . nr nnt only to 

Where humours are tur gent, it is nece lUff „ igon. 
purge them, but alfo to ftrengthen the mtefted part,, o 

The clufters clear, * rh ± n . 

White o’er the Urgent film the living dev ^ ,^ £N c£. 
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q*URGE r sCENCE. \ n . f [turgefeens, Lat.] 

T 'The aaof C fvieliing; the Rate of being fwollen. 

«• ‘i^Ynftant turgefence s not to be taken off, but by 
diclnes of higher nYres. B^n’s Vulgar Zrrears. 

TU S« G elUn blSeff filling more toon, than before. 

*' s A bladder, moderately fill’d with an, and ftrongly t.ed, 
held near the’fire grew turgid and hard s and brought nearer, 
r ij-nlv broke with a vehement nolle. ) 

The fpirits embroil’d with the malignity, and drowned, m 
the b i 00 d turgid and tumified by the febril fermentation, are 
f/phSotoiy relieved. Ifrvey on ConfumpUons. 

J 1 Difburthen thou thy faplefs wood 

Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 

Abounds with mellow liquor. * rumps, 

Thofe channels turgid with th’ obfrructed tide 
Stretch their final 1 holes and make their mefhes wide. Bla. 

n Pompous; tumid; faftuous; vainly magnificent. 

2 ’ Some have a violent and turgid manner of talking and 
thinking; whatfoever they judge of is with a tmaure us 


vanity. 


TuRG?dity. n. f [from turgid.] State of being fwollen 

The fore-runners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, flownefs of 
foeech, vertigos, weaknefs, waterynefs, and turgidity of the 
f Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Tu'RKEY. n.f [gallina turcica, Lat.] A large domeftick fowl 

brought from Turkey. air. 

Here he comes fuelling like a turkey- cock. Shakejp. 

The turkey- cock hath lwelling gills, the hen lefs. Bacon. 

So fpeeds the wily fox. 

Who lately filch’d the turkey s callow care. Cay. 

Tu'RKolS. n. f. [ iurquoije , French, from turkey.] A blue Hone 
" numbered among the meaner precious ftones, now difeovered 
to be a bone impregnated with cupreous particles. 

'Thofe bony bodies found among copper-ores are tinged 
with oreen or blue : the turcois Hone, as it is commonly ftiled 
by lapidaries, is part of a bone fo tinged. Woodward. 

Tu'rkscap. n.f An herb. # ^ in f 

Turm. n. f. [turmce, Lat.] A troop. Not in ufe. 

Legions and cohorts, tur ms of horfe and wings. Milton. 
Turmerick. n. f. [turmcrlca , Lat.] An Indian root which 
makes a yellow die. 

Tu'rmoil. n.f. [derived by Skinner from tremouille , French, 
a mil-hopper, more probably derived from moil , to labour.] 
Trouble; difturbance ; harrafling uneafinefs ; tumultuous mo- 
lefiation. Little in ufe. 

He leeks, with torment and turmoil. 

To force me live and will not let me die. Spenfer . 

There I'll reft, as after much turmoil 
A bleffed foul doth in elyfium. Shakefpeare. 

Blinded greatneft ever in turmoil. 

Still feeking happy Life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 

Happy when I, from this turmoil fet free. 

That peaceful and divine affemby fee. Denham. 

ToTurmoiY. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To harrafs with commotion. Out of u r e. 

That is not fault of will in thofe godly fathers, but the - 
troublous occafions wherewith that wretched realm hath con¬ 
tinually been turmoiled. Spenjer. 

It is her fatal misfortune above all othercountries, to be mi- 
ferablytoffedand turmoiled with thefeftorms of affliction. Spenf 
Haughty Juno, who with endlefs broil. 

Did earth, and heav’n and Jove himfelf turmoil. 

At length aton’d, her friendly pow’r {hall join. Dryden. 

2. To weary; to keep in unquietnefs. 

Having newly left thofe grammatic {hallows, where they 
ftuck unreafonably to learn a few words, on the fudden are 
tranfported to be toft and turmoil'd with their unballafted 
wits in fathomlefs aud unquiet deeps of controverfy. Milton. 
To Turn. v. a. [rujinan, Sax. tourner , Fr. from torno, Lat.] 

1. To put into a circular or vertiginous motion; to move 
round; to revolve. 

She would have made Hercules turn the fpit; yea and 
have cleft his club to make the fire too. Shakejp. 

He turn'd me about with his finger and thumb, as one 
would fet up a top. Shakefpeare. 

Here’s a knocking, indeed : if a man were porter of hell- 
gate he fhould have old turning the key. Shakefp. 

They in numbers that compute 
Days, months and years, towards his all-cheating lamp 
Turn fwift their various motions, or are turn'd 
By his magnetic beam. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

2 . To put the upperfide downwards ; to fhift with regard to the 
fides. 

When the hen has laid her eggs fo that flie can cover them, 
what care does {he take in turning them frequently, that all 
parts may partake of the vital warmth l Addifon. 

3 > To change with refpeCt to poiition. 

Expert 

When to advance, or ftand, or turn the fway 
0f Milton. 


TUR 

He bid his angels turn afeanfe the poles; Milled 

A. To change the ftate of the ballance. 

You weigh equally, a feather will turn tire feale. St?akejp„ 

If I fundve, fhall Troy the lefs prevail, 

A Angle foul’s too light to turn the feale. Dryden. 

r. To bring the infide out. 

He called me fot ; ^ , r 

And told me I had turn'd the wrong fide out. bhakejp* 
The vaft abyfs 

Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds. 

6 . To change as to the pofture of the body, or direction of thw 

His gentle dumb expreflion turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Mi Jon* 

The rage of thirft and hunger now fuppreft,_ # . 

The monarch turns him to his royal gueft. Pope s Odyjfk 

7. To form on a lathe by moving round, [torno, Lat.] 

As the placing one foot of a pair of compaffes on a plane* 
and movincr about the other foot, deferibes a circle with the 
moving point* fo any fubftance, pitched fteddy on two points* 
as on an axis, and moved about, alio defenbes a circle con¬ 
centric to the axis : and an edge-tool fet- fteddy to t psr 
of the outfide of the fubftance, will in a circumvolution of 
that fubftance, cut off ail the parts that lie farther off me axis, 
and make the outfide alfo concentric to the axis. This is the 
whole fum of turning. Moxon s Mech. Exert 

The whole lathe is made ftrong, becaute the matter it 
turns being metal, is heavier than wood, and with lorceable 
com in o- about, would, if the lathe were flight, make it tremble*, 
and fo fpoil the work. Moxon s Mech. Exert. 

8 . To form ; to fhape. 

His whole perfon is finely turned , and fpeaks him a man 
of quality. Tat lei , N 75* 

What nervous arms he boafts, how firm his tread, 

His limbs how turn'd, how broad his fhoulders fpread ! Popet 
g. To transform, to metamerphofe ; to tianfmute. 

My throat of war be turn'd 

To the virgin’s voice that babies lulls afleep. Shakefp: 

This mock of his 

Hath turn'd his balls to gunftones. Shakefp. Hen. V« 

Turn the council of Ahitophel into fooliftinefs. 2 Sa. xv. 
Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever to the plague, 
fear into defpair, anger into rage, lofs into madnefs, and forrow 
to amazement. Taylor's Rule of living Holy 6 

O goodnefs ! that {hall evil turn to good. Milton * 

Of footy coal th’ empirick alchemift 
Can turn, or holds it poffibleto turn 

Mettals of droflieft ore to perfedL gold. Milton « 

10. To make of another colour. 

The choler of a hog turned fyrup of violets green. Floyen 

11. To change; to alter. 

Difdain not me although I be not fair : 

Doth beauty keep which never fun can burn, 

Nor ftorms do turn. - Sidney » 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 

Of any conftant man. Shakefp, Mercb. of Venice. 

12. To make a reverfe of fortune. 

Fortune confounds the wife. 

And when they leaft expedlit, turns the dice. Dryden. 

13. To tranflate. 

The bard whom pilfer’d paftorals renown; 

Who turns a Perfian tale for half a crown, 

Juft writes to make his barrennefs appear. Pope . 

14. To change to another opinion, or party, worfe or better ; 

to convert; to pervert. 

15. To change with regard to inclination or temper. 

Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me. Pf. xxv»' 

16. To alter from one efiedl or purpofe to another. 

That unreadinefs which they find in us, they turn it to the 
foothing up themfelves in that accurfed fancy. Hooker . 

When a ftorm of fad mifchance beats upon our fpirits, turn 
it into advantage, to ferve religion or prudence. Taylori 

God will make thefe evils the occafion of a greater good, 
by turning them to advantage in this world, or increaie of 
our happinefs in the next. Tillotfoni 

17. To betake. 

Sheep, and great cattle, it feems indifferent which of thefe 
two were moft turned to. Temple * 

18. To transfer. 

Thefe came to David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of 
Saul to him. 1 Chron. xii. 23^ 

Turn ye not unto idols, nor make to yourfelves molten 
g°d s ‘ Lev. xix. 4* 

19. 1 o fall upon. 

The deftru&ion of Demetrius, fon to Philip II. of Mace- 
don, turned upon the father, who died of repentance. Bacon * 

20. To make to naufeate. 

This beaftly line quite turns my ftomach. Pope* 

21 . To make giddy. 

Eaftern priefts in giddy circles run. 

And turn their heads to imitate the fun. Pope. 

27 C 22. To 
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22 . To infatuate ; .to make mad. 

My aking head can fcarce fupport the pain, 

This curfed love will furely turn my brain : 

Feel how it fhoots. " Theocrit. 

Alas ! fhe raves; her brain, I fear, is turn'd. Rowe. 

23. To direX to, or from any point. 

The fun 

Was bid turn reins from th* equinoXial road. Milton. 
A man, though he turns his eyes towards an object, yet 
he may chufe whether he will curioufly furvey it. Locke. 

, Unlels he turns his thoughts that way, he will no more have 
dear and diftinX ideas of the operations of his mind, than he 
will have of a clock, who will not turn his eyes to it. 

Locke. 

I hey turn away their eyes from a beautiful profpeX. Add. 

24.. 1 o direct to a certain purpofe or propenfion. 

My thoughts are turn’d on peace. 

Already have our quarrels fill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans. * Addlfon’s Cato. 

I his tin ns the bufieft fpirits from the old notions of honour 
and liberty to the thoughts of trafiick. Addifon. 

His natural magnanimity turn’d all his thoughts uponfome- 
thing more valuable than he had in view. Addifon. 

He turn d his parts rather to books and converfation, than 
to politicks. Prior 

He is fiill to fpring from one of a poetical difpofition, from 
whom he might inherit a foul turn’d to poetry. Pope. 

25. To double in. 

1 hus a wife taylor is not pinching. 

But turns at ev’ry feam an inch in. Swift. 

26. 1 o revolve ; to agitate in the mind. 

I urn thefe ideas about in your mind, and take a view' of 
them on ail fides. " JVatts. 

27. To drive from a perpendicular edge; to blunt. 

Quick wits are more quick to enter fpeedily, than able to 
pierce far; like fharp tools whofe edges be very foon turn’d. 

Afch'am. 

28. To drive by violence; to expel. 

Rather turn this day out of the week ; 

This day of fhame. Shakefpearc. 

T hey turn’d weak people and children unable for fervice, 
cut of the city. linolles’s Hiji. of the Turks. 

He now was growm deform’d and poor, 

And fit to be turn’d out of door. Hudibras, p. iii. 

If I had taken to the church, I (hould have had more fenfe 
than to have turn d myfelf out of my benefice by writing li¬ 
bels on my parijfhioners. Dryden s Preface to Fables. 

’Twould be hard to imagine that God would turn him out 
of paradife, to till the ground, and at the fame time advance 
him to a throne. . Locke. 

A great man in a peafant’s houfe, finding his wife hand- 
fome, turn’d the good man out of his dwelling. Addifon. 

29. T'o apply. 

They all the facred myfteries of heaven 
To their own vile advantages fliall turn. Milton. 

When the paflage is open, land will be turned moll to 
great cattle ; when Ihut, to fheep. Temple. 

30. Toreverfe; to repeal. 

God will turn thy captivity, and have companion upon 
thee. Dent. xxx. 

31. To keep paffing in a courfe of exchange- or traffick. 

Thefe are certain commodities, and yield the readieft money 

of any that are turn’d in this kingdom, as they never fail of 
a price abroad. Temple. 

A man mult guard, if he intends to keep fair with the 
world, and turn the penny. Collier of Popularity. 

32. To adapt the mind. 

However improper he might have been for ftudies of a 
higher nature, he was perfectly well turn’d for trade. Addifon. 

33. To put towards another. 

I will fend my fear before thee, and make all thine enemies 
turn their backs unto thee. Exod. xxiii. 27. 

34. To retort; to throw back. 

Luther’s confcience, by his inftigations, turns thefe very 
reafonings upon him. Attcrbury. 

35. To Turn away. To difmifs from fervice; to difeard. 

She did nothing but turn up and down, as fhe had hoped 

to turn away the fancy that matter'd her, and hid her face as if 
Ihe could have hidden herfelf from her own fancies. Sidney. 

Yet you will be hanged for being fo long abfent, or be 
turn’d away. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

She turn’d away one fervant for putting too much oil in 
her fall ad. Arbuthnot. 

36. To Turn back. To return to the hand from which it was 

received. 

We turn not back the filks upon the merchant. 

When we have fpoil’d them. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 

2 *. To Turn off". To difmifs contcmptuoufiy. 

Having brought our treafure 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty afs, to Ihake his ears. Shakefpeare. 
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The murmurer is turn’d off. , to the enmivm, r , 
ful creatures that inhabit the ruins of Babyk/ dole ' 

. He iurn ' d his foxier wife to make room 
riage. um l0 * this n^ r , 

38. To Turn off. To give over; to refi^n Addifon, 

The moll adverfe chances are like°tL 

breaking the ground, in order to a more pCfuihf "a 
And yet we are not fo wholly turned off to that n>, p 
to have no fupplics for the prefent; fofbefides theTf’ ® 
fo certain an expectation in another life w e °mfortof 
alfo for this. “ e ’ We i? ave P romi fe 

39. To Turn off. To deflea. Cay 

The inftitution of fports was intended bv all 

to turn off the thoughts of the people from butyhi! themT 
in matters of ftate. M 3 ™ ei W“ves 

40. To Turn over. To transfer. f *«¥»■• 

Excufing himlelf and turning over the fault c . 

then let it be your ill fortune too. ‘° f ° r ‘" nc l 

41. To Turn to. To have recourfe to a book 

He that has once acquired a prudential habit, doth not In 
his bufinefs, turn to thefe rules. p in 

Helvicus’s tables may be turn’d to on all occafions. {2 

42. To be 1 URNED of. To advance to an age beyond A,,' 

odd ungrammatical phrafe. • 1 ' 1 

Nafciffus now his fixteenth year began, 

Juft turned of boy, and on the verge o & fman. Ovid’s Met 
When turned of forty they determined to retire to th* 
country. Addifon- 

Irus though now turned of fifty, has not appeared in the 
world fince five and twenty. j^ifon, 

43. To Turn over. J o refer. J 

After he had faluted Solyman, and was about to declare the 
caufe of his coming, he was turn’d over to theBaffa’s. ICnolles. 
’Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 

You turn me over to another hand. Dryden’s Anren^zek. 

44. To Turn over. To examine one leaf of a book after an¬ 
other. 

Some conceive they have no more to do than to turn over 
a concordance. Swift's Mfcdlania. 

45. To T URN over. To throw off the ladder. 

Criminals condemned to fuffer 
Are blinded firft, and then turn’d over. Butler % 

To Turn . v. n. 

1 • Bo move, round ; to have a circular or vertiginous motion. 

Such a light and mettl’d dance 

Saw you never; 

* * 

And by lead-men for the nonce, 

I hat turn round like grindleftones. Ben. Johnfon. 

I he gate on golden hinges turning. Milton . 

The caufe of the imagination that things turn round, is, 
for that the fpirits themfelves turn, being compreffed by the 
vapour of the wine ; for every liquid body, upon compreffion, 
turncth , as we fee in water : and it is all one to the fight, 
whether the vifual fpirits move, or the obje£t moveth, or the 
medium moveth. And we fee that long turning round breed- 
eth the fame imagination. Bacons Nat. Hif . 

2. 1 o fhew regard or anger, by directing the look towards any 
thing.. 

Pompey turned upon him and bad him be quiet Bacon. 
The underftanding turns inwards on itfelf, and refle&s on 
its own operations. Locke. 

Turn, mighty monarch, turn , this way : 

Do not refufe to hear. Drjdcn, 

3. To move the body round. 

Nature wrought fo, that feeing me fhe turn'd. Milton, 
He faid, and turning fhort with fpeedy pace, 

Caflrs back a fcornful glance and quits the place. Dr)' den. 

4. To move from its place. 

T he ancle-bone is apt to turn out on either fide, by rea- 
fon of relaxation of the tendons upon the Icaft walking. Wifem . 

5. To change pofture. 

If one with ten thoufand dice, fhould throw five thoufand 
fifes once or twice, we might fay he did it by chance; but 
if, with almoft an infinite number he fhould, without failing, 
throw the fame fifes, we fhould certainly conclude he did it by 
art, or that thefe dice could turn upon no other fide. Cbeytte. 

6. To have a tendency or direction. 

There is not a more melancholy objeX than a man who 
has his head turned with religious enthufiafm, Addijon, 

O 

His cares all turn upon Aftyanax, ... 

Whom he has lodg’d within the citadel. l P s * 

7. To move the face to another quarter. 

T he night feems doubled with the fear fhe brings. 

The morning, as miftaken, turns about, 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryden’s Aurengzc. • 

8. To depart from the way; to deviate. . 

My lords twn in, into your fervant’s houfe. Gen. xix- 
Virgil, fuppofe in deferibing the fury of his heroe in a ^ 
when endeavouring to raife our concernment to the ‘KT 
pitch, turns fhort on the fudden into fome fimilitude, w 
diverts attention from the main fubjeX. r ' J ,l 

9. To 




n To alter; to be changed ; to be transformed. 

9 * Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpint. _ .Milton. 
A ftorm of fad mifchance will turn into fomething that is 

good, if we lift to make it fo. r ^ r * 

5 This fufpicion turned to jealoufy, and jealoufy to rage; 
then flie difdains and threatens, and again is humble. Dryd. 

Socrates meeting Alcibiades going to his devotions, and 
obfervino- his eyes fixed with great ferioufnefs, tells him that 
he had °reafoii to be thoughtful, fince a man might bring 
down evils by his prayers, and the things which the gods 
fend him at his requeft might turn to his deflruXion. Addifon. 

For this I fufter’d Phccbus’ fteeds to ftray. 

And the mad ruler to mifguide the day. 

When the wide earth to heaps of afhes turn’d. 

And heav’n itfelf the wand’ring chariot burn’d. Pope: 
Rather than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it with the 
butter that happens to turn to oil. Swift. 

jo. To become by a change. 

Cygnets from grey turn white; hawks from brown turn 
more white. Bacon s Nat. HiJl. 

Oil of vitriol and petroleum, a drachm of each, wil \ turn 
into a mouldy fubftance. Boyle. 

They turn viragos too ; the wreftler’s toil 
They try. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

In this difeafe, the gall will turn of a blackifh colour, and 
the blood verge towards a pitchy confiftence. Arbuthnot. 

11. To change fides. 

I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 

To find if fleep were there, but flcep was loft. Drydcn. 
As a man in a fever turns often, although without any hope 
of cafe, fo men in the extremeft nfifery fly to the firft ap¬ 
pearance of relief, though never fo vain. Swift’s Intellig . 

12. To change the mind, conduit, or determination. 

Turn from thy fierce wrath. Exod. xxxii. 12. 

Turn at my reproof: behold I will pour out my fpirit. Prov. 

He’ll relent and turn from his difpleafure. Milton. 

13. To change to acid. Ufed of milk. 

Has friendfhip fuch a faint and milky heart. 

It turns in lefs than two nights ? Shak. Tmion of Athens. 
Afies milk turneth not fo eafily as cows. Bacon. 

14. To be brought eventually. 

Let their vanity be flattered with things that will do them 
good; and let their pride fet them on work on fomething 
which may turn to their advantage. Locke on Education. 

Chrifiianity direefts our actions fo, as every thing we do 
may turn to account at the great day. Addifon s Sped 7 . 

Bor want of due improvement, thefe ufeful inventions have 
not turned to any great account. Baker’s Reflect, on Learning. 

15. To depend on, as the chief point. 

When a man once perceives how far ideas agree or dis¬ 
agree, he will be able to judge of what other,people fay. 

Thequeftion turns upon this point; when the prefbyterians 
fhall have got their fhare of employments, whether they 
ought not, by their own principles, to life the utmoft of their 
power to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity. Swift. 
Conditions of peace certainly turn upon events of war. Sw. 
f he firft platform of the poem, which reduces into one 
important a&ion all the particulars upon which it turns. Pope, 

16. To grow giddy. 

I’ll look no more, 

Left my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

Topple down headlong. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

17. To have an unexpc&ed confequence or tendency. 

.It we repent, ferioufly, fubmit contentedly and ferve him 
faithfully, afflictions fhall turn to our advantage. INake. 

18. To Turn away. To deviate from a proper courfe. 

The turning away of the fimple fhall fiay him. Prov. 

. In fome fprings of water if you put wood, it will turn 
into the nature of ftone. 

19. I o return ; to recoil. 

His foul efteem 

Sticks no difhonour on our front, but turns 

on r . Mtim* 

20. 1 o be duected to, or from any point. 

„ forthwith from dance to fweetrepafl they turn. Milton. 

21. lo i urn off. To divert one’s courfe. 

The peaceful banks which profound filence keep, 

I he little boat fecurely paffes by 

But where with noife the waters creep, 

T,..?™ fyy' n care > for treacherous rocks are near. Norris, 

1 n. J. [rrom the verb.] 

L ^ a( ft of turning ; gyration; 

2. Meander ; winding way. 

Fear miffed the youngeft from his wav ; 

But Nifus hit the turns. ) 

After a turbulent and noify courfe among the rocks the 
Tcvcm e fe„ s int0 the and aft = m ° C ^> f 

Windings glides peaceably into the Tiber. Addifon 

3- A walk too and fro. ^aijon. 

My good and gracious lord of Canterbury : 

L-ome, you and 1 muft walk a turn together. 


together. Shakefpeare . ordinary affairs of life. 



Nothing but the open air wili do me good, III take a turti 
in your garden. Dryden’s Sfanijh Friar. 

Upon a bridge fomewhat broader than the lpace a man 
takes up in walking, laid over a precipice, defire fome emi¬ 
nent philofopher to take a turn or two upon it. Collier . 

4. Change; viciffitude; alteration. 

An admirable facility mufick hath to exprefs and reprefent 
to the mind, more inwardly than any other fenlible mean, 
the very Branding, rifing, and falling; the very fteps and 
inflexions every way ; the turns and varieties of all paflions 
whereunto the mind is fubjeX. ^ Hooker. 

Oh, world, thy flippery turns! friends now fail: fworn. 
On a diffenfion of a doit, break out . 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefpeare. 

The ftate of chriftendom might by this have a turn. Bacon. 
The King with great noblenefs and bounty, which virtues 
had their twns in his nature, reftored Edward Stafford. Bacon. 

This turn hath made amends ! thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous. Milton. 

This turn’s too quick to be without defign ; 

I’ll found the bottom of’t ere I believe. Dryden. 

Too well the turns of mortal chance I know. 

And hate relentlefs of my heavenly foe. Pope’s Odyff. 

An Englifli gentleman fhould be well verfed in the hiftory 
of England, that he may obferve the feveral turns of ftate, 
and how produced. Locke . 

5. Manner of proceeding; change from the original intention or 

firft appearance. 

The Athenians were offered liberty, but the wife turn they 
thought to give the matter, was a facrifice of the author. Swift. 

6. Chance ; hap. 

Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he pleafes. Col. 

7. Occafion ; incidental opportunity. 

An old dog,falling from his ljpeed,was loaden at every turn 
with blows and reproaches. L’ Ejlrange. 

8. Time at which any thing is to be had or done. 

Myfelf would be glad to take fome breath, and defire that 
fome of you would take your turn to fpeak. Bacon. 

His turn will come to laugh at vou again; Denham. 

The fpiteful ftars have Hied their venom down, 

And now the peaceful planets take their turn. Dryden. 
Though they held the power of the civil fword unlawful, 
whilft they were to be governed by it, yet they efteemed it 
very lawful when it came to their turn to govern. Atterb. 

A fafine. couftitution of the fluids is acid, alkaline, or mu¬ 
riatic : of thefe in their turns. Arbuthnot. 

The nymph will have her turn to be 
The tutor, and the pupil, Ire. Swift. 

9. Actions of kindnefs or malice. 

Lend this virgin aid. 

Thanks are half loft when good turns are delay’d. Fairfax. 
Some malicious natures place their delight in doing ill 
turns, L’E/lrange’s Fab. b. 102. 

Shrewd turns ftrike deeper than ill words. South. 

10. Reigning inclination. 

This is not to be accompliftied but by introducing religion 
to be the turn and fafhion of the age. Swift. 

11. A ftep off the ladder at the gallows. 

They, by their fkill in palmiftry. 

Will quickly read his uefliny ; 

And make him glad to read his leffon. 

Or take a turn for it at the feflion. Butler • 

12. Convenience. 

Diogenes’ dilh did never ferve his mafter for more turns, 
notwithftanding that he made it his difli, cup, cap, meafure’ 
and water-pot, than a mantle doth an Irifliman. Spenfer. 

I hey never found occafion for their town, 

But almoft ftarv’d did much lament and mourn. Hubberd. 
His going I could frame to ferve my turn ; 

Save him from danger, do him love and honour. Shakefp. 

My daughter Catharine is not for your turn. Shakefpeare. 

T o perform this murder was eleX ; 1 
A bafe companion, few or none could rnifs, 

Who firft did ferve thejr turn , and now ferves his. Dan. 
They tried their old friends of the citv, who had ferved 
their fo often, and fet them to get a petition. Clarendon. 

inis philofophy may pais with the moft fenfual, while 
they pretend to be reafonable; but whenever they have a 
mind to be otherwife, to drink or to fleep, will ferve the 

T f an. Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

13. I he form ; caft ; Ihape ; manner. 

Our young men take up fome cry’d up EnHifli no-t 
without knowing wherein his thoughts are improper to his 
iubject, or his expreflions unworthy of his thoughts, or the 
turn of both is unharmonious. Dr d * 

s eld°m any thing raifes wonder in me,which does n« rive 
my thought a turn that makes my heart the better. AdMm 
Female virtues are of a domeftick turn. The family is the 
proper province for private women to fhine in. Adfff 

her “P°n the lift 

Addifon. 
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T U R 

-. doth not confift fo much in advancing things new, as 

* giving things known an agreeable turn. Addfon’s Sped}. 

e ore I made this remark, I wondered to fee the Roman 
poets, in their defenption of a beautiful man, fo often men¬ 
tion the turn of his neck and arms. Addifon. 

A young man of a fpnghtly turnm converfation, had an in¬ 
ordinate defire of appearing fafhionable. Spectator. 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts and reafoning, 

that good company does to our converfation. Swift's Mif. 

The very°f v °i C e, the good pronunciation, and the 
alluring manner which fome teachers have attained, will en¬ 
gage the attention. Watts. 

14. The manner of adjufting the words of a fentence. 

The turn of words, in which Ovid exeells alfpoets, are 
lometimes a fault or fometimes a beauty, as they are ufed 
properly or improperly. Dryden. 

1 he three fiift iianzas are rendered word for word with 
the original, not only with the fame elegance, but the fame 
lhort turn of expreffion peculiar to the fapphick ode. Addkfon. 

The firft: coin being made of brafs gave the denomination 
to money among the Romans, and the whole turn of their 
expreffions is derived from it. Arbuthnot 

15. By Turns. One after another. 

They feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes ; extremes by change more fierce. Milt. 

The challenge to Dametas fhall belong, 

Menalcas fliall fuftain his under-fong; 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring; 

By turns the tuneful mufes love to fing. & Dryden's Virg. 

^ By turns put on the fuppliant, and the lord ; 

Threaten’d this moment, and the next implor’d. Prior. 

Tu rnbench. n. f. [turn and bench.] A term of turners. 

Small work in metal is turn’d in an iron Jathe called a 
turnbench, which they ferew in a vice, and having fitted their 
work upon a fmall iron axle, with a drill barrel, fitted upon a 
fquare fhank, at the end of the axis, next the left-hand, they 
with a drill-bow, and drill-fixing, carry it about. Moxon. 

Tu rncoat. n. f. [turn and coat.] One whoforfakes his party 
or principles; a renegade ; 

Courtefy itfclf muft turn to difdain, if you come in her 
prefence—Then is courtefy a turncoat. Shakcfp. 

T u'rner. n. f. [from turn.] One whofe trade is to turn in a 
lathe. 

Nor box, nor limes without their ufe are made, 
Smoorh-grain’d and proper for the turner's trade. Dryden. 
Some turners, to {hew their dexterity in turning, turn long 
and fiender pieces of ivory, as fmall as an hay-ftalk. Moxon. 

'I u'rning. v. a. [from turn.] Flexure; winding; meander. 

I ran with headlong hafte 

Thro’ paths and turnings often trod by day. Milton. 

Tu'rningness. n. f. [from turning.] Quality of turning ; ter- 

giverfation ; fubterfuge. 

• So nature formed him, to all turningnefs of Heights; that 
though no man had lefs goodnefs, no man could better find 
the places whence arguments might grow of goodnefs. Sidn. 

Tu'rnip. n. f A white efculent root. 

The flowerconfifis of four leaves, which are placed inform 
of a crofs ; out of the flower cup rifes the pointal, which af¬ 
terward turns to a pod, divided into two cells by an interme¬ 
diate partition, to which the valves adhere on both fides, and 
are full of round ifli feeds: a carneous and tuberofe root. Mil. 

November is drawn with bunches of parfnips and turnips in 
his right-hand. Peacbajn on. Drawing. 

The goddefs rofe amid the inmoft round. 

With wither’d turnip-X. ops her temples crown’d. Gay. 

Turnips hide their fwelling heads below. Gay's Pajl. 

T urnpi'ke. n. f [turn and pipe, or pique.] 

1. A crofs of two bars armed with pikes at the end, and turn¬ 

ing on a pin, fixed to hinder horfes from entering. 

2. Any gate by which the way is obftruefted. 

The gates are fhut, and the turnpikes locked. Arbuthnot. 

Tu / 'rnsick. adj. [turn and ftek. ] Vertiginous; giddy. 

If a man fee another turn fwiftly and long ; or if he look 
upon wheels that turn, himfelf waxeth turnfick. Bacon. 

TurnsoT. n.f. [Hcliotropium, L>aX.] A plant. 

The flower confifis of one leaf fhaped like a funnel, having 
its centre wrinkled and folded, and its brim cut into ten feg- 
ments alternately unequal: thefe flowers are colleded into a 
long reflected fpike, refembling a fcorpion’s tail; each flower 
is fucceeded by four naked gibbofe feeds. Miller. 

Turnspit, n. f. [turn and fpit. J He that anciently turned a 
fpit, inftead of which jacks are now generally ufed. 

I give you joy of the report 
That he’s to have a place at court; 

Yes, and a place he will grow rich in, 

A turnfpit in the royal kitchen. Swift's Mifcel. 

Tu'rnstile. n.f. [turn and file.] A turnpike. 

A turnjlile is more certain 

Than, in events of war, dame Fortune. Hudibras. 

Twirling turn/liles interrupt the way, 

The thwarting palfenger {hall force them round. Gay. 

Tu'rpentine. n. f [turpcntina,lxa\l\an ; tenbinthina , Lat.] The 


TUT 

gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, and other trees of (h 

As the turpentine tree I ftretched out mv br unc h 
Vertgreafe grinded with turpentine , put into a EccIu f' 
you ufe it warm it. P,n r U„ an ^ as 

Tu'rquoise. n.f See Turkois. ' m on lowing. 

One fliew’d me a ring, he had of your dauehr. r 
monkey—Out upon her ! it was my turamUi T I,,7 for 1 
I was a bachelor. SlLf tiff? *** 

Tu'kpitude. n. f. [turpitude, Fr. turpitude, from ,LP 
Eflential deformity of wolds, thoughts or'aQion.T’F*'! 
vilenefs; bad net’s. ^ * inherent 

How would’ft thou have paid 
My better fervice, when my turpitude 
Thou thus doft crown with gold. Sh h r 

Decency imports a certain meafure ofone thino- 
the prefervation of which is properly that rule bv^vh.Vh ri 
thing ought to a& ; and confequently the violation nf 
plies a turpitude or indecency. South* 0 Jt lm ’ 

T u RRET. n.f. [turn’s, Lat.J A fmall eminence railed ah T' 
the reft of the building ; a little tower. ove 

Difcourfe I pr’y thee, on this turret’s top. Shahid 

All thmgs well ordered, he withdrew with freed ^ 

Up to a turret high, two ports between, 

That fo he might be near at every need, 

And overlook the lands and furrows green. v ■ .r 

Make Windfor hills in lofty numbers rife, ” ° X ' 
And lift her turrets nearer to the fides. Pope. JTindf Fo 

Tu'rreted. adj. [from turret.] Formed like a tower • riiW 
like a tower. * a 

l ake a turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a fquare • the 
height of the turret being thrice as much as thelenoth of the 
lower part, whereupon the lamp ftandeth. Bacon s*Nat.Hijl. 
TVrtle. -in. f [turtle, Saxon; tortorelle , French' 
I u'rtledove. J tartar ella, Italian; turtur, Latin,] 

1. A fpecies of dove. 

When Ihepherds pipe on oaten ftraws. 

And merry larks are ploughmens clocks : 

When turtles tread. Shat. Love’s Lab. Lojl. 

We’ll teach him to know turtles from jays. Shalt. 

Take me an heifer and a turtle dove. Gen. xv. 9. 

Galen propos’d the blood of turtles dropt warm from their 

w * n S s * tVijeman. 

2 . It is ufed among failors and gluttons for a tortoife. 

Tush, interj. [Of this word I can find 110 credible etymology.] 
An expreffion of contempt. 

Tujh, fay they, how lhould God perceive it: is there 
knowledge in the moft high ? Pfalm lxxiii. 

Sir 1 homas Moor found fault with his lady’s continual 
chiding, faying; the confideration of the time, for it \Vas 
lent, fhould reftrain her. Tujh, tujh, my lord, faid fine, look, 
here is one ftep to heaven-ward, {hewing him a friar’s girdle. 
I fear me, quoth Sir Thomas, this one ftep will not bring 
you up a ftep higher. Camden's Remains. 

Tujh never tell me, I take it much unkindly 
That thou, Iago, who haft had my purie, 

As if the firings were thine, fhould know of this. ShaL 
Tusk. n. f. [ryxap, Saxon; tofken , old Frifick.] The long 
teeth of a pugnacious animal; the fang ; the holding tooth. 

Some creatures have over-long, or out-growing teeth, 
called fangs, or tusks ; as boars and pikes. Bacon. 

The boar depended upon his tusks. DEJlrange. 

As two boars, 

With rifing briftles, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverfe breafts with tusks oblique they wound. Dryd. 

A monftrous boar 

Whetting his tusks, and churning hideous foam. Smito. 

IVsKy 0 ' [from tusk.] furnifhed with tufks. 

Into the naked woods he goes. 

And feeks the tusky boar to tear. Dryden. 

Of thofe beafts no one was horned and tusked too: the 
fuperfluous blood not fufficing to feed both. Grew. 

Tu'ssuck. n.f. [diminitive of tuzz.] A tuft of grafs or twigs. 
The firft is remarkable for the feveral tujj'ucks or bunches 0 
thorns, wherewith it is armed round. ” re 

Tut. interj. [This feems to be the fame with tujh.] 

A particle noting contempt. , , 

Tut, tut ! grace me no grace, nor unde me no uncle, m • 
Tut, tut! here’s a mannerly forbearance. ^ ja e »’ 

Tutanag. n. f 

Tutanage is the Chinefe name for fpelter, whic we 
roneoufly apply to the metal -of which canifters are rr) » 
that are brought over with the tea from China. Jt 
coarfe pewter made with the lead carried from £ng 
tin got in the kingdom of Quintang. -.Vidian- 

Tu'telage. n.f. [tutelle, tutelage, Fr. tutela, Lat.] u 
{hip ; ftate of being under guardian. . 

If one in the pofieffion of lands die, and leave a m * ^ 
fucceed to him, his tutelage belongeth to the king, ru ^ 
He accoupled the ambaflage with an article m }jj s 

of a requeft, that the French king might, according ^ 
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con. 

guar- 


right of feigniory or tutelage:, ^ of the marriage oM 

T 5 C^' Ch t4' B [^’ Ut - ] Having the charge or gut 
'TUTF-nARY. \ dianfhip of any perfon or thing; protecting, 

^Accordinl^toThe traditions of the' magicians the tutelary 
foirits, will not remove at common appellations, but at the 
lpl T!! nam es of things, whereunto they are protectors. Brown. 

Temperance, that virtue without pride, and fortune without 
cnvv that gives indolence of body, with an equality of mind ; 
the beft guardian of youth and iupport of old age . the pre¬ 
cept of reafon, as well as religion, and phyfician of the loul 
a/well as the body ; the tutelar goddefs of health, and! 


Temple. 


Dryden. 

Rowe. 


T W E 


>y P rfal medicine of life. 

Thefe tutelar genii who prefided over the feveral people 
committed to their charge, were watchful over them. Dryd. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my ca^c, 

Sure I may plead a little to your grace : 

Enter’d the town ; I then unbarr’d the gates, 

When I remov’d the tutelary fates. 

Ye tutelar gods who guard this royal fabric. 

Tutor, n. f [tutor, Lat. tuteur, Fr.] 'One who has the care 
of another’s learning and morals ; a teacher or mfirudor. 

When I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou {halt be as thou waft, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots ; 

Till then I banifti thee on pain of death. Shakefp. 

Ah, tutor, look where bloody Clifford comes. Shakefp. 
When nobles are the tailors tutors ; 

No hereticks burnt but wenches fuiters. Butler. 

A primitive Chriftian, that coming to a friend to teach him 
a pfalm, began, I faid I will look to my ways, that I offend 
not with my tongue ; upon which he ftop’d his tutor, faying, 
this is enough if I learn it. Government of the Tougue. 

His body thus adorn’d, he next defign’d 
With lib’ral arts to cultivate his mind : 

He fought a tutor of his own accord. 

And ftudy’d leffons he before abhorr’d. Dryden. 

No fcience is fo fpeedily learned by the nobleft genius with¬ 
out a tutor. JVatts. 

To 'Tutor, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inftrudf ; to teach ; to document. 

This boy is foreft born, 

And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of many defperate ftudiesby his uncle. Shakefp. 

He cannot be a perfect man. 

Not being tried and tutor'd in the world. Shakefp. 

The cock has his fpurs, and he 'ftrikes his feet inward 
with fingular ftrength and order ; yet he does not this by any 
fyllogiftical method, but is merely tutored by inftinct. Hale% 
5, To treat with fuperiority or feverity. 

I hardly yet have learn’d 
T’infinuate, flatter, bow, and bend my knee : 

Give forrow leave a while to tutor, me 

To this fubmiffion. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I take a review of my little boys mounted upon hobby- 
herfes, 2nd of little girls tutoring their babies. Addifon. 

Tu'torage. n. f. [from tutor.] The authority or folemnity of 
a tutor. 

Children care not for the company of their parents or 
tutors, and men will care lefs for theirs, who would make 
them children by ufurping a tutorage. Govern, of the Tongue. 
Ti/toress. n.f. [from tutor.] Direclrefs ; inftiu&refs ; go- 
vernefs. 

Fidelia {hall be your tutorefs. Moore's Foundlincr. 

Tu tty. n. f [tutia, low Lat. tut hie, Fr.] A fublimate of zinc 
or calamine collected in the furnace. Ainjw. 

Tu / tsan, ox par Heaves, n.f [androfaemusn, Lat.] A plant. 
Tuz. n. f. [I know not whether it is not a word merely of 
cant.] A lock or tuft of hair. 

With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleek ; 

And then thou kemp’ft the tuzzes on thy cheek ; 

Of thefe thy barbers take a coftly care. Dryden. 

Twain, adj. [tpjen, barpa, both twain, Saxon.] Two. An 
old word, not now ufed but ludicroufiy. 

’Tis not the tryal of a woman’s war. 

The bitter clamour of two. eager tongues. 

Can arbitrate this cauf’e betwixt us twain. Shakefp. 

Such imiling rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain. 

Too intricate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Of my condition take no care; 

It fits not; thou and I long fince are twain. Milton. 

When old winter fplit the rocks in twain ; 

He ftrip’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth. Dryden. 

T he trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woeful cackling cry with horror heard. Dryden. 
0 TWANG, v. n. [A word formed from the found. I To 
iound with a quick {harp noife. 

A thoufand twanging inftruments 
vvifijium about mine ears. Shakefp. Tempeji . 


His quiver o’er his ftioulders Phcebus threw, . 

His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattled as they flew. Dryd. 

With her thund’ring voice file menac’d high ; 

And every accent twang'd with fmarting forrow. Dryden. 
The twanging bows 

Send ftiowers of {hafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. ? . Philips . 

Sounds the tough horn and twangs the quiv’ring firing. 

Pope. 

To Twang, v. a. To make to found {harply. 

A fwaeeering accent {harply twang'd off, gives manhood 
approbation. ° Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Twang, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A {harp quick found. 

They by the found and twang of nofe, 

If all be found within, difclofe. Butler's Hudibras. 

So fwells each wind-pipe; afs intones to afs. 

Harmonic twang of leather, horn and brafs. Pope. 

2. An aftedled modulation of the voice. 

If he be but a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he can 
make popular, rambling, incoherent ftuff, feafonedwith twang 
and tautology, pafs for high rhetonck. South s Sermons. 

He has fuch a twang in his difcourfe, and ungraceful way 
of fpeaking thro’ his nofe, that one can hardly underftand 
j m Arbuthnot. 

Twang, interj. A word making a quick adlion, accompanied 
with a {harp found. Little ufed, and little deferving to be 
ufed. 

There’s one, the beft in all my quiver. 

Twang ! thro’ his very heart and liver. Prior. 

TwaLngling. adj. [from twang.] Contemptibly noify. 

She did call me rafeal, fidler. 

And tiuangling jack, with twenty fuch vile terms. Shak. 

To Twank. v. n. [Corrupted from twang.] To make to 
found. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of difturbing a whole 
ftreet with twanking of a brafs kettle. Addfon. 

Twas. Contracted from it was. 

If he afks who bid thee, fay ’ twas I. Dryd. 

To Twa'ttle. v. n. [fchwatzen, German.] To prate; to 
gabble ; to chatter. 

It is not for every twattling goflip to undertake. L' Eft range. 
Tway. For Twain. 

Gyon’s angry blade fo fierce did play ' > 

On th’ other’s helmet, which as Titan {hone. 

That quit it clove his plumed creft in tway. Fairy 
Twa'yblade .n.f [ Ophris , Lat.] It hath a polypetalous 
flower, confiding of fix diffimilar leaves, of which the five 
upper ones are fo difpofed, as to reprefent in fome meafure an 
helmet, the under one being headed and Ihaped like a man. 
The empalement becomes a fruit, perforated with three 
windows, to which adhere valves, pregnant with very fmall 
feeds like duft. Miller. 

To Tweag. i v. a. [It is written tweagby Skinner, but/tt'<?#£ 
To Tweak. J by other writers ; twacken, German.] To 
pinch ; to fqueeze betwixt the fingers. 

Who calls me villain, breaks my pate acrofs. 

Tweaks me by the nofe. Shakefp. 

To roufe him from lethargick dump. 

He tweak'd his nofe. Bu.„. . 

Look in their face, they tweak’d your nofe. Swift. 

Tweague. \ n. f [from the verb.] Perplexity; ludicrous 
Tweak. 5 diftrefs. A low word. 

This put the old fellow in a rare tweague. Arbuthnot. 

To Twee'dle. v. a. [I know not whence deriv’d.] To handle 
lightly. It feenas in the following paffage mifprinted for 
wheedle. 

A fidler brought in with him a body of lufty young fellows, 
whom he had tweedled into the fervice. ° Addifon . 

Twee'zers. n. J. [etuy , French.] Nippers, or fmall pincers, 
to pluck off hairs. 

There hero’s wits are kept in pond’rous vafes. 

And beaus in fnuff-boxes and tweezer- cafes. Pope. 

Twelfth, adj. tpelpra, Saxon.] Second after the tenth; the 
ordinal of twelve. 

He found Elfiha plowing with twelve yoke of oxen, and 
he with the twelfth. 1 Kings, xix. 9. 

Suppofing, according to the ftandard, five {hillings were 
to weigh an ounce, wanting about fixteen grains, ^whereof 
one twelfth were copper, and eleven twelfths filver, it is plain 
here the quantity of filver gives the value. Locke 

Twe'lfthtide. n.f. The twelfth day after Chriftmas. 
Plough-munday, next after that twelfthtidc. 

Bids out with the plough Th£. Hush. 

twelve, adj. [‘spelp, Sax.] Two and ten; twice fix. 

Thou haft beat me out twelve feveral times. Shak.Coriolanus. 

Had we no-quarrel elfe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banifti d, we would mufter all. 

From twelve to twenty. Shak. 
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^ v hat man talk’d with you yefternio-ht 

Out at your window betwixt twelve a^d one. Shahfpeare. 

On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly ^ 

Jo Romulus, ’tis fung, by Tyber’s brook, ' 
rrcfage of I way from twice fix vultures, took. Dryden 
IwelveMonth. »• f.ltweh, and A year, as con- 

hiring of twelve months. J y un 


I {hall laugh at this a tzvelvimonth hence. Shake ft) 

I_h,s year or twelvemonth , byreafonthat the moon’s months 

S^heit^ 0 ^ 16 ^ about eleven daysft^r 

, 7 akin S lhe . fl “0ts of the paft fpring and pegging them 
down m very „ch earth perfectly confuted, watering them 

upon ail occafions, by this time twelvemonth they will be 
ready to remove. y g^el 

In the fpace of about a twelvemonth I have run oulTof a 
whole thoufand pound upon her. 

ot twice a twelvemonth you appear in print. Pote 
t w E LVEPENCE. n. J. [twelve and pence.} A fhiffine. * ' 
we lvepenny. adj. [twelve mi fenny.] Sold for a^mino-. 

I would whir no other revenge, from this rhyming judge 
or the twelvepenny gallery. 1 ^ A 

and> ~ JTweive [i “4; 

, T , , Tivehefcore virago’s of the Spartan race. Drvden 

1 WE ntieth. adj. [•cpenteogo-’Sa, Saxon.] Twice teiithjor- 
omal of twenty. 3 Ui 

This year, 

I he twentieth from the firing the capitol. 

As fatal too to Rome, by all predidions. Ben. John fen 
I he quantity of the fifteenth fhould be turned to a twentieth. 

Why was not I the twentieth by defeent 
1 -rom a long reftive race of droning kings l Drvden 

This’ crownnpw muft be railed, and coined one twentieth 
.ighter; which is nothing but changing the denomination, 
calling that a crown now, which yefterday was but a Dart 
viz. nineteen twentieths. j , 3 

Twenty, adj. [rpenzij, Saxon.J ‘‘ 

2 . Twice ten. 

At 1 calf nineteen in twenty of thefe perplexing words mio-ht 
be changed into ealy ones. g Jr± 

2. A proverbial or indefinite number. * 

Maximilian, upon twenty refpetfs, could not have been the 

rr e Bacon’s Henry VII. 

1 Wi BIL. 71. f. [twy for two and bill, bipennis , Lat.J A halbert. 

Twice, adv. [rpi£r 8 , Saxon; twees , Dutch.] 

1. 7'wo times. J 

Upon his creft he firuck him fo. 

That twice he reeled, ready twice to fall. Fairy G ) 

He twice eftay’d to call his fon in gold ; : - 3 7 

uvue from his hands he drop’d the forming mould. Dryd 

2 . Doubly. J ’ 

A little fum you mourn, while moft have met 
With twice the Jofs, and by as vile a cheat. Drvden 

3 . It is often ufed in compofition. J 

Life is tedious as a twice told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man. Shakefp. 

Twice -born Bacchus burl! the thund’rer’s thigh, * 

And all the gods that wander thro’ the fky. Creech. 

Extol the ftrength of a twice- conquer’d race. Dryden. 

_ A nd wh at fo tedious as a twice-told. tale. Pope. 

To Twidle. v. a. [This is commonly written tweed/e.'] To 
touch lightly. A low word. 

With my fingers upon the ftupe, I preffed clofe upon it, 
and twidled it in, firft one fide, then the other. Wifeman. 
TWIG. n. f. tpij, z;i 55 a, Saxon; twyg, Dutch.] A final! 
Ihoot of a branch ; a Iwitch tough and long. 

Tiic Britons had boats made of willow twigs, covered on 
tnc outline with hides, and lo had the Venetians. Raleigh. 
They chofe the fig-tree, fuch as fpread her arms, 6 
Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root. Milton. 

Can’ll thou with a weak angle firike the whale. 

His huge jaw with a twig or bulrufh bore ? Sandys. 

. If the y cut the twigs at evening, a plentiful and pleafant 
juice comes out. More. 

The tender twig {hoots upwards to the Ikies. Dryden. 

From parent bough 
A cyon meetly fever : after force 
A way into the crabftocks clofe wrought grain 
By wedges, and within the living wound . 

Inclofe the fofter twig , around which fpread 
The binding clay. Philips. 

J WI cgen. adj. [from twig.] Made of twigs. 

i ll beat the knave with a twiggen bottle. Shakefp. 

The fides and rim fewed together after the manner of 
, twiggen work. Grew% 

Twiggy, adj. [from j twig."] Full of twigs. 

I wTlight. n. f. tweelicht , Dutch ; zpeoneleohz, Saxon.J 
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cb.W light; unccilaii'ftLw^ 1 ' ri ""' fe ’ a;ld afl « 

tza" r * '~ m - «-% 4 

w„l km .,f„ d «... 

Refleas from her on them, which underftood 
Her worth ■ and though fne have fhut in -jf. 

I he twilight of her memory doth ftav. ^ 

He that faw hell in’s melancholy dream 

Scar’d"^™ h'T ° f 

» d from fins, repented in a fright 
Had he Wd Scotland, had turn'd p°rofelyte Cl , , 
Ambrofial night, with clouds exhal’d” Clme H 

hrom that high mount of God, whence l;„k. , „ 

Spring both, the face of brighteft heav’n fad T % de 
I o grateful twilight. , J’, tllan g d 

When the fun' was down Pa >'- fyl. 

They juft arriv’d by twilight at a town. r . , 

In the greateft part of our concernment he hi- .ffVf*’ 
only the tw,U g ht of probability, iuitable to 

Twilight, adj. Locke. 

1 . Not clearly or brightly illuminated ; obfeure ■ deenlv n , a 
When the fun begins to fling ’ ^ I fliaded. 

His flaring beams, me goddefe bring 
1 0 arched walks of twilight groves 

O’er the twilight groves, and d'u/ky caves /a,m 
Long-founding ifles, and intermingled Graves ’ 

B'ack melancholy fits, and round her throws ' 

A death-1 ike filence, and a dead repofe. p., 

2. Seen by twilight. 1 

On old Lycasus or Cyllene hoar 

11 ip no more in twilight ranks. ]\A;h 

A Saxoii 5 tweelinoen, Dutch.] 

1 . Children corn at a birth. It is therefore feldom ufed in the 
hngmar; though fometimes it is ufed for one of twim 
In this myftery of ill opinions, here’s the tire* brother of 
thy letter j but let thine inherit firft, for mine never lhall Sh 
in beftowmg ' * 

He was moft princely : ever wltnefs for him 
Chofe twins of learning Ipfwich and Oxford. S/mUf 
If that moment of the time of birth be of fuch mom m 
whence proceeded the great difference of the conftitueions „f 

fortunes^^ ^ t0Sether born ’ have ltran S e and contrary 
rj., Drummond. 

1 ne divided dam 

Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ; 

But when the twin cries halves, the quits the firfi. Cleveland. 

i hey came twins from the womb, and fiill they live 
As if they would go twins too to the grave. Otway' 

*air Leda’s twins , in time to ftars decreed. 

One fought on foot, one curb’d the fiery fteed. Dryden. 

. , . there bc< ;1 , the fikenefs in all men, as fometimes 

in twins, it would have given occafion to confulion. Grew. 

2 . vjremim, the fign of the zodiack. 

This, when the fun retires, 

Firft fhines, and fpreads black night with, feeble fires, 
i hen parts the twins and crab. Creech. 

When now no more, th’ alternate twins are fir’d. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomfon. 

To Twin. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To be born at the fame birth. 

He that is approv’d in this oftence. 

Though he had iwinn’d with me both at a birth, 

Shall lofe me. Shakefp. Othello. 

2 . To bring two at once. 

Ewes yearly by twinning rich mafters do make. Tuffer. 

3 . To be paired ; to be fuited. 

Hath nature given them eyes. 

Which can diftinguifh ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above and the twinned fiones 
•’ Upon the humbl’d beach. Shakefp. ■. 

O how infcrutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sandys. 

Twinbo'rn. adj. [twin and born.] Bom at the fame birth. 

Our fins lay on the King ; he muft bear all. 

O hard condition and twinborn with greatnefs. Shakefp. 

To Twine, v.a. j/epman, Saxon; twyncm , Dutch.] 

1. Fo twift or complicate fo as to unite, or form one body or 

fubftance out of two or more. 

I hou (halt make an hanging of blue, and fine twijtedXvcieh, 

. wrought with needlework. Exod. xxvi. 36. 

2 . I know not whether this is from twine or twin. 

By original lapfe, true liberty 
Is loft, which always with right reafon dwells, 

Twin’d , and from her hath no dividual being. Aldton, 

3 . To unite itfelf. 

Lumps of fugar lofe themfelves, and twine 
Their fubtile eflence with the foul of wine, Crafnnv. 

* To 


To Twine, v. n. 

j To convolve itfelf; to wrap itfelf clofely about. 

Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine , 

The vi£lor cry’d, the glorious prize is mine ! Pope . 

2> To unite by interpofition of parts. 

Friends now fall fworn, who twine in love 
Unfeparable, {hall, within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefp ear e* 

o, To wind ; to make flexures. 

' ^ As rivers, though they bend and twine 3 
Still to the fea their courfe incline. 

Or as philofophers who find 
Some fav’rite fyftem to their mind. 

In ev’ry point to make it fit, 

Will force all nature to fubmit. Swift. 

The deer ruffles thro’ the twining brake. Tho?nfon . 
Twine, n. f [from the verb.] 

1 . A tv/ifted thread. 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine. Spenfer. 

A pointed fword hung threat’ning o’er his head, 

Suftain’d but by a flender twine of thread. Dryden . 

2 . Twift; convolution. 

Nor all the gods befide 
Longer dare abide, 

Not Typhon huge ending in fnakv twine . Milton. 

Welcome joy and feaft. 

Braid your locks with roly twine , 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. Milton. 

3 . Embrace; a<5t of convolving itfelf round. 

Everlaftino- hate 

The vine to ivy bears, but with am’rous twine 
Clafps the tall elm. Philips. 

To Twinge, v.a. [twingen, German ; twinge^ Danifh.] 

1 . To torment with fudden and fhort pain. 

The gnat charg’d into the noftrils of the lion, and there 
twing’d him till he made him tear himfelf, and fo mafler’d 
him. L’EJlrange. 

2. To pinch ; to tweak. 

When a man is paft his fenfe. 

There’s no way to reduce him thence. 

But twinging him by th’ ears and nofe 3 
Or laying on of heavy blows. Hudibras. 

Twinge, n.f. [from the verb.] 

Short fudden {harp pain. 

The wickednefs of this old villain ftartles me, and gives me 
a twinge for my own fin, though far fhort of his. Dryd. 
2 . A tweak; a pinch. 

How can you fawn upon a mafter that gives you fo many 
blows and twinges by the ears. L’EJlrange. 

wink. n.f. [See Twinkle.] The motion of an eye: 
a moment. Not in ufe. 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied fo faft, protefting oath on oath. 

That in a twink file won me to her love. Shahfpeare. 
1°Twinkle, v. n. [tpinclian, Saxon.] 

1 . i o fparkle; to flafh irregularly; to fhine with intermitted 
fight ; to jfliine faintly; to quiver. 

At firft I did adore a twinkling ftar. 

But now I worfhip a celeftial fun. Shahfpeare. 

As plays the fun upon the glafley ftreams. 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam. 

So feems this gorgeous beauty. Shahfpeare. 

bome ^eir forked tails ftretch forth on high. 

And tear the twinkling ftars from trembling fky. Fairfax. 
fjod compnies all the goods we value in the creatures, as 
the lun doth the light that twinkles in the ftars. Boyle. 

_ 'I'he ftar of Jove, 

X hat twinkles you to fair Aimeyda’s bed. Dryden . 

Ihmk you your new French profelytes are come 
o ltarve abroad, becaufe they ftarv’d at home, 
x our benefices twinkl’d from afar. Dryden. 

bo weak your charms, that like a winter’s night, 

W-% with ftars, they freeze me while they light. Dryd. 

V’h\rb Q h fta ! S d ° n0t tWm ‘ le when viewed trough telefaxes 
through T arse a P cr * urcs : fOT the r *ys of light which pats 
aoart“ , n Pa ‘ tS ° f , the , a P crt . ure > tremble each of them 
tremor 11 ' Y means th^r various, and fometimes contrary 

I Z ktn at f ° n ,f and thC 6me time u P° n different points 
ill the bottom of the eye. Newton 

o op en an( j ^ ut t ’ ne e y, e jjy. t urns , 

he owl fell a moping and twinkling . L’EQrnmr* 

3; To play irregularly. 6 grange. 

His eyes will twinkle, and his tongue will roll, 

Twi' NK , ° he beck’ned, and call’d back his foul. Donne. 

Twinkling. 5 n ‘/' [{r° m the verb.] 

h A fparkling intermitting light ; a motion of the eye. 
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Suddenly, with twinkle of her eye, 

The damfel broke his mifintended dart. Spenfei\ 

I come, I come; the leaft tzuinkle had brought me to thee. 

Dryden’s Don Sebajlian. 

2 . A fhort fpace, fuch as is taken up by a mption of the eye. 
Money can thy wants at will fupply. 

Shields, fteeds, and arms, and all things for thee meet. 

It can pourvey in twinkling of an eye. ° Fairy fjucen. 
Fhele falie beauties of the ftage are no more Iafting than 
a rainbow; when the aclor gilds them no longer with his 
reflection, they vanifti in a twinkling. Dryden. 

The action, palfion, and manners of To many perfons in 
a picture, are to be difeerned in the twinkling of an eye, if 
the fight could travel over fo many different objects all at 
once. Dryden. 

Twi'nling. n. f [diminutive of twin.] A' twin lamb; a 
lamb of two brought at a birth. 

Twin lings increafe bring. Tujfer’s Flufb. 

Twi'nner. n. f. [from twin. J A breeder of twins. 

Ewes yeerely by twinning rich maiffers do make, 

The lambe of fuch twinners for breeders go take. Tuffer. 
To Twirl, v. a. [from whirl.] To turn round ; to move by 
a quick rotation. 

Wool and raw filk by moiffure incorporate with other 
thread ; efpecially if there be a little wreathing, as appeareth 
by the twilling and twirling about of fpindles/ Bacon * 

Dextrous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. Gay. 

See ruddy maids, 

Some taught with dextrous hand to tzvirl the wheel. Dodfl. 
Twirl, n. f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Rotation; circular motion. 

2 . Twift; convolution. 

The twirl on this is different from that of the others; this 
being an heteroftropha, the twirls turning from the rio-ht- 
hand to the left. JVoodward on Fojjils. 

To TWIST, v. a. [^etpiyan, Saxon ; twijlen , Dutch.] 

1. To form by complication ; to form by convolution. 

Do but defpair, 

And if thou want’ll a cord, the fmallell thread 
That ever fpider twifled from her womb. 

Will ftrangle thee. Shahfpeare. 

To reprove dilcontent, the ancients feigned, that in hell 
flood a man twijiing a rope of hay; and {till he twifled on, 
fuffermg an afs to eat up all that was fini/hed. Taylor. 

Would Clotho wafh her hands in milk. 

And twift our thread with gold and filk ; * 

Would fhe in friendlhip, peace, and plenty. 

Spin out our years to four times twenty. 

And fhould we both in this condition. 

Have conquer’d love, and worfe ambition, 

Elfe thefe two palfions by the way, 

May chance to ftiew us lcurvy play. Prior 

The talk were harder to fecure my own 
Againll the pow’r of thofe already known ; 

For well you twift the fecret chains that bind 

With gentle force the captivated mind. Lyttlc+on 

2. To contort; to writhe. 

Either double it into a pyramidical, or twift it into a Ter¬ 
pentine form. p 

3 . To wreath; to wind; to encircle by fomething round 

about. 0 

There are pillars of fmoke twifted about with wreaths of 

' ,p lie ; Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

4 . lo form ; to weave. 

If thou doff love fair Hero, cherifh it, 

And thou {halt have her : was’t not to this end 

That thou began’ft to twift fo fine a dory i ' Shahfpeare. 

5 . 1 o unite by intertexture of parts. 

All that know how prodigal 
Of thy great foul thou art, longing to twift 
Bays with that joy, which fo early kill 
Thy youthful temples, with what horror we 
Think on the blind events of war. TVnthi- 

6 . To unite ; to infinuate. 

When avarice twiftt itfelf, not only with the practice of 
men, but the doannes of the church; when ecclefiafticks 
■ dl ]P ute fo* money, the mifehief feems fatal. Decay of Piety 

To I WIST. z;. H. To be contorted ; to be convolved. 

. ln an lIeus ? commonly called the twijiing of the emts is a 
circumvolution or infertion of one part of the gut vvithin the 

0t er ' n , Llr but knot on Aliments. 

Deep in her breaft he plung’d the Aiming fword : 

1 h Inachians view the flain with vail furprize, 

- Her lifting volumes, and her rolling eyes. ’ 

Twist, n. ft [from the verb.] ) 1 

l ' togdthcr " 6 made ^ COnvolution > or winding two bodies 

Minerva nurs’d him 

Within a twift of twining chefs laid. Addffon. 

2 . A 
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2 * A finglc ftring of a cord. 

Winding a thin firing about the ^ ___ ^ 

ing by the fretting of the feveral twijls againft one another. 

Max on's Mech. Exer . 


work, hazards its break- 


A cord ; a firing. 


Herbert. 

Dryden. 


Through thefe labyrinths, not my grov’ling wit. 

But thy filk twfi, let down from heav’n to me. 

Did both conduct and teach me, how by it 
To climb to thee. 

About his chin the twiji 
He ty’d, and foon the flrangl’d foul difmifs’d. 

4 . Contortion ; writhe. 

Not the lead turn or twi/i in the fibres of any one animal, 
which does not render them more proper for that particular 
animal’s way of life than any other caft or texture. Addifon. 

5 . f he manner of twilling. 

Jack fhrunk at firfl fight of it; he found fault with the 
length, the thicknefs, and the twiji. Arbuthnot . 

Twi'ster. n. f. [from twiji. J One who twills ; a ropemaker. 
To this word I have annexed fome remarkable lines, which 
explain twill in all its fenfes. 

When a tucijler a-twilling will twill him a twill. 

For the twilling of his twill, he three twines doth intwill; 
But if one of the twines of the twill do untwill, 

The twine that untwilleth untwilleth the twill. 

Untwirling the twine that untwilleth between, 

He twirls with his twijier^ the two in a twine ; 

Then twice having twilled the twines of the twine. 

He twitcheth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that in twining before in the twine, 

As twins were intwilled, he now doth untwine, 

’Twixt the twain intertwifling a twine more between. 

He, twirling his twijier , makes a twill of the twine. Wallis. 
To Twit. v. a. [eo/nzan, Sax*©n.] To fneer ; to flout; to 
reproach. 

When approaching the llormy dowers. 

We mought with our fhoulders bear off the lharp fhowers. 
And footh to faine, nought feemeth fike llrife. 

That fhepherds fo tvuiten each other’s life. Spenfer. 

When I protell true loyally to her. 

She twits me with my fallhood to my friend. Shakefpeare. 
JEfop minds men of their errors without twitting them for 
\yhat’s amifs. L’EJlrange. 

This thefe fcoffers twitted the Chridians with. Tillotfon. 
Galen bled his patients, till by fainting they could bear no 
longer ; for which he was twitted in his own time. Baker. 

To TWITCH, v. a. [zpiccian, Saxon.] To vellicate; to 
pluck with a quick motion ; to fnatch ; to pluck with a hafly 
motion. 

He rofe, and twitch'd his mantle blue. 
To-morrow to frelh woods, and padures new. Milton, 

Twitch'd by the lleeve he mouths it more and more. 

Dryden s Juvenal, 

With a furious leap 

She fprung from bed, didurbed in her mind. 

And fear’d at ev’ry dep a twitching fpright behind. Dryd. 
Thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear. Pope, 
Twitch, n. J [from the verb.] 

1. A quick pull ; a fudden vellication. 

But Hudibras give him a twitch, 

As quick as light’ning in the breech. Hudibras. 

The lion gave one hearty twitch , and got his feet out 
of the trap, but left his claws behind. 

2 . A painful contradlion of the fibres. 

Other confed’rate pairs 
Contradl the fibres, and the twitch produce. 

Which gently pufhes on the grateful food , 

To the wide domach, by its hollow road. 

Mighty phyfical their fear is. 

For foon as noife of combat near is, 

Their heart defeending to their breeches. 

Mud give their domachs cruel twitches . 

A fit of the done is the cure, from the 
pain occafioning convulfive twitches . 

TwiTchgrass. n.f A plant. 

Twitch- grafs is a weed that keeps fome land loofe, hollow, 
and draws away the virtue of the ground. Mortimer . 

To Twi'tter. v. n. 

1 . To make a fharp tremulous intermitted noife. 

This mud be done. 

Swallows twitter on the chimney-tops. Dryden, 

They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 
Invite them back. Thomfon, 

2 . To be fuddenly moved with any inclination. A low word. 

A widow which had a twittering toward a fecond hufband, 
took a goflipping companion to manage the jobb. L'Ejlr. 

Twi'tter. n. f. Any motion or diforder of paflion ; fuch as 
a violent fit of laughing, or fit of fretting. 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights. 

And cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into amorous twitters « Hudibras, 


L' EJirange. 


Bhdmore . 


Prior. 
inflammation and 
Sharp, 


The moon was in 
fitted her. 
Twittletwa'ttle. n. f. 


a heavy twitter, 


Mik 


'on. 


beare. 


Drydi 


that her clo, t h s never 

WITTLETWA'TTLE. Tl. f. [A ludicrous r.,1 
twatlle.) Tattle ; gabble. A vile word du P llcat 'on of 
- Inf 'Pid twittletwatles frothy jells, and jinglin. wiff : v 
inure us to a mifunderdanding of things J 0 
’Twixt. A contraction of betwixt. & L 

Twilight, ihort arbiter ’twixt day and nio-ht 
Two. ad,. [twai, Gothick ; tpu, Saxon.1 a 

1. One and one. 

Between two hawks, which flies the higher duH, 
Between two dogs, which hath the deepe? mouth • * 
Between two blades, which bears the better tem Jr 
Between two horfes, which doth bear him bed- 
Between two girls, which hath the merriefl eye* 

I have feme fhallow fpirit of judgment. Shakefb 

Three words it will three times report, and then Th 
latter for fome times. d , ta '° 

Fifteen chambers were to lodge us two and / J/togtth^* 

They lay Bacen. 

By two and two acrofs the common way. 

2 . It is ufed in compofition. 

Next to the raven’s age, the Pylian king 
Was longefl liv’d of any two-le gg’d thin^ jy. , 

A rational animal better deferibed man’f effence th in’ 
two-legged animal, with broad nails, and without feathers! 

The to-fhap’d Eritfthonius had his birth ^° ckeS ^ 0lks% 
Without a mother, from the teeming earth. Addifon 
Her regifler was a to-leaved book of record, one page 
containing the names of her living, and the other ofher de- 
ceafed members. A Vff 

Twc/edged. adj. [two and tdge.] Having an edge on either 
fide. 

Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 

A twoedg'd weapon from her fhining cafe. Bote 

Two'fold. adj. [two and fold.] Double. 

Our prayer againft fudden death importeth a twofold defire, 
that death when it cometh may give us fome convenient re- 
ipite, or if that be denied us of God, yet we may have wif- 
dom to provide always before hand. Hooker, 

Through mirkfom air her ready way fhe makes. 

Her twofold team, of which two black as pitch, 

And two were brown, yet each to each unlike. 

Did foftly fwim away. FcuH fhtetii 

O thou ! the earthly author of my blood, 

Whofe youthful fpirit in me regenerate, 

Doth now with twofold vigour lift me up. 

To reach at victory above my head. 

Add proof unto mine armour with thy prayers, 

And with thy bleflings fleel my lance’s point. 

Our twofold Teas wafh either fide. 

Time and place taken for diflinguifhable portions of fpace 
and duration, have each of them a twofold acceptation. Locke. 
Ewes, that crfl brought forth but Angle lambs, 

Now dropp’d their twofold burdens. Prior. 

Holinefs may be taken in a twofold fenfe ; for that external 
holinefs, which belongs to perfons or things, offered to God; 
or for thofe internal graces which fandlify our natures. Atterh 
Two'fold. adv. Doubly. 

A profelyte you make twofold more the child of hell than 
yourfelves. < Matth. xxiii. 15 . 

Two'handed. adj. [two and hand.] Large; bulky; enor¬ 
mous of magnitude. 

With huge twohanded fway. 

Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down, 

Wide wafling. Milton's Par. Lof. 

If little, then fhe’s life and foul all o’er ; 

An Amazon, the large twohanded whore. Dryden. 

Twopence, n. f A fmall coin, valued at twice a penny. 

You all fhew like gilt twopences to me. Shakefpeare, 

To Tye. v. a To bind. See Tie. 

Tye. n.f See Tie. A knot; a bond or obligation. 

Lay yeur 

Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a mofl indiffoluble tye 

For ever knit. Shakefpeare, 

I have no tye upon you to be true. 

But that which loofen’d your’s, my love to you. Dryden . 

Honour’s a facred tye, the law of kings. 

The noble mind’s diftinguifhing perfedlion. 

That aids and flrengthens virtue where it meets her. 

And imitates her actions where fhe is not. Addif a 
It ought not to be fported with ; 

Lend me-aid, I now conjure thee, lend. 

By the foft tye arid facred name of friend. * 

Ty'ger. n.f. See Tiger. , 

TYMBAL. n.f. [ tymbal , French.] A kind of kettle-drur . 

Yet gracious charity ! indulgent guefl ! 

Were not thy pow’r exerted in my breafl; Tbofe 


Sbak/fp. 

Dryden. 


Tyke 


t y p 

My fpeeches would fend up unheeded pray’r: 
The /corn of life would be but wild defpair ; 

A tymbal' s found were better than my voice, 

My faith were form, my eloquence were noife. 
E n. f. [See Tike.] Tyke in Scottifli flill 

’ ’’-dog, 


as a 


Prior. 
denotes a 
and from 


Shakefpeare. 

TVp.7T0(.VlTU) , tO 


Suckling. 


dog, or one as contemptible and vile 
thence perhaps comes league. 

Bafe tyke , call’ll thou me hofl ? now. 

By this hand, I fwear I fcorn the term. 

TYMPANFTES. n. f [Tvp. 7 ro 6 Virv)<;, from 
found like a drum.] That particular fort of dropfy that fwells 
the belly up like a drum, and is often cured by tapping. 
Tympanum, n.f. A‘drum ; apart of the ear, lo caked 
from its refemblance to a drum. 

* The three little bones in meatu auditorio, by firming the 
tympanum , are a great help to the hearing. _ Wijeman. 

Ty'mPANY. n.f [from tympanum , Lat.] A kind ofobflrueled 
flatulence that fwells the body like a drum. 

Hope, the chriflian grace, mufl be proportioned and at- 
temperate to the promife ; if it exceed that temper and pro¬ 
portion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of hope. Hamm. 
He does not fhew us Rome great fuddenly. 

As if the empire were a tympany , 

But gives it natural growth, tells how and why 
The little body grew fo large and high. 

Others that affedl 
A lofty fide, fwell to a tympany. Rofcommon. 

Pride is no more than an unnatural tyjnpany , that rifes in a 
bubble, and fpends itfelf in a blafl ? VEJirange. 

Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 
Of likenefs; thine’s a tyjnpany of fenfe. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ. 

But fure thou’rt but a kilderkin of wit. Dryden. 

The air is fo rarified in this kind of dropfical tumour as 
makes it hard and tight like a drum, and from thence it is 
called a tympany. Aibuthnot. 

Tyny. adj. Small. 

He that has a little tyny wit, 

Mufl make content with his fortunes fit. Shakefpeare. 
Type. n. f. [type, Fr. typus , Lat. tv 7 ro?.] 

1. Emblem; mark of fomething. 

Clean renouncing 

The faith they have in tennis, and tall flockings, 

Short bolflcr’d breeches, and thofe types of travel, 

And undcrflanding again the honefl men. Shakefpeare. 

Thy emblem, gracious queen, the Britifh rofe. 

Type of fwcet rule, and gentle majefly. Prior. 

2. That by which fomething future is prefigured. 

Informing them by types 
And fhadows of that deflin’d feed to bruife 
The ferpent, by what means he fliall atchieve 
Mankind’s deliverance. Milton. 

The Apoflle fhews the Chriflian religion to be in truth 
and fubflance what the Jewifh was only in type and fhadow. 

Tillotfon s Sermons . 

3. A (lamp ; a mark not in ufe. 

Thy father bears the type of King of Naples, 

Yet not fo wealthy as an Englifh yeoman. Shakefpeare. 

What good is cover’d with the face of heav’n 
To be dilcovered, that can do me good ? 

—1 h’advancement of your children, gentle lady, 

•—Up to fome fcaffold, there to lofe their heads ; 

—No, to the dignity and height of fortune. 

The high imperial type of this earth’s glory. Shakefpeare. 
4- A printing letter. 

1 y'pick. 1 n.f. [typi<}ue,Yr typicus^Ent.] Emblematical; 
Ty'pical. ) figurative of fomething elfe. 

The Levitical prieflhood was only typical of the chriflian ; 
which is fo much more holy and honourable than that, as 
the inflitution of Chrifl is more excellent than that of Mo- 
^ e3, Atterbury. 

Hence that many courfers ran. 

Hand -in-hand, a goodly train. 

To blefs the great Eliza’s,reign ; 

And in the typic glory fhow 
What fuller blifs Maria fliall bellow. Prior. 

^y'pically. adv. [from typical.] In a typical manner. 

This excellent communicativenefs of the divine nature is 
typically reprefented, and myflerioufly exemplified by the Por- 

phyrian lcale of being. Norris. 

TTpicalness. n.f. [from typical .] The flate of being ty- 
pical. 

lo Typify, v a. [from type .] To figure; to fhew in em¬ 
blem. 

i he rcfurredlion of Chrifl hath the power of a pattern to 
and is fo t.pified in baptifm, as an engagement to rife to 
nc.\\ nels of life. Hammond. 

Our Saviour was typified indeed by the goat that was flain; 
at the efliiflon of whole blood, not only the hard hearts of 
his enemies relented, but the flony rocks and vail of the 
temple were fhattered. ' Brawn's Vulg. Errours. 




us. 


T Y R 


Typo'grapher. ad. [toVo? and y^oBpo).] A printer. 
Typographical, adj. [from typography.] 

1. Emblematical; figurative. 

2 . Belonging to the printer’s art. 

Typographically, adv. [from typographical.] 

1 . Emblematically; figuratively. 

2 . After the manner of printers. 

TYPO'GRAPHY. n.f. [ typographic , Fr. typagraphia, Lat.j 
r. Emblematical, figurative, or hieroglyphical reprefentation. 
Thofe diminutive and pamphlet treatifes daily publifhed 
amongft us, are pieces containing rather typography than ve¬ 
rity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2 . The art of printing. 

Tyra'nness. ji. f [from tyrant.] A fhe tyrant. 

They were by law of that proud tyrannefs , 

Provok’d with wrath and envy’s falfe furmife. Fairy Jfu. 
The tyrannefs doth joy to fee 

The huge maffacres which her eyes do make. Spenfer. 

_ , ^ f n.f [tyrannus, Latin ; tyremnique , French ; 

1 \ra knical. ) to qc(.vvty.o'g.] Suiting a tyrant; a&inglike 

Tyra'nnick. / s J 1 • • ? 

C a tyrant; cruel ; delpotick ; imperious. 

Charge him home that affecls 

Tyrannic power. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

You have contriv’d to take 

From Rome all feafon’d office, and to wind 

Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Shakefpeare. 

Domitian had been tyrannical ; and in his time many 

noble houfes were overthrown by falfe accufations. Bacon . 

Our fedls a more tyrannick power aflume, 

And would for fcorpions change the rods of Rome. Rofe. 

Subdue and quell, o’er all the earth, 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’r. Milton. 

If the fpirit of a fubjedl be rebellious, in a prince it will be 

tyrannical and intolerable. fay lor. 

She hath recourfe 

To tears and prayers, again fhe feels the fmart 

Of a frefh wound from the tyrannick dart. Denham. 

And by the nobles, by his commons curfl, 

Th’ eppreffor rul’d tyrannick where he durfl; 

Stretch’d o’er the poor and church his iron rod. 

And treats alike his vaffals and his God. Pope. 

Tyra'nnically. adv. [from tyrannical.] In manner of a 
tyrant. 

Tyra'nnicide. n. f. [tyrannus and ccedo, Latin.] The a£l of 
killing a tyrant. 

To Tyrannise, v. n. [tyranifer,¥r. from tyrant.] To play 
the tyrant; to a£l with rigour and imperioufnefs. 

While we trufl in the mercy of God thro’ Chrifl Jefus, fear 
will not be able to tyrann fe over us. Hooker . 

Then gan Carauiius tyrannife anew. 

And gainfl the Romans bent their proper power. 

And fo Aledlus treacheroufly flew. 

And took on him the robe of Emperor. Fairy Vfueen. 

I made thee miferable, 

What time I threw the people’s fuffrages 

On him, that thus doth tyrannife o’er me. Shakefpeare. 

A crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannije. Milton . 

Beauty had crown’d you, and you mufl have been 
The whole world’s miflrefs, other than a queen; 

All had been rivals, and you might have fpar’d. 

Or kill’d and tyrannis'd without a guard. Waller. 

He does violence to his own faculties, tyrannifes over his 
own mind, and ufurps the prerogative that belongs to truth 
alone, which is to command aflent by its own authority. 

Locke's Works. 

Ty'rannous. adj. [from tyrant.] Tyrannical; defpotick ; 
arbitrary ; fevere ; cruel; imperious. Not in ufe. 

It is flrange to lee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought the 
others virtuous patience under them, think their maflerhood 
nothing without doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Lately grown into a loathing and deteflation of the unjufl 
and tyrannous rule of Harold an ufurper. Spenfer . 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father, 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 

Shakes all our buds from blowing. Shakefpeare. 

Subjection to his empire tyranous. Milton. 

’Tis excellent 

To have a giant’s flrength; but it is tyrannnous 

To ufe it like a giant. Shakefpeare. 

Fear you his tyrannous paflion more, alas ! 

Than the queen’s life. Shakefpeare . 

After the death of this tyrannous and ambitious king, thele 
writings came abroad Temple. 

Tyranny, n.f [tyrannis, Latin; Tvpccvvf ; tyrannie , Fr.] 
1 . Abfolute monarchy imperioufly adminiflered. 

Our grand foe, 

MTo now triumphs, and, in th’ excefs of joy. 

Sole reigning holds the tyranny of heav’n. Milton. 
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I he cities fell often under tyrannies , which fpring natu¬ 
rally out of popular governments. 

2 . Unrelifted and cruel power. 

Bound]efs intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
Th’untimely emptying of the happy throne. 

And fall of many kings. 

3 . Cruel government; rigorous command. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny lay thou thy bafis fure. 

For goodnefs dares not check thee. 

Sufpicions difpofe kings to tyranny , and hufbands to jea- 
loufy, . Bacon. 

God in judgment juft. 

Subjects him from without to violent lords ; 

Who oft as undefervedly inthral 

His outward freedom ; tyranny muft be. Milton . 

4. Severity ; rigour ; inclemency. 

The tyranny o’ the open night’s too rough 
For nature to endure. Shake fpeare's King Lear . 

TYRA'N T. n. f. [t u'pavv^ ; tyrannus, Latin. Rowland 
contends that this word, with the correfpondent Greek and 
Latin, is derived from tir , Welch and Erfe, land, and rhan- 
ner , Welch, to fhare, q. d. tir banner, a fharer, or divider of 
and among his vaftals.J 


'Temple, 


Shakefpcare. 


Shakefpeare. 


is a 

b. i. 


2 . A cruel defpotick and fevere mafter ; an opprefi'or. 

Love to a yielding heart is a king, but to a refiftino- 
tyrant. ^ & 

I would not be the villain that thou tnink’ft. 

For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant's grafp* 

Ca ^ t0 boC f' Shakefpcare' s Macbeth 

JJiiiemblmg courtefy ! how fine this tyrant 

Can tickle where fhe wounds ! Shahfp. Cyml 

1 he home of woe, and dungeon of our tyrant. Milton 
Confider thofe grand agents and lieutenants of the devil b* 
whom he fcourges and plagues the world under him, to w/ 
tyrants ; and was there ever any tyrant who was not alfo fair’ 
and perfidious ! South's Ser mm ,. 

1 hou meant ft to kill a tyrant , not a king. Dry den 

When tyrant cuftom had not fhackl’d man, 7 
But free to follow nature was the mode. 77 .- r 

Tyre. n. f [Properly tire. ] See Tire. 

I have feen her befet and bedecked all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about the tyre of her head. 


Hakewill on P> ovidence. 
Tyro. n. f. [Properly tiro, as in the Latin.] One yet not 
mafter of his art; one in his rudiments. 

There ftands a ftruclure on a rifing hill, 

Where tyro's take their freedom out to kill. Garth's Difp . 
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V A G 



Has two powers, exprefted in modern Englifh by 
two characters, V confonant and U vowel, which 
ought to be confidered as two letters ; but as 

9 they were long confounded while the two 
ufes were annexed to one form, the old cuftom 
ftill continues to be followed. 

V, the vowel, has two founds; one clear, exprefted at other 
times by eu , as obtuje ; the other clofe, and approaching to 
the Italian u, or Englifh 00 , as obtund, * 

/, the confonant, has a found nearly approaching to thofe 
ef * and/. With b it is by the Spaniards and Gafcons always 
confounded, and in the Runick alphabet is exprefted by the 
fame character with /, diftinguiftied only by a diacritical 
point. Its found in Englifh is uniform. It is never mute. 
Vacancy, n.f. [from vacant.] 

I, Empty fpace; vacuity. 

How is’t 

T hat thus you bend your eye oh vacancy , 

And with th’ incorporal air do hold difeourfe ? Si. Hamlet. 
2 . Chaim ; fpace unfilled. 

The reader finds a wide vacancy , and knows not how to 
tranfport his thoughts to the next particular, for want of 
fume connecting idea. Logick. 

LuppheT l SUte of a poft or employment when it is un- 

In the vacancy of a bifhop, the guardian of the fpiritualities 
was fummon d to parliament in the bifhop’s room. Ayliffe. 

* Iff*”* 1 "’ Fr '] Tlmeot 1 allure j relaxation; intermiffion ; 
tune unengaged. * 

If, fometimes, each other’s eyes we meet 

TK°^ I -i tlC rJacanaes from toil are fweet. Dryd. St. of In. 
The daily intervals of time and vacancies from neceflary 

world " 5 T r er ffi Wlth thC ° nC in fevci1 « the chriftian 
world, allow lufficient time. ess . 

5 . Liftlefsnefs ; emptinefs of thought. 

an^th h ; e „ n o- aI Trl’ v in “ m P? n y>° th 'ey fit ftill without doing 
any thing, I like it worfe ; for all difpofitions to idlenefs or 

VAXJANT '' e 'acli C T rC th<!y l' C hablts ’ are dangerous. Wotton. 

P " r - a, t [vacant, hr. vacant, Latin.] 

I. Empty; unfilled; void. J 

the^e h cei?e°r Ul if t th a ' r f ° lm P etuou % ™flh into the cavity of 
ceive it ^ WCrC bef ° re 1,0 vacant room to re- 

A better race to bring into their J^Mkcn 

% bree ; unencumbered ; uncrouded. 

onJ e th S aTare S at ,h leifi ntereft f a " ; but P hilof opby of thofe 
World ‘ ’ and vacant from the affairs of the 

.» SgiRl-JV f ° r~ tttJStss. 

i-»«b, „ s "“ 1 ' 

Celt the fiend invade vacant pofteftion nyru 

4 ' Bong at leifure; difengaged. ' r ‘ Sw, f U 

a htoadT a rd h ptce h thL t , he ?° Vernment > Matter the army 

th Ved J uaio„ of Var^apt “ 0re ^ that 

and ^YXhT ‘"V f' !" ^ W n '“,' 

pall. ‘ ents any chaims of thought, by ideas of what is 

5' i'houghtlefs ; empty of thought; not bufy. 
w>i T he wretched flave, 

G«s°himV 2 ft dy fili ’ d> and vacmt mind . 

The duke hada’Dka&tt J‘' h diftrrfsful bread ' Sh °H- 

a( /!ar aflurance in his ^ 

To vT x T n am nfement of a Leant foul. ' 

t. ToYnn Y- Tatin.J Irm ‘ 

, to make votd; to make of no authority. 


That after-ad vacating the authority of the precedent, tells 
the world that fome temorfe touched even Strafford’s moft 
implacable enemies. Charles . 

2 * 7 o make vacant; to quit pofteffion of. 

3* To defeat; to put an end to. 

He vacates my revenue ; 

For while he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray. P Drydin . 

Vacation, n.f [vacation , Fr. vacatio , Latin.] 

1 . Intermiftion. of juridical proceedings, or any" other ftated 
employments ; recefs of courts or fenates. 

Vacation is all that time which paffes between term and 
term, at London. Cow el 

As thefe clerks want not their full task of labour duriY 

e open term, (o there is lor them whereupon to be occupied 
m the vacation only. Bacoh 0/; of 

2. Leifure; freedom from trouble or perplexity. 

enefit of peace, quiet, and vacation for piety, have ren¬ 
dered it neceilary in every chriftian commonwealth, by laws 

vftYr Pr TT T ■ i^nmond's Fundamentals. 

n 'J' Latin,] a covv-houfe ^ a cow-paf- 

turc# 7 ^ .. 

Vaci-llancy. n.f. [vacillnns, from vacllh, Lat. vac Want, Ft'] 

in ufe ° f WaVerm S ; i inconftancy. Not much 

I deny that all mutability implies imperfcCfion, though fome 
r T Vaallanc y , in human fouls, and fuch mutations 

Va c ill VVdd “T? Mort ' S Dh ™ Dialogues. 

Fr 1 The aA a from vat'dlo, Lat. vacillation , 

rr -J I he act or ftate of reeling or ftagoering. 

hv keC? the /L bod y u P r »ght,-and prevent its falling, 

VacuistYT't aSai eve 7 T Uatim - D ‘ rha ™‘ 

VAcuisr. n.f. from vacuum.] A philofopher that holds a 
vacuum: oppofed to a plenijl. 

Thofe fpaces, which the vacuijls would have to be emDtv 
becaule they are mamfeftly devoid of air, the plcmfts do not 
prove repfemfiled with fubtle matter. V i 

Vacuity °»‘ The a£l of em P'yi"g- Dili 

t. Lat - ^ Fr -j 

ply H of n a g Hme„L Ch * ^ ° f 33 t0 a f J e{h fu P- 

2 . Space unfilled ; fpace unoccupied. rbuthnot . 

In filling up turning out ftadows and ceremo- 

A n ’ . leat (oon lailingj meets 
A vaft vacuity. 

■ ff f P ace are q^ite different things, and a Vadtll 

.nterfperied among the particles of matter? BenV 

, who alone can anfwer all our Jongino-s and fill ' ^ 
vacuity of our foul, fhould intirely poffef^oufheart L VCr7 

3 . Inanity; want of reality. 7 eart ‘ Ro Z ers - 

7 he loul is feen, like other thincrq In . 

effects ; but if they’ll run behind thT’glafs ^ catT f ^ 

vi Wil1 m r With and -pLeft Gall’ 

vacuous, adj. [ vacuus , Lat. vacile, Fr.l Emmv • j 

Boundleis the deep, becaufe I AM who till ’ " fi]led - 

VA'CUUM J V / YTT ?' ' paCe ‘ Milm ' s P «r. Loft 
rniouum. n. f [Latin.] Space unoccupied by matter J 

Our enquiries about vacuum, or fpace and f 

fhew us fonie good praflical leffons. P and will 

To V am. v. n. [vado, Latin.] To vanifh • to naff , T?' 

fer. A word ufeful in poetry, but not receded % ' ! ' 

Be ever gloried here thy fovereign name 

mad - 

And at whofe touch the hills in t 1? 

Vagabond, adj. rl‘" T° "' ^ 1Vctim ' 

I. Wandering witLft Tnfle ded habh 'T** ^ 
home. - 1 habitation ; wanting a 
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V A I 

Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death ; 
Vagabond exile : yet I wou’d not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakef. Cor. 
A vagabond debtor may be cited in whatever place or ju- 
rifdiClion he is found. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

2. Wandering; vagrant. 

This common body, 

Like to a vagabond flag upon the ftream, 

Goes to, and back, lacquying the varying tide. Shakef. 

Their prayers by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruftrate. Milton. 

Va'g abond. n.f [from the adj.] 

1. A vagrant; a wanderer, commonly, in a fenfe of reproach. 

We call thofe people wanderers and vagabonds , that have 
no dwelling-place. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

Reduced, like Hannibal, to feek relief 
From court to court, and wander up and down 
A vagabond in Afric. Addifon's Cato. 

2 . One that wanders illegally, without a fettled habitation. 

Vagabond is a perfon without a home. Watts. 

Vaga'ry. n.f. [from vagus, Latin.] A wild freak; a capri¬ 
cious frolick. 

They chang’d their minds, 

Flew off, and into ftrange vagaries fell. 

As they wou’d dance. Milton s Par. Lojl. b. vi. 1. 613 . 
Would your fon engage in fome frolic, or take a vagary, 
were it not better he fhould do it with, than without your 
knowledge l Locke on Education, § 97 . 

Vaginope'nnous. n.f. [vagina and penna , Latin.] Sheath¬ 
winged ; having the wings covered with hard cafes. 

Vagous. adj. [vagus, Lat. vague, Fr.] Wandering; un¬ 
fettled. Not in ufe. 

Such as were born and begot of a fingle woman, thro’ a 
vagous Juft, were called Sporii. Ayliffe. 

Va'grancy. 71 . f [from vagrant .] A ftate of wandering; 
unfettled condition. 

Va'grant. adj. Wandering; unfettled; vagabond; unfixed 
in place. 

Do not oppofe popular miftakes and furmifes, or vagrant 
and ficlitious ftories. More's Divine Dialogues. 

Take good heed what men will think and fay; 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took. 

Her father’s houfe, and civil life forfook. Prior. 

Her lips no living bard, I weet. 

May fay how red, how round, how fweet 5 

Old Homer only could indite 

Their vagrant grace, and foft delight: 

They Hand recorded in his book. 

When Helen fmil’d, and Hebe fpoke. 

VA'GRANT. n.f. [ vagant , Fr.] A fturdy beggar; 
derer; vagabond ; man unfettled in habitation. In an ill fenfe. 

Vagrants and outlaws {hall offend thy view. 

Train’d to affault, and difciplin’d to kill. Prior . 

You’ll not the progrefs of your atoms ftay, 

Nor to collect the vagrants find a way. Black?nore. 

To relieve the helplefs poor; to make fturdy vagrants re¬ 
lieve themfelves ; to hinder idle hands from being milchie- 
vous, are things of evident ufe. F. Atterbury. 

Ye vagrants of the fky. 

To right or left, unheeded, take your way. Pope. 

Vague, adj . [vague, Fr. vagus, Latin.] ' 

1 . Wandering; vagrant; vagabond. 

Gray encouraged his men to fet upon the vague villains, 
good neither to live peaceably, nor to fight. Hayward. 

2 . Unfixed ; unfettled ; undetermined ; indefinite. 

The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more 
to thefe vague ideas, fignified by the terms, whatloever and 
thing, than it does to any other ideas. Locke. 

Vail f n. f [voile, French. This word is now frequently 
written veil, from velum, Latin > and the verb veil, from the 
verb velo ; but the old orthography commonly derived it, I 
believe rightly, from the French.] 

1. A curtain ; a cover thrown over any thing to be concealed. 

While they fuppofed to lie hid in their fecret fins, they 
were fcattered under a dark vail of forgetfulnefs. Wifdom. 

2 . A part of female drefs, by. which the face and part of the 

fhape is concealed. . 

3 . Money given to fervants. It is commonly ufed in the plural. 

See Vale. 

To Vail. v. a. To cover. See Veil. 

To Vail. v. a. [avaller le bonet, french.] 

1 . To let fall; to fuffer to defeend. 

They ftifly refufed to vail their bonnets, which is reckoned 

intollerabie contempt by feafarers. Carew. 

The virgin ’gan her beavoir vale. 

And thank’d him firft, and thus began her tale. Fairfax. 

2 . To let fall in token of refpeCl. 

Certain of the Turks gallies, which would not vail their 
top-fails, the \ enetians fiercely afl’ailed. Knolles's Hifl. 

They had not the ceremony of veiling the bonnet in falu- 
tations ; for, in medals, they ftillhave it on their heads. Add. 


Prior . 
wan- 


Soutb, 

Shakefpeare, 
Dryden. 

Dryden's /En. 


c. 


V A I 

3 . To fall; to let fink in fear, or for any other intereft 

That furious Scot, 

’Gan vail his ftomach, and did grace the fliame 
Of thofe that turn’d their backs. o l , r 

To Va!L. v.n. To yield ; to give place ; to ftew reljjfa by 
yielding. In this lenfe, the modern writers have ignorant! 
written veil. ° u v 

Thy convenience muft veil to thy neighbour’s neceftit 
and thy very neceffities muft yield to thy neighbour’s /’ 
tremity. x ~ 

VAIN. adj. [vain, Fr. vanus, Latin.] 

1 . Fruitlefs; ineffectual. 

Let no man fpeak again 
To alter this ; for counfel is but vain. 

Vain is the force of man, 

To crufli the pillars which the pile fuftain. 

2 . Empty ; unreal; fhadowy. 

Before the paffage horrid Hydra Hands, 

Gorgons, Geryon with his triple frame. 

And vain chimera, vomits empty flame. 

Unmov’d his eyes, and wet his beard appears; 

And fhedding vain, but feeming real tears. Dryden 

3 . Meanly proud ; proud of petty things. 

No folly like vain glory; nor any thing more ridiculous 
than for a vain man to be ftill boafting of himfelf. L'Ejkan. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain. 

Sought godlike worfhip from a fervile train. Dryden. 

The minftrels play’d on ev’ry fide. 

Vain of their art, and for the maftery vy’d. Dryden. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been done 
them, what great company they have kept, and the like; 
by which they plainly confefs, that thefe honours were more 
than their due, and luch as their friends would not believe, 
if they had not been told : whereas a man truly proud, thinks 
the honours below his merit, and fcorns to boaft. Swift. 

Ah friend ! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 

To raife the thought, and touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 

View this marble, and be vain no more. Pope. 

4 . Shewy; oftentatious. 

Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate. Pope. 
Idle ; worthlefs ; unimportant. 

Both all things vain, and all who in vain things 
Built their fond hopes of glory, or lafting fame, 

Or happinefs. Milton s Paradife Lof; 

He heard a grave philofopher maintain. 

That all the actions of our life were vain. 

Which with our fenfe of pleafure not confpir’d. Denham . 

To your vain anfwer will you have recourfe, 

And tell ’tis ingenite aCtive force. Blackmore. 

Falfe ; not true. 

In Vain. To no purpofe ; to no end ; ineffectually ; with¬ 
out effect. 

He tempts in vain. Milton. 

Providence and nature never did any thing in vain. L’Ejlr. 

Strong Halys ftands in vain ; weak Phlegys flies. Dryd. 
The philolophers of old did in vain enquire whether jam- 
mum bonum confided in riches, bodily delights, virtue, or 
contemplation. Lode. 

If we hope for what we are not likely to poffefs, we act 
and think in vain, and make life a greater dream and fhadow 
than it really is. Addifon's Spectator. 

If from this difeourfe one honeft man fhall receive iatiy 
faction, I fhall think that I have not written nor lived m 
va in m Weft on the Refurrcthon. 

V ainglo'rious. adj. [vanus and gloriofus, Latin.] boaftin a 

without performances ; proud in difproportion to defeit. 

Vain-glorious man, when flutt’ring wind does blow, 

In his light wings is lifted up to fky. Fairy Ak ieen ' 

Strength to glory afpires 

Vain-glorious , and through infamy feeks fame. Miton* 

This his arrogant and vain-glorious expreflion witneffet 1 . ae* 

Vainglo'ry. n.j. [vana gloria, Latin.] Pride above men , 

empty pride ; pride in little things. , 

He had nothing of vain-glory , but yet kept ftate an rn 
jefty to the height; being fenfible, that majefty yjT 

people bow, but vain glory boweth to them. Bacon s on. 

Expofe every Mail of vain-glory, every idle thought, to 
chaftened by the rod of fpiritual diicipline. r tn 

This extraordinary perfon, out of his natura , 

vain-glory, wrote feveral pieces, which he did not a 

honour of. , . . , . 

A monarch’s fword, when mad vain-glory draws, 

Not Waller’s wreath can hide the nation’s fear. r 

Vai'nly. adv. [from vain.] 

1 , Without effeCt; to no purpofe ; in vain. 

Our cannons malice vainly fhall be fpent Shakefp- 
Ao-ainft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav n. , 

°In weak complaints you vainly wafte your re ’ , 

that can revenge his death. 


6 . 

7 * 


They are not tears 
2 - Proudly; arrogantly. . 

My forepaft proofs, howe or the ma er ? 


Shall 


Dclany. 2. 
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Shall tax niy tears of little vanity, 

u a ving vainly fear’d too little. ' . Shakefpeare 

Humifity teaches us to think neither vainly nor vaunt, ngly 

of ourfelves. 

j' nI ?°vainly hope to be invulnerable. _ Milton. 

If Lenwlus be ambitious, he fhall be ^ credulous; 
preluming his advancement to be decreed ^ Sybilhne 

Vainness, n.f [from vain.] The ftate of being vain. Pride ; 

fulfhood; emptinefs. 

I hate ingratitude more in a man, 

Than lying, vainnefs, babbling. . Shakefpeare. 

Va'ivode. n.f. [waivood, a governor, Sclavoman.] A prince 
of the Dacian provinces. 

VALANCE, n.f. [from Valencia, whence the ufe of them 
'c am e. Skinner.] The fringes or drapery hanging round the 

teller and ftead of a bed. 

My houfe 

Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold ; 

Valance of Venice, gold in needlework. Shakfpeare. 

Thruft the valance of the bed, that it may be full in 

right. , ^ . • li ft - 

To Vala'nce. v. a. [from the noun.] To decorate with dia- 
Dcry. Not in ufe. 

Old friend, thy face is valanc'd fince 
I faw thee laft ; corn’ll thou to beard me. Shakef 

Vale. n.f. [val, Fr. vallis, Latin.] 

1 . A low ground ; a valley; a place between two hills, vale 
is a poetical word. 

In Ida vale : who knows not Ida vale ? 

An hundred fhepherds woned. Spenfcr. 

Met in the vale of Arde. Shakefp . Hen. VIII. 

Anchifes, in a flow’ry vale , 

Review’d his mufter’d race, and took the tale. Dryden. 

2. [From avail, profit; or vale, farewell. If from avail, it muft 
be written vail, as Dryden writes. If from vale , which I 
think is right, it muft be vale. ] Mone^ given to fervants. 

Since our knights and fenators account 
To what their fordid, begging vails amount; 

Judge what a wretched fhare the poor attends, 

Whofe whole fubfiftence on thofe alms depends. Dryden. 
His revenue, befides vales, amounted to thirty pounds. Swift. 
Valediction, n. f [valedico, Lat.] A farewel. Ainjw. 

A valediction forbidding to weep. Donne. 

Valedi'ctory. adj. [from valedico , Lat.] Bidding farewel. 
Va'lentine. n.f A fweetheart, chofen on Valentine’s day. 
Now all nature feem’d in love, 

And birds had drawn their valentines. Wotton. 

Vale'rian. n.f. [valeriana, Lat. valerian, Fr.] A plant. 
The leaves grow by pairs oppofite upon the ftalks ; the 
flower confifts of one leaf, divided into five fegments ; thefe 
are fucceeded by oblong flat feeds. Miller. 

VALET, n.f [valet, French.] A waiting fervant. 

Giving caft-clothes to be worn by valets , has a very 
ill effedl upon little minds. Addifon. 

Valetudinarian. \ adj. [valetudinaire, Fr. valetudo, Lat.] 
Valetu'dinaRY. ) Weakly; fickly; infirm of health. 
Phyfic, by purging noxious humours, prevents ficknefs in 
the healthy, or recourfe thereof in the valetudinary. Browne. 

Shifting from the warmer vallies, to the colder hills, or 
from the hills to the vales, is a great benefit to the valetudi¬ 
narian, feeble part of mankind. Derham. 

Cold of winter, by Hopping the pores of perfpiration, 
keeps the warmth more within ; whereby there is a greater 
quantity of fpirits generated in healthful animals, for the cafe 
is quite otherwife in valetudinary ones. Cbeyne's Phil. Prin. 

Valetudinarians muft live where they can command and 
fcold. Sivij't. 

Variance, n.f. [from valiant ; vaillance, Fr.] Valour; per- 
fonal puiffance ; fiercencfs ; bravery. 

With ftiff force he {hook his mortal lance. 

To let him weet his doughty valiance. Spenfcr. 

VA'LIANT. adj. [vaillant , French.] Stout; perfonally puif- 
fa.nt; brave. 

Only be thou valiant for me, and fight the Lord’s bat- 
tks. 1 Sam. xviii. 17 . 

A fon of Jeffe, a mighty valiant man. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 . 
Va'liantly. adv. [from valiant.] Stoutly; with perfonai 
flrength ; with perfonai bravery. 

Farewel, kind lord ; fight valiantly to-day : 

Thou art fram’d of the firm truth of valour. Shakef. 

It was the duty of a good foldier valiantly to withftand his 
^ enemies, and not to be troubled with any evil hap. Knol/es. 
V a'liantness. n.f. [from valiant.] Valour; perfonai bra¬ 
very ; puiffance ; fierceness ; ftoutnefs. 

Thy vflliantnefs was mine ; thou fuck’dft it from me. Sh. 
Achimetes having won the top of the walls, by the valiant- 
ntfs of the defendants was forced to retire. Knollcs. 

' Shew not thy valiantnefs in wine. Ecclus, xxxi. 25 . 

VALID, adj. [valide, Fr. valid us, Latin.] 
lm Strong; powerful; efficacious; prevalent. 


Miltoni 


Raleigh. 
Woodward. 
Milton. 


•VAL 

Perhaps more valid arms; 

Weapons more violent, wheil next wc meet, 

May ferve to better us, and worfe our foes. 

Having; force ; prevalent; weighty ; conclusive. 

A difference in their fentiments as to particular queftions* 
is no valid argument againft the general truth believed by 
them, but rather a clearer and more folid proof of it. Stephens. 
Validity, n.f. [validite. Fr. from valid.] 

1 . Force to convince ; certainty. 

You are perfuaJed of the validity of that famous verfe, 

’Tis expectation makes a bleffing dear. Pope. 

2 . Value. A fenfe not ufed. 

To thee and thine, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 

No lefs in fpace, validity, and pleafure, 

Than that conferr’d on Gonerill. Shakefpeare. 

Va'llancy. n.f [from valance.] A large wig that ftiades the 
face. 

But you, loud Sirs, who through your curls look big, 
Criticks in plume and white valiancy wig. Dryden i 

Va'lley. n.f. [vallee, Fr. vallis, Latin.] A low ground ; a 
hollow between hills. 

Live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleafure prove, 

That hills and vallies yield. 

Vallies are the intervals betwixt mountairiSi 
Sweet interchange of hill and valley. 

Valorous, adj. [from valour.] Brave; flout; valiant. 

The famous warriors of the antique world 
Us’d trophies to erect in {lately wife, 

In which they would the records have enroll’d, 

Of their great deeds and valorous emprile; Spenfer. 

Captain Jamy is a marvellous valorous gentleman. Shakef. 
VALOUR; n.f. [valeur , Fr. valor , Latin; Amf] Perfonai 
braveiy; ftrength ; prowefs ; puiffance; ftoutnefs. 

That I may pour the fpirits in thine ear, 

And chaftile; with the valour of ray tongue. 

All that impedes thee. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Here I conteft 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Shakefpeare's CoriolanuSi, 

When valour preys on reafon, 

It eats the fword it fights with. Shakefp. A?it. and Cleo. 
An innate valour appeared in him, when he put himfelf 
upon the foldiers defence, as he received the mortal ftab. HoweL 
For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

For foftnefs Hie, and fweet attra&ive grace. Milton. 

Such were thefe giants ; men of high renown ! 

For, in thofe days, might only fhall be admir’d, v 

And valour, and heroic virtue, call’d. Milton. 

Valour gives awe, and promiles protection to thofe who 
want heart or ftrength to defend themfelves; This makes 
the authority of men among women ; and that of a mafter- 
buck in a numerous herd. Teniple's MijceL 

Va'luable. adj. [ valable, Fr. from value.] 

1 . Precious ; being of great price. 

2 . Worthy; deferving regard. 

A juft account of that valuable perfon, whofe remains lie 
before us. F. Atterbury s Sermi 

The value of feveral circumftances in ftory, leffens very 
much by diftance of time ; though fome minute circumftances 
are very valuable. Swijt's ThoughtSi 

Valua'tion. n.f. [from value.] 

1 . Value fet upon any thing. 

No reafon I, fince of your lives you fet 
So flight a valuation, fhould referve 

My crack’d one to more care.- Shakefp. Cyjnbelinei 

Take out of men’s minds falfe valuations, and it would 
leave the minds of a number of men, poor fhrunken 
things. Bacon ; 

The writers expreffed not the valuation of the denarius, 
without regard to its prefent valuation. Arbuthnot 071 Coins. 

2. The aCl of letting a value; apprailement. 

Humility in man confifts not in denying any gift that is in 
him, but in a juft valuation of it, rather thinking too 
meanly than too highly. Ray on the Creation ; 

Valua'tor. n.f [from value.] An appraifer; one who fets 
upon any thing its price. 

What valuators will the bifhops make ufe of? 

VA LUE, n. J\ [value, Fr. valor, Lat.J 
1 . Price ; worth. 

Ye are phyficians of no value. 

High rate. 

Caefar is well acquainted with your virtue's. 

And therefore fets this value on your life : 

Let him but know the price of Cato’s friendfhip. 

And name your terms. Addifon's Cato , 

Rate ; price equal to the worth of the thing bought. 

He lent him money; it was with this obliging teftimony, 
that his deiign was not to pay him the value of his pictures, 
becanfe thev were above any. price. Dryden . 
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V A N 1 

T° Value, v.a. [<valoir , Fr. from the noun.1 
I* 1 o rate at a certain price. J 

aS" country grows better inhabited, the tithes and other 

A m?n ^ T° re au S mented > better valued. Spenfir. 
all HMh mi X a umg hls reputation at the due price, will repute 
dilhonei. gain much inferior thereunto. Carew’s Survey 
God alone values right the good. M Z' 

2. To rate highly ; to have in high efteem. 

Some of the fined treatifes in dialogue, many very valued 

P 'He S ;2rhi n h r f ta,ian > T’ d a PPear. " V/Jf 

lieved th^ffllTd Up ° n * he “mpaffion with which he re- 

To him your orchard’s early fruits Jiff ' 

A pica ling o ft ring, when ’tis made by you ; 
lie values thele. J p 

3 - To appraife ; to eftimate. F °^ e ' 

him^ hC bC P ° 0rer thaU eftimation > the Pneft (hall value 

4 - To be worth i to be equal in worth to. ^ 8 ’ 

I he peace between the French and us not values 

1 he coft that did conclude it. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIII 

5 * 10 take account of. J 

If a man be in ficknefs, the time will feem longer without 
clock than with ; for the mind doth value every mo- 

6 . 1 ° reckon at, with refpeiSl to number or power. ^‘ uc '“- 
1 he queen is valued thirty thoufand ftrons : 

- T fa fi 10n ft 1 b ®. ^i 1 as ftron g as ones. Shakefbeare. 

/. I o confider with refpeft to importance ; to hold important. 

c 1 he kin g muft take it ill, 

So flight !y valued in his meifenger. Shale/pear’s K. Lear. 
f k either of them valued their promifes, according to rules 
of honour or integrity. Clarcndel, h. viii. 

“ cannot be valued with the gold of ophir. Job. xxviii. 16 . 
9 . To raife to eftimation. J 

She ordered all things, refilling the wifdom of the wifeft 
by making the pofleftor thereof miferable; valuing the folly 
of the moll fooli(h, by making the fuccefs profperous. Sidney. 

crowT Va UC themlelves t0 their country by jealoufies of the 

faults” 1 ^* ° r 3 Cle ^ rC ° f valu * n & ou UHves by (hewing others 

Valueless, adj. [from value.] Being of no value. TcmpL ' 

A counterfeit 

Refembling majefty ; which, touch’d and tried, 

t Proves valuelefs. Sbakefteare's K. John 

vatv E t?’ -f' r value.] He that values/ ^ 

VALVL. n. j. [ valva , Latin.] 

1. A folding door. 

Swift through the valves the vifionary fair 
R epals’d. Pope's Odyff. b. 1 y. 

2 . Any thing that opens over the mouth of a velTel. 

I his air, by the opening of the valve , and forcino- U p of 

the lucker, may be driven out. Boyle'?Works. 

3 . [In anatomy.] A kind of membrane, which opens in cer¬ 

tain vends to admit the blood, and Ihuts to prevent its 
regrefs. r 

1 he arteries, with a contra&ile force, drive the blood dill 
forward ; it being hindered from going backward by the 
ju/wj of the heart. Arbuthm on Aliments. 

Valvule, n.f. [valvule , Fr.] A fmall valve. 

Vamp. ft-L The upper Lather of a fhoc. Ainfworth. 

o V AMI . v. a. [ Phis is fuppofed probably enough by Skinner 
to be denved from avant , Fr. before ; and to mean laying- 

on a new outfide.] To piece an old thing with fome new 
part. 

You wifh 

Fo vamp a body with a dangerous phyfick. 

That’s fure of death without. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I his opinion hath been vamped up by Cardan. Bentley. 

I had never much hopes of your vampt play. Swift. 

A mper. n. f. [from vamp. J One who pieces out an old 
thing with fomc-thing new. 

Van. n. f. [from avant, French.] 

1. The front of an army ; the firfl line. 

Before each van prick forth the airy knights. Milton. 

The foe he had furvey’d. 

Arrang’d, as to him they did appear. 

With van, main battle, wings and rear. Hudibras. 

Van to van the foremoft fquadrons meet, 

The midmoll: battles haft Ring up behind. Dryden. 

2 . [van. Fr. vannus, Latin.] Any thing fpread wide by which 
a wind is railed ; a fan. 

1 he other token of their ignorance of the fea was an oar, 
they call it a corn-van. Motes on Odyff. 

3 . A wing with which the air is beaten. 

His fail-broad vans 

lie fpreads for flight, and in the furging fmoke 
Up-lifted, fpurns the ground. Miltons Par. Loft . 

A fiery globe 

Of angels on full fail of wing drew nigh. 


on. 


V A 

Who on their plumy Vam rcce ; v > d him f 
rom his uneafy ftation, and upbore, 

As on a floating couch* through the blithe air 
His difabled wing unftmiw • 

He wheel d in air, and ftretch’d his% OTJ in v • 

His vans no longer could his flight fuft ain Vam; „ 

The vanes are broad on one fiH p 
both which minifterto the pro^reffive mot t,le other * 
Va'ncourier. n.f [^^37^^;^ 
precuflor. J A harbinger - • 

Vane. n. ft [ vaene , Dutch.! A nlate hnne 

with the wind. J P & on a pin to turn 

A man (he wou’d fpell backward : 

_ tali, a lance ill-headed ; 

, ^ fpeakirig, why a vane blown with all winrlc 

Va n guard. n.f. [avantgarde, French 1 Th f ShaJ;e fp- 
line of the army. * ’ trench.] The front, or ^ 

I he king’s c ant-guard maintained fight a^ainfi t-i 
power of the enemies. s the whole 

^ Vanguard to right and left the front unsold ?£*' 

Vanilla .n.f. [vam lie, French.] A plant I t MlUn ' 

malous flower, confifting of fix leases, ft V'l an °' 
placed a circular order, and the middle one i s c 'n ^ 

the empalement becomes an horned foft fl.n r ave: 

with very fmall feeds. The fruit of p 'fts "ft* 

feent chocolate. ^ ailts Is Ulet l to 

When mixed with vani/llos, or f P ices, it acquires 

2 nd bad qualities of aromatic oils Vw a , S 00 ^ 

To Vanish, v.n. {vaftftffkn ™ Uthm l m Smen,s. 
T . . * loaneto, i^atin. evanouir. Fr 1 

1. 1 o lole perceptible exifience. -I 

High honour is not only gotten and born by pain and dm 
ger, but mult be muled by the like, or elfe InZTlfl 
as it appears to the world. J a ./ 00n 

Whither are they vaniJPd? 
nto the air and what fi - m’ti corporal 
Melted as breath into the wind. 0 / ; r 

Wink fancy brings the vanijh'd piles to view, * e fP eate ' 
And builcs imaginary Rome anew. p . 

2 . To pafs av ay from the'fight; to difappear ‘ 

! ow 1 have taken heart, thou vamfhcjl. Shaieh 

He cut the cleaving iky, ' - 

! n a n ' c,neiu vanijh'd from her eye. Botes Qdiff 
3- To pafs away ; to be loflr. " ' 

AH the/e delights will vanijh. Milton, 

iat /!f 1 V t °/ r t eI, g lon an A ferioufnefs, by which we had 
dHhnguifhed ourfelves, vanijhed all at once, and a fpirit of 
infidelity and prophanenefs llarted up. dtterburv 

Vanity, n.f [vanitas, Lat. vanitc, Fr.] 

1. Lmptinefs j uncertainty j. inanity. 

2 . fi 1 uitlefs defire 3 fruitlefs endeavour. 

Vanity polfefleth many, who are defirous to know the cer¬ 
tainty of things to come. Sidney. 

Thy pride. 

And wand’ring vanity, when leaf! was fafe, 

Rejedted my forewarning. Milton. 

3. I rifling labour. 

7 0 ufe / 0I1 S Aifcourfe againfl: thofe things which are botli 
agamlt feripture and reafon, might rightly be judged a 
vanity in the anfwerer, not much inferior to that of the 

* 7 U /n t ° r ‘ Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 

4 . fi alfliood j untruth. 

Here I may well fhew the vanity of that which is reported 
In the ftory of Walfingham. SirJ. Babies. 

5. LmpLy pleaiure ; vainpurfuitj idle fhew j unfubftantial en¬ 
joyment ; petty object of pride. 

Were it not ftrange if God fhould have made fuch ftore 
of glorious creatures on earth, and leave them all to be con- 
fumed in fecular vanity , allowing none but the bafer fort to 
be employed in his own fervice. Hooker . 

I mult 

Bcftow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art. Sbakefpeare’s Tfempejl. 

Caft not her ferious wit on idle things; 

Maks her free will flave to vanity. Davies. 

Sin, with vanity , had fill’d the works of men. Adilton. 

I he eldefl: equal the youngeft in the vanity of their drefs; 
and no other reafon can be given of it, but that they equal, 
if not furpafs them, in the vanity of their defires. South, 

1 hink not when woman’s tranfient breath is fled, 

That all her vanities at once are dead j 
Succeeding vanities fhe ftill regards, 

And though fhe plays no more, o’erlooks the cards. Pope. 

6 . Oftentation ; arrogance. 

The ground-work thereof is true, however they, through 
vanity , whilft they would not feem to be ignorant, do there¬ 
upon build many forged hiftories of their own antiquity. Spenjer . 

Whether it were out of the fame vanity , which poflefled 
all thofe learned philofophcrs and poets, that Plato alfo pub- 
lifihed, not under the right authors names, thofe things which 
he had read in the feriptures j or fearing the feverity of the 
Areopagite, and the example of his mailer Socrates, I can¬ 
not judge. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
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P t,v urlde; pride'exerted upon flight grounds; pride opc- 

• rJng on fmall oceafions. 

Tan you add guilt to Vanity, and take 
A pride to hear the conquefts which you maxc. Dryden. 

’Tis an old maxim in the fchools. 

That vanity's the food of fools ; 
v c t now and then your men of wit 

Will condefeend to take a bit. Swifts Mftce^ 

To Van. v.a. [from vannus , Lat. vanner , Fr.] lo fan, 

t0 Thec°orn, whkMnw^^ lieth loweft is the beft. Bacon. 

To VANQUISH, v.a. [vainere, French.] 

. To conquer ; to overcome ; to fubdue. 

Wert’t not a fhamc, that, whilft you live at jar. 

The fearful French, whom you late vanquijhed , 

Should make a ftart o’er feas, and vanquijh you ? bhakej. 
Thev fubdued and vanquijhed the rebels in all encoun- 
■k Clarendon , b. viii. 

^ The sods the vi&or, Cato the vanquift d choie : 

But you have done what Cato could not do. 

To chufe the vanquijh' d, 2 nd reftore him too. Dryden . 

* To confute. .. . 

This bold aflertion has been fully vanquijhed m a late reply 

to the bilhop of Meaux’s treatife. ' . AUerbury. 

Va'nouisHSE. n.f. [from vanquijh .] Conqueror; lubducr. 

He would pawn his fortunes 
To hopelefs reftitution, fo he might 

Be call’d your vanquijher. Sbakejpeai e. 

I fhall rife vuftorious, and fubdue 
My vanquijher j fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil. ft lllton ' 

Troy’s vanquijher , and great Achilles’ foil. H. Philips. 
Vantage, n.f [from advantage.] 

1 . Gain ; profit. 

• What ^reat vantage do we get by the trade Oi a paltor. oydn. 

2 . Superionty j ftate in which one had better means of adtion 
than another. 

With the vantage of mine own excufe. 

Hath he excepted moft againft my love. Shakefpeare . 

He had them at vantage , being tired and harrafied with a 
long march. Bacon. 

The pardoned perfon muft not think to fland upon the 
fame vantage of ground yvith the innocent. South, 

3 > Opportunity ; convenience. 

Be afiur’d, Madam, ’twill be done 
With his next vantage. Shakefpeare''s Cymbehne, 

To Vantage, v. a. [from advantage.] I o profit. 

Wc yet of prefent peril be afraid ; 

For needlefs fear did never vantage norte. Fairy Queen. 
VA'ntbr ass. n.f [avant bras, fir.] Armour for the arm. 

I’ll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. Soalef. 

Put on vantbrafs, and greves, and gauntlet. Milton , 

VA'PID. adj. [vapidus , Latin.] Dead j having the fpirit eva¬ 
porated •, fpiritlefs , maukifh flat. 

Thy wines Jet feed a-wdiile 
On the fat refufe; left too loon disjoin’d, 

From lpritely it to fliarp or vapid change. . Philips. 
The effedls of a vapid and vifeous conftitution of blood, 
are ftagnation, acrimony, and putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 

Vapidness. n.f. [from vapid.] The ftate of being fpiritlefs 
or maukifli j maukifanefs. 

Vapora'tion. n.f. [vaporation, fir. vaporation , Lat. fromt;#- 
pour.] The a£t of efcaping in vapours. 

Va'porer. n.f. [from vapour.] A boafter ; a braggart. 

This fliews thele vaporers , to what fcorn they expofe them- 
felves. Government of the Tongue. 

Va'porish. adj. [from vapour. Vaporous; Splenetick ; hu- 
mourfonie. 

Pallas grew vap'rijb once and odd. 

She would not do the leaft right thing. Swift. 

Va'porous. adj. [vaporeux, fi’r. from vapour. ] 

1. fi’ull of vapours or exhalations; fumy. 

The vaporous night approaches. Shakefpeare. 

It proceeded from the nature of the vapourijh place. Sandys. 
This fhiiting our abode from the warmer and more va¬ 
porous air of the y,allies, to the colder and more fubtile air oft 
the hills, is a great benefit to the valetudinarian part. Derham. 

2. Windy ; flatulent. 

If the mother eat much beans,, or fuch vaporous food, 
it endangereth the child to become lunatick. Bacon. 

Some more fubtile corporeal element, may fo equally bear 
againft the parts of a little vaporous moifture, as to form it 
into round drops. More's Antidote againft Atheifm. 

'Fhe food which Is moft vaporous and perfpirable, is the 
moft eafily digefted. Arbuthnot. 

A little tube, jetting out from the extremity of an artery, 
may carry off thefe vaporous fteams of the blood. Cheyne. 
VAPOUR, n.f. [ftapeur, fiY. vapor, Latin.] 

I. Any thing exhalable ; any thing that mingles with the air. 

Vapour , and milt, and exhalation hot. Milton. 

When firft the fun too pow’rful beams difplays. 

It draws up vapours which obfeure its rays; 


VAR 

But ev’n thofe clouds at 1 aft adorn its way, 

RefleCt new glories, and augment the day. ope 0 

2 . Wind; flatulence. . . , 

In the Theflalian witches, and the meetings Ci witches 

that have been recorded, great wonders they tell, of carry- 
ino- in the air, transforming themfelves. into other bodies. 
Thefe fables are the effeCts of imagination : for ointments, 
if laid on any thing thick, by flopping of the pores, lhut in 
the vapours , and fend them to the head extremely. Bacon. 

?. Fume; fteam. . . ... . 

The morning is the beft, becaufe the imagination is not 

clouded by the vapours of meat. Dryden. 

In diftilling hot Ipirits, if the head of the ftill be taken oh, 
the vapour which afeends out of the ftill will take fire at the 
flame of a candle, and the flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the ftill. . Newton's Optics. 

For the impofthume, the vapour of vinegar, anu anything 
which creates a cough, are proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4 . Mental fume ; vain imagination ; fancy unrea . 

If his forrow bring forth amendment, he hath the grace ov 
hope, though it be clouded over with a melancholy vapour a 
that it be not difcernible even to himfelf. Hammond. 

5 . [In the plural.] Difeafes caufedI by flatulence, or by difeafed 
nerves ; hypochondriacal maladies ; melancholy ; fpleen.. 

To this we muft afqribe the fpleen, fo frequent in ftudious 
men, as well as the vapours to which the other lex are fo 
often fubject. Addifm's Spectator, N°. 115 . 

To Va'pour. v. n. [vaporo, Latin.] 

1 . To pafs in a vapour, or fume ; to emit fumes ; to fly oft 111 
evaporations. 

When thou from this world wilt go. 

The whole world vapours in thy breath. Donne. 

Swift running waters vapour not fo much as (landing 
waters. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N°. 767 . 

2 . To bully ; to brag ; 

Not true, quoth he ? Howe’er you vapour , 

I can what I affirm make appear. Hudibras . 

Thefe are all the mighty powers 
You vainly boaft, to cry down ours ; 

And what in real value’s wanting. 

Supply with vapouring and ranting. Hudioi as. 

That I might not be vapour'd down by infignificant tefti- 
monies, I u(ed the name of your fociety to annihilate all 
fuch arguments. Glanviiie s Prcf. *0 Seep . 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curie, 

No forrow we (hall find. A. Do fed s Song. 

To Va'pour. v. a . To eftufe, or (catter in fumes or va¬ 
pour. 

Break off this laft lamenting kifs. 

Which fucks two fouls, and vapours both away. Donne. 

He’d laugh to fee one throw his heart away. 

Another fighing vapour forth his foul, 

A third to melt himfelf in tears. B. fohnfen. 

Opium lofeth fome of his poifonous quality, if vapoured 
out, and mingled with fpirit of wine. Bacon. 

It muft be holpen by fomewhat which may fix the filver, 
never to be reftored, or vapoured away, when incorporated 
into fuch a mafs of gold. Bacon. 

VA'RIABLE. adj. [ variable, Fr. variabilis, Latin.] Change¬ 
able ; mutable ; inconftant. 

O fwear not by th’ inconftant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb ; 

Left that thy love prove like wife variable. Shakefpeare . 

Haply countries different. 

With variable objects, fhall expel 

This fomething fettled matter in his heart. Shakefp'. 

By the lively image of other creatures, did thofe ancients 
reprefent the variable paflions of mortals ; as by ferpents were 
fignified deceivers. Raleigh's Lift, of the IVorld , 

His heart I know how variable, and vain. 

Self-left. Miltons Par. Loft, b. xi. /. 92 . 

Variableness, n.f [from variable.] 

I. Changeablenefs ; mutability. 

Y 01 / are not folicitous about the variablenefs of the wea¬ 


ther, or the change of ieafons. 


Addifon. 


2 . Levity ; inconftancy. 

Ccnfurers fubjedt themfelves to the charge of variablenefs 
in judgment. Clarijja. 

Va'riably. adv. [from variable.’] Changcably; mutably; in- 
conflantly; uncertainly. 

Variance, n.f. [from vary.] Difcord ; difagreement; dif- 
fention. 

I am come to fet a man ztvariance againft his father. Matth. 

A caufe of law, by violent courfe. 

Was, from a variance, now a war become. Daniel's C . War. 
Not fo as to fet any one dodtrine of the gofpel at variance 
with others, which are all admirably confident. S r rat . 

She runs, but hopes fire does not run unfeen : 

While a kind glance at her purfuer flies. 

How much at variance are her feet and eyes ? Pope. 
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' VAR 

riJln ? ic f ned 'T 0u!d not fomet >ra“ fubmit to the ignorant; 
th f ° L ° he "^neffes of the young ; there would be no- 
tnmg but everlafting variance in the world o 

Many bleed, * T' 

By Ihameful variance betwixt man and man. Thomfon 

variation, n.f. [varmtw, Lat. variation, French 1 

1. Change ; mutation ; difference from itfelf. 

After much variation .of opinions, the prifoner was acquitted 
of treafon, but by mod voices found guilty of felony. Ha f w 
The operation of agents will eafily admit of intention and 

remiffion, but the effences of things are conceived not capab e 
of any fuch variation. j 1 

1 he fame of our writers is confined to thefe two iflands* 
and it is hard it fhould be limited in time as much as place* 
by the perpetual variations of our fpeech. Swift. 

here is but one common matter, which is diverfified by 
accidents; and the lame numerical quantity, by variations of 

t n t ff re ’ ma y c o nft Aute iucceffively all kinds of body. Bent. 

2 . Difference; change from one to another. 

In fome other, places are more females bom than males • 
which, upon this variation of proportion, I recommend to 
e curious. . Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

foilPeculiar fhells, and the fame variation of 
foils , thus trad affording fuch a terreftrial matter as is pro¬ 
per for the formation of one fort of ihell-fifti ; that of 

3 . Tuccefiive change. 

Sir Walter Blunt, 

Stain’d with the variation of each foil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this feat of ours. Shakefb 
4* LIn grammar.] Change df termination of nouns. 

. . ie I l u * es grammar, and ufeful examples of the va¬ 
riation of words, and the peculiar form of fpeech, are often 
appointed to be repeated. mitts hnprov. of the Mind. 

5* Change in natural phenomenons. 

1 he duke run a long courfe of calm prosperity, without 
any vifiule echpfe or wane in himfelf, am id ft divers variations 

6 . Deviation. °f 

If we admit a variation from the ftate of his creation, that 
variation muff be neceffarily after an eternal duration, and 
therefore within the compafs of time. Hale 

I may feem fometimes to have varied from his fenfe • but 
the gieateft variations may be fairly deduced from him. Dryd 
J. Venation of the compafs ; deviation of the magnetick needle’ 
from an exadt parallel with the meridian. 

\ A Ricous. adj. [ varicojus, Latin.] Difeafed with dilation. 

There are inftances of one vein only being variants, which 

may be deftroyed by tying it above and '"below the dila¬ 
tation. C 7 . 

I o VA'RIEG ATE. v. a. [yariegatus, fchool Latin.] To dft 
veriiry ; to frain with different colours. 

The fhells are filled with a white fpar, which varieties 
and adds to the beauty of the ftone. Woodtvard on FotTds. 

1 hey had fountains of variegated marble in their rooms Arb 
a Ladies like variegated tulips fhow ; 

’Tis to the changes half the charms we owe : 

Such happy fpots the nice admirers take, 
b ine by defedt, and delicately weak. Pope's Epi/t 

Variegation. n ' /• [h’om variegate.] Diverfity of colours. 

1 lant your choice tulips in natural earth, fomewhat im- 

poverahed with very fine fand ; elfe they will foon Iofe their 
variegations. ' Evely} g s 

variety, n.f. [ vanete , Fr. vanetas, Latin.] 

1 . Change; iucceffion of one thing to another; intermixture 
of one thing with another. 

All forts are here that all th’ earth yields ; 

Variety without end. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Variety is nothing elfe but a continued novelty. South. 

If the fun’s light confided of but one fort of rays, there 
would be but one colour in the whole world, nor would it be 
poffibie to produce any new colour by refle&ions or refrac¬ 
tions ; and by confequence that the variety of colours depends 
upon the compofition of light. _ Newton's Cptieks. 

2 . One thing of many by which variety is made. In this fenfe 
it has a plural. 

The inclofed warmth, which the earth hath in itfelf, ftirred 
up by the heat of the fun, afiifteth nature in the fpeedier 
procreation of thofe varieties , which the earth bringeth 

^h. Raleigh's FUJI, of the World. 

3 . Difference ; difiimilitude. 

There is a variety in the tempers of good men, with rela¬ 
tion to the different impreftions they receive from different 
objeds of charity. ' p. Atterhury. 

4 . Variation ; deviation ; change from a former ftate. 

L were a great vanity to rejebt thofe reafons drawn from 
tne nature of things, or to go about to anfwer thofe reafons 
by fuppofitions of a variety in things, from what they now 

VA?OTr>TTQ r Mali s Origin, of Mankind. 

VA'RIOUS. adj. [varius, Latin.] 

1 . Different; feveral; manifold. 


VAR 


Milton. 


'on. 


Anit™ 1 ;? tsa - 

2. Changeable ; uncertain ; infixed; unlikeTtHf' 
rhe names of mixed modes want ft,J, a • 
Whereby to adjuft their deification 5 dfiS, « 
various and doubtful. er erore they are very 

2 . Unlike each other. Locke. 

He in derifion fet 3 
Upon their tongues a various fpirit, 

Fo rale quite out their native language. ... 

Vaft crowds of vanquifh’d nations march alon* Ml,m ‘ 
lanous in arms, m habit, and in tongue. " g V , 
Parmts of temper, as of face or frame Dr}iah 

n-acn individual : his great end the fame.’ 

00 many and fo various laws are 2 -iven* - * °P e% 

4 . Variegated; diverfified. h • 

. Herbs fudden flower’d, 

Opening their various colors. 

V ariously, adv. [from various. ] In a various m ^ - 

Having been varioufiy toffed by fortune dirett 
to a fafe harbour. J } wed Hs courfe 

Various objeHs from the fenfe, Bacon ' 

J arioufly reprefen ting. 

Thofe various fquadrons, varimfty defim'd M ' km - 
Each veffel freighted with a feveral load: ° ’ 

A ,f ? C 1 ;T' a(lrol > waiting for’a feveral wind; 

A1 hnd but one, to burn them in the road. n„ , 
Different aliments, while thev reoair th- a rv7 de1ti 

VARIxin them a V rd i ing t0 th ^ ir natures 

PAR1X. [Lat. vartor, hr.] A dilatation of the vein. ' 

In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices or ,!n 
blindage/ VeU “’ ^ can on, 5 ' be a ®%i by the 

VA'RlIt. „.f [var/ct, old French, now valet ft W 

1 . Anciently a fervant or footman. J 

^ Sucii loicis ill example do give, 

V/here varlcts and^mbafb^y live, ruffe’s Huflandry. 

A vetrlet running towards them haffily. Stm r r 

2 A fcoundrel: a rafeal. This word has deviated 
original meaning, as fur in Latin. 

1 ; ™, tile that ever chew’d. Shahfp. Hen. IV. 

T here didft tnou leave thefe varlcts ? Shakefpme. 
Thou, var/eti doft thy mafter’s gains devour; 

1 bou milk ft his ewes, and often twice an hour. Drydett. 

Vv hen the Roman legions were in a. difpofltion to mutiny, 
an impudent variety who was a private centinel, refolved to 
try the power of his eloquence. Add Con 

\ A «ietry. n.f. [ftomvarlctft Rabble; croud; populace.’ 

Shall they hoift me up, 

And lhew me to the fhouting varletry 

VA'Pfkw Prin ? Rome : „ Shahfp. Ant. andCko. 

VARNISH. n.J. [verms, Fr. vernix, Latin.] 

1 . A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 
them mine. 

V-' c 11 put on thofe fhall praife your excellence, 

And ict a double vdrnijh on the fame. Shakefp. 

. Uicero had not borne her age fo well, 

if it n.id not been joined with fome vanity ? Like unto var- 
mfj, that makes cielings not only fhine, but Jaff. Bacon. 
This the blue varnifn that the green endears, 

”1 he lacred ruft of twice ten hundred years. Pope. 

2 . Cover ; palliation. 

To Varnish, v. a. [vernifjcr, vernir, Fr. from the noun.] 

1 . To cover with fomething ftiining. 

O vanity 1 

Fo fet a pearl in fteel fo meanly varnifoed. Sidney. 

Clamber not you up to the cafements. 

Nor thruft your head into the publick ftreet, 

^ To gaze on fihriftian fools with varnijh'd faces. Shakef. 

2 . i o cover; to conceal with fomething ornamental. 

Specious deeds on earth, which glory excites; 

Or clofe ambition varnijh'd o’er with zeal. Milton . 

His manly heart was ffill above 
Diffembled hate, or varnijh'd love. Dryd. 

Men efpoufe the well-endow’d opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments to make good their beauty, or varnijh 
over and cover their deformity. Locke's Works. 

3 . I o palliate ; to hide with colour of rhetorick. 

I 0 VC{rn 'iJh all their errors, and fecure 
i he ills they acf, and all the world endure. Denham. 

Cato’s voice was ne’er employ’d 
To clear the guilty, and to varniflo crimes. , Addifon. 
Speak the plain truth, and varnijh not your crimes ! Philipi. 
Varnisher. n.f. [from varnijh.\ 

1 . One whofe trade is to varnifh. 

An oil obtained of common oil, may probably be of good 
ufe to furgeons and varnijhers. Boyle's Works . 

2 . A difguifer ; an adorner. 

Modeft dulnefs lurks in thought’s difguife; 

Thou varnijher of fools, and cheat of all the wife. Pope. 

Warn 5 * 
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Va'rvels. n.f. [vervclles, Fr.] Silver rings about the leg of 
a hawk, on which the owner’s name is engraved. Didl. 
To VA RY. v. a. [vario, Lat. varier , French.] 
j. To change ; to make unlike itlelf. 

Let your cealelefs change 

Vary to our great creator ftili new praife. Milton. 

2 , To change to fomething elfe. 

Gods that never chang’e their ftate. 

Vary oft their love and hate. Waller. 

We are to vary the cuftoms, according to the time and 
country where the feene of action lies. Dryden. 

The mafter’s hand, which to the life can trace 
The airs, the lines, and features of the face ; 

May, with a free and bolder ftroke, exprefs 
A vary'cl pofture, or a flatt’ring drefs. Sir J. Denham. 

He varies ev’ry fhape with eafe, 

And tries all forms that may Pomona pleafe. Pope. 

.j. To make of different kinds. 

God hath divided the genius of men according to the dif¬ 
ferent affairs of the World ; and varied their inclinations, 
according to the variety of actions to be performed. Broume. 

4 . To diverfify ; to variegate. 

God hath here 

Vary'd his bounty fo with new delights. Milton , 

To Va'ry. v. n. 

1 . To be changeable ; to appear in different forms. 

Darkling ftands 

The varying fhore o’th’ world. Shakefp. Ant. and Cko. 

So varied he, and of his tortuous train 
Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

2 . To be unlike each other. 

Thofe who made laws, had their minds polilhed above 
the vulgar: and yet unaccountably the public conftitutions of 
nations vary. Collier on Pride. 

3 . To alter ; tc become unlike itfelf. 

t He had a ftrange interchanging of large and inexpeded 
pardons, with feveral executions; which could not be im¬ 
puted to any inconftancy, but to a principle he had fet unto 
himfelf, that he would vary and try both ways in turn. Bac. 
That each from other differs, nrft confefs ; 

Next, that he varies from himfelf no Ids. Pope's Epifh. 

4 . To deviate ; to depart. . 

The crime confifts in violating the law, and varying from 
* the right rule of reafon. Locke. 

5 . To fucceed each other. 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 

Pant in her breaft, and vary in her face. Addifon's Cato . 

6 . 1 0 difagree ; to be at variance. 

In judgment of her fubftance thus they va?y y 
And vary thus in judgment of her feat; 

For fome her chair up to the brain do carry. 

Some link it down into the ftomach’s heat. Sir J. Davies. 

7 . To fhift colours. 

Will the falcon ftoopirrg from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fpare the dove ? 

Admires the jay the inl’ed’s gilded wings ? Pope. 

Va'ry, n.f [from the verb.] Change; alteration. Not in 
ufe. 

Such finding rogues as thefe footh every paflion ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks, 

, With every gale and vary of their matters. Shakejp, 
vascular, aclj. [from vafculum, Latin.] 

1 . Conhfting of vefTels ; full of veffels. 

Nutrition of the folids is performed by the circulating 
liquid in the fmalleft vajcular folids. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
asculi'ferous. adj. [vafculum and fero, Latin.] Such plants 
as have, befidcs the common calyx, a peculiar veffel to con¬ 
tain the feed, fometimes divided into cells ; and thefe have 
always a monopetalous flower, either uniform or dif- 

V 

A S jr ’1 n ' f ^ va !' e -> Hr. vafa, Latin.] A veffel; generally a 
vend rather for fhow than ufe. 

The toilet ftands unveil’d, 

Lach fllver vafe in myftick order laid. Pobe. 

VASSAL, n.f. [vaffal, Fr. vetffhlU.lt atom.] 7 

i* One who holds by the will of a fuperior lord. 

Every petty prince, vajjal to the emperor, can coin what 
^oney he pleafeth. Swift's Jhort View of Ireland. 

. ^ lUlc vfjals are invited to bring in their complaints to the 
M Ce J°^ w ^° irapBfons and chaftifes th,eir mafters. Addifon. 

2 ‘ A ]ubjefct ; a dependant. 

^ She cannot content the lord with performance of his difei- 
P‘*ne, that hath at her fide a vaffal, whom Satan hath 
vaade his vicegerent, to crofs whatsoever the faithful fhould 
°k , Hooker, h. viii. §. 34. 

cdc.i as they thought fit for labour, they received as vafjals ; 
v>t imparte d net the benefit of laws, but every one made his 
will a hw unto his own vaffal. Spenfer's State of I>eland. 
a he common people were free fubjeefts to the kino;, not 
and yafals to their pretended lords. Sir J. Davies. 

1 ae mmd hath not reafon to remember, that paffions 

2 K t0 ke her vajfals, not her mafters. Raleigh. 


Milton k 


ieare. 
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Vajfals of his anger, when the fcourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance. 

As all his vajfals eagerly defir’d ; 

With mind averfe, he rather underwent 

His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dryden. 

He fubjugated a king, and called him his vajjal. Baker. 

3 . A fervant; one who adts by the will of another. 

I am his fortune’s vajjal , and I fend him 
The greatnefs he has got. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

4 . A Have ; a low wretch. 

Thou fwear’ft thy Gods in vain 

O vajjal! mifereant ! Shakefp. IC. Lear. 

Va'ssallage. n.f. [ vaJJ'elage, Fr. from vaJfalA 'The ftate of 
a vaffal; tenure at will; fervitude ; flavery; dependance. 

He renounc’d the vajfalage 

Of Rome again. Fairy dljiieen. 

All my povv’rs do their beftowing lofe. 

Like vajfalage at unawares encountring 
The eye of majefty. Sbakcjpeare's Tro'ilus and Creffida . 
They wou’d have brought the Achasans from the condition 
of followers and dependents unto meer vajfalage. Raleigh . 
Let us not then purfue. 

By force impoffible, by leave obtain’d 
Unacceptable, though in heav’n our ftate 
Of fplendid vafalage. Miltons Par. Loft. 

Curs’d vajjal age, 

Firft idoliz’d till love’s hot fire be o’er; 

Then flaves to thofe who courted us before. Dryden * 

VAS 1 . adj. [vafte, Fr. vaftus , Latin.] 

1 . Large; great. 

What the parliament meant to attempt with thofe vaft 
numbers of men, every day levied. * Clarendon, book i. 

1 hat is an ample and capacious mind, which takes in vaft 
and fublime ideas without pain. Watts * 

His open ftores, 

Though vaft, were little to his ampler heart. Phomfon. 

2. Vicioufly great; enormoufly extenfive or capacious. 

The vicious language is vaft, and gaping, fwelling, and 
irregular ; when it contends to be high, full of rock, moun¬ 
tain, and pointednefs. B. fohnj'on . 

They view’d the vaft unmeafurable abyfs. Milton. 

Others with vaft Typhean rage more fell. 

Rend up rocks. . Adilton. 

Vast, n.f [vajlum, Latin.] An empty wafte. 

They fhook hands, as over a vaft ; and embrac’d, as from 
the ends of oppos’d winds. Shakefpeare. 

Through the vaft of heav’n it founded. Milton. 

The vvat’ry vaft. 

Secure of ftorms, your royal brother paft. Pope-. 

Vasta'tion. n.J. [vajlatio , from vafto, Latin.] Wafte; de¬ 
population. 

'This wild-fire made the fad deft vaftations, in the many fatal 
outrages which thefe eager contentions occalion. Decay of Piety. 
Vasti'dity. n.f. [vafitas, Lat. from vajly,] Widenefs; im- 
menfity. A barbarous word. 

Perpetual durance, 

Through all the world’s vaftidity\ Shakefpeare. 

Va'stly. adv. [from vaft.] Greatly; to a great degree. 

Holland’s refolving upon its own defence, without our fhare 
in the war, would leave us to enjoy the trade of the world, 
and thereby grow vaftly both in ftrength and treafures. Temple. 

It is vaftly the concern of government, and of themfelves 
too, whether they be morally good or bad. * South, 

Vastness. n.f. [from vaftj Lnmenfity ; enormous greatnefs. 
Behemoth, biggeft born of earth, up heav’d 
His vaftnefs. Milton's Par. Loft . 

She by the rocks compell’d to ftay behind. 

Is by the vaftnefs of her bulk confin’d. Waller. 

When I compare this little performance with the vaftnefs 
of my fubjeH, methinks I have brought but a cockle-fhell of 
water from the ocean. " Glanville. 

Ariofto obferved not moderation in the vaftnefs of his 

drau S ht * ’ ^ Dryden. 

Hence we may difeover the caufe of the vaftnefs of the 

ocean. Bentley s Sermons. 

Vasty, adj. [xromvaft.~\ Large; enormoufly great. 

I can call fpirits from the vafty deep. & Shakefpeare. 
Vat. n.f [vat, Dutch, pat, Saxon.] A veffel in which li¬ 
quors are kept in the immature ftate. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d. Shakefp 

Let him produce his vats and tubs in oppofition to,heaps 
of arms and ftandards. Addifon 

Wouldft thou thy vats with gen’rous juice fhould froth 
Refpeci: thy ore hats. Phi'll 

Va'ticide. n.f. [yates and ceedo, Latin.] A murderer of poets' 

1 he caitiff vaiicide conceiv’d a prayer. Pope's Dunciad. 
1° \ ATidKATE. n. [vaticinor, Latin.] To prophefy; to 
pradtife preduftion. J 

The moft admired of all prophane prophets, whofe predic¬ 
tions have been fo much cried up, did vaticinate here. Howd. 

Vava'sour. 
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V A U 

Va'vascur. n.f [ vavajfeur, Fr.] One who himfelf holding 
of a fuperior lord, has others holding under him. 

Names have been taken of civil honours, as king, knight, 
valvafor, or vavafor , fquire. Camden. 

Va'udevil. n. f [ vaudeville , Fr.] A fong common among 
the vulgar, and lung about the ftreets, Trev. A ballad ; a 
trivial ftrain. 

VAULT, n. f [ voulie , Fr. volte ?, Ital. valuta, low Latin.] 

1. A continued arch. 

O, you are men of ftone : 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I’d ufe them fo 
That heaven’s vault fhould crack. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The word fignifies an orb or fphere. And this (hews us 
both the form of the Mofaical abyfs, which was included 
within this vault: and the form of the habitable earth, which 
was the outward lurface of this vault , or the cover of the 
abyfs.. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . A cellar. 

Creep into the kill-hole. 

He will feek there ; neither prefs, well, vault , but he hath 
an abftradf for the remembrance of. Shakejp. 

Th e wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakcfp. 

Whether your fruitful fancy lies 
To banifh rats that haunt our vault. Swift. 

3 . A cave ; a cavern. 

The filent vaults of death, unknown to light, 

And hell itfelf, lie naked to his fight. Sandys. 

4 . A repofitory for the dead. 

Shall I not be ftified in the vault, 

To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in. Shakef 
To Vault, v. a. [voider, Fr. from the noun.] 

To arch ; to fhape of a v< ult. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulied arch, and the rich cope 
Of fea and land, Much can diftinguifli ’twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn’d hones 
Upon th’humbl’d beach ? Shakejp . Cymheline . 

2 . To cover with an arch. 

Over-head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming vollies flew ; 

And flying vaulted either hoft with fire. Milton 

To V ault. v. n. voltiger , Fr. volteggiare , Italian. 

J. To leap ; to jump. 

Veiulting ambition, which o’erleaps itfelf. 

And falls on th’ other. Shakefpear s Macbeth . 

The pretty vaulting fea refus’d to drown me. 

Knowing that thou would’ft have me drown’d onfhorc. Sh. 
He is vaulting variable ramps 

In your defpite, upon your purfe. Shakcfp. 

If I could win a lady by vaulting into my faddle with my 
armour on, I fhould quickly leap into a wife. Shakcfp . 

Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree. Drydcn. 
If a man fhou’d leap a garret, or vault down the monu¬ 
ment, wou’d he leave the memory of a hero behind 
him ? Collier on Duelling. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegafus with all the heat and intre- 

bn. 


Addijo 


Not in ufe. 


pidity of youth. 

2 . To play the tumbler, or pofture-m after. 

Vault, n.f. [from the verb.] A leap ; a jump 

Vaultage. n.f [from vault.] Arched cellar. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it, 

That caves and worn by vaultages of France 

Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock 

In fecond accent to his ordnance. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Va'ulted. ad), [from vault.'] Arched ; concave. 

Reftorethe lock ! {he cries, and ail around 
Reftore the lock ! the vaulted roofs rebound. Pope. 

Va'clter. n. f. [from vault.] A leaper; a jumper; a tum¬ 
bler. * 

Va'ulty. adj. [from vault.] Arched; concave. A bad word. 

I will kifs thy deteftable bones. 

And put my eye-balls in thy vanity brows, 

And ring thefe fingers with thy houfhold worms. Shakefp. 

i’ll fay that is 110 't the lark, whofe notes do beat 
The vaulty heav’ns fo high above our heads. Shakefp . 

Va'unmure.k. f. [avant mur, Fr.] A falfe wall; a v/ork 
railed before the main wall. 

With another engine named the warwolfe, he pierced 
with one Hone, and cut, as even as a thread, two vaunt- 
mures. Camden's Retrains. 

This warlike captain, daily attempting the vanrnures, in 
the end by force obtained the fame ; and fo poflefled of the 
place, defperately kept it ’till greater help came running in, 
who, with wonderful expedition, clapt up a ftrong covering 
betwixt the wall and the vanmure. Knolles's Hi/l. of the Turks . 

To VAUNT, v. a. [ vantcr , Fr.] To boaft; to difplay with 
oftentation. 

Not that great champion 
Whom famous poets verfe fo much doth vaunt ; 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extolfd, 

So many furies and fharp hits did haunt. Fairy Queen. 


U D D 

T which her vaur.teth moft. 

In fkilrul knitting of loft iilken twine 

My vanquifher fpoil’d of his vaunted fpoil X */"• 

/aunt. v.n. L * Mdtoti, 


To V 

! \ T ° P Ia ythe braggart; to talk with oftentation • to 
vamfhow; to boaft. WU011 > 


make 


■ You fay, you are a better foldier; 

Let it appear fo ; make your vaunting true 0 ; 

. The j^ons of magick were put down, and the\r^ 
tng in wiidom reproved with diTrace. ur.rj F Vaunu 

So fpake th’ apoftate angel, though in pain • * VU ’ 7 * 
Taunting aloud, but rack’d with deep defpair ’ u; 

1 ride which prompts a man to vaunt and overvaL^' v 
he is, does incline him to difvalue what he has. Gov nf T hat 

2 . I fcarcely know in what fenfe Dryden has ufed this* wotA****' 
lefs it be mlfwritten for vaults. r djUn- 

Tis he : I feel him now in ev’ry part; 

Like a new world he vaunts about my heart h , 
V A UK; r [from th e verb.] Brag; boaft; din oftemaS' 
. Sir J olm 1 errot ber >t his courfe not to that point k * * 

counfeu !' 6 “ fCOr "’ * nd “ 4 his Tn 

Him I reduc’d With other promifes and other vaunt sMlZt 

ouch vaunts who can with patience read, 

Who thus deferibes his hero when he’s dead ? 

In heat of aeftion flain, he fcorns to fall, 

But ftill maintains the war, and fights at all. GW,;// 
Vaunt, n.f [from avant, Fr.] Th^ firft part. Not ufed 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings. Sloak 

Va'unter. n.f. [vauteur, Fr. from vaunt.] Boafter; .bra^art» 
man given to vain oftentation. fab i 

Some feign 

To menage fteeds, as did this vaunter ; but in vain. Spenfer 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might; ^ J 
In threats the foremoft, but the lag in fight? * Dr-den 
\ a un tfui.. adj. [vaunt and jull.] Boaftful; oftentatious. 

^ Whiles all the heavens on lower creatures fail'd 
Young Clarion, with vauntful luftihed, 

After his guile did caft abroad to fare. Spenfer. 

Va'untingly. adv. [from vaunting.] Boaftfully; olteiua* 

1 tioufly. 

I heard thee fay, and vauntingly thou fpak’fl: it. 

That thou wert caufe of noble Glo’fter’s death. Shakefp, 
Va'ward. n.f. [van and ward] Forepart 

Since we have the vatvard of the day. 

My love lhall hear the mufic of my hounds, $ hakefp, 

Marcius, 

Their hands i’th’ vaward are the Antiates 
Of their beft truft. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He defired nothing more than to have confirmed his au¬ 
thority in the minds of the Vulgar, by the prefent and ready 
attendance of the vayved. Knollcs's Hif. of the Turks. 

U'berty. n.f [ubertas, Latin.] Abundance; fruitfulnefs. 
Ubica'tion. ) n.f. [from ubi, Latin.] Local relation; vvhere- 
Ubi'ety. ^ nefs. A fcholaftick term. 

Relations, ubi cations, duration, the vulgar philofophy ad¬ 
mits to be fomething ; and yet to enquire in what place they 
are, were grofs. Glanvilk. 

Ubi'quitary. adj. [from ubtque, Latin.] Exifting every where. 
For wealth and an ubiquitary commerce, none can exceed 
her. How. 

Ubi'quitary. n.f [from ubique, Latin.] One that exifts 
every where. 

How far wide is Aquinas, which faith, by the famereafon 
that an angel might be in two places, he might be in as many 
as you will ? See now, either Xavier is every where, or elfe 
the carcafs of a friar is more fubtle than the nature of an 
angel. To conclude, either Aquinas is falfe, or the papifts 
ubiquitaries. Hall: 

L t biquity. n.f [from ubique , Latin.] Omniprefence; exif- 
tence at the fame time in all places. 

In the one there is attributed to God death, whereof di¬ 
vine nature is riot capable; in the other ubiquity unto man, 
which human nature admitteth not. Hooker. 

Pern fhe bight, 

A folemh wight. 

As you fhould meet. 

In any ftreet. 

In that ubiquity. B- Johnfon* 

Could they think that to be infinite and immenfe, the ubi¬ 
quity of which they could thruft into a corner of their 

clofet. ' So T!f 

UDDER, n.f. [ubep, Saxon; uder, Dutch, uber , Lat.] The 
breaft or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 

A lionnefs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground. 

Sithence the cow 

Produc’d an ampler ftore of milk ; the fhe-goat, 

Not without pain, dragg’d her diftended udder. 
U'dderld. adj. [from udder.] Furnifhed with udders. 

Marian foft could ftroke the udder d cow, a P 

Veal* 


Shakefp* 


Prior* 


















Veal 


VEG 

r r veeh a calf, veeler , vefer , to bring forth a calf, old 

^ ‘ "JJitelius, Latin.] The flefh of a calf killed for the table. 

Fren Vould’ft thou with mighty beef augment thy meaT 
Seek Leadenhall; St. James’s fends thee veal Gay. 

S V 1 n. f. r veflio , veftito, Latin.] Theaaof car- 

Yectio. • (. • or being carried. 

V£ 'Tne. A vlted lords are foftly lolling in their chariots j.fpew 

F \siutatim feldora ufed amongft the antients. A, bu.hnot. 

°,' RE . f vtO»ra, Latin -] Carnage. 

' E Three thino'S one nation felleth unto anotner; the com- 

« nat ure yieldeth it, the manufacture and the veliure 
modityas naiur j Bacons EJfays. 

°TTTv. n. [yirer, French.] To turn about. 
i0 If a wild uncertainty prevail. 

And turn your veering heart with ev’ry gale; 

You lofe the fruit of all your formei caie. 

For the fad project of a juft defpair. Rofcommon. 

Nioh rivers mouth, where wind 
Veers of?, as oft he fteers and fhifts her fail. Milton. 

I have no tafte of the noify praife 
Of o-iddy crouds, as changeable as winds ; 

Servants to change, and blowing with the tice 
Of fwol’n fuccefs ; but veering with its ebb. Dryden. 

A-head the mafter pilot fteers 
And as he leads, the following navy veers. Dryden. 

It is a double misfortune to a nation given to change, 
when they have a fovereign that is prone to fall m with all 
the turns and veerings of the people. AcUiJon s Freeholder. 

The wind veered about to north-weft. Verbam. 

To Veer. v. a. 

1. To let out. 

As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, 
to enlarge and veer out all fail ; fo to take it in and contract 
it, is of no lefs praife when the argument doth alk it. E. j obnj. 

2 . To turn ; to change. 

I fee the haven nigh at hand,^ 

To which I mean my weary courfe to bend ; 

Veer the main-fheet, and bear up with the land. Spenfer. 
Sailing farther, it veers its lilly to the weft, and regardeth 
that quarter, wherein the land is nearer or greater. Brown. 
Vegetabi'lity. n.f [from vegetable .] Vegetable nature; 
the quality of growth without fenfation. 

The coagulating fpirits of falts, and lapidifical juice oi 
the fea, entering the parts of the plant, overcomes its vege- 
tability, and converts it unto a lapideous fubftance. Browne. 
VEGETABLE, n. f [ vegetabilis, lchool Lat. vegetable, Fr.] 
Any thing that has growth without fenfation, as plants. 

Vegetables are organized bodies confiding of various parts, 
containing veftels furnifhed with difterentjuices ; and taking in 
their nounfhment from without, ufually by means of a root, 
by which they are fixed to the earth, or to fome other body, 
as in the generality of plants ; fometimes by means of pores 
diftributecT over the whole furface, as in lub-marine 
pl ant3> Hill's Materia Medica. 

Let brutes and vegetables that cannot drink. 

So far as drought and nature urges, think. Wil'er. 

In vegetables it is the fhape, and in bodies, not propagated 
by feed, it is the colour we moft fix on. Locke. 

Other animated fubftances are called vegetables , which 
have within themfelves the principle of another fort of life 
and growth, and of various productions of leaves, flowers 
and fruit, fuch as. we fee in plants, herbs, trees. IVatts. 

Vegetable, adj: [ vegetabilis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a plant. 

The vegetable world, each plant and tree, 

From the fair cedar on the craggy brow. 

To creeping mofs. Prior. 

Both mechanifms are equally curious, from one uniform 
juice to extradt all the variety of vegetable juices; or from 
luch variety of food to make a fluid very near uniform to the 
blood of an animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The well fhower’d earth 

Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Thomfon . 

2 . Having the nature of plants. 

Amidft them flood the tree of life. 

High eminent, blooming ambrofial. fruit 
Of vegetable gold. Milton's Par. Loft. 

That vegetative terreftrial hath been ever the (landing fund, 
out of which is derived the matter of all animal and vegetable 
bodies. Woodward's Nat. Hijl . 

To Ve'gf.t ate. v.n. [vegeto, Latin] To grow as plants ; to 
flioot out; to grow without fenfation. 

Rain-water may be endued with fome vegetating or pro- 
lifick virtue, derived from fome faline or oleofe particles. Ray. 

As long as the feeds remained lodged in a natural foil, 
they would loon vegetate , and fend forth a new fet of 
trees. Woodward. 

See dying vegetables life fuflain ; 

See life diilolving vegetate again. Pope's EJfay on Man. 
Vegeta'tion. n.f [from vegeto, Latin.] 
l. The power of producing the growth of plants. 

The exterior lurface confided of a terreftrial matter proper 


V E H 

for the nourifhment of plants, being little entangled with 
mere mineral matter, that was unfit for vegetation. Id oodwar . 

The fun, deep-darting to the dark retreat 
Of vegetation , fets the {learning power . 

At large. Thomfon s Spring. 

Love warbles through the vocal groves. 

And vegetation paints the plain. _ Anonymous . 

2 The power of growth without fenfation. 

Plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures en¬ 
dued with fenfe, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation 

and of fertility. oo'er. 

Thefe pulfations I attribute to a plaftick nature, or vital 
principle, as the vegetation of plants muft alfo be. Kay . 

Ve'getative. adj. [yegetatif, Fr. from vegetate J 
I Having the quality of growing without life. 

Creatures vegetative and growing, have their feeds m 
themfelves. Raleigh's HJl. of the World. 

2 . Having the power to produce growth in plants. 

Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties, and vir- 
tues of the field. Broome’s Notes on Odyff 

Ve'getativeness. n.f [from vegetative .] The quality of 

producing growth. . . 

Vege'te. adj. [vigetus, Latin.] Vigorous; aftive ; fpntely. 

The foul was vegete, quick and lively ; full of the youth- 
fulnefs and fpritelinefs of youth. . South. 

The faculties in age muft be lefs vegete and nimble than. in 

Wallis. 

VE'GETIVE. adj. [from vegeto^ Latin.] Vegetable ; having the 

nature of plants. . . , . . c 

Nor rent off, but cut off ripe bean with a knife. 

For hindering ftalke of hir vegetive life. Tuff. Hufoandry. 
Ve'cetive. n.f. [from the adjedtive.] A vegetable. 

Hence vegetives receive their fragrant birth. 

And clothe the naked bofom of the earth. Sandys. 

The tree ftill panted in th’ unfinifh’d part. 

Not wholly vegetive', and heav’d her heart. Dryden . 

Vehemence. ] n r r, ve kementia, Latin. 

Ve’hemency. 3 J 

1. Violence; force. 

Univerfal hubbub wild. 

Of ftunning founds and voices all confus’d, 

Ailaults his ear with loudeft vehemence. Milton. 

2 . Ardour; mental violence ; terrour. 

Think ye are men ; deem it not impoflfible for you to err : 
fift impartially your own hearts, whether it be force of reafon, 
or vehemency of affedlion, which hath bred, and ftill doth 
feed thefe opinions in you. Hooker s Pref . 

The beft perfuafions 

Fail not to ufe ; and with what vehemency 
Th’ occafion (hall inftrudl you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Would it apply well to the vehemence of your aftedlion, 
that I fhould win what you would enjoy ? Shakefp. 

The extremity of the condition produced fome earneftnefs 
and vehemency of expreflion more than 01 dinary. Clarendon. 
This pure caufe would kindle my rap’d fpirits 
To fuch a flame of facred vehemence. 

That dumb things wou’d be mov’d to fympathize. Milton. 
He hurries on his adtion with variety of events, and ends 
it in lefs compafs than two months. This vehemence of his 
is moft fuitable to my temper. Dryden. 

Marcus is over-warm ; his fond complaints 
Have fo much earneftnefs and pafiion in them, 

I hear him with a fecret kind of horror. 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. Addifon's Cato. 

VEHEMENT, adj. [vehement, Fr. vehemens, Latin.] 

1. Violent; forcible. 

A ftrong imagination hath more force upon light and fubtile 
motions, than upon motions vehement or ponderous. Bacon. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire for a long time, without 
any change. Grew. 

2 . Ardent; eager ; fervent. 

By their vehement inftigation. 

In this juft fuit come I to move your grace. Shakefp « 

I Find 

In all things elfe delight indeed ; but fuch. 

As us’d or not, works in the mind no change,^ 

Nor vehement defire. Milton s Par. Lqjl. 

Ve'hemently. aclv. [from vehement.] 

1. Forcibly. 

2 . Pathetically; urgently. 

The chriftian religion inculcates kindnefs more vehe¬ 
mently, and forbids malice and hatred more ftridlly than any 
religion did before. Tdlotjon. 

Ve'hicle. n.f. [vehiculum, Latin.] 

1. That in which any thing is carried. 

Evil fpirits might very properly appear in vehicles of flame, 

to terrify and furprize. Addijon's Guardian. 

2 . That part of a medicine which ferves to make the principal 
ingredient potable. 

That the meat defeends by one paflage ; the drink, or 
moiftening vehicle by another, is a popular tenent. Brown. 
2 . That by means of which anv thing is conveyed. 
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V E I 

— 

To Veil. «. [vd „, Lat See VaS. ] 

t. To cover with a veil, or any thing which conceals the 

Her face was veil d\ yet to my fancied ficrht 
Love, Pweetnbfs, gcodnefs in her perfon ftiin’d.’ Milton 

ti^thlirS: atd /acef ^° n ** ** Went t0 P»* 

2 . To cover ; to invert. 

I defcry, 

From yonder blazing cloud that veils the hill 
One of the heav’nly hoft. 5 

3 * To hide; to conceal. 

Of darknefs vifible fo much be lent, 

V PII AS h c lf r t0 f leW ’ r half ™ il thedee P Intent Pope's Dunciad. 
VEIL. n.J. [velum, Latin.J 

I. A cover to conceal the face. 

To feed his fiery luftful eye, 

He fnatch’d the that hung her face before. Fairy Queen. 

TX7 . , he 1 a P hian c I ueen from that fierce battle borne. 

With gored hand, and veil fo rudely torn, 

Like terror did among the immortals breed. Waller. 

I he famous painter cou’d allow no place 
For private forrow in a prince’s face : 

Vet, that his piece might not exceed belief, 

Fie cart a veil upon fuppofed grief. Waller 

As veils tranfparent cover* but. net hide. 

Such metaphors appear when right apply’d. 

hen through the phrafe we plainly fee the fenfe, 

1 ruth with fuch obvious meanings will difpenfe. Granville. 
She accepts the hero, and the dame 

Wraps in her vail, and frees from fenfe of rtiame. Pete 
2 . A cover ; a difguife. ^ ' 

I will pluck the borrow’d veil of modefty from the fo 
‘ ^ Fage ; divulge Page himfelf far a fecure and 

wilful A 6 f eon. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Knock on my heart; for thou haft Kill to find 
If it found fohd, or be fill’d with wind ; 

And thro them'/ofwordsthouview’ft the naked mind. Dry. 

I he lll-natUred man expofes thofe failings in human na- 

■t*ir txt* U h ‘ ch t ^ ie ot ^ er would cart a veil over. Addifon. 

VLIK . 7i. f. [< veine , Fr. vena, Latin.j 

V he veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries ieffected back again towards the heart, and uniting 
their channels as they approach it, till at laft they all form 
thiee large veins ; the cava defeendens, which brings the blood 
back nom all the parts above the heart; the cava afeendejis, 
whsen brings the blood from all the parts below the heart • 
and the porta , which carries the blood to the liver. The 
coats of the veins are the fame with thofe of the arteries, 
only the mufcular coat is as thin in all the veins, as it is in 
the capillaiy arteries; the prefture of the blood againft the 
Tides of the veins being lefs than that againft the Tides of 
the aiteries. In the veins there is no pulfe, becaufe the blood 
is thiown into them with a continued ftream, and becaufe it 
moves from a narrow channel to a wider. The capillary 
veins unite with one another, as the capillary arteries. In 
all the veins perpendicular to the horizon, excepting thofe of 
the uteius and of the porta, are fmall membranes or 
valves ; like fo many half thimbles ftuck to the fide of 
the veins, with tneir mouths towards the heart. In the 
motion of the blood towards the heart, they are prefted clofe 
to the Tide of the veins ; but if blood fhould fall back, it 
muft fill the valves ; and they being diftended, flop up the 
channel, fo that no blood can repals them. Ejhiincy. 

When I did firft impart my love to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; I was a gentleman. Shakefpeare. 

Horror chill 

^Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. Milton . 

2 . PIollow; cavity. 

Found where cafual fire 
Had wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 

Down to the veins of earth. Milton's Par. Loji. 

Let the glafs of the prifrns be free from veins , and their 
Tides be accurately plane, and well polifhed, without thofe 
numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife from fand- 

Newton's Opticks. 

3 . Courfe of metal in the mine. 

There is a vein for the filver. J°h xxviii. 1 . 

^ Part hidden veins digg’d up, nor hath this earth 
Lntrails unlike, of mineral and ftone. Milton. 

It is in men as in foils, where fometimes there is a vein of 
gold which the owner knows not of. Swift's Thoughts. 

4 . Tendency or turn of the mind or genius. 

vv e ought to attempt no more than what is in the com- 
pafs of our genius, and according to our vein. Dryden. 

5 . ir avourable moment; time when any inclination is predo¬ 
minant. 

Artizans have not only their growths and perfe&ions, but 
like wife their veins and times. Wotton's Architecture. 


Boyle. 

Milton. 


6 . Humour; temper. 

I put your grace in mind 

Of what you promis’d me. 

I am not in the giving vein to-dav c 1 r r 

Certainly he that hath a fatiricaf vein “f: *'<*. III. 
= afraid of hi, wit, fo he had need’ .$**** 

stoIdlT™" 5 thcmfelves in p#‘ §* *7- 

Speak’* thou in earned or in jetting fff P « r - loft. 

71,6 CUr , n ?. rft ™ ck th = ufurer “P°n the right rfjf 1 ' 


7- 


'fa. 


Swift. 


Spenfer. 


Continued difpofition. 

1 he vein I have had of running into fpccular 
kind, upon a greater feene of trade" have loft ° f th « 
Tent fervice. colt this p re . 

8 . Current; continued production. Temple, 

He can open a vein of true and noble thinking 

9. Strain; quality. nuncing. 

Now fomewhat fmg, whofe endlefs fouvenanr. 

Among the fhepherds may aye remain ; 

Whether thee lift, thy loved lafe advance, 

to t 1 h , 0nour Pan Wlth hl g h er hymns of prai-e 

vfrTn ; V3riegati0n ’ as tlle veins of the marble 
VLiny. \ a< §' [peineux, Fr. from vein.] 

1 • I' uJl of veins. 

2 . Streaked ; variegated. 

1 he root of an old white thorn will make - 
box. and combs, and many of .hem 

Effulgent, hence the veiny marble &neT ’ 

Vhlle I T V. n.f. pMem, Fr. velleitas, from 

JffL ' S 1C £Crm Ufed ‘° ioweft fegL 

The wifhing of a thing is not properlv the tilling olt 
but ,t ,s that winch ,s called by the fthoals an impeleS '/ 
leity, and Imports no more than an idle, im-oD'-rarivp „ ‘ 

piacency in, and defire of the end, without any conf, em 
tion of the means. y 

1 0 } f ^FICA 1 E V. a. [vellico, Latin.] To twitch^ to 
pluck ; to a& by ftimulation. ’ t0 

fen!! 10 ’' fmelk 3re a " ftr ° ng ’ and d ° P ul1 anJ the 

Convulfions arifmg from fomething vellicatim a newcTn 
us extremity, are mtfrvery dangerous. Arbut'omt 

Mm 0 *- Twitching; flfZ. 

A1 purgers have a kind of twitching and viUhatim, be- 
iid^ the griping, which coineth of wind. Bacon. 

lliere muft be a particular motion and vellicatim iimreft 
upon the nerves, eife the fenfation of heat will not be 
produced. Oa/rs’s Improvement of the Mm!. 

j y-. F ‘ r - veamen, Latin ; rather vitidinum, 

low Latin.] Tile jfkin of a calf dreffed for the writer 

I he fkul! was very thin, yielding to the lead preffure of 
my finger, as a piece of vellum. JVifeman. 

Velocity. n.J. [velociie, Fr .velocity, Latin.] Speed; fv/ift- 
neis ; quick motion. 

Had the velocities of the feveral planets been greater or 
e s than they are now, at the fame diftances from the fun; 

Oi ^aci theii diftances from the fun, or the quantity of the 
un s matter, and confequently his attractive power, been 
gyeatei 01 leis than they are now, with the fame velocities: 
they would not have revolved in concentric circles, but 
moved in hyperbola s or parabola’s, or in ellipfes very ec- 
centric. Bentley's Sermons. 

Velvet, n.f [ veluto, Ital. villus, Latin, velours, Fr.] Silk 
with a fhort fur or pile upon k. 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

Vv ith each an oaken chaplet on his head. Dryden. 

The different ranging the fuperficiai parts of bodies, as of 
velvet , watered filk, we think probably is nothing but the 
different refraction of their infenfible parts. Locke. 

Velvet, adj. 

1 . Made of velvet. 

t his was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difh. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2 . Soft; delicate. 

Through the velvet leaves the wind. 

All unfeen, ’gan pafiage find. 

Poor deer, quoth he, thou mak’ft a teftament 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had too much. Then being alone 
Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends ; 

’1 is right, quoth he ; thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. 

To Vf/lvet. v. n. To paint velvet. 

Verditure, ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
paleft green that is, but good to velvet upon black: in any 
drapery. ^ Peacham on Drawing. 

Ve'l ore. n.f [ velours, Fr.] Velvet. An old word. 

His horfe with one girt, fix times pieced, and a woman’s 
crupper of velure, pieced with packthread. Shakefp. 

VTNAL. 


Shake/. 


Shakefp . 



VE'NAL. adj. [venal, Fr. vehalis, Latin.] 

j. Mercenary; proftitute. 

This verfe be thine, my friend, nor thou refufe 

This, from no venal or ungrateful mufe. Pope. 

j. [from vein.] Contained in the veins. A technical word. 

It is unreasonable to affirm, that the cool venal blood 
fhould be heated fo high in the interval of two pulfes. Pay. 

Vena lity, n. f. [venalite, Fr. from venal.] Mercenarinefs; 
proftitution. 

Vena-TICK. adj. [ven.aticus, Latin.] Ufed in hunting. 

Vena'tion. n. f. [venatio, Latin.] The a£h or practice of 
hunting. 

The manner of their venation we fhall find to be other- 
ways than by fawing away of trees. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

To VEND. v. a. [vendre, Fr. vendo , Lat.] To fell; to offer 
to fale. 

He had a great parcel of glaffes packed up, which not hav¬ 
ing the occafion he expe&ed to vend, and make ufe of, lay 
by him. Boyle. 

Vendee, n.f. [from vend.] One to whom any thing is fold. 

If a vicar fows his glebe, or if he fells his corn, and the 
vendee cuts it, he muft pay the tithes to the parfon. Ayliffe. 

Ve'nder. n.f [ vendeur , Fr. from vend.] A feller. 

Where the confumption of commodity is, the venders feat 
themfelves. . Graunt. 

Thofe make the moft noife who have the leaft to fell, which 
is very obfervable in'the venders of card-matches. Addifon. 

VE'NDIBLE. adj. [ vendibilis, Latin.] Saleable; marketable. 

Silence only is commendable 

In a neat’s tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. Shakefp. 

This fo profitable and vendible a merchandize, rifeth not 
to a proportionable enhancement with other lefs beneficial 
commodities. Carew. 

The .ignorant mine-man, aiming only at the obtaining a 
quantity of fuch a metal as may be vendible under fuch a de¬ 
terminate name, has neither the defign nor Kill to make nice 
feparations of the heterogeneous bodies. Boyle. 

Ve'ndibleness. n.f. [from vendible. ] Theftatcof beingfaleable. 

Vendita'tjon. n.J. [venditatio, from vendito, Latin.] Bcaft- 
ful difplay. 

Some, by a cunning proteftation againft all reading, and 
venditation of their own naturals, think to divert the fagacity 
of their readers from themfelves, and cool the feent of their 
own fox-like thefts ; when yet they arc lo rank as a man may 
find whole pages together ufurped from one author. B.Johnfon. 

VendTtion. n.J. [venditio, Fr. vendition, Latin.] Sale; the 

a<ft of felling. 

To Ve-ne'er, v. a.. [among cabinet-makers.] To make a kind 
ol marquetry or inlaid work, whereby feveral thin flices cf 
fine woods of different forts are faftened or glued on a ground 
of fome common wood. Bailey. 

Ve'nefice. n. f. [ vcncficium , Latin.] The practice of poifoning. 

Venefi'cial. adj. from veneficium, Latin.] A&ino-by poifon"- 
bewitching. 

O 

The magical virtues of miflelto, and conceived efficacy 
unto veneficial intentions, feemeth a Pagan relique derived 
from the antient Druides. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

VenefFciously. adv. [from venefeium, Latin.] By poifon or 
witchcraft. 

Left witches fhould draw or prick their names therein, 
and vencficioufy miichief their perfons, they broke the 

Brozun’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Venemous, adj. [from venin, Fr.] Poifonous. Commonly, 
though not better, venomous. 

The barbarians faw the venemous beaft hang on his 

T**- * Aft# xxviii. 4. 

ToVENENATE. v.a. [ veneno , Latin.] To poilon; to in¬ 
fect with poifon. 

Thefe miafins entering the body, are not fb energic, as to 
venmatc the entire mafs of blood in an inftant. " Harvey. 

By giving this in fevers after calcination, whereby the ve- 
nenate parts are carried off. Woodward on Fo/fils. 

Venenaiton. n. J. [from venenate.] Poifon; venom. 

1 his venenation fhoots from the eye ; and this way a bafi- 
Hlk may impoifon. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

enene. i adj. [yeneneux, Fr. from ■venenum, Latin.] Poi- 
eneno'se. j fonous ; * venemous. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate ve- 
KeK ( T , d , ies ? or to 2ttra<a or evacate them hence. Harvey . 

' f al P h ^ ln hls treatife of g^lls, under which he com- 
pnnends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, de- 
rnonftrates that all fuch tumours, where any infeefts are 
uund, are raffed up by fomc v.enenoj'e liquor, which, toa e - 

VEWp lth m e i? Cgg /> fuch infea$ & cd u P on the leaves. Ray. 

FRaBLE. adj. [ venerable , Fr. vcnerabilis, Latin.] To 

regarded with awe ; to be treated with reverence. 

fome rn th ^ n ci ni rT 0f ^ G ° d filCW 

me rare effeft of his power ; or in regard of death, which 

did m K S haV . C f f Cr ? d f ° r thG teftil B° n y of Jefus Chriff, 
Kitby make the places vchere they died venerable. Hooka - 

Th X , 0 i mt le pal ? age caf F’ fafe » aiK l plain, 
oat leads us to this venerable wall. Fairf 


Tax . 


Ye lamps of heav’n !' he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free. Thou venerable Ky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs, ador’d with dread, 

Be all of you adjur’d. Drydeh's Msi. IL 

Ve'nerably. adj. [from venerable.] In a manner that excites 
reverence. 

The Palatine, proud Rome’s imperial feat, 

An awful pile 1 ftands venerably great. 

'Thither the kingdoms and the nations come. Addifon. 

To Ve'nerate. v a. [vencrer, Fr. veneror , Latin.] To re¬ 
verence ; to treat with veneration ; to regard with awe. 

When bafenefs is exalted, do not bate 
The place its honour for the pferfo'n’s lake: 

The fhrine is that which thou doft venerate, 

And not the beaft that bears it on its back. Herbert , 

The lords and ladies here approaching paid 
Their homage, with a low obeilance made; 

And feem’d to venerate the facred {hade. Dryden. 

A good clergyman muft love and venerate the gofpel that 
he teaches, and prefer it to all other learning. Clariffa . 

Venera tiov. n.J. [vene>ation, Fr. veaeratio, Lat.] Reverend 
regard; awful refpebt. 

Theology is the comprehenftdn of all other knowledge, 
directed to its true end, i. e. the honour and veneration of 
the creator, and the happinefs of mankind. Locke . 

V7e find a fccret awe and veneration for one who moves 
above us in a regular and illuftrious courfe of virtue. Addifon. 
Venera tor. n.J. | from venerate.] Revcrencer. 

It the ftate of things, as they now appear, involve a re¬ 
pugnancy to an eternal exmence, the arguments muft be 
conclufive to thofe great priefts and venerators of nature. Hale* 
Vene'real. adj. [venereus , Latin.] 

1 . Relating to love. 

1 hefe are no verier cal figns ; 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. Shakef 

T hen fvypl’n with pride, into the fnare I fell,- 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains, 

Soften’d with pleafure arid voluptuous life. Milton. 

"I hey are averfe to venereal pleafure. Addifon. 

2 . Confilfing.of copper, called venus by chemifts. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unfophifticated foever, rub¬ 
bed upon the whetted blade ot a knife, will not impart its 
latent colour. Boyle. 

Venertous. .adj. [from veneryf] Libidinous ; luftful. 

1 he male is lefter than the female, and very vcncreous. Derh. 
VE'NERY. n. f [venerie, from verier , Fr.] 

1 . The fpor-t of hunting. 

T o the woods fhe goes to ferve ner turn, 

And feek her fpoufe, that from her ftill does fly, 

And follows other game and vencry. Fairy Ejueen, 

Defcribing hearts of vencry and fifties, he hath fparingTy in- 
ferted the vulgar conditions thereof. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The Norman demolifhed many churches and chapels in 
New Foreft, to make it fitter for his pleafure and ve- 

”22- „ r ‘ Howeh 

2 . [from Venus.] The pleafures of the bed. 

Contentment, without the pleafure of lawful venery , is 
^ continence ; of unlawful, chaftity. Grew's Cifmolf 

Veney. n.f. About; a turn. 

I biuis d my fhm with playing at fword and dao-aer, three 
veneys for a difh of ftev/ed prunes. Uakefpeare. 

Venesection, n.f. [vena and feCiio, Latin.] Blood-lettino - 5 
tne act ot opening a vein ; phlebotomy. 

Ir the inflammation be fudden, after evacuation by lenient 
purgatives, or a clyfter and vehejefliori, have recourfe to ano- 

T c \r^ 1 Vijeman's Surgery. 

lo VLNGE. v.a. [ vettger, French.] To avenge; to punifh. 

You are above, 

You juPrices, that thefe our nether crimes. 

So fpeedily can venge. Shakef 

Ve'ngeable. adj. [from venge.] Revengeful; malicious. 

A thrillant dart he threw, 

ire > and V -”S eab l‘ def P ite - Spenfer. 

VE NGEATCE. 71 . f. [ vengeance , French.]. 

1 . Punilhment; penal retribution; aventjement. 

The right conceit which they had, that to perjury ven¬ 
geance is due, was not without goofi effe& as touching their 
lives, who feared the wilful violation of oaths. , Hooker. 

All the ftor’d vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

T he fouls of all that I had murder’d 
Came to my tent, and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard. Shakefp. 
Let me fee thy vengeance on them. J et - m x [ 2Q \ 

Refolutions of future reforming do not always fatisfy 
thy juitice, nor prevent thy vengeance for former mifear- 
riages. , K. Charles. 

Jove s and Lntona s fon hi’B wrath exprefs’d. 

In vengeance of his violated prieft. Dryden . 

. * he ^ : or u 3 mterceeded with heaven for the innocent, and 

implored its vengeance on the criminal. Addifon's Spectator. 
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2. It is ufed in familiar language. To do with a vengeance , is to 
do with vehemence ; what a vengeance , emphatically what ? 
Till the day appear, of refpiration to the juft, 

And vengeance to the wicked. Milton. 

When the fame king adventured to murmur, the pope 
could threaten to teach him his duty with a vengeance . Raleigh. 

Afmodeus the fifhy fume 
Drove, though enamour’d, from the fpoufe 
Of Tobit’s fon, and with a vengeance lent 
From Medea poft to Egypt, there faft bound. Milton . 

But what a vengeance makes thee fly 
From me too, as thine enemy? Hudibras. 

V e'ngeful. adj. [from vengeance and full.] Vindictive; re¬ 
vengeful ; retributive. 

Doubt not but God 

Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Milton. 

Diffembling for her fake his rifing cares. 

And with wife lilence pond’ring vengeful wars. Prior. 

| adj. [ veniel , Fr. from venia, Latin.] 

1. Pardonable ; fufeeptive of pardon ; excufable. 

If they do nothing ’tis a venial flip. Shakefpeare. 

More veniable is a dependence upon potable gold, whereof 
Paracelfus, who died himfelf at forty-feven, gloried that he 
could make other men immortal. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
What horror will invade the mind. 

When the ftrid judge, who would be kind. 

Shall have few venial faults to find ? Rofommon. 

While good men are in extirpating mortal fins, I fhould 
rally the world out of indecencies and venial tranfgref- 
frons. Addifon. 

2 . Permitted ; allowed. 

No more of talk where God, or angel-gueft. 

With man, as with his friend, familiar us’d 
To lit indulgent, and with him partake 
Rural repaft ; permitting him the while 
Venial difeourfe unblam’d. Milton's Bar. Lcf. 

Ve'ni alness. n. f. [from venial.'] State of being excufable. 
Venison, n. f. [‘ venaifon , French.] Game ; beaft of chafe; 
the flefh of deer. 

Shall we kill us venifon P 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Shou’cl have their round haunches gor’d. Shakefpeare. 

We have a hot venifon pafty to dinner. Shakefpeare. 

In the records of Ireland, no mention is made of any 
park, though there be vert and venifon within this 
land. Davies's Hif. of Ireland. 

He for the feaft prepar’d, 

In equal portions with the venfon fhar’d. Dry den. 

VENOM, n. f [venin , French.] Poifon. 

Your eyes, which hitherto hath borne in them 
The fatal balls of murthering bafilifks: 

The venom of fuch looks we fairly hope 
Have loft their quality. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Beware of yonder dog ; 

Look, when he fawns, he bites ; 'and, when he bites, 

His venom tooth will rankle to the death. ShakcJ. Rich. III. 

Like fome tall tree, the monfter of the wood, 
O’erftiading all that under him would grow. 

He fheds his venom on the plants below. Dryden. 

To Venom, v. a. To infed with venom. 

Venomous, adj. [from venom.'] 

1. Poifonous. 

Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 

And venomous to thy eyes. Shakefp. Coriolanue . 

2 . Malignant; mifehievous. 

A pofterity not unlike their majority of mifehievous pro¬ 
genitors ; a venomous and deftruclive progeny. Brown. 

This falfity was broached by Cochleus, a venomous writer; 
one carelefs of truth or falfhood. Addifon. 

Ve / nomously. adv. [from venomous.^ Poifonoufly ; mifehie- 

voufly; malignantly. 

His unkindnefs, 

That ftrip’d her from his benedidion, turn’d her 

To foreign cafualties. Thefe things fling him 

So venomoufly , that burning fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shakefp. K. Lea). 

His praife of foes is venomoufy nice ; 

So touch’d, it turns a virtue to a vice. Dryden. 

Ve'nomousness. n. f. [from venomous .I oilonoufnefs; ma¬ 
lignity. 

VEN T. n. f. [ fente , French.] 

i. A final 1 aperture; a hole; a fpiracle; paflage at which any 
tiling is let out. 

On her breaft 

'T here is a vent of blood, and fomething blown ; 

The like is on her arm. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat)a. 

They at once their reeds 
Put forth, and to a narrow vent apply’d 
With niceft touch. Milton s Par. Lof. 

Have near the bung-hole a little vent -hole flopped with a 
fpilc'. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 


Scarce any countries that are much annoyed with mm 
quakes, that have not one of thefe fiery vents Air* - 
that fire, whereby it gains an exit. ' IV *7*^ 

To draw any drink, be not at the trouble of opening ^ 
or if you take out the vent, flay not to put it in J 

Full o’er their heads the fwelling bag he rent 
And all the furies iffued at the vent. * p 

2 . Paflage out of fecrecy to publick notice. ”°P e ‘ 

It failed by late fetting-out, and fome contrariety of w 
ther, whereby the particular defign took vent before* 

3 . The ad of opening. Cotton. 

The farmer’s cades mature. 

Now call for vent ; his lands exhauft, permit 

indulge a-while. pri\ 

4 . Emiflion ; paflage. * ** J ~‘ 

The fmother’d fondnefs burns within him; 

When moft it fwells and labours for a vent. 

The fenfe of honour, and defire of fame, 

Drive the big paflion back into his heart. Addifon's Cato 

5 . Difcharge ; means of difeharge. 

Plad, like grief, been dew’d in tears, 

Without the vent of words. Milton 

Land-floods are a great improvement of land, where a 
vent can be had. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

6 . [vente, Fr. venditio , Lat.] Sale. 

For the mart, it was alledged that the vent for Englifli 
cloaths would hereby be open in all times of war. Hayward. 

By this war there is no vent for any commodity but of 
wool. ^ Temple's Mfcellany. 

He drew off a thoufand copies of a treatife, which not 
one in threefcore can underftand, can hardly exceed the vent 
of that number. Pope's Letters. 

To Vent. v. a. [venter, French, from the noun 3 [venture 
Italian.] 

1 . To let out at a fmall aperture. 

2 . To let out; to give way to. 

Hunger broke ftone walls ; that the gods fent not 
Corn for the rich men only: with thefe Ihreds 
They vented their complainings. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When men are young, and have little elfe to dp, they 
might vent the overflowings of their fancy that way. Denham. 

Lab’ring ftill, with endlefs difeontent, 

The queen of heav’n did thus her fury vent. Dryden. 

3 . To utter; to report. 

Had it been vented and impofed in fome of the moft learned 
ages, it might then, with fome pretence of reafon, have? 
been faid to be the invention of fome crafty ftatefman. Stephens . 

4 . To emit; to pour out. 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 

I’ll tell thee thou doll evil. Shakefpears K. Lear. 

5 . To publilh. 

Their feclators did greatly enrich their inventions, by 
venting the ftolen treafures of divine letters, alter’d by profane 
additions, and difguifed by poetical converfions. Raleigh. 

6 . To fell; to carry to fale. 

This profitable merchandize not rifing to a proportionable 
enhancement with other lefs beneficial commodities, they 
impute to the owners not venting and venturing the 
fame. Carew. 

Therefore did thofe nations vent fuch fpice, fweet gums 
and pearls, as their own countries yielded. Raleigh. 

To Vent. v. n. To fnuff. As he venteth into the air. Spenfer. 

Ve'ntail. n. f. [from vantail, Fr.] That part of the helmet 
made to lift up. Spenfer. 

VENTA'NNA. n.f [Spanilh.J A window. 

What after pafs’d 

Was far from the vent anna, when I fate ; 

But you were near, and can the truth relate. Dryden. 
VENTER. 71 . J. [Latin.] 

1 . Any cavity of the body, chiefly applied to the head, breaft and 
abdomen, which are called by anatomifts the three venters . 

2 . Womb ; mother. 

A has iffue B a fon, and C a daughter, by one venter , 
and D a fon by another venter. If B purchafes in fee, an 
dies without iifue, it lhall defeend to the lifter, and not to 


the brother of the half blood. 


Hale. 


Ve'ntiduct. n. f. [vesitus and duEtus , Latin.] A paflage lor 

the wind. # T . . 

Having been informed of divers ve7itiduEs , I wilh 
had the good fortune, when I was at Rome, to take 

of thefe organs. ^ 

To VE'NTILATE. v. a. [ ventilo , Latin.] 

1 . To fan with wind. . ,, 9n s 

In clofe, low, and dirty alleys, the air is penn d up, a 
obftruded from being ventilated by the winds. # IJ' 
Miners, by perflations with large bellows^ Iett J n S • 
tubes, and finking new flufo, give free P ***%%% 
which ventilates and cools the mines. 

2 . To winnow ; to fan. 

3 . To examine; to difeufs. 
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Nor is the right of the party, nor the judicial procefs in 
ri<rht of that party fo far perempted ; but that the fame may 
be be^un again, and ventilated de novo. _ Ayliffe. 

Ve ntilation, n. f. [ventjlatio, Lat. from ventilate.] 

The ad of fanning; the Hate of being tanned. 

The foul, worn with too frequent culture, mull lie fallow, 
till it has recruited its exhaufted falts, and again enriched it- 
felf by the ventilations ol the air. Addijon. 

2 Vent; utterance. Not in ufe. 

To his fecretary Dodor Mafon, whom he let lie in a pal¬ 
let near him, for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he would 
break out into bitter eruptions. IVotton's Buckingham . 

0. Refrigeration. 

y Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation and tranfpirar 
tion by fuitable and ecphradic purges. Harvey. 

VentilaTor. 71. f [from ventilate.] An inftrument contrived 
by Dr. Hale to jfupply clofe places with frelh air. 

Ve'ntricle. n.f [ventricule, Fr. ventriculus , Latin.] 

1. The llomach. 

Whether I will or not, while I live, my heart beats, and 
my ventricle digefts what is in it. Hale. 

2, Any fmall cavity in an animal body, particularly thofe of 

the heart. 

Know’ll thou how blood, which to the heart doth flow, 
Doth from one ve 7 itricle to the other go ? Donne. 

The heart being a mufcular part, the Tides are compofcd 
of two orders of fibres running fpi rally from bafe to top, 
contrarily one to the other; and fo being drawn or con¬ 
tracted, conllringe the ventricles , and ftrongly force out the 

blood. ^ Ray. 

The mixture of blood and chyle, after its circulation 
through the lungs, being brought back into the left ventricle 
of the heart, is drove again by the heart into the aorta, 
through the whole arterial fyftem. Arbuthnot. 

VentrFloquist. n.f. [veniriloque, Fr. venter and loquor, Lat.] 
One who fpeaks in luch a manner as' that the found feems 
to iffue from his belly. 

VE'NTURE. n. f. [avatiture , Fr.] 

1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance and danger. 

When he reads 

Thy perfonal veiyture in the rebel’s fight. 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 
Which ftiould be thine or his. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there¬ 
upon to live fo as if abfolutely there were none ; but when 
he dies to find himfelf confuted in the flames, this mull be 
the height of woe and difappointment, and a bitter convidion 
of an irrational venture, and abfurd choice. South. 

I, in this venture, double gains purfue. 

And laid out all my flock to purchafe you. Dryden. 

When infinite happinefs is put in one fcale, againft infinite 
mifery in the other; if the worft that comes to the pious 
man, if he miftakes, be the bell that the wicked can attain 
to, if lie be in the right, who can, without madnefs, run 
the ventm'e P Locke. 

2. Chance; hap. 

The king refolved with all fpeed to affail the rebels, and 
yet with that providence and furety, as ftiould leave little to 
venture or fortune. Bacon. 

3 . 1 he thing put to hazard ; a Hake. 

My ventures are not in one bottom trufted, 

Nor to one place. Shake,p. Mer. of Venice. 

On fuch a full fea are we now a-float: 

And we mull take the current when it ferves, 

Or lofe our ventures. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 

1 hrice happy you, that look as from the fhore, 

And have no venture in the wreck to fee. Daniel. 

4 . At a Venture. At hazard; without much confideration ; 
without any thing more than the hope of a lucky chance. 

• You have made but an eftimate of thofe lands at a venture, 
fo as it ftiould be hard to build any, certainty of charge 
tipon it. . - _ Spcnjcr . 

A bargain at a venture made. 

Between two partners in a trade. Hudibras. 

A:covetous and an envious man joined in a petition to 
Jupiter,’ who'ordered Apolio to tell them that their defire 
ftiould be granted at a venture. L'Ef range. 

Here was no fcampering away at a venture , without fear 
° rw *- ' L'Ef range. 

If Ahab be defigned for death, though a foldier in the 
enemy’s army draws a bow at a venture , yet the fure, un¬ 
erring directions of providence fhall carry it in a dired courfe 
to his heart. South. 

io Venture, v. n. [from the noun.] 

L To dare. 

A man were better rife in his fuit; for he that would have 
ventered at fir{l to have loft the fuitor, will not in the con- 
clufion lofe both the fuitor and his own former favour. Bacon. 

Crigen mentioning their being call out of Jerafalem, ven- ■ 
tures to allure them that they would never be rq-eftabliftied, 
1 ' lc ^ the y had committed that horrid crime againft the faviour 
£> the world. Addifon on the Chrifian Religion. 

o 


2 . To run a hazard. 

Nor is indeed that man lefs mad than thefe, 

Who freights a ftlip to venture on the Teas, 

With one frail interpoling plank to fave 
From certain death, roll’d on by ev’ry wave. Dryden. 
I am fo overjoy’d, I can fcarce believe I am at liberty ; 
like a bird that has often beaten her wing in vain againft her 
cage, dare hardly venture out, though fne fee it open. Dryden. 

3 . To VVnture at. ) To engage in ; or make attempts 

To Venture on or upon. $ without any fecurity of fuccefs, 

upon mere hope. 

That ftander is found a truth now ; and held for certain, 
/ The king will ventUtc at it. Shakefpeare. 

It were a matter of great profit, fave that it is too con¬ 
jectural to venture upon, if one could difeern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits are like to be in plenty and fcarcity, by fome 
figns in the beginning of the year. Bacon. 

I never yet the tragic flrain effay’d, 

Deterr’d by that inimitable maid : 

And when I venture, at the comic ftile. 

Thy icornful lady feems to mock my toil. Waller. 

Though they had ideas enough to diftinguifh gold from a 
ftone, yet they but timoroufly ventured on fuch terms as 
aurietas and faxietas. Locke. 

Turco-Papifmus I would defire him to read, before he 
ventures at capping of characters. Atterbury. 

To V/nture. v. a. 

1 . To expofe to hazard. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one ftiaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the felf-fame flight; 

By vent'ring both, I oft found both. Shakefp. 

2 . To put or fend on a venture. 

The fifli ventured for France, they pack in Haunch hog- 
ftieads, fo as to keep them in their pickle. Carew. 

Venturer, n. /. [from venture.] He who ventures. 

Ve'nturous. adj. [from venture.] Daring, bold, fearlefs; 
ready to run hazards. 

Charles \v r as guided by mean men, W'ho would make it their 
mafter-piece of favour to give venturous counfels, which no 


great or wife man would. 


Bacon. 


He paus’d not, but with vent'rous arm 
He pluck’d, he tailed. Milton's Par. Lof . 

The vent'rous humour of our mariners coils this ifland 
many brave lives every year. Temple . 

Savage pirates feek through Teas unknown. 

The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. Pope. 

Venturously, adv. [from venturous.] Daringly; fearlefslv; 
boldly. 

Siege was laid to the fort by the Lord Gray, then deputy, 
with a frnaller number than thofe were within the fort ; ven- 
turoufy indeed ; but haile was made to attack them before 
the rebels came in to them. Bacon. 

Ve'nturousness. n.f. [from venturous.] Boldnefs ; wiliing- 
nefs to hazard. 

. Her coming into a place where the walls and cielings were 
whited over, much offended her Tight, and made her repent 
her vpit'roufnefs. Boyle on Colours . 

VeTus’ bafn. 

Ve / nus’ comb. j 

VeTus’ hair. n. f Plants. 

V e / nus’ lookmg-glefs . I 

Ve'nus ' 7 iavel-wort. J 

Vera'city. n.f. [ verax , Latin.] 

1 . Moral truth ; honefty of report. 

2 . Phyfical truth ; confiftency of report with faeff. Lefs proper. 

When they Tubmitted to the moft ignominious and cruel 
deaths, rather than retrad their teftimony, there was no reafon 
to doubt the veracity of thofe fads which they related. Addifon. 

Vera'cious. adj. [verax, Latin.] Obfervant of truth-. 

Verb, n, f. [verbe, Fr verbu?n, Lat.] A part of Tpeech figni- 
fying exiftence, or fome modification thereof, as adion, paf- 
fion. And withal fome difpofition or intention of the mind 
relating thereto, as of affirming, denying, interrogating, 
commanding. Clarke's Latin Grammar . 

Men ufually talk of a noun and a verb. Shakef 

Ve'rbal. adj. [verbal, Fr. verbaUs , Latin.] 

1. Spoken, not written. 

2 . Oral; uttered by mouth. 

Made fhe no verbal quell ?-- 

-- Yes; once or twice Ihe heav’d the.name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it preft her heart. Shakefpeare . 

3 . Confifting in mere words. 

If young African for fame,. - . 

His wafted country freed from Punick rage. 

The deed becomes unprais’d, the man at lead; 

And lofes, though but verbal, his reward. Milton. 

Being at firft out of the way to fcience, in the progrefs 
of their inquiries they mull lofe themfelves, and .the truth, 
in a verbal labyrinth. Glanville. 

It was luch a denial or confeflion of him as would appear 
in preaching: but this is managed in words and verbal pro- 
fcffion. South. 

2 9 ^ 4 . Ver- 
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4. Verbofe 
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Shakefp. 
in Mat. 

Hale. 
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Shakefp. 


Pope. 


; full of words. Out of ufe. 

I am forry 

You put me to forget a lady’s manners, 

By being fo verbal. 

Minutely exacf in words. 

Literal; having word anfwering to word. 

Neglect the rules each verbal critick lays, 

For not to know fome trifles is a praife. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mis¬ 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Denham. 

The verbal copier is incumber’d with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difentangle himfelf from all. Dryden. 

7. f verbal , Fr. in grammar.] A verbal noun is a noun derived 
from a verb. 

Verba lity. n. f [from verbal .] Mere bare words. 

Sometimes he will i'eem to be charmed with words of 
holy fcripture, and to fly from the letter and dead verballty, 
who mult only ftart at the life and animated materials 
thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ve'r bally. adv. [from verbal.] 

. 1. In words; orally. 

The manner of our denying the deity of Chrift here pro¬ 
hibited, was by words and oral expreffions verbally to 
deny it. South's Sermons. 

2. Word for word. 

’Tis almoft impoffible to tranflate verbally, and well, at 
the fame time. Dryden. 

VERBA TIM. adv. [Latin.] Word for word. 

Think not, although in writing I preferr’d 
The manner of thy vile outragious crimes. 

That therefore I have forg’d, or am not able 
Verbatim to rehearfe the method of my pen. 

See the tranfcripts of both charters verbatim 
Paris. 

To Ve rberate. v. a. [ verbero , Lat.] To beat; to ftrike. 

Verb e raTion. n. f. [ verberation, Fr. from verberate.] Blows; 
beating. 

Riding or walking againft great winds is a great exercife, 
the effects of which are rednefs and inflammation ; all the 
effects of a foft prefs or verberation. Arbuthnot. 

VERBO'SE. adj. [ yerbofus , Lat.] Exuberant in words; pro¬ 
lix ; tedious by multiplicity of words. 

Let envy 

Ill-judging and verbofe , from Lethe’s lake, 

Draw tuns unmeafurable. Prior. 

They ought to be brief, and not too verbofe in their way of 
fpeaking ; and to propound the matter of their argument in 
a mild and gentle manner. Ayliffe's Parcrgon. 

Verbosity, n. f. [ verbofitc, Fr. from verbofe.] Exuberance 
of words ; much empty talk. 

He draweth out the thread of his verbofity 
Finer than the ftaple of his argument. Shakefp. 

'Fo give an hint more of the verbofities of this philofophy, 
a fliort view of a definition or two will be fufficient evi¬ 
dence. Glanville. 

Homer is guilty of verbofity, and of a tedious prolix 
manner of fpeaking : he is the greateft talker of all an¬ 
tiquity. . Broome. 

Ve rdant, n.f [verdoiant, Fr. viridans, Lat.] Green. This 
word is fo lately naturalized, that Skinner could find it only 
in a dictionary. 

Each odorous bufhy fhrub 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall. Milton. 

Ve'rderer. n.f [ verdier , Fr. viridarius , low Lat.] An of¬ 
ficer in the foreft. 

Ve'rdict. n.f. \yerum didhim, Latin.] 

1. The determination of the jury declared to the judge. 

Before the jury go together, ’tis all to nothing what the 
verdift i hall be. Spenfcr. 

2. Declaration ; deciflon ; judgment; opinion,. 

Deceived greatly they are, who think that all they whofe 
names are cited amongft the favourers of this caufe, are on 
any fuch verdifl agreed. Hooker. 

Thefe were enormities condemned by the mofl natural 
verditt of common humanity; and fo very grofs and foul, 
that no man could pretend ignorance avoided. South. 

Ve'rdigrise. n . f The ruff of brafs, which in time being 
confumcd and eaten with tallow, turneth into green; in 
Latin arugo ; in French vert de gris, or the hoary 
green. Peacharn. 

Brafs turned into green, is called verdigrife: Bacon. 

Ve'rditure. n.f. 

Verditure ground with a weak gum arabic water, is the 
fainteft and paleft green. Peacharn . 

VERDURE, n.f [ verdure , Fr.] Green; green colour. 

Its verdure clad 

Her univerfal face with pleafant green. Milton. 

Let twitted olive bind thofe laurels faft, 

Whofe verdure mutt, for ever Iatt. Prior. 

Verdurous. adj. [from verdure . ] Green; covered yvith 
green; decked with green. 
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Shakefp . 
Shakefp, 


Milton; 


Dryden. 


Higher than their tops 
The ■verd’ruts wall of paradife up-f P run» ■ 

Which to our general fire gave prafpefl Targe. M , t 
1 here the lowing herds chew -uerd'rms paft un , 

VERGE, n.f. [verge, Fr. virga, Latin.] Dl£l ' 

1. A rod, or fomething in form of a rod, carried as an 

of authority. The mace of a dean. ^ Cmble * 

Suppofe him now a dean compleat, 

Devoutly lolling in his feat; 

The filver verge , with decent pride. 

Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. « . 

2. [vtrp, Latin.] The brink; the edge ; theu tmo ftbord« - 

Would the inclufive verge 
Of golden metal, that mutt round my brow 
Were red-hot fteel to fear me to the brain. * 

I fay, and will in battle prove. 

Or here, or elfewhere, to the furtheft verge, 

That ever was furvey’d by Englifh eye. 

You are old. 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shakefp, K. Ltir. 

Serve they as a flow ry verge to bind 
The fluid fkirts of that fame watry cloud. 

Left it again diflolve and fhow’r the earth. 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 

I have a foul, that, like an ample ftiield. 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. ^ryaen. 
Every thing great, within the verge of nature, or out of it 
has a proper part affigned it in this poem. Addifon. 

I hen let him chufe a damfel young and fair, 

To blefs his age, and bring a worthy heir. 

To footh his care, and, free from noife and ftrife, 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. p 0 pt. 

3. In law. ^ * 

V?rge is the compafs about the king’s court, bounding the 
jurifdidtion of the lord fteward of the king’s houftiold, and of 
the coroner of the king’s houfe, and which feems to have 
been 12 miles round. Verge hath alfo another fignification, 
and is ufed for a ftick, or rod, whereby one is admitted te¬ 
nant, and, holding it in his hand, fweareth fealty to the 
lord of a manor; who, for that reafon, is called tenant by 
the verge. Qmel. 

Fear not; whom we raife, 

We will make faft within a hallow’d verge. Shakefp. 

To Verge, v.n. [ vergo , Lat.] To tend ; to bend downwards. 
They ferve indifferently for vowels in refpect of the aper¬ 
ture, and for confonants in refpect of r the pene-appulfe; and 
fo much the more verging either way,, according to the re- 
fpe&ive occafions. Holder. 

The nearer I find myfelf verging to that period of life 
which is to be labour and forrow, the more I prop myfelf 
upon thofe few fupports that are left. Swift. 

Such are indicated, when the juices of a human body verge 
to putrefaction. Arbuthnot. 

Man, 

Perhaps acts fecond to fome fphere unknown ; 

T ouches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal; 

’Tis but a part we fee, and not the whole. Pope. 

Verger, n.f. [from verge.] He that carries the mace before 
the dean- 

I can tip the verger with half a crown, and get into the 
beft feat. Farquhar. 

V erTdical. adj. [veridicus, Latin.] Telling truth. Dill, 

Verification, n. f [from verify. ] Confirmation by argu¬ 
ment or evidence. 

In verification -of this we will mention a phenomenon of 
our engine. Boyle. 

To VE'RIFY. v.n. [verifier, Fr.J To juftify againft charge of 
falfhood ; to confirm; to prove true. 

What feemeth to have been uttered concerning fermons, 
and their efficacy or neceffity, in regard of divine matter, 
mutt confequently be verified in fundry other kinds ofteach¬ 
ing, if the matter be the fame in all. Hooker. 

This is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever 
is gained by an abufive treaty; ought to be reftored. Bacon, 
So fhalt thou beft fulfill, beft verify 
The prophets old, who fung thy endlefs reign. Mw n ' 
So fpake this oracle, then verify’d. 

When Jefus, fon of Mary; fecond Eve, . 

Saw Satan fall. Milton s Par. Lojt . 

Though you may miftake a year; 

Though your prognofticks run too faft, .. 

They muft be verify'd at laft. 

A '* " ’ three kings ; which is now wonderfu y 

. . ° v. t-. 1 .1_„r/» now 


Spain fhall have --- 

verified ; for befides the king of Portugal, there are f 
two rivals for Spain. Swift’s Merlin s Prop) ey 

Ve'riLY. adj. [from very.] 

1, In truth ; certainly. 

Verily ’tis better to be lowly born, 

Than to be perk’d up in a glift’ring grief. Sha e J^ r ^ 


V E R 


. With great confidence. 
It was verily thought, 


disfavourers 
ceeded. 


of that voyage. 


that had it not been for four great 
the enterprise had fuc- 

Bacon. 


Bv repealing the facramental teft, we are verily perfuaded 
jk . —-ii alteration of religion 


the confequence 
among us 


will be ail entire j ^ 

Swift on the Sacramental Tejl. 

Verisimilar, adj. [yerifimilis, Latin.] Probable; likely. 

Verisimilitude. \n.J. [verifimilitudo , Latin.] Probability; 

Verisimility. \ likelihood; refemblance of truth. 

Touching the verifimility or probable truth of this rela¬ 
tion, feveral reafons ifeem to overthrow it. . _ Brown. 

A noble nation, upon whom if not fuch verities, at loaft 
fuch verifimilities of fortitude were placed. Browns Vul- Er. 

Verifimilitude and opinion are an eafy purchafe ; but true 
knowledge is dear and difficult. ] ike a point, it requires an 
acutenefs to its difeovery: while verifimilitude , like the ex¬ 
panded fuperficies, is obvious, fenfible, and affords a large 
and eafy field for loofe enquiry. Glanville. 

The plot, the wit, the chara&ers, the paffions, are exalted 
as high as the imagination of the poet can carry them^ with 
proportion to verijimility. Dryden’s Effay on Dramatick Poetry. 

Though Horace gives permiffion to painters and poets to 
dare every thing, yet he encourages neither to make things 
out of nature and verifimility. Dryden. 

VERITABLE, adj . [veritable, Fr.] True ; agreeable to fact. 

Indeed ! is’t true ? 

_Moft veritable ; therefore look to’t well. Shakefp. 

The prefage of the year fucceeding made from infeefts in 
oak-apples, is I doubt too indiftincl, nor veritable from 
even t Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Verity, n.f [verite, Fr. veritas , Latin.] 

1 Truth ; confonance to the reality of things. 

If any refufe to believe us difputingfor the verity of religion 
eftablifhed, let them believe God himfelf thus miraculoufly 
working for it. Hooker. 

I law their weapons drawn ; there was a noife ; 

That’s verity. Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 

The precipitancy of difputation, and the ftir and noife of 
paffions that ufually attend it, muft needs be prejudicial to 
verity ; its calm iniinuations can no more be heard in fuch a 
buftle, than a whittle among a croud of failors in a 
ftorm. Glanville. 

It is a propofition of eternal verity , that none can govern 
while he is defpifed. We may as well imagine that there 
may be a king without majefty, a fupreme without fo- 

vereignty. South. 

2 . A true aflertion ; a true tenet. 

And that age, which my grey hairs make feem more than 
it is, hath not diminilhed in me the power to protedf an un¬ 
deniable verity. Sidney. 

Wherefore Ihould any man think, but that reading itfelf 
is one of the ordinary means, whereby it pleafetn God, of 
his gracious goodnel's, to inftil that celeftial verity, which 
being but fo received, is neverthelefs eftedtual to fave 


fouls. 


Hooker. 


If there come truth' from them. 

Why by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well ? Shakefp. 

Muft virtue be preferved by a lie ? 

Virtue and truth do ever beft agree ; 

By this it feems to be a verity , 

Since the effedts lo good and virtuous be. Davies. 

3 - Moral truth ; agreement of the words with the thoughts. 

VeVj uice. n.f. [yerjus, French.] Acid liquor exprelled from 
crab-apples. It is vulgarly pronounced varges. 

Hang a dog upon a crab-tree, and he'll never love 
verjuice. V Ejl range. 

The barley-pudding comes in place : 

Then bids fall on ; himlelf, for faving charges, 

A peel’d Dic’d onion eats, and tipples verjuice. Dryden . 

I he native verjuice of the crab, deriv’d 
Through th’ infix’d graff, a grateful mixture forms 
Of ta rt and fweet. Philips. 

VERmICE'LLI. n. f. [Italian.] A pafte rolled and broken in 
ffie form of worms. 

With oyfters, eggs, and vermicelli. 

She let him almoft burft his belly. Prior. 

Vermi'cular. adj. [ vermicidus , Latin.] Adting like a worm ; 
continued from one part to another of the fame body. 

By the vermicular motion of the inteftines, the groffer 
parts are derived downwards, while the finer are fqueez’d 
into the narrow orifices of the laefeal veffels. Cheyne, 

o V ermi'culate. v. a. [vermicule, Fr. vcrmiculatus, Lat.] 
To inlay ; to work in chequer work, or pieces of divers 
caloW. Baiky, 

\Ermicula'tion. n.f [from vermiculate.] Continuation of 
motion from one part to another. 

My heart moves naturally by the motion of palpitation ; 
my guts by the motion of ve r miculaiion. Hale. 

e 4 micule. n. f. [vermiculus, vermis, Latin.] A little grub, 
worm. . 0 


V E R 

I flaw the fhining oak-ball ichneumon ftrike its terebra into 
an oak-apple, to lay its eggs therein r and hence are many ver- 
micules feen towards the outfide of thefe apples. Derham , 
Vermi'culous. adj. [vermiculofus, Lat.] Full of grubs. 
Ve'kmiform. adj. [vermiforme , Fr. vermis and fiormo, Lat.] 
Having the Ihape of a worm. 

Ve'rmifuge. n. f. [from vermis and fugo, Lat.] Any medi¬ 
cine that deftroys or expels worms. 

VeRmil. \ n.f f vermeil, vermilion , Fr. ] 

Vermi'lion. S j l 

1. The cochineal; a grub of a particular plant. 

2. Factitious or native cinnabar; fulphur mixed with mercury. 
This is the ufiial, though not primitive flgnification. 

The imperfedt metals are fubjedt to ruft, except mer¬ 
cury, which is made into ve'million by folution or cal¬ 
cination. Bacon . 

The faireft and moft principal red is Vermillion , called in 
Latin minium. It is a poifon, and found where great ftore of 
quickfilver is. Peacharn. 

3. Any beautiful red colour. 

How the red rofes flufti up in her cheeks, 

And the pure fnow with goodly vermil ftain. 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. , Spenfer. 

There grew a goodly tree him fair befide, 

Loaden with fruit and apples rofie red, 

As they in pure Vermillion had been dy’d, 

W hereof great virtues over all were read. Fairy Queen. 
Simple colours are ftrong and fenfible, though thev are 
clear as Vermillion. Dry den’s Dufrefnoy. 

To Vermi'lion. v. a. [from the noun.] To die red. 

A fprightly red vermilions all her face. 

And her eyes languifn with unufual grace. Granville. 
VE'RMINE. n f [vermine, Fr. vermis , Latin.] Any noxious 
animal. Ufed commonly for fmall creatures. 

What is your ftudy ?- 

— How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. Shakefp. 
The head of a wolf, dried and hanged up in a dove- 
houfe, will fcare away vermin , fuch as weazcls and pole¬ 
cats. Bacon. 

An idle perfon only lives to fpend his time,, and eat the 
fruits of the earth, like a vermin or a wolf. Taylor. 

The ftars determine 

You are my prifoners, bafe vermin. Hudibras. 

A weazle taken in a trap, was charg’d with mifdemeanors, 
and the poor vermin flood much upon her innocence. L’Eflr. 

Great injuries thefe vermin, mice and rats, do in the 
field. Mortimer’s Hujbandry . 

He that has fo little wit 

To nourifh vermin , may be bit. Swift. 

To VE^MINATE. v. n. [from vermin ] To breed vermine. 
Vermin a'tioN. n.f. [from verminate .] Generation of ver- 
mine. 

Redi difearding anomalous generation, tried experiments 
relating to the ve> mination of ferpents and flefh. Derham. 
Ve'rminous. adj. [from vermine.) Tending to vermine; dif- 
pofed to breed vermine. 

A wafting of childrens flefh depends upon fome obftru&ion 
of the entrails,- or verminous difpofition of the body. Harvey. 
Vermi'parous. adj. [vermis and purio , Lat.J Producing 
worms. 

Hereby they confound the generation of vermiparous ani¬ 
mals with oviparous. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Verna cular. adj. [ve, naculus, Latin.] Nktive ; of one’s 
own country. 

London weekly bills number deep in confumptions ; the 
fame likewife proving infeparable accidents to moft other 
difeafes; which inftances do evidently bring a confumption 
under the notion of a vernacular difeafe to England. Harvey. 

The hiftories of all our former wars are tranfmitted to us 
in our vernacular idiom. I do not find in any of our chro¬ 
nicles, that Edward the third ever reconnoiter’d the enemy, 
though he often difeovered the pofture of the French, and as 
often vanquifhed them. Addifon. 

Ve'rnal. adj. [■vernus, Latin.] Belonging to the fpring. 

With the year 

Seafons return ; but not to me returns. 

Or fight of vernal Bloom, or fummer’s rofe. Milton. 

Ve'rnant. n.f [vernans, Lat.] Flourifhing as in the fprine;! 

Elfe had the fpring * 

Perpetual fmil’d on earth, with vernani flow’rs. 

Equal in days and nights. Miltons Par. Lo/?. 

Vern'ility. n.f [verna , Lat.] Servile carriage; the fub- 
miffive fawning behaviour of a Have. Bail™ 

Ve'rrel. See Ferrule. 

Versaei lit\. In.f [yerfabilis, Lat.] Aptnefs to be turn’d 
Ve'rsableness. J or wound any way. DiA 

Versal. adj. [A cant word for univerfal.] Total; whole. 

Some for brevity. 

Have call the verfal world’s nativity. Hudibras 

VERSATILE, adj. [verfatilis, Lat.] 

I. That may be turned round, 

2. Changeable ; 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































V E R 

2. Changeable; variable. 

One colour to us {landing in one place, hath a contrary 
afpedt in another; as in thofe verfatile reprefentations in the 
neck of a dove, and folds of fcarlet. Glanville. 

3. Eafily applied to a new tafk. 

VeRsatileness. )n.f. [from verfatile .] The quality of be- 
Versati'lity. ) ing verfatile. 

VERSE, n.f. [ vers , Fr. ver/us , Latin.] 

1. A line confifting of a certain fucceflion of founds, and num¬ 
ber of fyllables. 

Thou haft by moonlight at her window fung, 

With feigning voice, verfes of feigning love. Shakefp. 

2 . [verfet, Fr.] A fedtion or paragraph of a book. 

Thus far the queftions proceed upon the conftrudlion of 
the firft earth; in the following verfes they proceed upon the 
demolition of that earth. Burnet. 

3. Poetry ; lays ; metrical language. 

Verfe embalms virtue : and tombs and thrones of rhymes 
Preferve frail tranfitory fame as much 
As fpice doth body from air’s corrupt touch. Donne . 

If envious eyes their hurtful rays have caft, 

More pow’rful verje (hall free, thee from the blaft. Dryden. 

Whilft fhe did her various pow’r difpofe ; 

Virtue was taught in verfe, and Athens’ glory rofe. Prior. 
You compofe 

In fplay-foot verfe, or hobbling profe. Prior. 

4. A piece of poetry. 

Let this verfe, my friend, be thine. Pope. 

1 o Verse, v. a. [from the noun.] To tell in verfe; to relate 
poetically. 

In the fhape of Corin fate all day, 

Playing on pipes of corn, and verfing love. Shakefp. 

To be VeRsed. v. n. [verfor , Lat.J To be {killed in 3 to be 
acquainted with. 

She might be ignorant of their nations, who was not verfed 
in their names, as not being prefent at the general furvey of 
animals, when Adam aftign'ed unto every one a name con¬ 
cordant unto its nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

This, vers'd in death, th’ infernal knight relates, 

And then for proof fulfill’d their common fates. Dryden. 
Verseman. n. J. \yerje and Man.] A poet ; a writer in 
verfe . 

The god of us verfemen , you know, child, the fun. Prior, 

\ eRsicle. n.f [verficulus, Lat.] A little verfe. 

VERSIFICA' l'lON. n. f [verfification, Fr. from verfify. ] The 
art or practice of making verfes. ! 

Donne alone had your talent, but was not happy to ar¬ 
rive at your verfification. Dryden. 

Some object to his verfification ; which is in poetry, what 
colouring is in painting, a beautiful ornament. But if the 
proportions are juft, though the colours fhould happen to be 
rough,, the piece may be of ineftimable value. Granvillej 

Versifi c a / tor. \n. f [ verjificateur , Fr. verfificator , Lat.- J 
Ve / rs>fiir. f A verifier 5 a maker of verfes with or 

without the fpirit of poetry. 

Statius, die beft verfificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
defign after him. Dryden. 

In Job and the Pfalms we fhall find more fublime ideas, 
more elevated language, than in any of the heathen verifiers 
of Greece or Rome. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To V eRsify. v.n. [yerfifier, Fr. verfificor,. Latin.] To make 
verfes. 

You would wonder to hear how foon even children will 
begin to verfify. Sidney . 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming, than the Greeks 
in true verfifying, were even to eat acorns with fwine, when, 
we may freely eat wheat bread among men. AJcham. 

I’ll verfify in fpite, and do my beft, 

To make as much wafte paper as the reft, Dryden. 

To VeRsify. v. a. To relate in verfe. 

Unintermix’d with fidlious fantafies, 

I’ll verfify the truth, not poetize. Daniel. 

VeRsion. n.f. [ verfion , Fr. Verfio, Latin.] 

1. Change ; transformation. 

Springs, the antients thought to be-made by- the verfion of- 
air into water. • Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

2 . Change of direction. 

Comets are rather gazed upon, than wifely obferved in 
their effects ; that is, what kind of comet, for magnitude,- 
colour, verfion of the beams, produceth what kind of 
effects. ' • Bacon. 

3. Tranflation. 

This exadl propriety of Virgil I particularly regarded ; but 
muft confefs, that I have not been able to-make him appear 
wholly like himfelf. For where the original is elofe, no ver¬ 
fion can reach it in the fame compafs. • Dryden. 

4. The adt of tranflating. 

Vert, n.f vert , Fr. ■ - - 

Vert , in the laws of the foreft, fignifies every thing that 
grows, .and bears a green leaf within the foreft, that may 
cover and hide a deer. Gomel. 


a 
vert 


VER 

I find no mention in all the records of Irelanrl 

sj v:;;™”- “—"E*. 

gj f "" 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries are r> ^ 1 

varioufly contorted, but here and there dilated t. ^ 
the motion of the blood. v,... 5 ° ^°derate 

VeRtebre. n.f [vertebre, Fr. vertebra, Latin 1 A ^ re . atm ' 
the back. 51 Cln, J A jomt of 

The feveral vertebres are fo elegantly comna<Rvl f 

pmtrI T/fef if they wcre but 

1. Zenith ; the point over head. 

Thefe keep the vertex ; but betwixt the bear 

And {hining zodiack, where the planets err 
A thoufand figur’d conffellations roll. * r> 1 

2 . A top of a hill. LreecI} - 

Mountains efpecially abound with different fpecies of vp* 

VE a RTICAT ry TT° r em r" ce f ordin S new kinds. 

VE R IICAL. adj. [vertical , Fr. from vertex.] 

1. Placed in the zenith. 

’Tis raging noon ; and vertical the fun 
Darts on the head diredt his forceful rays. fhomr 

2. Placed in a dire&ion perpendicular to the horizon. ‘ ^ 

From thefe laws, all the rules of bodies afeending or de¬ 
fending in vertical lines may be deduced. Cbevn ' 

V zenith A/LITY * n '^' t komr ° ertical '] The ^ ate of being in the 

Unto them the fun is vertical twice'a year; making two 
01 {tinit fummers in the different points of the vertica- 

t/?' , r , Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Vertically, adv. [ from vertical. ] In the: zenith. 

Although it be not vertical unto any part of Afia, yet it 
vertically paffeth over Peru and Brafilia. Brown. 

Vertical late. adj. [from verticillum, Latin.] 

Verticillatc plants are fuch as have their flowers intermi.xt 
with fmall leaves growing in a kind of whirls about the 
joints of a ftalk, as penny-royal, horehound, &c. Quincy, 
VertiRity. R. f [from vertex.] The power of turning; 
circumvolution; rotation. 

Thofe ftars do not peculiarly glance on us, but carry a 
common regard unto all countries, unto whom their verticity 
is alfo common. Brown s Vidgar Errours. 

We believe the verticity of the needle, without a certificate 
from the days of old. Glanville. 

Whether they be globules, or whether they have a ver¬ 
ticity about their own centers, that produce the idea of white- 
neis in us, the more particles of light are reflected from a 
body, the whiter does the body appear. hade. 

Vertiginous, adj. [vertiginofius, Latin.] 

1% Turning round ; rotatory. 

. This vertiginous motion gives day and night fucceflively 
over the whole earth, and makes it habitable all around. Bentley. 

2 . Giddy. 1 

i hefe extinguifh candles, make the workmen faint and 
vertiginous ; and, when very, great, fuffocates and kills 
them. Woodward. 

VERTVGO. n.f [Latin.] Agiddinefs; a fenfe of turning in 
• the head. 

Vertigo is the appearance of vifible objedls that are without 
motion, as if they turned round, attended with a fear oi fall¬ 
ing, and a dimnefs of fight. Quincy. 

The forerunners of an apoplexy are dulnefs, vertigo's, 
tremblings. Arbutbnot. 

That old-vertigo in his head. 

Will never leave him till he’s dead. 1 Swift. 

V Ur vine' \ n f' Iverveine, Fr. verbena, ’Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifting of one leaf, whofe 
upper lip is upright, and commonly divided into two; but 
the under lip is cut into thtee parts ; fo that at firft fight it 
appears like a flower with five leaves. Thefe are fucceeded by 
four naked feeds, which fill the calyx. The flowers generally 
grow in fpikes, but not in whorles, round theftalks. Miller. 
The night-fhade ftrows to work.him ill. 

Therewith the vervain, and her dill, 

That hindreth witches of their will. - 1 Drayton. 

Some featuring pot-herbs here and there he found, 

< Which cultivated with his daily care, 

And bruis’d with vervain , were his frugal fare. Dryden. 
VeR vain mallow, n. J. A plant. 

It hath the whole habit of the mallow or althaea; 'but ct 
• fers from it in having its leaves deeply divided. r* 

Vf/rveles. n. J. [yervelle, Fr. ] Labels tied to a hawk.. Any. 
VE'RY . adj. [veray, or vraf . French; whence veray in an- 
■ tient Englifh.J ' , 

l\ True; real. L- 

Why do I pky him 


That with his very-heart defpifeth me. 
In very deed, as the Lord iiveth. 


Sbakefpeare. 


I Sam. xxv. 34. 
O that 
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O that in very deed we might behold it. Dryd. and Lee. 
Having any qualities, commonly bad, in an eminent de- 


o-ree. 

C* 


Milton. 

Shakefp. 
Sbakefpeare. 
Shakefp. 


Thofe who had drunk of Circe s cup, were turned into 
beufts Davies. 

Ver There, where very defolation dwells, 

By grots and caverns Aiagg’d with horrid fliades. 

She may pafs on. . 

To note the things emphatically, or eminently. 

3 * ’Tis an ill office for a gentleman; 

Efpecially agair.ft his veiy friend. 

Was not my love 
The verier wag o’th’ two ? 

We can contain ourfelves, 

Were he the veriefi antick in the world. 
j n a f e eing age, the very knowledge of former times pafles 
but for ignorance in a better drefs. _ South. 

The pidlures of our great grandmothers in Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s time, are cloathed down to the very wrifts, and up to 
the very chin. Addifons Guardian. 

a. Same. . 

Women are as tofes, whofe fair flower 

Beino- once difplay’d, doth fall that very hour. Shakefp. 
The°cocks beat the partridge, which fhe laid to heart: 
but finding thefe very cocks cutting one another, fhe com¬ 
forted herfelf. L'Efirange. 

So catholick a grace is charity, that whatever time is 
the fpecial opportunity of any other chriftian grace, that 
vet y time is all'o the fpecial opportunity of charity. Spratt. 
Ve'ry. adv. In a great degree ; in an eminent degree. 

The Greek orator was fo very famous for this, that his an- 
tagonift reading over the oration which had procured his ba- 
nifhment, afked them, if they were fo much affe&ed by the 
bare reading of it, how much more they would have been 
alarmed, had they heard him ? Addifon. 

To VERICATE. v.a. [vefica , Latin.] To blifter. 

Celfus propofes, that in all thefe internal wounds, the ex¬ 
ternal parts be veficcated, to make more powerful revulfion 
from within. IViJeman s Surgery. 

I faw the cuticula veficated, and fhining with a burning 
heat. Wifeman. 

VesicaRion. n.f [from veficate.] Bliftering ; feparation of 
the cuticle. 

I applied fome vinegar prepared with litharge, defending 
the vcfication with pledgets. * JVfemail s Surgery. 

VesiRatory. n.f. \yeficatorium, technical Latin.] A blifter¬ 
ing medicine. 

Vehicle. «. f [ veficula , Latin.] A fmall cuticle, filled or 
inflated. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, but in a 
veficle , or little bladder. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

The lungs are made up of fuch air pipes and veficles in¬ 
terwoven with blood-veffels, to purify, ferment, or fupply 
the fangiiincous mafs with nitro-aerial particles. Ray. 

VesFcular. adj. [from veficula, Lat.] Hollow; full of fmall 
interffices. 

A mufcle is a bundle of veficular threads, or of folid fila¬ 
ments, involved in one common membrane. Cheyne. 

VE'SPER. n.f. [Latin.] The evening ftar; the evening. 

Thefe figns are black Vefper's pageants. Shakefp. 

Ve'spers n.f. [without the lingular, from vefperus, Latin.] 
The evening fervice of the Romifli church. 

Wspertine. adj. [yefpertinus, Latin.] Happening or coming 
in the evening ; pertaining to the evening. 

VE / SSEL. n f [ vajfclle, Fr. vas, Lat.] 

1. Any thing in which liquids, or other things, are put. 

For Banquo’s iflue have I fill’d my mind ; 

Put rancours in the vefjcl of my peace, 

Only for them. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If you have two veffel to fill, and you empty one to fill 
the other, there ftill remains one veffel empty. Burnet. 

2 . The containing parts of an animal body. 

Of thefe elements are conftituted the fmalleft fibres ; of 
thofe fibres the veffels ; of thofe vefjels the organs of the 
b °dy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any vehicle in which men or goods are carried on the water. 

T he foils and nephews of Noah, who peopled the illes, 
had veffels to tranfport themfelves. Raleigh's Effays. 

The vejj'el is reprefented as ftranded. The figure before 
it feems to lift it off the fliallows. Addifon on Medals. 

From ftorms of rage, and dangerous rocks of pride. 

Let thy ftrong hand this little veffel guide ; 

It was thy hand that made it: through the tide 
Impetuous of this life, let thy command 
Diredl my courfe, and bring me fafe to land. 

Now fecure the painted veffel glides ; 

T he fun-beams trembling on the floating tides. 

4. Any capacity ; any thing containing. 

I have my fill 

T \P/ knowled § e ’ wh »t this veffel can contain. Milton. 

eTsel. v.a. [from the noun.] To put into a veffel; to barrel. 
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Take earth, and veffel it; and in that let the feed; Bacon » 
VeRsets. n.f. A kind of cloth commonly made in Suf¬ 
folk. , ' Bailey. 

VeRsicnon; n.f [among horfemen ] A windgall, or foft 
fwelling on the infid’e and outfide of a horfe’s hoof. Dili. 
VEST, n.f [ veftris , Lat.] An outer garment. 

Over his lucid arms 

A military vefi of purple flow’d.. Milton s Par. Lofl* 

When the queen in royal habit’s dreft. 

Old myftick emblems grace th’ imperial vefi. 

To Vest. v.a. [from the noun.] 

I. To drefs ; to deck ; to enrobe. 

The verdant fields with thofe of heav’n may vie, 
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With ether vefied, and a purple fky. Dryden, 

Light ! Nature’s refplendent robe ; 

Without whofe vcfiing beauty all were wrapt 

In gloom. Thomfon, 

2. To drefs in a long garment. 

Juft Simeon, and prophetic Anna fpoke. 

Before tfie altar and the vefied prieft. Milton. 

3. To make poffeflbr of; to inveft with. t 

To fettle men’s confciences, ’tis neceffary that they know 
the perfon, who by right is vefied with power over them. Locke . 
Had I been vefied with the monarch’s pow’r. 

Thou muft have figh’d, unlucky youth ! in vain. Prior. 

4. To place in poffeffion. 

The militia their commiffioners pofitively required to be 
entirely vefied in the parliament; Clarendon. 

Empire and dominion was vefied in him, for the good and 
behoof of others; Locke . 

VeRtal. n.f [ vefialis, Latin.] A virgin confecrated ta 
Vefi a ; a pure virgin. 

Women are not 

In their beft fortunes ftrong ; but want will perjure 
The ne’er-touch’d vcfial. Sbakefpeare. 

How happy is the blamelefs vefial's lot ? 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. Pope. 

VeRtal. adj. [vefialis, Latin.] Denoting pure virginity. 

Heir vefial livery is but flck and green, 

And none but fools do wear it. Shakefpearec 

VeRtibule. n. f [ vefiibulwn, Lat.] The porch or firft en¬ 
trance of a houfe. 

VeRtige. n. J'. [vefiigium, Lat.J Footftep; mark left be¬ 
hind in palling. 

The truth pafles fo flightly through men’s imaginations, 
that they muft ufe great fubtilty to track its vefiigcs. Harvey . 
VeRtment. n. f [ vefiimentum, Latin.] Garment; part of 
drefs- 

Were it not better that the love which men bear unto 
God, fhould make the leaft things that are employed in his 
fervice amiable, than that their over-lcrupulous diflike of fo 
mean a thing as a vefiment , fhould from the very fervice of 
God withdraw their hearts and affedlions. Hooker. 

Heaven then would feem thy image, and refledt 
Thofe fable vefiments , and that bright afpedt. JValler. 
The fculptors could not give vefiments fuitable to the qua¬ 
lity of the perfons reprefented. Dryden „ 

VeRtry. n. f [ vefiiaire, Fr. ve/iiarium, Latin.] 

1. A room appendant to the church, in which the facerdotal 
garments, and confecrated things are repofited. 

Bold Amycus, from the robb’d vefiry brings 
The chalices of heav’n ; and holy things 
Of precious weight. Dryden. 

2 . A parochial alfembly commonly convened in the veftry. 

The common-council are cholen every year, fo many for 
every parifli, by the vefiry, and common convention of the 
people of that parifli. Clarendon. 

Go with me where paltry conftables will not fummon us 
to vefiries. Blount to Popei 

VeRture. n.f. [ vefiure, old Fr. vefiura, Italian.] 

1. Garment; robe. 

Her breafts half hid, and half were laid to fhow; 

Her envious vefiure greedy fight repelling. Fairfax , 

What, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caefar’s vefiure wounded ? Shakefp. Julius Ccefar . 

To bear my lady’s train, left the bafe earth 
Should from her vefiure chance to fteal a kifs. Shakefp . 

Here ruddy brafs, and gold refulgent blaz’d ; 

There polifh’d chefts embroider’d vefi tires grac’d. Pope. 

2. Drefs ; habit; external form. 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold’ft. 

But in his motion like an angel fings, 

But this muddy vefiure of decay 

Doth grofly elofe us in, we cannot hear it. Shakefp. 

Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, apparell’d with a vefiure of 
plants, would refemble mountains and vallies. Bentley . 

Vetch. n. f. [vicia, Lat.] A plant with a papilionaceous flower ; 
from the empalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a 
pod full of roundifh or angular feeds : to which muft be ad¬ 
ded, that the leaves grow by pairs on a middle rib, ending 
in a tendril. 
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Whcrfe vetches , pulfe, and tares have flood. 

And ftalks of lupines grew. Dry den . 

An ervum is a fort of vetch , or fmall pea. Arbuihnot. 
Ve / tchy. n. f [from vetch.] Made of vetches; abounding in 
vetches ; confining of vetch or peafe-ftraw. 

If to my cottage thou wilt refort, 

There may’ft thou ligge in a vetcby bed, 

’Till fairer fortune fhew forth his head. Spenfer. 

Wteran . n. f. [ veteranus , Latin.] An old foldier; a man 
long pradlifed in any thing. 

We were forced to uncover, or be regarded as veterans in 
the beau monde. Addifon. 

The Arians, for the credit of their faction, took the eldeft, 
the beft experienced, the moft wary, and the longeft- 
pradlifed veterans they had amongft them. Hooker. 

It king Charles II. had made war upon France, he might 
have conquered it by the many veterans , which had been 
inured to fervice in the civil wars. Addifon. 

Entigns that pierc’d the foe’s remoteft lines. 

The hardy veteran with tears refigns. Addifon. 

Wteran. ad). Long pradtifed in war ; long experienced. 
There was a mighty ftrong army of land-forces, to the 
number of fifty thoufand veteran foldiers Bacon. 

"1 he Britifh youth fhall hail thy wife command ; 

Thy temper’d ardour, and thy veteran {kill. Thomfon. 
Veterinarian, n.f. [■veterinarius , Lat.] One (killed in the 
difeafes of cattle 

1 hat a horfe has no gall, is not only fwallowed by com¬ 
mon farriers, but alfo receiv’d by good veterinarians , and 
fome who have laudably difcourfed upon horfes. Brown . 

To VEX. v. a. [vexo, Latin.] 

1. To plague ; to torment; to harrafs. 

Do you think 

The king will fufter but the little finger 
Of this man to be vex'd? Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Do poor Tom fome charity, whom the foul fiend vexes. Shak. 
When fhe prefied him daily, fo that his foul was vexed 
unto death, he told her all his heart. Judges xvi. 16 . 

Still may the dog the wa'nd’ring troops conftfain 
Of airy ghofts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 

You are the caufe of all my care : 

Your eyes ten thoufand dangers dart; 

Ten thoufand torments vex my heart; 

I love, and I defpair. Prior. 

2 . Todifturb; to difquiet. 

Alack, ’tis he ; why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext fea ; Tinging aloud. Shakefp. 

Rang’d on the banks beneath our equal oars. 

White curl the waves, and the vex'd ocean roars. Pope. 

3 . To trouble with flight provocations. 

Vexa'tion. n.f. [from vex.] 

1. The acl of troubling. 

O that hufband, 

My fupreme crown of grief, and thofe repeated vexations 
of it. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

2 . The ftate of being troubled ; uneafinefs ; forrow. 

Vexation almoft flops my breath, 

That fundred friends greets in the hour of death. Shakefp. 
Paflions too violent, inftead of heightening our pleafures, 
afford us nothing but vexation and pain. Temple. 

3 . The caufe of trouble or uneafinefs. 

Your children were vexation to your youth ; 

But mine fhall be a comfort to your age. Shakefp. 

4 . An acl of harrafting by law. 

Albeit the party grieved thereby, may have fome reafon to 
complain of an untrue charge, yet may he not well call it 
an unjuft vexation. Bacon. 

5 . A flight teazing trouble. 

Vexa'tious. ad), [from vexation.] 

1. Affiidlive ; troublefome ; caufing trouble. 

Confider him maintaining his ufurped title, by continual 
vexatious wars againft the kings of Judah. South. 

Vexatious thought ftill found my flying mind. 

Nor bound by limits, nor to place confin’d ; 

Haunted my nights, and terrify’d my days ; 1 

Stalk’d through my gardens, and purfu’d my ways; > 
Nor ftiut from artful bow’r, nor loft in winding maze. Prior. J 

2 . Full of trouble; full of uneafinefs. 

He leads a vexatious life, who in his nobleft adlions is fo 
gored with fcruples, that he dares not make a ftep without 
the authority of another. Digby. 

3 . Teazing ; flightly troublefome. 

Vexa / tiously. adv. [from vexatious.] Troublefomely; un- 
eafily. 

Vexa'tiousness. n.f. [from vexatious.] Troublefomenefs; un¬ 
eafinefs. 

Vexer. [from vex.] He who vexes. 

ITglily. adv. [from ugly.] Filthily; with deformity ; in fuch 
a manner as to raife diflike. 

IFgliness. n.f. [from ugly.] 

\. Deformity ; contrariety to beauty. 
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All that elfe feem’d fair and frefh in fio-fit 
Was turned now to dreadful uglinefs. * ’ 

She takes her topicks from the advantages of old 
uglinefs. 0 1 0Jd age and 

2 . Turpitude ; loathfomenefs ; moral depravity Dryden ' 
Their dull ribaldry cannot but be very naufeous an fl 
live to any one, who does not, for the fake of rh! r • 
pardon the uglinefs of its circumftances. C ,tfelf > 

IFGLY. ad). [This word was antiently written 
Mr. Dier ingenioufly deduces it from cuphlike • that 
an ouph , elf or goblin. In Saxon o'ra is termuf ’J*® 

Gothic «*, is to fear.] Deformed } Ttheth* 

contrary to beautiful. tne “gut; 

If Caflio do remain. 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly. > 

O, I have pafs’d a referable night, * hak fpeare. 

So full of ugly fights, of ghaftly dreams. 0 / , , 

Was this the cottage, and the fafe abode 
I hou toldft me of? What grim afpe&s are thefe 
I hefe z^/y-headed monfters? 5 

Wal. n.f. [<pia*uY] A fmall bottle. a 

Edward’s feven fons 

Were as fev’n vials of his facred blood. cyu a 

You Gods! look down, ^ 

And from your (acred vials pour your °race 
Upon my daughter’s head. ' ° r; , , 

Take thou this vial, being then in bed, * - 

And this diftilled liquor drink thou oft'. Shakeft 

Another lamp burnt in an old marble fepulchre belong¬ 
ing to fome of the antient Romans inclofed in a daf" 
vial. Wilkh 

I placed a thin vial, well flopped up, within the fmoke of 
the vapour, but nothing folloived. Addifon 

Chemical waters, that are each tranfparent, when feparate* 
ferment into a thick troubled liquor, when mixed in the fame 

T W \ 7 /'/ rp . 1 . . . , Addifon. 

i o Vi'al. v. a. To inclofe in a vial. 

This Hie with precious via?d liquors heals; 

For which the fhepherds at the feftivals 

Carol her goodnefs loud in rtiftick lays. Milton. 

VFand. n. f [ viande , Fr. vivanda , Ital.] Food; meat dreffed. 

The belly only like a gulf remain’d, 

I’ th’ midft of the body idle and unaclive, 

Still cupboarding the viand. Sbahf. 

No matter, fince 

They’ve left their viands behind, for we have ftomachs. 
Wilt pleale you tafte of what is here ? Shakefp. 

Thefe are not fruits forbidden ; no interdidl 
Defends the touching of thefe viands pure ; 

Their tafte no knowledge works, at lead of evil. Milton. 
From fome forts of food lei's pleafant to the tafte, perfons 
in health, and in no neceflity of ufing fuch viands, had better 
to abftain. Bay. 

The tables in fair order fpread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 

Of choiceft fort and favour; rich repaft ! Pope. 

VIA'TJCUM. n. f [Latin.] 

1. Prcvilion for a journey. 

2 . The laft rites ufed to prepare the pafling foul for its depar¬ 
ture. 

To Wbrate. v. a. [ vibro, Latin.] 

1 . To brandifh ; to move to and fro with quick motion. 

2 . To make to quiver. 

Breath vocalized, that is vibrated or undulated, may dif¬ 
ferently afledt the lips, and imprefs a fwift tremulous mo¬ 
tion, which breath pafling fmooth doth not. Holder. 

To Wbrate. v. n. 

1 . To play up and down, or to and fro. 

The air, compreffed by the fall and weight of the quick- 
filver, would repel it a little upwards, and make it vibrate 
a little up and down. Boyle. 

Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light, and fhine ? And is not this emiflion 
performed by the vibrating motions of their parts ? hewton. 

2 . To quiver. 

The whifper, that to greatnefs ftill too near, 

Perhaps, yet vibrates on his fovereign's ear. Pope. 

VibraRion. n. f. [from vibro, Latin.] The adl of moving, 
or being moved with quick reciprocations, or returns; the 
a<5l of quivering. 

It fparkled like the coal upon the altar, with the fervours 
of piety, the heats of devotion, and the fallies and vibrations 
of an harmlefs activity. South. 

Do not the rays of light, in falling upon the bottom 0 
the eye, excite vibrations in the tunica retina? Which vibra¬ 
tions being propagated along the (olid fibres of the opm 
nerves into the brain, caufe the fenfe of feeing. A cm. on. 

Mild vibrations (both the parted foul, 

NeW to the dawning of celeftial day. Thom)on. 

VTCAR. 
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VFCAR. n.f. [vicarius, Latin.] . 

The incumbent of an appropriated or impropriated benefice. 
Procure the vicar 

To ftay for me at church, ’twixt twelve and one, 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefp. 

Yours is the prize ; 

The vicar my defeat, and all the village fee. Dryden. 
A landed youth, whom his mother would never fufter to 
look into a book for fear of fpoiling his eyes, upon hear- 
■ y t he clergy decried, what a -contempt muft he entertain, 
n0 ° on ]y for his vicar at home, but for the whole order. Swift. 
One who performs the fundlions of another ; a fubftitute. 

2 ‘ An archbifhop may not only excommunicate and interdict 
his fuffragans, but his vicar- general may do the fame. Ayliffe. 

V/carage. n.f [from vicar. ] The benefice of a vicar. 

This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age, 
and having never deferred his flock, died vicar of Bray. Swift. 
VicaTvIOUs. adf. [ vicarius , Latin.] Deputed ; delegated ; act¬ 
ing in the place of another. 

The foul in the body is but a fubordinate efficient, and 
vicarious and inftrumental in the hands of the Almighty, 
being but his fubftitute in this regiment of the body. Hale. 

What can be more unnatural, than for a man to rebel 
againft the vicarious power of God in his foul. Norris. 

V/carship. n.f. [from vicar. ] The office of a vicar. 
yiCE. n.f [vitium, Latin.] 

1 . The courfe of action oppofite to virtue; depravity of man¬ 
ners ; inordinate life. 

No fpiritmore grofs to love 

Vice for itfelf. _ Milton , 

The foundation of error will lie in wrong meafures of pro¬ 
bability ; as the foundation of vice in wrong meafures of 
good. Locke. 

2 . A fault ; an offence. It is generally ufed for an habitual 
fault, not for a Angle enormity. 

No vice , fo Ample, but affumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts. Shakefp. 

Yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 

More fufter by him that fhall fucceed. Shakefp. 

Ungovern’d appetite, a brutifh vice. Milton. 

I cannot blame him for inveighing fo fharply againft the 
vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. 

3 . The fool, or punchinello of old fhows. 

I'll be with you again 
In a trice, like to the old vice. 

Your need to fuftain ; 

Who with dagger of lath, in his rage and his wrath, 

Cries, ah, ha ! to the devil. Shakefpearc. 

His face made of brals, like a vice in a game. Tuffer. 

4 . [Vijs, Dutch.] A kind of fmall iron prefs with fcrews, ufed by 
workmen. 

He found that marbles taught him percuffion ; bottle-fcrews, 
the vice ; whirligigs, the axis in peritrochio. Arbuth. and Pope. 

5 . Gripe; grafp. 

If I but fill him once ; if he come but within my 
vice. Shakefpeare. 

6 . [Vice, Latin.] It is ufed in composition for one, qui vicemgsrit, 
who performs, in his (lead, the office of a fuperiour, or who has 
the fecond rank in command : as a viceroy ; vice-chancellor. 

To Vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To draw. 

With all confidence he fwears. 

As he had feen’t, or been an inftrument 
To vice you to’t, that you have touch’d his queen 
Forbiddenly. Shakefpeare's Winter Tale. 

VFCEADMIRAL, n.f. [vice and admiral.] 

1 . The fecond commander of a fleet. 

The foremoft of the fleet was the admiral : the rear- 
admiral was Cara Mahometes, an arch-pirate. The vice- 
admiral in the middle of the fleet with a great fquadron of 
gallies, ftruck. fail diredlly. * Knolles. 

2 . A naval officer of the fecond rank. 

V/cEADMiRALTif. n.f [from vice-admiral.] The office of a 
vice-admiral. 

The ^ftv-admiralty is exercifed by Mr. Trenanion. Carew. 
Vicea / gent. n. f [ vice and agent.] One who acls in the 
place of another. 

A vaflal Satan hath made his vice-agent, to crofs whatever 
the faithful ought to do. Hooker. 

Viced, ad), [from viced.] Vitious; corrupt. 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high -vic'd city hang his poifon 

trrn M e flck air ’ Shakefp. 

WCEGE / RENT. n.f. [vicem gcrens, Lat.] A lieutenant; 
one who is intrufted with the power of the fuperiour, by 
■whom he is deputed. 

All precepts concerning kings are comprehended in thefe; 
remember thou art a man ; remember thou art God’s 
licegerent. . Bacon. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God ; in unfhaken 
duty to his vicegerent ; in hearty obedience to his church. Sprat. 

Ar 
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Great Father of the gods, when for our crimes 
Thou fend’ft fome heavy judgment on the times; 

Some tyrant king, the terrour of his age. 

The type and true vicegerent of thy rage; 

Thus punifh. Dryded. 

Thou great vicegerent of the king; 

In all affairs thou foie diredlor. _ Swift. 

Vicegerent, ad). [vicegerens, Lat.] Having a delegated 
power ; acting by fubftitution. 

Whom fend I to judge thee ? Whom but thee, 

Vicegerent fon ! To thee I have transferr d 
All judgment, whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell Milton s 
VicegeRency. n. f. [from vicegemt .] The office of a vice¬ 
gerent ; lieutenancy; deputed power: 

& The authority of confluence ftands founded upon its vue- 
gerency and deputation under God. ^ South. 

VicechaRcellor. n.f. [vicecancellafius, Latin.] T he fecond 
magiftrate of the univerfities, 

V/cenary. ad). [* vicenarius, Lat.] Belonging to twenty. Bailey 1 
VFCEROY. n.f. [viceroi, French.] Fie who governs in place 
of the king with regal authority. 

Shall I, for lucre of the reft unvanquifh’d. 

Detract fo much from that prerogative. 

As to be call’d but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefp. 

Mendoza, viceroy of Peru, was wont to fay, that the go¬ 
vernment of Peru was the beft place the king of Spain gave, 
fave that it was fomewhat too near Madrid. Bacon . 

We are fo far from having a king, that even the viceroy 
■ is generally abfent four fifths of his time. Swift. 

V/ceroyalty. n.f. [from viceroy.] Dignity of a viceroy. 

Thefe parts furnifh out vice-royalties for the grandees ; but 
in war are incumbrances to the kingdom. Add fon. 

Vi'cety. n.f. [Of this word I know not well the meaning or 
original : a nice thing is now called in vulgar language, point 
vice, from the French perhaps, point de vice ; whence the 
barbarous word vicety may be derived.] Nicety ; exadtnefs. 
A word not ufed. 

Here is to the fruit of Pem, 

Grafted upon Stub his ftem ; 

With the peakifh nicety. 

And old Sherewood’s vicety. B. Johnfoni 

Vic/nity. n.f [ vicinus, Latin.] 

1. Nearnefs ; State of being near. 

The pofition of things is fuch, that there is a vicinity be¬ 
tween agents and patients, that the one inceftandy invades 
the other. Hale. 

The abundance and vicinity of country feats. Swift: 

2 . Neighbourhood. 

He fhall find out and recall the wandering particles home, 
and fix them in their old vicinity. Rogers. 

Gravity alone muft have carried them downwards to the 
vicinity of the fun. Bentley . 

VFcinage. n.f [ vicinia, Lat.] Neighbourhood; places adjoin- 


ing. 
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Vic/nr 1 ** \ ad P [ vlcinus -> Eat.] Near; neighbouring. 

Opening other vicine paflages might obliterate any track ; 
as die making of one hole in the yielding mud, defaces the 
print of another near it. Glanville. 

VFcious. ad) [from vice.] See Vitious. Devoted to vice; 
not addi£teT to virtue. 

He heard this heavy curfe. 

Servants of fervants on his vicious race. Milton. 

Vic/ssitude. [viciffitudo, Latin.] 

1 . Regular change; return of the fame things iri the fame 
fucceflion. 

It makes through heav’n 

Grateful viciffitude, like day and night. Milton. 

The rays of light are alternately difpofed to be reflected or 
refraefted for many vicijfitudes. Neivton. 

This fucceflion of things upon the earth, is the refiilt of 
the viciffitude of feafons, and is as conftant as is the caufe of 
that viciffitude, the fun’s declination. Woodward. 

2 . Revolution ; change. 

During the courfe of the war, did the vicijfitudes of good 
and bad fortune aftedl us with humility or thankfulnefs. Atterb. 

Verfe fweetens toil, however rude the found. 

All at her work the village maiden fings ; 

Nor as file turns the giddy wheel around, 

Revolves the fad viciffitude of things. Giffard. 

Vi'co'ntiels. In law vicontiel rents are certain farms, for 
which the fheriff pays a rent to the king, and makes what 
profit he can of them. Vicontiel writs are fuch writs as are 
triable in the county court, before the fheriff. Bailey « 

V/ctim. n.f. [ viElima , Latin.] 

1 . A facrifice ; fomething (lain for a facrifice. 

All that were authors of fo black a deed; 

Be facrific’d as viilims to his ghoft. Denham; 

And on the victim pour the ruddy wine. Dryden. 

Clitumnus’ waves, for triumphs after war. 

The vidfim ox, and fnowy {beep prepare. Addifon. 

2 : Some- 
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Although the victor, we fubmit to CaTar. 


Shakefp, 


Say where and when 
Their fight 3 what firoke fhall bruife the vigor’s heel. Milt. 

^ Our Hebrew fongs and harps in Babylon, 

T hat pleas’d fo well our victors ear, declare 
2 hat rather Greece from us thefe arts deriv’d. Milton. 

Their hearts at laft the vanquifh’d re-aflume. 

And now the vigors fall. Denham. 

In love the victors from the vanquifh’d fly ; 

They fly that wound, and they purfue that die. Waller . 

fortune s unjuft 3 fire ruins oft the brave. 

And him who fhould be victor, makes the Have. Dryden. 

Lofe not a thought on me, I’m out of danger 3 
Heaven will not leave me in the vigor’s hand. Addifon. 

Victorious, adj. [ yiClorieux , Fr.] 

1. Conquering 3 having obtained conquefl: 3 fuperiour in conteft. 

Victory doth more often fall by errour of the vanquifhed, 
than by the valour ol the victorious. Hayward. 

. The great fon return d victorious with his faints. Milton. 

That happy fun, faid he, will rife again. 

Who twice victorious did our navy fee : 

And I alone muft view him rife in vain. 

Without one ray of all his ftar for me. Dryden. 

2. Producing conquefl. 

Sudden thefe honours fhall be fnatch’d away, 

And curs’d for ever this victorious day. Pope. 

3. Betokening conquefl-. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakefp. 

Victoriously, adu. [from viCiorious.~\ With conquefl: 3 fuc- 
cefsfully 3 triumphantly. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, viCTorioufy through all difficulties. Hammond. 

Victo'riousness. n. f. [from victorious.] The ftate or quality 

of being victorious. 

Vi ctory, n. f. [victoria, Lat.] Conquefl 3 fuccefs in con¬ 
tefl: 3 triumph. 

At his nurfe’s tears 

He whin’d and roar’d away your victory , 

'That pages blufh’d at him. Shakefp. 

Then to the heav’11 of heav’ns he fhall afcend 
With victory , triumphing o’er his foes. Milton. 

Obedience is a complicated aCt of virtue, and many graces 
are exercifed in one aCt of obedience. It is an aCt of humi¬ 
lity, of mortification and felf-denial, of charity to God, of 
care of the publick, of order and charity to ourfelves. It is a great 
inftance of a victory over the moft refraCtory paffions. Taylor. 

Vi'ctress. n. f [from victor.] A female that conquers. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed 3 
And file fhall be foie vidrefs 3 Caefar’s Caefar. Shakefp. 

Vi ctual. \n.f [viduailles, Fr. vittonaglia, Ital.] Provifion 

Victuals. ) of food 3 ftores for the fupport of life 3 meat 3 
fuftenance. 

He landed in thefe iflands, to furnifh himfelf with victuals 
and frefh water. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

You had mufty victuals, and he hath holp to eat it: he 
hath an excellent ftomach. Shakefp. 

He was not able to keep that place three days for lack of 
victual. Knolles. 

They, unprovided of tackling and victual, are forced to 
fea by a florin. K. Charles. 

To Victual, v.a. [from the noun.] To fiore with provi¬ 
fion for food. 

Talbot, farewel 5 

I muft go victual Orleans forthwith. Shakef. 

Victualler, n.f [from victuals.] One who provides victuals. 
They planted their artillery againft the haven, to impeach 
fupply of victuals 3 yet the Englifh victuallers furceafed not 
to bring all things neceffary. Hayward. 

Their conquefl half is to the victualler due. King. 

VIDE LICET, adv. [Latin.] To wit 3 that is. This word is 
generally written viz. 

VjduHty. n. J. [from viduus, Lat.] Widowhood. 

To Vie. v. a. [Of this word the etymology is very uncertain.] 

j. To fhow, or praCtice in competition. 

They vie power and expence with thofe that are too 
high. L'EJlrange. 



VIE. 

2 . Something deftroyed. 

Behold where age's wretched victim lies ; 

See his head trembling, and his half-clos’d eyes. Prior. 

ICTO.R. n. f. [victor, Lat.] Conqueror 3 vanquifher 3 he 
■ advantage in any conteft. Vidor is feldorn 
iiied with a genitive, and never but with regard to fome fingle 
action or perfon. We rarely fay Alexander was vidor of 
Darius, though we fay he was ™C 7 *rat Arbela 3 but we never 
fay he was vidor of Perfia. 

I his ftrange race more ftrangc conceits did yield 3 
W ho victor feem’d, was to his ruin brought 3 
Who fcem’d o’erthrown, was miftrefs of the field. Sidney. 
^ oome time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 

Both tugging to be vidors, breaft to breaft. 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shakefp. 


Pope. 

Milton. 

Pope, 


V I E 

• Jzf“ happinefs “ a thou&nd few «. 

2. In this pafiage the meaning feems to be, to *AA 

mulate. 5 add 3 to accu- 

She hung about my neck, and kifs on kifs 
She vied fo faft, 

That in a tvvink fire won me to her love or , , 

T° Vie. v. n. To conteft 3 to contend 3 to ftrive fort'' 
penonty. lVL ror iu- 

In a trading nation, the younger fons may be D l ar .j ■ 
!‘ fe ’ aS may emMe them t0 * the heft 

The wool, when fliaded with Ancona’s dye 
May with the proudeft Tyrian purple vie. ’ j nt 
Now voices over voices rife 3 Ul J on • 

While each to be x the loudeft vies. c 

To VIEW. v.a. [veu, Fr. from veoir, or voir.] w f i% 

1. To furvey 3 to look on by way of examination 

Go, and view the country. * yr .. 

Th’ almighty father bent down his eye, 2 ’ 

His own works and their works at once to view. Milton 
Vieiv no^this fpire, by meafures giv’11, 

To buildings rais’d by common hands. p ■ 

Whene’er we view fome well-proportion’d dome • ^ 
No iingle parts unequally furprize 5 
All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. 

2. To fee 3 to perceive by the eye. 

With eyes aghaft 
View'd firft their lamentable lot. 

No more I hear, no more I view. 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 

VIEW. 71. f. [from the verb.] 

1 . ProfpeCt. 

You fhould tread a courfe 
Pretty, and full of view 3 yea, haply, near 
The refidence of Pofthumus. ‘ Shakefp. Cymhdm. 
Vait and indefinite views, which drown all appreherifions of 
the uttermoft objeCls, are condemned by good authors. Wotton. 
I he walls of Pluto’s palace are in view. Dryden. 
Cut wide views through mountains to the plain, 

You’ll wifh your hill, or fhelter’d hill again. Pope. 

2. Sight 3 power of beholding. 1 

Some fafer refolution I’ve in view. 

I go, to take for ever from your view , 

Both the lov’d objeCt, and the hated too. 

I hefe things duly weigh’d, will give us a 
the ftate of human liberty. 

InftruCt me other joys to prize. 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes 3 
Full in my view fet all the bright abode, 

And make my foul quit Abelard for God. 

3 . ACt of feeing. 

Th’ unexpected found 

Of dogs and men, his wakeful ear does wound : 

Rouz d with the noife,' he fcarce believes his ear, 

Willing to think th’ illufions of his fear 
Had giv’n this falfe alarm 3 but ftraight his view 

Confirms that more than all he fears is true. .. 

Objects near our view are thought greater than thofe of 
a larger fize, that are more remote. Locke. 

4. Sight 3 eye. 

She was not much ftruck with thofe objedts that now pre- 
fented themfelves to her view. Female Quixote. 

5. Survey 3 examination by the eye. 

Time never will renew. 

While we too far the pleafing path purfue. 

Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dryden . 

6 . Intellectual furvey. 

If the mind has made this inference by finding out the in¬ 
termediate ideas, and taking a view of the connection of 
them, it has proceeded rationally. ' Locke. 

7. Space that may be taken in by the eye 3 reach of fight. 

i he fame through all the neighb’ring nations flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. Dryden. 

8. Appearance ; fhow. 

In that accomplifh’d mind, 

Helpt by the night, new graces find 5 
Which, by the fplendour of her view. 

Dazzl’d before we never knew. Waller. 

9. ©ifplay 3 exhibition to the fight or mind. 

To give a right view of this miftaken part of liberty, 
v/ould any one be a changeling, becaufe he is Iefs determined 
by wife confiderations than a wife man ? Locke. 

IO Profpedt of intereft. 

No man fets himfelf about any thing, but upon fome view 
or other, which ferves him for a reafon. Locke. 

11 . Intention 3 defign. 

He who fojourns in a foreign country, refers what he 
fees to the ftate of things at home 3 with that view he makes 
all his refledlions. Atterbury. 

With a view to commerce, in returning from his expedi- 
ainft the Parthians, he palled through Egypt- Arbutbnot. 

V/ewless. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
clear view into 
Locke. 


Pope, 


Denham: 


Stillingjleet. 
Dryden. 


V I G 

Vi . EWtE6S . adj. [from view. ] Unfed. j not dlfermblc by 

theC ^’o be imprifon’d in the vicwlefs winds. 

And bl „ 7 with refflefs violence about 

The pendant world _ , 

Each flair myfterioufly was meant, nor .rood 

There always, but drawn up to heav’n 

^ Vi It through the valves the vifionary fair 

ReDafs’d, and vicwlefs mix’d with common air. rope. 

Ueht-bounding from the earth, at once they rife 3 
'Th-dr feet half vicwlefs quiver in the Ikies. ope. 

VicESiMA'rioN. n.f. [vege/mms, Latin.] The aft of putting 
'to death every twentieth man. nancy. 

\t n. /• I vigilia, Latin.] r n. 

Witch - devotions performed in the cuftomary hours of reft. 

U V s ‘ 0 ^ey in heaven their odes and vigils tun’d. Milton. 

" Shrines ! where their vigils pale-ey’d virgins keep, 

And pitying faints, whofe ftatues learn to weep. Pope < 

n A faft kept before a holiday. 

He that out-lives this day, and fees old age. 

Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours. 

And fay to-morrow is St. Crilpian. Shakefp. 

o Service ufed on the n ght before a holiday, 
d’ >v 0 altar is to be contecrated without rehques, wmch 
placed before the church door, the vigils are to be celebrated 

that night before them. 

The rivals call my mufe another way, 

To line their vigils for th’ enfuing day. 

. Watch j forbearance of lleep. 

Though Venus and her Ion fhou’d fpare 
Her rebel heart, and never teach her care 3 
Yet Hymen may perforce her vigils keep. 

And for another’s joy fufpend her fleep. 

Nothing wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table, and thofe cutting paffions which attend them. Addifon. 

Wgilakce. ? r r vigilance Fr. vigilantia , Lat.] 

Vi' G1LANCY S J 

1 . Forbearance of fleep. 

Ulyfles yielded unfeafonably to fleep, and the ftrong pafi- 
fion for his country fhould have given him vigilance. Broome. 

2 . Watchfulness 3 circumfpe&ion 3 incefiant care. 

Shall Henry’s conquefl:, Bedford’s vigilance. 

Your deeds of war, and all our counfel die \ Shakefp. 

No poft is free, no place. 

That guard and 1110 ft unufual vigilance 
Does not attend my taking. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

In this their military care, there were few remarkable oc- 
cafions under the duke, faving his continual vigilancy, and vo¬ 
luntary hazard of his perfon. JVtitan. 

Of thefe the vigilance 

I dread 5 and to elude, thus wrapp’d in mift 
Of midnight vapour, glide obfeure. Milton. 

We are fnabled to lubdue all other creatures 3 and ufe 
for our behoof the ftrength of the ox, the fagacity and vigi¬ 
lancy of the dog. Pay. 

3 Guard 3 watch. 

In at this gate none pafs 
The vigilance here plac’d, but fuch as come 
Well known from heav’n. Milton. 

VTGILANT. adj. [vigilans, Latin.] Watchful 3 circumfpedt 3 
diligent 3 attentive. 

They have many prayers, but every of them very fhort, 
as if they were darts thrown out with a kind or fudden 
quicknefs 3 left that vigilant and eredt attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very neceffary, fhould be wafted or dulled 
through continuance. . Hooker. 

Take your places, and be vigilant: 

If any noife or foldier you perceive. 

Let us have knowledge. Shakefpeare. 


Waller. 


V I L 

That prince whofe caufe you efpoufe fo vigoroufy , is tne 
principal in the war, and you but a fecond. Swift. 

VTcorousness. n. f [from vigour.] Force ; ftrength. 

He hath given excellent fuftcrance and vigoroufnefs to the 
fufferers, arming them with ftrange courage, heroicai forti¬ 
tude, invincible refolution, and glorious patience. Taylor. 
VFGOUR n.f [vigor, Lat.] 

1. Force 3 ftrength. 

Sometimes went and fometimes ran. 

With fupple joints, as lively vigour led. 

Shame to be overcome, 

Wou’d utmoft vigour raife, and rais’d unite. 

Pernicious fire wither’d ail their ftrength, 

And of their wonted vigour left them drain’d. 

The mind and fpirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour foon returns. 

No deep within her gulf can hold 
Immortal vigour. 

The vigour of this arm was never vain : 

Witnefs thefe heaps of flaughter. 

2. Mental force 3 Intellectual ability. 

3. Energy 3 efficacy. 

In the fruitful earth 

His beams, unactive elfe, their vigour find. 

Hew does Cartefius all his finews ftrain. 

The earth’s attractive vigour to explain ? 

VILE. adj. [vii, Fr. vilis, Lat.] Bafe3 mean 
fordid 3 defpicable. 

Our cafe were miferable, if that wherewith we moft en¬ 
deavour to pleafe God, were in his fight lo vue and defpicabie 

Hooker. 


Milton. 
Milton. 
Milton. 
Milton. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 

Milton. 

Blackmore. 
wortlilefs 3 


Shakefp. 


Shakefp. 

Abbot. 


as men’s diidainful fpeech would make it. 

I difdaining fcorn’d, and craved death. 

Rather than I would be fo vile efteem’d. 

He to-day that ffieds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother 3 be he ne’er fo vile. 

This day fhall gentle his condition. 

The inhabitants account gold but as a vile thing. 

That linful creature man ejected is. 

And in our place the heaveas nofiels he muft 3 
Vile man, begot of clay, and born of duft. Fairfax. 

A fpontaneous production is againft matter of fadt 3 a thing 
without example not only in man, but the vilejl of weeds. Bentl. 
2. Morally impure 3 wicked. 

Reftor’d by thee, vile as I am, to place 
Of new acceptance. Milton. 

Wled. adj. [from vile, whence revile.] Abufive 3 fcurrilous 3 
defamatory. 

He granted life to all except to one, who had ufed vil'd 
fpeeches againft king Edward. Hayward. 

VFlely. adv. [from vile.] Bafely 3 meanly 3 fhamefully. 

The Volleians ’vilely yielded the town. Shakefp. 

How can I 

Forget my HeCtor, treated with difhonour. 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, and vilely dragg’d, 

A bloody corfe, about the walls of Troy. A. Philips. 
VFleness. n. f. [from vile.] 

1. Bafenefs 3 meannefs 3 defpicablenefs.' 

His vilenefs us fhall never awe : 

But here our fports fhall be : 

Such as the golden world firft faw, 

Moft innocent and free. 

Reflect on the eflential vilenefs of matter, and its impo¬ 
tence to conferve its own being. Creech. 

Confidering the vilenefs of the clay, I wondered that no 
tribune of that age durfl ever venture to alk the potter, 
what doft thou make ? Swift. 

Moral or intellectual bafenefs. 

Then, vilraefs of mankind ! 

Could one, alas ! repeat me good or great, 

Wafh my pale body, or bewail my fate ? Piior. 


Drayton. 


2 . 


The treafurer, as he was vigilant in fuch cafes, had notice ToVFlify. v.a. [from vile.] To debafe 3 to defame 3 to 


of the clerk’s expiration fo foon, that he procured the king 
to fend a mefiage to the mailer of the rolls. Clarend. 

Vigilantly, adv. [from vigilant.] Watchfully 3 atten¬ 
tively ; circumfpectly. 

Thus in peace, either of the kings fo vigilantly obferved 
every motion of the others, as if they had lived upon the 
alarm. Hayward. 

VFgo ous. adj. [from vigor, Latin.] Forcible 3 not weaken¬ 
ed 3 full of ftrength and life. 

Fam’d for his valour young 3 

At fea fuccefsful, vigorous and ftrong ! Waller. 

Their appetite is not dull’d by being gratified, but returns 
always frefh and vigorous. Atterbury. 

Vigorously, adv. [from vigour.] . With force 3 forcibly 5 
without weaknefs. 

The prince had two giant fhips 3 

With his one fo vigoroufy he prefs’d. 

And flew fo home, they could not rife again. Dryden. 

It the fire burns bright and vigoroufy, it is no matter by 
what means it was at firft kindled. South, 


Drayton. 


Milton. 


tion age 

•j 


make contemptible. 

Tonialin could not abide. 

To hear his fovereign vilify d. 

Their maker’s image 

Forfook them, when themfelves they vilify d 
To ferve ungovern’d appetite 3 and took 
His image whom they ferv’d. 

The difpleafure of their prince, thofe may expeCt, who would 
put in practice all methods to vilify his perfon. Addifon. 

Many paffions difpofe us to deprefs and vilify the merit of 
onerifing in the efteem of mankind. Addifon. 

Vill. n.f. [ville, Fr. villa , Latin.] A village 3 a fmall col¬ 
lection of houfes. Little in ufe. 

This book gives an account of the manurable lands in 

every manor, town, ox vill. Hale. 

VFli.a. n.f. [villa, Lat.] A country feat. 

The antient Romans lay the foundations of their villas and 
palaces within the very borders of the fea. Addifon. 

All vaft poflefiions 3 juft the fame the cafe. 

Whether you call them villa , park, or chace. Pope. 

29 F VFLLAGE, 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































V I L 

^ LLAGE. n. f [ village , Tr.j A fmall collection of houfcs 
in the country, lels than a town. 

Beggars, with roaring voices, from low farms. 

Or pelting villages, fheep coats, and mills. 

Inforce their charity. . Shakefpeare. 

The early village cock 

Hath twice done lalutation to the morn. ^ Sbakefp. 

You have many enemies, that know not 
Why they are fo ; but, like the village curs, 

Bark when their fellows do. Shakefpeare. 

The country villages were burnt down to the ground. Knolles. 
Thofe village-words give us a mean idea of the thing. Dryd. 

Seam d o er with wounds which his own labre gave, 

In the vile habit of a village Have. Pope. 

VYllager. n.f. [from village.] An inhabitant of the village. 
Brutus had rather be a villager , 

Than to repute himfelf a fon of Rome 
Under fuch hard conditions. Sbakefp. 

When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duff, 

I fhall appear fome harmlefs villager , 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country geer. Milton. 
L there are conveniences of life, which common ufe 
reaches not, it is not reafon to rejedl them, becaufe every 
villager doth not know them. Locke. 

Villager y. n. f [from village. ] Diftridl of villages. 

Robin Goodfellow, are you not he. 

That fright the maidens of the villagery ? Sbakefp. 

VFLLAIN. n. f. [ vilain , Fr. villanus , low Latin.] 

1. One who held by a bafe tenure. 

The Irifh inhabiting the lands fully conquered, being in 
condition of Haves and villains , did render a greater revenue, 
than if they had been made the king’s free fubjedts. Davies. 

2. A wicked wretch. 

We were prevented by a dozen armed knights, or rather 
villains , who, ufing this time of their extreme feeblenefs, all 
together fet upon them. 

O villain ! villain ! his very opinion in the letter. Ab- 
horied villain ! unnatural, deteffed, brutifh villain ! Sbakefp. 
What in the world, 

T hat names me traitor, villain-Uke he lies. Sbakefp. 

He was ftabbed to the heart by the hand of a villain , upon 
the mere impious pretence of his being odious to the parlia- 
rnent * _ Clarendon , 

Calm thinking villains , whom no faith could fix ; 

Of crooked counfels, and dark politicks. Pope. 

Vi 'll an age. n.f [from villain.'] 

1. The Rate of a villain ; bafe fervitude. 

They exercife moft bitter tyranny, 

Upon the parts brought into their bondage : 

No wretchednefs is like to finful villanage. Fairy Shteen. 
Upon every fuch furrender and grant, there was but one 
freeholder, which was the lord himfelf ; all the reft were but 
tenants in villanage , and were not fit to be fworn in 
juries. Davies. 

2. Bafenefs ; infamy. 

If in thy fmoke it ends, their glories fhine ; 

But infamy and villanage are thine. Dryden. 

To VFllanize. v. a. [from villain.'] To debafe ; to degrade ; 
to defame. 

Were virtue by defcent, a noble name 
Could never villanize his father’s fame ; 

But, as the firft, the laft of all the line, 

"Would, like the fun, ev’n in defcending fhine. Dryden. 
Thefe are the fools, whofe ftolidity can baffle all argu¬ 
ments ; whofe glory is in their fliame, in the debafing and 
villanizing of mankind to the condition of beafts. Bentley. 
VLllanous. adj. [from villain.] 

1. Bafe ; vile; wicked. 

2. Sorry. 

Thou art my fon ; I have partly thy mother’s word, partly 
my own opinion ; but chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye 
doth warrant me. Sbakefp. 

3. It is ufed by Shakefpeare to exaggerate any think deteftable. 

We fhall lofe our time, 

And all be turn’d to barnacles or apes, 

With foreheads villanous low. Sbakefp. Tempefl. 

ViYlanously. adv. [from villainous.] Wickedly; bafely. 

The wandering Numidian falfified his faith, and villanoufy 
flew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himfelf. Knolles. 
V1 Ylanousness. n.J. [from villainous.] Bafenefs; wicked- 
nefs. 

Villany. n. f [from villain ; villonnie , old French.] 

1. Wickednefs ; bafenefs ; depravity. 

1 ruft not thofe cunning waters of his eyes ; 

For villainy is not without fuch a rheum : 

And he, long traded in it, makes it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe and innocence. Sbakefp. 

He is the prince’s jefter; and the commendation is not 
in his wit, but in his villany. Sbakefp. 

2. A wicked adlion ; a crime. 


V I N 

No villany, or flagitious adlion was ever vet c^n 
but a lie was firft or laft the principal engine to eff® 
Such villainies rous’d Horace into wrath • ~ 

And ’tis more noble to purfue his path. * 

Than an old tale. * 

Vula'tick. adj. [villaticus, Lat.J Belong to viH***- 
Evening dragon came, to Villages. 

Affailant on the perched roofts, 

And nefts in order rang’d. 

Of tame villatick fowl. 

VFLLI: n. j. [Latin.] Milton. 

In anatomy, are the fame as fillies ; and in Warn- r n 
hairs like the grain of plulh or lhaj, with which as’T' 
of excrefcence, lomc trees do abound. 6 k!a “ 

Wllous. adj. [vilhfus, Lat.j Shaggy; rough. T** 
1 he liquor of the ftomach, which with fading . 
fliarp, and the quick fenlation of the inward HilhuL oat"’f 
the ftomach, feem to be the caufe of the fenfe of hun».r \ l 
ViMi neous. adj. [• vimineus, Latin.] Made of twm° ' 

As in the hive’s vimineous dome, 

Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home; 

Each does her ftudious action vary, 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. p.- 

VINCIBLE, adj. [from vinco, Lat.j Conquerable; f UDe ' 
rable. * 

He not vincible in fpirit, and well affured that fhortnefs of 
provifion would in a fhort time draw the feditious to fhorr M 
limits, drew his fword. _ Haywarl 

rSecauie twas abfolutely in my power to have attended 
more heedfully, there was liberty in the principle, the miflake 
which influenced the adtion was vincible. Norris 

VFncibleness. n. f. [from vincible.] Liablenefs to be over¬ 
come. Di£i 

VFncture. n.f [vinflura, Lat.j A binding. Bailey. 

Vinde'mial. adj. [ vindemia, Latin.] Belonging to a vintage.' 
1 o Vinde^miate, v. n. [vindemia, Latin.] To gather the 
vintage. 

Nov/ vinde?niate, and take your bees towards the expiration 
of this month. * Evelyn. 

VindemiaYion.w./ [vindemia, Lat.j Grape-gathering. Bailee 
To VFNDICATE. *. a. [vindico, Lat.j ° 1 

1. To juftify; to fupport; to maintain. " 

Where the refpondent denies any propofition, the opponent 
muft diredtly vindicate and confirm that propofition; i. e. he 
muft make that propofition the concluiion of his next fyl- 
logifm. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To revenge; to avenge. 

We ought to have added, how far an holy war is to be 
purfued ; whether to enforce a new belief, and to vindicate 
or punifh infidelity ? Bacon. 

Man is not more inclinable to obey God than man ; but 
God is more powerful to exadl fubjection, and to vindicate 
rebellion. Pearfon on the Creed. 

T he more numerous the offenders are, the more his 
juftice is concerned to vindicate the affront. TMotfon. 

Affemble ours, and all the Theban race. 

To vindicate on Athens thy difgrace. Dryden. 

3. To aflfert; to claim with efficacy. 

Never any touch’d upon this way, which our poet juftly 
has vindicated to himfelf. Dryden s Pref. to Ovid. 

The beauty of this town, without a fleet, 

From all the world fhall vindicate her trade. Dryden. 

4. To clear; to protedh 

God’s ways of dealing with us, are by propofition of ter¬ 
rors and promifes. To thefe is added the authority of the 
commander, vindicated from our negledl by the interpo- 
fition of the greateft iigns and wonders, in the hands of his 
prophets, and of his fon. Hammond. 

I may aflert eternal providence, 

And vindicate the ways of God toman. Milton. 

Vindication, n. f [vindication , Er. from vindicate.] De¬ 
fence ; affertion; juftificaticn. 

This is no vindication of her condudl. She ftill a< ^ 3 a 
mean part, and, through fear, becomes an accomplice, in en¬ 
deavouring to betray the Greeks. Broome. 

Vindicative, adj. [from vindicate.] Revengeful; given to 
revenge. 

He, in heat of adlion, ; 

Is more vindicative than jealous love. Shake]]. 

Publick revenges are for the moft part fortunate; but in 
private revenges it is not fo. Vindicative perfons five the 1 e 
of witches, who, as they are mifehievous, fo end the) un 

fortunate. * . 

The fruits of adufted choler, and the evaporations or a 

vindicative fpirit. _ ° VJ \Ll 

Do not too many believe no zeal to be fpiritual, but un¬ 
is cenforious or vindicative? Whereas no zeal is pmtua» 

that is not alfo charitable. &P rat s 

Diftinguifh betwixt a paffion purely vindicative ,, and tnoi 

counfels where divine juftice avenges the innocent. L 

Vindicator, 
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n.f [from vindicate.] 


/, r t> « / 1 from njtnaicuit. i One who vindicates 

Vindicator 

HetrMts tyranny, and the vices attending it 
and coniequently a noble ioul is 
vindicator of Roman liberty, 


an 


with the ut- 
better pleas’d 
than with a 
Dryden. 


molt rigour; 
with a jealous 

temporizing poet. . .. 

Vindicatory. adj. [from vindicator.] 

Punitory ; performing the office of vengeance. 
l ’ 'fh e afflictions of Job were no vindicatory puniftiments to 
take vengeance of his fins, but probatory chaflaiements to 
|,«ke trial of his graces. Bramhalls Anjivcr to Hobbs. 

'^jflolvmdibla, Latin.] Given to revenge ; 
r ~ ns>ci vindifiive enough to repel force by force. Dryden. 
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Au^uftus was of a nature too vindictive , to have contented 
himfelf with fo fmall a revenge. Dryden. 

Vine. ». f Wmea, Latin.] The plant that bears the grape. 

The flower confifts of many leaves placed in a regular 
order and expanding in form of a rofe : the ovary, which is 
limated in the bottom of the flower, becomes a round 
fruit, full of juice, and contains many fmall ftones in each. 
3'he tree is climbing, fending forth clalpers at the joints, by 
which it faftens itfelf to what plant ftands near it, and the fruit 
is produced in bunches. The fpecies are, r. I he wild vine, 
commonly called the claret grape. 2. The July grape. 3. 1 he 
Corinth grape, vulgarly called the currant grape. 4. 1 he 
pariley leav’d grape. 5. The miller’s grape. . I his is ca.led 
the Burttundy in England : the leaves of this fort are very 
much powdered with white in the fpring, from whence it 
had the name of miller’s grape. 6. Is what is called in Bur¬ 
gundy Pineau, and at Orleans, Auverna : it makes very good 
wine. 7. The white chaffelas, or royal mufeadine : it is a 
large white grape; the juice is very rich. 8. The black 
chaffelas, or black mu.'cadine ; the juice is very rich. 9. I he 
red-chaffelas, cr red mufeadine. 10 The burlake grape. 

11. The white muftat, or white Frontiniac. 12. The red 
Frontiniac. 13. The black Frontiniac. 14. The damafk 
o;rape. 15. The white fweet water. 16. The black fweet 
water. 17. The white mufeadine. 18. The raifin grape. 

19. The Greek grape. 20. The pearl grape. 21. The 
St. Peter’s grape, or hefperian. 22. The malmfey grape. 
23. The malmfey mufeadine. 24. The red Hamburgh 
grape. 25. The black Hamburgh, or warmer grape. 26. The 
Switzerland grape. 27. The white mufeat, or Frontiniac of 
Alexandria ; called alfo the Jerufalem mufeat and grofs muf¬ 
eat. 28. The red mufeat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 
The white melie grape. 30. The white morillon. 
The Alicant grape. 32. The white Auvernat. 33. The 
grey Auvernat. 34. The raifin mufeat. The late duke of 
Tufcanv, who was very curious in collecting all the forts of 
Italian and Greek grapes into his vineyards, was poffelled of 
upwards of three hundred feveral varieties. Miller. 

The prop elm, the poplar never dry. Fairy Vhiecn, 
In her days every man fhall eat in fafety. 

Under his own vine, what he plants. Sbakef. 

The captain left of the poor to be w»t»-dreilers. 2 Kings xxv. 

Depending vines the {helving cavern fereen, 

With purple clufters blufhing through the green. Fope. 
VFnegar. n.f [vinaigre , Fr.] 

1. Wine grown four. 

Vinegar is made by fetting the veflel of wine againft the 
hot fun ; and therefore vinegar will not burn, much of the 
finer parts being exhaled. Bacon. 

Heav’n’s bleft beam turns vinegar more four. Pope. 

2 . Any thing really or metaphorically lour. 

Some laugh like parrots at a bag-piper. 

And others of fuch vinegar afpedf. 

That they’ll not Ihow their teeth in way of fmile. Sbakefp. 
VYnnewed, or Vinney. adj. Mouldy. Ainjivorth . 

VFneyard. n. f [pmjeapb, Saxon.] A ground planted with 
vines. 

Let us not live in France ; let us quit all. 

And give our vineyards to a barb’rous people. Sbakefp. 
Though fome had fo furfeited in the vineyards , and with 
the wines, that they had been left behind, the generofity of 
the Spaniards lent them all home again. Clarendon. 

W\'ous. adj. [from vinum , Latin.] Having the qualities of 
wine ; confifting of wine. 

The motion of the oily drops may be in part due to fome 
partial folution made by the vinous fpirit. Boyle. 

Water will imbibe 

The fmall remains of fpirit, and acquire 
A vinous flavour. Philips. 

W ntage. n.f. [vinage , Fr.] The produce of the vine for 
the year. 

The beft wines are in the drieft vintages. Bacon. 

Our firft fuccefs in war make Bacchus crown, 

And half the vintage of the year our own. Waller. 

Wntager. n.f. [from vintage.] He who gathers the vin- 
ta ge. Ainfwortb. 


Vi' 


ntner. n.f. [from vinum, Lat.j One who fells wine. 
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The vintner may draw what religion he pleafes. How eh 

The vintner , by mixing poifon with his wines, deftroys 
more lives than any malignant difeafe. Swift. 

VYntry. n.f. The place where wine is fold. Ainfwortb. 

V/ol. n.f [ violle , Fr. viola, Ital.] A ftringed inftrument of 

mufick. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no more. 

Than an unftringed viol, or a harp. Sbakefp . 

To ftrain a firing, ftop it with the finger, as in the necks 
of lutes and ziols. Bacon . 

Loud o’er the reft Cremona’s trump doth found ; 

Me fofter airs befit, and fofter firings 

Of lute, or viol, ftill more apt for mournful things. Milton. 
Vi'olable. adj. [from violabilis , Lat.j Such as may be vio¬ 
lated or hurt. 

Violaceous, adj. [from viola , Lat ] Refembling violet?. 

To Violate, v. a. [viola, Lat.j 

1. To injure; to hurt. 

I queftion thy bold entrance. 

Employ’d to violate the fieep of thofe 
Whofe dwelling God hath planted here in biifs. 

Kindnefs for man, and pity for his fate. 

May mix with biifs, and yet not violate. 

Ceafe 

To know what known will violate thy peace. 

2. To infringe ; to break any thing venerable. 

Some of violated vows 

’Twixt the fouls of friend and friend. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe offences which are by their fpecial qualities breaches 
of fupernatural laws, do alfo, for that they are generally evil 
violate in general that principle of reafon, which willeth uni- 
verfally to fly from evil. Hooker. 

3. To injure by irreverence. 

I would violate my own arm rather than a church. Brown . 
Forbid to violate the facred fruit. Milton . 

4. To ravifh ; to deflower. 

The Sabines violated charms 

Obfcur’d the glory of his rifing arms. Prior . 

Viola / tion. n.f. [violatio , Lat.j 
1. Infringement or injury of fomething facred. 

Their right conceit that to perjury vengeance is due, was 
not without good effedl, as touching the courfe of their lives, 
who feared the wilful violation of oaths. Hooker. 

Men, who had no other guide but their reafon, confidered 


Milton « 


the violation of an oath to be a great crime. 

2. Rape ; the a£l of deflowering. 

If your pure maidens fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation. 

Violator. n.J. [ violator , Lat.j 

1. One who injures or infringes fomething facred. 

May fuch places, built for divine worfhip, derive a bleffing 
upon the head of the builders, as lafting as the curfe that 
never fails to reft upon the facrilegious violators of them. South. 

2. A ravifher. 

Angelo is an adult’rous thief. 

An hypocrite, a virgin violator. Sbakef 

How does fhe fubjedl herfelf to the violator’s upbraidings 
and infults. • N Clarijfa . 

Wolence. n.f. [violentia, Latin.] 

1. Force ; ftrength applied to any purpofe. 

To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs wind. 

And blown with reftlefs violence about. Sbakefp . 

All the elements 

At leaft had gone to wreck, difturb’d and torn 
With violence of this conflidl, had not foon 
Th’ eternal hung his golden feales. 

2. An attack ; an affault; a murder. 

A noife did fcare me from the tomb 
And fhe, too defperate, would not go with me : 

But, as it feems, did violence on herfelf. 

3. Outrage ; unjuft force. 

Griev’d at his heart, when looking down he faw 
The whole earth fill’d with violence ; and all flefh 
Corrupting each their way. Milton’s Par. Lofl . 

4. Eagernefs; vehemence. 

That feal 

You afk with fuch violence , the king 

With his own hand gave me. Sbakefp , 

5. Injury ; infringement. 

We cannot, without offering violence to all records, divine 
and human, deny an univerfal deluge. Burnet . 

6. Forcible defloration. 

V Folent. adj. [violentus, Lat.j 

1. Forcible ; acting with ftrength. 

A violent crofs wind blows. Milton . 

2. Produced or continued by force. 

The pofture we find them in, according to his do&rine, 
muft be look’d upon as unnatural and violent ; and no violent 
ftate can be perpetual. Burnet . 

3. Not natural, but brought by force. 

Conqueror death difeovers them fcarce men ; 

Violent or fhameful death their due reward. Milton. 

U n- 
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4. Uhjuftly aflailant ; murderous.. 

Some violent hands were laid on Humphry’s life. Shah/p. 
A foe fubtile or. violent. Milton. 

5. Unfeafonably. vehement. 

X'V e might be reckoned fierce and violent , to tear away 
that, which, if our mouths did condemn, our confidences 
would ftorm and repine thereat. t Hookers 

'J he covetous extortioner fhould remember, that fuch vio- 
lents lhall not take heaven, but hell by force. Decay of Piety. 

6. Extorted ; not voluntary. 

Vows made in pain, are violent and void. Milton. 

VIOLENTLY, adv. [from violent.'] With force; forcibly 3 ve¬ 
hemently. 

Temp’rately proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redrefs. _ Shakefp. Corio 'anus. 

flame burneth mote, violently towards the fides, than in the 

m ' < ^*. _ Bacon. 

Antient privileges mull: not, without great neceflities, be 
revoked, nor forfeitures be exaefted violently , nor penal laws 
urged rigoroufly. . Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Violet, n. f. [violette , Fr. viola , Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous flower, fomewhat re- 
fembling the papilionaceous flower ; for its two upper petals 
reprefent the ftandard, the two fide ones the wings : but the 
lower one, which ends in a tail, refembles the iris. Out of 
the ernpalement arifes the pointal, which becomes a three-cor¬ 
nered fruit opening into three parts, and full of roundilh 
feeds. There are nine fpecies. Miller. 

When dailies pied, and violets blue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakefp. 

Sweet echo, fweetefl nymph that liv’ft unfeen, 

By flow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the t/zW^-embroider’d vale. Milton. 

It alters not our Ample idea, whether we think that blue 
be in the violet itfelf, or in our mind only ; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, to be in 
the violet itfelf. Locke. 

VVolin, n.f. [violon , Fr. from viol. J A fiddle; a ftringed 
inflrument of mufick. 

Praife with timbrels, organs, flutes ; 

Praife with violins , and lutes. Sandys. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and defperation, 

For the fair difdainful dame. Dryden. 

VVolist. n.f. [from viol.] A player on the viol. 

VIOLONCE'LLO. n. f. [Italian.] A flringed inflrument of 
mufick. 

VIPER, n.f. [ vipera , Lat.] 

1. A ferpent of that fpecies which brings its young alive, of 
which mofl are poifonous. 

A viper came out of the heat, and fattened on his 
hand. Adis xxviii. 3. 

He’ll gall of afps with thirfty lips fuck in ; 

The viper's deadly teeth fhall pierce his fkin. Sandys. 
Fz/Vr-catchers have a remedy, in which they place fuch 
great confidence, as to be no more afraid of the bite of a 
viper , than of a common puncture. This is no other than 
axungia viperina, prefently rubbed into the wound. Derhcm. 

2 . Any thing mifehievous. 

Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfelf ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

VVperine. n.f. [ viperinus, Lat.] Belonging to a viper. 
ViYerous. adj. [ vipereus , Lat. from viper.] Having the qua¬ 
lities of a viper. 

My tender years can tell, 

Civil diffention is a vip'rcus worm. 

That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. Shakefp. 

We are peremptory to difpatch 
This viperous traitor. Shakefp. 

Some vip'rous critick may bereave 
Th’ opinion of thy worth for fome defect. Daniel's Mufoph. 
Viper ’s buglofs. n.f. [ echium , Lat.] A plant. 

The characters are, the cup of the flower is large, and 
divided into flve long flender fegments ; the flower confifts of 
one leaf, is fhaped like a funnel, and fomewhat inflected, 
having its upper part ftretched, but in a greater length than 
the lower : the upper part, or galea of the flower, is divided 
into two ; and the lower part, or beard, into three parts: in 
the middle of the flower are produced five ftamina (or 
threads) which are reflexed. Each flower is fucceeded by 
four feeds, which are in form of a viper’s head. Miller. 
Viper’s graft, n.f [ fcorzonera, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a femi-flofculous flower, confifting of many half 
florets, which reft upon the embryoes, which are included in 
one common ernpalement, which is fcaly : the embryoes af¬ 
terwards become oblong feeds, which are furnifhed with 
down. Mil or. 

VIRA'GO. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A female warriour ; a woman with the qualities of a man. 
Melpomene reprefented like a virago or manly lady, with 
a majeftick and grave countenance. Peacham. 
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To arms ! to arms ! the fierce virago cries, 


And fwift as lightening to the combat flies" 

2. It is commonly uled in deteftation for an imoud.-m , 
woman. im pudent turbulent 

Vi RFLAY. n. f [virclay , virelai, Fr.] A fort of i; fr i 
aent french poem, that confuted only of two ,h * an ‘ 
fhort verfes, with ftops. ‘° rhymes and 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne VAc * A ' 
As file was wont in youngth and fummer days 
But if thou algate Juft like virelays. 

And loofer fongs of love to underfoncr. 

The band of flutes began to play, 

To which a lady fung a vlrelay : ' * 

And ftill at ev’ry clofe file would repeat 
The burden of the fong, the daify is fo fweet. n... 

Vi rent. adj. [virens, Lat.] Green; not faded. O'Tri, 

n thele, yet frefh and virent , they carve out the U 
of men and women. 'Brawn'* 1 / 1 1 Tgures 

ut - 

^Suppofe him now a dean compleat. 

Devoutly lolling in his feat; 

I he filver virge, with decent pride. 

Stuck underneath his cufhion fide. 0 •, 

VFRG 1 N. n.f. [vie'rge, Fr. virge, Lat.] ^ 

1. A maid ; a woman unacquainted with men. 

This afpeeft of mine hath fear’d the valiant; 

The beft regarded virgins of our clime 
Have lov’d it too. c; , r 

Senfelefs bauble ! 

Art thou a foedary for this adf, and look’ft 
So virgm-Uke without ? Sbalefp. CpnMhe. 

Tne tlamlel was very fair, and a virgin. Gen. xxiv. 16 
Angelo is an adult’rous thief, 

Al U’ yP , 0C , r r e ’ 3 V i rg ‘ n violator -' Sbahefpm,. 

Much Ids can that have any place, 

At which a virgin hides her face. Cowley 

2. A woman not a mother. Uiiufual. ' 

Likeft to Ceres in her prime, 

Yet virgin of Proferpina from Jove. Milton 

3. Any thing untouched or unmingled. 

I apeis of white wax, commonly called virgin wax, burn 
with lefs fmoke than common yellow wax. ’ Boyle. 

I have found virgin earth in the peat-marflies of 

Ch « fl f lre - , Woodward. 

Below the upper was a deep bed of fand only, which I 
weighed, together with the virgin- mould. ' Derham. 

4. The fign of the zodiack in which the fun is in Auguft. 

Thence down amain by Leo and the Virgin. & Milton. 
Vi Rgin. adj. Befitting a virgin ; fuitable to a virgin; maidenly. 
Can you blame her then, being a maid, yet rofed over 
with the virgin crimfon of modefty, if fhe deny the appear¬ 
ance of a naked blind boy. ' Shake/. Hen. V. 

What fays the filver with her virgin hue ? Shake/. 
With eale a brother o’ercame 
The formal decencies of virgin- fliame. Cowley. 

To Vi rgin. v. n. [a cant word.] To play the virgin. 

A kifs 

Long as my exile, fweet as my revenge ! 

I carried from thee, my dear ; and my true lip 
Hath virgin d it e’er fince. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

VFrginal. adj. [from virgin.] Maiden; maidenly; per¬ 
taining to a virgin. 

On tfie earth more fair was never feen. 

Of chaftity and honour virginal. Fairy Hjhieen. 

Tears virginal 

Shall be to me even as the dew to fire; 

And beauty, that the tyrant oft reclaims. 

Shall to my flaming wrath be oil and flax. Shakefp. 

Purity is a fpecial part of this fuperttrudture, reftraining 
of all defires of the flefh within the known limits of conju¬ 
gal or virginal chaftity. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To Vi'rginal. v. n. To pat; to ftrike as on the virginal. 

A cant word. 

Still virginalling upon thy palm. Shakefp. 

VFrginal. n. f. [more ufually virginals.] A mufical inftru- 
ment fo called, becaufe commonly ufed by young ladies. 

The mufician hath produced two means of ftraining ftrings. 
The one is flopping them with the finger, as in the necks of 
lutes and viols ; the other is the fhortnefs of the firing, as in 
harps and virginals. Bacon. 

Virg/nity. n.f [virginitas, Lat.] Maidenhead ; unacquain- 
tance with man. 

You do impeach your modefty too much, 

To truft the opportunity of night. 

And the ill counfel of a defart place. 

With the rich worth of your virginity. Shakejp. 

Natural virginity of itfelf is not a ftate more acceptable to 
God ; but that which is chofen in order to the conveniencies 
of religion, and feparation from worldly incumbrances. Taylor. 
VFRILE. n.f [virilis, Lat.] Belonging to man; not puerile; 
not feminine. 

ViriYit?. 
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v tu'UTY. n.f [‘ virilitc , Fr. virilitas , Lat. from vrile.] 

Manhood ; character of man. , , , f 

r pi, e ] a( |y made generous advances to the borders of 
t . ; 1 Rambler, 

virility- 

Power of procreation. 

The great climaaerical was paft, before they begat chil¬ 
dren oiTave any teftimony of their virility ; for none begat 
children before the age of fixty-fiye. Brown. 

V1RM1Y10N. n.f Properly vermilion. A red colour. 
yEgle, faireft Nais of the flood. 

With a ’vermilion dye his temples ftain d. RoJ'common. 

V/rtual. adj. [virtue!, Fr. from virtue.] Having the effi¬ 
cacy without the fenfible or material part. 

* Metalline waters have virtual cold in them. Put there¬ 
fore wood into fmith’s water, and try whether it will not 


harden. 


Bacon. 


Heat and cold have a virtual tranfition, without commu¬ 
nication of fubftance. Bacon. 

Love not the heav’nly fpirits ? And how their love 
Exprefs they ? by looks only ? or, do they mix 
Irradiance ? v rtual, or immediate touch ? Milton. 

Every kind that lives. 

Fomented by his virtual pow’r, and warm’d. Milton. 
Neither an adlual or virtual intention of the mind, but only 
that which may be gathered from the outward adis. Stillingfleet * 

VirtuaYity. n.f [from virtual.] Efficacy. 

In one grain of corn there lieth dormant a virtuality of 
many other, and from thence fometimes proceed an hundred 
ears> Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Virtually, adv. [from virtual.] In effect, though notformally. 
They are virtually contained in other words ftill con- 
tinued. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Such is our conftitution, that the bulk of the people vir¬ 
tually give their approbation to every thing they are bound to 
obey. Addifon. 

To Vi'rtuate. v. a. [from virtue.] To make efficacious. 
Potable gold fhould be endued with a capacity of being 
aflimilated to the innate heat, and radical moifture ; or at 
leaf! virtuated with a power of generating the faid eften- 
tials. Harvey. 

VFRTUE. n.f. [virtue, Lat.] 

1. Moral goodnefs. 

Either I’m miftaken, or there is virtue in that Falftaft. Shakcf 
If there’s a power above us, 

And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works, he muft delight in virtue , 

And that which he delights in muft be happy. Addifon. 

Virtue only makes our blifs below. Pope. 

The character of prince Henry is improved by Shakefpear ; 
and through the veil of his vices and irregularities, we fee a 
dawn of greatnefs and virtue. Shakefp. illujlratcd. 

2. A particular moral excellence. 

In Belmont is a lady. 

And fhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 

Of wona’rous virtues. Shakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Remember all his virtues. 

And fhew mankind that goodnefs is your care. Addifon. 

3. Medicinal quality. 

All bleft fecrets, 

All you unpublifh’d virtues of the earth, 

Be aidant and remediate. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the beaft that feedeth 
upon the mountains; and that without virtue from thofe that 
feed in the vallies. Bacon. 

4 * Medicinal efficacy. 

An eflay writer muft pra&ife the chymical method, and 
give the virtue of a full draught in a few drops. Addifon. 

5. Efficacy; power. 

If neither words, nor herbs will do, I’ll try ftones ; for 
there’s a virtue in them. L'Ellrange. 

Where there is a full purpofe to pleafe God, there, what 
a man can do, fhall, by virtue thereof, be accepted. South. 

They are not fure, by virtue of fyllogifm, that the con- 
clufion certainly follows from the premifes. Locke. 

This they fhall attain, partly in virtue of the promife made 
by God ; and partly in virtue of piety. Atterbury. 

He ufed to travel through Greece, by virtue of this fable, 
which procured him reception in all the towns. Addifon. 

6- Adting power. 

Jefus knowing that virtue had gone out of him, turned 
bim about. Mark v. 30. 

7 * Secret agency ; efficacy, without vifiblc or material adlion. 

^ She moves the body, which fhe doth pofiefs ; 

^ et no part toucheth, but by virtue's touch. Davies. 

S- Bravery ; valour. 

I tuft to thy Angle virtue ; for thy foldiers 
Fook their difeharge. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

I he conqueft of Paleftine, with Angular virtue they per¬ 
formed, and held that kingdom fome few generations. Raleigh . 

9 - Excellence ; that which gives excellence. 

Jn the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, the oeconomy of 
poems is better obferved than in Terence; who thought the 
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foie grace and virtue of their fable, the ftiating m of ietl-* 
tences, as ours do the forcing in of jefts. B- Jobnfon. 

10. One of the orders of the celeftial hierarchy. 

Thrones, domination, princedoms, virtues , pow’rs. Milt. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial Iky, 

From orb to orb unwearied doft thou fly. Ticket;. 

Wrtueless. adj. [from virtuef 

1. Wanting virtue ; deprived of virtue. 

2. Not having efficacy ; without operating qualities. 

All fecond caufes, together with nature herlelf, without 
that operative faculty which God gave them, would become 
altogether filent, virtuelefs, and dead. Raleigh. 

° Virtue lefs fhe wifht all herbs and charms. 

Wherewith falfe men increafe their patients harms. Fairfax , 
Some would make thofe glorious creatures virtuelefs. Hakewill. 

VIRTU O'SO. n.f. [Italian.] A man fkilled in antique or na¬ 
tural curiofities; a man ftudious of painting, ftatuary, or 
architecture. 

Methinks thofe generous virtuofi dwell in a higher region 
than other mortals. Glanville. 

Virtuofo, the Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, 
and is a critick in them. And amongft our French painters, 
the word vertueux is underftood in the fame fignification. Dryd. 

This building was beheld with admiration by the virtuofi 
of that time. Tatler , N°. 52. 

Showers of rain are now met with in every water-work ; 
and the vltuofo's of France covered a little vault with arti¬ 
ficial fnow. Addifan. 

VFRTUOUS. adj. [from virtue.] 

1. Morally good. . 

If liis occafion were not virtuous , 

I fhould not urge it half fo faithfully. Sbakefpeare. 

Virtuous and holy, be thou conqueror. Sbakefpeare. 

What file wills to do or fay. 

Is wifeft, virtuoufefi , difereeteft, beft. Milton. 

Favour’d of heav’n, who finds 
One virtuous rarely found 
That in domeftick good combines: 

Flappy that houfe ! his way to peace is fmooth. Milton. 

2. [Applied to women.] Chafte. 

Miftrefs Ford, the modeft wife, the virtuous creature, that 
hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! Shakefp. 

3. Done in confequence of moral goodnefs. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous ads inflames the mind. Dry den. 

4. Efficacious ; powerful. 

With one virtuous touch, th’ arch-chemic fun. 

Produces, with terreftrial humour mix’d. 

Here in the dark, fo many precious things. Milton. 

5. Having wonderful or eminent properties. 

Out of his .hand, 

That virtuous fteel he rudely fnatch’d away. Fairy fhieen. 

Lifting up his virtuous ftaff on high, 

He fmote the lea, which calmed was with fpeed. Spenfer. 

He own’d that vr tuous ring and glafsi Milton. 

6. Elaving medicinal qualities. 

Some obferve that there is a virtuous bezoar, and another 
without virtue ; the virtuous is taken from the beaft that 
feedeth where there are theriacal herbs; and that without 
virtue, from thofe that feed where no fuch herbs are. Bacon. 

'Fhe ladies fought around 

For virtuous herbs, which, gather’d from the ground, 
They fquezz’d the juice ; and cooling ointment made. Dryd. 

VTrtuously. ado. [from virtuous.] In a virtuous manner; 
according to the rules of virtue. 

The Gods are my witnefles, I defire to do virtuoufiy. Sidney. 
In fum, they taught the world no lefs virtuoufiy how to 
die, than they had done before how to live. Hooker. 

1 hey that mean virtuoufiy , and yet do fo, 

The devil their virtue tempts not, they tempt heav’n. Shak. 

Not from grey hairs authority doth flow, 

Nor from bald heads, nor from a wrinkled brow ; 

But our paft life, when virtuoufiy fpent, 

Muft to our age thofe happy fruits prefent. Denham. 

The cofteeman ha3 a little daughter four years old, who 
has been virtuoufiy educated. Addifon. 

VTrtuousness. n.f. [from virtuous.] The ftate or character 
of being virtuous. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled ; as the love of 
Britomert, and virtuoufnefs of Belphsebe; and the lafciviouf- 
nefs of Helenora. Spenfer. 

V/rulence. \n.f [from virulent.] Mental poifon ; malig- 

Vi'rulency. 5 nity ; acrimony of temper; bitternefs. 

Difputes in religion are managed with virulency and bitter- 

ne ^ s * _ _ Decay of Piety. 

It infills into their minds the utmoft virulence, inftead of 
that charity which is the perfe&ion and ornament of reli- 

g lon - _ Addifon. 

The whigs might eafily have maintained a majority among 
the clergy, if they had not too much encouraged this in¬ 
temperance of lpeech, and virulence of pen, in the moft pro- 
ftitute of their party. ‘ Swift. 

29 G Vi'rulent. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































V I s 

Vi rulent, adj. [virulent, Fr. virulentus , Lat.J 

1. Poifonous ; venemous. J 

2. Poifoned in the mind ; bitter ; malignant. 

Virulently, adv. [from virulent.] Malignantly; with bit- 
ternefs. 

Visage, 7i.fi. [ vifage , Fr. vifaggio, Italian.] Face; counte- 

nance ; look. It is now rarely ufed but with fome ideas of 
di/hke or horrour. 

Phebe doth behold 
Her filver vifage in the watry glafs. 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grafs. Shakefb 

When fhe /hall hear this of thee, with her nails P ' 
She 11 flea thy wolfilh vifage. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

Whereto ferves mercy, 

But to confront the vifage of offence. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
With hoftile frown, 

And vifage all inflam’d, firft thus began. Milton. 

By the rout, that made the hideous roar. 

His goary vifage down the ftream was fent; 

Down the fwift Hebrus to the Lefbian fhore. Milton. 

Hove and beauty ftill that vijage grace ; 

Death cannot fright ’em from their wonted place. JValler. 

1 o \ i scera i E. v. a. [ vifeera , Latin.] To embowel; to ex- 
entrate. 

VISCID, adj. [ vifcidus, Latin.] Glutinous; tenacious. 

Visc i / d i t y. n. f [from vifeid .] 

1. Glutinoufnefs; tenacity; ropinefs. 

Fhis motion in fome human creatures may be weak, in 
refpeSt to the vifeidity of what is taken, fo as not to be able 
to propel it. . Arbuthnot. 

2 . Glutinous concretion. 

Catharticks of mercurials precipitate the vifeidities by their 
ftypticity. Floyer. 

Viscosity, n.f [vifeofite, Fr. from vifeous.] 

1. Glutinoufnefs ; tenacity. 

i The air being mixed with the animal fluids, determines 
their condition as to rarity, denlity, vifeofity , tenuity. Arbuth. 

2. A glutinous fubftance. 

A tenuous emanation, or continued effluvium, after fome 
diftance, retra&eth unto itfelf, as is obfervable in drops of 
fyrups, and feminal vifeofities. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

VFSCOUN r. n.f. [vicecomes, Lat.] 

Vifcount fignifies as much as /heriff; between which two 
words there is no other difference, but that the one comes 
from our conquerors the Normans, and the other from our 
anceftors the Saxons. Vifcount alfo fignifies a degree of no- 
bilty next to an earl, which is an old name of office, but a 
new one of dignity, never heard of among/!: us, till Henry 
VI. his days. Cowel. 

viscountess, n.f. [from vifcount. Vifcount and vifcountefs 
are pronounced vicount and vicountefs. J The lady of a vif¬ 
count ; a peerefs of the fourth order. 

V Fscous. adj. [vifqueux, Fr. vifofiis , Lat.] Glutinous ; fticky ; 
tenacious. 

The caufe of the fcouring virtue of nitre is, that it hath 
a fubtle fpirit, which fevereth and divideth any thing that is 
foul and vifeous. Bacon. 

Holly is of fo vifeous a juice as they make bird-lime of 
the bark. Bacon. 

Visibility, n.f. [vfibilite , Fr. from vifble.] 

1. The ftate or quality of being perceptible by the eye. 

The colours of outward obje&s brought into a darkened 
room, do much depend for their vifbility , upon the dimnefs 
of the light they are beheld by. Boyle. 

2. State of being apparent, or openly difcoverable; confpi- 
cuoufnefs. 

They produced this as an inftance againft the perpetual 
vifbility of the church, and he brings it to prove that it ceafed 
to be a true church. . . S tiling feet. 

In thefe, the vifbility and example of our virtues^ will 
chiefly confift. Rogers’s Sermons. 

VFSIBLE. n.f. [vifble, Fr. vifbills, Lat.] 

1. Perceptible by the eye. 

Vfibles work upon a looking-glafs, which is like the pupil 
of the eye ; and audibles upon the places of echo, which re- 
femble the cavern of the e^r. Bacon. 

On this mount he appeared ; under this tree 
Stood vifble ; 

Here with him at this fountain talk’d. Milton. 

Each thought was v'fble, that roll’d within, 

As through a cry Aral cale the figur’d hours are feen. Dry den. 

A long feries of anceftors Ihews the native luftre with 
great advantage; but if he degenerate from his line, the leaft 
/pot is vifble on ermine. Dryden. 

2. Di/covered to the eye. 

If that the heavens do not their vifble /pints 
Send quickly down to tame the vile offences, 

Humanity muft perforce prey on itfelf, 

Like monfters of the deep. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 

3. Apparent; open ; confpicuous. 

The factions at court were greater, or more vifble than 
before. Clarendon. 
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V vmble ENESS ' ”■ L [fr0m W State «* quality of 
VtWv. <*,. [from vifib’e.] In a manner percept by ‘ 

The day being vlftbly governed by tile fun • 
longer than the revolution of the eouV r ’ 15 a Bttle 
occafioned by the advance of the fun in his T* 1 as « 
motion along the ecliptick. ' 1,lnual contrary 

By the head we make known more mfitly ourfim 
our threatnmgs ; enough to fee the face Yl PP T' 10 ®- 
the mind at half a word. ’ “ t0 un derftand 

VmON. n.f. [vif,on, Fr. vifa, Latin.! 

I * hight; the faculty of feeing. 

. Anatomifts, when they hive taken off from th P h . 
tne eye that outward and moft thick coat called ^1°? ° f 
mater, can then fee through the thinner coats, the lift '"* 
of objects lively painted thereon. And theie nift 1 
pagated by motion along the fibres of the optilk ,1 ’ i ™' 
the brain, are the caufe of vif,on. ¥*» 

Thefe theorems being admitted into optics, there wonwfc 
fcope enough of handling that fdence voluminouflv at ^ 
new manner; not only by teaching thofe things Jk; k 1 
to the perfeaion of vifion, but alfo by determining '“ J 

mat cally all kinds of phenomena of colours vvhichVuldt 
produced by refraffions. yj,, , c ° uld ® 

2. The aft of feeing. Newton j Opt,eh. 

Vifnn in the next life is the perfecting of faith in this- 
01 faith heie is turned into vifion there, as hope into en’ 

, J 7'r g - , Hammond’s PrJl. CatlZ 

3 - A Supernatural appearance ; a fpectre ; a phantom. 7 

The day feems long, but night is odious; 

N o fleep, but dreams ; no dreams, but vifons ftrange. Sidney 
Latt night the very gods fliew’d me a vifion. Shake fb 

Gog s mother deigned to appear to me ; ‘ 

And, in a vifion , full of maiefty, 
bill’d me to leave my bafe vocation. Sbakefp. Hen. VI 
Him Gcd vouchfaf’d. 

To call by vifion, from his father’s houfe, 

Into a land which he will /hew him. Milton’s Par. Loff 
4. A dream; fomething /hewn in a dream. A dream happens 
to a fleeping, a vifion may happen to a waking man. A 

dream is iuppo/ed natural, a vifion miraculous; but they are 
confounded. ; 

returns; his friend appears again : } 

The murd’rers come; now help, or I am /lain ! L 
^Fwas but a vifion ftill, and vifons are but vain. Dryden. ) 

1 he idea, ot any thing in our mind, no more proves the 
exigence of tnat thing, than the vifons ot a dream make a 
true hiftory. 

V Fs ion ary. adj. [vifionnaire , Fr. from vifion.'] 

1. A fleered by phantoms; diipofed to receive impreilions on 
the imagination. 

No more thefe feenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to reft the vifionary maid. Pope’s Eloifa to Abelard. 

2. Imaginary ; not real; foen in a dream ; .perceived by the 
imagination only. 

1 he hounds at nearer diftance hoarfly bray’d ; 

1 he hunter clofe purfu d the vifionary maid. Dryden. 
If you have any (kill in dreams, let me know whether I 
have the fame place in the real heart, that I Rad in the vi¬ 
fionary one. Addijon. 

Our viHories only led us to further vifionary profpefts; 
advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which iuccefs 
had wrought the nation up to. Swift. 

Visionary, in. f [vfionaire, Fr ] One whofe imagination is 
VVsionist. i difturbed. 

T h e”l o vefly vifionary gave him perpetual uneafinefs. Fem.fdgix. 
To VFSFF. v. a. [vfiter,Pr. vifito, Lat.] 

1. To go to fee. 

You muft go vfit the lady that lies in.- 1 vifit her with 

my prayers but I cannot go thither. Sbakefp. Coridanm. 
Virgins vifited by angel pow’rs. Pope* 

2 . [In fcriptural language.] To /end good or evil judi- 

ciallv. ♦ 

J 

When God vifteth, what /hall I anfwer him ? Job xxxi. 14. 

I hou /halt be lifted of the Lord with thunder. Ifa. xxix. 6. 
When I vfit, I will vifit their /in upon them. Xv.xxxii. 34 ‘ 
God vifit thee in good things. Judith xiii. 2C. 

T hat venerable body is in little concern after whatmann cr 
their mortal enemies intend to treat them, whenever God 
/hall vfit us with fo fatal an event. Swift- 

3. To falute with a prefent. 

Samfon vifited his wife with a kid. Judges xv. I. 

4. To come to a furvey, with judicial authority. 

The bi/hop ought to vifit his diocefe every y ear 
perfon. Aylifjfi 

ToVi'sit. v. 7 i. To keep up the intercourfe of ceremony 
falutations at the houfes of each other. 

V i / sit. n.f. [vifit e, Fr. from the verb.] The aeft of gomgto 
fee another. 

In a deligned or accidental vifit, let fome one take a boo", 
which may be agreeable, and read in it, JVatts. 
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Visitable, adj. [from vifit.'] Liable to be vifited. 

All holpitals built lince the reformation, we vifit able by the 
kino- or lord chancellor. Aylijfc s Pdrergon. 

Wsitant. 7 j. f. [from vifit.] One who goes to fee another. 

He alone 

To And where Adam flielter’d, took his way. 

Not unperceiv’d of Adam, who to Eve, 

While the great vifitant approach’d, thus fpake. Milton. 
One vifit begins an acquaintance ; and when the vifitant 
comes again, he is no more a ftranger. South. 

Edward the firft, who had been a vifitant in Spain, upon 
aftion in the holy land, fixed both our pounds by the meafures 
of the Eaft. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Griev’d that a vifitant fo long fiiou’d wait 
Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a monarch’s gate, 

Inftant he flew. Pope’s Qdyfiey. b. i. 1 . 160. 

Visitation, n.f. [vifito, Latin.] 

1. The a< 5 l of ,vifiting. 

He comes not 

Like to his father’s greatnefs ; his approach. 

So out of circumftance and fudden, tells us, 

’Tis not a vifitation fram’d, but forc’d 

By need and accident. Sbakefp. Winter Tale. 

What w'ould you with the princefs ?- 

--Nothing but peace and gentle vifitation. Sbakefipeare. 

2. Objed of vifits. 

O flow’rs, 

My early vifitation , and my laft. Milton’s Par. Lofi. 

3* [ Vifitation , Fr.] Judicial vifit or perambulation. 

The bi/hop ought to vifit his diocefe every year in perfon, 
unlefs he omits the fame becaufe he would not burthen his 
churches; and then ought to fend his arch-deacon, which 
was the original of the arch-deacon’s vifitation. Ayliffe. 

Judicial evil fent by God ; ftate of fufFering judicial evil. 

That which thou doft not underftand when thou readeft, 
thou /halt underftand in the day of thy vifitation. For many 
fecrets of religion are not perceived till they be felt, and are 
not felt but in the day of a great calamity. Taylor. 

5. Communication of divine love. 

The moft comfortable vifitations God hath fent men from 
above, have taken efpecially the times of prayer as their moft 
natural opportunities. Plooker. 

Visitatorial, adj. [from vfit or.] Belonging to a judicial 
vifitor. 

Some will have it, that an archdeacon does of common 
right execute this vfitatorial power in his archdeaconry : but 
others fay that an archdeacon has a vfitatoiial power only of 
common right per mddum fimplicis ferutinii, as being bi/liop’s 
v i ca v. Ayliffe’s Pare gon. 

V/siter. n.f. [from vifit.] 

1. One who comes to fee another. 

Here’s ado to lock up honefty and honour from the accefs 
of gentle vifitors. Sbakefipeare. 

You fee this confluence, this great flood of vfiters. Shakef. 
Confumptives of this degree entertain their vfiters with 
ftrange rambling difeourfes of their intent of going here and 
there. ~ Harvey. 

I have a large houfe, yet I /hould hardly prevail to find one 
vifiter, if I were not able to hire him with a bottle of 
w ‘je. Swift to Gay. 

2 . [VifteUr, Fr.] An occafional judge; one who regulates 
the diforders of any fociety. 

The vfiters expell’d the orthodox; they, without fcruple 
or fhame, poffefs’d themfelves of their colleges. Walton. 

To him you muft your fickly ftate refer; 

Your charter claims him as your vfiter. Garth. 

. ^ hatever abufes have crept into the univerfities, might be 
reformed by ftncl injunctions to the vfitors and heads of 

V /° U ^ CS ’ Swift’s Project for the Advancement of Religion. 

1 snomy. 7i.fi [corrupted from phyfiognomy.] Face; counte¬ 
nance. Not in ufe. 

Twelve gods do fit around in royal ftate, 

And Jove in midft with awful majefty. 

To judge the ftrife between them ftirred late : 

Each of the gods by his like vifnomy 

Eath to be known, but Jove above them all, 

By his great looks and pow’r imperial, 
i sivE. adj. [vifif, Fr. vifus , Lat.] Fo 


feeino- 

Q 


Formed in 


1 his happens when the axis of the vfive cones, diffufed 
irom the objeeft, fall not upon the fame plane ; but that 
which is conveyed into one eye is more depreffed or elevated 



Ww, and concurring with vifage, a kindred word; vifiere. 
tench.] A mafk ufed to disfigure and difguife. 

I fear, indeed,^ the weaknefs of my government beft 


and 
vi 


ore, 
me 


you think luch a mafk would be grateful unto 1Ilv . } 
•? ni y weak er government fince, makes you pull oif the 
,fir • Sidney. 
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2 . 


Specifier. 
the act of 


This louti/h clown is fitch that you never faw fo ill- 
favoured a vifar ; his behaviour fuch, that he is beyond the 
degree of ridiculous. * Sidney. 

By which deceit doth ma/k in vifor fair. 

And caft her colours dyed deep in grain. 

To feem like truth, whofe/hape/he well can fain. Spenfer . 

But that thy face is, vizor- like, unchanging, 

Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I wou’d effay, proud queen, to make thee blu/h. Sbakefp. 

One vi, or remains. 

And that is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. Sbakefp. 
The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, remarkable for cruelty, 
might, perhaps, in their wars ufe a head-piece, or 
vizor. Broome’s Odyff. Notes. 

Vi'sored. v. n. [from vifor .] Ma/ked. 

Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
Haft thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With vifor d fal/hood, and bafe forgery. Milton. 

VESTA, n. f. [Italian.] View; profpe6l through an avenue. 
In St. Peter’s, when a man ftands under the dome, if he 
looks upwards, he is aftonifhed at the fpacious hollow of the 
cupola, that makes one of the beautifulleft vifia’s that the 
eye can pafs through. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

The firiifti’d garden to the view 
Its vifia’s opens, and its alleys green. Tbomfon’s Spring. 

Vi'sual. adj. [vifucl, French.] Ufed in fight; exercifing the 
power of fight; inftrumental to fight. 

An eye thruft forth fo as it hangs a pretty diftance by the 
vifiual nerve; hath been without any power of fight; and 
yet, after being replaced, recovered fight. Bacon’s Nat . Hifi. 

'Fhe air, 

No where fo clear, fimrpen’d his vifual ray 

To objects diftant far. Milton s Par. Lofi. 

Then purg’d with euphrafy and rue 
The vifual nerve ; for he had much to fee. Milton. 

Inward light, alas. 

Puts forth no vifual beam ! Milton’s Agonifies. 

VITAL, adj. [vitalis , Latin.] 

I. Contributing to life ; neceffary to life. 

His heart, broken with unkindnefs and affliiflicn, ftretched 
fo far beyond his limits with this excels pf comfort, as it 
was able no longer to keep fafe his vital fpirits. Sidney. 

All nature laughs, the groves are freih and fair; 

The fun’s mild luftre warms the vital air. Pope: 

Relating to life. 

Let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 
With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach. Sbakefipeare. 

On the rock a fcanty meafure place 
Of vital flax, and turn the wheel a-pace. Dryden. 

3. Containing life. 

Spirits that live throughout; 

Vital in every part; not as frail man. 

In intrails, heart, or head, liver, or reins, 

Cannot but by annihilating die. Milton’s Par. Lofi . 

On the watry calm, 

His brooding wings the fpirit of God outfpreads; 

And vital virtue infus’d, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton’s Par. Lofi. 

4. Being the feat of life. 

The dart flew on, and pierc’d a vital part. Pope. 

5. So diipofed as to live. Little ufed, and rather Latin than 
Engli/h. 

Pythagoras and Hippocrates not only affirm the birth of the 
feventh month to be vital, that of the eighth mortal ; but 
the progreffion thereto to be meafured by rule. Brown. 

6 . Effential; chiefly neceffary. 

Know grief’s vital part 

Confifts in nature, not in art. Bp. Corbet. 

Vita'lity. n. f. [/rom vital.] Power of fubfifting in life. 

Whether that motion, vitality and operation were by in¬ 
cubation, or how elfc, the manner is only known to 
God. Raleigh’s Hifi. of the World. 

lor the fecurity of fpecies produced only by feed, provi¬ 
dence hath endued all feed with a lading vitality , that if by 
any accident it happen not to germinate the firft year, it will 
continue its Fecundity twenty or thirty years. Ray. 

Vi / tally. adv. [from vital.] In fu.ch a manner as to give 
life. 

The organical ftru£lure of human bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to live and move, and be vitally informed by the 
foul, is the workmanfhip of a moft wife, powerful, and 
beneficent maker. Bentley. 

VFtals. n.f. [Without the Angular.] Parts effential to life. 

By fits my fwelling grief appears. 

In rifing fighs, and falling tears, 

That /how too well the warm defires, 

The filent, flow, confuming fires. 

Which on my inmoft vitals prey. 

And melt my very foul away. 

ViteYlary. n.f. [from vitellus , Latin.] 
the yolk of the egg, ftvims in the white. 
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A greater difficulty in the doftrine of eggs is, how the 
Iperm of the cock attaineth into every egg ; fince the vitellary , 
'or place of the yolk, is very high. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

To VTTIA TE. v. a. pz }itio$ Latin.] To deprave ; to fpoil; 
to make lefs pure. 

The fun in his garden gives him the purity of vifible ob¬ 
jects, and of true nature, before fhe was vitiated by- 
luxury. Evelyn's KaleniL 

The organs of fpeech are managed by fo many muffles, 
that fpeech is not eafily deftroyed, though often fomewhat 
vitiated as to fome particular letters. Holder. 

Spirits encountering foul bodies, and exciting a fermentation 
ofthofe vitiated humours, precipitate into putrid fevers. Harvey. 

This undiftinguifhing complaifance will vitiate the tafte of 
the readers, and mifguide many of them in their judgments, 
where to approve and where to cenfure. Garth. 

A tranfpofition of the order of the facramental words, 
in fome men’s opinion, vitiates baptifm. Ay lijfe's Par ergon. 

Vitia / tion. n. J. [trom vitiate. ] Depravation ; corruption. 
The forefaid extenuation of the body is imputed to the 
blood’s vitiation by malign, putrid vapours fmoking through¬ 
out the vefTels. Harvey on Conjumptiohs. 

To VITILI'TIGATE. v. n. [yitiofus and litigo, Lat.J To 
contend in law. 

VitilitigaTion. n.f. [from vitilitigatc.] Contention j ca- 
villatiorr. 

I’ll force you by right ratiocination, 

To leave your vitilitigation. Hudibras. 

VitioLity. n. f [from vitiofus, Lat.] Depravity ; corruption. 
He charges it wholly upon the corruption, perverfenefs, 
and vitiofity of man’s will, as the only caufe that rendered 
all the arguments his doftrine came cloathed with, un- 
fuccefsful. South's Sermons. 

VFTIOUS. adj. [vreieux, Fr. vitiofus , Latin.] 

1. Corrupt; wicked; oppollte to virtuous. It is rather ap¬ 
plied to habitual faults, than criminal aftions. 

Make known 

It is no vitious blot, murder, or foulnefs 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Witnefs th’ irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the fhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curfe, 

‘ Servant of fervants,’ on his vitious race. Milton . 

Wit’s what the vitious fear, the virtuous fhun 5 
By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone. Pope. 

No troops abroad are fo ill difeiplin’d as the Englifh ; 
which cannot well be otherwife, while the common foldiers 
have before their eyes the vitious example of their leaders. Swift. 

2 . Corrupt; having phyfical ill qualities. 

When vitious language contends to be high, it is full of 
rock, mountain, and pointednefs. B. Johnfon. 

Here from the vicious air and fickly (kies, 

A plague did on the dumb creation rife. Dryden. 

Vi'tiously. adv. [from vitious.) Not virtuoufly ; corruptly. 

Wtiousness. n.J. [from vitious.'] Corruptnefs 5 ftate of be¬ 


ing vitious. 


When we in our vitioufnefs grow hard. 

The wife gods feal our eyes. Shakefpeare. 

What makes a governor juftly defpifed is vitioufnefs and ill 
morals. Virtue muft tip the preacher’s tongue, and the 
ruler’s feepter with authority. South. 

VFTREOUS. adj. [vitre , Fr. vitreus , Lat.] Glafiy; confift- 
ing of glafs ; refembling glafs. 

The hole anfwers to the pupil of the eye ; the cryftalline 
humour to the lenticular glafs ; the dark room to the cavity 
containing the vitreous humour, and the white paper to the 
retina. Bay on the Creation. 

When the phlegm is too vifeous, or feparates into too 
great a quantity, it brings the blood into a morbid ftate : this 
vifeous phlegm feems to be the vitreous petuite of the an- 
tients. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Vi'treousness. n.f. [from vitreous.] Refemblance of glafs. 

Vi'trificable. adj. [from vitrificate.] Convertible into glafs. 

To VITRI'FICATE. v. a. [ vitrum and facto, Lat.] To 
change into glafs. 

We have metals vitrificated , and other materials, befides 
thofe of which you make glafs. Bacon . 

Vitrifica'tion! n.f. [vitrification, Fr. from vitrificate.] Pro¬ 
duction of glafs ; act of changing, or ftate of being changed 
into glafs. 

For vitrification likewife, what metals will endure it ? Alfo, 
becaufe vitrification is accounted a kind of death of metals, 
what vitrification will admit of turning back again, and 
what not ? Bacon's Phyfical Remarks. 

If the heat be more fierce, it maketh the groffer part itfelf 
run and melt; as In the making of ordinary glafs ; and in 
the vitrification of earth in the inner parts of furnaces; and 
in the vitrification of brick and metals. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Upon the knowledge of the different ways of making 
minerals and metals capable of vitrification , depends the art 
*f making counterfeit or fiftitious gems, Boyle on Colours. 


V I V 

T 'change* intoffe.' «"*»»*d faA, Ut] % 

Metals will vitrify ; and perhaps fome portion of , 
glals of metal vitrified, mixed in the pot of oniil! f , he 
metal, will make the whole mafs more tou-rh 5 ' S lals 

Iron-Hag, vitrified, has in it cortices incomnaffi„„ 
another, like thole in agats. ‘"Compaq one 

v.n. To become glafs; to be chan^T 


into 


Chymifts make veffels of animal fubftances calcined , v , 
ill not vitrify in the fire; for all earth which hath L ’m 


will 

or oil in it, will turn to glafs. Arhuthnot Jr Y ^ 

VFtriol. n.f [vitriol, Fr. vitriolum, Lat ] ' All)n ^ts. 

the^Tfftlf ^ ^ addki0n ° f 3 metal,ick -th 

1 rubbed it with the vitnol-Hope. mfieman'ltZj 

V 1 triolate. J adj. [• mtriole , Fr. from vitriolum, Lat u 2 ’ 
Vi triolated. $ pregnated with vitriol; confiltine ofVitrlT 

Iron may be diffolved by any tart, fait, o? 
water. "naica 

The water having diffolved the imperfeftly calcined bodv* 
the vitnolate corpufcles fwimming in the liquor, by their 0 c 
curfions conftituted little maffes of vitriol, which c*ave the 
water they impregnated a fair vitriolate colour. b B 0 \l 
VitrioLick. ) adj. [ vitriolique , Fr. from vitriolum, Lat.l Re- 
Vitri'olous. J fembling vitriol ; containing vitriol. 

Copperofe of Mars, by fome called fait of fteel/madeby 
the fpirits of vitriol or fulphur, will, after ablution, be at- 
traded by the loadftone : and therefore whether thofe foot¬ 
ing falts partake but little of fteel, and be not rather the vL 
triolous fpirits fixed unto fait by the effluvium or odour of 
fteel, is not without good queftion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Thefe falts have fomewhat of a nitrous tafte, but mix’d 
with a finatch of a vitriolick. Grew's Mufaumi 

By over-fermentation, or long-keeping, wine becomes 
fharp as in hock, like the vitriolick acidity. Ployer. 

Vi'tuline. adj. [vitulinus, Lat.] Belonging to a calf, or to 
veal. . Bailey. 

V itu'perable. adj. [vituperabilis, Lat.] Blame worthy. Ainf. 
To Vituperate, v. a. [• vituperer , Fr. vitupero, Latin.] To 

blame; to cenfure. 

Vri 'UPERA'tion. n.f. [vituperaiio, Lat.] Blame; cenfure. 

Such a writing ought to be clean, and free from any cavil 
or vituperation of ralure. Ayliffes Parerm. 

VIVA / CIOUS. adj. [vivax, Lat.] 
j. Long-lived. 

T hough we fhould allow them their perpetual calm and 

equability of heat, they will never be able to prove, that 

therefore men would be fo vivacious as they would have us 

believe. Bentley, 

2. Spritely ; gay ; aftive ; lively. 

Viva'ciousness. 'i rr .., ~ r . 

Viva'city \ n 'J' [™vacite, hr. from vivacious. 

1. Livelinefs ; Spritelinefs. 

They are efteemed very hot in operation, and will, in a 
convenient air, furvive fome days the lofs of their heads and 
hearts ; fo vigorous is their vivacity. Boyle. 

He had a great vivacity in his countenance, Dryden. 

2. Longevity ; length of life. 

Fables are rais’d concerning the vivacity of deer; for nei¬ 
ther are their geftation nor increment fuch as may afford an 
argument of long life. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

V i'vary. n.f. [vivarium, Lat.] A warren. Ainfworth. 

Vive. adj. [ vif, Fr. vivus, Latin.] Lively; forcible; prefling. 

By a vive and forcible perfwafion, he mov’d him to a war 
upon Flanders. Bacon. 

Vi'vency. n.f [vivo, Latin.] Manner of fupporting or con¬ 
tinuing life, or vegetation. 

Although not in a diftind and indifputable way of vivency, 
or anfwering in all points the property of plants, yet in in¬ 
ferior and defeending conftitutions, they are determined by 
feminalities. Brown's Vidgar Errours. 

V i / ves. n.f. A diftemper among horfes. 

Vives is much like the ftrangies; and the chief difference 
is, that for the moft part the ftrangies happen to colts and 
young horfes while they are at grafs, by feeding with their 
Jh6ads downwards ; by which means the fwelling inclines 
more to the jaws ; but the vices happens to horfes at any 
age and time, and is more particularly leated in the gland* 
and kernels under the ears. Farriers Did. 

VFVID. adj. [vividus, Latin.] 

I. Lively; quick; ftriking. 

The liquor, retaining its former vivid colour, was grown 
dear again. 

To make thefe experiments the more manifeft, fuch bo > es 
ought to be chofen as have the fulleft and moft vivid colours, 
and two of thofe bodies compared together. ^ Newton. 

Ah 1 what avail his glofly varying dyes ? 

The vivid green his fhining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breaft that flames with gold. dope,. 

Spritely i 


2. 


c Dr iteIy; aftive. 

2 ‘ Rndv is a fit workhoufe for fprightly, vivid faculties to ex- 

rife and exert themfelves in. South. 

Where the genius is bright, and the imagination vivid, 
the power of memory may lofe its improvement. Wcitts. 

VfviDLY. adv. [from vivid.] With life; with quicknefs ; 

with ftrength. 

In the moon we can with excellent telelccpes difeern many 
hills and vallies, whereof fome are more, and fome lefs 
vividly illuftrated ; and others have a fainter, others a deeper 
{hade. Boyle on Colours. 

Senfitive objects affed a man, in the ftate of this prefent 
life much more warmly and vividly than thofe which aftedt 
only his nobler part, his mind. South. 

VYvidNESS. n. f [from vivid.] Life; vigour; quicknefs. 
Vivi'fical. adj. [vivificus, Lat.] Giving life. Bailey. 

To VIVTFICATE. v. a. [vivifico, Lat ] 
x To make alive ; to inform with life ; to animate. 

2 To recover from fuch a change of form as feems to deftroy 
the effential properties. 

Vivifica'tion. n.f. [vivification, Fr. from vivificate.] The 
aft of giving life. 

If that motion he in a certain order, there folioweth vi¬ 
lification and figuration. Bacon. 

Vivi’fick. adj. [vivifique, Fr. vivificus, Latin.] Giving life ; 
making alive. 

Without the fun’s falutary and vivifick beams, all motion 
would ceafe, and nothing be left but darknefs and death. Ray. 
ToVi'vify. v. a. [vivifier, Fr. vivus and facio , Lat.] To 
make alive ; to animate ; to endue with life. 

It hath been obferved by the antients, that there is a 
worm that breedeth in old fnow, of a reddifh colour, and 
dull of motion ; which would fhew, that fnow hath in it a 
fecret warmth, elfe it could hardly vivify. Bacon. 

Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nourifh. Bacon. 

Gut-worms, as loon as vivified, creep into the ftomach 
for nutriment. Harvey on Corfumptions. 

Vivi'parous. adj. [vivus and pario, Lat.] Bringing the young 
alive; oppofed to oviparous. 

When we perceive that batts have teats, it is not unrea- 
fonable to infer, they give fuck ; but whereas no other flying 
animals have thefe parts, we cannot from them infer a vivi¬ 
parous exclufion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Their fpecies might continue, though they had been vivi¬ 
parous ; yet it would have brought their individuals to very 
finall numbers. More's Antidote again/I Athcifm. 

If birds had been viviparous, the burthen of their womb 
had been fo great and heavy’-, that their wings would have 
failed them. Ray on the Creation. 

Vi'xen. n.f 

Vixen or fixen is the name of a fhe-fox ; otherwife ap¬ 
plied to a woman whole nature and condition is thereby com¬ 
pared to a fhe fox. Verjtegan. 

O ! when {he’s angiy, {he’s keen and fhrewd ; 

She was a vixen, when fhe went to fchool; 

And though fhe be but little, file is fierce. Shakefp. 

See a pack of fpaniels, called lovers, in a hot purfuit of a 
two-legg’d vixen, who only flies the whole loud pack, to be 
lingled out by one. TVycherly. 

Viz. n.f. [This word is videlicet, written with a contraction.] 
To wit; that is. A barbarous form of an unneceflary word. 
That which fo oft by fundry writers 
Has been apply’d t’almoft all fighters. 

More juftly may b’ aferib’d to this. 

Than any other warrior, viz. 

None ever afted both parts bolder, 

Both of a chieftain and a foldier. Pludibras. 

The chief of all figns which the Almighty endued man with, 
is humane voice, and the feveral modifications thereof bv the 
organs of fpeech, viz. the letters of the alphabet, form’d by 
the feveral motions of the mouth. Holder. 

Let this be done relatively, viz. one thing greater or 
ftronger, calling the reft behind, and rendering it lefs feniible 
by its oppofition. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

VFzard. n. f. [vifere, Fr. See Visor.] A mafk ufed for 
difguife. 

Let the fuits of the mafkers be graceful, and fuch as be¬ 
come the perfon when the vizards are off. Bacon. 

ZEfchylus 

Brought vizards in a civilcr difguife. Rofcommon. 

A lye is like a vizard, that may cover the face indeed, 
but can never become it. South. 

Yefhall know them by their fruits, not by their well or ill 
living ; for they put on the vizard of feeming fanftity. Atterb. 

He miftook it for a very whimfical fort of mafk, but upon 
a nearer view he found, that fhe held her vizard in her 

Addifon. 

10 vizard, v. a. [from the noun.] To mafk. 

Degree being vizarded, 

y. / Th* unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafk. Shakefp. 

1 T IER * n -/ [proper \y IVazir.] The prime minifter of the 
I Urkifh PJ-nnir^ 


empire. 

' < 
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He made him vizier , which is the chief of all the 
bafla’s. Knolies's Hifit. of the Turks. 

This grand vizier prefuming to inveft 

The chief imperial city of the weft ; 

With the firft charge compell’d in haftc to rife. 

His treafure, tents and cannon left a prize. Waller. 

U / LCER. n.f. [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Latin.] A fore of continu¬ 
ance; not a new' wound. 

Thou anfwer’ft, fhe is fair ; 

Pour’ft in the open ulcer of my heart 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ! Shakefp. 

My ulcers fwell. 

Corrupt and fmell. Sandy's Paraphrafe. 

Inteftine ftone and ulcer, colick pangs. Milton. 

While he was drefling that opening, other abfeeffes were 
raifed, and from the feveral apoftemations finuous ulcers w’ere 
made. JVifemans Surgery. 

To UYcerate. v. a. [ulcerer, Fr. ulcero , Latin.] To difeafe 
with fores. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated ; 
others upon the continual afflux of lacerative humours. Harvey. 

An acrid and purulent matter mixeth with the blood, in 
fuch as have their luno;s ulcerated. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Ulcer a / tion. n.f. [ulceration, Fr. ulceratio , from ulcero, Lat.] 

1. The aft: of breaking into ulcers. 

2. Ulcer; fore. 

The effects of mercury on ulcerations are manifeft. Arbuth. 

Ul'cerous. adj [ulcerofus, Latin.] Afflicted with fores. 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwoln and ulc'rous he cures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

An ulcerous difpofition of the lungs, and an ulcer of the 
lungs, may be appolitely termed caufes of a pulmonique con- 
fumption. Harvey on Corfumptions. 

U'lcerousness. n. f. [from ulcerous.] The ftate of being ul¬ 
cerous. 

UYcered. adj. [ ulcere , Fr. from ulcer.] Grown by time from 
a hurt to an ulcer. 

iElculapius went about with a dog and a fhe-goat; the 
firft for licking ulcered wounds, and the goat’s milk for the 
difeafes of the ftomach. Temple. 

Uli'ginous. adj. [uliginofus, Latin.] Slimy; muddy. 

The uliginous lafteous matter taken notice of in the coral 
fifhings upon the coaft of Italy, was only a colleftion of the 
corallin particles. Woodward. 

UTTIMATE. adj. [ultimus, Latin.] Intended in the laft re¬ 
fort ; being the laft in the train of confequences. 

I would be at the worft ; word is my port, 

My harbour, and my ultimate repofe. Milton. 

Many aftions apt to procure fame, are not conducive to 
this our ultimate happinefs. Addifon. 

The ultimate allotment of God to men, is really a confe- 
quence of their own voluntary choice, in doing good or 
evil. Rogers's Sermons. 

Ultimately, adv. [from ultimate.] In the laft confequence. 

Charity is more extenfive than either of the two other 
graces, which center ultimately in ourfelves ; for w^e believe, 
and we hope for our own fakes : but love, which is a more 
difinterefted principle, carries us out of ourfelves, into defires 
and endeavours of promoting the interefts of other be- 

in g s - A iter bury. 

Truft in our own pow r ers, idtimately terminates in the 
friendfhip of other men, which thefe advantages allure 

to U3, Rogers's Sermons , 

Ulti'mity. n.f. [ultimus, Latin.] The laft ftage ; the 1 all 
confequence. A word very convenient, but not in ufe. 

Alteration of one body into another, from crudity to per- 
feft concoclion, is the ultimity of that procefs. Bacon. 

U'ltram arine. n. f. [ultra and marinus , Latin.] One o! 
the nobleft blue colours ufed in painting, produced by calci¬ 
nation from the ftone called lapis lazuli. Hill. 

Others, notwithftanding they are brown, ceafe not to be 
foft and faint, as the blue of ultramarine . Dryden. 

U'ltramarine. adj. [ultra marinus , Lat.l Bein'* bevond 
the fea ; foreign. < Ainjworth , 

TJltramo'ntane. adj. [ultramontain , Fr. idtra montanus, Lat.] 
Being beyond the mountains. 

Ultramundane, adj. [idtra and mundus, Lat.] Beino- be¬ 
yond the world. 

Ultro / neous. adj. [ ultro , Lat.] Spontaneous; voluntary. 

UFmbel. n. f In botany, the extremity of a ftalk or branch 
divided into feveral pedicles or rays, beginning from the fame 
point, and opening fo as to form an inverted cone. Did?. 

UmbeLlated. adj. In botany, is faid of flowers whenmanv 
of them grow together in umbels. Ditt. 

Umbelliferous, adj. [umbel and fero, Lat ] In botanv. 
being a plant that bears many flowers, growing upon many 
footftalks, proceeding from the fame centre ;“ and chiefly 
appropriated to fuch plants whofe flowers are compofed of five 
leaves, as fennel and parfifip. 

U / mber. n.f 

I . Umber is a fad colour; which grind with gum-water, and 
lighten it with a little cerule, and a ftiive of faffron. Peacham. 
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I’ll put imyfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face. Shakefpeare. 
XJmbre is very fenfible and earthy 3 there is nothing but 
pure black which can diipute with it. I)ryden. 

1 he umbrcs , ochres, and minerals found in the fifibres, 
are much finer than thofe found in the ftrata. Woodward. 

2 . A fifh. [ thymalius , Lat.] 

The Umber and grayling differ as the herring and pilcher 
do : but though they may do fo in other nations, thofe in 
England differ nothing but in their names. Walt. Angler. 

UMbered. adj. [from umber or umbra , Lat.] Shaded 3 
clouded. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
Fire anfwers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle fees the other's umber’d face. Sbakefp. Hen V. 

UmeiTical. adj. [ umbilicale , Fr. from umbilicus , Lat.] Be¬ 
longing to the navel. 

Birds are nourifhed by umbilical vefiels, and the navel is 
manifeft a day or two after excluflon. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

In a calf, the umbilical vefiels terminate in certain bodies 
divided into a multitude of carneous papillae, received into 
fo many fockets of the cotyledons growing on the womb. Ray. 

U mbles. n. f. [umbles , Fr.] A deer’s entrails. DiBi. 

VMBO. n.J. [Latin.] The point, or prominent part of a 
buckler. 

Thy words together ty’d in fmall hanks, 

Clofe as the Macedonian phalanx 3 
Or like the umbo of the Romans, 

Which fierceft foes could break by no means. Swift. 

UMbrage. n.J. \_o?nbrage , Fr.] 

1. Shade 3 fkreen of trees 3 

O, might I here 

In folitude live favage ; in fome glade 
Obfcur’d, where higheft woods, impenetrable 
To ftar, or fun-light, fpread their umbrage broad. 

And brown as evening ! ' Milton’s Par . Loft. 

Men fwelt’ring run 

To grotts and caves, and the cool imibrage feek 
Of woven arborets. Philips, 

2 . Shadow 3 appearance. 

The reft are umbrages quickly difpelled 3 the afirologer 
fubjecls liberty to the motions of heaven Bramb. againjl Hobbs. 

The opinion carries no fhew of truth nor umbrage of rea- 
fon of its fide. Woodward. 

Such a removal of the metal out of one part of the mafs, 
and collecting of it in another, has milled feme, and given 
wnbrage to an opinion, that there is a growth s of metal in 
ore expofed to the air. Woodward on FoJJils. 

3. Refentment 3 offence 3 fufpicion of injury. 

Although he went on with the war, yet it fhould be but 
with his fword in his hand, to bend the ftiffnefs of the other 
party to accept of peace : and fo the king fhould take no 
umbrage of his arming and profecution. Bacon. 

UMBRA / GEOUS. adj. [ ombragieux, Fr.] Shady 3 yielding 
fhade. 

Umbrageous grots and caves of cool recefs. Milton. 

Walk daily in a pleafant, airy, and umbrageous garden. Harvey. 

The dealing fhower is fcarce to patter heard, 

Beneath th’ umbrageous multitude of leaves. Bhomfon. 

UmbraYeousness. n. f. [from umbrageous .] Shadinefs. 

The exceeding umbrageoufnefs of this tree, fie compareth 
to the dark and ihadowed life of man y through which the 
fun of juftice being not able to pierce, we have all remained 
in the lhadow of death, till it pleafed Chrift to climb the 
tree of the crofs, for our enlight’ning and redemption. Raleigh. 

Umbra / tile. adj. [umbratilis , Latin.] Being in the fhade. 

Umbrp/l. } n.J'. [from umbra, Lat.] A fkreen ufed in hot 

UmbreTla. 3 countries to keep off the fun, and in others 
to bear off the rain. 

I can carry your umbrella , and fan your ladyship. Dryden. 

Good houfewives 

Defended by th’ umbrella’s oily filed, 

Safe through the wet on clinking pattens tread. Gay. 

Umbrie're. n. f. The vifor of the helmet. Spenjer. 

Umero'sity. n. f. [ umbrefus , Lat.] Shadinefs 3 exclusion of 
light. 

Oiled paper becometh more tranfparent, and admits the 
vifible rays with much lefs umbfofiiy. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

L t/ mpirage. n.f. [from umpire .J Arbitration 3 friendly deci- 
fion of a controverfy. 

UMtire. n. f. [T his word Minjbew , with great applaufe 
from Skinner , derives from un pere, Fr. a father .] An arbi¬ 
trator 3 one who, as a common friend, decides-difputes- 

Give me feme prelent counfelj or, behold, 

’Twixt my extremes and me, this bloody knife 
Shall play the umpire 3 arbitrating that, 

Which the commiifion of thy years and art 

Could uo no ilfue of true honour bring. Sbakefp. 

juft death, kind urn!ire of men’s miferies, 

W ith fvveet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. Sbakefp. 
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The learned Sennertus, in that book, takes no* -. 
to play the advocate for the chymifts, but the b ^ix, 

them and the peripateticks. - -nvixt 

The vaft diftance that fin had put between the offend' 
creature and the offended Creator, required the help 0 f f 
great umpire and interceffor, to open him a new wav of 
to God 3 and this Chrift did for us as mediator. ^ $ ft 

The jealous feCts, that dare not truft their caufe ^ ' * 
So far from their own will as from the laws, 

You for their umpire and their fynod take. ZW 

Ux. A Saxon privative or negative particle anfwerine toT^f 
the Latins, and a of the Greeks, on, Dutch. It % p l ace ° d 
almoft at will before adjectives and adverbs. All the in 
ftances of this kind of comnofition cannot therefore be i n " 
ferted 3 hut 1 have collected a number fufficient, perhan- 
more than fufficient, to explain it. ^ 

Unabashed, adj. [from abajlsed.] Not fliamed 3 notconfufed 
by modefty. 

Earlefs on high, flood unabafPd Defoe, 

Pope; 


Milton. 


And Tutchin flagrant from the fcourge below. 

Una'ble. adj. [from abte. ] 

1. Not having ability. 

The Amaiekites fet on them, fuppofmg that they had been 
weary, and unable to refill. Raleigh’s FIJI, of the World. 

Zeal mov’d thee : 

To pleafe thy gods thou didft it 3 gods unable 
T’ acquit themfelves, and profecute their foes. 

r l he prince unable to conceal his pain, 

Gaz’d on the fair. 

And figh’d, and look’d, and figh’d again. Dryden. 

I intended to put it in practice, though far unable for the 
attempt of fuch a poem. Dryden. 

Man, under the difadvantages of a weak and fallen na¬ 
ture, was unable even to form an idea of happinefs worthy 
his reafonable ambition. Rogers’s Sermons . 

2. Weak 3 impotent. 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech zmable ; 
Beyond all manner of fo much 1 love you. Sbakejpeare. 

UnabcYisfied. adj. [from abolijloed.] Not repealed 3 remain¬ 
ing in force. 

The number of needlefs laws unabolijhed , doth weaken the 
force of them that are neceffary. Hooker. 

U,\ acceptable, adj. [from acceptable .] Not pleafingj not 
fuch as is well received. 

The marquis at that time was very unacceptable to his 
countrymen. Clarendon. 

Tis as indecent as unacceptable , and all men are willing to 
flink out of fuch company, the fober for the hazards, and 
jovial for the unpleafantnefs. Government of the Tongue. 

Every method for deterring others from the like practices 
for the future, muft be unacceptable and difpleafing to the 
friends of the guilty. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

If he fhrinks from an unacceptable duty, there is a fecret 
referve of infidelity at the bottom. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UnaccePtableness. n. f. [from unacceptable.] State of not 
pleating. 

This alteration arifes from the unacccptablenefs of the fub- 
ject I am upon. Collier on Pride, 

UnaccePted. adj. [from accepted.'] Not accepted. 

By turns put 'on the fuppliant, and the Lord 
Offer’d again the unaccepted wreath. 

And choice of happy love, or inftant death. Prior. 

UnaccPssibleness. n. f. [from accejfiblenefs.] State oi not 
being to be attained or approached. 

Many excellent things are in nature, which, by reafon 0 
the remotenefs from uSj and unaccejftblenefs to them, are not 
within any of our faculties to apprehend. 

Unaccommodated, adj. [from accommodated.] Unfurmihe 
with external convenience. 

Unaccommodated man is no more than fuch a P oor ’ .‘T’ 
forked animal as thou art. . t 

Unaccompanied, adj. [from accompanied.] Not attendc ., 
Seldom one accident, profperous or adverfe, C0 PT u '\ 
acccojnpanied with the like. * 

Unaccomplished, adj. [from acconiplijbed.] Unfimih , 

complete. i 

Beware of death, thou canft not die unperjur d, 

And leave an unaccomplijh'd love behind. 

Thy vows are mine. 

the gods difinay’d at his approach, withdrew, 

Dr durft their unaccomplijh’cl crime purfue. 0 


111- 


Dryden. 


Nor 


UnaccoPntaele. adj. [from accountable.] -lu 

1. Not explicable 3 not to be folved by reafon 3 not re u 


explicable 

to rule. .. kCpt-ved 

I fhall note difficulties, which are not uftially 

though unaccountable 


Glanviile . 
us 


The folly is fo unaccountable , that enemies 


for friend 


fetch 


Jfhere has been an unaccountable difpofition of ^ C, jggjj on 


the fafhion from the French. 
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Wtet is yet more unaccountable. Would f 
, • Hpf.ftine his omnipotence. Eager s s bermons. 

tb The Chinefe are an unaccountable people, ftrangely com- 
i j of knowledge and ignorance. Baker s Refetl.on Leai n. 
P °The manner whereby the foul and body are united, and 
w they are diftinguifhed, is wholly unaccountable to us. Swift , 

2 m fu&ft 5 not controlled. 
iKaccgYntably. adv. btrangely. 

L The boy proved to be the fen of the merchant, whofe heart 
had fo unaccountably melted at the fight of him. cuijon. 

UNxVCCURATE. adj. [from accu ate.] Not exacT 

Galiileo ufing an unaccurate way,-defined the an to b 
weight to water but as one to four hundred. Boyle. 

UnVccuRATENESS, n.f [from unaccurate.] Want of exact- 

r 

nC j* ma y be much more probably maintained than hitherto, 
as a^ainft the unaccuratenefs and unconcludingnefs of the ana¬ 
lytical experiments vulgarly to be relied on. Boyle. 

Unaccustomed, adj. [from accujlomeci] 
i * Not ufed 5 not habituated. ... t 

I waschaftifedas a bullock maccujtonud to the yoke. fer. xxxi. 
The neceffity of air to the rnoft of animals unauujhmed to 
the wane of it, may belt be judged of by the following ex- 

peiments. B ^ le - 

z New ) not ufual. 

I’ll fend one to Mantua, 

Where that fame banifh’d runagate doth live, 

Shall give him luch an unaccujlom’d dram, 

That he fhall foon keep Tibalt company. 

Their priftine v^orth 
The Britons recollea, and gladly change 
Sweet native home, for unaccuftom d air. Philips. 

An old word ought-never to be fixed to an unaccujlomed 
idea, without juft and evident neceffity. Watts’s Logick. 
Unacknowledged, adj. [from acknowledge.] Not owned. 
The Fear of what was to come from an unknown, at 
leaft an .unacknowledged fucceflbr to the crown, clouded much 
of that profperity. Clarendon. 

Unacqu/Fintance. n.f [from acquaintance.] Want of fami¬ 

liarity 3 want of knowledge. 

The firft is an utter unacquaintance with his mailer’s de- 
figns, in thefe words 3 the lervant knoweth not what his 
inafter doth. South. 

Unacquainted, adj. [from acquainted.] 

1. Not known 5 unufual 3 not familiarly known. 

She greatly grew amazed at the fight. 

And th’ unacquainted light began to fear. 

2. Not having familiar knowledge. 

Feftus, an infidel, a Roman, one whofe ears were un¬ 
acquainted with fuch matter, heard him, but could not reach 


Fairy fjhteen. 
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adj. Not decorated 3 not embellilhed. 

The earth, till then 
Defert, and bare, unfightly, unadorn d. 

Brought forth the tender grafs. Milton’s Par . Lojl* 


Unadorned 


But hoary winter, unddorn'd and bare, 


Addifon , 


Dwells in the dire retreat, and freezes there. 
Unadve'nturous. adj. Not adventurous. 

The wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 

Irrefolute, unhardy, unadveni'rous. Milton’s Par. Regain'd. 
Unadvised, adj. 

1, Imprudent 3 indifereet. 

Madam, I have unadvis’d 

Deliver’d you a paper that I fhould not. Sbakefp* 

Done without due thought 3 rafh. 

This contradl to-night 
Is too rafh, too unadvis’d, too Hidden, 

Too like the light’ning, which doth ceafe to be, 

Ere one can fay, it lightens. Sbakefp Romeo and Juliet . 
Thefe profperous proceedings were turned back by the un- 
advifed forwardnefs of divers chief counfellors, in making 
fudden and unreafonable alterations. / Hayward. 

Specifick conformities can be no unadvifed productions ; 
but are regulated by the immediate efficiency of fome know- 


2 . 


ing agent. 


Glanviile . 


Unadvisedly, adv. Imprudently 3 rafhly3 indifcreetly. 

A ftrange kind of fpeech unto chriftian ears 3 and fuch, 
as I hope they themfelves do acknov/ledge unadvifedly ut¬ 
tered. Hooker. 

What man’s wit is there able to found the depth of thofe 
dangerous and fearful evils, whereinto our weak and impo¬ 
tentnature is inclinable to fink itfelf, rather than to fhew 

of error in that which once we have 


an 


acknowledgment 


unto that whereof he fpake. Hooker. 

Where elfe 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 

In the blind mazes of this tangled world ? Milton. 

Art thou a courtier. 

Or I a king ? My ears are unacquainted 

With fuch bold truths, especially from thee. Denham. 

Youth, that with joys had unacquainted been, 

Envy’d grey hairs, that once good days had feen. Dryden. 
Let us live like thofe who expect to die, and then we fliall 
find that we fear’d death only becaufe we were unacquainted 
with it. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

Una'ctive. adj. [from adjve.] 

1. Not brifk 3 not lively. 

Silly people commend tame, unaBtive children, becaufe 
they make no noile, nor give them any trouble. Locke. 

2. Having no employment. 

Man hath his daily work of body, or mind, 

Appointed, which declares his dignity 3 
While other animals unaBtive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. Milton. 

3* Not bufy 3 not diligent. 

His life, 

Private, unaBiive , calm, contemplative 5 
Little fufpicious to any king. Paradij'e Regain’d. 

An homage which nature commands all underftandings to 
pay to virtue; and yet it is but a faint, unaBiive thing 3 for 
in defiance of the judgment, the will may ftill remain as 
much a ftranger to virtue as before. South’s Sermons. 

4* Playing no efficacy. 

I11 the fruitful earth 

His beams, unaBiive elfe, their vigour find. Milton. 
Una'ctuated. adj. Not actuated. 

1 he peripatetick matter is a mere unaBiuated power. Glanv. 
Un admi red, adj. Not regarded with honour. 

Oh ! had I rather unadmir’d remain’d. 

In fome lone ifle, or diftant northern land ; 

Wh ere the gilt chariot never marks the way. 

Unado / red. adj. Not worftiipped. 

No*- was his name unheard, or unador’d 
In antient Greece. 


Pope. 


Milton . 


unadvifedly taken upon us to defend, againft the liream of a 
contrary publick refolution. Hooker . 

What is done cannot be now amended 3 
Aden fhall deal unadvifedly fometimes, 

Which after-hours give leifure to repent of. Sbakefp . 

A word unadvijedly fpoken on the one fide, or mifunder- 
ftood on the other, has railed fuch an averfion to him, as in 
time has produced a perfect hatred of him. South. 

Unadulterated, adj. Genuine 3 not fpoiled by fpuricus 
mixtures. 

I have only difeovered one of thofe channels, by which 
the hiftory of our Saviour might be conveyed pure and un¬ 
adulterated. Addifon on the Chriflian Religion a 

Unaffe'cted. n.f 

1. Real 3 not hypocritical. 

They bore the king 
To lie in folemn ftate, a publick fight: 

Groans, cries, and bowlings fill the crouded place. 

And unajfeBtcd forrow fat on ev’ry face. Dryden ; 

2. Free from affectation 3 open 3 candid 3 fincere. 

The maid improves her charms, 

With inward greatnefs, unaJfcBied wifdom. 

And fanCtity of manners. Addifon’s Cato: 

Of fofteft manners, unaJfcBied mind 3 
Lover of peace, and friend of human kind. Pope’s Epiff. 

3. Not formed by too rigid obfervation of rules 3 not la¬ 
boured. 

Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The folid rules of civil government, 

In their majeftic, unaJfeBied ftile, 

Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome. Milton . 

4. Not moved 3 not touched. 

UnaffeYtedly. adv. Really 3 without any attempt to pro¬ 
duce falfe appearances. 

He was always unaJfcBiedly cheerful 5 no marks of any 
thing heavy at his heart broke from him. Locke. 

UnaffeYting. adj. Not pathetick 5 not moving the paffions. 
UnaffliYted. adj. Free from trouble. 

My unaffliBted mind doth feed 
On no unholy thoughts for benefit. Daniel’s Mufophilus . 
Unagree'able. adj. Inconfiftent; unfuitable. 

Advent’rous work ! yet to thy pow’r and mine^ 

Not unagreeable , to found a path 

Over this main, from hell to that new world. Milton. 
Unagree'ableness. n f Unfuitablenefs to3 inconfiftency with. 
Papias, a holy man, and fcholar of St. John, having de¬ 
livered the milennium, men chofe rather to admit a doCtrine, 
whofe unagreeablenefs to the gofpel oeconomy rendered it 
fufpicious, than think an apoftolick man "could feduce 
them. Dec ay of Piety, 

Unai'dable. adj. Not to be helped. 

The congregated college have concluded, 

That labouring art can never ranfom nature 
From her unaidable eftate. 

Unai'ded. adj. Not affifted 3 not helped. 

Their number, counting thofe th’ unaided eye 
Can fee, or by invented tubes defery. 

The wideft ftretch of human though: exceeds. Blackmore. 

Unarming* 


Shakefpeare, 
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UNA 

Unarming, adj. Having no particular direction. 

The noify culverin, o’ercharg’d, lets fly. 

And burfts, unaiming, in the rended fky: 

Such frantick flights are like a madman’s dream. 

And nature fuffers in the wild extreme. Granville. 

Una'king adj. Not feeling or cauflng pain. 

Shew them th’ unaking fears which I would hide. 

As if I had received them for the hire 

Ot their breath only. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Una'lienable. adj. Not to be transferred. 

Hereditary right ftiould be kept facred, not from any un¬ 
alienable right in a particular family, but to avoid the con- 
fequences thatufually attend the ambition of competitors. Swift. 

Unalla'yed. adj. Not impaired by bad mixtures. 

Unallayed fatisfadlions are joys too heavenly to fall to 
many men’s {hares on earth. Boyle. 

Unalli'ed. adj. 

1. Having no powerful relation. 

2. Having no common nature ; not congenial. 

He is compounded of two very different ingredients, 
fpirit and matter ; but how fuch unallied and difproportioned 
fubftances fhould adt upon each other, no man’s learning 
yet could tell him. Collier on Pride. 

Unalterable, adj. Unchangeable; immutable. 

The law of nature, confiffing in a fixed, unalterable rela¬ 
tion of one nature to another, is indifpenfable. South. 

They fixt unalterable laws, 

Settling the fame effedt on the fame caufe. Creech. 

The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightnefs, 
and unalterable in his purpofe. Atterbury . 

Una'lterableness. n. J. Immutability; unchangeablenefs. 
T his happens from the unaltcrablencf of the corpufcles, 
which conftitute and compofe thofe bodies. Woodward. 

Unalterably, adv. Unchangeably; immutably. 

Retain unalterably firm his love intire. Miltons Par. Lojl. 
The day and year are ffandard meafures, becaufe they are 
unalterably conftituted by thofe motions. Holder on Time. 

UnaLtered. adj. Not changed; not changeable. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter 
any thing; in us intolerable that we fuffer any thing to re¬ 
main unaltered. Hooker. 

To whom our Saviour, with unalter’d brow; 

Thy coming hither, though I know thy fcope, 

I bid not, or forbid. Paradife Regam’d. 

To fhew the truth of my unalter’d breaft. 

Know that your life was giv’n at my requeft. Dryden. 

Since thefe forms begin, and have their end. 

On fome unalter d caufe they fure depend. Dryden. 

Grains and nuts pafs often through animals unalter'd. Arbuth, 
Amongft the {hells that were fair, unaltered , and free from 
fuch mineral infinuations, there were fome which could not 
be match’d by any fpecies of {hell-fifh now found upon the 
fea {hores. Woodward 1 s Nat. Hijl. 

UnamaLed. adj. Not aftoniftied ; free from aftonifhment. 

Though at the voice much marvelling; at length 
Not unamaz’d) {he thus in anfwer fpake. Milton. 

Unambitious, adj. Free from ambition. 

My humble mufe, in unambitious flrains, 

Paints the green forefts, and the flow’ry plains. Pope. 

I am one of thofe unambitious people, who will love you 
forty years hence. Pope. 

UnameLdable. adj. [: inemendabilis , Lat.J Not to be changed 
for the better. 

He is the fame man ; fo is eveiy one here that you know : 
mankind is unamendable. Pope to Swift. 

Una'miable. adj. Not raifing love. 

Thofe who reprefent religion in an unamiable light, are 
like the fpies fent by Mofes, to make a difeovery of the land 
of promife, when, by their reports, they difeouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Thefe men are fo well acquainted with the una?niable part 
of themfelves, that they have not the confidence to think 
they are really beloved. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Nor are the hills unamiable, whofe tops 
To heav’n afpire. Philips. 

Unanaly'sed. adj. Not refolved into Ample parts. 

Some large cryffals of refined and unanalyfed nitre, ap¬ 
peared to have each of them fix flat fides. Boyle. 

Una'nchored. adj. Not anchored. t 

A port there is, inclos’d on either fide. 

Where {hips may reft, unanchor'd y and unty’d. Pope. 

Unane'led. adj. [un and knell.'] Without the bell rung. 
This fenfe I doubt. 

Thus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the bloffoms of my fin, 

Unhoufel’d, unanointed, unanel'd. Shakefp. Ha?nlet. 

Una'nimated. adj. Not enlivened ; not vivified. 

Look on thofe half lines as the imperfect produdls of a 
hafty mufe : like the frogs in the Nile, part kindled into life, 
and part a lump of uninformed, unanimated matter. Dryden. 

Un a n i'm i t y . n.f [unanimitejF r. ] Agreement in defign or opinion. 
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UNA 

. / n P ar ty men a&ing with unanim-'tv 

infinitely greater confeqqence, than the fame panv - ° f 

at the fame end by different views P ^ aimin g 

UNANIMOUS. 4 [unanime, Fr. unanimis, Lat 1 
one mind ; agreeing in defign or opinion. ‘' J fiein S 
■ . They wont to meet 

So oft in feftivals of joy, and love 
Unanimous , as fons of one great fire 
Hymning th’ eternal father .* ’ Milton'* P r * 

W.tl; thofe which Mihio’s fields and Phyr«i „vf ^ 
AJ 1 bred in arms, unanimous and brave. ’ 


Dryden. 


nanimously. adv. [horn unanimous.] With one mind 

his particular is unammoufy reported by all the amient 

c inftmn authors. Addifon on the Chrijlidn Relidoti 

UnanoLnted. adj. J 

1. Not anointed. 

2. Not prepared for death by extreme unaion. 

i hus was I, fleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Cut off ev’n in the blofloms of my fin, 

Unhoufel’d, unanointed, , unanel’d. Shakefp. Hand, 

Unanswerable, adj. Not to be refuted. Jy 

This is a manifeft and unanfwerable argument PnL; / 

I ftaH n° f conclude it falfe, {hough I think the ^ 
difficulties,^ which, are its attendants, unanfwerable. Glanville 
. } Py e s queftion was wifely let fall without a reolv m 
intimate that it was unanfiverable. L’E/lr 

Thefe fpeculations are ftrong intimations, not only of the 
excellency of a human foul, but of its independence on th. 
body; and if they do not prove, do at lead confirm thefe 
two great points, which are eftabliffied by many other rea 
fons that are unanfwerable. • AcUijon’s Spectator. 

As to the excufe drawn from the demands of creditors if 
it be real, it is unanfwerable. Atterbury’s Sermons 

Una nswerably. adv. Beyond confutation. 

It will put their little logick hard to it, to prove, that 
there can be any obedience, where there is no command. 
And therefore it unanfwer ably follows, that the abettors of 
the forementioned principle plead confcience in a diredf and 
bare-faced contradiction to God’s exprefs command. South. 
Unanswered, adj. 

1. Not oppofed by a reply. 

Unanfwer d left thou boaft. Milton’s Par. Led. 

Muff I tamely bear 

This arrogance unanfwer’d! Thou’rt a traitor. Addifon. 

2. Not confuted. 

All thefe reafons, they fay, have been brought, and were 
hitherto never anfwer d ; befides a number of merriments 
and jefts unanfwer cl likewife. Hooker. 

3. Not fuitably returned. 

Quench, Cory don, thy long unanfwer’d fire; 

Mind what the common wants of life require. Dryden. 
Unappa'lled. adj. Not daunted ; not imprefs’d by fear. 

If my memory muff thus be thralled 
To that {{range ftroke, which conquered all my fenfes; 
Can thoughts {fill thinking fo reft unappalled? Sidney. 
Infernal ghofts 

Environ’d thee ; fome howl’d, Lome yell’d, fome fliriek’d; 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 
Sat’ft unappalF d in calm and finlefs peace. Milton. 

As a lion, unappall’d with fear. 

Springs on the toils, and rufhes on the fpear. Dryden. 

Does this appear like guilt ? When thus ferene, 

With eyes eredt, and vifage unappalF cf 
Fixt on that awful face, I Hand the charge ; 

Amaz’d, not fearing. Smith’s Pbatd. and Hypolitus. 

Unappa'rrelled. adj. Not drefled ; not cloathed. 

In Peru, though they were an •unapparelled people, and 
had fome cuftoms very barbarous, yet the government of 
the Incas had manyparts of civilty. Bacon’s Holy Wars. 
Till our fouls be unapparellcd 
Of bodies, they from blifs are banifhed. Donne . 

Unappa'rent. adj. Obfcure ; not vifible. 

Thy potent voice he hears. 

And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 

Unappea'sable. adj. Not to be pacified ; implacable. 

The unappeafable rage of Hildebrand and his fucceflors, 
never left perfecuting him, by raifing one rebellion upon 
another. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

I fee thou art implacable ; more deaf 
To pray’rs than winds to feas ; yet winds to feas 
Are reconcil’d at length, and feas to fhore. 

Thy anger, unappeafable , {fill rages, 

Eternal tempeft never to be calm’d. Muton. 

Unafpe'ased. adj. Not pacified. 

Sacrifice his flelh. 

That fo the Ihadows be not unappeas’d. Shakefp. 

His fon forgot, his emprefs unappeas'd; 

How foon the tyrant with new love is feiz’d. 


Dryden. 


UnappI'I- 




UNA 

•f! : A 'ppllicaele. adj. [from apply.] Such s$ cannot be applied. 

N Gratitude, by being confined to the few, has a very nar¬ 
row province to work on, being acknowledged to be unap- 
;, n ble, and fo conlequently ineffectual to all others. Hammond. 

. heir beloved earl of Manchefter appeared now as un- 
applicable to their purpofes as the other. C'arendon. 

1 The lino-ling out, and laying in order thofe intermediate 
ideas that Jem.onftratively {hew the equality or inequality of 
unapt It cable, quantities, has produced difeoveries. Locke. 
UnafpREHe'nded. adj. Not underftood. 

They of whom God is altogether unapprehended) are but 
few in number, and for grofsnefs of wit fuch, that they 
hardly feem to hold the place of human being. Hooker. 

■Q N T A rPREH£ / N s ivE. adj. [from apprehend.] 
i Not intelligent; not ready of conception. 

The fame temper of mind makes a man unapprehcnfve and 
infeniible of any mifery buffered by other*. South. 

1. Not f-ufpedting. 

U\ appro Ached, adj. Inacceffible-. 

God is light. 

And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity Milton's Par. Lojl. 

UnappRo'ved. adj. [from approve.] Not approved. 

Evil into the mind 

Mav come and go fo unapprov cf and leave 
No'fpot behind. Milton. 

UNA'PT. aetj. [from apt.] 

1. Dull; not apprehenfive. 

2. Not ready ; not propenle. 

I am a foldier, and unapt to weep. Shakefp. 

My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 

Unati to ftir at thefe indignities. Shakefpeare. 

3. Unfit; not qualified. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehenfion of deity indued with 
irrefiffibie power to hurt; and is, of all affections (anger ex¬ 
cepted) the unaptejl to admit any conference with rea- 
fon. Hooker. 

A longing after fenfual pleafures is a diffolution of the 
fpirit of a man, and makes it loofe, foft and wandering, 
unapt for noble, wife, or fpiritual employments. Taylor . 

4. Improper ; unfit; unfuitable. 

Una'ptly. adv. [from unapt.] Unfitly ; improperly. 

He fwims on his back ; and the lhape of his back feems 
to favour it, being very like the bottom of a boat : nor do 
his hinder legs unaptly refemble a pair of oars. Grew. 

Una'ftness. n.f. [from unapt.] 
j. Unfitnefs ; unluitablenefs. 

Men’s apparel is commonly made according to their con¬ 
ditions ; and their conditions are often governed by their gar¬ 
ments : for the perfon that is gowned, is by his gown put in 
mind of gravity, and alfo reftrained from lightnefs by the very 
unaptnefs of his weed. Spenfer. 

2. Dulnefs ; want of apprehenfion. 

That unaptnefs made you minifter 
Thus to excufe yourfelf. Shakefp. Thnon of Athens. 

3. Unreadinefs ; djfqualification ; waiit of propenfion. 

The mind, by being engaged in a talk beyond its ftrength; 
like the body, ftrained by lifting at a weight too heavy, has 
often its force broken, and thereby gets an unaptnefs , or 
an averfion to any vigorous attempt ever after. Locke. 

IInaLgued. adj. [from argue.] 

1. Not difputed. 

What thou bid’ft. 

Unargu'd I obey ; lb God ordains. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
1 . Not cenfured. 

Not that his work liv’d in the hands of foes. 

Unargu’d then, and yet hath fame from thofe. B. Job fan. 
To. Unarm, v. a. [from arm.] To difarm; to ftrip of ar¬ 
mour ; to deprive of arms. 

Unas mi) unarm) and do not fight to-day. Shakefp. 

Unarm mo, Eros ; the long day’s talk is done, 

And we muff fleep. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Galen would not leave unto the world too fubtle a theory 
of poifons ; unarming thereby the malice of venemous 
■fpmte. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

lna r-mbd. adj. [from unarm'd] Having no armour; havino- no 
weapons. 

On the weftern coaft 
Ridcth. a puiftant navy : To our fliores 
'Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends. 

Unarm’d) and unrefolv’d to beat them back. ’ Shakefp. 
He all unarm’d 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice 
h rom thy demoniack holds, pofteflion foul ; 

1 hee and thy .legions, yelling they {hall fly. 

And beg to hide them in a herd of fwine. Miltnn 

Though unarm’d I am, 

Here, without my fword or pointed lance, 

Hope not, bale man, uqquelf-ion’d hence to go. Dryden 
• V\ hercas moft other creatures are furniftied with weapons 
it tlleir defence 5 man is horn altogether unarmed. Grew. 
- arra igned. adj. Not brought to a trial. 


UNA 

As lawful lord, and king by juft defeent, 

Should here be judg’d, unheard, and unarraign’d. Daniel\ 
Unarra'yed. adj. Not drefled. 

As if this infant world yet unarray’d) 

Naked and bare, in nature’s lap were laid. 

Half unarray’d) he ran to his relief*. 

So hafty and fo artlefs was his grief. 

Una'rtful. adj. 

1. Having no art, or cunning. 

A chearful fweetnefs in his looks he has. 

And innocence unartful in his face. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

,2. Wanting {kill. 

How unartful would it have been to have let him in a 
corner, when he was to have given light and warmth to all 
the bodies round him ? Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Una / rtfully. adv. In an unartful manner. 

In the report, although it be not unartjully drawn, and is 
perfectly in the. fpirit of a pleader, there is no great fkill re¬ 
quired to detect the many miftakes. Swift’s Mifcellany. 

Un artificially, adv. Contrarily to art. 

Not a feather is unartificially made, mifplaced, redundant; 
or defective. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Una'sked. adj. Not fought by folicitation. 

With what eagernefs, what circumftance 
Unask’d) thou talc’ft fuch pains to tell me only 
My Ion’s the better man. Denham’s Sophy. 

The bearded corn enfu’d 

From earth unajk’d , nor was that earth renew’d. Dryden. 
How, or why 

Shou’d all confpire to cheat us with a lye ? 

XJnafFd their pains, ungrateful their advice ; 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. Dryden ; 
-UnaspTring. adj. Not ambitious. 

To be modeft and unafnring , in honour preferring one 
another. Rogers, 

UnassaTled. adj. Not attacked ; not affaulted. 

As I intend, Clifford, to thrive to-day. 

It grieves my foul to leave thee unajfail’d. Shakefpeare 

I believe 

That he, the fupreme good, t’whom all things ill 
Are but as flavifh officers of vengeance, 

Would fend a glift’ring guardian, if need were. 

To keep my life and honour unajfail’d. Milton’s Comusi 
Unassailable, adj. Exempt from affault. 

In the number, I do but know one. 

That unaJJailable holds on his rank, 

Unfhak’d of motion. Shakefp. Julius Ctv far. 

Unassa'yed. adj. Unattempted. 

What is faith, love, virtue unajfay’d 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d. Milton-. 

.Unassi sted, adj. Not helped. 

Its victories were the victories of reafon, unaffijled by the 
force of human power, and as gentle as the triumphs of 
light over darknefs. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

What unaffijled reafon could not difeover, that God has fet 
clearly before us in the revelation of the gofpel : a felicity 
equal to our moft enlarged defires ; a ftate of immortal and 
unchangeable glory. Rogers’s Sermons. 

UnassTsting. adj. Giving no help. 

With thefe I went, a brother of the war 5 
Nor idle flood, with unaffijling hands. 

When favage beafts, and men’s more favage bands. 

Their virtuous toil fubdu’d : yet thefe I fway’d. Dnden. 
Unassuming, adj. Not arrogant. 

Unafjuming worth in fecret liv’d. 

And died neglected. 

Unassured, adj. 
j. Not confident. 

The enfuing treatife, with a timorous and unajfured coun¬ 
tenance, adventures into your prefence. Glanville. 

2. Not to be trufted. 

The doubts and dangers, the delays and woes j 
The feigned friends, the unajfured foes. 

Do make a lover’s life a wretch’s hell. Spenfer. 

Unattainable, adj. Not to be gained or obtained ; beino- 
out of reach. 

Praife and prayer are God’s due worftiip ; which are unattain¬ 
able by our difeourfe, fimply confidered, without the benefit of 
divine revelation. Dryclen’s Religio Laid. 

I do not expedl that men ftiould be perfedUy kept from 
error; that is more than human nature can, by any means, 
be advanced to : I aim at no fuch unattainable privilege ; I 
only fpeak of what they ftiould do. iLocke. 

UnattaLnableness. n.f State of being out of reach. 

Defire is flopped by the opinion of the impoffibility, or un- 
attainablenefs of the good propofed. Locke. 

Unattempted, adj. Untried ; not aflayed. 

He left no means unattemptecl of deftroying his fon. Sidney. 

Not that I have the power to clutch my hand. 

When his fair angels would falute my palm ; 

But that my hand, as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. Shakefp. 

-29 1 It 
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* 

It purfues 

Things unattempted yet in profe or rhyme. Milton. 

Leave nothing unatte?npted to deftroy 
That perjur'd race. Denham. 

Shall we be difcouraged from any attempt of doing good, 
by the poftibility of our failing in it ? How many of the belt 
things would, at this rate, have been left unattempted ? Atterb. 

Unattended, adj. Having no retinue, or attendants. 

Your conftancy 

Hath left you unattended. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

With goddefs-like demeanor forth fhe went. 

Not unattended. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Such unattended generals can never make a revolution in 
^ ParnaffuSk Dry den. 

Unatte'nding. ^dj. N ot attending. 

Ill is loft that praife, 

That is addrefs’d to unattending ears. Milton. 

Fv’ry nymph of the flood, her treffes rending, 

T hrows off her armlet of pearl in the main 3 
Neptune in anguifh his charge unattending , 

V cffels are found’ring, and vows are in vain; Dry den. 

Unatte'ntive. adj. Not regarding. 

Man’s nature is fo unattentive to good, that there can fcarce 
be too many monitors. Government of the Tongue. 

Such things are not accompanied with fhow, and there¬ 
fore feldom draw the eyes of the unattentive. Tatler y N . 55.. 

UnattoNed. adj. Not expiated. 

Could you aftord him fuch a bribe as that, 

A brother’s blood yet unatton d ? Rowe. 

Unavailable, adj. Ufelefs; vain with refpedt to any pur- 
pofe. 

When we have endeavoured to find out the ftrongeft 
cattfes, wherefore they fhould imagine that reading is fo un¬ 
available^ the moft'we can learn is, that fermons are the or¬ 
dinance of God, the feriptures dark, and the labour of read¬ 
ing eafy. . Hooker. 

Unavailing, adj. Ufelefs; vain. 

' Since my inevitable death you know. 

You fafely unavailing pity fhow : 

Tis popular to mourn a dying foe. Dryden's Aurehgsoebe. 

Supine he tumbles on the crimfon fands. 

Before his lielplefs friends and native bands. 

And lpreads for aid his unavailing hands. Pope . 

Unavoidable, adj. 

1. Inevitable ; not to be fhunned. 

Oppreflion on one fide, and ambition on the other, are 
the unavoidable occafions of war. Dryden. 

It is unavoidable to all, to have opinions, without certain 
proofs of their truth. Locke. 

Single adls of tranfgreflion will, through weaknefs and 
furprize, be unavoidable to the beft guarded. Rogers. 

The merits of Chrift will make up the unavoidable defi¬ 
ciencies of our fervice 3 will prevail for pardon to our fincere 
repentance. Rogers. 

All fentiments of worldly grandeur vanifh at that unavoid¬ 
able moment, which decides the deftiny of men. ClariJJa. 

2. Not to be miffed in ratiocination. 

That fomething is of itfelf, is felf-evident, becaufe we fee 
things are; and the things that we fee muft either have had 
fome firft caufe of their being, or have been always, and of 
themfelves : one of them is unavoidable. Tillotfon. 

I think it unavoidable for every rational creature, that will 
examine his own or any other exiftence, to have the notion 
of an eternal, wife being, who had no beginning. Locke. 

Unavoi'dableness. n.f. Inevitability. 

How can we conceive it fubjedt to material impreflions ? 
and yet the importunity of pain, and unavoidablenefs of fen- 
fations, ftrongly perfuade that we are fo. Glanville. 

Unavoidably, adv. Inevitably. 

The moft perfect adminiftration muft unavoidably produce 
oppofition from multitudes who are made happy by it. Addifon. 

Unavo'ided. adj. Inevitable. 

We fee the very wreck that we muft fuffer 3 
And unavoided is the danger now. Shakefp . 

Rare poems afle rare friends ; 

Yet fatyrs, fince the moft of mankind be 

Their unavoided fubjeeft, feweft fee. B. Johnfon. 

Unauthorised, adj. Not fupported by authority 3 not pro¬ 
perly commiflioned. 

To kifs in private ? 

An unauthorised kifs. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

It is for you to ravage feas and land, 

UnauthoriAd by my fupreme command. Dryden. 

Unawares. \ adv ' [from aware, or wry.] . 

I. Without thought; without previous meditation* 

It is my father’s face, 

Whom, in this conflict, I unawares have kill’d, Shakefp. 

Firm we fubfift; yet poflible to fwerve. 

And fall into deception unaware , Milton. 
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A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before. 

Of w.ne and honey mix’d; with added ftore 
Of opmm ; to his keeper this he brought. 

Who (wallow d unawares the fleepy draught, 

And fnor d fecure. ° 5 

JPl* f e ” fati0n like that ? f . a limb lopp’d off. one i$ 


Dr, 


. - --«* xiiaiL/ J-oup u OIT ’ nnp ' 

every minute unawares to ufe it, and finds it is not 
2. Unexpectedly ; when it is not thought of3 fuddenlv ^ 

I ake heed left you fall unawares into that income * 
you formerly found fault with. Convenience 

Left deftruCtion come upon him at unawares, and 
that he hath hid, catch himfelf. p r f 1 h,s n et 

My hand, unawares to me, was, by the 

endeavour it juft before employed to fuftain the fallen 1Y 
carried up with luch violence, that I bruifed it. ” We 'ght, 
He breaks at unawares upon our walks ^ e ' 

And, like a midnight wolf, invades the fold. T)ft 
Though we live never fo long, we are ftill furprize/- 
put the evil day far from us, and then it catches i UnLaT 
t and we tremble at the profpedF S f* 

Una' wed .adj. Unreftrained by fear or reverence “ 

The raging and fanatic diitemper of the hojfe of com 
mons muft be attributed to the want of fuch good miniC 

oi crown, as, being unawed by any guilt 0 f their own 
could have watched other mens. r: .. 

Unforc’d by punifhment, unaw'd by fear, anndm ' 
His words were iimple, and his foul fincere/ r>,„j 
Unba'cked. adj. ^ dm ' 

1. Not tamed 3 not taught to bear the rider. 

Then 1 beat my tabor 3 

At which, like unback'd colts, they prick’d their ears 
Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their nofes, 

As they fmelt mufick. Shakefp, Temteft 

A well wayed horfe will fafely convey thee to thy journey’s 
end, when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. Suckling 
They flinch like unback'd fillies. Dennis's Letters. 

2. Not countenanced 3 not aided. 

Let the weight of thine own infamy 
Fall on thee unfupported, and unback'd. Daniel's Civil War. 
Unbalanced, adj. Not poifed 3 not in equipoife. 

Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 

Planets and funs run lawlefs through the fky. Lope. 

UnbaLlasted. adj . Not kept fteady by ballaft: un - 
fteady. 

They having but newly left thofe grammatick flats, where 
they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few- words with lamen¬ 
table conftrudtion 5 and now on the fudden tranfported under 
another climate, to be toft and turmoiled with their unballafed 
wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy, do, 
for the moft part, grow into hatred of learning. Milton . 

As at fea th’ unballajl veflel rides, 

Caft to and fro, the fport of winds and tides : 

So in the bounding chariot tofs’d on high. 

The youth is hurry’d headlong through the fky. Addifon. 
Unbonded, adj: [from band.] Wanting a firing, or band. 
Your hofe fhould be ungarter’d, your bonnet unbonded , 
and every thing demonftrating a carelefs defolation. Shakefp. 
ToUnb'ar. v. a. [from bar.] To open, by removing the 
bars 3 to unbolt. 

’Tis not fecure, this place or that to guard, 

If any other entrance ftand unbarr'd. Denham: 

Thefe rites the king refus’d. 

Deaf to their cries 3 nor would the gates unbar 
Gf faored peace, or loofe th’ imprifon’d war. Dryden. 
UnbaLbed. adj. [barba , Lat.J Not fhaven. Out of ufe. 
Muft I go fhew them my unbarbed fconce ? 

Muft my bafe tongue give to my noble heart 
A lie ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Unba'rked. adj. [from bark. J Decorticated 3 ftripped of the 
bark. 

A branch of a tree, unbarked fome fpace at the bottom, 
and fo fet in the ground, hath grown. Bacon. 

Unba'shful. adj. Impudent; fhamelefs. 

Nor did I with unbajhful forehead wooe 
The means of weaknefs and debility. Shakefptaui 

UnbaLed. adj. [from bate.] Not reprefled 3 not blunted. 
Where is the horfe, that doth untread again 
His tedious meafures with th’ unbated fire , 

That he did pace them firft ? Shakefp. Merck, of Venice* 
Unba'thed. adj. [from bath. ] Not wet. 

Fierce Pafimond, their paffage to prevent, 1 

Thruft full on Cymon’s back in his defeent 3 1 

The blade return’d unbath'd , and to the handle bent. Dr)d, // 
UnbaTtered. adj. Not injured by blows. 

I cannot ftrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are hir’d to bear their ftaves : or thou, Macbeth; 

Or elfe my fword, with an unbatter'd edge, < 

I fheath again undeeded. Sbakefpeares Made 

UnbeaLing. adj. Bringing no fruit. 
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He with his pruning hook disjoins 
Unbearing branches from their head. 

And grafts more happy in their ftead. n-Mc 

'fo Unba'y. v. a. To fet open 3 to free from the reftraint oi 

Lou^ht now to loofe the reins of my afferent, to unlay 

the current of my paffion, and love on without boundary or 
11 r Horns s MJcellany. 

meafure. 

Unbea'ten. adj. 

t Not treated with blows. 

His mare was truer than his chronicle ; 

For fhe had rode five miles unfpurr’d, unbeaten , 

And then at laft turn’d tail towards Neweaton. Bp. Corbet. 

n Not trodden. 

We muft tread unbeaten paths, and make a way where we 
do not find one 3 but it fliall be always with a light in our 
hand ' Bacon. 

If your bold mufe dare tread unbeaten paths. Rofcommon. 

Virtue, to crown her fav’rites, loves to try 
Some new, unbeaten paffage to the fky. Swift. 

Unbecoming, adj. Indecent; unfuitable 3 indecorous. 

Here’s our chief gueft.- 

_If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feaft, 

And all things unbecoming. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

No thought of flight. 

None of retreat, no unbecoming deed 

That argu’d fear. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

I fhould rather believe that the nofe was the feat of 
wrath in beafts than in mankind ; and that it was unbecoming 
of any but Pan, who had very much of the beaft in him, 
to wrinkle up his nofe in anger. Dryden. 

My grief lets unbecoming fpeeches fall : 

I fhould have dy’d, and not complain’d at all. Dryden. 
This petulancy in converfation prevails among fome of 
that fex, where it appears the moft unbecoming and un¬ 
natural. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtue, might ftrike out every 
offenfive or unbecoming paffage from plays. Swift. 

Such proceed upon debateswilhoutz^mw/wg-warmth. Swift. 

Unbeco'mingness. n. f. Indecency ; indecorum. 

If words are fometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind and fober, reprefenting the ill or unbecomingnefs of the 
fault. Locke. 

To UnbeL. v. a. To raife from a bed. 

Eels unbed themfelves, and ftir at the noife of thun¬ 
der. JValton's Angler. 

Unbefitting, adj. Not becoming; not fuitable. 

Love is full of unbefitting ftrains. 

All wanton as a child, fkipping in vain. Shakefp. 

Far be it that I fhould write thee fin, or blame 1 
Or think thee unbefitting holieft place. Milton. 

He might feveral times have made peace with his difeon- 
tented fubjedis upon terms not at all unbefitting his dignity or 
intereft; but hej-ather chofe to facrifice the whole alliance 

Swift. 


Drydt 


en. 


to his private paflion. 

To Unbege't. v.n. To deprive of exiftence. 

Wifhes each minute he could unbeget 
Thofe rebel fons, who dare t’ ufurp his feat. 

Unbego'tten. }«f- [ from 
1. Eternal; without generation. 

Why fhould he attribute the fame honour to matter, 
which is fubjedt to corruption, as to the eternal, unbegotten , 


Stilling feet. 


Shakefp. 


and immutable God ? 

2 . Not yet generated. 

God omnipotent, muft’ring 
Armies of peftilence ; and they fhall ftrike 
Your children yet unborn, and unbegot. 

In thy pow’r 
It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unbleft, to being yet unbegot. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Where a child finds his own parents his perverters, better 
were it for him to have been unborn and unbegot , than afk a 
bleffing of thofe whofe converfation breathes nothing but a 

South's Sermons. 

o Unbeguile, v.a. To undeceive; to fet free from the 
influence of any deceit. 

Then unbeguile thyfelf, and know with me. 

That angels, though on earth employ’d they be. 

Are ftill in heav’n. jucmt 

T , heir .^ melinefs unhs S u ' llei th e Vulgar of the odd opinion 
the loyalifts had formerly mfufed into them, by their con- 
donatory inveflives. Howd’s Fecal C 

h n beheld, adj. Unfeen; not difcoverable to the fight. ^ 


Donne. 


Thefe then, though unbeheld in deep of night 
ohine not in vain. ° ? 

EnbeliLf. n.f 
*• Incredulity. 

, ’Tis not vain or fabulous, 

W hat the fage poets, taught by th’ heav’nly mufe. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
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Storied of old in high immortal vene. 

Of dire chimajra’s, and enchanted ifles. 

And rifted rocks, whofe entrance leads to hell , 

For fuch there be, but unbelief is blind. 

I’m juftly plagu’d by this your unbelief 
And am myfeif the caufe of my own grief. Dryden. 

Such an univerfal acquaintance with tilings will keep you 
from an excefs of credulity and unbeliefs 1. e. a readinefs to 
believe, or to deny every thing at firft hearing. U atts. 

2. Infidelity; irreligion. 

Where profefs’d unbelief is, there can be no vifible church 
of Chrift ; there may be where found belief wanteth. Hooker. 

Tq Unbelie've. v.a. 

1. To diferedit; not to truft. 

Heav’n fliield your grace from woe. 

As I, thus wrong’d, hence unbelieved go. Shakefp. 

So great a prince and favourite fo fuddenly metamorphofed 
into travellers with no greater train, was enough to make 
any man unbelieve his five fenfes. IFotton s ie> ul king ham. 

2. Not to think real or true. 

Nor Ids than fight and hearing could convince. 

Of fuch an onforefeen and unbeliev d offence. Dryden. 

Unbelie ver, n. f An infidel 3 one who believes noi: the 
feripture of God. 

The antient fathers being often conftrained to fhew, what 
warrant they had fo much to rely upon the feriptures, endea¬ 
voured ftill to maintain the authority of the books of God^ 
by arguments fuch as unbelievers themfelves muft needs think: 
reafonable, if they judged thereof as they fhould. Hooker. 

What endlefs war wou’d jealous nacions tear. 

If none above did witnefs what they fwear ? 

Sad fate of unbelievers^ and yet juft. 

Among themfelves to find fo little truft. TValler. 

In the new teftament, religion is ufually expreffed by faith 
in God and Chrift, and the love of them. Hence it is that 
true chriftians are fo frequently called believers 3 and wicked 
and ungodly men unbelievers. Tillotfon. 

He pronounces the children of fuch parents as were, one 
of them a chriftian, and the other an unbeliever , Holy, on ac¬ 
count of the faith and holinefs of that one. Atterbury. 

Men always grow vicious before they become unbelievers 3 
but if you. would once convince profligates by topicks drawn 
from the view of their own quiet, .reputation, and health, 
their infidelity would foon drop off. Shift's Mifcellanies. 

UnbelieLing. adj. Infidel. 

No paufe, 

No ftay of flaughter found his vigorous arm ; 

But th’ unbelieving fquadrons tiirn’d to flight. 

Smote in the rear. Phillips. 

This wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft convidlion in the Gentiles. Addijon. 

In the days of the apoftle, when all who profeffed them¬ 
felves difciples of Chrift were converts of confcience, this 
fevere cenfure might be reftrairted to the unbelieving part of 
mankind. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnbeloLed. adj. Not loved. 

Whoever you are, not unbelov'd by heav’n, 

Since oil our friendly Ihore your Ihips are driv’n. Dryden » 

To Unbend, v. a. To relax 3 to remit 3 to eafe. 

You unbend your noble ftrength, to think 
So brain-lickly of things. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

It is lawful to relax and unbend our bow, but not to fuffer 
it to be unready, or unftrung. Taylor's Holy Living. 

^ Here have I feen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to flackfen and unbend his cares. 

Attended to the chace by all the flow’r of yttuth. Denham. 

From thofe great cares when eafe your foul unbends , 

Your pleafures are defign’d to noble ends. Dryden. 

I muft be in the battle 5 but I’ll go 

With empty quiver, and unbended bow. Dryden. 

Unbf/nding. adj. 

1. Not fuffering flexure. 

Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcoufs the plain, 

Flies o’erth’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main. Pope* 

2 . Devoted to relaxation. * 

Since what was omitted in the a&ing is how kept in, I 
hope it may entertain your lordfliip at an utibendinr hour. Rowe 
UnbeneLolent. adj. Not kind. 

A religion which not only forbids, but by its natural in¬ 
fluence lweetens all bitternefs and afperity of temper, and cor- 
redts that felfifh narrownefs of fpirit, which inclines men to 
a fierce, unbenevolent behaviour. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unbe n p ficed. adj. Not preferred to a benefice. 

More^vacant pulpits wou’d more converts make * 

All wou’d have latitude en-.ugh to take : 

Fhe reft unbenefic'd your fedls maintain Drvdm 

Unbeni ghted. adj. Never vifited by darknefs. ^ 

Beyond the polar circles 3 to them day 
Had unbenighted (hone, while the low fun 
To recompence his diftance, in their fight 
Had rounded ftill the horizon. “ Milton's Par. Loft. 

* . Unbeni'gn. 
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U N B 


U N B 


Dryden. 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 


JnbenFgn. adj. Malignant 3 malevolent* 

Fo th’ other five 

Their planetary motions, and afpeSs, 

In Textile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite. 

Of noxious efficacy 3 and when to join 

In fynod v.nbenign. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. x. /. 661. 

Unbe'nt. adj. 

1. Not ftrained by the firing. 

Apollo heard, and conqu’ring his difdain, 

Unbent his bow, and Greece irifpir’d again. 

2. Having the bow unftrung. 

Why haft thou gone fo far. 

To be unbent when thou haft ta’en thy ftand, 
d h’ elected deer before thee ? Rhnl 

3. Not crufhed 5 not fubdued. 

Lut thou, fecu’re of (oul, unbent with woes. 

The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppofe. Dryden. 

4. Relaxed 3 not intent. 

Be not always on affairs intent. 

But let thy thoughts be eafy and unbent :> 

W hen our mind’s eyes are difengag’d and free, 

^ Tney clearer, rarther, and- diftincfly fee. Denham. 

LnbeseeYiing. adj. Unbecoming. 

hso emotion of paftion tranfported me by the indignity of his 
carriage, to do or lay any thing v.nbefeeming myfelf. K. Charles. 
b ar be the fpirit of the chace from them 3 
Uncomely courage, unbefeeming fkill. Thomfon. 

LnbesoYght. .adj. Not intreated. 

Left heat fhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath, unbefonght, provided 3 and his hands 
Cloafh’d us. unworthy .3 pitying while he judg’d. Milton. 
U nbesto'wed. adj. Not given 3 not dlfpofed of. 

. He had now but one Ton and one daughter unbejloived. Bacon. 
Unbet r A- Y e d . adj. Not betrayed. 

Many being privy to the fact. 

How hard is it to keep it unbetray'd ? Daniel's Civil War . 
Unbewa'iled. adj. Not lamented. 

Let determin’d things to deftiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
To UkbewTtch. v. a. [from witch . J To free from fafeination. 
j. o L nbi ass. v. a. T. o free from any external motive 3 to 
dilentangle from prejudice. 

That our ufiderftandings may be free to examine, and rea- 
fon imbiaJJcd give its judgment 3 being that whereon a right 
direction of our condudt to true happinefs depends 3 it is in 
this we fhould employ our chief care. Locke. 

The ftandjng evidences-of the gofpel, every time they are 
confider’d, gain upon fincere, imbiafs'd minds. After bury. 

The trueft* fervlce a private man may do his country, is 
by unbiaffng his mind, as much as poftible, between the rival 
powers: ‘ ; Swift. 

Where’s the man who cottnfel can beftow, 

Unbiajs'd , or by favour, or by fpite 5 
Not dully prepoffefs’d, nor blindly right. Pope. 

TJnbFassedly. adj. Without external influence 3 without pre¬ 
judice. 

I have fought the true meaning 3 and have unbiajjedly em¬ 
braced what, upon a fair enquiry, appeared fo to me. Locke. 
Unb/d. 1 r 
UnbFdden. \ a P 

1. Uninvited. 

Unbidden guefts 

Are often welcome!!: when they are gone. Shakefp. 

2. Uncommanded 3. fpontaneous. 

1 horns alfo and thiftles it fhall.bring thee forth 
Unbid. Milt 071's Par. Lojl , b. x. /. 204. 

Rofes unbid 3 and ev’ry fragrant fiow’r, 

Flew from their ftalks, to ftrow thy nuptial bow’r. Dryden. 

Unbidden earth fhall wreathing ivy bring. 

And fragrant herbs the promifes of lpring. Dryden. 

UnbiYotted. adj. Free from bigotry. 

Erafmus, who was an unbigotted Roman Catholick, was 
fo much tranfported with this pallage of Socrates, that he 
could, fcarce forbear looking upon him as a faint, and defiring 
him to pray for him. Addifon. 

To UnbiYd. v. a [from bind.f To loofe 3 to untie. 

His own W'oe’s author, vvhofo bound it finds, 

As did Pyrocles, and it willfully unbinds. Fairy Jjucen. 
Ye Latian dames, 

If thpre be here, who dare maintain 
My right, nor Blink the name of mother vain. 

Unbind your fillets, loofe your flowing hair. 

And orgies, and nocturnal rites prepare. Dryden. 

On the fixth inftant it was thought fit to unbind his 
head. Tatler , N°. 55. 

1 °Un biYhop. v.a. [from bijhopj Todepriveof epifcopalorders. 

I cannot look upon Titus as fo far unbijhoped yet, but 
that he ftill exhibits to us all the effentials of jurifdidHon. South. 
Unbi'tted. adj. [from bitf\ Unbridled 3 unreftrained. 

We have reifon to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
ftings, our unbitted lulls 3 whereof 1 take this love to be a 
Ret or cyon. Shakejp. Othello. 


v z:;r ,L ’- * 

iu y “r^r™d c rit r —*• <*■ ■*«* 

He lov’d his people, him they idoliz’d • S ‘“ m - 

And thence proceeds my mortal hatred to him • 

1 hat thus unblamable to all befide 1 

He err’d to me alone. ’ n„ , , n 

Unblamably. adv. Without taint of fault" 1 Dm Stla J>m. 
Ye are witneffes, and God alfo hr,I, u„n 
and unblameably we behaved ourfelves h y> and juftly > 

Unbla'med. adj. Blamelefs ; free from fault 

Shall fpend your days in joy unbiased, and dwell 
Long t,me in peace. Milton’s Par. Lojl, \ t 

Unblam d, abundance crown’d the royal boird' ' 
What time this dome rever’d her prudent lord J ’ 
vVho now is doom’d to mourn. p„., n „ 

U.VBLE'MISHBO. adj. Free from turpitude, free. from' JF?’ 
free from deformity. 11 re P r °ach j 

O welcome, pure-ey’d faith, white-handed hope 
H hou hovering angel, girt with golden wings, ‘ P ’ 

And thou unblemifh d form of chaftity. Milt^ r 
Under this ftone lies virtue, youth, C ° m ' 

Unblemijh'd probity, and truth. w ,. 

Is none worthy to be made a wife ' Cr ' 

In all this town ? Suppofe her free from ffrife 1 

-ich, fair, and fruitful 3 of unblemiffd\ ife. Drxd'-t \ 

hpf i ^ a PP ointed 3 out °f ■toefe new converts, men of’the 
beft finfe, and of the rnoft unblemijh'd lives, to prefide 
thefe feveral aifemblies. ^ ^, ' er 

Unble nded, adj. Not mingled. ddlpn ' 

None can boaft a knowledge depurate from defilement 
within this atmofphere of flefh 3 it dwells no where in un 
blended proportions on this fide the empyreum. Gldnville 
Unblen ceied. adj Not difgraced 3 not injured by any foil. ’ 
1 here, where very defolation dwells, 

She may pafs on with unblench'd majefty ; 

Be it not done in pride, or in preemption. Milton. 

UNBLE ST. adj. 

1. Accurfed 3 excluded from benediHion. 

It is a fhameful and unblejfed thing, to take the feum of 

people, and wicked, condemned men, to be the people 
with whom you plant. Smn. 

2. Wretched 3 unhappy. 

In thy pow’r 

It lies yet, ere conception, to prevent 
The race unblejl 3 to being yet unbegot. 

What is true paffion, if unblejt it dies ? 

And where is Emma’s joy, if Henry flies ? 
Unbloo'died. adj. Not ftained with blood. 

Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s neff, 

But may imagine how the bird was dead. 

Although the kite foar with unbloodied beak. .. vr . 

Unbloody, adj. Not cruel 3 not fhedding blood 3 not ftained 
with blood. 

Under the ledge of Atlas lies a cave. 

The venerable feat of holy hermits, 

Wffio there, fecure in feparated cells. 

From the purling ftreams, and favage fruits. 

Have wholefome bev’rage, and unbloody feafts. 
Unblo'wn. adj. Having the bud yet unexpanded: 

Ah ! my poor princes ! Ah ! my tender babes! 

My unblown flowers, new-appearing fweets ! Shabfp 
Unblu'nted. adj. Not becoming obtufe. 

A fword, whofe weight without a blow might flay; 

Able, unblunted , to cut hofts away. Cowley's Dauideisi 
Unbodied, adj. 

1. Incorporeal 3 immaterial. 

If we could conceive of things as angels and unbodua 
fpirits do, without involving them in thofe clouds language 
throws upon them, we fhould feldom be in danger of fuch 
miftakes as are perpetually committed. Watts's Logick. 

2. Freed from the body. 

She hath the bonds broke of eternal night 3 
Her foul unbodied of the burdenous corpfe. 

All things are but alter’d, nothing dies ; 

And here and there th’ unbody d fpirit flies. 

Unbo'iled. ad. Not fodden. 

A quarter of a pint of rice unboiled , will arife to a p^ 
boiled. Jdacoii 

To Unbo'lt. v. a. To fet open; to unbar. 

I’ll call my uncle down 3 

He fhall unbolt the gates. Shakefp. ‘Troilus and Crejfuw 
U nbo'lted. adj. Coarfe 3 grofs 3 not refined, as flour b) 
bolting or fifting. 

I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the 
wall of a jakes with him. Skakefpeare's K. Lear, 

Unbo'nnetted. adj. Wanting a hat or bonnet. 

This night, wherein 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry 3 unbonnetted he runs, 

* - 1 ■ 1 ' - •” - ’ " Shakefp. K. Lear. 

UnbooTish. 


Milton. 

Prior, 


Drydtii, 


Spenfer. 

Dryden, 

a pint 
Bacon. 
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And bids what will, take all. 
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U N B 


UnbooTish. adj. 

Not ftudious of books. 

Not cultivated by erudition. 

As he fhall fmile, Othello fhall go mad 3 
And his unbookijh jealoufy muff: conltrue 


1. 

2. 




Some unborn forrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 

Is comine tow’rd me-. Shakefp. Richard IL 

T he woes to come, the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day, as fharp to them as thorn. Shakefp. 
Never fo much as in a thought unborn. 

Did I offend you. _ Shakefp. As you like it. 

He on the wings of cherubim 
Up-lifted, in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos, and the world unborn. Milton's Par. Loft . 

To what wretched ftate referv’d ! 

Better end here unborn ! Why is life giv’n 
To be thus wafted from us ? Milton's Par . Loft. 

A queen, from whom 

The fouls of kings unborn for bodies wait. Dryden■. 

Unbo'RRowed. adj. Genuine 3 native; one’s own. 

But the luxurious father of the fold. 

With native purple, and unborrotu'd gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece fhall proudly fweat. Dryden. 
In fubftances, efpecially thofe which the common and unbor- 
row'd names of any language are applied to, fome remarkable, 
fenfible qualities, ferve to diftinguifh one from another. Locke. 
Unbo'ttoMED. adj. 

1. Without bottom 3 bottomlefs. 

The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyfs* Milton. 

2. Having no folid foundation. 

This is a fpecial aeft of chriftian hope, to be thus unbot¬ 
tomed of ourfelves, and faftened upon God, with a full re¬ 
liance, truft, and dependance on his mercy! Hammond . 

To Unbo'som. v. a. 

1. To reveal in confidence. 

I lov’d thee, as too v/ell thou knew’fl: 5 
Too well, unbofom'd all my fecrets to thee, 

Not out of levity, but overpower’d 

By thy requeft, who could deny thee nothing. Milton , 

Do we unbofom all our fecrets to him, and hide nothing 
that paffeth in the depth of our hearts from him ? Atterbury, 

2. To open 3 to difclole. 

Should I thence, hurried on viewlefs wing. 

Take up a weeping on the mountains wild. 

The gentle neighbourhood of grove and fpring 
Would foon unbofom all their echo’s mild. Milton . 

UnboYght. adj. 

1. Obtained without money. 

The unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 

2. Not finding any purchafer. 

The merchant will leave our native commodities unbought 
upon the hands of the farmer, rather than export them to a 
market, which will not afford him returns with profit. Locke*. 
UnboYnd. adj. 

1. Loofe 3 not tied. 

2. Wanting a cover. 

He that has complex ideas, without particular names for 
them, would be in no better cafe than a bookfeller, who had 
volumes that lay unbound , and without titles 3 which he could 
make known to others, only by fhewing the loofe flieets. Locke. 

3. Preterite of unbind. 

Some from their chains the faithful dogs unbound. Dryden. 
UnboYndf.d. adj. 

1. Infinite 3 interminable. 

Long were to tell what I have done 3 
I voyag’d the unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confufion. Milton. 

The wide, th’ unbounded profpeft lies before me 3 
But fiiadows, clouds, and darknefs reft upon it. ^Addifon. 

2 . Unlimited 3 unreftrained. 

He was a man 

Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes. & Shahfpeare. 

He had given hiscuriofity its full, unbounded range, and.exa- 
imn’d not only in contemplation, but by fenfitiveExperiment, 
whatever could be good for the fons of men. Decay 0} Piety. 
Unboundedly, adv. Without bounds 3 without limits. 

So unboundedly mifehievous is that petulant member that 
heaven and earth are not wide enough for its rano- e , but it 
will find work at home too. Government of t% Tonrue. 

Lnbol/ndedness. n.f Exemption from limits. 

Finitude, applied to created things, imports the proportions 
of the feveral properties of thefe things to one another. Infini- 
tude, the unboundednefs of thefe degrees of properties. Chevne 
Unbo'wed. adj. Not bent. ; 

He knits his brow, and fhews an angry eye. 

And paffeth by with ftiff, unbowed knee, ? 

Difdaining duty that to us belongs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 


U N 


n 
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Prior. 
Pope's Iliad. 


To Unbo'weja v. n. To exenterate 3 to fevi fee rate. 

In this chapter I’ll unbowel theftateof the qiieftion. Hakewill. 
It is now become a new fpecies of divinity, to branch out 
with fond diftindiions our holy faith, which the pious fim- 
plicity of the firft chriffians received to practice 3 not to read 
upon as an anatomy, unbowel and difleet: to try experi¬ 
ments. Deca y °f piet y* 

To UnbraYe. v. a. 

1. To loofe 3 to relax. 

With whofe reproach and odious menace. 

The knight emboiling in his haughty heart, 

Knit all his forces, and gan foon unbrace 
Kis grafping hold. Fairy fjuecn, b. 2. c. 4. fl. g t 

Somewhat of mournful fure my ears does wound 5 
Drums unbraced , with foldiers broken cries. Dryden . 

Nought fliall the pfaltry and the harp avail, 

When the quick fpirits their warm march forbear, 

And numbing coldnefs has unbrac'd the ear; 

Wafting years, that wither human race, 

Exhauft thy fpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 

2. To make the clothes loofe. 

Is it phyfical, 

To walk unbrac'd , and fuck Up the humours 

Of the dank morning ? Shakefp. Julius Ccefar ■. 

Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd 3 
No hat upon his head, his ftockings loofe. Shakefp . 

LnbreYthed. v. a. Not exercifed. 

They now have toil’d their unbreath'd memories, 

With this fame play againft our nuptials. Shakefp . 

Unere'athing. adj. Unanimated. 

They fpake not a word 5 
But like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ftones. 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakefp. 

UnbreY. adj. 

1. Not inflrudfed in civility 3 ill educated. 

Unbred minds muft be a little fent abroad. Gov. of Tongue. 
Children learn from unbred or debauched fervants, un- 
towardly tricks. Locke on Education~. 

Sure never any thing was fo unbred as that odious 
man. Congreve's Way of the World . 

2. Not taught. 

A warriour dame. 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unfkill’d. Dryden . 

UnbreeYhed. adj. Having no breeches. 

Looking on my boy’s face, methoughts I did recoil 
Twenty-three years, and faw myfelf unbreech'd 3 
In my green velvet coat. " Shakefpeare's Winter Tale . 

UnbrFbed. adj. Not influenced by money or gifts 3 not hired. 

The foul gave all: 

Unbrib'd it gave 3 or, if a bribe appear. 

No Ids than heav’n. 

To fuccour the diftrefs’d 3 
Unbrib'd by love 3 unterrify’d by threats. 

UnbrFdled. adj. Licentious 3 not reftrained. 

This is not well, rafh and unbridled boy. 

To fly the favours of fo good a king. Shakefp 

We have confidered religious zeal, which tranfo-reffes ii 
unbridled excels. _ Spratt'7Sermons 

To what licence 

Dares thy unbridled boldnefs run itfelf r 
Unbro ke. I r r r , 7 

Unbroken. \« d P L irom hreak ^ 

I. Not violated. 

^ God pardon all oaths, that are broke to me 3 
God keep all vows unbroke , are made to thee. ’ Shakefp 
Some married perfons, even in their marriage, do plea! 
God, by preferving their faith unbroken. ~ Tayloi 

He firft broke peace in heav’n, and faith, till then 
Vpgten MUm 

2» iNot lubdued 3 not weakened. 

Fiom his feat the Pylian prince arofe: 

Two centuries already he fulfill’d 3 

And now began the third, unbroken yet* Dryden 

How broad his Ihoulders fpread ! by age unbroke t Poll 

3. Not tamed. r 

A lonely cow. 

Unworn with yokes, unbroken to the plow. Addtfor 

UnbrYtherlike. \adj. Ill fuiting with the character of • 
Unbro therly. S brother. 

Viclor’s unbrotherlike heat towards the eaflern churches fo 
mented that difference about Eafter into a fchifm. Decay of P‘> - 
Unbrutsed. adj Not bruifed 3 not hurt. J ' 

On Dardan plains. 

The fiefh, and yet unbruijed Greeks do pitch 
Their brave pavillions. C / / r 

7 hou’ft years upon thee, and thou art too full ° ^ 
O the war’s forfeits, to go rove with one 
I hat s yet unbruis'd. Shakef Corio j 

C are keeps his watch in ev’ry old man’s eye : 
nd where care lodgeth, deep will never lie • 

But where unbruijed youth, with unftuft brain, 
oth couch lus limbs, there golden deep doth reion Shake! 

29 K " x, 


Dryden. 
A. Phillips. 


B. Johnfon 
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U N C 

1 o U nbuRkle,. v. a. To loofe from buckles. 

We have been clown together in my fleep, 

Unbuckling helms ; filling each other’s throat, 

And wak d hall dead with nothing, Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He that unbuckles this, till we do pleafe 
To dofi'’t for our purpofe, (hall hear a ftorm. Shakefp. 

His ftarry helm unbuckled , fhew’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton?s Par. Lojl. 

All unbuckling the rich mail they wore. 

Laid their bright arms along the fable fhore. Pope. 

I o LInbuild, v. a. To raze ; to deftroy. 

This is the way to kindle, not to quench ; 

T’ unbuild the city, and to lay all flat. Shakdpeare. 

What will they then but unbuild 
His living temples, built by faith to Hand ; 

Their own faith, not another’s ? Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Unbui'lt. adj. Not yet ercdled. 

Built walls you Ihun, unbuilt you fee. Dryden. 

UnbuRied. adj. Not interred; not honoured with the rites 
of funeral. 

Why lufter’ft thou thy fons, unburied yet, 

To hover on the dreadful Ihore of Styx ? Shakefp . 

'1 he mofs which groweth upon the fkull of a dead man 
unburied , will ftauch blood potently. Bacon. 

I lie hardeft ingredient to come by, is the mofs upon the 
fkull of a dead man unburied. Bacon. 

Him double cares attend, 

For his unburiecl foldiers, and his friend. Dryden. 

Breathkfs he lies; and his unbury d ghoft. 

Depriv’d of funeral rites, pollutes your iioft. Dryden. 
The wand’ring ghofts 

Of king’s unbury d on the wafted coafts. Pope's Statius. 
Unearned. \ 

Unbu'rnt. S J ' 

1. Not conft.med ; not wafted ; not injured by fire. 

Creon denies the rites of fun’ral fires to thofe, 

W hole breathlefs bodies yet he calls his foes ; 

Unburn'd , unburied, on a heap they lie. Dryden. 

2 . Not heated with fire. 

Burnt wine is mote hard and aftringent, than wine un- 
^ burnt. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 898. 

UnbuRning. adj. Not confuming by heat. 

What we have faid of the unburning fire called light, 
ft reaming from the flame of a candle, may eaiily be applied 
to all other light deprived of leniible heat. ' Digby. 

To Ukeu'rthen'. v. a. 

1. To rid of a load. 

We’ll fnake all cares and bufmefs from our age, 
Conferring them on younger ftrengths ; while we 
Unburden'd crawl tow’rd death. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

2 . To throw off. 

Sharp Buckingham unburthens with his tongue 
1 he envious load that lies upon his heart. Shakefp. 

3. To difclofc what lies heavy on the mind. 

From your love I have a warranty 
A ’ unburihen all my plots and purpofes, ✓ 

How to get clear of all the debts I owe. Shakefp. 

ToUnbu'tton. v. a. To loofe any thing buttoned. 

Thou art fat-witted with drinking old fack, and unbutton¬ 
ing thee after fupper. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Many catch cold on the bread, by leaving their doublets 
unbuttoned. Harvey on Confumptions. 

His filk waiftcoat was unbuttoned in feveral places. Addijon. 
UncalciNed. aelj. Free from calcination. 

A faline fubftance, fubtler than fal ammoniack, carried up 
with it, uncalcined gold in the form of fubtile exhala¬ 
tions. Boyle. 

UncaRled. adj. Not fummoned ; not fent for ; not demanded. 
Bafilius had fervants, who, though they came not un¬ 
called ., yet at call were ready. Sidney. 

He, bolder now, uncall'd before her flood. Milton. 
Mild Lucina came uncall'd, and ftood 
Befide the ftruggling bc-ughs, -mid heard the groan. 

Then reach’d her midwife hand to fpeed the throes, Dryden. 
ToUncaRm. adj. To difturb. 

What ftrange difquiet has uncalm'd your bread. 

Inhuman fair, to rob the dead of reft ? Dryden. 

Uncancelled, adj. Not erafed ; not abrogated. 

I only mourn my yet uncancell'd fcore ; 

You put me pad; the pow’r of paying more. Dryden. 
Uncano'nical. adj. Not agreeable to the canons. 

Un CA PABLE; adj. [ incapable , Fr. incapax , Lat.J Not capable ; 
not fufceptible. 

Thou art come to anfwer 
A ftony adverfary, an inhuman wretch, 
lj neap able ot pity, void and empty 

from any dram of mercy. Shakefp. Mer. of Venice. 

He who believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without any care of reforming. Hammond. 

This, whilft they are under the deceit of it, makes them 
uncapable of conviction ; and they applaud themfelves as zea- 


UNC 

lous^npbHS for truth, when indeed they are contend,,, 

UncVrcd fir. adj. Not regarded ; not attended to L * k - 
1 heir kings, to better their worldly eilate left \ ■ 
and their people’s ghoftly condition rncared for ““ 0(m ' 
Unca'PvNAte. adj. Notfleflily. * 

Nor need we be afraid to aferibe that to the incanwe r 

which fometimes is attributed unto the fon ’ 

ther d , [incarnate fo. 

nr t t * > Broum s Vvigor Errvj 

I o Unca'se. v. a. 6 £,rr ^urs % 

1. I o difengage from any covering. 

See Pompey is uncafing for the combat. 01 . , 

Thou fhaltbe matter, Tranio, in mv dead 
'Tis hatch’d, and fhall be fo: Tranio,'at once 
Uncafe thee ; take my colour’d hat and cloak. Sbabfi 
Partly by his voice, and partly by his ears, was 2 ‘ 

ver d j and confequently uncafed, well laughed at, arid S) 
cudgell d. Wcl l 

Uncafe me, and do with me what you pleafe Aajtc*' 

2. To flay. 7 P * Addt JW' 

All men him uncafed ’gan deride. Halberds Tale 

Uncaught, adj. Not yet catched. 

Let him fly far ; 

Not in this land fhall he remain uncaught , 

And found difpatch’d. Shakefp. K. Lear 

His bofom glow’s with treafures yet uncaught . Q a ' 

Uncaused, adj. Having no precedent caufe. 
Unca / UTIous. adj. Nat wary ; heedlefs. 

Unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar’d : 

Uncautious Arcite thought himfelf alone. n, 

L T / .. - -; _ - 

uncelebrated, adj. Not folemnizcd. 

^ Thus was the firft day, ev’n and morn ; 

Nor pafs’d uncelebrated , nor unfung 
By the celeftial choirs. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. vii. /. 259, 
Unce'nsured. adj. Exempt from publick reproach. 

How difficult mud it be for any ruler to live unccnfurd , 
where every one of the community is thus qualified for mo¬ 
delling the conftitution l Addifon's Freeholder. 

Fear moft to tax an honourable fool. 

Whole right it is uncenfurd to be dull. p 0 p L 

To be uncenfured , and to be oblcure, is the fame 

< . ... Pope's Letters. 

Uncertain. adj . [ uncertain , Fr. incertus , Lat.] 

I. Doubtful; not certainly known. 

That lacrcd pile, fo vaft, fo high. 

That whether ’tis a part of earth orJky, 

Uncertain feems j and may be thought a proud 
Afpiring mountain, or defeending cloud. Denham. 

2. Doubtful j not having certain knowledge. 

Man, without the protection of a fuperior being, is fecure 
of nothing that he enjoys, and uncertain of every thing that 
he hopes for. Tiilotjoiu 

Condemned on Caucafus to lie. 

Still to be dying, not to die ; 

With certain pain, uncertain of relief, 

True emblem of a wretched lover’s grief. Granville. 

3. Not lure in the confequence. 

I muft be married to my brother’s daughter. 

Or eife my kingdom Hands on brittle glals : 

Murther her brothers, and then marry her ! 

Uncertain way of gain ! Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Afcanius young, and eager of his game. 

Scon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides. 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his panting Tides. Dryden. 

In the bright air the fauchion {hone. 

Or whittling flings difmifs’d th’ uncertain ftone. Gay. 
The fearch of our future being, is but a needlefs, anxious, 
and uncertain hafte to be knowing, fooner than we can, 
what, without all this folicitude, we fhall know a little 
later. P°P e ‘ 

4. Unfettled; unregular. 

As the form of our publick fervice is not voluntary, fo 
neither are the parts thereof uncertain ; but they are all U 
down in fuch order, and with fuch choice, as hath, in the 
wifdom of the church, feemed heft. Hooker. 

Unce / rtained. adj. Made uncertain. A word not ufeF 
The diverfity of feafons are not fo uncertained by the fun 
and moon alone, who always keep one and the fame couiff 
but that the ftars have alfo their working therein. R<U l V h 
Uncertainly, adv. Not finely ; not certainly. 

They that are paft all hope of good, are pad 
All fear of ill : and yet if he be dead, ^ ? : < 

Speak foftly, or uncertainly. Denham s ■ ^ .>• 

Go, mortals, now, and vex yourfelves in vain 
For wealth, which fo uncertainly muft come : 

When what was brought fo far, and with fuch pain,.^ 

Was only kept to lofe it nearer home. _ • i " He 

Names muft be of very unfteady meaning, if the 1 ea- ^ 
referred to ftandards without us, that cannot le 

all, or but very imperfectly and uncertainly. JL 

Unce 




Uncertainty. n ‘f . , 

TDubioufnefs j want of knowledge. 

1 ’ ah areatconcernments muft delays endure ; 

Rafhnefs and hafte make all things unlecure ; 

And if uncertain thy pretenfions be, 

Stay till fit time wear out uncertainty. UenM, . 

You common cry of curs, whofe breath I hate. 

Here then remain with your uncertainty ; 

Let ev’ry feeble rumour fiiake your hearts. Jialfp. 

That which makes doubtfulnefs and uncertainty in the iig- 
nification of feme, more than other words, is the 
of ideas they ftand tor. 

2 ’ C God’s C omnifcTence is a lightening into every dark cor- 
r ftcdfaltly srafping the greatett and moft flippery uncer- 

rer ’. J ~ South’s Sermons, 

taint 1 es. 

o Something unknown. , . . , 

^ Our fhepherd’s cafe is every man s cafe, that quits a moral 

certainty for an uncertainty , and leaps from the honed bufi- 
iiefs he was brought up to, into a trade he has no 
ik.il in. “ , , . L’EJirange. 

To Uncha'in. v. a. To free from chains. 

Minerva thus to Perfeus lent her fhield, 

Secure of conqueft, fent him to the field : 

The hero aCled what the queen ordain’d ; 

So was his fame complete, and Andromede unchain'd. Prior . 
Unchangeable, adj-. Immutable; not iubject to varia¬ 


tion. 


If the end for which a law provideth, be perpetually ne- 
ceflary; and the way whereby it provideth perpetually alfo 
moft apt, no doubt but that every fuch law ought for ever to 
remain unchangeable. Hooker , b. iii. §. 10. 

Unchanged, adj. 

1. Not altered. 

When our fortunes are violently changed, our fpirits are 
unchanged. Taylors Rule of Holy Living. 

More fafe I fing with mortal voice ; unchang'd 
To hoarfe, or mute. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

2 . Not alterable. 

Difmifs thy fear, 

And heav’n’s unchanged decrees attentive hear: 

More pow’rful gods have tom thee from my fide. Dryden. 

Honour unchang'd , a principle profeft, 

Fixt to one fide, but mod’rate to the reft. Pope . 

Uncha'ngeableness, n.f Immutability. 

This unchangeablenefs of colour I am now to deferibe. Nezut. 
Unchangeably, adv. Immutably; without change. 

All truth is unchangeably the fame ; that propofition, which 
is true at any time, being fo for ever. South. 

Her firft order, difpofition, frame, 

Muft then fubfift unchangeably the fame. Blackmore. 

UnchaNging. adj. Suffering no alteration. 

But that thy face is, vizor-like, unchanging , 

Made impudent with ufe of evil deeds, 

I would efl'ay, proud queen, to make thee blufh. Shakefp. 

True expreffion, like th’ unchanging fun, 

Clears and improves whate’er it fhines upon : S- 

It gilds all objecls, but it alters none. Pope. J 

To UnchaNge. v. a. To retract an accufation. 

Even his mother fhall unchargc the practice, 

And call it accident. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Uncha'ritable. adj. Contrary to charity; contrary to the 
univerfal love prefcribed by chriftianity. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfack’d are 
To furnifh ammunition for this war ; 

Uncharitable zeal our reafon whets. 

And double edges on our paffion fets. Denham. 

This fills the minds of weak men with uncharitable in¬ 
terpretations of thofe a&ions of which they are not compe¬ 
tent judges. Addifon's Freeholder ^ N°. 37. 

LN chaNitabi.eness. n.f Want of charity. 

The penitence of the criminal may have number’d him 
among the faints, when our unretradled uncharitablenefs 
may fend us to unquenchable flames. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Heaven and hell are the proper regions of mercy and un- 
charitablenejs. ^ Alter bury. 

UxchaRitably. adv . In a manner contrary to cha¬ 
rity. 

f did not mean the cutting off all that nation with the 
fword ; which, far be it from me that I fhould ever think lb 
defperately, or wifh fo uncharitably. Spenfer. 

Urge neither charity nor fhame to me ; 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And fhamefully my hopes by you are butcher’d. Shakefp. 
Men, imprudently and uncharitably olten, employ their 
^ zeal for perfons. Sprat 

Uncha'r y. adj. Not wary ; not cautious. 

I’ve faid too much unto a heart of ftone, 

And laid my honour too unchary out. Shakefpeare. 


Unchaste, adj. Lewd ; 
chafte; not pure. 


libidinous ; not continent 


U N c 

One, that in divers places I had heard before blazed, d. 
the moft impudently unchafle woman of all Alia. Sidney. 

In my matter’s garments, 

Which he inforc’d from me, away he pofts 
With unchafle purpofe, to violate 

Mv lady’s honour. Shakefp. Cyfnbehne , 

He hath given her his monumental ring, and thinks him- 
fclf made in the unchafle compofition. Shakefpeare. 

Whofoever is unchafle, cannot reverence himfelf; and the 
reverence of a man’s fell is, next religion, the chiefeft bridle 

of all vices. Bacom 

Luft, by unchafle looks, 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton^. 

If file thinks to be feparated by reafon of her hufband’s 
unchafle life, then the man will be uncurably ruined. Taylor . 

UnchaTtity. n.f. Lewdnefs; incontinence. 

That generation was more particularly addicted to intem- 
perance,^fenfuality, and uncbajtity. IVoodward. 

When the fun 'is among the horned figns, he may pro¬ 
duce fuch a fpirit of unchaflity , as is dangerous to the honour 
of your woifhips families. _ Arbuthnot . 

UncheeRfulness. n.f. Melancholy; gloominefs of temper. 
Many, by a natural uncheerfulnej's ot heart, love to indulge 
this uncomfortable way of life. Addifon's Spectator. 

UncheRked. adj. Unreftrained ; not fluctuated. 

What news on the Ryalto ? 

--Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that Anthonio hath 

a fhip of rich lading wreck’d. Shakefp. Mer. of Venice-. 

Apt the mind, or fancy, is to rove 
Uncheck'd , and of her roving is no end. Milton . 

Thee on the wing thy uncheck'd vigour bore, 

To wanton freely, or fecurely foar. Smith to J. Phillips . 

UncheRved. adj. Not matticated. 

He fills his famifh’d maw, his mouth runs o’er 
With unchew'd morlels, while he churns the gore. Dryden. 

ToUnchiRd. v . a . To deprive of children. 

He hath widow’d and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shakefp. 

Unchristian, adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of chriftianity. 

It’s uncharitable, unchriflian , and inhuman, to pafs a pe¬ 
remptory fentence of condemnation upon a try’d friend, 
where there is any room left for a more favourable judg¬ 
ment. L'EJlrange. 

Thefe unchriflian fifhers of men, are fatally caught in 
their own nets. South: 

I cou’d difpenfe with the unphilofophicalnefs of this their 
hypothefis, were it not unchrijtian. Norris. 

2. Unconverted ; infidel. 

Whereupon grew a queftion, whether a chriftian foldier 
might herein do as the unchriflian did, and wear as they 
wore. Hooker. 

Unchri'stianness. adj . Contrariey to chriftianity. 

The wicbrifiiamiefs of thofe denials might arife from a 
difpleafure to fee me prefer my own divines before their mi- 

n ^ ers - _ A'. Charles. 

UncircumcUsed. adj. Not circumcifed; not a Jew. 

Th’ uncircumcis'd fmil’d grimly with difdain. Cozvley. 
Uncircumci'sion. n f Omiffion of circumcifion. 

God, that gives the law that a Jew fhall be circumcifed, 
thereby conftitutes uncircumcifion an obliquity; which, had 
^ he not given that law, had never been fuch. Hammondi 

UncircumscriRed. adj. Unbounded ; unlimited. 

Though I, unjcircumfcrib'd myfelf, retire. 

And put not forth my goodnefs. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

An arbitrary prince is the mafter of a non-refifting peo*- 
ple ; for where the power is uncircumfcribed, the obedience 


ought to be unlimited. 


Addifo 


not 


I he fovereign was flattered by a fet of men into a per- 
fuafion, that the regal authority was* unlimited and uncir- 
cumferib'd. Addifon's Freeholder , NR 2. 

UnciRcumspect. adj. Not cautious; nor vigilant. 

Their uncircumfpekl limplicity had been ufed, efpecially in 
matters of religion. Hayward, 

Lncircums r a ntial. adj. Unimportant. A bad word. 

The like particulars, although they feem wicircumflantial 
are oft fet down in holy feripture. Brozvne's Vuhar Errours 
Unci vil. adj. [. incivil , Er. incivilis, Lat.J Unpolite" not agree¬ 
able to rules of elegance, or complaifanee. & 

our undutitul, uncivil , and uncharitable dealing in this 
your book, hath dete^ed you. V/Wft. 

1 hey love me well, yet I have much to do, 

1 o keep me from uncivil outrages. c/,.; 

My friends are fo unfeafonable, that they would have me 
be uncivil to him. Spectator, N\ An c 

Uncivilly, adv . Unpohtely; not complaffantly. 4/ 5 * 
bomevvhat in it he would not have done, or defired un¬ 
cone, when he broke forth as defperately, as before he' 
had done uncivilly , V . 1 1 ? 

Uncivilized, adj . I ulgar Errmru 

1. Not reclaimed from barbarity. 

But 
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But we, brave Britons, foreign laws defpis’d, 

And kept unconquer’d, and unqmliz’d: 
k icrce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We Hill defy’d the Romans, as of old. Robe. 

2. Coarfe ; indecent. 1 

Several, who have been policed in France, make life of 
the mod coarfe, unciviliz’-d words in our language. Addifon . 
iNCL.'a jui ied. adj. Not purged j not purified. 

One ounce of whey unclarified ; one ounce of oil of vi- 
trio!, make no apparent alteration. Bacon’s Phyf Remarks . 

• 1 ° L k \ c t la sp * v ' a - To open what is fhut with clafps. 

I hou know’ft no lefs, but all : I have unclajp’d 
1 o thee the book, ev’n of my fecret foul. ' Shakefp. 
1 raver can unclafp the girdles of the north, fayino- to a 
. ,T, ? untain of ice > be thou removed hence, and caft into the 

_ _ Baylor’s Worthy Communicant* 

. Uncla ssick. Not claffick. 

Angel or oulnefs, fent to fcatter round 

Her magick charms o’er all unclaffick ground. Pope . 

L ncle. n. J. [oncley hr.] The father’s or mother’s brother. 

Hamlet punifhes his uncle rather for his own death, than the 

murther of his father. lhakefteare Illuflrated. 

Unclea n. n.f 

1. Foul ; dirty ; 'filthy. 

Charon, 

j.\ foiuid god : down from his hoary chin 
A length of beard defeends, uncomb’d, unclean. Dry den. 
rriefts are patterns for the reft ; 

I he gold of heav’n, who bear the God imprefs’d : 

But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 

J he fov’reign’s image is no longer feen. 

If they be foul, on whom the people truft. 

Well may the bafer brafs contract a ruft. Dryden. 

2. Not purified by ritual practices. 

3. Foul with fin. >. 

^ Behdes how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 

Vv hat act more execrably unclean , profane ? Milton 

What agonies muft he endure ? What difficulties over¬ 
come, before he^ can clcanfe himfelf from the pollutions of 
im, and be a fit inhabitant of that holy place, where no 
unclean thing fhall enter ? Rogers’s Sermons. 

4. JLewd ; unebafte. 

Let them all encircle him about. 

And, fairy-like too, pinch the unclean knight. 

And afk him, why that hour of fairy revel? 

In their fo facred paths he dares to tread. 

In lhape profane. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

G.-me tree, wnofe broad, fmooth leaves together low’d. 

And girded on our loins, may cover round 
Thole middlle parts ; that this new comer, fhame 
There lit not, and reproach us as unclean . ’ Milton 

UncleaYliness. n.f. Want of cleanlinefs. 

This profane liberty and uncleanlincfs , the archbifhop re 
TT rolv ’ J to refo ™;. ' Clarendon. 

U NCLE ANLY. ad). 

1. Foul; filthy; nafty. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar; 

The very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shukefpeare. 

2 . Indecent; unchafte. 

’ I is pity that thefe harmonious writers have ever indulged 
any thing uncleanly or impure to defile their paper. Watts. 

U N C L E A / N NESS, n.f 
j . Lewdnefs ; incontinence. 

In St. Giles’s I undeiftood that mod of the vileft and moft 
miferable houfes of uncleannefs were. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

2 . Want of cleanlinefs ; naftinefs. 

Be not curious nor carelefs in your habit; be not trouble¬ 
some to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfomenefs, or un¬ 
ci eannef. ^ Baylor’s Guide to Devotion. 

3. Sin ; wickednefs. 

^ I will fave you from all your uncleanncjfes. Ez. xxxvi. 29. 

4. Want of ritual purity. 

UncleMnseI). adj. Not cleanfed. 

Pond earth is a good compoft, if the pond have been long 
vneleanfed : fo the water be not too hungry. Bacon’s Nat. Hijt. 

I o Uncle'w. v. a. [from clew.] To undo. 

II I fliould pay you for’t as ’tis extoll’d, 

It would unclew me quite. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

I o Uncle / nch. v. a. 1 o open the clofed hand. 

I he hero fo his enterprize recalls ; 

His lift unclenches , and the weapon falls. Garth.. 

UnclFpped. adj. Whole; not cut. 

As foon as there began a diftiniflion between clipped and 
undipped money, bullion arofe. Locke. 

I o Unclo'ath. v. a. To ftrip ; to make naked. 

I he boughs and branches are never uncloathed and left 
Jia k- cc i* Ra'eigh’s Hi ft. of the World. 

Poor orphans minds are left as uncloath’d and naked alto¬ 
gether, as their bodies. Atterbury. 

Cover the couch over with thick woollen clothes, the 
warmth whereof will make it come prefently ; which once 
perceived, forthwith uncloath it. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 
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To a diftihet knowledge nf 

of all thefe mixtures, that wc mayM^mph e T ™ 1 ‘hem 
and in their own nature* J H a, - e them naked 

To Unclc'g. v. a. Watts’s Logid. 

1. To difencumber ; to exonerate. 

Could I meet ’em 

ut once a day, it would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to’t. 

2. Fo fet at liberty. ^^Iftpeore 

1 hen air, becaufe unclog’d in empty fpace 

F hes after fire, and claims the fecond place * n 
To Uncloi ster. v . n . To fet at W D ¥en. 

Vvkhy did I not uncloifter’d from the womb 
Ta.ce my next lodging in a tomb ? ’ 

o u.\clo se. v. a. To open. A-arr/r, 

Soon as thy letters trembling I unclofe, 
l hat well-known name awakens all mv woes 

UKC g > . SE y a p- Not feparated by inclofures ‘ P *• 

1 be king s army would, through thofe unrhU 
done them little harm. S j ^ parts ’ have 

Unclo'uded. adj. Free from clouds: dear from ftW' 
not darkened. “ om °bfcunty; 

? The father unfolding bright 
Tow’rd the right hand his glory on the fon 

Bhz T forth deity. MUM0 P ar LoP 

1 rue virtues, with unclouded light Lj ' 

A1 great, all royal, Ihine divinely bright P.r 

Bleft with temper, whofe unclolded ral, 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-dav.' n A 

XC r h?, £DN f SS - n d 9 penners; fteedom gloom 
• rhe . love I would perfuade, makes nothin? more condn 
eive to it, than the greateft uncloudednefs of the" eve Z 1 
per feet eft illuftration of the objedt; which is fudg that the 

be 6 feen by! " “ advanta S eous 1! S h t it can delire !o 

Uts clo udy adj. Free from a cloud. 

Now night in filent ftate begins to rife, 

And twinkling orbs beftrow th’ uncloudy Ikies; 

Her borrow’d luftre growing Cynthia lends. ’ Gai 
I o Unclutch, v. a. To open. h 

If the terrors of the Lord could not melt his bowels, undutch 
bis gi iping hand, or diffieize him of his prey; yet fure it muft 
difeourage him from grafping of heaven too. Decay, of Piet, 

To UncoFf. i.-. To pull the cap off. J 

Yonder are two apple-women icolding, and juft ready to 
uncoif one another. # Arbutbnot and Pope. 

o Unco il, v. a. [from coil.] To open from being coiled or 
wrapped one part upon another. 

I hefpiral air-veffels are like threads of cobweb, a little 
uncoiled. _ Derham’s Phyftco-Tbeology. 

Uncoined, adj. Not coined. 

While thou liv’ft, Kate, take a fellow of plain, uncoined 
conftancy. _ Shakefpeare’s Hen. V. 

n 0llilce of coined ftandard filver, muft be of equal va¬ 
lue to an ounce of uncoined ftandard filver. Locke . 

L ncolle cted. adj. Not collected ; not recolle&ed. 

Afham d, confus’d, I ftarted from my bed, 

And to my foul yet ur,colleded faid'; 

Into thyfelf, fond Solomon ! return y 
RefteiSf again, and thou again fhalt mourn. Prior. 

Unco loured, adj. Not ftained with any colour, or die. 

Out of things uncoloured and tranfparent, we can reprefent 
unto you all feveral colours. Bacon. 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour’d fky, 

Or wet the thirfty earth with falling fhow’rs; 
t Rifing, or falling, ftill advance his praife. Milton. 

Ln co meed. adj. Not parted or adjufted by the comb. 

"i'hey might perceive his head 
Fo be unarmed, and curled, uncombed hairs, 

Upftarting ftiff ' Fairy ftfiieen, b. 1. c. 9. ft- 22. 

Their locks are beds of uncomb’d lhakes, that wind 
About their fhady brows in wanton rings. Crafiaw. 

I hy locks uncomb’d , like a rough wood appear. Dryden , 
Unco'meatable, adj. Inacceffible ; unattainable. A low, 
corrupt woid. 

Unco'm eli ness. n.f. Want of grace; want of beauty. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patched, and 
thatched, that men do even ffiun the places, for the uncome- 
linefs thereof. Spenjcrs Ireland. 

He prais’d women’s modefty, and gave orderly, well- 
behaved reproof to all uncomelinefs. Shakefp. 

r i hofe arches which the Tufcan writers call di terzo, and 
di quarto acuto , becaufe they always concur in an acute angle, 
both for the natural imbecillity of the angle itfelf, and like- 
wife for their very uncomelinefs , ought to be exiled from judi¬ 
cious eyes. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Forgetting that duty of modeft concealment which they 
owed to the father of their country, in cafe they had difeo- 
vered any real uncomelinefs. A. Charley 

T he beauty or uncomelinefs in good and ill breeding, wiii 
make deeper impreffions on them, in the examples of other,, 
than from any rules. Locke. 

6 ‘ • UrCoNiEfV. 
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TJncc/'MELY. adj. Not comely ; wanting grace. 

Though he thought inquifitivenefs an uncotndy gueft, he 
could no? but afk who fhe was. Sidney. 

Neither is the fame accounted an uncomely manner of rid- 
jntr ! f 0 r great warriors fay, they never faw a more comely 
‘ rthan^the Irifhman, nor that cometh on more bravely in 
his charge. Spenjer’s Ireland. 

Many, who troubled them moft in their counlels, durfl 
not n o thither, for fear of uncomely affronts. Clarendon. 

^Uncomely courage, unbefeeming fkill. Tbomfon’s Autumn. 

[Nco'mfoRTABLE. adj. .. , , 

Affording no comfort; gloomy ; diimal; milerabie. 

He much complaineth of his own uncomfortable exile, 
wherein he fuftained many moft grievous indignities, and en¬ 
dured the want of fundry, both pleafures and honours, be¬ 
fore-enjoyed. . Hooker. 

Chriftnrafs is in the moft dead, uncomfortable time of the 
y e ->r, when the poor people would fuffer very much, if they 
had not good cheer to fupport them. Addifon. 

Ours is melancholy and uncomfortable portion here below ! 
A place, where not a day pafles, but we eat our bread with 
forrow and cares : the prelent troubles us, the future amazes ; 
and even the paft fills us with grief and anguifh. Wake. 

'The fun ne’er views th’ uncomfortable feats. 

When radiant he advances or retreats. Pope’s Odyftfey. 
2. Receiving no comfort; melancholy. 

Unco'mfortableness. n.J\ Want of cheerfulnefs. 

The want of juft difpolitions to the holy facrament, may 
occafion this uncomfortablemfs. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

UncoTifortably. adv. Without cheerfulnefs. 

UncommaTded. adj. Not commanded. 

It is eafy to fee what judgment is to be paffed upon all 
thofe affe&ed, uncommanded , abfurd aufterities of the Romifh 
profeffion. South. 

Unco'mmon. adj. Not frequent; not often found or known. 

Some of them are uncommon , but fuch as the reader muft 
affent to, when he fees them explained. Addifon. 

Uncommonly, aclv. Not frequently ; to an uncommon degree. 

Uncommon ness. n. f. Infrequency. 

Our admiration of the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 
does not fo much arife out of their greatnefs as uncom- 
monnefs. Addifon. 

UncompaMt. adj. Not compact; not clofely cohering. 

Thefe rivers were not ftreams of running matter; for 
how could a liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, fettle in 
fuch a furrowed, uncomp a dt furface ? Addifon. 

Uncommu'nicated. adj. Not communicated. 

There is no fuch mutual infulion as really caufeth the fame 
natural operations or properties to be made common unto 
both fubftances; but whatfoever is natural to deity, the fame 
remaineth in Chrift uncommunicated unto his manhood ; and 
whatfoever natural to manhood, his deity thereof is unca- 

^ pable. . Hooker. 

UncoMpanied. adj. Having no companion. 

Thence fhe fled, uncompanied , unfought. Fairfax. 

UncompaMionate. adj . Having no pity. 

Neither deep groans, nor filver-fhedding tears, 

Could penetrate her uncompajftonate fire. Shakefp. 

Hcio and Leander were drowned in the uncompajftonate 

fur P; . Sandy s’ s Journey. 

Ji thou in ftrength all mortals doft exceed ; 

In uncompajftonate anger do not fo. Milton's A-oniftes. 

UncompeYled. adj. Free from compulfion. 

T he amorous needle, once joined ro the loadftone, would 
never, uncompelled , forfake the inchanting mineral. Boyle. 

Keep my voyage from the royal ear, 

Nor, uncompell > d, the dangerous truth betrav, 

T ill twice lix times defeends the lamp of day. P 0 p* 

UncomplaisaMt. adj. Not civil ; not obliging 

A natural roughnels makes a man mcomplaifant to others, 
io that he has no deference for their inclinations. Locke 

Fncomple at. adj. Not perfetf: ; not finifhed. 

Various incidents'do not make different fables, but are 

vlclt Q ' mCOmp eat a !- d unfiuifllcd P arts of the fame fable. Pope. 

UN COMPOUNDED, adj. * 

J * Simple ; not mixed. 

^ Hard^fs may be reckoned the property of all ,mcompounded 

If our mcompoundei atoms, you Newton s Opticks. 

Kgures in numbers infinite allow j 

I rom which ^ by variQus combination { - nrrs 

i nis unconfin’d diverfity of things j 

I- Simple; not mtricate. ° Blodmon. 

the / alth was co mprifed in that 


difebg'weithJ If oirlc Uh 2 W’ ^ * ttin S dowl1 the 

M of ’ WhCn Cmptied > and wh en 

Boyle. 
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UkC OMPR SHE XsIV E. adj. 

1. Unable to comprehend. 

2 . In Shakefpcare it feems to fignify incomprehtpijible - 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate. 

Knows ahneft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 

Finds bottom in th’ incomprchenfive deep. 

Un conceivable adj. Not to be undeiftood ; net to be com¬ 
prehended by the mind. 

In the communication of motion by impulfe, we can have 
no other conception, but cf the paffing of motion out of one 
body into another; which is as obfeure and unconceivable , as 
how our minds move or Prop our bodies by thought. Locke. 

Thofe atoms wond’rous fmall muft: be. 

Small to an unconccivab e decree ; 

U t 

Since though thefe radiant fpoils difpers’d in air, 

Do ne’er return, and ne’er the fun repair. Blackmcra 

Unconci/ivableness. n. f Incomprehenfibility. 

The untonceivablcnefs of fomething they find in one, throws 
men violently into the contrary hypothefis, though altoge¬ 
ther as unintelligible. Locke. 

UnconceT ved. adj. Not thought; not imagined. 

Vaft is my theme, yet uficonceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loofen’d yet from things. Crtechi 

UnconceYn. n.f. Negligence; want ofintereft; freedom 
from nnxiety ; freedom from perturbation. 

Such things had been charged upon us by the malice elf 
enemies, the want of judgment in friends, and the unconcern 
of indifferent perfons. Swift , 

UncoNce'rned. adj. 

1. Having no intereft. 

An idle perfon is like one that is dead, unconcerned in the 
changes and neceffities cf the world. Taylor. 

The earth’s motion is to be admitted, notwithftanding 

the feeming contrary evidence of unconcerned fenfes. Glanville. 

It feems a principle in human nature, to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where we are wholly 
unconcerned. Swift. 

2 . Not anxious ; not difturbed ; not affected. 

See the morn, 

All unconcern’d with our unreft, begins 

Her rofy progrefs fmiling. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

You call’d me into all your joys, and gave me 
An equal ftnare ; and in this depth of mil'ery 
Can I be unconcerned? Denham's Sophy. 

The virgin from the ground 
Upftarted frelh, already clos’d the wound ; 

And unconcan d for all Hie felt before, 

Precipitates her flight along the fhore. Dryden. 

Happy mortals, unconcern’d for more. 

Confin’d their wifhes to their native fliore. Dryden * 

We fhall be eafy and unconcerned at all the accidents of 
the way, and regard only the event of the journey. Rogers. 

Unconcernedly, adv. Without intereft: or affedtion ; with¬ 
out anxiety; without perturbation. 

Not the moft cruel of our conquering foes. 

So unconcern’dly can relate our woes, 

As not to lend a tear. Denham. 

Death was denounc’d, that frightful found. 

Which ev’n the beft can hardly bear : 

He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcern dly caft: his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger.- Drydeti. 
Is heaven, with its pleafures for evermore, to be parted 
with lo unconcernedly? Is an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory too light in the balance againft the hopelefs death If the 

it atheift ’ and utter extinction. Bentley. 

U bation E RNEDNESS ’ ^ Freedom from anxiety, or pertur- 

, . N r ° 1f ma m havi ?g d onea kindnefs to another, would think 
lmfelf juftly dealt with, in a total neglect, and unconcerned 
nejs of the perlon who had received that kindnefs. South 

U nconce rning. aclj. Not interefting ; not affecting ; not be¬ 
longing to one. 6 ’ 

Things impoffible in their nature, or nnconcernin? to us 

Cai Xlf r e - Set r Dccay°of Piety. 

T he fcience of medals, which is charged with fo many 

concerning parts of knowledge, and built on fuch mean ma¬ 
terials, appears ridiculous to thofe that have not exa¬ 
mine it. Addifon on Antient Medals 

Unconce'rnment. / The ftate of having „o fjft 

eing puvileged by an happy uncmcernment in thofe leo-al 
TenceJ ^ take a - ldh of your o f tl 

Unconclu^dent, \adj. Not decifive • inf^rlnr. South.. 

U-cok^ko. } certain “ 

mens falie and a nceneluding reafoninls^^rlthe r A 6 ? ,bw 
of truth for his own ufe. ° a her tnan a f e P Gfitor y 

UnCONCLU / DINGnEss n C O.nlV c t • Locke. 

NESS ’ n j■ Vl^hty of beme uncohcluding. 
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Either may be much more probably maintained than hi- 
thereto, as againft the unaccuratenefs and the unconcludingnefs 
of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

Un co iv cc/cted. adj. Not digefted ; not matured. 

We fwallow cherry - itones, but void them uncon- 
todled. Browne's Vulgar Errours. 

In theology, I put as great a difference between our new 
lights and antient truths, as between the fun and an uncon - 
codied, evanid meteor. Glanville . 

Did fhe extend the gloomy clouds on high. 

Where all th’ amazing fireworks of the Iky, 

In unconcodlecl feeds fermenting lie. Blachmore. 

'Unconde / mned. adj. Not condemned. 

It was a familiar and uncondemned practice amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, to expofe, without pity, their inno¬ 
cent infants. Locke* 

’Unconditional, adj. Abfolute; not limited by any terms. 

O pafs not, Lord ! an abfolute decree, 

Or bind thy fentence unconditional ; 

But in thy fentence our remorfe forefee, * 

And, in that lorefight, this thy doom recal. Dryden . 

Our Saviour left a power in his church to abfolve men 
from their fms ; but this was not an abfolute and unconditional 
power veiled in any, but founded upon repentance, and on 
the penitent’s belief in him alone. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

'tJnconfiRed. adj. 

1. Free from reftraint. 

I wonder at it. 

That fhews thou art unconfin'd. Sbakefpeare. 

Chaucer has refined on Boccace, and has mended the 
flories he has borrowed : though profe allows more liberty of 
thought, and the expreffion is more eafy when unconfined by 
numbers. Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins 
the race at difadvantage. Dryden. 

Poets, a race long unconfin'd and free, 

Still fond and proud of lavage liberty, 

Receiv’d his laws. Pope's Effay on Critidfin. 

2. Having no limits ; unbounded. 

If that which men efteem their happinefs, were, like the 
light, the fame fufficient and unconfined good, whether ten 
thcufand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we fhould fee 
men’s good will and kind endeavours would be as uni- 
verfal. Spectator, N°. 6c i. 

Bleff with a taffe exadl, yet unconfirCd ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind. Pope. 

UnconfiRable. adj. Unbounded. 

You rogue ! you ftand upon your honour ! why, thou un- 
confinable bafenefs, it is as much as I can do to keep mine 
honour. Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Unconfirmed, adj. 

1. Not fortified by refolution; not {Lengthened ; raw; weak. 

The unexpected fpeech 

The king had made upon the new-rais’d force. 

In th’ unconfirm'd troops, much fear did breed. Daniel. 

2 . Not {Lengthened by additional teffimony. 

He would have refign’d 
To him his heav’nly office, nor was long 
His witnefs unconfirm d. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

3. Not fettled in the church by the rite of confirmation. 

UnconfoRm. adj. Unlike; diffimilar; not analagous. 

Not unconform to other fhining globes. Milton. 

Unconformable. adj. Inconliflent; not conforming. 

Unto thofe general rules, they know we do not defend, 
that we may hold any thing unconformable. Hooker. 

Moral good, is an action conformable to the rule of our 
duty. Moral evil, is an action unconformable to it, or a ne¬ 
glect to fulfil it. Watts's Logick . 

Unconformity, n.f Incongruity; inconfiftency. 

The moral gocdnefs or evil of men’s actions, which confift 
in their conformity or unconformity to right reafon, muff be 
eternal, neceffary, and unchangeable. South. 

Un confuted, adj. Diftinct; free from confufion. 

It is more diftinct and unconfufed than the fenfitive me¬ 
mory. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

If in having our ideas in the memory ready at hand, con- 
fifts quicknefs of parts ; in this of having them unconfufed, 
and being able nicely to diftinguifh one thing from another, 
confifts the exactnefs of judgment. Locke. 

Unconfu'sedly. adv. Without confufion. 

Every one finds that he knows, when any idea is in his 
underftanding, and that, when more than one are there, he 
knows them, diftinclly and unconfufedly , from one an¬ 
other. Locke. 

UncoRfutable. adj. Irrefragable; not to be convicted of 
errour. 

One political argument they boafted of as unconfutable , 
that from the marriages of ecclefiafticks, would enfue po¬ 
verty in many of the children, and thence a difgraceand bur¬ 
den to the church. Sprat's Sermons. 

UncongeRled. adj. Not concreted by cold. 

By expofing wine, after four months digeftion in horfe- 
dung, unto the extremity of cold, the aqueous parts will 


. Milton, 

mfuperable ; 


Pope 


Pope 
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earner. ^ ^ r!,irit ‘' etire > ^ ™»i«lei in 

UncoRjugal. adj. Not confident with ^. n ° Ur ^ 

not befitting a wife or hufband. m °nial faith } 

My name 

To all pofferity may ftand defam’d ; 

With maledidtion mention’d, and the blot 
Of falfhood moft unconjugal traduc’d. Milton'* a 
Unconnected, adj. Not coherent; not joined ^ 
tranfmons or dependence of parts ; lax ; loofe " , 2 /°^ 
1 hofe who contemplate only the frao-m^ 
from any faience, difperfed in {hort, 
can never furvey an entire body of truth ai!co urles, 

UnconniNinc. adj. Not forbearing penal notice 
T_o that hideous place not fo confin’d 
By rigour unconniving ; but that oft 
Leaving my dolorous prifon, I enjoy 
Large liberty, to round this globe of earth 
Unconquerable, adj. Not to be fubdued'- 
not to be overcome; invincible. 

Louis was darting his thunder on the Alps, and n„r 
h.s enemies to feel the force of his unconquerable arms. ftS* 
Spadilho, firft unconquerable lord ! ™ en ' 

Led off two captive trumps, and fwept the board. 
unconquerably, adv. Invincibly; infuperably. 

The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong; 

Wild, furious herds, unconquerably ftroncr. " * 
Unco'nquered. adj. 

1. Not fubdued ; not overcome. 

To die fo tamely, 

O’ercome by paffion and misfortune. 

And ftill unconquer'd by my foes, founds ill. Denham. 

Unconquer'd yet, in that forlorn eftate. 

His manly courage overcame his fate. Drvdn 

2. Infuperable ; invincible. ^ 

Thefe brothers had a-while ferved the kino of Pontus • 
and in all his affairs, efpecially of war, whereunto they were 
only apt, they had lhewed as unconquered courage, fo rude a 
faithfulnefs. = sii 

What was that fnaky-headed gorgon fhield, 

That wife Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin ! 
Wherewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone, 

But rigid looks, and chafte aufterity. 

And noble grace, that dafh’d brute violence, 

With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 

Unconquer'd lord of plcafure and of pain. Jolmfon, 

Unconscionable, adj. 

1. Exceeding the limits of any juft claim or expectation. 

A man may oppofe an unconfcionable requeft for an unjuftl- 
fiable reafon. VPf range, 

2 . Forming unreafonable expectations. 

You cannot be fo unconfcionable as to charge me for not 
fubferibing of my name, for that would reflect too grofsly 
upon your own party, who never dare it. Dryden, 

3. Enormous; vaft. A low word. 

His giantfhip is gone fomewhat creft-faJl’n 
Stalking with lefs unconfcionable ftrides, 

And lower looks, but in a fultry chafe. Milton's Agonifcu 
4 Not guided or influenced by confcience. 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionable? 
hardly ever did any man of no confcience continue a man of 
any credit long. South. 

UncoNscionableness. n.f. Unreafonablenefs of hope or 
claim. 

UncoNscionably. adv. Unreafonably. 

Indeed ’tis pity you fhould mifs 
Th’ arrears of all your fervices ; 

And for th’eternal obligation, 

Y’ have laid upon th’ungrateful nation, 

Be ufed fo unconfcionably hard, 

As not to find a juft reward. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 3. 

This is a common vice ; though all things here 
Are fold, and fold unconfcionably dear. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Unconscious, adj. Having no mental perception. 

Unconfcious caufes only ftill impart 
Their utmoft {kill, their utmoft power exert; 

Thofe which can freely chufe, difeern, and know, 

Can more or lefs of art and care beftow. Bladnuht. 

A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmoke, 

Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. . *°P 1 ' 

UncoRsecrated. adj. Not facred; not dedicated; notoe 

voted. , , f 

The ftn of Ifrael had even unconfecrated and profaned t < 

facred edifice, and robbed it of its only defence. 
UnconseNted. adj. Not yielded. 

We fhould extend it even to the weakneffes of our nature; , 
to our pronenefs to evil : for however thefe, unconfinte to, 

will not be imputed to us, yet are they matt ^ r , 
f orrow . Wake’s Preparation )« Pettit. 

Unconsi'dered. adj. Not considered ; not attended to. 

Love yourfelf; and in that love, , 

Not unconfdered leave your honour. ' e JF ^ 
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It will not be unconfdered , that we find no open traclc ul 
this labyrinth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

TJncoNsoNANT. adj. Incongruous ; unfit; inconfiftent. 

It feemeth a thing unconfonant , that the world fhould ho¬ 
nour any other as the Saviour, but him whom it honoureth 
as the creator of the world. Hooker. 

UncoRstant. adj. [inconjiant , Fr. inconflans> Lat.] Fickle; 
not fteady; changeable; mutable. 

More unc.njlant than the wind ; who woos 
Ev’n now the frozen bofom of the north ; 

And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping fouth. Sbakefp. 

Th’ unconflant Ikies 

Do change their courfe as fev’ral winds arife. May'sVi’gil. 

Unconstrained, adj. Free from compulfion. 

Will you, with free and unconjlrained foul, 

Give me your daughter ? Sbakefpeare. 

Thefe be the miferies which our firft parents brought upon 
all mankind, unto whom God, in his creation, gave a free 
and unconjlrained will. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Made for his ufe, yet he has form’d us fo. 

We unconjlrain'd, what he commands us, do. Dryden. 

His highnefs is return’d.- 

And unconjlrain'd? But with what change 
Of countenance did he receive the meffage ? Denham. 

UncoNSTRaLnedly. adv. Without force fullered. 

Such a patron has frankly, generoufly, and unconflrainedfy 
relieved me. South's Sermons. 

Unconstra'int; n.f Freedom from conftraint; eafe; 

Mr. Dryden writ more like a fchclar; and though the 
greateft mafter of poetry, he wanted that eafinefs, that air of 
freedom and unconftraint , which is more fenfibly to be per¬ 
ceived, than deferibed. Felton on the Clajjicks. 

UnconsuRting. adj. [inconfultus , Lat.] Heady; rafli; im¬ 
provident; imprudent. 

It was the fair Zelmane, Plexirtus’s daughter, whom un- 
cdnfulting affection, unfortunately born to mewards, had made 
borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as to leave her more 
decent rayments. Sidney. 

Unco nte/sted; adj. Certain; paft difpute. 

Unconsu'med. adj. Not wafted 3 not deftroyed by any waft¬ 
ing power. 

Hope never comes, 

That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 

With ever-burning fulphur unconfumd. Miltons Par. Loft. 
Fixednefs, or a power to remain in the fire unconfumed , 
is an idea that always accompanies our complex idea, figni- 
fied by the word gold. Locke. 

Unconsu'mmate. adj. Not confummated. 

Acron came to the fight, 

Who left hisfpoufe betroth’d, and lotconfummate night. Dryd. 

UnconteRined. adj. Not defpifed. 

Which of the peers 

Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaft 

Stood not negle&ed ? Sbakefp. Hen. VIII. 

UnconteRted. adj. Not contented ; not fatisfied. 

Permit me, chief, 

To lead this uncontented gift away. Dryden. 

UnconteRtingness. n.f Want of power to fatisfy. 

The decreed uncontentingnefs of all other goods, is richly 
repaired by its being but an aptnefs to prove a rife to 


our 


Boyle. 


love’s fettling in God. ^ 

Unconte stable, adj. Indifputable ; not controvertible. 

Where is the man that has uncontejlible evidence of the 
truth of all that he holds, or of the falffiood of all he con¬ 
demns. T , 

Y t 7, QCrC £ 

Unconte'sted. adj. Not difputed ; evident. 

’Tis by experience uncontejled found. 

Bodies orbicular, when whirling round. 

Still ffiake off all things on their furface plac’d. Blachmore. 
Uncontri te. adj. Not religioufly penitent. 

i he prieft, by ablolving an uncontrite finner, cannot make 

Uvr™ COmnte ‘ Hammond's Practical Catechifm. 

Wntrove'rted. adj. Not difputed ; not liable to dt 

One reafon of the uncontroverted certainty of mathematical 

tionTof lme S a . Ufe ^ UPOn ^ and fettled 
Uncontro'ulable. adj. Glanville . 

H^cFiftlefs 5 powerful beyond oppofition. 

Gaza mourns, 

And all that band them to refill 
His uncontroulable intent. tia'u 

2- Indifputable; irrefragable. M,lt0n ’ 

The penfion was granted, by reafon of the kino- of F„ 
land’s uncontroulable Stle to England. S - En S' 


This makes appear the error of thofe, who finklV' 

many"htnds Xn^ th3t P °rr “ alWaj,S &fer lod S ed ^ 
enflaving as a fingle perfon." ^ are as 


UNcontroRlably. adv . 

1. Without poffibility of oppofition. 

2. Without danger of refutation. 

Since this light was to reft within them, and the judgment 
of it wholly to remain in themfelves, they might fafely and 
uncontroulably pretend it greater or lefs. South . 

Uncontroulably , and under general confent, many opinions 
are paffant, which, upon due examination, admit of 
doubt. Brown's Vulg. Errours . 

Uncontro'uled. adj. 

1. Unrefifted ; unoppofed ; not to be overruled. 

Should I try the uncontrouled worth 
Of this pure caufe, ’twould kindle my rap’d fpirits 
'To fuch a flame of facred vehemence. 

That dumb things would be mov’d to fympathize. Milton . 

O’er barren mountains, o’er the flow’ry plain, 

Extends thy uncontrouFd and boundlefs reign. Diydcit. 

The Britifh navy, uncontrouFd. 

Shall wave her double crofs t’ extreme!! clime 

Terrific, and return with odorous fpoils. Phillips. 

2 . Not convinced ; not refuted. 

That Julius Caefar was fo born, is an uncontrouled re¬ 
port. HaywarcL 

Uncontro'uledly. adv. Without controul ; without oppo¬ 
fition. 

Mankind avert killing, and being killed ; but when the 
phantafm honour has once poffeffed the mind, no relu&ance 
ol humanity is able to make head againft it; but it com¬ 
mands uncontrouledly. Decay of Piety. 

UnconveRsable. adj. Not fuitable to converfation ; not 
focial. 

Faith and devotion are traduced and ridiculed, as mo- 
rofe, unconverfable qualities. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnconveRted. adj. Not perfuadedof the truth ofchriftianity. 
Salvation belongeth unto none, but fuch as call upon the 
name of our Lord Jefus Chrift: which nations, as yet uncon¬ 
verted, neither do, norpoffibly can do, till they believe. Hooker. 

The unconverted heathens, who were prefled by the many 
authorities that confirmed our Saviour’s miracles, accounted 
for them after the fame manner. Addifon on the Chrift. Relig. 

The apoftle reminds the Ephefians of the guilt and mifery 
of their former unconverted eftate, when aliens from the com¬ 
monwealth of Ifrael. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unc.onviRced. adj. Not convinced. 

A way not to be introduced into the feminaries of thofe, 
who are to propagate religion, or philofophy, amongft the 
ignorant and unconvinced. ' Locke. 

To Unco'rd. v. a. To loofe a thing bound with cords. 

Uncorre cted. adj. Inaccurate; not polifhed to exadlnefs. 

I have wntten this too hafiiiy and too loofely r it comes 

t out from the firft draught, and uncorrefiecl. Dryden. 

Lncorru pt. adj. Honeft ; upright; not tainted with wickcd- 
nefs ; not influenced by iniquitous intcreft. 

^ ie pleafures of fin, and this world’s vanities, are cen- 
fured with uncorrupt judgment. Hooker 

Men alledge they can ne’er can find 
Thofe beauties in a female mind. 

Which raife a flame that will endure. 

For ever uncorrupt and pure. Swift. 

Uncorru pied, adj . Not vitiated ; not depraved. 

Such a hero never fprings. 

But from the ur.corruped blood of kings. RoCommon, 

Man, yet new. 

No rule but uncorruptecl reafon knew. 

And with a native bent did good purfue. Dryden. I 

Nothing is more valuable than the records of antiquity : I 
wifh we had more of them, acd more uncorrupted. Locke 

Uncorru'ptness. n.f. Integrity; uprightneft. 

To Uncover if 7 uncorru l tn *Jh gravity, fmcerity. Tit. ii. 7 , 

!• diveft of a covering. 

After you are up, uncover your bed, and open the cur¬ 
tains to air it. F TT r 

Seeing an objefl feveral millions of leagues, the very inS 
jt ts uncovered, may be fhewn to be a miftake in matter of 

2. To deprive of cloaths. Locke. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer. with tbv 

3. tTXJ of the roof. eXtrem ‘ ty ° f the ikieS - K - L ‘°r- 

Porches and fchools. 

Uncover’d, and with fcaffolds cumber’d flood. p r ;, r 

4 - To {hew openly ; to ftrip of a veil, or concealment. 

He cover’d ; but his robe 
Uncover’d more : fo rofe the Danite ftrong, 

Shorn of his ftrength. %n ;h , „ , „ 

There will certainly come fome dav or, l * ^ UJi ’ 
every foul of us. * y 0r other > l™<roer 

5 - To bare the head, as in the prefence of f Po P c ’ s Letters. 

Rather let my head da^Tbl^SX' 

Than ftand uncover’d to the vulgar grooX ’ Sbakefp. 

* Uncoun- 
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UNC 

Unco'unsellaele. adj. Not to be advited. 

It would have been uncounfellable to have march’d to 
any diftance, and have left fuch an enemy at their backs. 

Clarendon. 

Unco'untAble. adj. Innumerable. 

Thofe uncountable , glorious bodies, were not fet in the 
^firmament for no other end than to adorn it. Raleigh. 

uNcp unTERfeit. adj. Genuine; not fpurious. 

"I rue zeal is not any one fiiigle afte£tion of the foul, but 
a ftrong mixture of many holy affections, filling the heart 
with all pious intentions ; all, not only uncounterfeit , but 
moff fervent. Sprat's Sermons. 

To U ncc/uple. v. a. To loofe dogs from their couples. 

Xjncouple in the weftern valley, go ; 

Difpatch, I fay, and find the forefter. Shakfp. 

The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 

The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green ; 

Uncouple here, and let us make a bay. Shakefp. 

The land on which they fought, th’ appointed place, 

In which th’ uncoupled hounds began the chace. Dryden. 

UncoYrteous. adj. Uncivil; unpolite. 

In behaviour fome will fay, ever fad, furely fober, and 
fOmewhat given to mufing, but never uncov.rteous. Sidney. 

U&CO'URTEOUSLY. adv. Uncivilly ; unpolitely. 

Though fomewhat merrily, yet uncourteoufiy he railed 
upon England, objecting extreme beggary, and mere bar- 
baroufnefs unto it. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

UncoYrtliness. n. f Unfuitablenefs of manners to a court; 
inelegance. 

The quakers prefented an addrcfs, which, notwithftanding 
the uncourtlinefs of their phrafes, the fenfe was very 
honeft. Addifon. 

UncoYrtly. adj. Inelegant of manners ; uncivil. 

The lord treafurer not entering into thofe refinements of 
paying the piiblick money upon private confiderations, hath 
been fo tin courtly as to flop it. Swift. 

UnCo'uth. adj. [uncu^>, Saxon.] Odd; ffrange; unufual. 

A very uncouth fight was to behold, 

How he did fafhion his untoward pace; 

For as he forward mov’d his footing old, 

So backward ftill was turn’d his wrinkled face. Fairyfjhtcen. 

The lovers Handing in this doleful wife, 

A warrior bold unwares approached near. 

Uncouth in arms yclad, and ftrange difguife. Fairfax . 

I am furprized with an uncouth fear ; 

A chilling fweat o’erruns my trembling joints ; 

My heart fufpe£is more than mine eye can fee. Shakefp. 

The trouble of thy thoughts this night 
Affedfs me equally ; nor can I like 

This uncouth dream, of evil fprung, I fear. Milton. 

Say on ; 

For I that day was abfent, as befel. 

Bound on a voyage uncouth , and obfcure, 

Far on excurfion toward the gates of hell. Milton. 

It was fo uncouth a fight, for a fox to appear without a tail, 
that the very thought made him weary of his life. L'EJlrange. 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal. 

Uncouth , perhaps unlawful to reveal. Dryden. 

I am more in danger to mifunderftand his true meaning, 
than if I had come to him with a mind unpoffeffed by 
dollars of my fe£t, whofe reafonings will of courfe make 
all chime that way, and make the genuine meaning of the 
author feem harfh, {trained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

He made that a pleafant ftudy, which, in the hands of 
Bartolus and Baldus, was uncouth and rugged. Baker. 

UncoYthly. adv. Oddly ; ftrangely. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 

Than did their lubber Hate mankind beftride. Dryden. 

UncoYthness. n.f Oddnefs ; ftrangcnefs. 

To deny himfelf in the leffer inftances, that fo when the 
greater come, they may not have the difad vantage of un- 
couthnefs , and perfect ftrangenefs, to enhance their difficulty, 
muft be acknowledged reafonable. Decay of Piety. 

To Uncrea'te. v. a. To annihilate ; to reduce to nothing; 
to deprive of exiftence. 

Who created thee, lamenting learn ; 

Who can uncreate thee thou fhalt know, Milton. 

Light dies before her uncreating word. 

Thus at her felt approach, and fecret might. 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. Pope's Dunciad. 
UncreaTed. adj . 

1. Not yet created. 

How haft thou difturb’d 
Heav’n’s bleffed peace, and into nature brought 
Mifery, uncreated till the crime 

Of thy rebellion ? Milton. 

2. [Incree , Fr.J Not produced by creation. 

What caufe within, or what without is found. 

That can a being uncreated bound ? Blackmore. 

The next paragraph proves, that the idea we have of 
God is God himfelf; it being fomething, as he fays, un¬ 
created, Locke. 


Addifsn, 

to deprive of 


Uakcfp, 


U N C 

Uncre'ditableness. n.f Want of reputation 

J ° aI1 otl ' er diffwafives, we may add tins of the 
tablencfs: the beft that can be faid is t w U 7 t ft' edi ~ 

fool.ft.ly, whereof the one part devours the oVhcr. dI % 

L ncro'ppkd. adj . Not cropped , not gathered. 1 ‘ 

I hy abundance wants 

Paitakeis, and uncropp'd falls to the ground wi 
Uncrossed, adj. Uncancelled. Milton. 

Such gain the cap of him, that makes them fine 
^ et keeps his book uncrofs'd. ShakeA C / 

Uncro'udeu. adj. Not ftraitened by want of room Lymbeline ' 
, # An amphitheatre, 

On its publick fhows, unpeopled Rome, 

And held uncrouded nations in its womb. 

To Uncrc/wn. v. a. To deprive of a crown • 
fovereignty. 

He hath done me wrono - ; 

And therefore I 11 uncrown him ere t be lono - 
Ye pow’rs ! 

See a facred king u. crown’d ; 

See your offspring, Albion, bound. Dnden\ M' 
U'nction. * f [undiion, Fr.J } S Albion. 

1. Tne act of anointing. 

The - maim of the tabernacle, the table, the iaver, the 
altar of God, with all the inflruments appertaining there mtn 
made them for ever holy. Heater, b. v f J 

2. Unguent; ointment. ' 

The king himfelf the facred undiion made; 

As king by office, and as prieft by trade. Dr A™ 

3. The act of anointing medically. ^ 

Such as are of hot conftitutions, fhould ufe bathing m 
hot water, rather than undiions. Arbuthmt on Aliments 

4. Any thing foftening, or lenitive. * 

Mother, 

Lay not that flattering undiion to your foul, 

That not your trefpafs, but my madnefs fpeaks. Shakefp. 

5. i lie rite of anointing in the laft hours. n * 

I hen extreme undiion, adminiftered as the dying man’s 
Viaticum, which St. James mentioned as the ceremony of his 
recovery, may be added. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Any thing that excites piety and devotion. 

Unctuo'sity. n.f [from unttuousf] Fatnefs; oilinefs. 

Fuliginous exhalations contain an undiuofity in them, and 
arifc from the matter of fuel. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

U'nctuous. adj. Fat; clammy; oily. 

Try up tny harrow’d veins, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liqu’rifh draughts, 

And morfels undiuous , greafes his pure mind, 

That from it all confideration flips. Sbakefpeare, 

A wand’ring fire, 

CompaR of unftuous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton's Par. Loft: 
I he trees were undiuous fir, and mountain afh. Dryden. 
Whether they unftuous exhalations are, 

Fir’d by the fun, or feeming fo alone. Dryden. 

1 h’ infernal winds, 

Dilating, and with undtuous vapour fed, 

Difdain’d their narrow cells. Philips. 

Camphire, oil-olive, linfeed-oil, fpirit of turpentine, and 
amber, are fat, fulphureous, undiuous bodies. Newton. 

U / nctuousness. n.f. Fatnefs; oilinefs; clamminefs; grealinefs. 
A great degree of undiuoufnefs is not necelfary to the pro¬ 
duction of the like effeCts. Boyle. 

UncuYled. adj. Not gathered. 

A fweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firft fruits, the green ear, and the yellow fheaf, 

Uncull'd , as came to hand. Milton's Par. Lof. 

Uncu'lpable. adj. Not blamable. 

Thofe canons do bind, as they are edicts of nature; which 
the Jews obferving as yet unwritten, and thereby framing 
fuch church orders, as in their law were not preferibed, are 
notwithftanding in that relpeCt unculpable. Hooker. 

Uncu'ckolded. adj. Not made a cuckold. 

As it is a heart-breaking to fee a handfome man loofe- 
wiv’d, fo it is a deadly forrow to behold a foul knave un¬ 
cuckolded. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

Uncultivated, adj. [incultus, Lat.] 

1, Not cultivated ; not improved by tillage. 

Our ifle, indeed, too fruitful was before; 

But all uncultivated lay. 

Out of the folar walk. Dryden. 

God gave the world to men in common ; but fince he 
gave it for their benefit, it cannot be fuppoted he meanyt 
lhould always remain common and uncultivated. 

2. Not inftruCtcd ; not civilized. 

The firft tragedians found that ferious ftile 
Too grave lor their uncultivated age. Rofcommon, 

Thefe are inftances of nations, where uncultivated nature 
has been left to itfelf, without the help of letters. Loc e. 
UncTmbered. adj Not burthened ; not embarraflea. 

Lord of yourfelf, uncumber'd with a wife. *|Jn- 
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IIncu'ebaele. adj. That cannot be curbed, or checked. 

U So much uncurbable her garboiles, Caefar, 

Made out of her impatience, which not wanted 
Shrewdnefs of policy Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

TJn-cuVbed. adj. Licentious; not retained 
U With frank, and with uncurbed plainnels. 

Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

T twu'rl. v. a. To loofe from ringlets, or convolutions. 

1 ° There Hands a rock ; the raging billows roar 
Above his head in ftorms ; but when ’tis clear. 

Uncurl their ridgy backs, and at his feet appear. Dryden, 
The lion’s foe lies proftrate on the plain. 

He (heaths his paws, uncurls his angry mane ; 

And, pleas’d with bloodlefs honours of the day, 

Walks over, and difdains th’ inglorious prey. 

The furies fink upon their iron beds. 

And fnakes uncurl'd hang lift’ning round their heads. Pope. 
To Uncu'rl. v. n. To fall from the ringlets. 

My fleece of woolly hair now uncurls. 

Even as an adder, when {he doth unrowl 
To do fome fatal execution ? Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
Uncu'rled. adj. Not colleaed into ringlets. 

Alike in feature both, and garb appear ; 

With heneft faces, though uncurled hair. Dryden. 

But fince, alas ! frail beauty muft decay ; 

Curl’d or uncurl'd, fince locks will turn to grey; 

What then remains, but well our pow’r to ufe. 

And keep good humour ftill, whate’er we lofe ? Pope'. 
Un-cu rrent. adj. Not current; not paffing in common pay¬ 
ment. 

Your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, is not crack’d 
within the ring. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

I can no other anfwer make but thanks ; 

And thanks, and ever thanks : and oft good turns 
Are fhuffied off with fuch uncurrent pay. Sbakefpeare : 

To Uncu'rse. v.a. To free from any execration. 

Uncurfe their fouls ; their peace is made 
With head, and not with hands. Shakefp. Richard II. 
Uncu / rst. adj. Not execrated. 

Sir John Hotham unreproached, unthreatened, uncurfed by 
any language or fecret imprecation of mine, not long after 
pays his own and his eldeft fon’s heads. K. Charles. 

Iieav’n fure has kept this fpot of earth uncuft , 

To fhew how all things were created firft. Waller. 

Uncu't. adj. Not cut. 

We muft refign ! heav’n his great foul doth claim. 

In ftorms as loud as his immortal fame : 

His dying groans, his laft breath {hake our ifle. 

And trees uncut fall for his fun’ral pile. Waller. 

To U n d a / m .v.a. To open ; to free from the reftraint of mounds. 
When the fiery funs too fiercely play. 

And fliriveH’d herbs on with’ring ftems decay; 

The wary ploughman on the mountain’s brow. 

Undamns his watry ftores. Dryden's Georgicks. 

Undamaged, adj. Not made worfe ; not impaired. 

Plants will frequent changes try, 

Undamag'd , and their marriageable arms 
Conjoin with others. Philips. 

UndaYnted. adj. Unfubdued by fear; not depreffed. 

Bring forth men children only ; 

For thy undaunted metal fhould compofe 
Nothing but males. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

With him went 

Harman, who did the twice fir’d Harry fave. 

And in his burning {hip undaunted fought. 

Mirror of antient faith in early youth ! 

Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 

No foe unpunifti’d in the fighting field. 

Shall dare thee. 

UxdaYntedness. si. f. Boldnefs ; bravery; intrepidity. 
Luther took up a brifker air of affurance, and {hewed a 
particular undawitednejs in the caufe of truth, when it had 
io mighty an oppofer. Atterbury. 

The art of war, which they admired in him, and his un- 
dauntednefs under dangers, were fuch virtues as thefe iflanders 
were not ufed to. Pope. 

Undauntedly, adv. Boldly; intrepidly; without fear. 

It {hall bid his foul go out of his body undauntedly, and lift 
up its head with confidence, before faints and angels. South. 
Unda'zzled. adj. Not dimmed, or confided by fplendour. 
Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzled. Milton's Par. Loft. b. iii. /. 614, 

As uiidazzled and untroubled eyes, as eagles can be fup- 
poied to caft on glow-worms, when they have been newly 
gazing on the fun. B f 

ao unde^af. v.a. To free from deafnefs. 

Though Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 
it. M y , eath ’ s tale ma y yet undeaf his ear. Shakefp, 

undebauched .adj. Not corrupted by debauchery. 

When the world was buckfome, frefh and young. 

Her fons were undebauch'd, and therefore ftrong. ^Dryden; 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Dryden . 
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Undf/cagont. n.f [from undecim, Lat. and yw\oo, Gr.] A 
figure of eleven angles or fides. 

Undeca'ying. adj. Not fuftering diminution or declenfion. 
The fragrant myrtle, and the juicy vine. 

Their parents undecaying ftrength declare. 

Which with frefh Labour, and unweary : ’d care. 

Supplies new plants. Blackmore on the Creation. 

Undeca'yed. adj. Not liable to be diminifhed, 
paired. 

How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd! 

Judge if fuch warriors want immortal aid. 

If in the melancholy {hades below. 

The flames of friends and lovers ceafe to glow ; 

Yet mine {hall facred laft ; mine undecay d 
Burn on through life, and animate my ftiade. 
ToUndeceYve. v.a. To fet free from the influence 
fallacy. 

All men will try, and hope to write as well, 

And, not without much pains, be undeceiv'd. Rofcommon. 

My mufe enraged, from her urn, 

Like ghofts of murder’d bodies does return 
1 ’’ accufe the murderers, to right the ftage, 

And undeceive the long-abufed age. 

So far as truth gets ground in the world, fo 
Chrift faves the world by undeceiving it. 

Our coming judgments do in part undeceive us, and rectify 
the grofler errors. , Glanville. 

Undece'ivable. adj. Not liable to deceive. 

It lerves for more certain computation, by how much it 
is a larger and more comprehenfive period, and under a more 
undeceivable calculation. Holder on Time. 

UndeceYved. adj. Not cheated; not impofed on. 

All of a tenour was their after life; 

No day difcolour’d with domeftick ftrife : 

No jealoufy, but mutual truth believ’d ; 

Secure repofe, and kindnefs undeceiv'd. 

Undeci'ded. adj. Not determined ; not lett’ed. 

For one thing, which we have left to the order of the 
church, they had twenty which were undecided by the exprefs 
word of God, Hooker, 

To whofe mufe we owe that fort of verfe, 

Is undecided by the men of {kill. Rofcommon. 

Ariftotle has left undecided the duration of the a&ion. Dryd. 

When two adverfe winds engage with horrid fhock, 
Levying their equal force with utmoft rage. 

Long undecided lafts the airy ftrife. 

ToUnde'ck. v.a. To deprive of ornaments. 

I find myfelf a traitor ; 

For i have given here my foul’s content, 

T’ undeck the pompous body of a king. 

UndeYked. adj. Not adorned ; not embellifhed. 


Denham, 
fur fin lofes it. 
South. 


Dryden. 


Sbakefpeare. 


Eve was undeck'd, fave with herfelf. Milton's Par. Loft. 


1. 

2 . 


UndeciYive. adj. Not decifive ; not conclufive. 

Two nations differing about the antiquity of their lan¬ 
guage, made appeal to an undeciftve experiment, when they 
agreed upon the trial of a child brought up among the wjld 
inhabitants of the defert. Glanville. 

Undecli'ned. adj. 

Not grammatically varied by termination. 

Not deviating ; not turned from the right way. 

In his track my wary feet have ftept; 

His undeclined ways precifely kept. Sandy's Paraphafe. 

Unde / dicated. adj. 1 J 

1. Not confecrated ; not devoted. 

2. Not inferibed to a patron. 

I fhould let this book come forth undedicated , were it not 
that I look upon this dedication as a duty. Boyle. 

Undee / ded. adj. Not fignalized by action. 

My fvvord, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I {heath again undeeded. _ Shakefp. Macbeth . 

UndefaYed. adj. Not deprived of its form ; not disfigured. 

Thofe arms, which for nine centuries had brav’d 
The wrath of time on antick ftone engrav’d ; 

Now torn by mortars, ftand yet undefac'd. 

On nobler trophies by thy valour rais’d. Granville. 

Undeff/asible. adj. Not defeafible; not to be vacated or 
annulled. 

UndefiYed. adj. Not polluted; not vitiated; not corrupted. 
. v i rt ue weareth a crown for ever, having gotten the 
vidtory, ftriving for undefiled rewards. Wifdom iv. 3, 

v Whole bed is utidefil'd, and chafte, pronounc’d. Milton. 

Her Arethufian ftream remains unfoil’d. 

Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil'd ; 

Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. Dryden 

Undefi ned. adj. Not circumfcribed, or explained by a de¬ 
finition. J 

There is no fuch way to give defence to abfurd doarines 
as to guard them round with legions of obfcure, doubtful’ 
undefined words. Lore 

Undefi'nable. adj. Not to be marked out, or circumfcribed 
by a definition. 

29 M 
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da¬ 
s' • 


That which is indefinite, though it hath bounds, as not 
being infinite, yet thofe bounds to us are iindefinable. Grezv. 

Why fimple ideas are undefliable is, that the feveral terms 
of a definition, fignifying feveral ideas, they can all, by no 
means, reprefent an idea, which has no compofition at 
a h* Locke. 

Undefo'rmed. adj. Not deformed ; not di-figured. 

The fight of fo many gallant fellows, with all the pomp 
and glare of war, yet undeform’d by battles, may pofiibly in¬ 
vite your curiofity. Pope. 

Undefi'ed. adj. Not fet at defiance j not challenged. 

Falfe traitor, thou broken had 
The law of arms, to ftrike foe vndefed ; 

But thou thy treafon’s fruit, I hope, fhalt tafte 
Right four, and feel the law, the which thou haft 
fac’d. Fairy J)ueen y b. II. c.Vm.Ji 

T arifa 

Changed a blunt cane for a fteel-pointed dart. 

And meeting Ozmyn next, 

Who wanting time for treafon to provide, 

He bafely threw it at him, undefy'd. Dryden. 

u N deliberated. adj. Not carefully confidered. 

The prince’s undeliberated throwing himfclf into that en¬ 
gagement, tranfported him with paflion. Clarendon. 

XJndelFghted. adj. Not pleafed ; not touched with plea- 
fure. 

The fiend 

Saw uv.dclightcd all delight ; all kind 

Of living creatures, new to fight. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

UndelFghtful. adj. Not giving pleafure. 

He could not think of involving himfelf in the fame unde- 
lightful condition of life. Clarendon. 

UndemoTished. adj. Not razed ; not thrown down. 

She undemolijh'd flood, and ev’n ’till now 
Perhaps had flood. Philips. 

They flood by, and fuffered Dunkirk to lie unde- 
molijhcd. Swift. 

Undemo / nstr able. adj. Not capable of fuller evidence. 

Out of the precepts of the law of nature, as of certain, 
common, and undejnonjlrable principles, man’s reafon doth 
neceflarily proceed unto certain more particular determina¬ 
tions : which particular determinations being found out ac¬ 
cording unto the reafon of man, they have the names of hu¬ 
man laws. Flooker. 

Undeniable, adj. Such as cannot be gainfaid. 

That age which my grey hairs make feem more than it is, 
hath not diminifhed in me the power to protect an undeniable 
verity. Sidney. 

Of thofe of the fecond clafs, we have a plain and unde¬ 
niable certainty. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Undeniably, adv. So plainly, as to admit no contra¬ 
diction. 

'Phis account was differently related by the antients ; that 
is, undeniably rejected by the moderns. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

I grant that nature all poets ought to ftudy : but then this 
nlfo undeniably follows, that thofe things which delight all 
ages, mull; have been an imitation of nature. Dryden. 

Undeplo'red. adj. Not lamented. 

Rife, wretched widow ! rife ; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford ; 

But rife prepar’d to mourn thy perifh’d lord. Dryden 

Underrated, adj. Not corrupted. 

Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures, as light in 
the fun ; it is now hidden in us like fparks in a flint. Glanville. 

UndepriVed. adj. Not diverted by authority; not ftripped 
of any pofleffion. 

Pie, undepriv'd , his benefice forfook. Dryden. 

U' nder. prepofition. [undar , Gothick; unbep, Saxon; onder y 
Dutch.] 

4. In a ftate of fubjedtion to. 

When good Saturn, banifh’d from above. 

Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove, Dryden. 
Every man is put under a neceflity, by his conftitution, as 
an intelligent being, to be determined by his own judgment, 
what is beft for him to do ; elfe he would be under the de¬ 
termination of fome other than himfelf, which is want of 
liberty. Locke. 

%. In the ftate of pupillage to. . 

To thofe that live 

Under thy care, good rules and patterns give. Denham. 
The princes refpedted Helim, and made fuch improvements 
under him, that they were inftrudled in learning. Guardian. 

g. Beneath ; fo as to be covered, or hidden. 

Fruit put in bottles, and the bottles let down into wells 
under water, will keep long. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

If it flood always under this form, it would have been 
wider fire, if it had not been under water. Burnet. 

Thy bees lodge under covert of the wind. Dryden. 

Many a good poetick vein is buried under a trade, and 
n&ver produces any thing for want of improvement. L(/cke. 
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Below in place; not above. This is the fenfe of «. ; ,. 
that is, having the fails (pread aloft. n,lir fml ■ 

As they went under fail by him, they held up their h a 
and made their prayers. ' 1 e r hands 


prayers 

By that fire that burn’d the Garth 


age queen, 


Sid) 


ne\ 


When the falfe f rojan under fail was feen. SU n i a 
Milleltoe hath been found to put forth under the ** ^ 


and 

that 


not only above the boughsfo it cannoT belnv 
fa'leth upon the bough. Bacon's Nal 

he gather d now, ye waters, under heav’n. nJn* 

, In a lefs degree than. uton ' 

Medicines take effedl fometimes under y and f ome f- 
above, the natural proportion of their virtue. yj 'T es 

If you write in your ftrength, you ftand revealed at tP 
and lhould you write under it, you cannot avoid fome nm ’ 

rE'L,. 

We are thrifty enough not to part with any thin* fervice- 
able to our bodies, under a good confideration; but ma u 
little account of what is moft beneficial to our fouls. J? 

J. Lefs than ; below. 

Man, once fallen, was nothing but a total pollution, and 
not to be reformed by any thing under a new creation. South 

Thefe men of forehead love to infure a caufe, and feldom 
talk under certainty and demonftration. Collier on Confidence. 

There are feveral hundred parifhes in Enoland^ 
twenty pounds a year, and many under ten. 

8. By the fhow of. 

That which fpites me more than all the wants, 

He does it under name of perfedl love. Sbakefpeare . 

’ Fis hard to bind any fyllogifm fo clofe upon the mind 
as not to be evaded under lome plaulible diflindtion. Baker. 

9. With lefs than. 

Several young men could never leave the pulpit under half 
a dozen conceits. Swift. 

10. In the ftate of inferiority to ; noting rank or order of pre¬ 
cedence. 

It was too great an honour for any man under a 
duke. Addifon's Spectator y N°. 122. 

11. In a ftate of being loaded with. 

He fhall but bear them, as the afs bears gold, 

To groan and fweat under the bufinefs. Sbakefpeare. 

He holds the people 

Of no more foul, nor fitnefs for the world, 

Than camels in their war ; who have their provender 

Only for bearing burthens, and lore blows 

For finking under them. Shakcfp. Coridanm. 

12. In a ftate of oppreflion by, or fubjedlion to. 

After all, they have not been able to give any confiderable 
comfort to the mind, under any of the great preflures of 
this life. Tillotfons Sermons. 

At any rate we defire to be rid of the prefent evil, which 
we are apt to think nothing abfent can equal; becaufe, under 
the prefent pain, we find not ourfelves capable of any, the 
leaft degree of happinefs. Locke. 

Women and childen did not {hew the leaft figns of com- 

Collier. 


6 . 


under 
Swift . 


Addijon. | 


plaint, under the extremity of torture. 

Illuftrious parent ! now fome token give. 

That I may Clymene’s proud boaft believe. 

Nor longer under falfe reproaches grieve. 

13. In a ftate in which one is feized or overborn. 

The prince and princefs mufl be under no lefs amaze¬ 
ment. Pope's Letters. 

14. In a ftate of being liable to, or limited by. 

That which we move for our better inftrudlion’s fake, 
turneth unto choler in them ; they anfwer fumingly. Yet 
in this their mood, they call forth fomewhat, wherewith, 
under pain of greater difpleafure, we mull reft contented. Hooker. 

The greate part of mankind is flow of apprehenfion; and 
therefore, in many cafes, under a neceflity of feeing with 
other men’s eyes. South's Sermons. 

A generation fprung up amongft us, that flattered princes 
that they have a divine right to abfolute power, let the 
laws and conditions under which they enter upon their autho¬ 
rity, be what they will. Locke. 

It is not ftrange to find a country half unpeopled, where 
fo great a proportion of both fexes is tied under fuch vows 
of chaftity. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Things of another world are under the difadvantage ot 
being diftant, and therefore operate but faintly. Alterhurp 

15. In a ftate of depreflion, ordejedtion by. 

There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear ; and, under him, 

My genius is rebuk’d, as Antony’s was by Caefar. 

16. In the ftate of bearing, or being known by. 

This fadlion, under the name of Puritan, became J 
turbulent, during the reign of Elizabeth. . W2 J ’ 

The railing of filver coin, has been only. by coirnn D \ 
with lefs filver in it, under the fame denomination. 

17. In the ftate of. 

If 
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, fnrcecd without blood, as under the prefent 
difpoMon of things, it.is very poffiblc they may, tt » to be 


Swift. 


f P " hev wftlbefatisfied. 

, ho E;‘ t reached or arrived to ; noting time. 

l8 ' N Three tons he dying left under age; 

By means whereof, their uncle Vorngcm 
Furp’d the throne during their pupillage. J <■ 

19 - M Pre heufis b reprcfented by the antient ftatuaries under the 

Mo P f It bov afleep, with a bundle of poppy in hi. 
figure of a boy aneep, w Addifon. 

hand. a . 

fe* 3 fav 0 our, r0 there°a're other materials for a common¬ 
wealth, befides (lark love and kindnefs. 

Mr th Dut may be mentioned under the double capacity of 
Mr. Felton on the Ciafficks. 

a poet and a divine. 

" anTddenc" 

Sr hi, own hand, how much he was 

. Ysi'ihiedted to ; being the fubjefl of. 

* 3 ‘ Scribe the revolutions of nature, wi 1 require a 
eve- efpeciallyfo to connea the parts, and prefent them a 
- one view gurnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Memory The ftotehoufe of out ideas. For the narrow 
mind of man, not being capable of having many ideas under 
view at once, it was neceffary to have a repohtory to^ay 

‘‘’Theming under proof is not capable of demonftration, 
and mull be fubmltted to the trial of probabilities. Ue.t. 

Diftir.a conceptions, that anfwer their verbal diftmdions, 
ferve to clear any thing in the fubjefl under confideration. Locke. 

I rather fofpect my own judgment, than believe a fault to 
be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgn s correaion, 
and had his laft hand put to it. _ Addijon. 

2i. in the next ftage of fuborchnation. . . . 

This is the only fafe guard, under the fpint of God, that 
dictated thefe facred writings, that can be^ relied on. Locke. 
25. In a ftate of relation that claims protection. 

Lender, adv. 

1. In a ftate of fubje&ion. ' r T , , r i . i 

Ye purpofe to keep under the children of Judah tor bond¬ 
men and bond-women. 2 Chron. xxviii. io. 

2. Lefs : oppofed to over or more. 

He kept the main flock without alteration, under 01 
ovcr> Addifon's Spectator , N°. 264. 

?. It has a fignification refembling that of an adjeCtive ; infe- 
riour; fubjed ; fubordinate. But, perhaps, in this fenfe it 
ihould be confidered as united to the following word. 

I will fight 

Againft my canker’d country with the fpleen 

Of all the under fiends. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. It is much ufed in compofition, in feveral fenfes, which the 
following examples will explain. 

UnderaTtion. n. f Subordinate adion ; aClion not eften- 
tial to the main ftory. 

The leaft epifodes, or underadlions , interwoven in it, are 
parts neceffary, or convenient to carry on the main delig n.Dryd. 
To Underbea / r. v. a. [under and beard] 
j. To fupport ; to endure. 

What reverence he did throw away on flaves ? 

Wooing poor craftfmen with the craft of fmiles, 

And patient underbearing of his fortune. Sbakefpeare. 

2. To line ; to guard. Out of ufe. 

The dutchefs of Milan’s gown ; not like your cloth of gold, 
fet with pearls, dovvn-fleeves, fide-fleeves, and fkirts round, 
underborne with a bluifh tinfel. Shakefp. Much Ado about Noth. 
Underbea'rer. n. f. [under and bearer .] In funerals, thofe 
that fuftain the weight of the body, diftinCl from thofe who 
are bearers of ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 

To Underbi d, v. a. [ under and bid.~\ 1 o offer for any 
thing lefs than it is worth. 

UndercleTk. n.f [under and clerk.] A clerk fubordinate 
to the principal clerk. 

Coleby, one of his under-fwearers, was tried for robbing 
the treafury, where he was an underclerk . Swift. 

To Underdo', v. n. [under and do.] 

1. To ad below ones abilities. 

You overaCl, when you fliould underdo ; 

A little call yourfelf again, and think. B. fohnfon. 

2. To do lefs than is requifite. 

Nature much oftener overdoes than underdoes: You Ihall 
find twenty eggs with two yolks, for one that hath none. Grew. 
Underf a'ction. n.f. [under and faction.] Subordnate fac¬ 
tion ; fubdivifion of a faClion. 

Chriftianity loles by contefts of under factions. Decay of Piety. 
Underfe'llow. n. J. [under and fellow.] A mean man; a 
lorry wretch. 
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Thev carried him to a lioufe of a principal officer, who 
with no more civility, though with much more bulmefs than , 
thofe Hiderfellows Ad fhewed, in captious manner punnt^- 

uSl'TT.T/ [under and fill] Lower part of an 

To found our habitation firmly, firft examine the bed of 
earth upon which we will build, and then the mderfillmgs , 
or fubftruaion, as the antients called it. IVotton s 
To Under fo'ng. v . a . {under and panjan, Saxon.] To take 

in hand. , , 

Thou, Menalcas, that by thy treachery 

Didft underf ong my lady to wexe fo light, _ 

Shouldft well he known for fuch thy vilJamy. ‘ 

To Underf'urnish. v. a. [under and fUrmfo.] o upp y 

with lefs than enough. c , n , 

Can we fuppofe God would underfurmjh man for the ftate 

not afford him a ^ A 

ToUndergi'rd. v . a . [under and gird ] To bind below; to 

round the bottom. . , • 

When they had taken it up, they ufed helps, undergti .g 

the imp. 

To Undergo. V.a. [under and go.] 

1. To fuffer ; to fuftain ; to endure evil. 

With mind averfe, he rather underwent 
His people’s will, than gave his own confent. Dry..cn. 

2. To fupport; to hazard. Not in ufe. 

I have mov’d certain Romans, 

To undergo with me, an enterprise 

Of honourable, dang’rous corifequence. , Shakejpcare. 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king, and honour of the ftate, 

Havino- the chiefeit adions undergone. Daniel s Civil It at. 

3. To fuftain ; to be the bearer of; to poflefs. Not in ufe. 

Their virtues elfe, be they as pure as grace ; 

As infinite as man may undergo ; 

Shall, in the general cenfure, take corruption 

From that particular fault. Sbakefpeare s Hamlet. 

4. To fuftain ; to endure without fainting. 

It rais’d in me 

An undergoing flomach, to bear up 

Againft what fhould enfue. Shakefp. Fempeji. 

5. To pafs through. 

I carried on my enquiriess to tty whether this rifing world, 
when finifil’d, would continue always the fame; or what 
changes it would fuccefiively undergo y by the continued 
a6lion of the fame caufes. Burnet s Theory of tho Earth. 

Bread put into the flomach of a dying man, will vndergo 
the alteration that is merely the eftedt of heat. Arbuthnot. 

6. To be fubjedl to. 

Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I muft fhortly 
hear from him, or I will fubferibe him a coward. Shakefp 
UnderGro'und. n.f [under and ground.] Subterraneous 
fpacei 

They have promifed to fiiew your highnefs 
A fpirit rais’d from depth of underground. Shakefp . 

Wafh’d by ftreams 

From underground^ the liquid ore he drains 
Into fit molds prepared. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Undergro'wth. n. f. [under and growth.] That which groivs 
under the tall wood. 

So thick entwin’d, 

As one continued brake, the undergrowth 
Of ftirubs, and tangling bufties, had perplex’d 
All path of man, or beaft, that pafs'd that way. Milton . 
Underha'nd. adv. [under and hand.] 

1. By means not apparent; fecretly. 

Thefe multiplied petitions of worldly tilings in prayer, 

have, befides their diredt ufe, a fervice, whereby the church 
underhand , through a kind of heavenly fraud, taketh there¬ 
with the fouls of men, as with certain baits. Hooker . 

2. Clandeftinely; with fraudulent fecrecy. 

She underhand dealt with the principal men of that country, 

that they fhould perfuade the king to make Plangus his 
aflociate. Sidney. 

They, by their precedents of wit; 

T’ out-fafl, out-loiter, and out-fit. 

Can order matters underhand , 

To put all bufinefs to a ftand. Hudibras . 

It looks, as if I had defired him underhand to write fo ill 
againft me ; but I have not brib’d him to do me this 
fervice. Dryden. 

Such mean revenge, committed underhand y 
Has ruin’d many an acre of good land. Dryden. 

Wood is flill working underhand to force his halfpence 
upon us. Swift. 

I’ll haften to my Roman foldiers* 

Inflame the mutiny, and underhand 

Blow up their difeontents. Addifon's Cato . 
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UnderhaYd. adj. Secret; clandeftine; fly. 

I had notice of my brother's purpofe, and have, by under - 
band means, aboured to diffuade him. Shakefpeare. 

i fhould take it as a very great favour from fome of my 
underhand detractors, if they would break all meafures with 

^ workmaif 0 URER ’ ^- under and labourer.'] A fubordinate 

About the carriage of one ftone for Amafis, the diftance 
7 nf y da ys journey, for three years were employed two 
noufand chofen men, governors, befides many IndeZ 

’r”; . Wilkins's Mathematical Mapick. 

UnderiVed. adj. [from derived.] Not borrowed. & 

1 he ideas it is bufied about feould be, fometimes at leaft, 
from the° body” 26 " 1 ° neS> Which “ had in itfelf ’ 
T thbg"Xnl"'" [ "^ rand ^ To ftrengthen by fome- 

U Apple*^' ^ ^ mder 3nd ka ^ A fpedes of app,e - See 
The underleaf, whofe cyder is beft at two years, is a 

To T e T n K!nrl b , earer ' r , Miner's Art of Hufiandry. 

,1 j' V ' and for.J To mark with lines 

below the words. 

By meer chance in appearance, though underlined with a 
providence, they had a full fight of the infanta. Wotton 

Underling, n.f [from under.] An inferiour agent; a forty, 
mean fellow. ® 

The great men, by ambition never fatisfied, grew faftious ; 
and the underlings, glad indeed to be underlings to them they 
ated Ieaft, to prelerve them from fuch they hated moft. Sidney. 

tle hea ^ s r of ^he Septs are made ftronger, whom 
it fhould be a moft fpecial policy co weaken, and to fet up 
and ftrengthen divers of their underlings againft them. Spenfer. 

I he fault is not in our ftars. 

But in ourfelves, that we are underlings. Shake!* 

O’er all his brethren he fhall reign as king, 

Yet every one fhall make him underling. Milton 

I hey may print this letter, if the underlings at the poft- 
office take a copy of it. Pofe and g wift _ 

A lort of underling auxiliars to the difficulty of a work, 

are commentators and criticks, who frighten many by their 
number and bulk. J J 

To Under m/ne. v. a. [under and mine.] 

1. To dig cavities under any thing, fo that it may fall, or be 

blown up ; to fap. J 

Though the foundation on a rock were laid. 

The church was undermin'd and then betray’d. Denham. 
An injudicious endeavour to exalt Virgil, is much the fame, 
as if one fhould think to raife the fuperftrufture by undermining 
the foundation. P jf? s Preface tQ ^ 7/ J> 

2 . I o excavate under. 

. ^ va ^ roc k undermin'd from one end to the other, and a 
highway running through it, as long and as broad as the 

. , . Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

3. 1 o injure by clandeftine means. 

Making the king s fword ftrike whom they hated, the 
king’s purfe reward whom they loved ; and, which is worft 
of all, making the royal countenance ferve to undermine the 
royal fovereignty. 

1 hey,, knowing Eleanor s afpiring humour. 

Have hir’d me to undermine the dutchefs. Sbakefp. 

The father fecure, J 

Ventures his filial virtue, 

Againft whate’er may tempt, whate’er feduce. 

Allure or terrify, or undermine. Milton. 

The undermining fmile becomes habitual; and the drift of 
his plaufible converfation, is only to flatter one, that he may 
betray another. Dryden. 

He fhould be warn d who are like to undermine him, and 
who to ferve him. Locke on Education. 

Underminer, n.f [from, undermine.] 

1. He that faps ; he that digs away the fupports. 

The enemies and underminers thereof are Romifh Ca- 

thoiicks - . Bacon. 

2. A clandeftine enemy. 

When I perceiv’d all fet on enmity. 

As on my enemies, where-ever chanc’d, 

I us’d hoftility, and took their fpoil. 

To pay my underminers in their coin. Milton's Agonijles. 
The moft experienced difturbers and underminers of govern¬ 
ment, have always laid their firft train in contempt,^endea¬ 
vouring to blow it up in the judgment and efteem of the 
fubjeft. South's Sermons. 

U ndermost. adj. [This is a kind of fuperlative, anomaloufly 
formed from under. ] 

1. Loweft in place. 

Ufmg oil of almonds, we drew up with the iindermojl ftone 
a much greater weight. Poy l e , 

2. Loweft in. ftate or condition. 

It happens well for the party that is undermojl t when a work 
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of this nature falls into the hands nf *1 r 
the.relves to attack their 

This opinion, taken up by other fcaariT^'’ N °' > 9 - 
longer than they were undermoft ’ Was t0 'aft no 

•®s?ssA Bsssart ? 
sr k “ ij in set- 

w , V F I 0r i hwith up t0 the clouds 
With him I flew, and underneath beheld 

J he earth outftretch’d immenle, a profpect wide An, 
And as I awake, fweet mufick breathe M "' 

Above, about, or underneath ; 

Sent by fome fpirit to mortals good 
Or fuller.Mole that runneth underneath ■ 

Or Severn fwift, guilty of maidens death. Mh 

The monfter caught in open day, 

Inclos d, and in deipair to fly away, 

Howls horrible from underneath. ' 

The flate did not lie flat upon it, but left a fr PP r ^ r en ' 
underneath. ree Pillage 

Underneath, prep. Under. A ddifon, 

^ Fellows in arms. 

Bruis’d underneath the yoke of tyranny, 

Thus far into the bowels of the land" ’ 

Have we march’d on. 

Pxay God, ftie prove not mafculine ere lono-1 
•If underneath the ftandard of the French ° ’ 

She carry armour, as fee hath begun. Shakefp. Her. VI 
Underneath this ftone doth lie, * 

As much beauty as could die; 

Which in hfe did harbour give, 

*1 o more virtue than could live. P fobnf 

What is, hath been ; what hath been fhall en’fue • 

A 'U, nothing underneath the fun is new. Sandys's Faraphrafe. 

I he north and fouth, and each contending blaft 
Aie underneath his wide dominion caft. Drvd’j 

Undero'fficer. n.f. [under and officer.] An inferiour officer 
one in fubordinate authority. 

7 his certificate of excommunication by bifhops, of all 
others, is moft in ufe; and would be more fo, were it not 
for the manifold abufes about its execution committed by 
underofficers. j yl! ffy s 

1 <S U nderpin. v. a. [under and pin.] To prop; to fupport. 

V ictors, to fecure themfelves againft difputes of that kind, 
underpin their acqueft jure belli. Hale's Common Law. 

Lnde rogatory, adj. Not derogatory. 

Of our happinefs the apoftle gives a negative defeription; 
and to cieate in us apprehenfions underogatory from what we 
fhall poftefs, exalts them above all that we can fancy. Boyle. 

NDER p A R T. n.f [under and part.] Subordinate, or un¬ 
even tial part. 

TheEnglifh w ill notbear a thorough tragedy, butarepleafed 
that it fliould be lightened wth underparts of mirth. Dryden. 
Underpetticoat, n.f [under and petticoat.] The petticoat 
worn next the body. 

They go to bed as tired with doing nothing, as I after 
quilting a whole under-petticoat. Spectator , N°. 606. 

U nderplot, n. f [under and plot.] 

1. A feries of events proceeding collaterally with the main ftory 
of a play, and fubfervient to it. 

In a tragi-comedy, there is to be but one main defign; 
and though there be an underplot , yet it is fubfervient to the 
chief fable. - Dryden s Dedication to Juvenal, 

2. A clandeftine fcheme. 

*1 he hufband is fo milled by tricks, and foloft in a crooked 
intrigue, that he ftill fufpedfs an underplot. Addifon. 

To Underpra'ise. v.a. [under and praife.] To praife below 
defert. 

In underpraifmg thy deferts. 

Here find the firft deficience of our tongue. Dryden. 
To Underprise, v. a. [under and prize.] To value at lefs 
than the worth. 

How far 

The fubftance of my praife doth wrong this fhadow 
In underprizing it; fo far this fhadow 
Doth limp behind the fubftance. Shakefpeare. 

To UnderproY. v. a. [under and prop.] To fupport; tofuliain. 
Here am I left to underprop the land. 

Who, weak with age, cannot fupport myfelf. Sbakefp, 
There was made a fhoring or underproping aft for the be¬ 
nevolence ; to make the fums not brought in, to be leviable 
by courfe of law. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

rt us’d t :* attend the roval throne, 

Fenton. 


I.V Tf « 

Thou that art us’d t’ attend the royal throne. 

And underprop the head that bears the crown. Fenton. 

UnderpropoTtioned. adj. [under and proportion.] Having 
too little proportion. 

To be haughty, and to make fcanty and underproportioned 
returns of civility, plainly tells people, they muft be very 
mannerly. Collin on Pnie. 
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0 nDBRPI ;Tler. n.f [under and puller. ] Inferiour or fub¬ 
ordinate puller • , . r t n 

The myflery of feconds and thirds is fuch a malter-piece, 

that no defeription can reach. Thefe underpullers in deftruftion 
are fuch implicit mortals as are not to be matched. Collier. 
To Underrate, v. a. [under and rate.] To rate too low. 
Underrate, n. f [from the verb.] A price lefs than is 

ulual. 

The ufclefs brute is from Newmarket brought, 

And at an underrate in Smithfield bought, 

To turn a mill. Dryden. 

To UndersaV. v. n. [under and fay.] To fay by.way of de¬ 
rogation. Not in ufe. 

They fay, they con to heaven the highway ; 

But I dare underfayy 

They never let foot on that fame trode. 

But balke their right way, and ftrain abroad. Spenfer. 
Undersecretary, n.f [under and jeer etary.] An inferiour 
or fubordinate fecretary. 

The Jews have a tradition, that Elias fits in heaven, and 
keeps a regifter of all men’s aftions, good or bad. He hath 
his under-fecretaries for the feveral nations, that takes minutes 
of all that palfes. Bacon's Theory of the Earth. 

'To Undersell, v. a. [under and fell.] To defeat, by felling 
for lefs ; to fell cheaper than another. 

Their ftock being rated at fix in the hundred, they 
may, with great gain, underfell us, our ftock being rated 
at ten. Child's D if courfe of Trade. 

UnderseYvant. n.f. [under and fervant.] A fervant of the 
lower clafs. 

Befides the nerves, the bones, as underfervants , with the 
mufcles, are employed to raife him up. Grew's Cofmology. 
ToUYderset. v.a. [under and fet .J To prop; to fup- 
port. 

The merchant-adventurers, bc«:ng a ftrong company, and 
well underfet wdth rich men, and good order, held out 
bravely. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

UnderseTter. n.f. [from underfet.] Prop; pedeftal; fup¬ 
port. 

The four corners thereof had underfetters. 1 Kings vii. 30. 
UnderseTting. n. f. [from underfet.] Lower part; pedeftal. 
Their underfettings, or pedeftals, are, in height, a third 
part of the column. Wotton's Architecture. 

UndersheYiff. n. f [under and fheriff.] The deputy of the 
flier iff. 

Since ’tis my doom, love’s underjhrieve , 

Why this reprieve ? 

Why doth my ftie advowfon fly ? Cleveland's Poems. 

UndersheYiffry. n. f. [from underfheriff.] The bufinefs, 
or office of an underfheriff. 

The cardinals of Rome call all temporal bufinefs, of wars 
and embaffages, Jhirrena , which is underjheriffnes ; as if 
they were but matters for underlheriffs and catcbpoles; though 
many times thofe underjheriffries do more good than their 
high fpeculations. . Bacon. 

Undershoo t. part. adj. [under and Jltoot.] Moved by water 
pafiing under it. 

7 he imprifoned water payeth the ranfom of driving an 
underjhoot wheel for his enlargement. Carew's Surv. of Cornwall. 
Undersold, n. f [under and fong. J Chorus ; burthen of a fong. 
So ended fhe ; and all the reft around 
To her redoubled that her under fong. Spenfer. 

The challenge to Damactas fhall belong ; 

Menalcas fhall fuftain his underfong\ 

Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring. Dryden. 

io UNDERSTAT’D, v.a. preterite underjlood. [imbenrtan- 
t>an, Saxon.] J 

I. To comprehend fully; to have knowledge of. 

he Ulyffes of Ovid upbraids his ignorance, that he un¬ 
derjlood not the flneld for which he pleaded. Dryden. 

2* 1 o conceive. J 

His fin might have been greater in that refpeft: b 4 t 
hat , t W as not fo to be underjlood ,, appears by the oppofi- 

„ J he m oft c arned interpreters underjlood the words of fin, 
and not of Abel. T , 9 

To Understand. ti.». L ° ch ‘ 

Vem nr? T ° f T inteI,e£hnI faculties; to be an intelli- 
gent or conlcious being. 

J. T[ h bcT S formed hee 3 ^ Unier ^ aniin i h ^rt. Chronicles. 

I underjlood of the evil Eliafhib did. Neh xii? 

underjland by Sanga, you have been ' 

o icited againft the commonwealth 

*7 one Umbrenus. t> r, . 

An r i i jobnjon s Cat aline. 

T AH my foul be 

jmparadis’d in you, in whom alone 

i underjland , and grow, and fee. r> 

UNDERSTA / Mr.TM^ r rr . „ Donne, 

I. InteiipA , DI G * n ' [from underjland.] 

f ^owi-ndYimeilr ° f ^ mi " d ’ efpeda "y 
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I fpeak as my undcrjlancling inftrufts me, 
nefty puts it to utterance. Shakcfp. IV'nter Tale. 

Make him of quick underjlanding in the fear of the Lor A.IJaiah. 
It maketh day-light underjlanding, out of darknefs. Bacon . 

When ftie rates things, and moves from ground to ground. 
The name of reafon Ihe obtains by this : 

But when by reafon fhe the truth hath found, 

And ftandeth fix’d, fhe underjlanding is. Davies. 

Life and fenfe, 

Fancy and underjlanding : whence the foul 

Reafon receives, and reafon is her being. _ 

God is to the underjlanding of man, as the light of the 
fun is to our eyes, its firft and moft glorious objeft. Tillotfon: 
Skill. 

The underjlandings of a fenate are often enflaved by three 
or four leaders. Swift. 

Right underjlanding confifts in the perception of the vifible 
or probable agreement or difagreement of ideas. Locke ; 

Very mean people have raifed their minds to a great fenfe 
and underjlanding of religion. Locke. 

Intelligence ; terms of communication. 

He hoped the loyalty of his fubjefts would concur with 
him in the preferving of a good underjlanding between him 
and his people. Clarendon , 

We have got into fome underjlanding with the enemy, by 
means of Don Diego. Arbuthnot, 

Understanding, adj. Knowing; fkilful. 

The prefent phyfician is a very underjlanding man, and 
well read. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

UnderstaYdingly. adv. [from underjland.] With know¬ 
ledge. 

Sundays may be underjlandingly fpent in theology. Milton . 

Understood, pret. and part, paffive of underjland. 
UnderstraYper. n.f. [under and Jirap. ] A petty fellow; 
an inferior agent. 

Every underjlrapper perk’d up, and expected a regiment, 
or his fon muft be a major. Swift. 

To Undertake, v.a. preterite undertook ; participle paffive 
undertaken. [underfangen , German.] 

I. To attempt; to engage in. 

The talk he undertakes 

Is numbring fands, and drinking oceans dry. Shakefpi 
Hence our gen’rous emulation came; 

We undertook , and we perform’d the fame. Rofcommort, 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 

The Englifh undertake th’ unequal war. 

Of dangers undertaken , fame atchiev’d. 

They talk by turns. 

To affume a charafter. Not in ufe. 

His name and credit fliall you undertake ; 

And in my houfe you fhall be friendly lodg’d; 

3. To engage with ; to attack. 

It is not fit your lordlhip fhould Undertake every companion, 
that you give offence to. Sbakefp. Cy mb dine, 

You’ll undertake her no more ? Shakefpeare „ 

o have the charge of. 

To th’ waterfide I muft conduft your grace. 

Then give my charge up to Sir Nicholas Vaux, 

Who undertakes you to your end; Shakefp. Hen, VIIL 
To Undertake, v. n. 

To affume any bufinefs or province. 

O Lord, I am oppreffed, undertake for me. I fa. xxxviii. 24 
I undertook alone to wing th’ abyfs. MlitZ . 

To venture ; to hazard. 

It is the cowifh terror of his fpirit. 

That dare not undertake. Shakefp ; K. Lean 

3. 10 promiie ; to ftand bound to fome condition. 

If the curious fearch the hills after rains, I dare undertake 
they will not lofe their labour. Woodward's Nat. Hi/fi 

Undertaken, part, paffive of undertake. 

Undertaker, n.f. [from undertake.] 

I. One who engages in projefts and affairs. 

Antrim was naturally a great undertaker ; Clarendon. 

Undertakers in Rome purchafe the digging of fields, and 
arrive at great eftates by it. Ah 

1 his ferves to free the enquiry from the perplexities that 
iomt undertakers have encumber’d it with. Woodward. 

Oblige thy fav’rite undertakers 
To throw me in but twenty acres. Prior- 

One who engages to build for another at a certain price. 

Should they build as faft as write, 

’Twould ruin undertakers quite. Swift’s Mifeettam. 

One who manages funerals. ^ 

U eng4emen I t NG ' ”' f ' Cfr0m mdertah ^ Attem P‘ S enterprise J 

Mighty men they are called ; which feeweth a ftrendth fur- 
paffing others : and men of renown, that is, of great Wrr- 
and adventurous aftions. Raleigh’s Hift. of the World. 

are ^en f f e Y°r gre Y n undertakin l for the humour of our 

Il ’.ff K h * fUm r 0 ^ T n6y OU S ht to lie read f fo r taking 
eft all fuch pieces of cloth as fhall be brought in. Tempi? 

*9 N Under- 
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t nderte nant, n. f. [under and tenant .] A lecondary te¬ 
nant ; one who holds from him that holds from the 
owner. 

Settle and Iccure the undertenants ; to the end there may 
be a repofe and ellablilhment of every fubjedl’s eftate, lord 
and tenant. Davies’s Hijl. of Ireland. 

Undertook, part.' paffive of undertake. 

Undhrvalua'tion. n.f. [under and value .] Rate not equal 
to the worth. n 

1 hcte is often tailing by an undervaluation ; for in divers 
children their ingenerate powers are of flow difcloiure. IVotton. 
.To UndervaRue: v. a. [ under and value J 

1. T o rate low ; to^ efteem lightly ; to treat as of little worth. 

Her name is Portia, nothing Undervalu’d 
To Cato’s daughter. _ Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
My chief delight lay in difcharging the duties of my Na¬ 
tion ; fo that in comparifon of it, I undervalu’d all enligns of 
authoiity. ^ Atterbury. 

2 . 1 o deprefs; to make low in eftimntion ; to defpife. 

I write not this with the leaft intention to undervalue the 
other parts of poetry. Dryden. 

In a kingdom grown glorious by the reputation of a fove- 
reign, multitudes leffen and undervalue it. Addifon. 

Schooling Luther is an undervaluing term, and would 
make one think that Eralinus had a mean opinion of him. 

Atterbury. 

Underva'luf.. n. f. [from the verb.] Low rate ; vile 
price. 

The unfkilfulnefs, carelefsnefs, or knavery of the traders, 
added much to the undervalue and difcredit of thefe commo¬ 
dities abroad. Temple. 

UndervaRuer. n.f. [from undervalue.') One who efleems 
lightly. 

An undervaluer of money was Sir Henry Wotton. TValton. 
UnderwlRt. preterite of undergo. 

URderv. ood. n.f [ under and wood .] The low trees that 
grew among the timber. 

When you fell underwood, fow haws and floes. Mortimer. 
Underwork, n.j. [under and work!] Subordinate bulinefs $ 

petty affairs. 

Thole that are proper for war, fill up the laborious part of 
life, and carry on the underwork of the nation. Addi.on. 
I o LRderwoRk. v.a. preterite underworked, or underwrought ; 
participle pailive underworked, or underwiought. 

1. 'Lo deftroy by elandeftine meafures. 

1 l hou from loving England art fo far. 

That thou haft underwrought its lawful kine;. 

To cut off the fequence of pofterity. Shakefpeare. 

2. To labour lefs than enough. 

Apelles faid of Protogenes, that he knew not when to give 
over. A work may be overwrought as well as under- 
wrought. Dryden. 

Underwo'rkmen, n. f. [ under and vjcrbnan.~\ An inferiour, 
or fubordinate labourer. 

Underworkmen are expert enough at making a fingle wheel 
in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how to adjuft the feveral 
parts. Swift. 

T o Underwrite, v.a. [under and zvrite.] To write under 
fomething elfe. 

He began firft with his pipe, and then with his voice, 
thus to challenge Dor us, and was by him anfwered in the 
underwritten fort. • Sidney. 

What addition and change I have made, I have here 
imderwritten. Sanderfon. 

Underwriter, n.f. [from underwrite .] An infurer; fo 
called from writing his name under the conditions. 
Undescri'bed. adj Not deferibed. 

They urge, that God left nothing in his word undeferibed , 
whether it concerned the worfhip of God, or outward 
polity. Hooker. 

This is fuch a Angular pradlice, that I had rather leave it 
undeferibed, than give it its proper character. Collier on Pride . 
UndescriRd. adj.. Not leen ; unfeen; undifeovered. 
Undeserved, adj. 

1. Not merited ; not obtained by merit. 

This victory, obtained with great, and truely not unde- 
ferved , honour to the two princes, the whole eftates, with one 
confent, gave the crown to Muiidorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Not incurred by fault. 

The fame virtue which gave him a difregard of fame, 
made him impatient of an urtdeferved reproach. Addifon. 
UndeseRvedly. adv. [from undeferved.'\ Without defert, 
whether of good or ill. 

Our defire is to yield them a juft reafon, even of the leaft 
things, wherein undejervedly they have but as much as dreamed 
that we do amifs. Hooker , b. v. §. 7. 

He which fpeaketh no more than edifieth, is undefervedly 
reprehended for much fpeaking. Hooker, b. v. §. 32. 

Thefe oft as undejervedly inthral 
His outward freedom. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
athletick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes. Dryden , 
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Undese^rver. 11 . f . One of no merit 

You fee how men of merit are fought after • tie , 

ferver may fleep, when the man of aftion is Calledn i 4 ’ 
Undeserving, adj . aJled on - ^ akejp . 

1. Not having merit; not having any worth. 

It exerts itfelf promifeuoufly towards the deftrviro- j , 
undeserving , if it relieves alike the idle and the indEent^? 6 

Shall we repine at a little mifplaced charity \ Addl fa- 
wife being fhowers down every day his benefits a11 ' 

thankful and undeferving. } ' CfitS 0n the un- 

Who lofe a length of undeferving days, ^for bury. 

WouJd you ufurp the lover’s dear-bought praife ? d 

2. Lot meriting any particular advantage or hurt. With T' 

I was carried to miflike, then to hate • laftlv tn id 
fon undeferving deflation. ’ 7 t0 de % this 

My felicity is in retaining the good opinion of honefi',!? 
who think me not'quite undeferving of it. £ en > 

Undesigned, adj . Not intended ; not purpofed 

Great efte£ls by inconfiderable means are fometlm. l , 

t 0 di t aYl t r s° fe f ° WW,? ^ ^ 

Where you conduct find, 

L fe and convenience ; will you not agree, 

T hat fuch efredls could not be undcfgn’d] 

Nor could proceed, but from a knowmgmind ? B r arU n 
UndesiRning. adj . 6 foackmore . 

1. Not ailing with any fet purpofe. 

Could atoms, which, with undireaed flight, 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of nirin 
in ordei march, and to their pofts advance, 

Led by no guide, but undefigning chance ? Blackmon 

2. Having no artful or fraudulent fchemes ; fincere. 

He looks upon friendfhip, gratitude, and fenfe’of honour 
as terms to impofe upon weak, undefigning minds. South 
Undesirable, adj . Not to be wifiled ; not pleafing. 

To add what wants 

In female fex, the more to draw his love, 

•And render me more equal; and perhaps, 

A thing not vndefirable , fome time 
Superior ; for inferior, who is free ? Milton’s Par. Loti 
UndesiRed adj . Not wifhed ; not folicited. 

O goddefs-mother, give me back to fate; 

Your gift was undefi ’d, and came too late. Dryden. 
UndesiRing. adj . Negligent 3 not wifhing. 

The baits of gifts -and money to defpife. 

And look on wealth with undefiring eyes : 

When thou canft truly call thefe virtues thine, 

Be wife, and free, by heav’n’s confent and mine. Dryden. 
Undestro'yable. adj.. Indeftrudlible; not fufeeptive of de- 
ftrudlion. 

Common glafs, once made, fo far refills the violence of 
the fire, that moft chymifts think it a body more undejlroyable 
than gold itfelf. Bode. 

UndestroRed. adj. Not deftroyed. 

I he eflences ot thofe fpecies are preferved whole and un-y 
defrayed, whatever changes happen to any, or all of the in¬ 
dividuals. Locke. 

Undeterminable, adj. Impoffible to be decided. 

On either fide the fight was fierce, and furely undetemina - 
ble without the death of one of the chiefs. Wotton. 

Rather an heir had no fuch right by divine inftitution, 
than that God fbould give fuch a right, but yet leave it 
doubtful and undeterminable who fuch heir is. Locke. 

UndeteRminate. adj. 

1. Not fettled; not decided ; contingent. 

Surely the Son of God could not die by chance, nor the 
greateft thing that ever came to pafs in nature, be left to an 
undeterminate event. South. 

2 . Not fixed.- 

Fluid, flippery, and underminate it is of itfelf. More. 

UNDETE'RMINATENESS. 1 r re 7 • , i 

Unde termination. [ *•/ £ from 

1. Uncertainty; indecifion. 

He is not left barely to the uncletermination , incertainty 
and unfteadinefs of the operation of his faculties, without a 
certain, fecret, predifpofition of them to what is right. Hale. 

2 . The ftate of not being fixed, or invincibly diredled. 

The idea of a free agent is undeterminatenefs to one part, 
before he has made choice. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

Undetermined, adj. 

1. Unfettled ; undecided. , 

He has left his fucceflion as undetermined , as if he had fa 
nothing about it. Loc.e. 

Extended wide 

In circuit, undetermin’d lquare or round. Mi ton. 

2 . Not limited ; not regulated. 

It is difficult to conceive that any fuch thing fiioulu be as 
matter, undetermined by fomething called form. 
Undevo'ted. adj. Not devoted. « 

The lords Say and Brooke, two popular men, and fi 10 ’ 
undevoted to the church, positively relufed to make any uc 
proteftation. Clarendon ^ 
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rr T Tph anous. adj. Not pellucid; not tranfparent. . 

l ND \Vhen the materials of glafs melted, with calcined tin, 

, p rom n 0 fed a mafs undiapbanous and white, this white 

ha 'mel is the bafis of all concretes, that goldimiths employ in 
enamel V> B , Qn Colours. 

enamelling. J 

TT -m'D. the preterite of undo. 

U ‘ N Th jc fo undid all I had done before : 

I could attempt, and he endure no more. 

tkdige'sted. adj. Not conceded. 

Ambition, the difeafe of virtue, bred 
Like furfeits from an undigefed tulnefs, 

Meets death in that which is the means of life. Denham. 

The glaring fun breaks in at ev’ry chink ; 

Yet plung’d in floth we lie, and fnore fupine. 

As fill’d with fumes of undigefed wine. _ Dryden. 

Meat remaining In the ftomach undigefed , dejedlion ol 
anoetite, wind coming upwards, are figns of a phlegmatick 
conffitution. o ArbuthnotonDut. 

Undi'ght. preterite put off. It is queftionable whethei it 
have a prefent tenfe. 

From her fair head her fillets fhe undight , 

And laid her ftole afide. Fairy fjueen. 

End iY ted. adj. Not imprefled by a blow. 

] muft lid all the fea of pirates ; this greed upon. 

To part with unhackt edges, and bear back 
Our barge undinted. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopat) a. 

UndimiRished. adj. Not impaired ; not leffened. 

I frill accounted myfelf undiminifoed of my largeft concel- 


1. 


fions. 


K. Charles. 


Think not, revolted fpirit ! thy fliape the fame. 

Or undiminijb’d brightnefs, to be known 
As when thou flood’d: in heav’n, upright and pure. Milton. 

Sergius, who a bad caufe bravely try’d, 

All of" a piece, and undiminif0 d, dy’d. Dryden. 

The deathlefs mufe, with undiminijh’d rays. 

Through diftant times the lovely dame conveys. Addifon. 
When facrilegious hands had rafed the church, even to 
the foundation, thefe charities they differed to ftand undimi¬ 
nijh’d , untouch’d. Atterbury. 

Undi'pped. [un and dip.] Not dipped ; not plunged. 

I think thee 

Impenetrably good ; but, like Achilles, 

Thou had’ft a foft Egyptian heel undip’d. 

And that has made thee mortal. Dryden’s Cleomencs. 

Undike'cted. adj. Not diredled. 

The realm was left, like a fhip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, unruled and undirected of any : for they to whom 
die was committed, fainted or forfook their charge. Spenfer. 
Could atoms, which, with undirected flight. 

Roam’d through the void, and rang’d the realms of night. 
Of reafon deftitute, without intent, 

In order march. Blackmore on the Creation . 

UndisceRnible. adj. Not to be difeerned ; invifible. 

I fhou’d be guiltier than my guiltinefs. 

To think I fhould be undifcernible , 

When I pereceive your grace. Shakefpeare. 

The apoftle knowing that the diftin&ion of thefe characters 
was undifcernible by men in this life, admonifhes thofe, who 
had the moft comfortable affurances of God’s favour, to be 
neverthelefs apprehenfive. Rogers's Sermons. 

UndisceRnibly. adj. Invifibly; imperceptibly. 

Many lecret indifpofitions will undifcernibly fteal upon the 
foul, and it will require time and clofe application to recover 
it to the fpiritualities of religion. South’s Sermons . 

Untdisce'rned. adj. Not obferved ; not difeovered ; not 
deferied. 

Our profeffion, though it leadeth us into many truths 
undifeerned by others, yet doth difturb their communica¬ 
tions. Browne’s Vulg. Err ours. 

Broken they break, and rallying they renew. 

In other forms, the military fliew : A 

At laft in order undifeern’d they join, v 

And march together in a friendly line. Drydeiu 

Undisce'rnedly. adv. So as to be undifeovered. 

Some affociated particles of falt-petre, by lurking undifeern- 
edly in the fixed nitre, had efcaped the analyling violence of 
the file. Boyle. 

Lndisce / rning. adj. Injudicious; incapable of making due 
difiineftion. 

Undifcerning mufe, which heart, which eyes, 

In this new couple doft thou prize ? Donne. 

His long experience informed him well ©f the ftate of 
England ; but of foreign tranfaclions, he was entirely undif¬ 
cerning and ignorant. Clarendon. 

Thus her blind filler, fickle fortune, reigus. 

And undifcerning (catters crowns and chains. Pope. 

ndis-co rding. adj. Not difagreeing; not jarring in mufick. 
VV e on earth, with undijcot ding voice. 

May rightly anfwer that melodious noife; 

As once we did, ’till difproportion’d fin 

Jarr’d againft nature’s chime. Milton . 


Undisciplined, adj. 

Not fubdued to regularity and order. 

To be difpenfed withal is an argument of natural infirmity, 
if it be neceffary ; but if it be not, it fignifies an undgaphnei 
and unmortified fpirit. Taylor s Rule of Holy Ltmng~ 

Divided from thofe climes where art prevails ; 
Undifciplin'd by precepts of the wife ; 

Our inborn paffions will not brook contioul; 

We follow nature. Phlh V- 

2. Untaught; uninftruefted. , ... , 

A gallant man had rather fight to great di fad vantages in 

the field, in an orderly way, than fkuffle with an undifci- 

plin’d rabble. , K ‘ C f ares ' 

Dry is a man of a clear head, but few words ; and gains 

the fame advantage over Puzzle, that a fmall body oMegu- 
lar troops would gain over a numberlefs, undifaplind ml- 
litia . 1 Spectator, N ’. 477. 

Undisco'ver able. adj. Not to be found out. 

He was to make up his accounts, and by an eafy, undijco * 
verable cheat, he could provide againft the impending 

diftrefs. , Ro & ers - 

Undisco'vered. adj. Not feen; not deferied ; not found out. 
Coming into the falling of a way, which led us into a 
place, of each fide whereof men might ealily keep them- 
felves undifeovered, I was encompaffed fuddenly by a great 
troop of enemies. * Sidney. 

When the griefs of Job were exceeding great, his words 
accordingly to open them were many : howbeit, 
his feeming they were undifeovered. 

Time glides, with unclijcover’d hafte ; 

The future but a length behind the paft. 

By your counlels we are brought to view 
A rich and undifcovei’d world in you. Dryden. 

In fuch paffages I difeover’d fome beauty yet undifco¬ 
ver’d. Dryden. 

UndiscreeT. adj. Not wife ; imprudent. 

If thou be among the undifcreet, obferve 


ftill unto 
Hooker. 

Dryden. 


the 1 time. 
Ecelus xxvii. 

Undisguised, adj. Open; artlefs; plain; expofed to view. 

If thou art Venus, 

Difguis’d in habit, undijguis’d in ftiape ; 

O help us, captives, from our chains t’fcape. Dryden. 

If once they can dare to appear openly and undifguifed > 
when they can turn the ridicule upon ferioufnefs and piety, 
the contagion fpreads like a peftilence. Rogers s Sermons . 
Undisho'noured. adj. Not dilhonoured. 

Keep then fair league and truce with thy true bed : 

I live diftained, thou undijhonoured. Shakejpeare. 

Undisma'yed. adj. Not difeouraged ; not depreffed with 
fear. 

He in the midft thus undifmay’d began. Milton’s P. Lof. 
He aim’d a blow againft his undifmay d adverfary. Arbuth , 
Though oft repuls’d, again 

They rally undij may d. Philips , 

Undisobli'ging. adj. Inoffenfive. 

All this he would have expatiated upon, with connexions 
of the difeourfes, and the moft eafy, undifobliging tran- 
fttions. Broome’s Notes on the lhadl 

UndispeRsed. adj. Not fcatteredi 

We have all the redolence of the perfumes we bum upon 
his altars ; the fmoke doth vanifli ere it can reach the Iky ; 
and whilft it is undifperfed, it but clouds it. Boyle. 

Undisposed, adj. Not bellowed. 

The employments were left undifpofed of, to keep alive 
the hopes of impatient candidates. Swift . 

Undispi/ted. adj. Incontrovertible; evident. 

You, by an v.ndijputed title, are the king of poets. Dryden . 
That virtue and vice tend to make thefe men happy, or 
miferable, who feverally pradlife them, is a propofition of 
undoubted, and by me undifputed , truth. Atterbury . 

UndisseGibled. adj. 

1. Openly declared. 

2 . Honeft, not feigned. 

Ye are the fons of a clergy, whofe undiffembled and unli¬ 
mited veneration for the holy feriptures, hath not hindered 
them from paying an inferiour, but profound regard to the 
bell interpreters of it, the primitive writers. Atterbury. 

Undi'ssipated. adj. Not fcattered ; not difperfed. 

Such little primary maffes as our propofition mentions, 
may remain undiffipated. Boyle • 

UndissoRving. adj . Never melting. 

Not cold Scythia’s undijjolving fnows, 

Nor the parch’d Lybian lands thy hufband bore. 

But mild Parthenope. Addifon s Remarks on Italy 

Undiste'mpered. adj. 

1. Free from difeafe. 

2 . Free from perturbation. 

Some luch laws may be confidered, in fome parliament 
that Ihall be at leilure, tirom the urgency of more prefling 
affairs, and fhall be cool and undif enipered. Temple. 
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Shakefpeare. 
Shakefpeare. 


U N D 

^NblSTlRcUISHABLE. adj. 

!• Not to be diftinclly feen. 

Thefe things feem fmall and undijimgujlmble 

Like far oft mountains turned into clouds. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For lack of tread, are undijimgmjkable. ionanejfeare. 

mdfJ',ZTT/ XS aredeftro y’ d > and the materials mixtin an 
undijtingmjhable confufion. Re e - 

2 . Not to be known by any peculiar property. 

•itou^hf ? unii J iin Z ui J hahl ‘ from another, from which 

it ought to be different. r , 

Undistinguished. adj. * 

1. Not marked out by obje&s or intervals. 

’T is longer fince the creation of angeis than of the world, 
by feven hundred years: whereby we would mark out fo 
much of that undiftinguif'd duration, as we fuppofe would 
have admitted feven hundred annual revolutions of the 

2. Not feen, or not to be feen otherwife than confufedly ; not 
feparately and plainly defcried. 

T is like the milky way, all over bright; 

But fown fo thick with flats, ’tis undiJimguiJh’d Wgbt. Dryden. 

Wrinkles imdiftmgmjh’d pals, 

For I m afham’d to ufe a glafs. Sivift 

3. Admitting nothing between ; having no intervenient fpace. 

Uh undijhngmjh’d fpace of woman’s will ! Shakefpeare. 

X he undijiinguijtid feeds of good and ill, 

Heav n, in his bofom, from our knowledge hides. Dryden . 

4. Not marked by any particular property. 

Sleep to thofe empty lids 
Is grown a ftranger; and day and night, 

As undiftinguifh’d by my deep, as fight. 

5. Not treated with any particular refpedl. 

Sad chance of war ! now deftitute of aid. 

Palls undijlinguijl) d by the viCtor fpade. 

Undisti nguishing. adj. Making no difference. 

The promifcuous and undijlinguifhing diftribution of good 
and evil, which was necefiary for carrying on the defigns of 
providence in this life, will be re&ified in another. Addifon. 

Undijhnguifhing compliance will vitiate the tafte of the 
readers. r, , 

2 . Not to be plainly difcerned. 

^ordefiret^ 1 ^ 15 * Notper P lexed contrariety of thoughts 

When Enoch had walked with God, he was fo far from 
being tired with that lafting afliduity, that he admitted him 

a / . I f ( P re ^mediate, and more undiftrafted communion with 

himfelf. r> / 

U , , _ Hoyle, 

mdistra CTEDLY. adv. Without difturbance from contra- 
nety of fentiments. 

St. Paul tells us, that there is difference betwixt married 
and fingle pcrfons; the affections of the latter beincr at liberty 
t to devote themfelves more undijhattedly to God. & Boyle, 
UndistraRtedness. n, f freedom from interruption by 
different thoughts. J 

The ftrange confufions of this nation diflurb that calmnefs 

m 1 rm onrl HI * A+, ~ +.L ^ 


U N D 


Denham . 


Pope . 


Boyle . 


Milton . 


Dryden, 


of mind, and undiftrattednefs of thoughts. 

Undisturbed, adj. 

I. Freedom perturbation ; calm ; tranquil. 

^ To our high-rais’d phantafy prefent 
7 hat undi/lurbed fong of pure content. 

The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian Ihore, 

Lull’d in their eafe, and undi/lurb’d before. 

Are all on fire. ^ 

A ftate, where our imitation of God (hall end in the un- 
dijlurbed fruition of him to all eternity. Atterbury. 

Fo be widijlurbed in danger, fedately to confider what is 
litteff to be done, and to execute it fteadily, is a complex 
idea of an a&ion, which may exift. But to be undi/lurbed 
in danger, without ufing one’s reafon, is as real an idea as 
the other. £***#. 

2. Not interrupted by any hindrance or moleftation. 

Nature flints our appetite. 

And craves no more than undifturb’d delight; 

Which minds, unmix’d with cares and fears, obtain ; 

A foul ferene, a body void of pain. Dryden, 

^ Unvex’d with quarrels, undifturb’d with noife. 

The country king his peaceful realm enjoys. Dryden: 

The Englifh, undifturb’d, fubmifs obey. Philips . 

3. Not agitated. 

A good confcience is a port which is Iand-lock’d on every 
fide, where no winds can poffibly invade. There a man 
may not only fee his own image, but that of his maker, 
clearly reflected from the undi/lurb’d and filent waters. Dryden . 

UndistuRbedly. adv. Calmly; peacefully. 

Our minds are fo weak, that they have need of all the 
afliflances can be procured, to lay before them undi/lurbedly 
the thread and coherence of any difeourfe. Locke. 

(JndivFdable. adj. Not feparable ; not fufeeptive of divifion; 

The befl aCtors in the world for tragedy, pafloral, feene 
mdividable> or poem unlimited. Shakefp. Hamlet . 


Wre. 


Milt 


'on. 


TW T° W C T eS hu(b “ d , 

T h ; e f°i t us b eftran r d from *** 

V c f bem g Grange to me • 

That undividable , incorporated 3 

Am better than thy dear felf’s 

Undivi'ded. adj. Unbroken ; whole no?' > 

Love .s not divided between God’and 

muft love God with all our heart • tint i S enem y : w e 

and undivided affeCtion. TavlaS P ? Ve blm a whole 

c extends through all extent ' *** ttSf 

Spreads undivided , operates unfpent 

Unihvu lgejo. adj Secret; not promulgated P *• 

Find . .S thC S re2t g° d S S 

fL, d out their enemies now Tremhl^ 

That haft within thee undivulged enn es “ WretCh > 
Unwh.pp’d of juftice. 4 , , 

To Und'o. V.a. preterite undid-, participleTff' ^ Lmr ' 
[from do .J ’ l iC1 P Ie P a ffive undone . 

U T ° ™ I ? ; t0 brin g to deftruaion. 

g oo d ;Vo wtdi^ feva ■» 

Subdued, undone, they did at laft obey, HayWt,ri 
And change then ow „ f or t h e i r invader’s wav R-.f 
Where, with like hafte, though feveral wavs 
Some to undo, and fome to be undone. X ^ ™"> 
H.ther ye come, di/like, and fo undo 
i he players, and difgrace the poet too n ; 

When I behold the charming maid, Da ’‘""- 

WIT tim , CS m ™ e . un f n ‘ i while hope and fear, 

With variety of pain diftrafl me. M A„,, r , 

T ° !?? fe °P“ " hat is Ihut or faftened ; to uLvef 

p be y Jarful do their hands undo ; 

B Praf’ h 7 i r ° t er; friend doth friend fotfake; Sidm 

Pray this button. fc/w, g- Tf 

We implore thy powerful hand, 

1 o undo the charmed band 

Of true virgin here diflrefs’d. 

Were men fo dull, they cou’d not fee 

1 hat Lyce painted, fhould they flee, 

Like Ample birds, into a net. 

So grofsly woven and ill-fet; 

Her own teeth would undo the knot, 

And let all go that fhe had got. 

an ° , an S e ^. n y tbill S to its former flate; to recall, or 
annul any aCnon. 

ma y know J that we are far from prefumino- to 
hink that men can better any thing which God hath done 
even as we are from thinking, that men fhould prefume to 
undo fome things of men, which God doth know they can- 

n0t better ’ j Lhr. 

it was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo. Shakefpeare’s Tempejf. 

We leem ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo ; 

Gf nothing he made us, and we flrive too. 

To bring ourfelves to nothing back. Bonne. 

They make the Deity do and undo , go forward and back¬ 
wards. . Burnet’s Theory of the Earth . 

By granting me fo foon, 

He has the merit of the gift undone. Dryden. 

Without this our repentance is not real, becaufe we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault. rr “” ' r 

Now will this woman, with a fingle glance 
Undo what I’ve been labouring all this while. 

When in time the martial maid 
Found out the trick that Venus play’d. 

She fhakes her helm; fhe knits her brows. 

And, fir d with indignation, vows, 

Tomorrow e’er the fetting fun. 

She’d all undo , that fhe had done. 

Undoing, adj. Ruining; deflrudive. 

Tbe great and undoing mifehief which befalls men, is by 
their being mifreprefented. South. 

Undoing, n.f Ruin; deflruClion; fatal mifehief. 

To the utter undoing of fome , many things by flriClnefs of 
law may be done, which equity and honefl meaning for- 
biddeth. Hooker. 

lalfe luflre could dazzle my poor daughter to her un¬ 
doing- Addijhn’s Guardian. 

Fools that we are, we know that ye deceive us; 

Yet ad, as if the fraud was pleafing to us, 

And our undoing joy. Rowe’s Royal Convtrh 

Undo'ne. adj. [from undo. J 

1. Not done ; not performed. 

Do you fmell a fault ? 

I cannot wifh the fault undone , the 
Iflue of it being fo proper. 

2. Ruined ; brought to dellrudion. 

Already is the work begun; 

And we reft aU undone , till all be done. Daniel’s Civ. War 


Tillotfon . 
Addifon. 


Swift. 


Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 


There 


U N D 

There was no opportunity to call either of thefe two great 
perinsto account for what they had done, or whatthey had 

u'pVubted. adj. Indubitable; indifputable ; unqueftion- 

^His fad till now, came not to an undoubted proof. Shakefp . 
Thou, fpirit, who ledll this glorious eremite 

Into the defart, his vidorious field, 

Ap-ainft the fpiritual foe, and brought ft him thence, 

ByVroof th } undoubted fon of God, infpire. Mm,. 

The relations of your trials may be received as undoubted 
records of certain events, and as fecurely be depended on as 
[he propofitions of Euclid. , , . Glanvdle. 

Made the world tremble with a num rous holt, 

And of undoubted vidory did boaft. Waller. 

Though none of thefe be ftrid demonftration, yet we have 
an undoubted aflurance of them, when they are proved by the 
beft arguments that the nature of the thing will bear. Tillotjon. 
Undoubtedly, adv. Indubitably; without queftion; with- 

° Ut Some b fault undoubtedly there is in the very refemblance of 

•j i Hooker. 

idolaters. 

This cardinal, undoubtedly 

Was fafhion’d to much honour. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Undoubtedly God will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure. Milton’s Par. Loft. 

The original is undoubtedly one of the greateft this age has 

produced. „ Dr yd‘"- 

He that believes the chriftian dodrine, if he adhere to it, 
and live accordingly, {hall undoubtedly be faved. Tillotfon. 

Undo'ubting. adj. Admitting no doubt. 

They to whom all this is revealed, and received with an 
undoubting faith, if they do not prefently fet about fo eafy 
and fo happy a talk, muft acknowledge themfelves in the 
number of the blind. Hammond. 

Undra'wn. adj. Not pulled by any external force. 

Forth rufh'd 

The chariot of paternal deity undrawn , 

Flafhing thick flames, wheel within wheel; 

Itfelf inftind with fpirit, but convoy’d 
By four cherubick fhapes. Milton’s Par. Lofl. 

Undre'aded. adj. Not feared. 

Better far. 

Than ftill at hell’s dark threfhold t’have fat watch, 
TJnnam’d, undreaded , and thyfelf half ftarv’d. Milton. 
UndRe'amed. adj. Not thought on. 

A courfe more promifing. 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 
To unpath’d waters, undream d ftiores ; moft certain 
To miferies enough. Shakfp. Winter Tale . 

To Undre'ss. v. a. [from drefs.j 
I. To diveft of eloaths ; to ftrip. 

Undrefs you, and come now to bed. Shakefpeare. 

All were ftol’n afide. 

To counfel and undrefs the bride. Suckling. 

Her fellows prefs’d. 

And the reluctant nymph by force undrefs’d. Addifon’s Ovid. 
•2. To diveft of ornaments, or the attire of oftentation. 

Undrefs d at evening, when fhe found 
Their odours loft, their colours paft, 

She chang’d her look. Prior. 

URdress. n.f. A loofe or negligent drels. 

Reform her into eafe. 

And put her in undrefs to make her pleafe. Dryden. 

Undre'ssed. adj. 

1. Not regulated. 

Thy vineyard lies half prun’d, and half undrefs’d. Dryden. 

2 . Not prepared for ufe. 

The common country people wore perones, fhoes of un- 
drejfed. leather. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Undried, adj. Not dried. 

Their titles in the field were try’d : 

Witnefs the frefh laments, and fun’ral tears undry’d. Dryden. 
Four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will make 
one of dry. Mortimer’s Hufbahdry, 

UndriRen. adj. Not impelled either way. 

As wint’ry winds contending in the fky. 

With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 

The doubtful rack of heav’n 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriv’n. Dryden. 
Undro ss y. adj. Free from recrement. 

When a noontide fun, with fummer beams 
Harts through a cloud, her watry Ikirts are edg’d 
With lucid amber, or undrojfy gold. Philips. 

Undu'bitable. adj . Not admitting doubt; unqueftionable. 
Let that principle* that all is matter, and that there is no¬ 
thing elfe, be received for certain and undubitabk , and it will 

be eafy to be feen, what confequences it will lead us 
into. 

Undu'e. adj. [indue, Fr.] 

T Not right; not legal. 


Locke. 



U N E 

That proceeding being at that time taxed lor rigorous and 
undue , in matter and manner, makes it very probable there 
was fome greater matter againft her. bacon: 

2 . Not agreeable to duty. 

He will not proftitute his power to mean and undue ends, 
nor ftoop to little and low arts of courting the people. Atterb. 
U'ndulary. adj. [from iindub, Lat.] Playing like waves; 
playing with intermifiions. 

The blafts and undulary breaths thereof maintain no cer- 
tainty in their courfe. Browne ’j Vulgar E< rears. 

To U'ndulate. v.a. [from undulo , Lat.] To drive back¬ 
ward and forward ; to make to play as v/aves. 

Breath vocalized, t. e. vibrated and undulated , may in a 
different manner affe<Sl the lips, or tongue, or palate, and 
iniprefs a fwift, tremulous motion, which breath alone palling 
fmooth doth not. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To URdulate. v.n. To play as waves in curls. 

Through undulating air the founds are lent. 

And fpread o’er all the fluid element. Pope . 

Undula'tion. n.f [from undulate.j Waving motion. 

Worms and leeches will move both ways ; and fo will 
rrioft of thofe anirhals, whofe bodies confift of round and an¬ 
nulary fibres, and move by undulation , tnat is, like the 
waves of the lea. Browne s Hulgar E? :ours. 

All tuneable founds are made by a regular vibration of the 
fonorous body, and undulation of the air, proportionable to 
the acutenefs and gravity of the tone. Holder. 

Two parallel walls beat the fouild back on each othei, till 
the undulation is quite worn out. Addifon. 

U'nduLatory adj. [from undulate.j Moving in the manner 
of waves. 

A conftant unduhtory motion is perceived by looking through 
telefcopes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

UnduRy. adv. Not properly ; not according to duty. 

Men unduely exercife their zeal againft pcrfons; not only 
againft evil perfons, but againft thole that are the moft vene¬ 
rable. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Undu'teous. adj. Not performing duty ; irreverent; difobe- 
difent. 

She and I, long fince contrafled. 

Are now fo fure, that nothing can dillolvC us. 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of difobedience, or uncluteous title. Shakefp. 

In Latium fafe he lay. 

From his unduteous fon, and his ufurping fway. Dryden: 
Undu'tiful. adj. Not obedient; not reverent. 

England thinks it no good policy to have that realm planted 
with Englifh, left they fhould grow fo undutiful as the Irifh, 
and become more dangerous. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

No man’s reafon did ever dictate to him, that it is fit for 
a creature not to love God ; to be undutiful to his great fo- 
vereign, and ungrateful to his beft benefactor. Tillotfofi. 

UnDu'tifully. adv. [from undutiful .] Not according to duty. 

The fifh had long in Caefar’s ponds been fed. 

And from its lord undutifully fled. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Undu'tifulness. n t f. Want of refpect; irreverence; dif¬ 
obedience. 

I would have thought they would rather have held in, and 
ftaid all the other from undutifulnefs , than need to be forced 
thereunto themfelves. Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Forbidding undutifulnefs td fuperiours, fedition and rebel¬ 
lion againft magiftracy. Tillotfon. 

Undy'ing. adj. Not deftroyed ; not perifhing. 

Driven down 

To chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worm. Milton. 
Unea'rned. adj. Not obtained by labour or merit; 

As I am honeft Puck, 

If we have knearned luck. 

Now to ’fcape the ferpent’s tongue* 

We will make amends ere long. Shakefpeare. 

Our work is brought to little, though beeun 
Early, and th’ hour of fupper comes unearn’d. Milton . 

Wilt thou rather chufe 
To lie fupinely, hoping heav’n will blefs 
Thy flighted fruits, and give thee bread unearn’d l Philips: 
UneaRthed. adj. Driven from the hold. 

The mighty robber of the fold; 

Is from his craggy, winding haunts unearth’d. Thomfon. 
UneaRthly. adj. Not terreftrial. 

The facrifice 

How ceremonious, folemn, and unearthly 
It was i’ th’ offering ! Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

Une'asily. adv. Not without pain. 

He lives uneafily under the burden. _£> Efiran^e. 

They make mankind their enemy by their unjuft a&ion?* 
and conlequently live more uneafily in the world than other 
men. c r' II t(~ 

Une'asiness. n.f. Trouble; perplexity; ftate of difquiet 

Not a fubjeCt 

Sits in heart-grief and uneaftnefs , 

Under the fweet (hade of your government. Shakefpeare , 
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U N E 


X he fame uneafinefs which ev’ry thino' 

Gives to our nature, life muft alfo bring. Denham . 

Wc may be laid to live like thofe who have their hope in 
another life, il we bear the uneafineffes that befall us here 
with conftancy. _ Atterbury. 

Alen aie uiiiatisfied with their ftation, and create to them- 
felves all the uneafinefs of v/ant. They fancy themfelves poor, 
and under this perluafion feel all the difquiet of real po- 

vcr }J: . Rogers’s Sermons . 

riis Majefty will maintain his juft authority over them ; 
"and whatever uneafinefs they may give themfelves, they can 
create none in him. Addfon’s Freeholder. 

The libels againft his grandfather, that fly about his very 
court, give him uneafinefs . Swift 

Un Uasy. adj. 

1. Painful ; giving difturbancc. 

1 he wileft oi the Gentiles forbad any libations to be made 
lor dead infants, as believing they palled into happinefs 
tbiough the way cf mortality, and for a few months wore an 
. uneafy garment. Taylor’s Rule of Holy Lsving. 

On a tottering pinacle the ftanding is uneafy , and the fall 
deadly. ^ Decay of Piety. 

His prefent thoughts are uneafy , becaufe his prefent ftate 
does not pleafe him. L’Efirange. 

Uneafy life to me. 

Still watch’d and importun'd, but vvorfe for thee. Dryden. 

2 . Diiturbed ; not at eafo. 

Happy low ! lie down ; 

Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Uneafy juftice upward flew, 

And both the fillers to the ftars withdrew. _ f _ 

1 he paflion and ill language proceeded from a gall’d and 
uneafy mind. Tillptfon. 

It is luch a pleafure as makes a man reftlefs and uneafy , 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryden. 


U N E 

Unemployed, adj. 

1. Not bufy ; at leifure ; idle. 

. Other creatures, all day long 
Rove idk unemploy’d, and lefs need reft. Milton’s » t * 

l u th ° U then ferVe Philiftines with that gif- " L ^‘ 

M hich was exprefly given thee to annoy them ? 

Better at home he bedrid, not only idle 7 
Inglorious, unemploy’d, with age out-worn. 

Our wile creator has annexed to feveral ob^s sJt T 
ideas we receive of them, as alfo, to feveral of our ^ ^ 
a concomitant pleafure, that thofe faculties which u ghtS ’ 
dewed with, might not remain idle and e !»‘ 

2. Wot engaged in any particular work. r J * Locke > 

Pales unhonour’d, Ceres unemplov'd. 

Were all forgot. 

Men, foured with poverty, and memploy’d , eafilv ^ 

any profpe# of change. 1 y ? *nto 

U.ve'mptiable. adj. Not to be emptied ; inexhauffible 

whatsoever men or angels know, it is as a drop of that 

z&2£r m wi<aom ’ which hath 

Unendowed .adj. Not inverted ; not graced. ^r} er ' 
A man rather unadorned with any parts of’quickneft 
unendowed with any notable virtues, than notorious for’ an , 
defect of underftanding. p, yv 

Afpiring, fa&ious, fierce and loud, «rcndpi. 

With grace and learning unendow’d. g - r 

Unengaged, adj. Not engaged; not appropriated. ' 
When we have/unk the only unengaged revenues left, 0 ur 


Swift. 


Drydt 


len. 


exciting frefh defires. 


Addiji 


One would wonder how any perfon fhould defire to be 
king of a country, in which the eftablilhed religion is diredlly 
oppofite to that he profeftes. Were it poflible for fuch a one 
to accomphfti his defigns, his own reafon might tell him, 
there could not be a more uneafy prince, nor a more unhappy 
people. Addijon s Freeholder. 

It we imagine ourfelves intitled to any thing we have not, 
we fhall be uneafy in the want of it; and that uneafinefs will 
expole us to all the evil perfuafions of poverty. Rogers. 

1 he foul, uneafy and confin’d from home, 

Refts and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

3. Conftraining; cramping. 

Some fervile imitators 
Prefcribe at firft fuch ftridt, uneafy rules. 

As they muft ever flavifhly obferve. Rofcommon. 

4. Not unconftrained ; not difengaged. 

In converfation, a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s be¬ 
haviour, inftead of being mended, will be conftrained, un- 
eafy , and ungraceful. Locke. 

5. Peevilh ; difficult to pleafe. 

A four, untraclable nature, makes him uneafy to thofe who 
approach him. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 469. 

6. Difficult. Out of ufe. 

We will, not appearing what we are, have fome queftion 
with the fhepherd : from his fimplicity, I think it not uneafy 
to get the caufe of my fon’s refort thither. Shakefp. 

This fwift bufinefs 

I muft uneafy make ; left too light winning 
Make the prize light. Shakefpeare’s Tempefi. 

Divers things, knowable by the bare light of nature, are 
yet fo uneafy to be fatisfaclorily underftood, that, let them be 
delivered in the cleareft expreffions, the notions themfelves 
will appear obfeure. Boyle. 

UneaGen. adj. Not devoured. 

Though they had but two horfes left uneaten , they had 
never fu ffered a fummons to be fent to them. Clarendon. 

Une^th. adv. [from eath, ea^>, Saxon; eafy.] 

1. Not eafily. Out of ufe. 

Uneath may file endure the flinty ftreet, 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet: Shakefp. 

2 . It feems in Sperfcr to fignify the fame as beneath. Under; 
below. 

A roaring, hideous found. 

That all the air with terror filled wide, 

And feem’d uneath to fhake the ftedfaft ground. Fairy fjfueen, 

UneGifying. adj. Not improving in good life. 

Our practical divinity is as found and affedling, as that of 
our popifh neighbours is flat and unedifying. Atterbury. 

UneleGted. adj. Not chofen. 

Putting him to rage. 

You fhould have ta’en th’ advantage of his choler. 

And pafs’d him undented. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Un eligible. adj. Not worthy to be chofen. 

Both extremes, above or below the proportion of our cha¬ 
racter, are dangerous ; and ’tis hard to determine which is 
moft uneligible. Rogers’s Sermons. 


Creech. 


incumbrances muft remain perpetual. 

Unenjoy ed. adj. Not obtained ; not poffeffed. 

Kach day s a miftrefs, umnjoy’d before ; 

Like travellers, we’re pleas’d with feeing more. 
Unenjo'ying. adj. Notufing; having no & fruition. 

The more we have, the meaner is ourftore;' 

Th’ unenjoying , craving wretch is poor. 
UnenlEchtened. adj. Not illuminated. 

Moral virtue natural reafon, unenlightened bv revelation 
prefcribe.. ' Atnriurl 

Unenlarged, adj. Not enlarged ; narrow, contracted. 
Unenlarged fouls are difgufted with the wonders which the 
microicope has difeovered concerning the fliape of little ani¬ 
mals, which equal not a pepper-eorn. Watts. 

Lnenslaved. adj. Free; not enthralled. 

By thee 

She fits a fov’reign, unenfiav'd and free. Addijon. 

UnentertaYning. adj. Giving no delight; giving no enter¬ 
tainment. 

It was not nnentertaining to obferve by what degrees I 
ceafed to be a witty writer. Pope. 

Une'nvjed. adj. Exempt from envy. 

I he fortune, which no body fees, makes a man happy 
and unenvied. Bacon. 

This lofs 

Thus far at leaft recover’d, hath much more 
Eftablifh’d in a fafe, unenvied throne, 

Yielded with full confent. Milton’s Par. Lofi. 

Thefe unenvied ftand ; 

Since what they acl, tranfeends whatthey command. Denham. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy d peace, 

Is all expencelefs, and procur’d with eafe. Blackmore. 

Beneath our humble cottage let us hafte, 

And here, unenvy’d, rural dainties tafte.. Pope’s Odyjfey. 
Unento'mbed. adj. Unburied ; uninterred. 

Think’ft thou unentomb’d to crofs the floods ? Dryden. 
Une'quable. adj. Different from itfelf; diverfe. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the mod 
unfettled and unequable of feafons. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Une'qual. adj. [ inaqualis , Lat.J 

1. Not even. 

There fits deformity to mock my body; 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fize. Shahefpeare. 

You have here more than one example of Chaucer’s un¬ 
equal numbers. Dryden. 

2. Not equal; inferiour. 

Among unequal r, what fociety ? Milton. 

To blifs unknown my lofty foul afpires; 

My lot unequal to my vaft defires. Arbuthnot. 

3. Partial; not beftowing on both the fame advantages. 

When to conditions of unequal peace, 

He fhall fubmit, then may he not polfefs 
Kingdom nor life. 

4. \_Inegaf Fr.] Difproportionate ; ill matched 

Unequal work we find, 

Againft unequal arms to fight in pain. 

From his ftrong arm I faw his rival run, 

And in a croud th’ unequal combat fhun. 

Fierce Belinda on the baron flies, 

Nor fear’d the chief th’ unequal fight to try. 

5. Not regular; not uniform. 

So ftrong, yet fo unequal pulfes beat. 

6 


Denham• 

Mill® 1 ' 

Dryden. 

Pope. 

Dryden. 

'Un- 
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ra *Chrift’s love to God is filial and unequalable. Boyle. 

U-k guali ed. adj. Unparallelled ; unrivalled in excellence. 

" ’ jjy t hofe unequalled and invaluable bleffings, he manifefted 
how much he hated fin, and how much he loved finners. Boyle. 
Dorinda came, diverted of the fcorn. 

Which the unequall’d maid fo long had worn. Rofcoimnon. 

Une / QU aLLY * odv. In different degrees; in diiproportion one 
to the other. 

When we view fome well-proportion’d dome. 

No fingle parts unequally furprize; 

All comes united to th’ admiring eyes. Pope. 

Une'qualness. n.f Inequality; ftate of being unequal. 

Une / QU itable - adj. Not impartial; not juft. 

We force him to ftand to thofe meafures which we think 
too unequitable to prefs upon a murderer. Decay of Piety. 

Unequi vocal, adj. Not equivocal. 

This conceit is erroneous, making putrefa&ive generations 
correfpondent unto feminal productions, and conceiving un¬ 
equivocal effects, and univocal conformity unto the effi¬ 
cient. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

UneGr ableness. n. f. Incapacity of errour. 

How much more than poflible that has been, the many 
innovations of that church witnefs ; and confequently the 
danger of prefuming upon the unerralienefs of a guide. 

Decay of Piety. 

Une rring, adj. [finerrans, Lat.] 

1. Committing no miftake. 

The irrefiftible infirmities of our nature, make a perfect 
and unerring obedience irnpoflible. Rogers's Sermens. 

Faff in chains conftrain the various God ; 

Who bound obedient to fuperior force, 

Unerring will prefcribe vour deftin’d courfe. Pope. 

His javelin threw. 

Hiding in air th ’unerring weapon flew. Dryden. 

2. Incapable.of failure; certain. 

The king a mortal {haft lets fly 
From his unerring hand. Denham. 

Is this th’ unerring power ? the ghoft reply’d ; 

Nor Phcebus flatter’d ; nor his anfwers ly’d. Dryden. 

Lovers of truth, for truth’s fake; there is this one unerring 
mark, the not entertaining any propofition, with greater 
affurance than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Locke „ 

Une'rringly. adv. Without miftake. 

What thofe figures are, that fhould be mechanically adapt¬ 
ed, to fall fo unerringly into regular compofitions, is beyond 
our faculties to conceive. Glanvilie. 

UnescheAvable. adj. Inevitable; unavoidable; not to be 
efcaped. 

He gave the mayor fuflicient warning to fhift for fiifety, if 
an unefchewable deftiny had not haltered him. Carew. 

Unespi ed. adj. Not feen ; undifeovered ; undeferied. 

1 reachery, guile, and deceit, are things which may for a 
while, but do not long go unefpied. Hooker. 

from living eyes her open fhame to hide, 

And live in rocks and caves long unejpy’d. Fairy ffuecn. 

Nearer to view his prey, and unejpy’d 
To mark what of their ftate he more might learn. Milton . 

The fecond fhaft came fwift and unejpy'd ; 

And pierc’d his hand, and nail’d it to his fide. Dryden. 

Unessential, adj. 

1. Not being of the la ft importance ; not conftituting effence. 

1 illotfon was moved rather with pity, than indignation, 
towards the perfons of thofe who differed from him^ in the 
unejfential parts of chriftianity. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

2. Void of real beins. 

The void profound 

Of unejfential night receives him next. Milton . 

Unesta'blished. adj. Not eftablifhed. 

From plain principles, doubt may be fairly folved, and not 
clapped up from petitionary foundations uneilablifioed. Brown. 

1-Wven. adj. 

1. Not even ; not level. 

Thde high wild hills, and rough, uneven ways. 

Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shakefp 

home faid it was beft to fight with the Turks In that 

“"even, mountain country, where the Turks chief ftrenerth 

coniitting in the multitude of his horfemen, fhould ft;Tnd 

him m fmall ftead. Knolles’s Hifi. of the Turks. 

tL i u y n made the S rountl uneven about their neft, infomuch 
that the flate did not lie flat. 

2. Not fuiting each other; not equal. 

The Hebrew verfe confifts of uneven feet. Peachatn 

Unevenness, n . f am . 

I. Surface not level; inequality of furface. 

Ihisfoftnefs of the foot, which yields, to the ruggednefs 

W ^u° f l r e r ° ads ’ FenderS the feet lefs ca P ab ^ of 

7W° m, - than WCrC m ° re f ° lid * Ra y on the Creation. 
Dar^ h 10Wlllch can continue ] ong in one and the fame 

' Dart ’ t le , bo( ty’ can be Propagated a long way from one 
o another, fuppofing the body homogeneal; fo that the 
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motion may not be reflected, refraefted, mterrupfed or dif- 
ordered by any unevennefs of the body. Nczvton. 

2. Turbulence ; changeable ftate. 

Edward II. though an unfortunate prince, and by reafon 
of the troubles and unevennefs of his reign, the very law 
itfelf had many interruptions ; yet it held its current in that 
ftate his father had left it in. Hale. 

3* Not fmoothnefs. 

Notwithftanding any fuch unevennefs or indiftiniftnefs in 
the ftyie of thofe places, concerning the origin and form of 
the earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Une'vitable. adj. [ inevitabilis , Lat. inevitable j Fr.] Inevi¬ 
table ; not to be efcaped. 

So jealous is fhe of my love to her daughter, that I never 
yet begin to open my mouth to the ur.evitable Philoclea, but 
that her unwifhed prefence gave my tale a conclufion, before 
it had a beginning. Sidney. 

UnexaGted. adj. Not exa&ed ; not taken by force. 

All was common, and the fruitful earth 
Was free, to give her unexaPted birth. Dryden. 

Unexa / mined. adj. Not enquired ; not tried ; not dilcufled. 
Yet within thefe five hours Haftings liv’d 
Untainted, unexamin d, free at liberty. Shahefpeare . 

They utter all they think, with a violence and indifpo- 
fition, unexamin’cl, without relation to perfon, place, or 
fitnefs. B. fohnfon. 

The moft pompous feeming knowledge, that is built on 
the unexaminecl prejudices of fenle, ftands not. Glanvilie. 
Unexampled, adj. Not known by any precedent or ex¬ 
ample. 

Charles returned with unexampled love from Algiers?Raleigh. 
O unexampl’d love ! 

Love no where to be found lefs than divine. Milton. 

God vouchfaf’d Enoch an unexampled exemption from 
death. Boyle. 

Your twice-conquer’d vaftals, 

Firft, by your courage, then your clemency. 

Here humbly vow to facrifice their lives, 

1 he gift of this your unexa?npled mercy, 

To your command: Denham’s Sophy. 

1 tune my pipe afrefh, each night and day. 

Thy unexampled goodnefs to extoll. Philips. 

Unexceptionable adj. Not liable to any obje&ion. 

Perfonal prejudices fhould not hinder us from pUrfuing, 
with joint hands and hearts, the unexceptionable defign of 
this pious inftitution. Atterbury. 

UnexcoGitable. adj. Not to be found out. 

Wherein can man refemble his unexcogitable power and 
^ perfe&nefs. ; Raleigh’s Hifi. of the World . 

Unexecuted, adj. Not performed ; not done. 

Leave unexecuted your own renowned knowledge. Shakefp . 

UnexcLsed. adj. Not fubjedl to the payment of excife. 

Unexe'mflifiedi. adj. Not made known by inftance or 
example. 

Thofe wonders a generation returned with fo unexemplified 
an ingratitude, that it is not the leaft of his wonders, that 
he would vcuchfafe to work any of them. Boyle. 

This being a new, unexemplify d kind of policy, muft pafs 
for the wifdom of this particular age, fcorning the examoles 
of all former ages. ~ South. 

Unexerci sed. adj. I 7 ot praclifed ; not experienced. 
Meflapus, with his ardour, warms 
A heartlefs train, unexercis’d in arms. Dryden, 

Abffradf ideas are not fo obvious to the yet unexercifed mind 
as particular ones. ' ' Locke. 

UnexeMpt. adj. Not free by peculiar privilege. 

You invert the cov’nants of her trull, ° 

And harfhly deal like an ill bori ower. 

With that which you receiv’d .on other terms. 

Scorning the unexempt condition 

By which all mortal frailty muft fubfift. Milton's 

Unexhausted, adj. [inexhaufius, Lat.] Not fpent; not drain¬ 
ed to the bottom. 

What avail her unexhaufied ftores ? 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns. AddiCan 
Unexpa'nded. adj. Not fpread out. 

Fvery foetus bears a fecret hoard ; 

With fleeping, unexpanded iflue ftor’d. Blackmore. 

Unexpected, adj. Not thought on ; Hidden ; not provided 
againft. 1 

Have wifdom to provide always beforehand, that thofe 
evils overtake us not, which death unexpected doth ufe to 
bring upon carelefs men; and although it be fudden in it- 

S’lSE* in regard of our pre T d mi 1 ds ’ i£ may 

U rh 1, h 1 Up0 " t Vlne p0Wer with fearfijUeft fufpicions, 
fchw1n.A U 1 °, the ™ lIe the moft ficred adorers thereof 

furh W °° k , u " y conflant refeiunon of mind in 
uch c...es, iaving only where unfeigned alfeition to God 

hand S' 5 thC m °* airured . confidence to be affifted by his 

Hooker , b. v. -tj. 1, 
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O unexpected ftroke ! worfe than death 1 
Mult I thus leave thee, paradiie ? Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Them unexpected joy furpriz’d, 

When the great enfign of Mefljah blaz’d. Milton. 

1 heir unexpected lofs and plaints out-breath’d. Milton. 

Some amazement ; 

But fuch as fprung from wonder, not from fear, 

It was fo unexpected. Denham's Sophy. 

i o the pale toes they fuddenly draw near. 

And furnmon them to unexpected fight. Dryden. 

Deep was the wound ; he ftagger’d with the blow, 

And turn’d him to his unexpected foe. Dryden. 

When Barcelona was taken by a moft unexpected accident 
of a bomb lighting on the magazine, then the Catalonians 
revolted. Swift. 

Unexpectedly, odv. Suddenly; at a time unthought of. 

Oft he feems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns. Milton s Agonijles. 

A moft bountiful prefent, when I was moft in want of it, 
came moft feafonably and unexpectedly to my relief. Dryden. 

If the concernment be poured in unexpectedly upon us, it 
overflows us. Dryden. 

You have fairer warning than others, who are unexpectedly 
cut oft'. Wake. 

My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to fee feveral 
dropping unexpectedly in the midft of mirth. Addifon. 

I hough you went away fo unexpectedly , yet we have inform¬ 
ed ourfelves of every thing that hath happened to you. Gay. 
Unexpectedness, n. f. Suddennefs ; unthought of time or 
manner. 

Pie deferibes the unexpeCtednefs of his appearance. Watts. 

Unexperienced, adj. Not verfed; not acquainted by trial 
or praCtice. 

The wifeft, un experienc'd^ will be ever 
Timorous and loth, with novice modefty, 

Irrefolute, unhardy, unadvent’rous. ' Milton. 

Long ufe may ftrengthen men againft many fuch incon¬ 
veniences, which, to unexpenenc'd perlons, may prove very 
hazardous. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

The pow’rs of Troy ; 

Not a raw and unexperiencd train, 

But a firm body of embattl’d men. Dryden . 

Thefe reproaches are the extravagant fpeeches of thole un¬ 
experienced in the things they fpeak againft. Tillotfon. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarned, take one thing 
for another. Locke. 

The fmalleft accident intervening, often produces fuch 
changes, that a wife man is juft as much in doubt of events, 
as the moft ignorant and unexperienced. Swift. 

UnexfeCient. adj. Inconvenient; not fit. 

The like would not be unexpedient after meat, to aflift and 
cherifh nature in her firft concoCiion, and fend their minds 
back to ftudy in good tune. Milton on Education. 

UnexpeRt. adj. [ inexpertus , Lat.] Wantinglkill or knowledge. 

Receive the partner of my inmoft foul : 

Him you will find in letters, and in laws 

Not unexpert. Prior. 

UnexploRed. adj. 

1. Not fearched out. 

Oh ! fay what ftranger caufe, yet unexplor'd , 

Could make a gentle belle rejeCt a lord ? Pope. 

2. Not tried ; not known. 

Under thy friendly conduct will I fly. 

To regions unexplor'd. Dryden. 

Unexpo'sed. adj. Not laid open to cenfure. 

They will endeavour to diminifh the honour of the beft 
treatife, rather than fuller the little miftakes of the author 
to pafs unexpojed. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Unexpre'ssible. adj. Ineffable; not to be uttered. 

What unexprejfible comfort does overflow the pious foul, 
from a confcience of its own innocency. Tillotfon. 

UnexpreCsive. adj. 

1. Not having the power of uttering or exprefling. This is the 
natural and analogical fignification. 

2. Inexpreflible; unutterable; ineffable; not to be exprefled. 
Improper, and out of ufe. 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chafte, and inexprejfwe fhe. Shakefpeare. 

With neCtar pure his ouzy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexprejfrue , nuptial fong, 

In the bleft kingdoms, meek, of joy and love. Milton. 

The helmed cherubim. 

And fworded feraphim. 

Are feen in glitt’ring ranks, with wings difplay’d. 

Harping in loud and lolemn quire. 

With inexprejfive notes to heaven’s new-born heir. Milton. 

Unexte'nded. adj. Occupying no aflignable fpace; having 
no dimenfions. 

How inconceivable is it, that a fpiritual, i. e. an unextended 
fubftance, fhould reprefent to the mind an extended one, as a 
triangle ? Locke. 
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Un extinguish a Sle. adj. [ incxtinguible, Fr.l UnquenduKI. 
not to be put out. n uiaD1 ej 

Pain of unextinguijhable fire 
Muff exercife us, without hope of end. it*-. 

What native, unextinguijhable beauty muff be imnrl?i 
through the whole, which the defamation of fo man y 

by a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could not hinder 
fhining forth ? g 

Un extinguish ed. adj. [ inextindus , Lat.] 

1. Not quenched ; not put our. 

The fouls, whom that unhappy flame invades. 

Make endlels moans, and, pining with delire 
Lament too late their unextinguijh'd fire. Drd' 

Ev’n o’er your cold, your ever-facred urn, 

His conftant flame, fliall unextingufio'd burn UhU 

2. Not extinguifliable. 0 Sn - 

An ardent thirft of honour; a foul unfatisfied with all it 

_ has done, and an unextingufi)' d defire of doing more. Dryden 

Unfaded. adj. Not withered. 

A lovely flow’r, 

Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below, 

No more to mother earth, or the green ftem fliall owe. Drd. 

Unfa'ding. adj. Not liable to wither. 

For her th’ unfading rofe of Eden blooms, 

And wings of feraphs Ihed divine perfumes. p 0 p e> 

Unfailing, adj. Certain ; not miffing. 

Nothing the united voice of all hiftory proclaims fo loud 
as the certain, unfailing curfe, that has purified and overtook 
facrilege. South's Sermons. 

Thou, fecure of my unfailing word, 

Compofe thy fwelling foul, and ffieath the fword. Dryden, 

Unfair, adj. Difingenuous ; fubdolous ; not honeft. 

You come, like an unfair merchant, to charge me with 
being in your debt. Swift. 

Unfaithful, adj. 

1. Perfidious; treacherous. 

If you break one jot of your promife, I will think you 
the moft atheiftical break-promife, and the moft unworthy, 
that may be chofen out of the grofs band of the un¬ 
faithful. Shakefpeare. 

My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height. Pope. 

2 . Impious; infidel. 

Thence fhall come 

To judge th’ unfaithful dead ; but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into blifs. Milton s Par. Lof. 

Unfaithfully, adv. Treacheroufly; perfidioufly. 

There is danger of being unfaithfully counfelled ; and more 
for the good of them that counlel, than for him that is 
counfelled. Bacon. 

Unfaithfulness, n.f. Treachery; perfidioufnefs. 

As the obfeurity of what fome writers deliver, makes it 
very difficult to be underftood ; fo the unfaithfulnefs of too 
many others, makes it unfit to be relied on. Boyle. 

UnfaYlowed. adj. Not fallowed. 

Th’ unfallow'd glebe 

Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with ftores 
Of golden wheat. 


Phillips. 


Unfami'liar. adj. Unaccuftomed ; fuch as is not com¬ 


mon. 


Locke. 


The matters which we handle, feem, by reafon of new- 
nefs, dark, intricate, unfamiliar. Hooker , b. 1. 

Chaucer’s uncouth, or rather unfamiliar , language, detei* 
many readers. IVarton •> Spenjer. 

Unfashionable, adj. Not modifh; not according to t e 
reigning cuftom. 

A man writes good fenfe, but he has not a happy ^ anne , r 
of expreffion. Perhaps he ufes obfolete and unfajhma e 

1 Watts's Logick. 

language. a 

UnfaShionableness. n. f. Deviation from the .* 1 ; e jr n 4 

Natural unfafnonablenejs is much better than apifh, a J f 

poftures. 

Unfa'shioned. adj. 

1. Not modified by art. 

Mark but how terribly his eyes appear ; 

And yet there is fomething roughly noble there; 

Which, in unfajhion d nature, looks divine. 

And, like a gem, does in the quarry fhine. 

2 . Having no regular form. 

A lifelefs lump, unfafoion'd and unfram d, 

Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam d. 
Unfa'shionably. adv. [from unfcfinonable.] 

1. Not according to the falhion. 

2 . Unartfully. 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d, fent before my time 
Into this breathing world, lcarce half made up ; 

And that fo lamely and unfajhionabiy , , jjj 

That dogs bark a. me. Shahffeare s *«*• 

To Unfasten, v.a. Toloofe ; to unfix. a wav e 

He had no fooner unfajhned his hold, but t ^ 

forcibly fpoiled his weaker hand ot hold. •’ jj: s 


Dryden. 


Dryden- 


Shakefpeare. 
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His foes are fo enrooted with his friends. 

That plucking to unfix an enemy. 

He doth unfajlen fo, and ffiake a friend. 

Then in the key-hole turns 
Th’ intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of mafly iron, or folid rock, with eafe .. 

Unfaliens. Milton's Par. Lojl. b. n. /. 876. 

Unfathered, adj. Fatherlefs; having no father. 

They do obferve 

Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shakejp. 
Unfathomable, n. f 

r Not to be founded by a line. . 

In the midft of the plain a beautiful lake, which the in¬ 
habitants thereabouts pretend is unfathomable. Addifon. 

Beneath unfathomable depths they faint, ? 

And fecret in their gloomy caverns pant. Addifon s Ovid. 

2 That of which the end or extent cannot be found. 

A thoufand parts of our bodies may be diverfified in all 
the dimenfions of folid bodies ; which overwhelms the fancy 
in a new abyfs of unfathomable number. Bentley's Sermons. 
UnfaThomably. adv. So as not to be founded. 

Cover’d pits, unfathomably deep. Thomfon. 

UnfaThomed. adj. Not to be founded. 

The Titan race 

He fing’d with light’ning, rowl within the unfathom'd fpace. 

Dryden. 

Unfati'gued. adj. Unwearied; untired. 

Over dank, and dry, 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu'd with length 
Of march. Phillips. 

Unfavourably, adv. 

1. Unkindly ; unpropitioufly. 

1. So as not to countenance, or fupport. 

Bacon fpeaks not unfavourably of this. Glanville. 

UnfeaRed. adj. 

1. Not affrighted ; intrepid ; not terrified. 

Juft men 

Though heaven fhould fpeak with all his wrath at once, 

That with his breath the hinges of the world 

Did crack, we fhould ftand upright and unfear'd. B. Johnfon. 

2. Not dreaded ; not regarded with terrour. 

Unfe'asible. adj. Impracticable. 

UnfeRthered. adj. Implumous ; naked of feathers. 

The mother nightingale laments alone ; 

Whofe neft fome prying churl had found, and thence 
By ftealth convey’d th’ unfeather'd innocence. Dryden . 

UnfeRtured. adj. Deformed; wanting regularity of tea- 
tures. 

Vifage rough. 

Deform’d, unfeatur'd , and a fkin of buff*. Dryden. 

Unfe'd. adj. Not fupplied with food. 

Each bone might through his body well be read. 

And every finew feen through his long faft; 

I or nought he car’d, his carcafs long unfed. Fairy Sjpueen. 
A grifly foaming wolf unfed. Rofcommon. 

Unfee'd, adj. Unpaid. 

It is like the breath of an unfeed lawyer ; you gave me no¬ 
thing for’t. Shake/ / eare's K. Lear. 

Unfee'ling. adj. Infenfible; void of mental fenfibility. 

Dull, unfeeling , barren ignorance, 

Is made my goaler to attend on me. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Unlucky Welfted ! thy unfeeling mafter. 

The more thou tickleft, gripes his fift the falter. Pope. 
Unfe'igned. adj. Not counterfeited; not hypocritical; real; 
fincere. 

Here I take the like unfeigned oath. 

Never to marry her. Shakefp. Warning of the Shrew. 

Thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and aCtions, mix’d with love. 

And fweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 

Union of mind. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

Sorrow unfeign'd , and humiliation meek. Milton. 

Employ it in unfeigned piety towards God. Sprat. 

UnfeVgnedly. adv. Really; ftncerely; without hypocrify. 
He pardoneth all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly 
e leve his holy gofpel. Common Prayer. 

How fhould they be unfeignedly juft, whom religion doth 
hot caufe to be fuch ; or they religious, which are not found 
luch by the proof of their juft aCtions ? Hooker. 

Prince dauphin, can you love this lady ?_ 

7—I love her moft unfeignedly. Shakefp. K. John. 

I hou halt brought me and my people unfeignedly to repent 
01 the fins we have committed. X. Charles 

v nfe'lt. adj. Not felt; not perceived. 

All my treafury 

Is but yet unfelt thanks, which, more enrich’d, 

shall be your love and labour’s recompence. Shakefpeare. 

Her looks, from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfelt before. Milton's Par. Lojt. 

I is pleafant, fafely to behold from fhore 
I he rowling fhips, and hear the tempeft roar; 
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Not that another’s pain is our delight, 

But pains. unfelt produce the pleafing fight. 

Unfe'nced. adj. 

1. Naked of fortification. 

I’d play incefiantly upon thefe jades ; 

Even till unfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked'as the vulgar air. 

2. Not furrounded by any inclofure. 

UnfermeRted. adj. Not fermented. 

All fuch vegetables muff: be unfermented 
tion changes their nature. Arbuthnoton Aliments. 

UnfeRtile. adj. Not fruitful; not prolifick. . _ 

Peace is not fuch a dry tree, fuch a faplefs, unfertile thing, 
but that it might fruCtify and increafe. . Decay of Piety. 

To Unfe'tter. v. a. To unchain; to free from fhackles. 

Unfetter-me with fpeed, 

I fee you troubled that I bleed. Dryden. 

This moft ufeful principle may be unfetter d> and reftored 
to its native freedom of exercife. Addifon s Spectator. 

The foul in thefe inftances is not entirely loofe and un¬ 
fetter'd from the body. Addifon's Spectator . 

Th’ unfetter'd mind by thee fublim’d. Thomfon. 

Unfi'gured. adj. Reprefenting no animal form. 

In unfigured paintings the nobleft is the imitation of mar¬ 
bles, and of architecture, as arches, freezes. Wotton. 

Unfilled, adj. Not filled ; not fupplied. 

Come not to table, but when thy need invites thee ; and 
if thou beeft in health, leave fomething of thy appetite un¬ 
filled. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy . 

The air did not precifely fill up the vacuities of the veilel, 
ftnee it left fo many unfilled. 

The throne of my forefathers 
Still ftands unfill'd. - 

UnfiRm. adj. 

1. Weak; feeblfe. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm 
Than women’s are. Shakefp. Twelfth Night . 

So is the unfirm king 
In three divided; and his coffers found 
With hollow poverty and ertiptinefs. Shakefpeare . 

2. Not liable. 

Take the time, while ftagg’ring yet they ftand * 

With feet unfirm , and prepoflefs the ftrand. Dryden. 

Unfi'lial. adj. Unfuitable to a fon. 

You offer him a wrong. 

Something unfilial. Shakefpeare. 

Teach the people, that to hope for heaven is a mercenary, 
legal, and therefore unfiliaf affeeftion. Boyle. 

Unfinished, adj. Incomplete; not brought to an end ;• not 
brought to perfection; imperfeCt; wanting the laft hand. 

It is for that fuch outward ornament 
Was lavifh’d on their fex, that inward gifts 
Were left for hafte unfinijh'd. Milton. 

I dedicate to you a very unfinijhed piece. Dryden. 

His hafty hand left his pictures fo unfinijhecf that the beauty 
in the picture faded fooner than in the perfon after whom it 
was drawn.. Spectator , N°. 83. 

This collection contains not only fuch pieces as come under 
our review, but many others, even unfinifoed. Swift. 

Unfi't. adj. 

1. Improper; unfuitable. 

They eafily perceive how unfit that were for the prefent, 
which was for the firft age convenient enough. Hooker. 

Neither can I think you would impofe upon me an unfit 
and over-ponderous argument. Milton on Education. 

2. Unqualified. 

Unfit he was for any worldly thing. 

And eke unable once to Itir or go. Spenfer. 

Old as I am, for ladies love unfits 
The pow’r of beauty I remember yet. Dryden. 

A genius that can hardly take in the connection of three 
propofttions, is utterly unfit for fpeculative ftudies. Watts. 

To Unfi't. v. a. To difqualify. 

Thofe excellencies, as they qualified him for dominion,. 
fo they unfitted him for a fatisfaCtion or acquiefcence in 
his vaflals. Government of the Tongue. 

Unfitting, adj. Not proper. 

Although monofyllables, fo rife in our tongue, are unfitting 
for verles, yet are they the moft fit for expreffing briefly the 
firft conceits of the mind. Camden. 

Unfitly, adv. Not properly ; not fuitably. 

Others, reading to the church thofe books which the apoftles 
wrote, are neither untruly nor unfitly faid to preach. Hooker. 

The kingdom of France may be not unfitly compared to a 
body that hath all its blood druwi} up into the arms, breaft 
anJ back. ' ' Howel. 

Unfitness, n , f . 

1. Want of qualifications. 

In letting down the form of common prayer, there was 
no need that the fiook fhould mention either the learnino- 
01 a fit, or the unfitnefs ot an ignorant minilter. Hooker. 
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It is looked upon as a great weaknefs, and unfitnefs for 
buhnefs, for a man to be lo open, as really to think not 
only what he fays, but what he fwears. South. 

2 . Want of propriety. 

To Unfix, v. a. . 

1. To loofen ; to make lefs faft. 

Plucking to unfix an enemy. 

He doth unfaften a friend. Sbakefpeare’s Hen. IV. 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound -root ? Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

2. To make fluid. 

Stiff with eternal ice, and hid in fnow, 

The mountain Hands ; nor can the riling fun 

XJnfix her frofts, and teach them how to run. Dryden 
Unfi'xed. adj. J 

!• Wandering; erratick; inconftant; vagrant. 

So valt the noife, as if not fleets did join ; 

But^lanas unfix d, and floating nations ftrove. Dvyden. 

Pier lovely looks a fprighdy mind difdofe. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thole. Pope. 

2. Not determined. ■ 

Irrefolute on which flie fhou’d rely : 

At laft unfix'd in all, is only fix’d to die. Dryden. 

Unfle'dged. adj. That has not yet the full furniture of fea¬ 
thers ; young; not completed by time; not having at¬ 
tained full growth. & 

^ The friends thou haft, and their adoption try’d. 

Grapple them to thy foul with hooks of fteel: 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfiledgd comrade. 

In thofe unfiledgd days was my wife a girl. 

Unfiedg’d acftors learn to laugh and cry. 

Unfleshed, adj. Not flefhed ; not feafoned 
raw. 

Nature his limbs only for war made fit; 

With fome lefs foe thy unfiefih'd valour try. 

As a generous, unfejh'd hound, that hears 
From far the hunter’s horn and chearful cry, 

So will I hafte. D>yden's Cleomenes. 

Unfo^iled. adj. Unfubdued ; not put to the worft. 

T he ufurped powers thought themfelves fecure in the 
ftrength ol an unfoiled army of iixty thoufand men, and in a 
.• revenue proportionable. Temple. 

To UnfoLd. v. a. 

1. To expand ; to fpread ; to open; 

I faw on him rifing 

Out of the water, heav’n above the clouds 

Unfold her cryftal doors ; thence on his head 

A perfect dove defeend. Paradifie Regain'd . 

Invade his hilling throat, and winding fpires, 

’Till ftretch’d in length th J unfolded foe retires. Dryden. 
Ah, what avail ! 

The vivid green his Alining plumes unfold. Pope. 

Sloth unfolds her arms, and wakes ; 

Lift’ning envy drops her fnakes. Pope's St. Cecilia: 

2. To tell; to declare. ; 

What tidings with our coufin Buckingham ?- 

—ouch as my heart doth tremble to unfold . Shakefp. 

Unfold to me why you are heavy. Sbakefpeare. 

Unfold the pafiion of my love ; 

Surprize her with difeourfe of my dear faith. Shakefp. 
Helen, to you our minds we will unfold. Sbakefpeare. 
How comes it thus ? Unfold , celeftial guide ! Milton . 

1 hings of deep fenfe we may in profe unfold ; 

But they move more, in lofty numbers told, Rofcommon. 

3. Todifcover; to reveal. 

Time ftiall unfold what plaited cunning hides. 

Who covers faults, at laft with ftiame derides. Shakefp. 

If the object be feen through two or more fuch convex or 
concave glalfes, every glafs ftiall make a new image, and the 
object ftiall appear in the place, and of the bignefs of the laft 
. image ; which confideration unfolds the theory of microfcopes 
and telefcopes. Newtons Opticks. 

4. To difplay ; to fet to view. 

We are the inhabitants of the earth, and endowed with 
underftanding; doth it then properly belong to us, to exa¬ 
mine and unfold the works of God l 
Unfolding, adj. Directing to unfold. 

The unfolding ftar calls up the fhepherd. 

ToU nfogL. v. a. To reftore from folly. 

Have you any way to unfool me again ? 

Uneorb/dden. \ ai h Not prohibited. 

li unforbid thou may’ll: unfold 
What we, not to explore the fecrets, alk 
Of his eternal empire. Milton's Par. Lofil. 

I hefe are the unforbidden trees ; and here we may let 
loofe the reins, and indulge our thoughts. Norris. 

A good man not only forbears thole gratifications, which 
are forbidden by reafon and religion, but even reftrains 
himfelf in urfor bidden inftances. Niter bury. 
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The bravery you are fo fevere to b n & ? orbldd en. 
prohibited in fcriptore , and this 

tufficent to evince, that the fumptuoufnefs $$ *T th “* 
not in its own nature linful. ' 1 Concl emii i s 

Unfo'rced. adj. * Bo fie. 

1. Not compelled; not conftrained. 

This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 
Sits firming to my heart. > T , 

Vnforc'd by pumlhment, unaw’d by 

His words were funple, and his foul fmcere ’ 

2. Not impelled. 

_ No more can impure man retain and move 
. > In that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly lubftance can, unforc'd, afpire 
And leave his nature to converfe with fire. * 

3. Not feigned. 

Upon thefe tidings they broke forth into furh , 

. woShem! 0 ” 5 ’ “ !t P ' ainly aPPSared that £° od -»tu re dM 

4. Not violent. , Wayward, 

Windfor the next above the valley fwelfe 
Into my eye, and doth itfelf prefent 
With fuch an eafy and unforc'd afeent, 

J hat no ftupendous precipice denies 

Acccls, no horror turns away our eves. n ; 

5. Not contrary to e’afe. whom. 

If one arm is ftretched out, the body muft be fomewha 
bow d on the oppofite iide, in a fituation which is unferc’i. DrJ 
Unfo rcible. adj. Wanting ftrength. ^ ' 

The fame reafon which caufeth to yield that they are of 
fome force in the one, will conftrain to acknowledge that 
they are not in the other altogether unforc'iblc. Ha 0 bp r 

H nfore-Bo / ding. adj. Giving no omens. 

Unnumbered birds glide through th’ aerial way, 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ftray. Pope's OdyfTev- 
Unforeknown, adj. Not forefeen by preference. 

W hich had no lefs prov’d certain, unforeknown. Milton 
Unforeskined. adj. Circumcifod. 

Won by a Philiftine from the unforefikin'd race. Milton. 
V nforeseVn. adj. Not known before it happened. 

Unforefecn , they fay, is unprepar’d. ‘ * Drvdtn 

Unforfeited, adj. Not forfeited. ° 

This was the antient, and is yet the unforfeited <dory 0 f 
our religion. , _ Rogers's Sermons. 

Unforgo'tten. adj. Not loft to memory. 

The thankful remembrance of fo great a benefit received, 
ftiall for ever remain urfor gotten. Knolles's Hifi. of the Turks, 
Unforg Ging. aaj. Relentlefs ; implacable. 

1 he low with her bread fnout for rooting up 
Th’intrufted feed, was judg’d to fpoil the crop ; 

The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 

Th’ offender to the bloody prieft refign’d. Dryden. 

UnfoGmed. adj. Not modified into regular ftiape. 

All putrefaction being a diflolution of the firft form, is a 
mere confufion, and unformed mixture of the parts. Bacon. 

The fame boldnefs aifeovers itfelf in the feveral adventures 
he meets with during his paftage through the regions of un¬ 
formed matter. Spectator, N°. 309. 

Unforsa'ken. adj. Not deferted. 

They extend no farther to any fort of fins continued in or 
unforjaken, than as they are reconcileable with fincere endea¬ 
vours to forfake them. Hammond*s Fundamentals. 

Unfortified, adj. 

1. Not fecured by walls or bulwarks. 

Their weak heads, like towns unfortify el, 

’Twixt fenfe and nonfenfe daily change their fide. Pope. 

2 . Not ftrengthened ; infirm ; weak; feeble. 

It fhews a will moft incorrect to heav’n ; 

A heart unfortify'd, a mind impatient; 

An underftanding limple, and unfehooi’d. Shakejpeare. 

3. Wanting lecurities. 

They will not reftrain a fecret mifehief, which, confider- 
ing the unfortify d ftate of mankind, is a great defeat. Collier. 
Unfortunate, adj. Not fuccefsful; unproljperous; want¬ 
ing luck; unhappy. 

All things religioufly taken in hand, are profperoufly ended; 
becaufe whether men in the end have that which religion did. 
allow to defire, or that which it teacheth them contentedly 
to fuffer, they are in neither event unfortunate. Hooka. 

Whofoever will live altogether out of himfelf, and ftudy 
other men’s humours, ftiall never be unfortunate. Raleign. 

Vindictive perfons live the life of wicthes, who, as they 
are mifehievous, end unfortunate. Bacon. 

He that would hunt a hare with an elephant, is not un¬ 
fortunate for miffing the mark, but foolifh for chufing iwfi 
unapt inftrument. Taylor. 

The virgins fhall on feaflful days 
Viiit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, . t '-n 

From whence captivity and lofs of eyes. Milton s Agonifif 
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Un'Fo / rTUNATeI " Y ' adv. Unhappily; without good luck. 
Unconfulting affeCtion unfortunately born to mewards, 

made Zelmane borrow fo much of her natural modefty, as 
to leave her more decent raiments. Sidney. 

Moft of thefe artifts unfortunately mifearry’d, by falling 
down and breaking their arms. Wilkins. 

She kept her countenance when the lid remov’d, 

Difclos’d the heart, unfortunately lov’d. Dryden. 

Unfo rtu n ate ness. adj. [from unfortunate.'] Ill luck. Not 
in ule. 

O me, the only fubjecl of the deftinies difpleafure, whofe 
greateft fortunatenefs is more unfortunate, than my fifter’s 
greateft unfortunate?!efs. Sidney. 

UNFofoGHT. adj. [un and fought.] Not fought. 

They ufed fuch diligence in taking the paflages, that it 
was not poffible they fhould efcape unfought with. Knolles. 
Unfou'led. adj. Unpolluted; uncorrupted; not foiled. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let 
in light unfoul'd and unfophifticated by any inward tinClure. 

More. 

Unfou'nd. adj. Not found ; not met with. 

Somewhat in her excelling all her kind. 

Excited a delire till then unknown ; 

Somewhat unfound , or found in her alone. Dryden. 

Unfra'mable. adj. Not to be moulded. 

The caufe of their difpofition fo unframable unto focieties, 
wherein they live, is for that they difeern not aright what 
force thefe laws ought to have. Hooker . 

Unfra'med. adj . Not formed ; not falhioned. 

A lifelefs lump, unfafhion’d and unfram'd , 

Of jarring feeds, and juftly chaos nam’d. Dryden. 

Unfre cftiENT. adj. Uncommon ; not happening: often. 

Part thereof is vifible unto any fituation ; but being only 
difcoverable in the night, and when the air is clear, it be¬ 
comes unfrequent. Browne's Vulgar Err ours. 

To Unfreque'nt. v. a. To leave; to ceafe to frequent. A 
bad word. 

Glad to fhun his hoftile gripe, 

They quit their thefts, and unfrequent the fields. Philips. 
Unfre quented. adj. Rarely vilited ; rarely entered. 

Many unfrequented plots there are. 

Fitted by kind for rape and villainy. Shakefp 

Retiring from the poplar noife, I feek 
This unfrequented place to find fome eafe. 

How well your cool and unfrequented ftiade 
Suits with the chafte retirements of a maid ? 

Can he not pafs an aftronomick line. 

Nor farther yet in liquid aether roll, 
i ill he has gain d fome unfrequented place ? 

With what caution does the hen provide herfelf a neft in 
places unfrequented, and free from noife. Addifon. 

Unfreque’ntly. adj. Not commonly. 

7 hey, like Judas, defire death, and not unfrequcntly pur- 

tt , UC lL> , Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Unfriended, adj. Wanting friends; uncountenanced; un- 
lupported. 

Thefe parts to a ftranger, 

E nguided and unfriended , often prove 

Rough and unhofpitabJe. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Cjrieat acis lequire great means of enterprize; 

I hou ait unknown, unfriended , low of birth. Milton 
O God f 

Who me unfriended brought’ft, by wond’rous ways, 

1 he kingdom of my fathers to poftefs. Dryden. 

nfrie ND LI NESS. ?i. f [fro m unfriendly.] Want of kind- 
neis; want or ravour. 

JXS 8 ? be a P t . to „ loo ! c U P 0, > difappointments as 

rnr,t I an in nature or fortune to your 

particular attempts. 

xIVF-N Not benevolent; not kind. ^ 

nat lignines an tendly parent or brother ? ’Tisfriend- 

kind. 01 y that * S thC CemeM which lively combines man- 

as ■JhoftT “ that , fervlle dread ’ w Wch fliei from God 
creature^ ’ Unfr “ ndly be,n S’ delighting in the mifery of his 

UN-FM/zaN. adj. Not congealed to ice. 

motinn llg K thc m T e a ^ ueous P arts will, by the lofs of their 

mto ice> yet the more fubtae p arts - 

Idj. *&• 

^ 0t prolifick. 

hKn S fla mes ! like thofe that burn 
2. Not /ruCul ’ a ‘ Wa ™ * *l f T fal Urn ‘ P *‘ 
The naked rocks are not unfruitful there - 

3' Not fertile"'" tOI>S Wi ‘ h 1U( ' Ci ° US f °° d abound ’- Wfflkr. 

mlCS f ° r ti,e J cnowi ng of fruitful 
+• Not producing good cffefls. MorUmtr s Huflandry. 
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Unfulfilled, adj. Not fulfilled. 

Fierce defire, 

Still unfulfilled with pain of longing, pines. Milton. 

To Unfu'rl. v. a. To expand ; to unfold ; to open. 

The next motion is that of unfurling the fan, in Vhich 
are feveral little flirts and vibrations-. Addifon. 

Her fhips anchor’d, and her fails unfurl'd 
Ill either Indies. 

His fails by Cupid’s hand unfurl'd , 

To keep the fair, he gave the world. 

To Unfu'rnish. v. a. 

1. To deprive; to ftrip ; to diveft. 

Thy fpeeches 

Will bring me to confider that which may 

Unfurnifih me of reafon. Sbakefpeare's Winter Tale. 

2. To leave naked. 

The Scot on his unfurnifih'd_ kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a breach. Shakefp 

Unfu'rnished. adj. 

1. Not accommodated with utenfils, or decorated with orna¬ 
ments. 

It derogates not more from the goodnefs of God, that he 
has given us minds unfurnifih'd with thofe ideas of himfelf, 
than that he hath fent us into the world with bodies un¬ 
clothed. Locke. 

I live in the corner of a vaft unfurnifih'd houfe. Swift. 

2 . Unfupplied. 

Unga'ini'y. \ ad B [ un 3 en 5> Saxon.] Aukward; uncouth. 

An ungainly ftrut in their walk. Swift. 

Unga / i.led. adj. Unhurt; un wounded. 

Let the ftricken deer go weep. 

The hart ungalled play ; 

For fome muft watch, while fome muft fleep ; 

So runs the world away. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Unga'rtered. adj. Being without garters. 

You chid at Sir Protheus, for going ungartered. Shakefp. 
Unga'thered. adj. Not cropped ; not picked. 

We wonder’d why fhe kept her fruit fo long : 

For whom fo late the ungather'd apples hung. Dryden. 
Ungf/nerated. adj. Unbegotten; having no beginning. 
Millions of fouls muft have been ungenerated, and have 
_ had no being. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Ungenera'tive. adj. Begetting nothing. 

He is a motion ungenerative , that’s infallible. Sbakefpeare . 
Unge'nerous. adj. 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous ; not liberal. 

To look into letters already opened or dropped, is held 
an ungenerous a£t. 1 Pope 

2. Ignominious. rfi ^ 

The viclor never will impofe on Cato 
Ungenerous terms. His enemies confefs 
The virtues of humanity are Caefar’s. AddVon. 

Unge'nial. adj. Not kind or favourable to nature. 

The northern fibres have a more cloudy, iingehial air 
than any park ol Ireland. Szvift to Pope 

Sullen feas wafh th' ungenial pale. Tbomfcl. 

Ungentle, adj. Harfh; rude; rugged. 

Smile, gentle heav n ! or ftrike, ungentle death I 
For this world frowns, and Edward’s fun is cloiided.^ ShakeV. 

He is Jl * 

Vicious, ungentle, foolifhly blunt, unkind. Sbakefpeare. 
Love, to thee I facrifice 

All my ungentle thoughts. Denham’s Sophy. 

Unoe nteemanly. adj. Illiberal; not becoming a i-ent;| e . 
man. 3 

I he demeanor of thofe under Waller, was much more un- 
gentlemanly and barbarous. Clarendon, b. viii. 

1 his he contradidls in the almanack publifhed for the pre- 
fent year, and in an ungentlemanly manner. Swift 

Lnge’nyleness. n.fi Harfhnefs ; rudenefs; feverity J ' 
Reward not thy flieepe, when ye take off his cote, 

W ith twitches and patches as broad as a groat: 

Let not fuch ungentlenefs happen to thine. Tufl'er 

Ungently. adv. Har%; rudely. J 

You’ve ungently , 'Brutus, 

St0 Wh.°r 7 bC S u , Sbakefpeare's Julius Caefar. 

Why (peaks my father fo ungently ? Shakefp. TemPefl 
Nor was it ungently received by Lindamira. A,-bulk, and Cod 
Unge ntleness', n. f Unkindnefs ; incivility. P 

lou have done me much ungentlenefs 
To {hew the letter that I writ to you. ca _ 7 r . 

U ^ety ME ' TRILAL ' add ' N0t a S reeable to the laws iffo- 

All the attempts before Sir Ifaac Newton, to explain the 
regular appearances of nature, were ungeo,n trical, and all of 
them mconhftent and unintelligible. 

Ungi'lded. adj. Not overlaid with o- 0 ld. 


j w ^° eac ^ day can theatres behold. 

Like Nero s palace, fhining all with gold, 
Our mean, tmgilded ftage will fcorn. 



Dryden. 

T® 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































U N G • 

To Un-gird. v. a. To loofc any thing bound with a girdle. 
The man ungirded his camels, and gave them fir aw and 
provender. Gen. xxiv. 32. 

The bleft parent 

Ungirt her fpacious bofom, and difcharg’d 
The pond’rous birth. Prior. 

Ungi'rt. adj. Loofely dreffed. 

Qne tender foot was bare, the other fhod ; 

Her robe ungirt. Waller. 

Mulciber affigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th’ ungirt Numidian race. Dry den. 

Unglo'rified. adj. Not honoured ; not exalted with praife 
and adoration. 

Left God fhould be any way unglorified , the greateft part 
of our daily fervice confifteth, according to the blefled apo- 
ftle’s own precife rule, in much variety of pfalms and hymns ; 
that out of fo plentiful a treafure, there might be for every 
man’s heart to chufe out for his own facrifice. Hooker. 

Unglo ved, adj. Having the hand naked. 

When we were come near to his chair, he flood up, hold¬ 
ing forth his hand ungloved , and in pofture of blefting. Bacon. 
UngiVing. adj . Not bringing gifts. 

In vain at fhrines th’ ungiving fuppliant ftands : 

This ’tis to make a vow with empty hands. Dryden. 

To Unglu e, v. a. To loofe any thing cemented. 

Small rains relax and unglue the earth, to give vent to in¬ 
flamed atoms. Harvey on the Plague. 

She ftretches, gapes, unglues her eyes. 

And afks if it be time to rife. Swift. 

To Ungo d. v.a. Todiveft of divinity. 

Were we wak’ned by this tyranny, 

T’ ungod this child again, it could not be 
I fhculd love her, who loves not me. Donne. 

Thus men iingodcled may to places rife. 

And fedls may be preferr’d without diiguife. Dryden. 

Ungo'dlily. adv. Impioufly ; wickedly. 

’Tis but an ill efiay of that godly fear, to ufe that very 
gofpcl fo irreverently and ungodlily. Government of the Tongue. 
UnGo'dlinf.ss. n.f Impiety; wicked nefs ; negledi of God. 
How grofsly do many of us contradict the plain precepts of 
the gofpel by our ungodlinefs and worldly lufts l Tillotfon. 
Ungodly, adj. 

1. Wicked ; negligent of God and his laws. 

His juft, avenging ire, 

Had driven out th’ ungodly from his Tight, 

And the habitations of the juft. Milton's Par. Lnfl. 

The flnner here intended is the ungodly Tinner : he who for¬ 
gets or defies his God. Rogers. 

2 . Polluted by wickedneTs. ‘ 

Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out in peace. Shakefpeare . 

UngoBed. adj. Unwounded ; unhurt. 

I ftand aloof, and will no reconcilement; 

’Till by fome elder mafters of known honour, 

I have a voice and precedent of peace. 

To keep my name ungor’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Ungo / RGEd. adj. Not filled ; not fated. 

The hell-hounds, as ungorged with flefh and blood, 
Purfue their prey. Dryden. 

Oh ungor'd appetite ! Oh ravenous third 
Of a Ton’s blood. Smith’s Phcedra and Hippolytus. 

Ungovernable, adj. 

1. Not to be ruled ; not to be reftrained. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of their own ; and 
thus are rendered unmanagable by any authority, and ungo¬ 
vernable by other laws, but thofe of the fword. Glanville. 

2. Licentious ; wild ; unbridled. 

So wild and ungovernable a poet, cannot be tranflated lite¬ 
rally ; his genius is too ftrong to bear a chain. Dryden. 

He was free from any rough, ungovernable pafilons, which 
hurry men on to fay and do very oftenfive things. Atterbury. 
Un govern ed. adj. 

1. Being without government. 

The eftate is yet ungovern’d. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

It pleafeth God above. 

And all good men of this ungovern’d ifle. Shakefpeare . 

2. Not regulated ; unbridled ; licentious. 

Seek for him. 

Left his ungovern d rage diflolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Themfelves they vilify’d 

To ferve ungovern’d appetite. Milton’s Par. Lofl . 

Nor what to bid, or what forbid, he knows; 

Th’ ungovern’d tempeft to Tuch fury grows. Dryden. 

From her own back the burthen would remove. 

And lays the load on his ungovern’d love, Dryden. 

Ung'ot. adj. 

1. Not gained; not acquired. 

2. Not begotten. 

He is as free from touch or Toil with her. 

As ftie from one ungot. • Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 


Waller. 


U N G' 

His loins yet full of ungot princes; all 
His glory in the bud. 

Nor are thy lips ungraceful , fire of men. 

A felicitous watchfulnefs about one’s behaviour, inftft’r 
being mended, u will be conftrained, uneafy, and ^ 

He enjoyed the greateft ftrength of good fenfe ft' 
moft exquifite tafte of politenefs. Without the firft ll? h * 
butan incumbrance; and without the laft is m«ra, e M TOkr ' S 
IWa'cbfulness. n.f. Inelegance; awkwardiiefe 

1 o attempt the putting another genius upon him, will 
be labour in vain ; and what is fp plailtered on, will w 
ways hanging to it the ungracefulmf of conftraim T T 

Ungracious, adj. * • Le <-«e. 

1. Wicked; odious; hateful. 

He, catching hold of her ungracious tongue. 

Thereon an iron lock did fallen firm and ftrong. S hn .r^ 
I’ll in the mature time, ^ ' * 

With this ungracious paper ftrike the fight 
Of die death-pradtis’d duke. “ Shakefp. K. Lear 

Do not, as fome ungracious pallors do. 

Shew me the lleep and thorny way to heav’n; 

Whilft he, a puft and recklefs libertine. 

Himfelf the primrole path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. Shakfp. Hamlet. 

1 o the gods alone 

Our future offspring, and our wives are known; 

Th’ audacious ftrumpet, and ungracious fon. Drvdn 

2. Oftenfive ; unpleafing. j 

Show me no parts which are ungracious to the fight, as all 
pre-lhortenings ufually are. ~ Dryden. 

3. Unacceptable ; not favoured. 

They did not except againft the perfons of any, though 
feveral were moft ungracious to them. Clarendon. 

Any thing of grace towards the Irilh rebels, was as ungra¬ 
cious at Oxford, as at London. Clarendon. 

Neither is it rare to obferve among excellent and learned 
divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, which they never have been able to lhake off. Swift. 

Ungra'nted. adj. Not given ; not yielded ; not bellowed. 

T his only from your goodnels let me gain, 

And this ungranted , all rewards are vain, Dryden, 

Ungra'tee :pL.'adj. 

1. Making no returns, or making ill returns for kindnefs. 

No perfon is remarkably ungrateful , who was not alfo in- 
fufferably proud. South, 

2. Making no returns for culture. 

Moft when driv’n by winds, the flaming florm 
Of the long files deftroys the beauteous form; 

Nor will the wither’d ftock be green again ; 

But the wild olive fhoots, and {hadesih’ungratefulpldm. Dryd. 

3. Unpleafing ; unacceptable. 

It cannot be ungrateful , or without fome pleafure to pofte- 
rity, to fee the moft exadl relation of an action lo hill of 
danger. Clarendon. 

What is in itfelf harfti and ungrateful , mull make harlh 
and ungrateful impreffions upon us, Atterbury. 

Ungracefully, adv. 

1. With ingratitude. 

When call’d to diftant war, 

His vanquilh’d heart remain’d a vidlim here : 

Oriana’s eyes that glorious conqueft made; 

Nor was his love ungratefully repaid. Granville. 

We often receive the benefit of our prayers, when yet we 
ungratefully charge heaven with denying our petitions. Wake. 

2 . Unacceptably; unpleafing. 

Ungratefulness, n.f. 

1. Ingratitude ; ill return for good. 

Can I, without the detellable ftain of ungratefulnefs , ab- 
ftain from loving him, who, far exceeding the beautifulne s 
of his lhape with the beautifulnefs of his mind, is content fo to 
abafe himfelf as to become Dametas’s fervant for my lake. Si >-• 

2 . Unacceptablenefs ; unpleafing quality. 

Ungra'vely. adv. Without ferioufnefs. 

His prefent portance . 

Gibingly, and ungravely , he did falhion. Shakejpeaie. 

Ungrou'nded. odj. Having no foundation. . . 

Ignorance, with an indifferency for truth, is nearer 0 1 
than opinion with ungrounded inclination, which is the^rea 

fource of errour. . { 

This is a confidence the moft ungrounded and irration1. 

For upon what ground can a man promife himfelt a w 
repentance, who cannot promife himfelf a futurity. * ; 

Ungrudgingly, adv . Without ill will ; willingly 5 hearuiy , 

cheerfully. 

If, when all his art and time is fpent. 

He fay ’twill ne’er be found, yet be content; 

Receive from him the doom ungrudgingly 9 Donne, 

Becaufe he is the mouth of deftiny. Ungua'RP^. 



U N H 
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^ngua'RDED. Q dj' 

j. Undefended. 


lefenuca. . 

Proud art thou met ? Thy hope was to nave reach d 

The throne of God Co -• C' l l' ^ _ 

Milton s Par. Loft, b. vi. /- 133 * 


Abandon’d. - --.7 . ^ ' 

All through th’ unguarded gates wuh joy retort. 


Denham. 


To lee the flighted camp, the vacant port. 

No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryden. 
2 Carelefs ; negligent. 

All the evils that proceed from an untied tongue, and an 
unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 

drunkennefs. " aylor ' 

The fpy, which does tins trealure keep. 

Does Ihe ne’er fay her pray’rs, nor fleep ? 

Or have not gold and flatt’ry pow’r, 

To purchafe one unguarded hour ? Prior. 

With an unguarded look Ihe now devour’d 
My nearer face ; and now recall’d her eye. 

And heav’d, and ftrove to hide a fudden flgh. Prior. 

It was intended only to divert a few young ladies, of good 
fenfe and good humour enough to laugh not only at their lex’s 
little unguarded follies, but at their own. Pope. 

Are we not encompaffed by multitudes, who watch every 
carelefs word, e.very unguarded adlion of our lives ? Rogers. 
UnguFded. adj. Not dire&ed ; not regulated. 

The blood weeps from my heart, when I do lhape. 

In forms imaginary, th’ unguided days, 

And rotten times that you lhall look upon, 

When I am lleeping with my anceftors. Shakefpeare. 

Can unguided matter keep itfelf to luch exadi conformi¬ 
ties, as not in the leaft fpot to vary from the fpecies ? Glanville. 

They refolve all into the accidental, unguided motions of 
blind matter. Locke. 

Nature, void of choice. 

Does by unguided motion things produce, 

Regardlefs of their order. Blackmore on the Creation. 

U'nguent. n. f [unguentum , Lat.] Ointment. 

Pre-occupation of mind ever requireth preface of fpeech, 
like a fomentation to make the unguent enter. Bacon. 

There is an intercourie between the magnetick unguent and 
the vulnerated body. Glanville. 

With unguents fmooth, the lucid marble Ihone. Pope. 
Ungue'ssed. adj. Not attained by conjecture. 

He me fent, for caufe to me unguefs’d. Fairy ffuecn. 

Unhabitable, adj. [inhabitable , Fr. inhabit abilis, Lat.] Not 
capable to fupport inhabitants; uninhabitable. 

The night and day was always a natural day of twenty-four 
hours, in all places remote from the unhabitable poles of the 
world, and winter and fummer always meafured a year. Holder. 

I hough the courfe of the fun be curbed between the tro- 
picks, yet are not thofe parts directly fubject to his perpendi¬ 
cular beams, unhabitable , or extremely hot. Ray. 

Unha'cked. adj. Not cut; not hewn; not notched with 
cuts. 

W T ith a bleffed, and unvex’d retire, 

With unhack’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d. 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakefpeare. 

Part with unhack’d edges, and bear back 
Our targe undinted. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

ToUnhaBlow. v. a. To deprive of holinefs ; to profane ; 
to defecrate. 

Perhaps the fact 

Is not fo heinous now, foretafted fruit; 

Profan’d firft by the ferpent; by him firft 
Made common, and unhallow’d, ere our tafte. Milton. 
The vanity unhallows the virtue. L’Ejhange. 

This one ufe left fuch an indelible facrednefs upon them, 
that the impiety of the defign could be no fufficient reafon to 
unhallow and degrade them to common ufe. South. 

Unha'llowed. adj. Unholy; profane. 

Thy currifh fpirit 

Govern’d a wolf, who bang’d for human flaughter : 

Ev’n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet; & 

And while thou lay’ft in thy unhallow'd dam 

Infus’d itfelf in thee. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

I had not unlock’d my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Dbtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb. Milton. 

Nor fhall prefume to violate thefe bands. 

Or touch thy perfon with unhallowed hands. Dryden. 

Here ceafe thy flight, nor with unhallow’d lays 
i ouch the fair fame of Albion’s golden days. P obe 

1 0 Unha'nd. w. *. To loofe from the hand. P 

bull am I call’d. Unhand me, gentlemen. Shakefpeare. 
Unhand me, traitors. Denham’s Sophy. 

' A ndled. adj. Not handled ; not touched. 

A race of youthful and unbundled colts, 

fetching mad bounds. Shakefp. Merck . of Venice. 


Cardinal Campeius 

Hath left the-caufe o’ th’ king unhatidled. Shakefp. Hen. \ III* 
Unh a'ndsome. n.f 

1. Ungraceful ; not beautiful. 

I was glad I had done fo good a deed for a gentlewoman 
not unhandfomc, whom before I had in like Tort helped. Sidney. 
She that To far the reft out-fliin’d ; 

Silvia the fair, while ihe was kind. 

Seems only not unhandfome now. Waller. 

As I cannot admit that there is any thing unhandfome^ or ir¬ 
regular; To much lefs can I grant that there is any thing in¬ 
commodious in the globe. Woodward. 

2. Illiberal; difingenuous. 

Unha / ndsomely. adv. [from unhandfome.] 

1. Inelegantly; ungracefully. 

The ruined churches are fo unhandfomely patched and 
thatched, that men do.even Thun the places for the uncomeli- 
nefs thereof. Spenfr. 

2. Difingenuoufly; illiberally. 

Pie raves. Sir ; and to cover my difdain, 

Unhandfomely would his denial feign. Dryden. 

UnhaBdsomeness. n.f. [from unhandfome.] 

1. Want of beauty. 

The Iweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what (he did, that it did make handfqme the unhcmdj'omenefs 
of it; and make the eye force the mind to believe, that there 
was a praife in that unfkilfulnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

2 Want of elegance. 

Be not froublefome to thyfelf, or to others, by unhandfome - 
nefs or uncleannefs. Taylor. 

3. Uliberalnefs; difingenuity. 

Unhandy, adj. Awkward; not dexterous. 

Unha'nged. adj. Not put to death by the gallows. 

There live not three good men unhang’d in England. Shakef. 
Unha'p. n.f. Mifsluck; ill fortune. 

She vifited that place, where firft Ihe was fo happy as to 
fee the caufe of her unhap. Sidney. 

UnhaBpied. [This word Teems a participle from unhappy , 
which yet is never ufed as a verb.J Made unhappy. 

You have milled a prince, 

A happy gentleman in blood and lineament. 

By you unhappied , and disfigur’d clean. Shakefpeare. 

Unha'ppily. adv. [from unhappy .] Miferably ; unfortunately , 
Wretchedly ; calamitoufly. 

You hold a fair affembly : you do well, lord: 

You are a churchman, or I’ll tell you, cardinal, 

I fhould judge now moft unhappily. Shakefpeare. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord 
Coventry. Clarendon. 

I unweeting have offended. 

Unhappily deceiv’d ! Milton’s Par. Lofl . 

There is a day a coming, when all thefe witty fools fhall 
be unhappily undeceived. Tillotjon’s Sermons. 

UnhaBpiness. n.f 

1. Mifery; infelicity. 

If ever he have child, abortive be it. 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. 

And that be heir to his unbappinefs. Shakefpeare. 

The leal foundation of our unbappinefs would be laid in our 
reafon, and we fhould be more miferable than the beafls, by 
how much we have a quicker apprehenfion. Tillotfon. 

It is our great unbappinefs , when any calamities fall upon 
us, that we are uneafy, and diffatisfied. Wake 

2. Calamity ; diftrefs. 

She hath often dream’d of unbappinefs , and waked herfelf 

with laughing. Shakefp. Much Ado about Notbml. 

3. Misfortune ; ill luck. * 

St. Auftin hath laid down a rule to this purpofe, thouo-h 
he had the unbappinefs not to follow it always himfelf. Burnet. 
UnhaBpy. adj. Wretched; miferable; unfortunate • cala¬ 
mitous ; diftreffed. ' 

Delire of wand’ring this unhappy morn. Milton. 

You know not, while you here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend ; 

Breathlefs he lies, and his unbury’d ehoft 
Depriv’d of funeral rites. & Dryden 

To Unh aBbour. v.a. IB drive from flicker. 

Unha'rboured. adj. Affording no fhelter. 

’Tis chaftity : 

She that has that is clad in"complete fteel; 

And, like a quiver’d nymph, with arrows keen. 

May trace huge forefts, and unharbour’d heaths 
Infamous hills, and Tandy perilous wilds. * Mdtm 

Unha'rdened. adj. Not confirmed ; not made hard. . 

Meffengers 

Of ftrong prevail,nent in unhardeu'd youth. ShakeNare 
Unhardy, adj. feeble; tender; timorous. ‘ ' ’ 

'1 he wifeft, unexperienc’d, will be ever 
Tim’rous and loth, with novice modefty • 

Irrefolute, unharcly , undavent’rous. ' J Milt? 

29 Q_ u 
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U,nha RMEb. adj. Unhurt; not injured. 

In ftrong proof of chaftity well armed, 

From love’s weak, childifh bow fhe lives unharm* d. Shake/. 
Though great light be inlufterable to our eyes ; yet 
the higheft degree of darknefs does not difeafe them, for 
caufing no diforderly motion, it leaves that curious organ un¬ 
harmed. Locke. 

7 he Syrens once deluded, vainly charm’d ; 

Ty’d to the mart, Ulyffes fail’d unharm d. Granville. 
Unha'rmful. adj. Innoxious ; innocent. 

I hemfelves unharmful, let them live unharm’d ; 

Their jaws difabled, and their claws difarm’d. Dryden. 
Unharmo'nious. adj . 

1. Not fymmetrical; difproportionate. 

Thofe pure, immortal elements, that know 
No grofs, no unharmonious mixture foul, 

Ejeft him, tainted now, and purge him oft. Milton. 

2. Unmufical; ill-founding. 

His thoughts are improper to his fubjetft, his expreflions 
unworthy of his thoughts, or the turn of both is unharmo¬ 
nious. Dryden. 

That barbarous cuftom of abbreviating words, to fit them 
to the meafure of verfes, has formed harfh, unharmonious 
founds. Siuiji. 

To Unha'rnI-ss. v. a. 
t. To lcofe from the traces. 

The fweating fleers unharncfs'd from the yoke, 

Bring back the crooked plough. Dryden. 

The mules unharncfs'd range befide the main. Pope. 

tf there were fix horfes, the poftillion always unharne/fed 
four, and placed them on a table. Swift. 

2 . To difarm ; to divert of armour. 

Unha'zarded. adj. Not adventured; not put in danger. 

Here I fhou’d rtill enjoy thee day and night 
Whole to myfelf, unbazarded abroad, 

Fearlefs at home. Milton s Agoniflcs, l. 807. 

Unhatched, adj. 

1. Not difclofed from the eggs. 

2. Not brought to light. 

Some unhatch'd pradlice 

Hath puddled his clear fpirit. Shake/pcare. 

U nheaTthful. adj. Morbid; unwholefome. 

The difeafes which make years unhealthful , are fpotted 
fevers ; and the unhealthful feafon is the autumn. Graunt. 
At every fentence let his life at flake. 

Though the difcourfe were of no weightier things, 

Than fultry fummers, or unhealthful fprings. Dryden. 
Unhealthy, adj. Sickly; wanting health. 

No body would have a child cramm’d at breakfaft, who 
would not have him dull and unhealthy. Locke on Education. 
He, intent on fomewhat that may eafe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious fearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs. Philips. 

To Unhea / rt. v. a. To difcourage ; to deprefs. 

To bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me. Shakefp. 
Unhea'rd. adj. 

1. Not perceived by the ear. 

For the noife of drums and timbrels loud. 

Their childrens cries unheard. Milton's Par. Loft. 

2. Not vouchsafed an audience. 

What pangs I feel, unpitied and unheard! Dryden. 

3. Unknown in celebration. 

Nor was his name unheard , or unador’d. Milton. 

4. Unheard of. Obfcure; not known by fame. 

Free from hopes or fears, in humble eafe. 

Unheard of may I live and die in peace. Granville. 

5. Unheard of. Unprecedented. 

There is a foundation laid for the moft unheard of confufion 
that ever was introduced into a nation. Swift. 

Unhea'ted. adj. Notmadehot. 

Neither falts, nor the dirtilled fpirits of them can penetrate 
the narrow pores of unheated glafs. Boyle. 

TJnheeTed. adj. Difregardcd ; not thought worthy of no¬ 
tice. 

True experiments may, by reafon of the eafy miftake of 
fome unheeded circumflance, be unfuccefsfully tried. Boyle. 
He of his fatal guile gave proof unheeded. Milton. 

Her hair 

In a Ample knot was ty’d above; 

Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love. Dryden. 

The triumph ceas’d—tears gufh’d from ev’ry eye. 

The world’s great vidtor pafs’d unheeded by. Pope- 

Un hee'ding. adj. Negligent; carelefs. 

I have not often feen him ; if I did, 

He pafs’d unmark’d by my unheeding eyes. Dryden. 

Unhee'dy. adj. Precipitate; fudden. 

Learning his fhip from thofe white rocks to fave, 

Which all along the fouthern fea-coaft lay, 

Threat’ning unheedy wreck, and rafh decay, 



He nam’d Albion. 


Fairy Ljueen, b. ii. c. I. 
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Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment tafte • 

Wings and no eyes, figure unheedy hafte. ’ , 

bo have I feen fome tender flip, Wakefp. 

Sav’d with care from winter’s nip ; 

The pride of her carnation train 
Pluck d up by fom e unheedy fwain 
To UnheTe. v. a To uncover; to expofe to view 
Unhe lped. adj. Unaflifted ; having no auxiliary- r 
Unhelp'd I am, who pity’d the diftrefs’d 7 ’ 

And none opprefling, am by all opprefs’d.’ n , 

Unhelpful, adj. Giving no afliftance. ryden ' 

I bewail good Glo’rter’s cafe 
With fad, unhelpful tears. Shake j „ 

Unhe'wn. part. adj. Not hewn. J1 ' V 

In occalions of merriment, this rouerh-caft vLlLf 
was inftead of ftage plays. DryJ$ nlZ f,‘ZfV) 

UnhTdebound. adj. Lax of maw; capacious. ' ^ ' 

Though plenteous, all too little feems* 

To ftuft this maw, this vart, unbidebound corps. Mil 
To UnhFnge. v. a. “ 

1. To throw from the hinges. 

2. I o difplace by violence. 

For want of cement, ribs of rock disjoin’d - 
Without an earthquake, from their bale would flart 

And was unhing’d, from their deep roots depart, tilaclmn 
3* I o dilorder; to confufc. 

Rather than not accomplifh my revenue 
Juft or unjufl, I would the world unhinge . & ’ jy aVli . 

If God’s providence did not order ft, cheats would not 
only juftle private men out of their rights, hut unhinge flates 
and run all into confufion. Ray on thfCrcation. 

Unholiness, n.f Impiety; profanenefs ; wickednefs. 

Too foul and manifeft was the unholinefs of obtruding upon 
_ men remiflion of Ans for money. iLlwh 

Unho'ly. adj. ■' ° * 

1. Profane; not hallowed. 

Doth it follow that all things now in the church are unholy 
which the Lord hath not himfelf precisely inftituted ? Hooker. 

2 . Impious; wicked. 

We think not ourfelves the holier, becaufe we ufe it - fo 
neither fliould they with whom no fuch thing is in ufe, think 
us therefore unholy, becaufe we fubmit ourfelves unta that 
which, in a matter fo indifferent, the wifdoni of authority 
and law have thought comely. Hooker. 

From the paradifeof God, 

W ithout remorfe, drive out the Anful pair. 

From hallow’d ground th’ unholy. Milton's Par.Lof. 

Far other dreams my erring foul employ; 

Far other raptures of unholy joy. pjjp e , 

Unho'noured. adj. 

1. Not regarded with veneration ; not celebrated. 

Unhonour'd though I am, at leaft, faid flie, 

Not unreveng’d that impious a<ft fhall be. Dryden . 

Pales unhonour'd , Ceres unemploy’d. 

Were all forgot. Dryden. 

2 . Not treated with refpedh 

Griev’d that a vifitant fo long ftiou’d wait, 

Unmark’d, unhonour'd, at a monarch’s gate. Pope. 

To Unhoo'p. v. a. To divert of hoops. 

Unhoop the fair fex, and cure this fafhionable tympany got 
among them. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 127. 

Unho'ped. 1 adj. Not expected; greater than hope had 
Unho'ped for. 5 promifed. 

With unhop'd fuccefs 

Th’ embaffadors return with promis’d peace. Dryden. 

Heav’n has infpir’d with a fudden thought, 

Whence your unhop'd-for fafety may be wrought, Dryden. 
Unho'peful. adj. Such as leaves no room to hope. 

Benedict is not the unhopefullejl hufband that I know: thus 
far I can praife him ; he is of approved valour. Sbakejp. 

I thought the roufing ftyle I wrote in, might prove no un¬ 
hopeful way to procure fomewhat confiderable from thofe 
great mafters of chymical arcana. Boyle. 

To Unho'rse. v. a. To beat from an horfe ; to throw from 
the faddle. 

He would unhorfe the luftieft challenger. Shakefpcore. 
The emperor refeued a noble gentleman, whom, unborjed 
and fore wounded, the enemy was ready to have flain. KnoiUs. 
On a fourth he flies, and him unhorjes too. Daniel. 
They are forc’d 

To quit their boats, and fare like men unhors'd. Haler. 

The knights unhors'd may rife from oft the plain, 

And Aght on foot, their honour to regain, Dryden \ 

Unho'spitable. adj. [ inhofpitajis , Lat] Affording no kmdnels 
or entertainment to flrangers ; cruel; barbarous. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, j 

Stain’d with my blood th'unhofpiiable coaft. Dry La. 

Unhi/stile. adj. Not belonging to an enemy. 

The high-prancing fteeds 
Spurn their difmounted riders ; they expire 
Indignant, by unhoflile wounds dellroy’d. I ,h U 
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To Okhoo'se. *. < 7 -. To drive from the Habitation. 

Seek true religion : O where ? Mirreus . 

Thinking her unhous'd here, and fled from us, ^ 

c re k her at Rome. 

Death unawares with his cold, kind embrace 
j y, m 'd thy virgin foul from her fan biding place. Mdton. 

Unhoi/sed- adj. 

, Homelefs ; wanting a houle. 

Call the creatures, 

Whofe naked natures live in all the fpjght ^ 

Qf W reakful heav’n ; whofe bare,^ unhoufed tiunks, 

To the conflidling elements expos’d, 

Anfwer meer nature. Shakefp. Ttmon of Athens. 

0 Having no fettled habitation. 

But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 

I would not my unhoufed, free condition 
Put into circumfcription and conflne. Shanejp. Uwello. 

Hear this, 

You unbons'd , lawlefs, rambling libertines. Southern. 

Unhou / selled. adj. Having not the facrament. 

Thus was I fleepingy by a brother’s hand, ^ 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once difpatch’d ; 

Cut off even in the bloffoms of my An, 

Unboufell'd , unanointed, unanell’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

tVHuWED. adj. Not humbled; not touched with lhame 
or confuAon. 

Should I of thefe the liberty regard, 

Who, freed as to their antient patrimony, 

Ur,bumbled, unrepented, unreformed. 

Headlong would follow. Milton s Par. Regain d. 

UshuTt. adj. Free from harm. 

Of fifteen hundred, eight hundred were flain in the field 
and of the remaining feven hundred, two men only came olr 
unhurt. " Bacon's War with Spain. 

I tread more lightly on the ground ; 

My nimble feet from unhurt flow’rs rebound ; 

I walk in air. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes I pais’d unhurt , 

And breath’d in tainted air. Addifon's Spectator. 

The ftars (hall fade away ; 

But thou ftialt fiourifli in immortal youth. 

Unhurt, amidft the war of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the crufh of worlds. Addifon. 
Unhu'rtful. adj. Innoxious ; harmlefs ; doing no harm. 
You hope the duke will return no more, or 
You imagine me too unhurtful sun oppofite. Shakefpeari. 
Flames unhurtful, hoveling, dance in air. Blackmore. 
Uni-iI/rtfully; adv. Without harm ; innoxioufly. 

We laugh at others as innocently and as unhurt fully, as 
at ourfelves. Pope to hwift. 

"Unicorn, n.f [ unicornis, unus and cornu, Lat.] 

1. A heart, whether real or fabulous, that has only one horn. 
Wert thou the unicorn , pride and wrath would confound 
thee. Shakefpcare s Fimon of Athens. 

Unicorns may be betray’d with trees. 


Bears with glaides, men with flatterers. 


Shakefpearc. 


Nature in cornigerous animals hath placed the horns in¬ 
verted upwards, as in the rhinoceros, Indian afs, and unicorn 
beetles. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

It is not of confcquence, that becaufe Diofcorides hath 
made no mention of unicorns horn, there is therefore no fuch 
thing in nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some unicorns we will allow even among infedts, as thofe 
naficornous beetles deferibed by Muffetus. Brown. 

Will the fierce unicorn thy voice obey. 

Stand at the crib, and feed upon the hay ? Saridys. 

2. A bird. 

Of the unicorn bird, the principal marks are thefe ; headed 
and footed like the dunghill cock, tailed like a goofe, horned- 
on his forehead, with fome likenefs, as the unicorn is pictured ; 
fpur’d on his wings, bigger than a fwan. Grew. 

Uniform, adj. [ units and forma.] 

1. Keeping its tenour ; iimiiar to itfelf. 

Though when confufedly mingled, as in this ftratum, it 
may put on a face never fo uniform and alike, yet it is in 
reality very different. Woodward. 

2 . Conforming to one rule ; adling in the fame manner; agree¬ 
ing with each other. 

The only doubt is about the manner of their unity, how 
far churches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonies, 
and what way they ought to take for that purpofe. Hooker. 

Creatures of what condition loever, though each in dif¬ 
ferent manner, yet all with uniform confent,~admire her, as 
the mother of their peace and joy. Hooker. 

Numbers, being neither uniform in their defigns, nor dire<£t 
in their views, neither could manage nor maintain the power 
they got. Swi ft' 

^nifo'rmity. n.f [unifor mite, Fr.J 
*• Refemblance to itfelf; even tenour. 

There is no uniformity in the defign of Spenfer; he aims 
at the accomplifhment of no one action. Dryden. 
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Queen Elizabeth was remarkable for that Ireaumels nna 
uniformity which ran through all her actions. Addijon. 

2. Conformity to one pattern; refemblance or one to another.. 

The unity of that vifible body and church 01 Cnriii, con 
fifteth in that uniformity, which all the ieveral pcrlons there¬ 
unto belonging have, by reafon of that one Lord, whofe 
fervants they all profefs themfelves ; that one faith which they 
all acknowledge ; that one bapulm wherewith they are all 

initiated. . , Hmhr > b ’ 

Uniformly, adv. [from uniform. J 

1. Without variation ; in an even tenour. 

That faith received from the apoftles, the church, though 
difperfed throughout the world, doth notwithftanding keep 
as fafe as if it dwelt within the walls of fome one hoafe, 
and as uniformly hold, as if it had but one only heart and 
f oll ] Hooker, b. v. 

The capillamenta of the nerves are each of them folid 
and uniform; and the vibrating motion of the retherea! me¬ 
dium may be propagated along them from one end to the 
other uniformly , and without interruption. A ewton s Upt/cB. 

2 . Without diverfity of one from another. 

Unimaginable, adj. Not to be imagined by the fanc\ ; 

not to be conceived. 

Things to their thought 

So unimaginable, as hate in hcav n. A'lilton s Par. Loji. 

The Ikilful organift plies his grave-fancied defcant in lofty 
fuaues, or the whole fymphony, with artful and unmiaginabie 
touches, adorns and graces the weli-rtudied chords oi fome 
choice compofer. Milton on Education. 

An infinite fucceflion of the generations of men, without 
any permanent foundation, is utterly unimaginable. Tillctfon. 

Unima'ginably. adv. To a degree not to be imagined; 

Little commiffures, where they adhere, may not be porous 
enough to be pervious to the unimaginably lubtie corptifcles, 
that make up the beams of light^ Boyle. 

Unimitable. adj. [inimitable, *r. inimitabilis , Lat.] Not to 

be imitated. 

Both thefe are unimitable. Burnet's Theory of the Earth . 

UnimmoTtal adj. Not immortal ; mortal. 

They betook them feveral ways, 

Both to deftroy, or unimtnortal make 

All kinds. Milton. 

Unimpa'irable. adv. Not liable to wade or diminution. 

If the fuperior be unimpairable , it is a ftrong prefufnptiorr, 
that the inferiors arc likewife unimpaired. Hakewill. 

Unimpaired, adj. Not diminifhed ; not worn out. 

Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time. 

Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. Dryden. 

If our filver and gold diminiflies, our publick credit con¬ 
tinues unimpaired. Addifon on the State of the War* 

Unimplo / red. adj. Not folicited. 

If anfwerable ftile I can obtain 

Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 

Her nightly virttation unimplor'd. Miltoti's Par. LoJl . 

Unimportant, adj. Affuming no airs of dignity. 

A free, unimportant, natural, eafy manner ; diverting others 
juft as we diverted ourfelves. Pope to Szvift, 

Unimtortu^ned. adj. Net folicited ; not teazed to com¬ 
pliance. 

"Who ever ran 

To danger unimportun'd, he was then 

No better than a fanguine, virtuous man. Dcnni. 

Unimpro'vable. adj. Incapable of melioration. 

Unimpro'vaeleness. n.f [from unimprovable .] Quality of 
not being improveable. 

This muft be imputed to their ignorance and unhnprovable- 
nefs in knowledge, being generally without literature, Ham< 

UnimproTf.d. adj. 

1. Not made more knowing. 

Not a malk went unimprov'd away. Pope. 

2 . Not taught; not meliorated by inflrudtion. 

Young Fortinbrafs, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Shallow, unimproved intelledls, are confident pretenders to 

certainty. Glanville. 

Unincrea'saele. adj. Admitting no increafe. 

That love, which ought to be appropriated to God, re- 
fults chiefly from an altogether, or almoft unincreafable eleva¬ 
tion and vartnefs of affedtion. Boyle. 

Unindi'fferent. adj. Partial; leaning to a fide. 

His opinion touching the catholick church was as unindiffc- 
rent, as, touching our church, the opinion of them that fa¬ 
vour this pretended reformation is. Hooker , b. iv. 

Unindu'strious. adj. Not diligent; not laborious. 

Pride we cannot think fo fluggifti or unindujlrious an a«;ent, 
as not to find out expedients for its purpofe. Decay of tiety. 

Uninfla mmable. adj . Not capable of being let on fire. 

The uninflainmable fpirit of fuch concretes, may be pretend- 
^ ed to be but a mixture of phlegm and fait. Boyle . 

Uninlfla'med. adj. Not fet on fire. 

When weak bodies come to be inflamed, they gather a 
much greater heat than others have uninfamed. ' Bacon. 

Un- 
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UNInfo'r MED. ad). 

1. Untaught; uninflruCted. 

Nor uninform d 

Of nuptial ftmchty, arid marriage rites. Milton's P. loft 
No uninformed minds can reprefen t virtue fo noble to us, 
that we neceiiarily add fplendour to her. p oPe 

2 . Unanimated ; not enlivened. r ’ 

Uninge nuous. adj. illiberal ; difmgenuous. 

bid men know how to diftinguifh between reports and 
ceitainties, this hratagcm would be as unfkilful, as it is un~ 
ingenuous. Decay of Piety. 

Uninhabitable, adj. Unfit to be inhabited. 

If there be any place upon earth of that nature that para- 
dife had, the fame muft be found within that fuDpofed un¬ 
inhabitable burnt zone, or within the tropicks. * Raleigh. 
Had not the deep been form’d, that might contain 
Ail the collected treafures of the main ; 

The earth had (till o’erwhelm’d with water flood. 

To man an uninhabitable Rood. Blackmore. 

Uninh a bitableness.^ n. ft Incapacity of being inhabited. 
Divers radicated opinions, fuch as that of the uninhabitable- 
nefts oi the torrid zone, of the folidity of the celeftial part of 
the world, are generally grown out of requeft. Boyle 

Uninha'bjted, adj. Having no dwellers. 

i he whole iiland is now uninhabited. Sandys. 

Uninhabited, untill’d, unfown 
It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone. Pope 

1 caft anchor on the leefide of the ifland, which feemed* 

to be uninhabited. Gulliver's Travels . 

Uninjured, adj. Unhurt; fufFering no harm. 

You may as well fpread out the unfun’d heaps 
Of milers treafure by an outlaw’s den, 
iT.nd tell me it is fafe ; as bid me hope 
Danger will let a helplefs maiden pafs. 

Uninjur'd in this wild, furrounding wafte. Milton. 

i hen in full age, and hoary holinefs 
Retire, great teacher ! to thy promis’d blifs : 

Untouch’d thy tomb, uninjur'd be thy duft. 

As thy own fame among the future juft. Prior. 

UninscrObed. adj. Having no infcription. 

Make lacred Charles s tomb for ever known ; 

Obfcure the place, and uninfcrib'd the ftone. 

Oh fad accurft ! Pope. 

Uninspired. adj. Not having received any fupernatural in- 
llruCtion or illumination. 

Thus all the truths that men, uninfpired , are enlightened 
with, came into their minds. ° Locke. 

My paftoral mufe her humble tribute brings. 

And yet not wholly uninftpir'd fhe flngs. & Dry den. 

L ninstru cted. adj. Not taught; not helped by inftitution. 
That fool intrudes, raw in this great affair. 

And uninftmfied how to ftem the tide. ’ Dryden. 

It will be a prejudice to none but widows and orphansj 
and others uninftrufted in the arts and management of more 
fkilful men. Locke 

It is an unfpeakable blefling to be born in thofe parts 

where wifdom ffouriihes ; though there are even in thefe 

parrs, feveral poor, uninftrudted perfons. Addifton. 

I hough we find few amongft us, who profefs themfelves 
Amhropomorphites, yet we may find, amongft the ignorant 
t and uninjl rutted chriftians, many of that opinion. Locke. 

U N.INST ruTti ve. adj. Not conferring any improvement. 

Were not men of abilities thus communicative, their wif¬ 
dom "would be in a great meafure ufelefs, and their experience 
r ™infiru£live. ^ Addifton. 

Unin t eTl i G eNt. adj. Not knowing ; not fkilful; not hav¬ 
ing any confcioufnefs. 

W e will give you fleepy drinks, that your fenfes may be 
unintelligent of our infufficience. Shakeftp. Winter Tale. 

The vifible creation is far otherwife apprehended by the 
philofophical enquirer, than the unintelligent vulgar. Glanville. 

I his ccnclufion, if men allow’d of, they would not de- 
flxoy ill-formed productions. Ay, but thefe monfters. Let 
them be fo ; what will your drivelling, unintelligent, untrad¬ 
able changeling be ? Locke. 

Why then to works of nature is affign’d 
An author unintelligent and blind ; 

When ours proceed from choice ? Blackmore. 

I he obvious produds of unintelligent nature. Benil. 

Uninte i ligibi'lity. n. ft. Quality of not being intelligible. 
Credit the unintellegibility of this union and motion. Glanville. 

If we have truly proved the unintelligibility of it in all other 
ways, this argumentation is undeniable. Burnet. 

Unintelligible, adj. [unintelligible , Fr.J Not fuch as can 
be underftood 

The Latin, three hundred years before Tully, was as un¬ 
inte ligible in his time, as the Fnglifh and French of the fame 
period are now. Swift. 

Did Thetis 

Thefe arms thus labour’d for her fon prepare ; 

For that dull foul to flare with ftupid eyes. 

On the team'd unintelligible prize J Dryden. 
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Sound is net unintelligibly explained by a vihrar 
communicated to the medium. ; 1 
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Motion 


- - UHi. w 

i o talk of fpecifick differences in nature win, Lai, ‘ 
renceto general ideas, is to talk mmtellMbN "‘ thout /*- 

U ™ K.T40NA1.. aHj. Not defied; h^p^ing without 

Beffdes tit e unintentional deficiencies of my ff v | e r, 

purpofely tranfgrefled the laws of oratory, i„ Ltf !’ 1 hare 
nods over-long ' diaking niy p e _ 

Uni'nteressed. I Aoylc , 

Uninterested. \ a U ' Not having intere’ft. 


The greateft part of an audience is aL,, • 
though feldom knowing. ^ mi}ltm £ed, 

Unintermi'tted a. Continued; not interrupted ^ 
This motion of the heavenly bodies feems to be r 
tinued and uninterrupted, as that motion of the firft ‘ u 
partly interpolated and interrupted. LfnU n 

UnintermFxed. adj. Not mingled. U ' 7 ^ 

Unintermix'd with fictious fantafies, 

I verify the truth, not poetize. Daniel's Civil War 

Uninterrupted, adj. Not broken; not interrupted 
1 hy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft 
With unmixt joy, uninterrupted reft. Rnbrmr,™ 

Governments fo divided among themfelves in matters^ 
religion, maintain uninterrupted union and corre4 r uondenrr 
that no one of them rs for invading the rights of another. Addif 

rJZrZt Y ’ leaVC the ^ 2 V2ft ’ 2 T 

. ^ ri J e ^interrupted flitch in fuperficial wounds, d Z'. 

TT j kd - Sharp's Surgery 

Uninterru ptedly. adv. Without interruption. 

The will thus determined, never lets the undemanding 
lay by the objeft; but all the thoughts of the mind, and 
powers of the body are uninterruptedly employ’d. Locke 
UnintreTched. adj. Not intrenched. 

It had been cowardice in the Trojans, not to have at¬ 
tempted any thing againft an army that lay unfortified and un- 
in trenched. p . 

UninvePtigable. adj. Not to be fearched out °^\ 

. The number of the works of this vifible world being un- 
mvcjligable by us, afford us a demonffrative proof of the un¬ 
limited extent of the creator’s (kill, R a » 

Uninvi'ted. adj. Not afked. ' 

His honeft friends, at thirffy hour of dufk. 

Come uninvited. Philips. 

UnjoFnted. adj. 

1. Disjoined; feparated. 

I hear the found of words; their fenfe the air 
Diflblves unjointed ere it reach my ear. Milton's Agomjles. 

2 . Having no articulation. 

They are all three immoveable or unjointed , of the thiclc- 
nefs of a little pin. Grew's Mujaum. 

U'nion. n. ft. [ unio , Lat.] 

1. The of joining two or more, fo as to make them 
one. 

Adam, from whofe dear fide I boaft me fprung, 

And gladly of our union hear thee fpeak, 

One heart, one foul in both ! Milton's Par. loft. 

One kingdom, joy, and union without end. Milton. 

2. Concord ; conjunction of mind or interefts. 

The experience of thofe profitable emanations from God, 
moft commonly are the firft motive of our love ; but when 
we once have tailed his goodnefs, we love the fpring for its 
own excellency, palling from confidering ourfelves, to ail 
union with God. Tlylor's Rule oft Living Holy. 

3. A pearl. Not in ufe. 

"1 he king fhall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 

And in the cup an union fliall he throw, 

Richer than that which four fucceflive kings- 
In Denmark’s crown have worn. Shakeftp. Hamlet. 

4. [Inlaw.] Union is a combining or ponfolidation ortwochurches 
in one, which is done by the confent of the bifliop, the patron, 
and incumbent. And this is properly called an union: but 
there are two other forts, as when one church is made fub- 
jedl to the other, and when one man is made prelate of both, 
and when a conventual is made cathedral. Touching union 
in the firft fignification, there was a ftatute, an. 37 ^ en * 
VIII. chap. 2i, that it fhould be lawful in two churchy 
whereof the value of the one is not above fix pounds in the 
king’s books, of the firft fruits, and not above one mile 
diftant from the other. Union in this fignification is peno- 

. nal, and that is for the life of the incumbent; or real,^ that 
is, perpetual, whoibever is .incumbent. Coivc.. 

Un-i'parous, adj. [units and pario .] Bringing one at a 
birth. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed with the Ju¬ 
ration of their days, whereof theje want not examples m 


animals uniparons. 


Brown's Vulgar hr row y. 

Unison. 
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raison. <Uj. [««« and fenui, Lat.] Sounding alone. 

U Sounds intermix’d with vo.ee , , , ■■ 

Choral, or mifon. Milton s Tar. L,Ji> b. vu. 

r 

^ K A S ftrino - that has the fame found with another. 

*• when moved matter meets with any thing like that, from 
which it received its primary imprefs, it will in like manner 
move it, as in mufical firings tuned umfons. Glanville . 

„ a fingte unvaried note. 

2 ’ Loft was the nation’s fenfe, nor could be found, 

While a long, folemn uni fon went round. , Dunciad , b. iv. 
UNIT, n.ft [ftnus, unit us, Lat] One; the leaft number; 
or the root of numbers. 

If any atom fhould be moved mechanically, without attrac¬ 
tion ’tis above a hundred million millions odds to an unit , 
that’ it would not ftrike upon any other atom, but glide 
through an empty interval without contadt. Bentley's Sermons. 
Units are the integral parts of any large number. Watts. 
ToUni'te. v.a. [ unitus , Lat.] 

To join two or more into one. 

The force which wont in two to be difperfed. 

In one alone right hand he now unites. Fairy Fftueen. 

Whatever truths 

Redeem’d from error, or from ignorance, 

Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 

Your works unite , and ftill difeover more. Dryden * 

A propofition for uniting both kingdoms was begun. Swift. 

To make to agree. . , . . . 

The king propofed nothing more than to unite his king¬ 
dom in one form of worfhip. Clarendon. 

To make to adhere. 

The peritonaeum, which is a dry body, may be united 
with the mufculous flefh. Wifteman's Surgery * 

4. To join. 

In the lawful name of marrying. 

To give our hearts united ceremony. Shakefpeare: 

Let the ground of the picture be well united with colours 
of a friendly nature. Dryden s Duftreftnoy. 

5. To join in intereft. 

Unto their aflcmbly, mine honour be not thou united. Genefts. 
ToUni'te. v.n. 

1. To join in an a£t; to concur ; to act in concert. 

If you will now unite in your complaints, 

And force them with a conltancy, the cardinal 
Cannot Hand under them. Shakeftp. Hen. VIII. 

2. To coalefce ; to be cemented ; to be confolidated. 

3; To grow into one. 

Uni'tedly. adv. With union ; fo as to join. 

The eyes, which are of a watry nature, ought to he 
much painted, and unitedly on their lower parts ; but boldly 
touch’d above by the light and fhadows. Dryden s Duftreftnoy. 
Uni'ter. n. ft. The perfon or thing that unites. 

Suppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that fhould par¬ 
take of fome of the qualities of both. Glanville's Scept. 

Uni'tioN. n. ft. [union, Fr. from unite.'] The act or power 
of uniting ; conjun&ion ; coalition. A word proper, but 
little ufed. 

As long as any different fubftance keeps off the unition, 
hope not to cure a wound. JVifteman's Surgery. 

U'nitive. adj. [from unite.] Having the power of unit¬ 
ing. 

That can be nothing elfe but the unitive way of reli¬ 
gion, which confifts of the contemplation and love of 
God. Norris. 

U'nity. n.ft. [ unitas, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of being one. 

Thofe hereticks introduced a plurality of Gods; and fo 
made the profefiion of the unity part of the fymbolum, that 
Ihould diferiminate the orthodox from them. Hammond. 

The production of one being the deftru&ion of another, 
although they generate, they increafe not; and muft not be 
faidto multiply, who do not tranfeend an unity. Brown. 

Man is to beget 

Like of his like; his image multiply’d : 

In unity defective ; which requires 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
Whatever we can confider as one thing, fuggefts to the 
underftanding the idea of unity. Locke. 

2. Concord ; conjunction. 

That which you hear, you’ll fwear 

You lee, there is fiich unity in the proofs. Shakefpeare. 
We, of all chriftians, ought to promote unity among our¬ 
felves and others. _ Sprat's Sermons. 

3. Agreement; uniformity. 

To the avoiding of difienfion, it availeth much, that 
there be amongft them an unity, as well in ceremonies as in 
doftHnc Hooker, b. iv. 

4- 1 rmciple of dramatick writing, by which the tenour of the 
an d propriety of reprefentation is preferved. 

The unities of time, place, and aftion, are exaCtly ob- 

Dryden's Preft to All for Love* 


Dryden. 


ferved. 
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Although in poetry it be abfolutely neceffary that the unitif 
of time, place, and aCtion fhould be thoroughly un-erffoo , 
there is ftill fomething more eflential, that elevates and alto- 

ififhcs the fancy. Add ‘b- 

5 ' Unity of poffeflion is a joint poffeflion of two rights by fe- 
veral titles. For example, I take a leafe of land from one 
upon a certain rent; afterwards I buy the fee-funple. I his 
is an unity of pofTeffion, whereby the leafe is extingufthed ; 
by reafon that I, who had before the occupation only for my 

rent, am become lord of the fame, and am to pay my rent 

Cowel. 

to none. . . 

UnjTdced. adj. Not judicially determined. 

Caufes unjudg'd difgrace the loaded file, # 

And fleeping laws the king’s negleCt revile^ Priori 

Universal, adj. [univerftalis, Lat.] 

1. General; extending to all. , . 

All forrowed : if all the world could have feen t, the woe 
had been univerfal. < Shakeftp. Winter Tale. 

Appetite, an univerfal wolf. 

So doubly feconded with will ana power, 

Muft make perforce an univerfal prey, 

And laft eat up itfelf. Shakeftp. Trouus and Uejjidas 

This excellent epiftle, though, in the front of it, it bears a 
particular infcription, yet in the drift of it is universal, as 
defigning to convince all mankind of the rieceifity of leaking 
for happinefs in the gofpel. South . 

2. Total ; whole. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony. 

This univerjal frame began. 

3. Not particular ; comprifing all particulars. 

From things particular 

She doth abftraCt the univerfal kinds. Davies. 

An univerfal was the objeCb of imagination, dnd there was 
no fuch thing in reality. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Universal, n.ft The whole ; the general fyftem of the uni- 
verfe. Not in ufe. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
into paradife after Adam’s expulfion, if the univerfal ^had 
been paradife. Raleigh s Hijl. oft the JVorld . 

Plato calleth God the caufe and original, the nature and 
reafon of the univerjal . Raleigh. 

Uni vers aTity. n.ft. [univerfalitas, fchool Lat.] Not parti¬ 
cularity ; generality ; extenfion to the whole. 

This catalogue of fin, is but of fin under a limitation ; an 
univerftality of iin under a certain kind ; that is, of all fins of 
dire£i and perfonal commilfiom South's Sermons . 

The univerftality of the deluge I infift upen : and that ma¬ 
rine bodies are found in all parts of the world. TVwdward . 

A fpecial conclufion cannot be inferred from a moral uni¬ 
verftality, nor always from a phyfical one; though it may be 
always inferred from an univerftality that is metaphylical. WattSi 
Universally, adv. [from univerfal .] Throughout the whole ; 
without exception. 

Thofe offences which are breaches of fupernatural laws, 
violate in general that principle of reafon which willeth uni- 
verftally to fly from evil. Hooker. 

There beft beheld, where univerfally admir’d. MiltGn . 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays with ufury 
of his own, in coin as good, and as univcrjally valuable. DryA 
This inftitution of charity-fchools univerfally prevailed. Acldifi 
Universe, n.ft. [univers, Fr. univerftum, Lat.] The general 
fyftem of things. 

Creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 

Fills the wide veffel of the univerfte. Shakefpeare . 

God here firms up all into man; the whole into a part; 
the univerfte into an individual. South's Sermons. 

Father of h'eav’n ! 

Whofe word call’d out this univerfte to birth. Prior. 

Unive'rsity. n.ft. [univeftitas, Lat.] A fchool, where ail 
the arts and faculties are taught arid lludied. 

While I play the good hufband at home, my fon and fer- 
vants fpend all at the uhiyerjrty. Shakeftp. Taming of the Shrews 
The univerftties, efpecially Aberdeen, flourilhed under many 
excellent fchoiars, and very learned men. Clarendon. 

UnFvocal. adj. [ univocus, Lat.] 

1. Having one meaning. 

Univocal words are fuch as fignify but one idea, or but one 
fort of thing ; equivocal words are fuch as fignify two or 
more different ideas, or different forts of objects. Waits * 

2. Certain; regular; perilling always oiie tenour. 

1 his conceit makes putrefactive generations Correfpon- 

dent unto feminal productions; arid conceives inequivocai 
effeCts, and univocal conformity unto the efficient. Bi own. 
Univocally. adv. [from univocal .] 

I. In one term ; in one fenfe. 

How is fin univocally diftinguifhed into venial and mortal, 
if the venial be not fin ? HaU^ 

It were too great prefumption to think, that there is any 
thing in any created nature, that can bear any perfeCt refern*- 
blance of the incomprehenfible perfsCtioa of the divine na- 

29 k ture ; 
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U N K 

ture : very being itfelf does not predicate univocally touching 
Ooc, and any created being, and intelleft, and will, as we 
attribute them to him. jpj- j 

2. In one tenour. 

, . ^ creatures are generated univocally by parents of their own 

T . xinc J * t ’ iere ls no Dch thing as fpontaneous generation. Ray. 
Unjo yous. adj. Not gay ; not cheerful. 

Morn late riling o’er the drooping world, 

Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Thomfon's Winter. 

Ln’ju ST. adj. [ injijle , Fr. injujlus , Lat ] Iniquitous ; contrary 

to equity; contrary to juftice. It is ufed both of perfons 
and things. r 

I fhould forge 

Qiiarrels nnjujl againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft y 
Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Shakefp. 
He that is unjuft in the leaft, is unjuft alfo in much. Lukexv i. 
Succeeding kings juft recovery of their right, from unjuji 
ufurpations and extortions, Hi all never be prejudiced by any 
aa of mine. A'. Charles. 

Th’ unjujt the juft hath flain. Milton. 

He who was fo unjuji as to do his brother an injury, will 
t i carce be fo juft to condemn himfelf for it. Locke. 

F nju STiFiABLE. adj. Not to be defended; not to be iufti- 
fted. J 

If theie reproaches, which aim only at oftentation of wit, 
be fo unjuftiftable^ what fhall we lay to thofe that are drawn, 
that are founded in malice ? Government of the Tongue. 

In a juft and honourable war we engaged ; not out of am¬ 
bition, or any other unjuftiftable motive, but for the defence 
of all that was dear to us. Atterbury. 

If we could look into effects, we might pronounce boldly : 
but for a man to give his opinion of what he fees but in part, 
is an unjuftiftable piece of ralhnefs. Addifon. 

Ln’Ju stifiabl e ness. n.ft The quality of not being juftifiable. 
He wifhed them to confider of the illegality of all thofe 
commiftions, and of the unjuflifiablenefs of all the proceed- 
_ ings which had been by virtue of them. Clarendon. 

Unjustifiably, adv. In a manner not to be defended. 
Unjustly, adj. In a manner contrary to right. 

If aught againft my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuflly. Milton. 

Whom, but for voting peace, the Greeks purfue, 

Accus’d unjuflly , then unjuflly flew. Denham. 

Your choler does unjuflly rife. 

To fee your friends purfue your enemies. Dryden. 

Moderation the one fide very juftly difowns, and the other 
as unjuflly pretends to. Sivift. 

Unke'mpt. adj. Not combed. Obfolete. 

Thenot, to that I chofe thou doft me tempt; 

But ah ! too well I wot my humble vaine. 

And hoW my rhimes been rugged and unkempt. Spenfer. 
To Unke'nnel. v. a. 

1. To drive from his hole. 

Search, feek, find out. I warrant we’ll unkennel the fox. 
Let me ftop this way firft. So, now uncape. Shakefpeare. 

I warrant you, colonel, we’ll unkennel him. Dryden. 

2. To roufe from its fecrecy, or retreat. 

If his occult guilt 

Do not itfelf unkennel in one fpeech. 

It is a damned ghoft that we have feen. Shakefp. 

Unke'nt. adj. [un and ken, to know.] Unknown. Obfolete. 
Go, little book, thyfelf prefent. 

As child whofe parent is unkent , 

To him, that is the prefident 

Of noblenefs and chivalrie. Spenfer. 

Unke'pt. adj. 

1. Not kept; not retained. 

2. Unobferved ; unobeyed. 

Many things kept generally heretofore, are now in like 
fort generally unkcpt , and abolifhed, every where. Hooker. 
Unki'nd. adj. Not favourable ; not benevolent. 

In nature there’s no blemifh but the mind ; 

None can be call’d deform’d, but the unkind. Shakefp. 

To the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind. Shakefp. 

To Nimrod our author feems a little unkind ; and fays, 
that he, againft right, enlarged his empire. Locke. 

A real joy I never knew. 

Till I believ’d thy paflion true; 

A real grief I ne’er can find, 

’Till thou prov’ft perjur’d or unkind. Prior. 

Unki'ndly. adj. [un and kind .J 
j. Unnatural; contrary to nature. 

They, with their filthinels. 

Polluted this fame gentle foil long time, 

That their own mother loath’d their beaftlinefs. 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime, 

All were they born of her own native flime. Fairy £hieen. 
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. A.11 works of.-nature. 

Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d 
2. Malignant; unfavourable. 7 

The goddefs, that in rural fhrine, 

Dwell ft here with Pan, or Sylvan bv hUA r 
Forbidding every bleak, unkildly if' U ° n S 
TT 10 touch the profperous growth of This tall j 
Unki'ndly. adv Without kindhefs; without Zaft"* 
The herd, unkindly wife, tlon * 

Or chaces him from thence, or from him flies n , 

II we unkindly part, * Benham, 

Will not the poor fond creature break her heart h , 

i,m " -“j 

her love, hath, like 4,’, impedimem In1° 

more violent and unruly. Shake/?. MeafunLM^r * 
After their return, the duke executed the fame auth 
conferring all favours, and in reven«in„ himfdf1 T" 
v/ho had mamfefted any unhndnefs towards him (Vw* 

W E rh e r~‘ AS °" n Wh ° l0VeS ’ and fome **fcw5r» meets 

With fweet, aullere compolure, thus reply’d J Ml, 

Chrift, who was the only perfol. to have relbnted thfst' 
kindnejs , finds an extenuation of it. o ovf k\ m ' 

She figh’d, flie wept, Ihe low’d ; ’twas all ihe couT 
And with unkindnefs teem’d to tax the God. ]yj 

To Unki no. v. a. 7 o deprive of royalty. ^ en ' 

God fave king Henry, unking’d Richard fays 
And fend him many years of funfhine days. Shakehean 
It takes the force of law : how then, my lord M 
If as they would unking my father now, 

To make you way. 0 , 

Unki'ssed. adj. Not kiffed. ^ 

Foul words are but foul wind, and foul wind is but foul 
breath, and foul breath is noifome; therefore I will depart 

TT Unk fl', ,. _ Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Inkni ghtly. adj. L T nbecoming a knight. 

With fix hours hard riding through wild places, Iovemot 
them a little before night, near an old ill-favoured cable, die 
place where I perceived they meant to perform their unkniM, 

T er T r T an<l - , 

1 o Unkni t. v. a. 

. i. To unweave; to feparate. 

Would he had continued to his country 

As he began, and not unknit himfelf 

The noble knot he made. Shakefp. Ccriolam. 

2. To open. 

Unknit that threat’ning, unkind brow, 

And dart not fcornful glances from thofe eyes. Shakefp. 
U / nkle. v.a. [ oncle , French.] The brother of a father or 
mother. See Uncle. 

The Englifh power is near, led on by Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff. Shakefpeare. 

Give me good fame, ye pow’rs ! and make me juft: 
Thus much the rogue to publick ears will truft: 

In private then :—when wilt thou, mighty Jove ! 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove l Dryden ; 

To Unknc/w. v.a. To ceafe to know. 

It’s already known ; 

Oh ! can you keep it from yourfelves, unknow ft ? Smith. 
Unknowable, adj. Not to be known. 

Diftinguifh well between knowables a nd unknowable* JPatts. 
UnknoWing. adj. 

1. Ignorant; not knowing. 

Let me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world, 

How thefe things came about. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Though unknowing perfons may accufe others, yet can they 
never the more abfolve themfelves. Decay of Piety. 

Unknowing I prepar’d thy bridal bed ; 

With empty hopes of happy iffue fed. Dryden. 

Unknowing he requires it; and when known. 

He thinks it his ; and values it, ’tis gone. Dryden. 

His hounds, unknowing of his change, purfue 
T he chace, and their miftaken mafter flew. Dryden. 

Proteus, mounting from the hoary deep, 

Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit. • Pope- 

2 . Not pracrifed ; not qualified. 

So Lybian huntfmen, on fome fandy plain, 

From fhady coverts rouz’d, the lion chace : 

7 ’he kingly beaft roars out with loud difdain, 

And flowly moves, unknowing to give place. Dryden. 

Thefe were they, whofe fouls the furies fteel’d, 

And curs’d, with hearts unknowing howto yield. Pope- 
Unkno'wingl.y. adv. Ignorantly; without knowledge. 

The beauty I behold has ftruck me dead : 

Unknowingly Ihe ftrikes, and kills by chance. Dryden. 
They are like the Syrians, who were firft fmitten With 
blindnefs, and unknowingly led out of their way, into the ca¬ 
pital of their enemy’s country. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Un- 
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Unknown, adj. 

, Not known. 

’Tis not unknown to you, 

How much I have difabled my eftate. Shakefpeare . 

Many are the trees of God, that grow 

In paradife, and various, yet unknown ■ r a 

rf Q US Milton s Paradife Loft. 

Here may I always on this downy grafs, 

Unknown , unfeen, my eafy minutes pafs. Rofcommoh. 

If any chance has hither brought the name 
Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame. 

Accus’d and fentenc’d for pretended crimes. Dryden. 

Though inceft is indeed a deadly crime. 

You are not guilty, lince unknown ’twas done; 

And known, "had been abhorr’d. Dryden’s Don Scbaflian. 

At fear of death, that faddens all 
With terrors round, can reafon hold her throne ? 

Defpife the known, nor tremble at th’ unknown. Pope. 
2. Greater than is imagined. 

The planting of hemp and flax would be an unknown ad¬ 
vantage to the kingdom. " Bacon. 

o Not having cohabitation. 

I am yet 

Unknown to woman ; never was forfworil. Shakefpeare. 
a. Without communication. 

We flopped at a little inn, where the man of the houfe, 
formerly a fervant in the knight’s family, to do honour to 
his old mafter, had, unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a 
fio-n-poft. Addifon s Spectator , N . 122. 

Unlaboured, adj. 

1. Not produced by labour. 

Unlaboured harvefts fhall the fields adorn. 

And clufter’d grapes fhall blufh on ev’ry thorn. Dryden. 

2. Not cultivated by labour. 

Noteaftern monarchs on their nuptial day. 

In dazzling gold and purple flhine fo gay. 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour d field. 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. Blackmore. 

3. Spontaneous ; voluntary. 

Their charms, if charms they have, the truth fupplies, 
And from the theme unlabour d beauties rife. TickclL 

ToUnla'ce. v.a. 

1. To loofe any thing faftened with firings. 

He could not eiidure fo cruel cafe, 

But thought his arms to leave, and helmet to unlace. 

Spenfer . 

A little river roll’d. 

By which there fat a knight with helm wilac’d , 

Himfelf refrefhing w 4 th the liquid cold; Fairy Jphit’en, b. i. 
The helmet from my brow unlac’d. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. To loofe a lady’s drefsi 

Can I forget, when they in prifon placing her. 

With fwelling heart, in fpite, and due difdainfulnefs, 

She lay for dead, till I help’d with unlacing her. Sidney. 

Unlace yourfelf, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. Donne. 

3. To make loofe; to put in danger of being loft. Not in 

ulb. . •• 

You unlace your reputation. 

And fpend your rich opinion for the name of a night- 
brawler. Shakefpeare’s Othello . 

To Unla'de. v. a. 

1. To remove from the veflel which carries,. 

He’s a foolifh feaman. 

That, when his fhip is finking, will not 

Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham. 

2 . To exonerate that which carries. 

7 ’he vent’rous merchant, who defign’d for far, 

And touches on our hofpitable fhore. 

Charm’d with the fplendour of this northern ftar, 

Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. Dryden. 

3. To put out. Ufed of a veflel. 

We landed at 7 ’yre ; for there the fhip was to unlade her 
burden. Acts xxi. 3. 

Unla'id. adj. 

1 • Not placed; not fixed. 

Whatfoever we do behold now in this prefent world, it 
was inwrapped within the bowels of divine mercy, written 
in the book of eternal wifdom, and held in the hands of 
omnipotent power, the firft foundations of the world being 

) ,ct un [ a id. Hooker , b. v. 

2 . Not pacified ; not ftilled. 

No evil thing that walks by night, 

Blue, meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft. 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. Alilton. 

UnlameBted. adj. Not deplored. 

After fix years fpent in outward opulency, and inward 
murmur that it was not greater, he died unlamented by 

an y* - Clarendon. 


To UnlaYgh. v.a. To open by lifting up the latch. 

My worthy wife 

The door unlatch’d ; and, with repeated calls. 

Invites her former lord within my walls. _ t Dryden. 
Unla'wful. adj. Contrary to law; not permitted oy the 

law. . 

Before I be convict bycourfe of law. 

To threaten me with death is moft unlawful. Shakefp. 

It is an unlawful thing for a Jew to come unto one of 

another nation. x * 2 * 

Shew me when it is our duty; and when unlawful to take 

thefe courfes, by fome general rule of a perpetual, never- 

failing truth. . South - 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal, - 

Uncouth, perhaps, unlawful to reveal; Dryden. 

Unlawfully, adv. 

1. In a manner contrary to law or right. 

He that gains all that he can lawfully this year, next year 
will be tempted to gain fomething unlawfully. Taylor. 

2. Illegitimately ; not by marriage. 

I had rather my brother die by the law, than my fon 
fhould be unlawfully born. Shakefpeare. 

Give me your opinion,, what part I, being unlawfully 
born, may claim of the man’s affection; who begot me. Addif 
UnlaWfulness. n. f. Contrariety to law ; Irate of being 
not permitted. 

If thofe alledged teftimonies of feripture did indeed con¬ 
cern the matter to fuch effedt as was pretended, that which 
they fhould infer were unlawfulnefs. Hooker. 

The original reafon of the unlawfulnefs of lying is, that it 
carries with it an a£t of injdftice, and a violation of the 
right of him, to whom we were obliged to lignify our 
m i n d St South’s Sermons. 

To Unle'arn. v. a. To forget, or difufe what has been 
learned. 

Antifthenes, being afked of one, what learning was moft 
neceffary for man’s life l anfwered, to unlearn that which is 
naught. Bacon. 

This were to imply, that all books in being fhould be de- 
ftroyed ; and that ail the age fhould take new pains to 
learn thofe habits which have coft them fo much labour. Holder. 

The government of the tongue is a piece of morality 
which fober nature dictates; which yet our greateft fcholars 
have unlearnt. Decay of Piety . 

Some cyders have by art, or age, unlearn’d 
Their genuine relifti, and of fundry wines 
Affum’d the flavour. Philips'. 

What they thus learned from him in one way, they did 
not unlearn again in another. ' Atterbury. 

A wicked man is not only obliged to learn to do well, 
but unlearn his former life. Rogers’s Sermons ; 

Unlearned adj. 

1. Ignorant; not informed ; not inftrufted. 

This fele< 5 ted piece, which you tranflate. 

Foretells your fludies may communicate; 

From darker dialed! of a Arrange land; 

Wifdom that here th’ unlearn d fhall underftand. D’avenant. 

And by fucceflion of unlearned times, 

As bards began, fo monks rung on the chimes; Rofcommon. 
Some at the bar, with fubtilty defend 


The caufe of an unlearned, noble friend. 


Dryden . 


Thus unlamented pafs the proud away. 
The pride of fools, and pageant of a day. 


Pope ♦ 


7 'hough unlearned men well enough underftood the words 
white and black, yet there were philofophers found, who 
had fubtlety enough to prove that white was black. Locke. 

2. Not gained by ftudy ; not known. 

Mere words, or fuch things chiefly as were better un¬ 
learned. ■ Milton on Education. 

3. Not fuitable to a learned man. 

I will prove thofe verfes to be very unlearned ; neither fa¬ 
vouring of poetry, wit, or invention. Shakefpeare . 

Unle'arnedly. Ignorantly; grofsly. 

. He, in his epiftle, plainly affirmeth, they think unlearnedly , 
v/ho are of another belief. Brown’s Vulg. Err ours. 

Unlea / vened. adj-. Not fermented; not mixed with fer¬ 
menting matter. 

They baked unleavened cakes of the dough, for it was not 
leavened. £xod. ii. 39. 

Purge out therefore the old l«aven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. j Cor. v. 7. 

Unle'isuRedness. n.f Bufinefs; want of time ; want of 
leifure. Not in ufe. 

My effay touching the feripture having been written partly 
in England, partly in another kingdom, it were ftrange if 
there did not appear much unevennefs, and if it did not be¬ 
tray the unleijurednefs of the wandering author. Boyle. 

Unle'ss. conjunct. Except; if not; fuppofing that not. 

Let us not fay, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other : for unlels 
we obferve both, we obey neither. ^Hooker 
Unlejs I look on Sylvia in the day, 

There is no day for me to look upon. Shakefpeare . 

What 
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Wbat ijIddeH ftrength, 

Unlefs the ftrength of heav’n, if you mean that. Milton, 
Bor fure I am, unlefs I win in arms. 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms ; 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee. 

Endu’d with force, I gain the viCBory. Dryden. 

I he commendation of adverfaries is the grcateft triumph 
of a writer, becaufe it never comes unlefs extorted. Dryden. 
No poet ever fweetly fung, 

Unlejs he were, like Phoebus, young ; 

Nor ever nymph infpir’d to rhyme, 

Unlefs , like Venus, in her prime. Sivift. 

TInle'ssoned. adj. Not taught. 

The full fum of me 

Is an unleffon'd girl, unfchooFd, unpra&is’d ; 

Happy in this, file is not yet fo old 

But (lie may learn. Shakefpeare. 

Unlettered, adj. Unlearned; untaught. 

When the apoftles of our Lord v/ere ordained to alter the 
laws of heathenifh religion, St. Paul excepted, the reft were 
unfchooled and unlettered men. Hooker, b. iv. 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamefome pipe 
Stirs up among the loofe, unlettered hinds. 

Who thank the gods amifs. Milton. 

Th’ unletter'd chriftian, who believes in grofs. 

Plods on to heav’n, and ne'er is at a lofs. Dryden. 

Unle'velled. adj. Not cut even. 

All unleveird the gay garden lies. Tickcll. 

Unlibi'dinous. adj. Notluftful. 

In thofe hearts 

Love unlibi'dinous reign’d ; nor jealoufy 
Was underftood, the injur'd lover’s hell. Milton . 

Unlicensed, adj. Having no regular permiffion. 

Afk what boldnefs brought him hither 
Unlicenfcd. ' Milt or? s Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

Warn the thoughtlefs, felf-confiding train. 

No more, unlicens’d, thus to brave the main. Pope. 

Unlocked, adj. Shapelefs ; not formed : from the opinion that 
. the bear licks her young to fhape. 

Shape my legs of an unequal fize, 

To difproportion me in every part. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe uhlickt bear-whelps. Donne. 

The bloody bear, an independent beaft, 

Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate expreft. Dryden. 
Unsighted. a dj. Not kindled ; not fet on fire* 

There lay a log unlighted on the earth : 

For th’ unborn chief the fatal filters came, 

And rais’d it up, and tofs’d it on the flame. Dryden. 

The iacred wood, which on the altar lay, 

Untouch'd, unlighted glows. Prior. 

Unli'ghtsome. adj. Dark; gloomy; wanting light. 

• Firft the fun, 

A mighty fphere 1 he fram'd, uniighifome firft. 

Though of sethereal mould. Milton's Par. Lcjl, 

UnlPke.. adj. 

1. Diflimilar ; having no refemblancc. 

Where cafes are fo unlike as theirs and ours, I fee not how 
that which they did, fnould induce, much lefs mforce us to 
. the fame pra&icO. Hooker , b. v. 

So the twins humours, in our Terence, are 
Unlike ; this harlh and rude, that l'mooth and fair. Denham. 

Unlike the nicenefs of our modern dames j 
AffeCBcd nymphs, with new affeCted names. Dryden. 
Our ideas, whilft we are awake, fucceed one another, not 
much unlike the images in the infide of a lanthorn. Locke. 
Some fhe difgrac’d, and fome with honours crown’d ; 
Unlike fuccefles equal merits found. Pope. 

2 . Improbable ; unlikely j not likely. 

Make not impo'flible that which but feems unlike. Shakefp. 
What befel the empire of Almaigne were not unlike to 
befal to Spain, if it {hould break. Bacon. 

Unli kelihood. I rf ro ft^ utililtdy .] Improbability. 

Unli keliness. 5 l 

The work \Vas carried on, amidft all the unlikelihoods and 
difeouragmg circumftances imaginable ; the builders holding 
the fword in one. hand, to defend the trowel working with 
the other. South's Sermons. 

There are degrees herein, from the very neighbourhood of 
demonftration, quite down to improbahty and unlikehncfs , 
even to the confines of impofllbility. Locke. 

Unli'kely. adj. 

1. Improbable not fuch as can be reafonably expeCBed. 

Sufpicion Mopfa ; for a very unlikely envy {he hath {fum¬ 
bled upon. . . Sidney. 

2 . Not promifing any particular event. 

My advice and adiions both have met 


Succefs in things unlikely. 


Denham's Sophy. 


This collection we thought not only unlikely to reach the 
future, but unworthy of the prefent age. Swift. 

EffeCts are miraculous and ftrange, when they grow by un¬ 
likely means. Hooker. 
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Unli'kely. adv. Improbably. 

The pleafures we are to enjoy in that converfation 
unlikely may proceed from the difeoveries each fhall „ ’ not 

cate to another, of God and nature. °ttmuni~ 

Unli'keness. n.f Diffimilitude; want of refemblanr 
Imitation pleafes, becaufe it affords matter for • • 
into the truth or fallhood of imitation, by comnarina 
nefs, or unHkenefs with the original. } C ° mpann g >* I**- 
Unli'mitaele. atlj. Admitting no bounds. Ur i ti <n. 

He tells us ’tis unlimited and unlimitable . t 

Unlimited, adj. ** oc * e ' 

1. Having no bounds ; having no limits. 

So unlimited is our impotence to recompence or rem v 
God s diledtion, that it fetters our very wifhes. »y 

It is fome pleafure to a finite undemanding, to view unf 
mi ted excellencies, which have no bounds, though it ran \ 
comprehend them. 5 <r-np 

2. Undefined ; not bounded by proper exceptions. * ' 

With grofs and popular capacities, nothing doth more 
vail than unlimited generalities, becaufe of their plainneis 
the firft fight; nothing lefs, with men of exaCt judgment 
becaufe fuch rules are not fafe to be trufted over far. Hook ’ 

3. Unconfincd ; not reftrained. tr " 

All the evils that can proceed from an untied tongue, and 
an unguarded, unlimited will, we put upon the accounts of 
drunkennefs. <r , 

Afcribe not unto God fuch an unlimited exercife of mercy* 
as may deftroy his juftice. Rogers's Sermm’ 

Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to their 
wives owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity. Arb. 
Unli'mitedly. adv. Boundlefsly ; without bounds. 

Many afcribe too unlimitedly to the force of a good mean¬ 
ing, to think that it is able to bear the ftrefs of whatfoever 
com millions they fhall lay upon it. Decay of Piety, 

Unli'neal. Not coming in the order of fucceffion. 

They put a barren feepter in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 1 
No fon of mine fucceeding. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

To Unli'nk. v. a. Tountwift; to open. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had wreath’d itfelf; 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itfelf. Shakefpeare, 

Unli'quified. adj. Unmelted ; undiffolved. 

Thefe huge, unwieldy lumps remained in the melted mat¬ 
ter, rigid and unliquified , floating in it like cakes of ice 
in a river. Addifor? s Remarks on Italy. 

To Unlo'ad. v. a. 
l . To difburden ; to exonerate. 

Like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows. 

Thou bear’ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unloadeth thee. Shakefp. Meaf for Meafure. 

Vain man forbear, of cares unload thy mind; 

Forget thy hopes, and give thy fears to wind. Creech. 
Some to unload the fertile branches run. Pope. 

2 . To put off any thing burdenfome. 

To you duke Humphry muft unload his grief. Shakefp. 
Nor can my tongue Unload my heart’s great burthen. Shak. 
To Unlo'ck. v. a. 

1. To open what is fhut with a lock. 

I have feen her unlock heir clofet, take forth paper. Shakefp. 
She fprings a light, 

Unlocks the door, and entering out of breath, 

The dying faw, and inftruments of death. Dryden. 

2 . To open in general. 

My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means. 

Lie all unlock'd to your occalions. Shakefp. Mer. of Venice, 
I had not thought to have unlock'd my lips 
In this unhallow’d air, but that this jugler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 

, Obtruding falfe rules, pranck’d in reafon’s garb. Jmlten. 
I yielded, and unlock'd her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well refolv’d* 

Might eafily have fhook off all her lhares. Milton. 

Sand is an advantage to cold clays, in that it warms them, 
and unlocks their binding qualities. Mortimer's Hujbandiy 
A lixivium of quick-lime unlocks the falts that are entang t 
in the vifeid juices of fome fcorbutick perfons. ArhutbnA. 
Thy forefts, Windfor ! and thy green retreats 
Invite my lays. Be prefent, fylvan maids ! 

Unlock your fprings, and open all your {hades. Pope- 
Unlo'cked. adj. Not faftened with a lock. 

Unlooked. Xadj. Unexpected; notforefeeft. 
Unloo'ked for. S 

Yet perhaps had their number prevailed, if the king 0 
Pontus had not come unlock'd for to their fuccour. htauy 
How much unlook'd for is this expedition I Shakejpcaie. 
God, 1 pray him 

That none of you may five your natural age, 

But by fome unlook'd accident cut off. ^ha efpe 

Whatfoever 
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• Whatfoever is new is unlocked for ; and ever it mends fome, 

and pares others. • r 

from that high hope, to what relapfe 

Unlock'd for are we fail’n. P«radife Regain d. 

Your affairs I have recommended to the king, but with \un- 

Denham. 

V fucceis. , - ,, 

Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call; 

She comes unlook'd for, if fhe comes at ail. ope. 

rkoosABLE. adj. [A word rarely ufed.] Not to be looted. 

U Whatever may be faid of the unloofable mobility of atoms, 
vet divers parts of matter may compofe bodies, that need no 
other cement to unite them, than the juxta-poiition, and 
reftina together of their parts, whereby the air, and other 
fluids°that might difiipate th'em, are excluded. Moyle. 

To Unloose, v. To loofe. A word perhaps barbarous 
and ungrammatical, the particle prefixed implying negation; 
fo that to unloofe , is properly to bind. 

York, unloofe your long imprifon’d thoughts, ^ 

And let thy tongue be equal with thy heart. Shakefpeare. 

The weak, wanton Cupid, 

Shall from your neck unloofe his ain’rous fold ; 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane. 

Be {hook to air. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

Turn him to any caufe of policy ; 

The gordian knot of it he will unloofe, 

Familiar as his garter. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

It refted in you, 

T’ unloofe this tied-up juftice, when you pleas’d. Shakefp. 
The latchet of his fhoes I am not worthy to ftoop down 
and unloofe. Mark i. 7. 

He that {hould fpend all his time in tying inextricable 
knots, only to baffle the induftry of thofe that lhould attempt 
to unloofe them, would be thought not much to have ferved 
his generation. Decay of Plety. 

To Unloo'se. v.n. To fall in pieces ; to lofe all union and 
connexion. 

Without this virtue, the publick union muft unloofe ; the 
ftrength decay ; and the pleafure grow faint. Collier. 

Unlo / ved. adj Not loved. 

As love does not always reflect itfelf, Zelmane, though 
reafon there was to love Palladius, yet could not ever perfwade 
her heart to yield with that pain to Palladius, as they feel, 
that feel unloved love. Sidney , b. ii. 

What though I be not fortunate ; 

But miferable moft to love unlov'd ! Shakefpeare. 

He was generally unloved , as a proud and fupercilious 

• perfon. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Unl of v a l 1 n e s s. n.f Unamiablenefs ; inability to create love. 
The old man, growing only in age and affe&ion, follow¬ 
ed his fuit with all means of unhoneft fervants, large pro- 
mifes, and each thing elfe that might help to countervail his 
own unlovelinefs. Sidney , b. ii. 

U.nlo / vely. adj. That cannot excite love. There feems by 
this word generally more intended than barely negation. See 
U^loveliness. 

Unloving, adj. Unkind; not fond. 

Thou, bleft with a goodiy fon, 

Didft yield content to dilinherit him ; 

Which argu’d thee a moft unloving father. Shakefpeare. 

Unlu'ckily. adv. Unfortunately ; by ill luck. 

Things have fallen out lb unluckily , 

That we have had no time to move our daughter. Shakefp. 
An ant dropt unluckily into the water. L'Eftrange. 

A fox unluckily crofting the road, drew off a confiderable 
detachment. Addifon's Freeholder, N° 3. 

Unlu'cky. adj. 

1. Unfortunate; producing unhappinefs. This word is gene¬ 
rally ufed of accidents {lightly vexatious. 

*fou may make an experiment often, without meeting wfith 
any of thofe unlucky accidents which make fuch experiments 
mifearry. ^oyle. 

2. Unhappy ; miferable ; fubjedl to frequent misfortunes. 

1 hen fhall I you recount a rueful cafe. 

Said he ; the which with this unlucky eye 
1 late beheld. Fairy ^ueenf b. i. 

3.. Slightly mifehievous - r mifehievoufly waggifh. 

His friendship is counterfeit, feldome to truft ; 

His doings unluckie , and ever unjuft. Tuffer. 

Why, cries an unlucky wag, a lefs bag might have 

kned ; , . . L'EJlrange. 

A lad, th’ unluckiejl of his crew, 

Was ftill contriving tomething bad, but new. Mn?. 

4 * ftl-omen’d ; inaufpicious. 

When I appear, fee you avoid the place, 

And haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryden. 

Unlu'strous. adj. Wanting fplendour; wanting luftre. 
Should I join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly fallhood, as with labour; 

1 hen glad myfelf with peeping in an eye, 

Bafe and unliijlrous as the fmoaky lio-ht ^ 

J hat’s fed with {linking tallow. & Shakefpeare. 
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To Unli/te. v.a. To feparate veflels ciofed with chymical 

cement. c . . 

Our antimony thus handled, afforcleth us an ounce or lul- 

phur, of fo fulphureous a lmell, ‘ that upon the unluting the 
veflels it infebted the room with a fcarce fupportable 

ftink. ’ . B °y‘ e - 

Unma 7 de. adj. 

1. Not yet formed ; not created. 

Thou waft begot in Demogorgon’s hall. 

And faw’ft the fecrets of the world unmade. Fairy gfueen. 

Then might’ft thou tear thy hair. 

And fall upon the ground as I do now. 

Taking the meafure of an unmade grave. Shakefpeat £. 

2 . Deprived of form or qualities. 

The firft earth was perfectly umnade again, taken all to 
pieces, and framed a-new. IVoodward s JSat. FUJI. 

3 Omitted to be made. 

You may the world of more defebfs upbraid. 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That fhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 

Unma / imed. adj. Not deprived of any effential part. 

An interpreter {hould give his author entire and unmanned ; 
the dibfion and the verfification only are his proper pro¬ 
vince. Pope s Preface to the Iliad. 

Unma'kablf. adj. Not poffible to be made. 

If the principles of bodies are unalterable, they are alfo 
unmakable by any but a divine power. Crew's Cofmology. 

To Unmake, v. a. To deprive 01 former qualities before 
poffeffed. To deprive of form or being. 

They’ve made themfelves, and their fitnefs now 
Does unmake you. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

God does not make or unmake things, to try experi¬ 
ments. Burnet's 'Theory of the Earth. 

Empire ! thou poor and defpicable thing. 

When fuch as thefe make, or unmake a king. Dryden. 

Bring this guide of the light within to the trial. God, 
when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. Locke , 

To Unma'n. v. a. 

1. To deprive of the conftituent qualities of a human being, as 
reafon. 

What, quite unmam?d in folly ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Grofs errors unman, and ftrip them of the very principles of 
reafon, and lober difeourfe, South s Ser?nons 0 

2. To emafculate. 

3. To break into irrefolution ; to dejebl. 

Her clamours pierce the Trojans ears. 

Unman their courage, and augment their fears, Dryden, 
Ulyftes veil’d his penfive head ; 

Again unman d, a fliovver of forrows filed. Pope. 

Unmanageable, adj. 

1. Not manageable ; not eafily governed. 

They’ll judge every thing by models of their own, and 
thus are rendered unmanageable by any authority but that of 
abfolute dominion. Glanville. 

None can be concluded unmanageable by the milder me¬ 
thods of government, till they have been thoroughly tried 
upon him ; and if they will not prevail, we make no excufes 
for the obftinate. Locke. 

2. Not eafily wielded. 

Unma'n aged. adj. 

1. Not broken by horfemanfliip. 

Like colts, or unmanaged horfes* we ftart at dead bones 
and lifelefs blocks. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2 . Not tutored ; not educated. 

Savage princes flafb out fometimes into an irregular greatnefs 
of thought, and betray, in their actions, an unguided force* 
and unmanaged virtue. Felton on the Clafficks. 

Unma'nlike. 3 

Unma'nly. S J ' 

1. Unbecoming a human being. 

It is ftrange to fee the unmanlike cruelty of mankind, who, 
not content with their tyrannous ambition, to have brought 
the others virtuous patience under them, think their mafter- 
hood nothing, without doing injury to them. Sidney. 

Where the acf is unmanly, or the expectation contradictious 
to the attributes of God, our hopes we ought never to en¬ 
tertain. Collier againjl Defpair. 

2. Unfuitable to a man; effeminate. 

•" By the greatnefs of the cry, it was the voice of man ; 
though it were a very unmanlike voice, fo to cry. Sidney. 

New cuftoms, 

Though never fo ridiculous, 

Nay, let them he unmanly, yet are follow’d. Shakefpeare. 

T his is in thee a nature but affeCted ; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, fprung 
From change of fortune. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

My fervitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous. Milton's Agonifics. 

Think not thy friend can ever feel the foft 
Unmanly warmth, and tendernefs of love. Addifon. 

29 $ Unmanly 
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Vntnanly dread invades the French aftony’d, 

And ftreight their ufelefs arms they quit. Philips, 

UnmaYnered. adj. Rude; brutal; uncivil. 

^°u h ave a flanderous, beaftly, umvafh’d tongue, 

In your rude mouth, and favouring yourfelf, 

Unmanner'd lord. Bt J Q J m f on ' s Catiline, 

If your barking dog difturb her eafe, 

Th’ unmanner’d malefa&or is arraign’d. Dryden's Juvenal. 
L nmaYnerliness. n.f. Breach of civility ; ill behaviour. 

A fort of unmannerlinefs is apt to grow up with young peo¬ 
ple, if not early reftrain’d ; and that is a forwardnefs to in¬ 
terrupt others fpeaking. Locke on Education. 

Unmannerly, adj. Ill bred ; not civil3 not complaifant. 

Sweetheart, 

I were unmannerly to take you out. 

And not to kifs you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly , 

To bring a flovenly, unhandfome coarfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

He will prove the weeping philofoper, when he grows old, 
being io full of unmannerly ladnefs in his youth. Shakefpeare. 

Bare-faced ribaldry is both unmannerly in itfelf, and ful- 
fome to the reader. Dryden. 

A divine dares hardly fhew his perfon among fine gentle¬ 
men ; or, if he fall into fuch company, he is in continual 
apprehenfion that fome pert man of pleafure fhould break an 
unmannerly jeft, and render him ridiculous. Swift. 

Unmannerly, adv. Uncivilly. 

Forgive me, 

If I have us’d myfelf unmannerly. Shakefpeare. 

UnmanuYed. adj. Not cultivated. 

The land. 

In antique times was favage wildernefs ; 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur'd, unprov’d, unprais’d. Fairy Queen. 
UnmaYked. adj. Not obferved ; not regarded. 

I got a time, unmarked by any, to fteal away, I cared not 
whither, fo I might efcape them. Sidney. 

I his place unmark'd , though oft I walk’d the green, 


In all my progrefs I had never feen. 

Entring at the gate, conceal’d in clouds, 

He mix’d, unmark'd , among the bufy throng. 

Borne by the tide, and pafs’d unfeen along. 

Unmark'd, unhonour’d at a monarch’s gate. 
UnmaYried. adj. Having no hufband, or no wife. 

Unmarried men are beft friends, beft mafters, beft fervants. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 

Pope. 


but not always beft fubjedls, for they are light to run 

awa y- # Bacon. 

Hufbands and wives, boys and unmarry'd maids. Dryden. 
To Un ma'sk. v. a. 
i- Toftrip of a mafk. 

2. To ftrip of any difguife. 

With full cups they had unmafk'd his foul. Rofcommon. 
Though in Greek or Latin they amufe us, yet a tranflation 


Glanville. 


Shakefpeare. 


unmafks them, whereby the cheat is tranfparent. 

1 o Unma'sk,. v. n. To put off the mafk. 

My hufband bids me; now I will uninafk. 

This is that face was worth the looking on. 

Unma'sked. adj. Naked; open to the view. 

O I am yet to learn a ftatelfnan’s art; 

My kindnefs, and my hate unmafk'd I wear, 
b or friends to truft, and enemies to fear. Dryden. 

Unma'sterable. adj. Unconquerable 3 not to be fub- 
dued. 

The factor is unmajlerable by the natural heat of man ; not 
to be dulcified by concodtion, beyond unfavoury condi¬ 
tion. Brown's VAgar Errours. 

Unma^tered, adj. 

1. Notfubdued. 

2. Not conquerable. 

Weigh whatlofs your honour may fuftain, if you 
Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unmajler'd importunity. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

He cannot his unmajler'd grief fuftain. 

But yields to rage, to madnefs and difdain. Dryden. 

Unma'tchable. adj. Unparalelled ; unequalled. 

The foul of Chrift, that faw in this life the face of God, 
was, through fo viiible prefence of Deity, filled with all 
manner of graces and virtues in that unmatchable degree of 
perfection ; for which, of him we read it written, that God 
with the oil of gladnels anointed him. Hooker , b. v. 

Moft radiant, exquilite, and unmatchable beauty, tell me, 
if this be the lady of the houfe. Shakefpeare. 

England breeds very valiant creatures; their maftiffs are 
^ of unmatchable courage. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Unmatched, adj. Matchlefs; having no match, or equal. 

I hat glorious day, which two fuch navies faw. 

As each, unmatch'd, might to the world give law 3 
Neptune, yet doubtful whom he fhould obey, 

Held to them both the trident of the fea. Dryden. 

U nM e / a n i N G . adj. Exprefling no meaning. 



With round, unmeaning face. 


Popt 


U N M 


Unmeant, adj. Not intended. 

The flying fpear was after Ilus fent: 

But Rhaetus happen’d on a death un?neant. t\ 

Unme'asurable. adj. Boundlefs ; unbounded. Drydtn ' 

Common mother ! thou 
Whofe womb tmmeajurable, and infinite bread 
I eems and reeds all. Shakoh 

You preferved the luftre of that noble" famiTy* 
mcafurable nrofnfinn nf an 1 _ 1 _*• 'vhich the 


Swift, 


I. 


2 . 


'more, 


'an. 


unmcafurable profufion of anceftors had eclinfed 
Unmeasured, adj. P * 

Immenfe; infinite. 

Does the fun dread th’ imaginary fig n 
Nor farther yet in liquid rether roll. 

Till he has gain’d fome unfrequented place, 

Loft to the world, in vaft, unmeafur'd { pace. Blarl 

Not meafured ; plentiful. ac *' 

^ ^ y oni a ^ perfect good, unmeafur'd out, defeends. Milt 
L nme D1TATED. adj. Not formed by previous thought 
Neither various ftyle, 5 

Nor holy rapture, wanted they, to praife 
Their maker, in fit ftrains pronounc’d, or W 
Unmeditated. Milton's Par. Loll h v 

Unme'dled with. adj. Not touched ; not altered. J ’ ’ V< 

The flood-gate is opened and doled for fix days, conti¬ 
nuing other ten days unmcdled with. q 

Unmee t. adj. Not fit; not proper ; not worthy. 

Madam was young, unmeet the rule of fway. Stenfer 

For I cannot flatter thee in pride. Shahlptm. 

O my father ! 

Prove you that any man with me convers’d 

At hours unmeet, refufe me, hate me. Shakefpeare . 

Alack ! my hand is fworn 
Ne’er to pluck thee from thy thorn 3 
Vow, alack ! for youth unmeet. 

Youth fo apt to pluck a fweet. Shakefpeare. 

Its fellowfhip unmeet for thee. 

Good reafon was thou freely fhould’ft diflike. Milton. 

That mufe defires the laft, the loweft place, 

Who, though unmeet, yet touch’d the trembling firing 
For the fair fame of Anne. 

UnmeYlowed. adj. Not fully ripened. 

His years but young, but his experience old ; 

His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe. Shakefpeare . 

UnmeYted. adj. UndifTolved by heat. 

Snow on ./Etna does unmelted lie. 

Whence rowling flames, and fcatter’d cinders fly. Waller, 
Unme'ntioned. adj. Nottolds notnamed. 

Fhey left not any error in government unmentioned or un- 
prefled, with the fharpeft and moft pathetical expreflions. Clar, 
Oh let me here fink down 

Into my grave, unmention'd and unmourn’d I Southern. 
Unmerchantable, adj. Unfaleable; notvendible. 

1 hey feed on fait, unmerchantable pilchard. Camu, 

Unmerciful, adj. 

1. Cruel; fevere; inclement. 

For the humbling of this unmerciful pride in the eagle, 
providence has found out a way. L'Ef range. 

The pleafant luftre of flame delights children at firrt; but 
when experience has convinced them, by the exquilite pain it 
has put them to, how cruel and unmerciful it is, they are 
afraid to touch it. Locke. 

Whatfoever dodlrine reprefents God as unjuft and unmer¬ 
ciful, cannot be from God, becaufe it fubverts the very foun¬ 
dation of religion. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Unconfcionable; exorbitant. 

Not only the peace of the honeft, unwriting fubjeft was 
daily molefted, but unmerciful demands were made of his ap- 
plaufe. Vope. 

Unmercifully, adv. Without mercy ; without tendernefs. 
A little warm fellow fell moft unmercifully upon his Gallick 
majefty. Addijon. 

UnmeYciful ness .n.f Inclemency; cruelty; want of tendernefs. 
Confider the rules of friendfhip, left juftice turn -into un- 
mercifulnefs. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

UnmeYited. adj. Not deferved 3 not obtained otherwdc 
than by favour. 

This day, in whom all nations Ihall be bleft. 

Favour unmerited by me, who fought 
Forbidden knowledge by forbidden means. Muton . 

A tottering pinnacle unmerited greatnefs is. Gov. 'Tongue. 
UnmeYitable. adj. Having no defert. Not in ufe. 

Your love deferves my thanks 3 but my defert 
Unmeritable, fliuns your high requeft. Shakefpeare 

UnmeYitedness. n.f. State of being undeferved. 

As to the freenels or unmeritednej's of God’s love ; we 
need but confider, that we fo little could at firft deferve f 

* « • UnwlP 


»-»UL WIIHUV*) .. . 

love, that he loved us even before we had a being. 
UnmiYked. adj. Not milked. 

The ewes itiil folded, with diftended thighs. 
Unmilk'd , lay bleating in diftrefsful cries. 


Boyd' 


Pope . 
Un- 




U N M 

UnmFnpep. oij. Not heeded; not regarued. 

A noor, unminded outlaw, fneaking home ; 
Mv father gave him welcome to the fhore. 
He, after Eve leduc’d, unminded, flunk 


Shakefpeare. 
Milton. 


Beyle. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 
Bacon. 
Taylor. 

Pope. 
Not ufed. 


2 . 


vJeTotTlZt Not heedful; not regardful, negligent, 
inattentive. w ights in place 

Leave off their work, unmindful of this law, 

I ftflTlet^ou fee, that I am not unmindful of the things 

vou would have me remember. 

^ Who now enjoys thee, credulous, all gold 3 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee 3 of flattering gales 

Unmindful. . , 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives. 

After this mortal change, to her true fervants, 

Amongft the enthroned gods on fainted feats. 

He, not unmindful of his ufual art, 

Firft in diffembled fire attempts to part; .. 

Then roaring beafts he tries, Dryden s Virgil. 

When thofe who diflike the conftitution, are lo very zea 
lous in their offers for the fervice of their country, they are 
not wholly unmindful of their party, or themfelves. hwijt. 
ToUnmi'ngle. v. a. To feparate things mixed. . 

It will unmingle the wine from the water ; the wine afeend- 
ine, and the water defending. Bacons flat. HtJ . 

UnmiYgled. adj. Pure 3 not vitiated by any thing ming¬ 
led. 

As eafy may’ft thou fall 
A drop of water in the breaking gulph* 

And take unmingled thence your drop again* 

Without addition or diminifiling. 

Springs on high hills, are pure and unmingled. 

His cup is full of pure and unmingled forrow, 

Veffels of unmingled wine. 

Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine. 

UnmiYgleable. adj. Not fufeeptive of mixture, 

The fulphur of the concrete lofes by the fermentation, the 
property of oil being unmingleabie with water. Boyle. 

Th.e unmingleabie liquors retain their diftindt furfaces. Boyle.. 
Unmi'ry. adj. Not fouled with dirt. 

Pals, with fafe, unmiry feet, 

Where die rais’d pavement leads athwart the ftreet. Gay. 
Unmitigated, adj. Not foftened. 

With publick accufation, uncovered flander, unmitigated 
rancour. Shakefpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

UnmiYed. ladj. Not mingled with any thing; pure 5 not 
UnmiYt. ) corrupted by additions. 

Thy commandment all alone fiiall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmixt with baler matter. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; whereas 
die inftauration gives the new, unmixed otherwife than with 
iomc little afperfipn of' the old. Bacon. 

Thy conftant quiet fills my peaceful breaft. 

With unmix'd joy, uninterrupted reft. Rofcommon. 

What is glory but the blaze of fame. 

The people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? Milton. 

Thy Arethufan ftream remains unfoil’d ; 

Unmixt with foreign filth, and undefil'd. Dryden. 

Together out they fly, 

Infeparable now, the truth and lie : 

And this or that unmixt, no mortal ear {hall find. Pope . 
Unmo'aned. adj. Not lamented. 

Fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd ; 

Your widow dolours likewife be unwept. Shakefpeare. 

Unmoi'st. adj. Not wet. 

Volatile Hermes, fluid and unmoijl. 

Mounts on the wings of air. Philips . 

Unmoi'stened. adj. Not made wet. 

The incident light that meets with a grofTer liquor, will 
have its beams more or lefs interruptedly reflected, than they 
would be if the body had been unmoijlened. Boyle. 

Unmolested, adj. Free from difturbance ; free from exter¬ 
na! troubles. 

Hie fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, are fup- 
plied with every thing, umnolejled by hopes or fears. Rogers. 
Cleopatra was read o’er. 

While Scot, and Wake, and twenty more, 

I hat teach one to deny one’sfelf. 

Stood unmolcjled on the fhelf. Prior. 

Safe on my fhore each unmolcjled fwain, 

Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded grain. Pope. 
To U nmooY. v . a. 

l - Po loofe from land, by taking up the anchors. 

We with the riling morn our fhips unmoor'd. 

And brought our captives, and our ftores aboard. Pope. 


May's Virgil\ 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


Dryden, 


U'N 

Prior feeitis to have taken it for calling anchor* 

Soon as the Britifh fhips unmoor. 

And jolly long-boat rows to fhore. 

Unmo'ralized. adj. Untutored by morality. 

This is cenfured as the mark of a diifolute and unmoralmed 

Norris, 

temper. 

Unmortgaged, 4 Not mortgaged. 

Is there one God unfworn to my deftruCtion r 
The leaft, unmortgag'd hope ? tor, it there be, 

Methinks I cannot fall. Dryden’s All for Love. 

This he has repeated fo often, that at prelent there is fcarce 
a fino-Ie gabel unmortgaged. Addifion s Remar ks on Italy. 

UnmoYtified. adj. Not fubdued by forrow and feverities. 

If our confcience reproach us with unmortified fin, our hope 
is the hope of an hypocrite. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnmoYeable. adj. Such as cannot be removed or altered. 
Wherein confifts the precife and unmoveable boundaries of 
that fpecies. Locxe. 

Unmo'ved. adj. 

1. Not put out of one place into another. 

Vipers that do fly 

The light, oft under unmov'd ftalls do lie. 

Nor winds, nor winter’s rage o’erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. 

Chefs-men, Handing on the fame fquares of the chefs- 
board, we fay they are all in the fame place, or unmoved 3 
though, perhaps, the chefs-board hath been carried out of 
one room into another. Locke. 

2. Not changed in refolution. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov'd) 

Unfhaken, unfeduc’d. 

3. Not affedled ; not touched with any paflion. 

Csefar, the world’s great mafter and his own, 

Unmov'd, fuperior ftill in ev’ry ftate. 

And fcarce detefted in his country’s fate. 

4. Unaltered by paflion. 

I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov'd\ and eyes unwet 
UnmoYing. adj . 

1. Having no motion. 

The celeftial bodies, without impulfe, had continued un- 
adlive, unmoving heaps of matter* Cheyne's Phil. Prin » 

2. Having no power to raife the pafiions ; unaffedfing. 

To UnmoYld. v. a. To change as to the form. 

Its pleafing poifon 

The vifage quite transforms of him that drinks. 

And the inglorious likenefs of a beaft 
Fixes inftead, unmoulding reafon’s mintage, 

Charadfer’d in the face. 

Unmo'urned. adj. Not lamented; not deplored. 

O let me here fink down 
Into my grave unmention’d and unmourn'd. 

To UnmuYzle. v. a. To loofe from a muzzle. 

Now unmuzzle your wifdom. 

Have you not fet mine honour at the flake. 

And baited it with all th’ unmuzzl'd thoughts 
Thy tyrannous heart can think ? Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To UnmuYfle. v. a. To put off a covering from the face. 
Unmuffle, ye faint ftars ! and thou, fair moon. 

That wont’ft to love the traveller’s benizon. 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud. 

And difinherit chaos, that reigns here 
In double night, of darknefs and of fhades. Milton . 

Unmu'sical. adj. Not harmonious 3 not pleafing by found. 
Let argument bear no unmufical found. 

Nor jars interpofe, facred friendfhip to grieve. B. Johnfon. 
One man’s ambition wants fatisfadtion, another’s avarice, 
a third’s fpleen 3 and this difeord makes up the very unmu¬ 
fical harmony of our murmurs. Decay of Piety, 

Unna'med. adj. Not mentioned. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt, 

Unnam'd in heav’n. Milton's Par* Lojl , b. vi. 

UnnaYural. adj. 

1. Contrary to the laws of nature; contrary to the common 
inftindfs. 

Her offence 

Muft be of fuch unnatural degree, 

That monfters it. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

People of weak heads on the one hand, and vile affedtions 
on the other, have made an unnatural divorce between being 
wife and good. Glanville's Scepf 

’Tis irreverent and unnatural, to feoff* at the infirmities of 
old age. . ^ . L'EJlrangc. 

2 . Adling without the affedlions implanted by nature. 

Rome, whofe gratitude 

Tow’rds her deferving children, is enroll’d 
In Jove’s own book, like an unnatural dam. 

Should now eat up her own. Shakefpeare's Coridanus. 

If the tyrant were, to a fon fo noble,' fo unnatural. 
What will he be to u* l Denham's Sophy. 

3* Forced ; 
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Mikortt 


Southern . 
Shakefpeare. 
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U N N 


not 


agreeable 


to the real ftate of perfons or 


3. Forced ; 
things. 

They admire only glittering trifles, that in a ferious poem 
are naufecus, becaule they are unnatural Would any man, 

who is ready to die for love, defcribe his naffion like Nar- 
emus ? r t\ j 

In an heroic poem, two kinds of thoughts are carefully to 
be avoided ; the firft, are fuch as are affedted and unnatural : 
T i econ d, luch as are mean and vulgar. Addifon . 

Lnna turalkess. n. f. Contrariety to nature. 

The God, which is the God of nature, doth never teach 
unnaturalnefs. o • ? 

•tt , J , Sidney. 

Innaturally. adv. In oppofition to nature. 

All the world have been frighted with an apparition of 
their own fancy, or they have moil unnaturally confpired to 
cozen themfelves. Titlotfon. 

Unna vigable. adj. Not to be palled by veffels ; not to be 
navigated. 

Pindar’s unnavigable fong, 

Like a fwift ftream from mountains pours along. Cowley. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 

In that unnavigable fire am were drown’d. Dryden. 

Let wit her fails, her oars let wifdom lend ; 

The helm let politick experience guide: 

Yet ccale to hope thy Ihort-liv’d baric (hall ride 
Down fpreadying fate’s unnavigable tide. Prior, j 

The Indian feas were believ’d to be unnavigable. Arbuthnot. 
Lnn t e cessarily. adv. Without neceflity ; without need • 
needlefsly. ' 5 

To abrogate, without conflraint of manifeft harm thereby 

ariling, had been to alter unnecejjarily , in their judo-ment 
the antient, received cuftom of the whole church. Hookey ‘ 

’Tis highly imprudent in the greateft of men, unnecejjarily 
to provoke the meaneft. • L'EJlranve 

rhefe words come in without any connexion with the 
ftory, and confequently unnecejjarily . Rrnt»no 

Unne'cessariness. n.f. Needlefsnefs. 

T hefe aie fuch extremes as afford no middle for induftry to 
exilf, hope being equally out-dated by the defperatenefs or 
unnecefjarinefs of an undertaking. Decay of Piety. 

Unnf/c pssary. adj. Necdlefs ; not wanted ; ufelefs. 

1 he doing of things unneccjfary , is many times the caufe 
why the moil: necefiary are not done. ’ Hooker , b. v. 

Thou whorefon zed ; thou unneceff'ary letter. Shakefpeare. 
Let brave fpirits, fitted for command by fea or land, not 
as perfons unnecejj'ary for the time. Bacon. 

Lay that unneceJJ'ary fear afide ; 

Mine be the care new people to provide. Dryden. 

Unneccjfary coinage, as well as unneceJJ'ary revival of words 
runs into affedladon 5 a fault to be avoided on either 

hand - . Dryden. 

1 hey did not only fliun perfecution, but affirmed, that 

it was unneccffary for their followers to bear their religion 
through fuch fiery trials. Addifon. 

I he reader can eafily difeover how the plot will be unra¬ 
velled at lift; but the unneceJJ'ary intricacies in unravellino- it, 
ft HI remain to be accounted for. Sbakefp. Illujlrated. 

Unnf/jghbourly. adj. Not kind ; not fuitable to the duties 


Sbalefp 


'eare. 


U NO 

Unno'ted. adj Not Obferved; not reearded 
not celebrated. * 0 ded j not heeded* 

They may jeff, 

„ ^ eir T n ? 0n r 1 return t0 unnoted. 

Pie diew his feat familiar to her fide 
b ar from the fuitor train, a brutal crowd • 

Where the free gueft unnoted might relate’ 
ii haply confcious of his father’s fate. * 

A fhameful fate now hides my hopelefs hear? ^ e ‘ 
Unwept, unnoted, and for ever dead p’ , „ 

Unnumbered, adj. Innumerable. . ° pes °Vey. 

T he Ikies are painted with unnumber'd fparks- 
They are all fire, and every one doth fhine k f 
Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and difeM' Jfp£are ' 

minds the .hives of unnumbered cares and paflions T T 

Of various forms, unnumberd fpedres, more ^ ^ 
Centaurs, and double fhapes, befiege the door 

itchy and dark the night fometimes appears" • 

Our joy and wonder fometimes fhe excites, ‘ 1 

With flats unnumber d. 

UNoBSEQurousNESs. n.f Incompliance , difobedience^ 
I hey make one man s particular lading, confinin', I 
to others; and convey them, as fuch, to their f ," S " s 
who are bold to mifname all unobfebmoufmfs to thriT? ^ 
tancy preemption J ? 

UNO be'yed. adj. Not obeyed. 6 £rr ' 

Not leave • 

Unworfhipp’d, unobey'd, the throne- fupreme Mih 
V TJP TED - ^• NOt chM * rf aS a fiJt. or contrail: 


ms. 


of a neighbour. 

O 

Parnaifus is but a barren mountain, and its inhabitants 
make it more fo, by their unncighbourly deportment. Garth. 
Unnf/ighbourl y. adv. In a manner not fuitable to a neigh¬ 
bour ; with malevolence; with mutual mifehief. 

Thefe two chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league. 

And not to fpend it fo unneighbourly. Shakefpeare. 

Un neRvate. adj. Weak; feeble. A bad word. 

Scaliger calls them fine and lively in Mufasusj but abjedl, 

. unnervate , and unharmonious in Homer. Broome. 

To Unne’rve v. a. To weaken; to enfeeble. 

The precepts are often fo minute and full of circumffances, 
that they weaken and unnerve his verfe. Jlddifon. 

Unne'rved. adj. Weak ; feeble. 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide ; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell fword, 

Th’ unnerv'd father falls. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Unne'th. jadv. [This is from un and ealS, Saxon, eafyy and 
Unne'thes. £ ought therefore to be written uneathj Scarce¬ 
ly ; hardly ; not without difficulty. Obfolete. 

Diggon, I am fo ffiffe and ffanke, 

That unneth I may ftand any more ; 

And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 

• Beating the wither'd leaf from the tree. Spenfer. 

A fhepherd’s boy. 

When winter’s wafteful fpight was almoft fpent. 

Led forth his flocke, that had been long ypent; 

So faint they waxe, and feeble in the fold. 

That now unnethes their feet could ’em uphold, Spenfer . 

Unnc/ble. adj. Mean ; ignominious ; ignoble. 

I have offended reputation; 

A moft unnoble fwerving, Sbakefp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 


What will he leave mobjeBed to Luther, when he makes 
iL his enme that he defied the devil e f . , 

Ukobno-xious. adj. Not liable ; not expofed to any hurt * 
oo unobnoxious now, fhe hath buried both ; 

For none t0 dea t h fins, that to fin is loth. * ] 

In fight they flood 

Unwearied, unobnoxious to be pain’d. Milton's Par l 0 /? 
Unobse rvable. adj. Not to be obfervgd ; not difeover- 

A piece of glafs reduced to powder, the fame which, when 
entire, freely tranfmitted the beams of light, acquiring by 
contuiion, a multitude of minute furfaces, reflects, in a con- 
fufed manner; little and fingly unobjervable images of the 
lucid body, that from a diaphanous, it degenerates into a 

white body. Boyle on Colours. 

Unobservant, adj. 

1. Not obfequious. 

2. Not attentive. 

The unobjervant multitude may have fome general, con- 
fufed apprehenfions of a beauty, that gilds the outfide frame 
of the univerfe. ^ Glanville. 

Unobse'r ved. adj. Not regarded ; not attended to; not heed¬ 
ed ; not minded. 

The motion in the minute parts of any folid body, which 
is the principal caufe of violent motion, though unobferved , 
paifeth without found. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. 

They the fon of God, our Saviour meek. 

Sung vidlor; and from heav’nly feafl refrcfh’d, 

Brought on his way with joy; he, unobferv'd , 

Home to his mother’s houfe private return’d. Milton. 
Every unwonted meteor is portentous, and the appearance 
of any unobferved flar, fome divine prognoffick. Glanville. 
Such was the Boyne, a poor, inglorious ffream, 

That in Hibernian vales obfeurely ffray’d, 

And, unobjerv'd , in wild meanders play’d. Addifon. 

.Had I err’d in this cafe, it had been a well-meant miftake, 
and might have pafs’d unobjerved. Atterbury. 

UnobseRving. adj. Inattentive ; not heedful. 

His fimilitudes are not placed, as our unobferving criticks 
tell us, in the heat of any aclion ; but commonly in its de¬ 
clining. Dryden. 

Unobstructed, adj. Not hindered; not flopped. 
XJnobJlruftcd matter flies away, 

Ranges the void, and knows not where to flay. Blachnore. 

UnobstruCtive. adj. Not raffing any obflade. 

Why fhould he halt at either itation l why 
Not forward run in unobjiruflive fky ? Blachnore, 

Unobta'Tned. adj. Not gained ; not acquired. 

As the will doth now work upon that objecl by defirc, 
which-is motion towards the end, as yet unobtained: fo like- 
wife upon the fame hereafter received, it fhall work alio by 
love. Hooker, 

Uno'bvious. adj. Not readily occurring. 

Of all the metals, not any fo conflantj.y difilofeth its un- 
obvious colour, as copper. Boyle on Colours. 

Uno'ccupied. adj. Unpofiefled. 

If we fhall difeover further to the north pole, we fhall f- nd 
all that tracSl not to be vain, ufelefs, or unoccupied. Bay. 

The fancy hath power to create them in the fenfories, then 
unoccupied by external impreffions. Grew's Cojmology . 

A Unof- 
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Dryden . 


Pope. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


a 

or 

_ Clarendon . 

undone. 

UnofFf/nding. adj. 

i Harmlefs; innocent. 

Thy unoffending life I could net lave; 

Nor weeping could I follow to thy grave. Dryden. 

Sinlefs ; pure from fault. 

If thofc holy and unoffending' fpirits, the angels, veil their 
faces before the throne of his majefly ; with what awe lhoukl 
finful duff and afhes, approach that infinite power we 

have fo grievouflv offended. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Uno'il. ( u. a. I o free from oil. 

A tight maid, ere he for wine can afk, 

Gueffes his meaning, and unoils the fiafk. 

UNo'FENitfC. adj. Not opening. 

BenRhte^ wanderers, the forefl o’er, 

Curfe the fav’d candle, and unopening door. 

Uno'perative. adj. Producing no effedls. 

The wifiling of a thing is not properly the willing of it; 
but an imperfect velleity, and imports no more than an idle, 
imperative complacency in the end, with a diredl abhorrence 
of the means. South's Sermons. 

UmoppoRhd adj. Not encountered by any hoflility or ob- 
flrudlion. 

Proud, art thou met ? thy hope was to have reach’d 
The height of thy afpiring unoppos'd , 

The throne of God unguarded. Milton's Par. Loji. 

To every nobler portion of the town, 

The curling billows roll their rcftlefs tide : 

In parties now they firuggle up and down, 

As armies, unopposdj for prey divide. 

The people, like a headlong torrent go. 

And ev’ry darn they break or overflow : 

But unoppes'd they either lofe their force. 

Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. 

UnoCderly. Difordered ; irregular. 

Since fome ceremonies mult be ufed, every man would 
have his own fafhion ; whereof what other v.ould be the 
ilfue, but infinite diilra£tion, and unorderly confufion in the 
church. Sanderfon. 

UnoRdinary. adj. Uncommon ; unufual. 

I do not know how they can be excufed from murder, who 
kill monflrous births, becaufe of an unordinary fliape, with¬ 
out knowing whether they have a rational foul or no. Locke. 
Unorganized, adj. Having no parts inflrumental to the 
nourifhment of the reft. 

It is impoffible for any organ to regulate itfelf: much lefs 
may we refer this regulation to the animal fpirits, an un¬ 
organized fluid. Grcw's Cofmology . 

Unori'cinated. \ adj ' Having no birthS ungenerated. 

I toil’d out my uncouth paffage, forc’d to ride 
Th’ untraflable abyfs, plung’d in the womb 
Of unoriginal night, and chaos wild. Milton's Par. Loji. 
In- feripture, Jehovah fignifies, that God is underived, 
unoriginated , and felf-exiftcnt. Stephens's Sermons. 

Unorthodox, adj. Not holding pure doclrine. 

A fat benefice became a crime againft its incumbent; and 
he was furc to be unorthodox , that was worth the'plun¬ 
dering. Decay of Piety. 

Uro'wed. adj. Having no owner. 

England now is Jeft 

To tug and fcramble, and to part by th’ teeth 
T he unowed intereft of proud, lwelling flate. Shakefbeare. 
Uno'wned. adj. 

I- Having no owner. 

2 . Not acknowledged. 

Of night or lonelinefs it recks me not; 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

Leaft fome ill-greeting touch attempt the perfon 

Of our unowned filler. Milton. 

Oh happy, unown'd youths ! your limbs can bear 
The fcorching dog-flar, and the winter’s air ; 

While the rich infant, nurs’d with care and pain, 

Thirfts with each heat, and coughs with ev’ry rain. Gay 
To Unpa ck, v. a. w '* 

1. rodifburden; to exonerate. 

I, the fon of a dear father murther'd, 

Mull, like a whore, unpack my heart with words. Shakefb. 

2 . lo open any thing bound together. 

He had a great parcel of glaffes packed up, which, when 
he had unpacked , a great many cracked of themfelves. Boyle. 
gnpa'cked. adj. Not colledlcd by unlawful artifices. 

The knight 

Refolv’d to leave him to the furv 
Of juftice, and an unpack'd jury. 

Unpa'id. adj. 

1 • Not difeharged. 

Receive from us knee tribute not unpaid. Milton , 
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Nor hecatomb unflain, nor vows unpaid ; 

On Greeks, accurs’d, this dire confufion bring. 

What can atone, oh ever-injur’d fhade ! 

Thy fate unpity’d, and thy rites unpaid ? Pope, 

2 . Not receiving dues or debts. 

How often are relations negledled, and tradefmen unpaid , 
for the fupport of this vanity ? . Collier. 

Th’ embroider’d fuit, at leaft, he deem’d his prey ; 

That fuit, an unpaid taylor In ate It’d away. Pope, 

f Unpa'id for. That for which the price is not yet given ; 
taken oil truft. 

Richer, than doing nothing for a bauble; 

Prouder, than ruffling in unpaid for hlk. Shakefpeare . 

Unpa'ined. adj. Suffering no pain. 

Too unequal work we find, 

Againfl unequal arms to fight in pain ; 

Againft unpain'dj impaflive. Milton's Par. Loft, 

Unpa'inful. adj. Giving no pain. 

That is generally called hard, which will put us to pain, 
fooner than change figure ; and that foft, which changes the 
fituation of its parts. Upon an eafy and unpainful touch. Locke. 
Unpa'latab e. adj: Naufeous ; difgufting. 

T he man who laugh’d bui once to lee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiffles pais. 

Might laugh again to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden . 

A good man will be no more difturbed at the me¬ 
thods of correction, than by feeing his trend take unpala¬ 
table phyfick. Collier cn Kindnefs. 

UnpaRagoned. adj. Unequalled; unmatched. 

Either your unparagon d miftrefs is dead, or lhe’s out-priz d 
by a trifle. Shakefpeare's Cyirbeline . 

Unpara'leeled. adj. Not matched; not to be matched 3 
having no equal. 

I have been 

The book of his good adts, whence men have read 
His fame, unparallclled , haply amplified. Shakefpeare. 

Who had thought this clime had held 
A deity fo unparaiLll'd ? Milton's Arcades. 

The father burft out again in tears, upon receiving this in- 
ftance of an unparallelled fidelity from one, who he thought 
had given herfelf up to the pofteffion of another. Addifon . 

O fa 61 unbar all ell'd ! O Charles ! O belt of kings ! 
What ftars their black, difaftrous influence filed 
On thy nativity ? Phillips. 

Unpa'rdonable. adj. [ ’unpardonable , Fr.] Irremiffible. 

It was thought in him an unpardonable offence to alter any 
thing: in us as intolerable, that we fuller any thing to remain 
unaltered. Hooker „ 

Oh, tis a fault too unpardonable. Shakefpeare. 

The kinder the mafter, the more unpardonable is the 
traitor. L' Efl range. 

Confider how unpardonable the refufal of fo much grace 
mud render us. Rogers's Sermons. 

UnpaRdonably. adv. Beyond forgivenefs. 

Luther’s confcience turns thefe reafonings upon him, and 
infers, that Luther mull have been unpardonably wicked in 
ufing maffes for fifteen years. Atterbury. 

Unpa'rdoned. adj. 

1. Not forgiven. 

How know we that our fouls (hall not this night be required, 
laden with thofe unpardoned fins, for which we propofed to 
repent tomorrow. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . Not difeharged ; cancelled by a legal pardon. 

My returning into England unpardoned , Hath deftroyed 

that opinion. Raleigh. 

Unpa'rdoning. adj. Not for^ivino-. 

^ Curfe on th’ unpard'ning prince, whom tears can draw 
To no remorfe ; who rules by lion’s law ; 

And deaf to pray’rs, by no fubmiffion bow’d, 

Rends all alike, the penitent and proud. Dryden. 

UnpaRliamentariness. n.J'. Contrariety to the ufage or 
conftitution of parliament. 

Senfible he was of that difrefpedl; reprehending them for 
^ the unparliamentarinefs of their remonlliance in print. Clar. 

Unparliamentary, adj. Contrary to the rules of parlia¬ 
ment. 

The fecret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
mailers, they muft not impute to their freedom in debate, 
but to that unparliamentary abufe of fetting individuals upon 
their Ihoulders; who were hated by God and man. Swift. 
Unpa'rted. adj. Undivided; not feparated. 

Too little it eludes the dazzl’d fRht, 
ecomes mix’d blacknefs, or unparted light. Prior* 

Unpa rtial. adj. Equal; honeft. Not in ufe. 

Clear evidence of truth, after a ferious and impartial exa¬ 
mination. r Sande Ion 

Hudibras. UnPaRtially. adv. Equally; indifferently. ' 

Deem it not impoffible for you to err ; fift impartially your 
ovnueaits whether it be force of reafon, or vehemency of 
affection, which hath bred thefe opinions in you. Hooker. 
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tiffp a ssable . adj. Admitting no paffage. 

Every country, which fhall not do according t6 thefe 
things, fhall be made not only unpajjable for men, but moll 
hateful to wild beafts. FJlh. x\>i 24. 

^ hey are vafl and unpayable mountains, which the labour 
and curiofity of no mortal has ever yet known. Temple. 

Making a new flandard for money, mull make all mo¬ 
ney which is lighter than that flandard, unpayable. Locke. 

You fwell yourfelf as though you were a man of learning 
aheady; you are thereby building a moll unpaffable barrier 
againft: ali improvement. TVatis’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Un t pa ssionate. i^dj. Free from paflion ; calm; impar- 

U NPA^SSlON ATEDi 3 tial. 

Fie attended the king into Scotland, and was fworn a 
counfellor in that kingdom ; where, as I have been inftrucled 
by unpaffiohate men, he did carry himfelf with Angular fweet- 

Wotton’s Buckingham. 
More fober heads have a fet of mifconceits, which are as 
abfurd to an unpajjionated reafon, as thofe to our unbiafled 
fenfcs. Glanvilie’s Seep/, c. 13. 

I he rebukes, which their faults will make hardly to be 
avoided, fhould not only be in fober, grave, and unpajfionate 
words, but alfo alone and in private. Locke on Education. 
Unpa'ssionately. aclv. Without paflion. 

Make us unpaffionatcly to fee the light of reafon and re¬ 
ligion. . K. Charles. 

Fnpa thet). adj. Untracked ; unmarked by paffage. 

A courfe more promifing, 

Than a wild dedication of yourfelves 

To unpath’d waters, undream’d fhores ; moll certain 

To miferies enough. Shake/p. Winter Tale. 

Unpa'wned. adj. Not given to pledge. 

irle roll’d his eyes, that witnefs’d huge difmay, 

Where yet, unpawn’d, much learned lumber lay. Pope. 

To UnpaR. v. a. I o undo. A low ludicrous word. 

Pay her the debt you owe her, and unpay the villainy you 
have done her : the one you may do with fielding money, 
and the other with current repentance. Shakefpeare. 

U.npe a / ceable. adj. Quarrelfome ; inclined to diflurb the 
tranquillity of others. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts thofe nnpeaceable , rebellious, 
mutinous, arid tyrannizing, cruel fpirits ; thofe prides and 
haughtinefles, judging and condemning, and defpifing of 
others. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

The defign is to reftrain men from things, which make 
them miferable to themfelves, unpeaceable and troublefome to 
the world. Tillotjon. 

To U npeR. v. a. To open any thing clofed with a peg. 

Unpeg the bafket on the houfe’s top ; 

Let the birds fly. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

UnpeRsioned. ad). Not kept in dependance by a penfion. 

Could penlion’d Boileau lafh in honeft ftrain 
FJatt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign ; 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave. 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d , no man’s heir or flave ? Pope. 

To Unpe'ople. v. a. To depopulate 5 to deprive of inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The land 

In antique times was favage wildernefs, 

Fairy Queen. 


Shakcjpeare. 
Milton. 


Unpeopl’d , unmanur’d. 

Shall war unpeople this my realm ? 

To few unknown 

Long after ; now unpeopl’d , and untrod. 

The lofty mountains feed the favage race. 

Yet few r , and Grangers in th’ unpeopl’d place. Dryden. 
He mull be thirty-five years old, a dodtor of the faculty^ 
and eminent for his religion and honefty; that his ralhnefs 
and ignorance may not unpeople the commonwealth. Addifon. 

U npercf/ived. adj. Not obferved ; not heeded ; notfenlibly 
difeovered ; not known. 

The afhes, wind unperceived fhakes off. Bacon. 

He alone 

To find where Adam fhelter’d, took his way. 

Not unperceiv’d of Adam. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Thus daily changing, by degrees I’d wafle. 

Still quitting ground, by unperceiv d decay. 

And fteal myfelf from life, and melt away. Dryden. 

Unperceiv d the heav’ns with flars were hung. Dryden. 

Oft in pleafing talks we wear the day. 

While fummer funs roll unperceiv’d away. Pope. 

UnPERCe'ivedly. adv. So as not to be perceived. 

Some oleaginous particles, unpereeivedly , aflociated them¬ 
felves to it. Boyle. 

Unpe / rfect. adj. \jmpe fait, Fr. tmperfeftus , Lat.J Incomplete. 
Apelles’ pidture of Alexander at Ephefus, and his Venus, 
which he left at his death unperfett in Chios, were the 
chiefeft. Peacham on Drawing. 

UnpeR fectness. 7 i . f . Imperfedlion ; incompletenefs. 

Virgil and Horace fpying the unpeif eflnefs in Ennius and 
Plautus, by true imitation of Homer and Euripides, brought 
poetry to perfedtnefs. Afcham s Schoolmafler. 
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Unperformed, adj. Undone; not done. 

A good law without execution, is like an tmferf^ , 

r mik / Taylor’s Rule If LS.P r(lJ 

Unpe rishaele. adj. Lafiing to perpetuity • 

decay. J ’ kC! Rpt from 

We are fecured to reap in another world cverER; 
pcrijhable felicities. Hammmd\ P , Un ' 

UnpeRjured. adj. Free from perjury. Unda ^ntaR 

Beware of death ; thou can’ll not die unperjur’d 
And leave an unaccomplifh’d love behind. ‘ ' * 

Thy vows are mine. ' J 

Ukperple / xed. adj. Oifentangled ; not embarrafll-d i 
In learning, little fhould be propofed to the miml U 
and that being fully maftered, proceed to the next 
part, yet unknown, fimple, nnperple.xed proportion J °/- Imn§ 
UnperspiRable. adj. Not to be emitted through c' 
of the fkin. *» n tne 

Bile is the mod unperfpirable of animal fluids drb- th 
Unpersuadable, adj. inexorable; not to bdRerfuaded 
He, finding his .lifter’s unperfuadable melancholy thU, t. 
t the love of Amphiaius, had for a time left her court S') ^ 
UnpeRrified. adji Not turned to ftone. ' 

In many concieted plants, lome parts remain unpetr'fit /• 
that is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood an 1 
were never yet converted. Brown’s Vulgar 

UnphilosoRhical. adj. Unfuitablc to the rules of pniioifo 
phy, or right reafon. 1 

Your conceptions are unphilofophical. You forget that the 
brain has a great many fmall fibres in its texture; which 
according to the different ftrokes they receive from’ the anil 
mal fpirits, awaken a correspondent idea. Coljo¬ 

lt became him who created them, to fet them in order: 
and ^ if lie did fo, it is unphilojbphical to feek for any other 
origin of the world, or to pretend that it might arile out of 
a chaos by the mere laws of nature. Newton’s Opticks. 

Un philosophically, adv. In a manner contrary to the 
rules of right reafon. 

They forget that he is the firft caufe of all things, and 
difeourfe moll unphilofopbically, abfurdly, and unfuitably to the 
nature of an infinite being ; whofe influence muft fet the foil 
wheel a-going. South’s Sctmm 

U nphiloso phicalness. n. f. Incongruity with philofophy. 

I could difpenfe with the unphilojbphicalnejs of this their 
hypothesis, were it not unchriftian. Norris. 

To Unphilo'sophize. v. a. To degrade from the chafafter 
of a philofopher. A word made by Pope. 

Our paflions, our interefts flow in upon us, and unphilofo- 
phize us into mere mortals. p' 0 p e , 

UnpieRced. adj. Not penetrated ; not pierced. 

Th’ unpierc’d {hade imbrown’d the noontide bow’rs. Milt. 
True Witney broad-cloth, with its fhao; unfhorn. 
Unpierc’d , is in the lading tempeft worn. Gay. 

UnpiRlared. adj. Divefted of pillars. 

See the cirque falls ! th’ untdllar’d temple nods! 

Streets pav’d with heroes ! Tiber choak’d with gods! Pope. 
UnpiRlo vv ed. adj. Wanting ^ pillow. 

Perhaps forne cold bank is her bolder now, 

Or’gainll the rugged bark of lome broad elm, 

Leans her unpillow’d head, fraught with fad fears. Mil on. 
To UnpiR. v.a. To open what is ftiut, or fallened with a 
pin. 

My love doth fo approve him, 

That even his ftubbornnefs, his checks and frowns, 
(Pr’ythee unpin me) have grace and favour in them. Shakefp. 

Unpin that fpangled bread-plate which you wear, 

That th’eyes of bufy fools may be ftopt there. Donne. 

Who is the honeft man r 
Fie that doth ft ill and ftrongly good purfue, 

To God, his neighbour, and himfelf moft true: 

Whom neither force, nor fawning can 
Unpin , or wrench from giving all their due. Herbert. 

UnpiRked. adj. Not marked with eyelet holes. 

Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink’cl i’ th’heel. Shakefpeare. 
Unpi tied, adj. Not compaftionated ; not regarded with fym- 
pathetical forrow. 

Richard yet lives ; but at hand, at hand 
Indies his piteous and unpitied end. Shakefp. Rich. Ill* 
Rich in the world’s opinion, and men’s praife, 

And full in all we cou’d defire, but days : 

He that is warn’d of this, and fhall forbear 
To vent a figh for him, or died a tear ; 

May he live long fcorn’d, and unpity d fall, 

And want a mourner at his funeral. Bp- ^ 0) ct ‘ 

But he whofe words and fortunes difagree, 

Abfurd, unpity d, grows a publick jeft. Rojconrr.cn. 

He that does not fecure himfelf of a flock of reputation in 
his oreatnefs, fhall moft certainly fall unpitied w 

As the greateft curfe that I can give, 
pitied be depos’d, and alter live. Dryden s Am enw *- 

As 


Unpi 



UNI 

As fomf fad his ^ ove deplores ; 
thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn* 
Alike unheard, unpity’d, and forlorn. 

Paflion untit fd, and fuccefstels love. 
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Uniuft ! why you fliou’d in fuch veins, 


Pope. 


Paflion unjity a pH 

Plant daggers in my heart, and aggravate • 
ri r . -r J Addifon s Cato. 

VIv other gi iels. J 

oley- adv. Unmercifully; without mercy. 

He beat him moft pitifully. 

_ Nay. that he did not; he beat him moft unpitifully. bhakej. 

TTnRtyiNG. adj. Having no compaffion. 

To fname, to chains, or to a certain grave, 

T ead on, unpitying guides, behold your flave. Granville. 

UnplVced- adj . Having no place of dependence. 

* Could penfion’d Boileau lafh in honeft ftram 
Fhitt’rers and bigots, ev’n in Louis’ reign 5 
And I not ftrip the gilding off a knave, _ 

Unplac’d, unpenfion’d ? Tope. 

Unplagued, adj. Not tormented. 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu’d with corns, we’ll have a bout with you. Shakejp. 

UnplaRted. adj. Not planted ; fpontanepus. 

Figs there implanted through the fielJs do grow. 

Such "as fierce Cato did the Romans lhow. Waller. 

Unpla'usible. adj. Not plaufibje ; not fuch a: has a fair ap¬ 
pearance. 

There was a mention of granting five fubfidies ; and that 
meeting being, upon very unpopular, and unplaufhle reafons, 
immediately dilTolved, rhofc five fubfidies were exaded, as if 
an act had pafied to that purpofe. Clarendon. 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends. 

And well-plac’d words of glofing courtely. 

Baited with reafons not unplaufihle , 

Win me into the eafy-hearted man. 

And hug him into fnares. Milton. 

UnplaRsjvie. adj. Not approving. 

’Tis like he’ll queftion me. 

Why fuch unplaufive eyes are bent on him. Snakefpeare. 

Unplea'sant. adj. Not delighting; troublefome ; uneafy. 
Their fkiiful ears perceive certain harfh and unyleafant dif- 
cords in the found of our common prayer, fuch as the rules 
of divineharmony, fuch as the laws of God cannot bear. Hooker. 

O l weet Portia! 

Here are a few of the unpleafant’Jl words 
That ever blotted paper. Shakejp. Merch. of Venice. 

Wifdom is very unpleafant to the unlearned. Eccliif. v. 20. 
Upon Adam’s difobediencc, God chafed him out of para- 
dife, the moft delicious part of the earth, into lome other, 
the moft barren and unpleafant. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl. 

Unpleasantly, adv. Not delightfully ; uneafily. 

We cannot boaft of good-breeding, and the art of life; 
but yet we don’t live unpleafantly in primitive fimplicity and 
good humour. Pope. 

UnpleRsantness. n. f. Want of qualities to give delight. 
As for unplcajantnejs of found, it it doth happen the good 
of men’s fouls doth deceive our ears, that we note it not, or 
arm them with patience to endure it. Hooker. 

Many people cannot at all endure the air of London, not 
only for its unplcajantnefs , but tor the fuftocations which k 
caufes. Gi aunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

Ail men are willing to fkulk out of fuch company ; the 
fober for the hazards, and the jovial for the unpleafantnefs 
of it. Government of the Tongue. 

Unplea'sed. adj. Notpleafed; not delighted. 

Me rather had, my heart might feel your love, 

Than my unpleas’d eye feel your courteiy. Shakefpeare. 

Condemn’d to live with fubjedls ever mute, 

A falvage prince, unpleas'd, though abfolute. Dryden. 

Unplea'sing. adj. Offenfive ; difgufting j giving no delight. 

Set to drefs this garden : 

How dares thy tongue found this unpleafing news ? Shakefp. 
Hence the many miftakes, which have made learning fo 
unpleafing and fo unfuccefsful. Milton. 

If all thofe great painters, who have left us fuch fair plat¬ 
forms, had rigoroufly obferved it in their figures, they had 
made things more regularly true, but withal very un- 
tleafing. , Dryden's Dufrefinoy . 

Howe’er unpleafing be the news you bring, 

I blame not you, but your imperious king. Dryden. 

Un pl Fa nt. adj. Not eafily bent; not conforming to the 
will. 

T he chizel hath more glory than the pencil ; that beino- fo 
hard an inflrument, and working upon fo unpliant fluff, can 
yet leave ftrokes of fo gentle appearance. Wotton 

Unplo'wed. adj. Not plowed. 

Good found land, that hath lain long unplowed. Mortimer. 
ToUnpluRie. adj. To ftrip of plumes ; to degrade. 

In the moft ordinary phaenomena in nature, we fhall- find 
enough to fhame confidence, and unplume dogmatizing Glanv 
UnpoeRical. 7 • xt 

Unpoe tick. * \ a %' ^ Tot ^ ucl1 as becomes a poet. 

Nor for an epithet that fails, 

Bite oft your unpoetick nails. 


Waller. 

Dryden. 


Reward your fingers for your brains ? Bp. Corbel « 

UnpoRiskfd. adj. 

1. Not fmoothed ; not brightened by attrition. 

Palladio, having noted in an old arch at V erona, lome 
part of the materials cut in fine forms, and fonie unpolijhed , 
doth conclude, that the antients did leave the outward face 
of their marbles, or free-ftone, without any fculpture, till 
they were laid in the body of the building. Wotlon. 

He affirms it to have been the antient cuftom of all the 
Greeks, to fet up unpolijhed ftones inftead of images, to the 
honour of the gods. Stilhhgfleet » 

2 . Not civilized ; not refined. 

Finding new words, 

Such as of old wife bards employ’d to make 
UnpoUJb’d men their wild retreats forfake. 

Thofe firft utipoliJJ) d matrons, big and bold, 

Gave fuck to infants of gigantick mould. 

Unpoli’te. adj. [ mifoli j Fr. impolitus, Lat.J Not elegant; 
not refined ; not civil. 

Difcourfes for the pulpit fhould be caft into a plain me¬ 
thod, and the reafons ranged under the words, firft, fecondly,- 
and thirdly ; however they may be now fancied to found un- 
polite, or unfafhionable. Watts’s hriprov. of the Mind. 

Unpollu'ted. adj. [impollutus,Lzt.] Not corrupted ; not de¬ 
filed. 

Lay her i’ th’earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flefh 
May violets fpring ! Shakefpeare’s Hamlet* 

’Till oft converfe with heav’nly habitants 
Begin to caft a beam on th’ outward fhape. 

The unpolluted temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the foul’s eflehce, 

’Till all be made immortal. Miltom 

Though unpolluted yet with adlual ill. 

She'half commits, who fins but in her will. Dryden. 

Unpopular, adj. Not fitted to pleafethe people. 

The practices of thefe men, under the covert of feigned 
zeal, made the appearance of lincere devotion ridiculous and 
unpopular. Addifon’s Freeholder , N° 37. 

UnpoRtable. adj. [un and portable.'] Not to be carried. 

Flad their cables of iron chains had any great length, they 
had been importable ; and being fliort, the fliips muft have 
funk at an anchor in any ftream of weather or counter¬ 
tide. Raleigh . 

Unl^osse^ssed. adj. Not had; not obtained. 

He claims the crown.- 

■—Is the chair empty ? is the fword unfway’d ? 

Is the king dead ? the empire unpojfsfs’d ? Slakefpeare* 
Such vaft room in nature unpofjejs’d 
By living foul, defert, and defolate, 

Only to fhine, yet fcarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpfe of light. 

The cruel fomething unpoffefs’dy 
Corrodes and leavens all the reft. 

Unpcsse / ssing. adj. Having no poftefliori. 

Thou unp off effing baftard, doft thou think. 

That I would iland againft thee ? 

UnpraRticable. adj. Not feafible. 

I try’d fuch of the things that came into my thoughts, as 
were not in that place and time unpraclicable. ' Boyle.. 

UnpraRtised. adj. Not fkiiful by ufe and experiences 
raw 7 ; being in the ftate of a novice.* 

The full fum of me 

Is an unleffon’d girl, unfchool’d, unpraftis’d. 

Unpraclis’ d, unprepar’d, and flill to feek. 

I am young, a novice in the trade ; 

The fool of love, unpraflis’d to perluade. 

And want the foothing arts. 

His tender eye, by too direfl a ray. 

Wounded, and flying from unpraftis’d day. 

UnpraFsed. adj. Not celebrated ; not praifed. 

The land. 

In antique times was falvage wildernefs ; 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unprov’d* unprais’d. Fairy Queen. 
If all the world 

Sould in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe. 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but frieze, 

Th’ all-giver would be unthank’d, wou’d be unprais’d. Mili e 
If young African for fame 
His wafted country freed from Punick rage, 

1 he deed becomes unprais’d, the man at leaft, 

And lofes, though but verbal, bis reward. 

Nor pafs unprais’d the veil and veil divine. 

Which wand’ring foliage, and rich flow’rs entwine. Dryder 
Lnpreca rious. adj. Not dependent on another. 

The flars, which grace the high expanfion bright. 

By their own beams, and unprecarious light. 

At a vaft diftance from each other lie. & ’ Blackmore- 
UnpreRedented. adj. Not juflifiable by any example. 

he lecret or all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
matters, they mull not impute to freedom. Swiff 
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J. o U npredFct. v. a. To retradl prediction. 

J Vlean<5 1 muft ufe, thou fay’ft predi&ion elfe 

_ U i\\ unprediff, and fail me of the throne. Milton. 

c ktrefe rred. adj. Not advanced. 

T o make a icholar, keep him under, while he is youno-, or 
unpriced. CoUhr m Prlie _ 

Unpregnant, adj . Not prolifick. 

This deed unfhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant , 
And dull to all proceedings. Shakefpeare. 

Unpreju dicate. adj. Not prepofleffed by any fettled notions. 
^ pure mind in a chafte body, is the mother of wifdom, 
hncere principles, and unprejudiciate underftanding. Taylor. 

Unprejudiced, adj. Free from prejudice; free from pre- 
poileffion ; not pre-occupied by opinion ; void of Precon¬ 
ceived notions. 

The meaning of them may be fo plain, as that any 
unprejudiced and reafonable man may certainly underftand 

them - Tilbtfcn. 

Several, when they had informed themfelves of our Sa¬ 
viour s hiftory, and examined, with unprejudiced minds, the 
dodbrines and manners of his difciples, were fo ftruck, that 
they profeffed themfelves of that feel. Addijon. 

Unprela / tical. Unfuitabie to a prelate. 

The archbifhop of York, by fuch unprelatical , ignominious 
arguments, in plain terms advifed him to pafs that adl. Claren. 

Unpremeditated, adj. Not prepared in the mind before¬ 
hand. 


Afk me what queftion thou canft poffible. 

And I will anfwer unpremeditated. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

He dictates to me ilumb’ring ; or infpires 
Eafy my unpremeditated verfe. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

The flow of fpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or 
converfe readily in languages that they are but little acquaint¬ 
ed with. Addijon. 

Unprepared, adj. 

1. Not fitted by previous meafures. 

Unpradtis’d, unprepar'd , and Fill to feek. Milton. 

'I o come unprepar'd before him, is an argument that we 
do not efteem God. Duppaks Rules for Devotion. 

Fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears ; 

For this the wife are ever on their guard. 

For, unforefeen, they fay, is unprepar'd. Dry den. 

2 . Not made fit for the dreadful moment of departure. 

I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit ; 

No; heavens forefend. Shakefp. Othello. 

My unprepar'd , and unrepenting breath, 

Was fnatch’d away by the fwift hand of death. Rofcommon. 
UnprepaRedness. n. f State of being unprepared. 

I believe my innocency and unpreparednejs to aflert my 
rights and honour, make me the molt guilty in their efteem ; 
who would not fo eafily have declared a war againft me, if 
T had firft aflaulted them. K. Charles. 

Unprepossessed. Not prepoffeflbd ; not pre-occupied by 
notions. 

The unprepojfejfcd on the one hand, and the well-difpofed 
on the other, are aftedted with a due fear of thefe things. South. 

It finds the mind naked and unprepojjejfed with any former 
notions, and fo eafily and infenfibly gains upon the affent. South. 
UnpreRsed. adj. 

1. Not prefled. 

Have I my pillow left unprefs'd in Rome ? Shakefpeare. 
In thefe foft (hades, unprefs'd by human feet, 

Thy happy Phoenix keeps his balmy feat. Tickell. 

2 . Not inforced. 

They left not any error in government unmentioned, or 
unpreffed , with the Iharpeft and mod pathetical expref- 
fions. . Clarendon. 

UnpreteRding. adj. Not claiming any diflindlioris. 

Bad writers are not ridiculed, becaufe ridicule ought to 
be a pleafure ; but to undeceive and vindicate the honeft and 
unpretending part of mankind from impofltion. Pope. 

Unpreva'iling. adj. Being of no force. 

Throw' ;o earth this unprevailing woe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
UnpreveRted. adj. 

1. Not previoufly hindered. 

A pack of forrows, which wou’d prefs you down. 

If unprevented , to your timelefs grave. Shakefpeare. 

I. Not preceded by anything. 

Thy grace 

Comes unprevented, unimplor’d, unfought. Milton. 

UnpriRcely. adj. Unfuitabie to a prince. 

I could not have given my enemies greater advantages, 
than by fo unprincely an inconftancy. K. Charles. 

u NPRiNTiiD. adj. Not printed. 

Defer it, till you have finifhed thefe that are yet un¬ 
printed. Pope. 

Unprincipled, adj. Not fettled in tenets cr opinions. 

I do not think my filler fo to leek, 

t y 7 

Or fo imp'rinciprd in virtue’s book* 

As that the Angle want of light and noife 

Could Air the conftantmood of her calm thoughts. Milton * 

Others betake them to ftate affairs, with fouls fo unprinci - 

8 
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’pied in virtue, and true generous breeding: tW c ■ 

court fndts, and tyrannous aphorilir.s, appear ! ^ 

higheft points of wifdom. \ j-> l0 them the 

IHilton on p 


the 
^tocatiom 


Unpri'sable. adj. Not valued : not of .. 

A baubling vefl-el was be 
For Ih allow draught and bulk unprl/able 

t NFROCLA 1 MED. adj. Not notified by'apublick decla™^ 
I he Syrian king, who to furprize c]arat 'on. 

One man, afia'ftin-like, had levy’d war 
War unproclaim'd ' Miltokc P ar r rP , 

Unpso .pit-able, adj. LTelefs; ferving no purpofe A k »• 

le churcn being ealed of unprofitable labours 
oflices may the better be attended. ' ‘ UIS> needful 

Should he reafon with unprofitable talk ? ^ 

. M Y f ° n Onefimus I have begotten in my bond. / , Xv ; 3- 

SVe ^ but 

They receive aliment fufficicnt, and yet no molfT* P 
n welHhgefl; and withal fweat out the 


can 


Dryltn. 

Phydm. 

Pryden. 


DryJei 


Dor, 


me. 


Shakefpeare. 


fitabkft juice. ".“arfeft an j ^ 

It is better to fall honourably, than to furtive* in^' ^ 
profitable and unglorious life, . m ' 

Then they who brothers hetter claim difown 
Defraud their clients, and to lucre fold, ' * 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 

With fhame and lorrow fill'd, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime. 

An ox that waits the coming blow. 

Old and unprofitable to the plough. 

With tears fo tender, 

As any heart, but only her’s, could move ; 

Trembling before her bolted doors he flood. 

And there pour’d out th’ unprofitable flood. 
Unpri'soned. adj. Set free from confinement. 

Several defires led parts away. 

Water declin’d with earth, the air did flay ; 

Fire rofe, and each from other but unty’d, ’ 

Them/elves unprifon’d were, and purify’d. 
Unprized.^’. Not valued. 

Not all the dukes of w'at’rifh Burgundy, 

Can buy this unpriz'd, precious maid of me 
Unprofa'ned. adj. Not violated. 

UnfpoiPd (hall be her arms, and unprofan'd \ 

Her holy limbs with any human hand : ( 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. Dryden. ) 
UnproRi table ness. .n. fi. Ufelefsnefs. 

We are fo perfuaded of the unprofitablenefis of your fcience, 
that you can but leave us where you find us; but if you fuc- 
ceed, you increafe the number of your party. Addijon. 
UnproRitably. adv. Ufelefsly; without advantage. 

I fhou’d not now unprofitably fpend 
Myfelf in words, or catcli at empty hope. 

By airy ways, for folid certainties. B. Job fort. 

Our country’s caufe. 

That drew our fwords, now wrefls ’em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
Unprofitably filed. Addijon s Cato. 

UnproRited. adj. Having no gain. 

Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounds, 

Rather than make unprofitecl return. Shaiefpsarc. 

Unproli'fick. adj. Barren ; not productive. 

Great rains drown many infedfs, and render their eggs 
unprolifick , or deflroy them. Hale. 

U nproRiising. adj. Giving no promife of excellence; hav¬ 
ing no appearance of value. 

If he be naturally lifllefs and dreaming, this unpromifrg 
difpofition is none of the eafiefi to be dealt with. Locke. 

An attempt as difficult and unpromifmg of fuccefs, as if he 
flhould make the efl’ay, to produce feme new kinds of animals 
. out of fuch fenfelefs materials. Bendy. 

Unprono'unced. adj. Not uttered ; not fpoken. 

Mad 'ft imperfect words, with childifli trips, 

Hall-pronounc’d, Aide through my infant lips. -futon. 
Unprosper, adj. Not peculiar. 

Millions nightly lie in thofe unprGper beds, 

Which they dare fwear peculiar. Shakefp. Othedo. 

UntroRerly. adv. Contrariiy to propriety; improperly. 

I kneel before thee, and unproper !y 
Shew duty as miftaken all the while 

Between the child and parent. Shakefpeare's Corioknus. 

UNPRori'Tious. adj. Not favourable ; inauspicious. 

’Tvvas when the dog-ftar’s unpropiticus ray 
Smote ev’ry brain, and wither’d ev’ry bay, 

Sick was the fun. 

UnpropoRtioned. adj. Not fiaitedto fomethmg elfe. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproporti.n'd thought-his adb Saakejpca. e, 

UnproRped. adj. Not fupporttd ; not upheld. 

He lives at random, carelefsly diffus’d, 

With languifli’d head unprof d. 

As one paft hope, abandon’d, 

And by himfelf given over. Milton s Ag°m_h^ 
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The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh. 

And cut the nerves ; the nerves no moj-e fuftain , 

The bulk ; the bulk, unpropf d, falls headlong on the plain. 

1 Dryclen. 

UkpROPo'sed. adj. Not propofed. 

The means are unpropos d. v U cl * 

Un - pro / sp£Rous. adj. [ improfiper , Lat.] Unfortunate ; not pro - 

^The winter had been very unprofiperous and unfuccefsful to 

h ’kin 0 " Clarendon. 

Nought unprofip'rous flhall thy ways attend. 

Born with good omens, and with heav’n thy friend. Pope. 

Unprc/speRously. adj. Unfuccefsfully. 

When a prince fights juftly, and yet unprofiperoufly , if he 
could fee all thofe realons for which God hath fo ordered it, 
he would think it the moft reafonable thing in the world. Taylor. 
Unprotected, adj. Not prote&ed ; not fupported. 

By woeful experience, thy both did learn, that to forfake 
the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch evils upon the 
face of the earth, as men, either deftitute of grace divine, 
may commit, or unprotected from above, endure. Hooker. 

UnproRed. adj. Not evinced by arguments. 

The land, 

In antique times was favage wildernefs. 

Unpeopl’d, unmanur’d, unproved , unprais’d. Spcnfier. 

There 1 found a frefh, unproved knight, 

Whofe manly hands, imbru’d in guilty blood. 

Had never been. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

There is much of what Ihould be demonftrated, left un¬ 
proved by thofe chymical experiments. Boyle. 

To Unprovi de, v. a. To divefl of refolution or qualifications. 
I’ll not expoftulate with her, left 
Her beauty unprovide my mind again. Shakefp. Othello. 

Profperity inviting every lenfe, 

With various arts to unprovide my mind ; 

What but a Spartan fpirit can fuftain 

The fliock of fuch temptations ? Southern. 

UnproviRed. adj. 

1. Not fecured or qualified by previous meafureSi 

Where fhall I find one that can fteal well l O, for a fine 
thief of two and twenty, or thereabout; I am heinoufly un¬ 
provided. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefpeare. 

Tears, for a ftroke forefeen, afford relief; 

But unprovided for a fudden blow. 

Like Niobe we marble grow. 

And petrify with grief. Dryden. 

2. Not furnifhed. 

Thofe unprovided of tackling and victual, are forced to 
fea. ‘ K. Charles. 

The feditious had neither weapons, order, nor counfcl; but 
being in all things unprovided, were flain like beafts. Hayward. 
Th’ ambitious emprefs with her fon is join’d, 

And, in his brother’s abfence, has defign'd 
Th’ unprovided town to take. Dryden. 

True zeal is not a folitary, melancholy grace, as if only 
fit to dwell in mean minds ; fuch as are utterly unprovided of 
all other natural, moral, or lpiritual abilities. Sprat. 

Courts are feldom unprovided of perfons under this cha¬ 
racter, on whom moft employments naturally fall. Swift. 
UnprovoRed. adj. Not provoked. 

The teeming earth, yet guiltlefs of the plough, 

And unprovok’d, did fruitful ftores allow. Dryden. 

Let them forbear all open and fecret methods of encou¬ 
raging a rebellion (o deftructive, and fo unprovoked. Addijon. 
Unpru nf.d. adj. Not cut; not lopped. 

The whole land is full of weeds ; 

Her fruit trees all unprun'd. 


UNQ, 


ftribtnefs, by publifhing that perfon, whofe work is rehgio j 
whofe thoughts muft dwell iii heaven. Taylor-. 

Unpublished, adj. 

1. Secret; unknown. 

All bleft fecrets ; 

All you unpublijh'd virtues of the earth. 

Spring with my tears. Shakefp. A; Lean, 

2. Not giveii to the publick. , D 

Apply your care wholly to thofe which are unpublijh d. Hope . 

Unpu'rged. adj. Not purged ; unpurified. ^ 

I11 her vifage round thofe fpots, unpurg d 

Vapours not yet into her lubftance turn d* Milton . 

Unpu'rified. adj. 

1. Not freed from recrement* 

2. Not cleanfed from fin. . j. ... . 

Our iinful nation having been long in the furnace', is now 
come out, but unpurifiicd. Decay of Picty. 

Unpursu'ed. adj. Not purfued. 

All night the dreadlefs angel unpurfiu'd 

Through heav’n’s wide champain held his way. Miltoni 

Unpi/trified. adj. Not corrupted by rottennefs. 

Meat and drink laft longer unputrified , or unfowered, 
in winter than in fummer. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

No animal unputrified, being burnt, yields any alkaline fait, 
but putrified, yields a volatile alkali. Arbuthnoti 

UnquaRified. adj. Not fit. 

’Till he has denudated himfelf of all thefe incumbrances; 
he is utterly unqualified for thefe agonies. Decay oj Pietyi 

All the writers againft chriftianity, fince the revolution, 
have been of the loweft rank in regard to literature, wit, 
and fenfe ; and upon that account wholly unqualified to pro¬ 
pagate herefies, unlefs among a people already abandoned. Sw. 

Tories are more hated by the zealous whigs, than the 
very papifts, and as much unqualified for the fmalleft offices. Sw. 

To UnquaRify. v.a. To difqualify; to diveft of qualifi¬ 
cation. 

Arbitrary power fo diminifhes the balls of the female fi¬ 
gure, as to unqualify a woman for an evening walk. Addijon • 


Unpu'nished. adj. Junpunis, Lat.J Not puniihed ; fuffered to 
continue in impunity. 

Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou (halt not 
be unpunijhed. Ecclus viii. 8. 

Divine juftice will not let oppreffion go unpunijhed. L'EJlr. 
The vent’rous viCtor, march’d unpunijh'd hence, 

1 rt r. U1 *• j —. L a a JL l.... 1 ^ . . . - 1^' IA t 


And leem’d to boaft his fortunate offence. 
Unpu 


rchased. adj. Unbought. 


Unpu' 


Denham . 


Unpurchas'd plenty our full tables loads. 

And part of what they lent, return tour gods. 
uRged. adj. Not purged. 

Is Brutus lick ? 

And will he fteal out of his wholefome bed, 

Uo tempt the rheumy and unpurged air, 

'Fo add unto his ficknefs ? Shakefp. Julius Ccefar. 

Unpu'r posed, adj. Not delwned. 

Do it 

Or thy precedent fervices are all 

But accidents unpurpos'd. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra . 

I-NPU BLtGK. adj. Private; not generally known. 

Virgins mull be retired and unpublick: for all freedom of 
jociety is a violence done to virginity, not in its natural, but 
ui its moral capacity; that is, it foies part of its feverity and 


Our private misfortunes may unqualify us for charity : but 
fcfledl, whether they may not have been inflicted by God, as 
a juft punilhment of our former unmercifulnefs. Atterbury • 

Deafnefs unqualifies me for all company. Swif ?. 

UnquaRrellable. adj. Such as cannot be impugned. 

There arife uiito the examinatioii fuch latisfactory and un - 
quarrelablc reafons, as may confirm the caufes generally re¬ 
ceived. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

To Un queeR. v. a. To diveft of the dignity of queen. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shakefpeare, 
Unchjf/nchable. adj. Unextinguifhable. 

Wereprefent wildfires burning in water and unquenchable. Bac. 
The people on their holidays. 

Impetuous, iiifolent, unquenchable. Milton's Agonijles. 

The criminal’s penitence may have number’d him among 
the faints, when our unretracted uncharitablenefs may fend us 
to unquenchable flames. . Government of the Tongue. 

Our love of God, our unquenchable defires to promote pur 
Well-grounded hopes to enjoy his glory, Ihould take the chief 
place in our zeal* Sprat's Sermons. 

UnqueRched. adj. 

1. Not extinguilhed. 

We have heats of dungs, and of lime unquenched. Bacon , 

2. Not extinguilhable. 

Sadnefs, or great joy, equally diffipate the fpirits, and im¬ 
moderate exercife in hot air, with unqucnched thirft. Arbuth. 
UnqueRchableness. n. fi. Unextinguiftiablenefs. 

I was amazed to fee the unquenchablenej's of this fire. Hakewill. 
Shakefpeare. Unquestionable, adj. 

1. Indubitable ; not to be doubted. 

The duke’s carriage was furely noble throughout; of uri- 

quejlionahle courage in himfelf, and rather fearful of fame 
than danger. Wotton. 

One reafon that mathematical demon ft rations are uncon- 
troverted, is becaufe intereft hath no place in thofe unquejiion- 
able verities. Glahvilles Scepf. 

There is an unquejlionable magnificence iii every part of 
Paradife Loft. ^ Addifon. 

2. Such as cannot bear fo be queftioned without impatience ; 
this feems to be the meaning here. 

What were his marks ?-- 


Dryden. 


--A lean cheek, which you have not; ail wiqucjlionab’e 

fpirit, which you have not. Shakefpeare. 

Unquestionably, adv. Indubitably; without doubt. 

If the fathers were unquejlionahly of the houfhold of faith; 
and all to do good to them ; then certainly their children can¬ 
not be ftrangers in this houfliold. Sprat . 

St. Auftin was unquejlionahly a man of parts, but 
terpofing in a controverfy where his talent did 


111- 

lie, 


' vvncic 111s raient did not lie, 

llie wed his zeal againft the antipodes to very ill purpofe* Bitrnet. 
Rque'stioned* adj. 


Unquestioned* adj. 

I. Not doubted ; palled without doubt* 

29 U 
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Other relations in good authors, though we do not pofitively 
deny yet have they not been unquejlioned by* fom o. Brown 

2. Indifputable; not to be oppofed. 7 

It did not pleafe the gods, who inftruS the people : 

And their unquejlion'd pleafures mull be ferv’d. B. John [on 

3. Not interrogated; not examined. J J * 

Mutt ling pray rs as holy rites {he meant. 

Through the divided crowd unquejlion'd went. Dryden. 

Unqui'ck. adj. Motionlefs. U 

His fenfes droop, his fteady eyes unquick ; 

And much he ails, and yet he is not Tick. Daniel's Civ. JVar 
Unquickened. adj. Not animated ; not ripened to vitality. * 
r.very foetus bears a fecret hoard, * } 

With fleeping, unexpanded ifiue ftor’d ; 

Which num’rous, but unquicken’d progeny, 

Clafp’d, ay enwrapped, within each other lie. Blacbmre. 
Unqui et. adj. fjnquiet, Fr. inquietus , Lat.J 

1. Moved with perpetual agitation ; not calm ; not ftill. 

Fiom grammatick flats and fliallows, they are on the fud- 
IT 3 ?fported to be tolled and turmoiled with their un- 

ballafted wits, in fathomlefs and unquiet depths of contro- 
verfy. 

2 . Difturbed ; full of perturbation ; not at peace. 

Go with me to church, and call me wife, 

And then away to Venice to your friend; 

For never {hall you lie by Portia’s fide 

With an unquiet foul. Shahfp. Mer. of Venue. 

1 ny love hopeful to regain, 

From thee I will not hide 

What thoughts in my unquiet breafl: are rifn. Milton. 

3. Reftlefs ; unfatisfied. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 

A vain, unquiet , glitt’ring, wretched thing. p 0 p e 

Mirth from company is but a fluttering, unquiet motion* 
that beats about the breafl: for a few moments, and after 
leaves it empty. p 

Unqui etly, adv. Without reft. ***' 

Who’s there befides foul weather? 


Da. 


Vden . 


v. 


Da’ 


Vden. 
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Unre'ached. adj. Not attained. 

Labour with unequal force to climb 

1. Not read ; not publicldy pronounced. 

Thefe books are fafer and better to Ka 1 - 
read. cer to be left publickjy u 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a D i er< . $&oker. 
And by a player bought funnlv-M 1 ? u unreQ d> 

2 . Untaught; not learned £ bg& d ** ^ J** 

ncertain whofe the narrower fpan 

I he clown unread ,, or half-read gentleman 
Unreadiness, n.f ^nueman. 

'• ofreadinefs ; want of promptnefs 

1 his ^preparation and umeadmch „ 

then mrn it to the foothing up of 

2. Vv ant of preparation. Hooker, b.\ t 

Nothing is fo great an enemy to tranmnllih 
tented fpint, as jhe amazement and confufions^f 1 ^ 3 C ° n ~ 
and mconfideration. Tavlors R , / fr Unreadln f 

UnreAdy .adj. J Rule °f Living 

1. Not prepared ; not flt. 

The fairy knight 

Departed thence, albe his wounds wide 
ot throughly heal’d, unready were to ride n 

How now, my lords ? what all unready f 0 ? 

2. Not prompt; not quick. 7 *° ' ^akejpeare. 

From a temperate ina&ivity, we are unr w,, ^ 
ition thp rnrrrroA;^«„ _ r ' . t to put m exe- 


One minded like the weather, moft 

_ Unquiet y. Shake/p. K. Lear. 

UNQUIETNESS. n.f. 

J. Want of tranquillity. 

Thou, like a violent noife, cam’fl rufliing in, 

And mak’ft them wake and ftart to new unquietnefs. Denham. 

2 . Want of peace. 

It is moft enemy to war, and moft hateth unquietnefs. Spent 

3. Reftlefsnefs; turbulence. 1 J 

What pleafure can there be in that eftate, 

Which your unquietnefs has made me hate ? Dryden. 

4. Perturbation; uneaflnefs. 

Is my lord angry ? . 

-—He went hence but now. 

And certainly in ftrange unquietnefs. Shakefp. Othello. 

From inordinate love, and vain fear, comes all unquietnefs 
6f fpirit, and diftradlion of our fenfes. Taylor. 

TJnra'cked. adj. Not poured from the lees. 

Rack the one veftel from the lees, and pour the lees of the 
racked veftel into the unracked veftel. Bacon's Nat. Hi A. 
Unrated, adj. Not thrown together and covered. Ufed 
only of fires. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimnies {halt thou leap : 

Where fires thou find’ft unrak'd , and hearths unfwept. 
There pinch the maids. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
Unra'nsacked, adj. Not pillaged. 

He gave that rich city for a prey unto his foldiers, who left 
neither houfe, nor corner thereof unranfacked. Knolles. 

UnraAsomed. adj. Not fet free by payment for liberty. 
XJnranfom'd here receive the fpotlefs fair, 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Pope's Iliad. 
To Unra / vel. v. a. 

1. To difentangle ; to extricate ; to clear. 

There unravel all 

This dark defign, this myftery of fate. Addifon's Cato. 
With Machiavelian fagacity thou unravel!dft intrigues of 
Rate. Arbuthnot. 

2. To diforder ; to throw out of the prefent conftitution. 

How can any thing fucceed well with people that are to be 
pleafed with nothing, unlefs the ball of the univerfe may be 
unravelled , and the laws of providence reverfed. L'Ejlrange. 

O the traytor’s name ! 

I’ll know it; I will: art fhaU be conjur’d for it. 

And nature all unravel!d. Dryd \ and Lee's Oedipus. 

So prophane and fceptical an age, takes a pride in unravel¬ 
ling all the received principles of reafon and religion. Tillotjon. 

3. To clear up the intrigue of a play. 

The lolution,- or unravelling of the intrigue, commences, 
when the reader begins to fee the doubts cleared up. Pope. 

Thus fupernaturally is the plot brought to perfection; 
nor is the unravelling of it lefs happily imagined. Shakefp. Illujl. 
Unra'zored. adj. Unfhaven. 

As fmooth as Hebe’s their unrazor d lips. 


Milton. 


cution the fuggellions of reafon . oTbfkZZ in 

fpecies of truth, we embrace the Ihadow thereof. 

3 » Awkward; ungain. * Sioivn, 

Young men. In the conduct of aaions, ufe extrem. 
dies at firft, and, that which doubleth ail errors will™'" 
acknowledge or retrafl them; like an unreal h 0 rflV' 
Will neither flop nor turn. d h °de,that 

Unre'al. adj. Unfubftantial. Bam ' 

Hence, terrible fhadow ! 

Unreal mockhy hence I Shakf M 

I with pain 

Voyag d th’ unreal , vaft, unbounded deep 

Of horrible confuficn. Milton's.Par. Loll b x 

Unreasonable, adj. J 5 ,x ’ 

1. Exorbitant; claiming, or infilling on more than is fit. 

hmee every language is fo full of its own proprieties, that 

° ne ’ ‘ S often baibaious in another.it 
womb* imreafinable to limit a tranflator to the narrow com- 

pafs of his author’s words. Dryden’s Pref. to Ovid. 

My intention in prefixing your name, is not to defire your 
protection of the following papers, which I take to be a very 
unreasonable requeft; fince, by being inferibed to you, you 
cannot recommend them without fome fufpicion of par- 
tia lty. Swift s Project for the Advancement of Religion. 

2. Not agreeable to reafon. J 

No reafon known to us ; but that there is no reafon there- 
°t, 1 judge moft unreafonable to imagine. Hooker , b. i. 

It is unrcajonable for men to be judges in their own cafes; 
left-Jove will make men partial to themfelves and their 

fne " ds ‘ . Locke. 

ohe entertained many unreafonable prejudices, again!!: him, 
before file was acquainted with his perfonal worth. Addijon. 
3* Greater than is fit; immoderate. 

Tliofe that place their hope in another world, have, in a 
great mealure, conquer’d dread of death, and unreafonable love 
of life. Aiierburj. 

Unre'asonableness. n.f. 

1. Exorbitance ; exceflive demand. 

The unreafonaljlenefs of propofitions is not more evident, 
than that they are not the joint defires of their major 
number. K. Char es - 

A young univerlity difputant was complaining of the unrea- 
fonablenejs of a lady, with whom he was engaged in a point 
oi controverfy. Addifon's Freeholder , N u 3 2 * 

2. Inconfiftency with reafon. 

The unreajonablenefs and prefumption of thofe that thus pro¬ 
ject, have not fo much as a thought, all their lives long, to 
advance fo far as attrition. Hammond. 

Unreasonably, adv. 

1. In a manner contrary to reafon. 

2. More than enouah. 

I'll not over the thrcfhold, till my lord return from the 
wars.— 

—Fye ! you confine yourfelf moft unreafonably. Shakefpeare. 
To Unri/ave. v.a. [now unravel ; from un and reave, or 
ravel ; perhaps the fame with live , to tear, or break alunder.j 
To unwind ; to difentangle. 

Penelope, for her Ulyfles’ fake. 

Devis'd a web her woers to deceive; 

In which the work thatihe, all day did make, 

'The fame at night flie did unreave. Spenfer. 

Un- 
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UnREBaAed. adj. Not blunted. 

A number of fencers try it out with unrelated fwords. Hakew. 
UnREBuAeable. adj. Obnoxious to no cenfure. 

Keep this commandment without fpot, unrebukeable , until 
the appearing of Chrift. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 

. UnRE c£/ived * Not received - 

Where the iigns and facraments of his grace are not, 

through contempt, unreceived , or received with contempt, they 

really give what they promife, and are what they lignify. Hooker. 

Unreclaimed, adj. 

1. Not turned. 

A lavagenefs of unreclaimed blood, 

Of general aflault. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. Not reformed. 

This is the moft favourable treatment a finher can hope 
for, who continues unreclaimed by the goodnefs of God. Rogers. 
Unreconci'leable. adj. 

1. Not to be appeafed ; implacable. 

He had many infirmities and fins, unreconcileabls with per- 
fe<ft righteoufhefs. Hammond's Pradi. Catechifm. 

2. Not to be made confiftent with. 

Let me lament^ 

That our ftars, unreconcileable , ftiould have divided 
Ourequalnefs to this. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Unreconciled, adj. Not reconciled. 

If you bethink yourfelf of any crime 
TJnreconci!d as yet to heav’n and grace. 

Solicit for it ftraight. Shakefp. Othello. 

Unrecorded, adj. Not kept in remembrance by publick mo¬ 
numents. 

Unrecorded left through many an age. 

Worthy t’have not remain’d fo long unfung. Milton. 

The great Anti locus ! a name 
Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame. Pope's Odyffey-. 

UnrecoCnted. adj. Not told ; not related. 

This is yet but young, and may be left 
To fome ears unrecounted. Shakefp. Hen. VIII* 

Unrecri/itaele. adj. Incapable of repairing the deficiencies 
of an army. ' 

Empty and unrequitable colonels of twenty men in a com- 

P an y* Milton on Education. 

Unrecu'ring. adj. Irremediable. 

I found her ftraying in the park, 

Seeking to hide herfelf; as doth the deer, 

That hath received fome unrecuring wound. Shakefpeare. 
Unreduced, adj. Not reduced. 

The earl divided all the reft of the Irifli countries unreduced , 
into fifties. Davies's Ireland. 

Unrefo'rmaele. adj. Not to be put into a new form. 

1 he rule of faith is alone un moveable and unreformable ; 
to wit, of believing in one only God omnipotent, creator of 
the world, and in his fon Jefus Chrift, born of the virgin 

Mary. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Unrefo'rmed. adj. 

1. Not amended ; not corrected. 

This general revolt, when overcome, produced a o-eneral 
reformation of the Irifhry, which ever before had been un - 
reformed. Davies's Ireland. 

We retain the Julian conftitution of the year, unreformed 
without confideration of the defective minutes. Holder. 

2. Not b 1 ought to newnefs of life. 

If he may believe that Chrift died for him, as now he is an 
unreformed chriftian, then whatneeds he reformation ? Hamm 
Unhumbled, unrepentant, uniform'd. Milton. 

unrefra'cted. adj. Not refra&ed. 

I he fun’s circular image is made by an unrefralied beam 

tt ° f ,ght ; x , Newton's Opticks. 

gnrefreshed. adj. Notcheared; not relieved. 

Its fymptoins are a fpontaneous lalfitude, being unrefrefhed 
^ by lleep. & ^ f / 

Cnreua'rded. adj. Not heeded; notrefpeifted; negleaT 
w e, ever by his might. 

Had thrown to ground the unregarded right. Fairy Bueen. 
Uo It lee, how unregarded now ^ 

That piece of beauty pafles ? 

There was a time when I did vow 
To that alone; 

But mark the fate of faces. o /»• 

On the cold earth lies th’ unregarded kino-; ' mg ' 

A headlefs carcafs, and a namelefs thing. & Denham 
Me you have often counfelPd to remove 
My vain puriuit of unregarded love. Drvd * 

d a mt7 againft i mm0 ? lityhavenotbeen executed, and pro- 
clamattons to mforce them, are wholly «», egarded. slift 

nREGistered. adj. Not recorded. ■ 7 ‘ 

Hotter hours, 

Unregifei 'd in vulgar fame, you have 

U™EG X A n E ° R U " y T fS- ° N t h md 

f nera te. adj. Not brought to a new life, 
i hls 15 not to be underftood promifeuoufly of all men 
generate perfons, as well us regenerate. Stephens. 
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Unrefined, adj. Not feftrained by the bridle*. 

Left from thy flying fteed unitin'cl, as oncH 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime 
Difmounted, on th’ Aleian field I fall. Milton. 

UnreleAting. adj. Hard; cruel; feeling rio pity. 

By many hands your father was fubdu’d ; 

But only flaughter’d by the ireful arm 

Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakefpk Hen. VI. 

Place pitchy barrels on the fatal flake, 

That fo her torture may be fliortened. 

Will nothing turn your unrelenting hearts ? Shakefp , 

Thefe are the realms of unrelenting fate j 
And awful Rhadamanthus rules the ftate. Dryden. 

Falfe tears fhall wet his unrelenting eyeSj 
And his glad heart with artful lighs (hall heave. Smith. 
Unreli&Aable. adj. Admitting no fuccour. 

As no degree of diftrefs is un>elievable by his power; fo no 
extremity of it is inconfiftent with his compaffion. Boyle. 
Unreli'eved. adj. 

1. Not fuccoured. 

The goddefs griev’d. 

Her favour’d hoft fhou’d perifli unreliev'd. Dryden. 

2. Not eafed. 

The uneafmefs of unrelieved thirft is not 1 efforted by conti¬ 
nuance, but grows the more unfiipportable* Boyle. 

Unremarkable, adj. 

1. Not capable of being obferved. 

Our underftanding, to make a complete notion; muff: add 
fomething elle to this fleeting and unremarkable fuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Di'gby * 

2. Not worthy of notice. 

Unreme / d iable. adj. Admitting no remedy. 

He fo handled it, that it rather feemed he had more come 
into a defence of an un> emediable mifehief already committed, 
than that they had done it at firft by his confent. Sidney * 

Unreme / mbering. adj. Having no memory. 

That unrememb'ring of its former pain. 

The foul may luffer mortal flefh again. Drydin. 

Unreme / mbered. adj. Not retained in the mind ; not recol- 
ledled. 

I cannot pafs unremembered , their manner of d'fguifing the 
{hafts of chimnies in various fafhions, whereof the nobleft is 
the pyramidal. Wotton's Architecture. 

Unreme'mbrancei n. f Forgetfulnefs ; want of remem¬ 
brance. 

Some words are negative in their original language, but 
feem pofitive, becaufe the negation is unknown ; as amnefty, 
an unremembrance , or general pardon. Watts's Logick. 

UnremoReable. adj. Not to be taken away. 

Never was there any woman, that with more unremoveable 
determination gave herfelf to love, after ftie had once fet before: 
her mind the worthinefs of Amphialus. Sidney , b. ii. 

You know the fiery quality of the duke. 

How unremoveable and fixt he is 

In his own courfe. Shakefpeare. 

Unremo'ved; adj. 

1. Not taken away* 

It is impoffiblej Where this opinion is- imbibed and un>'e~ 
moved, to found any convincing argument. Hammond. 

We could have had no certain profpea of his happinefs, 
while the laft obftacle was un> emoved. Dry den's Tirgih 

2. Not capable of being removed> 

Like TenerifF or Atlas unremov'd. Milton. 

Unremo veabl y. adv. In a manner that admits no re¬ 
moval. 

Hisdifcontents are unremoveablyco\iy\od tohis nature. Sha. 
UnrepaRd. adj. Not recompenled ; not compenfated. 

Kadft thou full pow’r 
To meafure out his torments by thy will; 

Yet what could’ft thou, tormentor, hope to gnin ? 

Thy lofs continues, unrepaid by pain. Dryden. 

Unrepe / aled. adj. Not revoked ; not abrogated. 

When you are pinched with any unrepealed a& of parlia¬ 
ment, you declare you will not be obliged by it. Dryden. 
Natures law, and unrepeald command, 

That gives to lighter things the greateft height. Blachnore. 
Unrepe n'i ed. adj. Not regarded with penitential forrow. 
They are no lit fupplicants to feek his mercy in the behalf 
of others, whofe own unrepented fins provoked his juft indio-- 

natl0n ‘ fr T - Hooker, * b. v. 

It I, vent’ring to difpleafe 

God for the fear of man, and man prefer; 

Set God behind : which in his jealoufy 

Shall never, unrepented, find forgivefiefs* Milton's A unifies 
As in unrepented fin fhe dy’d, ° J 

Doom’d to the fame bad place, ispunifh’d for her pride. Dryd. 

V lth , ^’ h r at will he hear all his unrated fins 

produced before men and angels ? J>s ~ cr)m ,, s 

U NTIN i e ’ \ ad J\ Not repenting; not penitent; not 

Unrepentant* 5 forrowful for fin. 
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bhould I of thefe the liberty regard, 

Who freed, as to their antient patrimony, 

UnhumbPd, unrepentant , unreform’d, 

Headlong would follow. Milton's Par. Regain'd . 

My unprepar’d, and unrepenting breath, 

"Was 1 natch d away by the fwift hand of death. Rofcommon. 

All his arts reveal, 

^ From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

J o his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dry den. 

Nor tyrants fierce, that unrepenting die, 

E er felt luch rage as thou. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

Hnrepi'nintg. ad]. Not peevifhly complaining. 

Barefoot as fhe trod the flinty pavement, 

Her footfteps all along were mark’d with blood ; 

Yet filent on fhe paft’d, and unrepining. Rowe. 

Unreple'nished. adj . Not filled. 

Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury out of the 
unreplcniflsed fpace. Boyle. 

Unreprie'vable. adj. Not to be refpited from penal death. 

Within me is a hell; and there the poifon 
Is, as a fiend, confin’d, to tyrannize 
In unreprievable condemned blood. Shakefp. K. John. 

UnreproRched. adj. Not upbraided ; not cenfured. 

Sir John Hotham, unreproached, uncurled by any impre¬ 
cation of mine, pays his head. K. Charles. 

Unrepro'veable. adj. Not liable to blame. 

You hath he reconciled, to prefent you holy, unblame- 
able, and unreproveable in his fight. Col. i. 22. 

Unrepro'ved. adj. 

1. Not cenfured. 

Chriftians have their churches, and unreproved exercife of 
religion. Sandys’s Journey. 

2. Not liable to cenfurc. 

'Fhe antique world, in his firft fiow’ring youth. 

With gladfome thanks, and unreproved truth, 

The gifts of fov’reign bounty did embrace. Fairy Queen. 

If I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In umeproved pleafures free. Milton. 

Unrepu'cnant. adj. Not oppofite. 

When feripture doth yield us natural laws, what particular 
order is thereunto moft agreeable ; when pofitive, which way 
to make laws unrepugnant unto them. Hooker , h. iii. 

Unre'pu table. adj . Not creditable. 

When we fee wife men examples of duty, we are con¬ 
vinced that piety is no unreputable qualification, and that we 
are not to be afhamed of our virtue. Rogers. 

Unreque'sted. adj. Not afked. 

With what fccurity can our embaffadors go', unrequejled of 
the Turkifh emperor, without his fafe conduit ? Knolles. 

Unrequitable, adj. Not to be retaliated. 

Some will have it that all mediocrity of folly is foolifh, and 
becaufe an unrequitable evil may enfuc, an indifferent conve¬ 
nience muff be omitted. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

So unrequitab e is God’s love, and fo infolvent ar£ we, 
that that love vafily improves the benefit, by which alone we 
might have pretended to fome ability of retribution. Boyle. 

Unrese'nted. adj. Not regarded with anger. 

'Fhe failings of thefe holy perfons, paffed not unrefented by 
God ; and the fame feripture which informs us of the fin, 
records the punifhment. Rogers. 

Unrese rved, adj. 

1. Not limited by any private convenience. 

The piety our heavenly father will accept, muff confift in 
an entire, unreferved obedience to his commands ; lince whom¬ 
ever off ends in one precept, is guilty of the whole law. Rogers. 

2. Open j frank; concealing nothing. 

U n r ese'r vedness. n.f. Unlimitednefs ; franknefs ; largenefs. 
Th<? tendernefs and unrefervednefs of his love, made him 
think thofe his friends or enemies, that werefo to God. Boyle, 

Unreservedly, adv. 

1. Without limitations. 

I am not to embrace abfolutely and unrefervedly the opinion 
of Ariftotle. Boyle. 

2. Without concealment; openly. 

I know your friendfhip to me is extenfive; and it is what I 
owe to that friendfhip, to open my mind unrefervedly to 
you. Pope. 

UnreseRvedness. n.f. Opcnnefs; franknefs. 

I write with more unrefervednejs than ever man wrote. Pope. 

Unresi'sted. adj. 

1. Not oppofed. 

The aetherial fpaces are perfectly fluid ; they neither aflift, 
nor retard, the planets, which roll through as free and ««- 
rcfi/led , as if they moved in a vacuum. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Refiftlefs ; fuch as cannot be oppofed. 

Thofe gods ! whofe unrejijtcd might 
Have lent me to thefe regions void of light. Dryden. 

What wonder then, thy hairs fhould feel 
The conqu’ring force of unrefjled Reel ? Pope. 


Shakefp. 

Dryden. 
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UnresiWc. adl Not oppofing ; not making M* 

r Z 'T I .‘ hat (Pi rit ’ s NTefs'd with hafte “ ,W ' 

1 ThoT ' ff P ° rten ’ with >hdfe ftroke. « 

I he fhoep was facnfic d on no pretence 0Kes> , \ 

But meek and unrefifling innocence * 

A patient, ufeful creature. 

Since the planets move horizontally through r ^ 7 ^’ 
unrefifling fpaces of the heav’ns, where no b 0 die s T'f, 
mconfiderable ones, occur, they may preferve the f “ ’ or 
locity which the firlt impulfe imprefs’d , a "’ c ve - 

Unreso'lvable. adj. Not to be folved ; infclub e SS " mA - 
for a man to run headlong, while his n.m a ,. 
the face ; fill] to prefs on to the embraces of fTis f 1,1 

«t” s “bett'fder;. any ° ther £r0Und ’ but ‘ ha i ^ 

Unreso'lved. adj. c ° U ™ s ^mons. 

1. Not determined ; having made no refolution. 

On the weftern coaft 
Rideth a puiffant navy : to our fhores 
Throng many doubtful, hollow-hearted friends 
Unarm’d, and unrefolv'd to beat them back. * 

Turnus, unrefolv'd of flight, 

Moves tardy back, and juft reced?s from fiifflt 

2. Not folved ; not cleared. & 

I do not fo magnify this method, to think it will perfefth, 
clear every hard place, and leave no doubt uurcfilvj DZ 
Unreso lving. adj. Not refolving. * L **' 

She her arms about her unrejo/ving hufband threw. Dm/ 
Unrespe ctive. adj. Inattentive ; taking little notice.' ' 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools. 

And unrefpettive boys; none are for me 
That look into me with confid’rate eyes. ShaMmre. 
Unrest, n.f Dilquiet; want of tranquillity; unquietnefs 
Wife beheft, thofe creeping flames by reafon to fubdue, * 
Before their rage grew to fo great unreft. Fain 
Repofe, fweet gold, for their unreft, * ^ 

That have their alms out of the emprefs’ cheft. Sbakefpeare. 

Difmay’d confufion all poffefs’d ; 

Th’ afflicted troop, hearing their plot defery’d : 

Then runs amaz’d diftrefs, with fad unrejl. 

To this, to that; to fly, to ftand, to hide. Daniel. 

Silence, in truth, would fpeak my forrows beft; 

For deepeft wounds, can leaft their feelings tell; 

Yet, let me borrow from mine own unreft, 

But time to bid him, whom I lov’d, farewell. JVcttm. 
Up they role. 

As from unreft ; and each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d, and their minds 
How darken’d ! Milton's Par. Lojt. 1. ix. 

Unresto'red. adj. 

1. Not reftored. 

2. Not cleared from an attainder. 

The fon of an unrej'tored traitor has no pretences to the 
quality of his anceftors. Collier on Dueling. 

Unrestrained, adj. 

1. Not confined ; not hindered. 

My tender age, in luxury was train’d. 

With idle eafe, and pageants entertain’d. 

My hours my own, my pleafures unrejtrain'd. Dryden. 

2 . Licentious ; loole. 

The taverns he daily doth frequent, 

With unrejtrained , loofe companions. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Not limited. 

Were there in this aphorifm an unreftrained truth, yet were 
it not reafonable to infer from a caution, a non-ufance, or 
abolition. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

UnretraRted. adj. Not revoked ; notrecalled. 

The penitence of the criminal may have numbered him 
amongft the faints, when our unretratted uncharitablcnefs 
may fend us to unquenchable flames. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Nothing but plain malevolence can juftify difunion. Ma¬ 
levolence (hewn in a Angle, outward a£t, unretracted, or in 
habitual ill-nature. Collier on Friendjhip. 

Unreve'aled. adj. Not told ; not difeovered. 

Had ye once leen thefe her celeftial trealures, 

And unrevealed pleafures. 

Then would ye wonder, and her praifes fmg. 

Deal - , fatal name ! reft ever unreveal'd ; 

Nor pafs thefe lips, in holyfilence feal’d. 

Unreve'nged. adj. Not revenged. 

So might we'die, not envying them that live 
So would we die, not uwevenged all. 

Unhonour’d though I am, 

Not unreveng'd that impious a£I fhall be. 

Great Pompey’s fhade complains that we are flow, _ 
And Scipio’s ghoft walks unrevengfd ajnongft us. -da l ft n ’ 
UnreRerend. adj. Irreverent; difrefpe£tful. 

See not your bride in thefe unreverent robes. 

Fie ! unreverend tongue ! to call her bad, 

Whofe fov’reignty fo oft thou haft preferr’d. 

With twenty thoufand ibul-confirming oaths. 


Spenftr. 
Pope. 

Fairfax- 
Dryden. 


Shakefp Mre. 


Sbakefpeare. 

UN- 
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y^, R £'vERENTLY. adv. Difrefpeclfuily. 

I did unrevercntly blame the gods, . 7J . r 

Who wake for thee, though thou fnore for thyfelf. B. John]. 

0nreversed, adj . Not revoked ; not repealed. 

She hath offer’d to the doom, 

Which unreverfed ftands in effectual force, 

A fea of melting tears. ^ Sbakefpeare. 

UnR-EVoRed. adj. Not recalled. 

Hear my decree, which unrevok'd fhall ftand. Milton. 

Unrewarded, adj. Not rewarded 3 not recompenfed. 

Providence takes care that good offices may not pafs un~ 
rewarded. L’EJirange. 

Since for common good 1 yield the fair, 

My private lofs let grateful Greece repair ; 

Nor unrewarded let your prince complain. 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. Pope. 

To Unriddle, v. a. To fblve an enigma ; to explain a pro¬ 
blem. 

Some kind power unriddle where it lies. 

Whether my heart be faulty, or her eyes ! Suckling. 

The Platonick principles will not unriddle the doubt. Glanv , 
A reverfe often clears up the paflage of an old poet, as the 
poet often ferves to unriddle the reverfe. Addifon. 

UnridFculous. adj. Not ridiculous. 

If an indifferent and unridiculous object could draw this au- 
flerenefs unto a fmile, he hardly could with perpetuity refift 
proper motives thereof. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

To Unri'g. v. a. To ftrip of the tackle. 

Rhodes is the fovereign of the lea no more ; 

Their fhips unrigg’d , and fpent their naval ftore. Dryden. 

Unri'ght. Wrong. In Spenfer, this word fhould perhaps 
be untight. 

What in moft Englifh writers ufeth to be loofe, and as it 
were unright , in this author is well grounded, timely framed, 
and ftrongly truffed up together. Gloffary to Spenfer's Kal. 
Shew that thy judgment is not unright. Wifdom xii. 

Unrighteous, adj. Unjuft; wicked ; fLnful; bad. 

Odtavius here lept into his room, 

And it ufurped by unrighteous doom ; 

But he his title juftify’d by might. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Within a month ! 

Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears. 

Had left the flufhing in her galled eyes. 

She married.—Oh moft wicked fpeed ! Sbakefpeare. 

Let the wicked man forfake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord. I.a . lv« 

Unrighteously, adv. Unjuftly; wickedly; finfully. J 

For them 

Their foes a deadly Shibboleth devife : 

By which unrighteoiifly it was decreed, 

"J hat none to truft, or profit fhould fucceed. 

Who would not fwallowfirft a poif’nous wicked weed. Dryd. 
A man may fall undefervedly under publick difgrace, or is 
unrighteoufty oppreffed. . Collier on Pride. 

Unrighteousness, n.f. Wickedncfs; injuftice. 

Our Romanifts can no more abide this propofition 
converted, than themfelves. All fin, fay they, is a tranf- 
grelfion of the law ; but every tranfgreflion of the law is not 
fin. The apoftle, therefore, turns it for us : all unrighteouf 
nefs, fays he, is fin ; but every tranfgreffion of the law is un- 
righteoujnefs, faith Auftin upon this place. Hall. 

Some things have a natural deformity in them, as perjury, 
perfidioulnefs, unrighteoufnefs, and ingratitude. Tillotfon. 

Unr/ghtful. adj. Not rightful; net juft. 

Thou, which know’ft the way 
To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again 
To pluck him headlong from th’ ufurped throne. Shakefp. 

IoUnri'ng. v. a. To deprive of aring. 

Be forc’d to impeach a broken hcdo;e, 

And pigs unring'd at vif. franc. plcdgS. Hudibras. 

0 Uniu p. tr. [This word is improper; there being no 
drlterence between rip and unrip ; and the negative particle 

is therefore of no force ; yet it is well authorifed.l To cut 
open. J 

Like a traitor 

Didftbreak that vow, and, with thy treach’rous blade, 
hnnp df the bowels of thy fov'reign’s fon. Sbakejteare. 
He could not now, with his honour, fo unrip, and put a 
lye upon all that he had faid and done before, as to deliver 

1 vF" • . r Bacon's Hen. VII. 

rn.T are , angry W ‘, th fearchers > when they break open 
nks, 2nd unrip packs, and open fealed letters. Tailor 

r;,t!/ t0 K W f °a- C T S ; that friendflli P not to be' un- 

fspped, but unftitched. r ir 

UnrFpe. n.f Collier^ 

F Immature ; not fully concoded. 

Burpofe is of violent birth, but poor validity * 

W hich now, like fruits unripe, fticks on the tree, 
ut fall unfhaken when they mellow be. Sbakefpeare. 
In this northern trait our hoarfer throats, Jt 

tter unri x e and ill-conftraincd notes, Waller 


Sought not the garden, but retir’d unffen, 

To brood in fecret on his gather’d fpleen. 

2. Too early. • 

Who hath not heard of the valiant, wife, and jtilt Dori- 

laus, whole unripe death doth yet, fo many years fince, draw 
tears from virtuous eyes ? Sidney, b. ii. 

Unri pfned. adj. Not matured. 

Were you with thefe, you’d foon forget 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the north. Addifon's Cato. 
UnriReness. n.f. Immaturity; want of ripenefs. 

The ripenefs, or umipenefs , of the occafion, muff ever be 
well weighed ; and generally it is good to commit the begin¬ 
nings of all great actions to Argus, with his hundred eyes ; 
and the ends to Briareus, with his hundred hands; Bacon « 

UnriRai.lkd. adj. 

1. Having no competitor. 

Honour forbid ! at whofe nnrivajd fhrine* 

Eafe, pleafure, virtue, all our lex refign. Pope-. 

2. Having no peer or equal. 

To UnroR. v. a. To open what is rolled or convert ved. 

O horror ! 

The queen of nations, from h r antient feat, 

Is funk for ever in the cl. rk abyfs ; 

Time has unrollld her glories to the laft, 

And now clos’d up the volume. Dryden s Ail j - Lor: 

Unroma'ntick. adj. Contrary to romance. 

It is a bale, hn ofnantick fpirit not to wait on you. Swift ; 
To UnrooR. v. a. To ftrip oft the roof or covering of 
lioufes. 

The rabble fhould have firft unroof'd the city. 

Ere fo prevail’d with me. 1 Shakefp. Coriolanusi 

Unroo'sted. adj. Driven from the rooft. 

Thou dotard ! thou art woman-tir’d, unroofed. 

By thy old dame Partlet here. Shakefp. Winter Faith 

Unro'ugh. adj. Smooth. 

Si ward’s fon. 

And many unrough youths, that even now 
Proteft their firft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbethh 

To UnrooR. v.a . To tear from the roots 3 to extirpate; to 
eradicate. 

Since youVe made the days and nights as one* 

To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs. 

Be bold ; you do fo grow in my requital* 

That nothing can unroot you. Shakefpearih 

Unroot the foreft oaks and bear away • 

Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiftinguSlh’d prey. Drydeii «- 
UnroRnded. adj. Not fhaped, not cut to a round* 

Thofe unfil’d piftolets. 

That more than cannon-fhot avails or lets; 

Which, negligently left unrounded, look 
Like many-angied figures in the book 
Of fome dread conjurer. Donneh 

UnroRal. adj. Unprincely ; not royal. 

By the advice of his envious couniellors, he fent them with 
unroyal reproaches to Mufidorus and Pyrocles, as if they had 
done traiteroufly. AVafey. 

To UnruRfle. v. n. To ceale from commotion, or agitation. 
Where’er he guides his finny courfers. 

The waves unruffle, and the fea fubfides. Dndcxi 

Unruffled, adj. Calm; tranquil; not tumultuous. 

Vent all thy paflion, and I’ll ftand its fhock, 

Calm and unruffled as a fummer’s lea, 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furface. Addifon. 
UnruRed. adj. Not directed by any fuperiour power. 

The realm was left, like a thip in a ftorm, amidft all the 
raging furges, un-uled and undire&ed of any ; for they td 

whom fhe was committed, fainted in their labour, or forfook 
their charge. c\. / 1 

t *r / ^ _ O pCTlf Q 

lnruliness. n.f [from unruly.] Turbulence; tumuhuouf- 
nefs ; licentioulnefs. 

By the negligence of fome who were hardly to be com¬ 
manded, and by the un> ulinefs of others, who wfthout leave were 
gone a-fhore, fo fair an occafion of victory vvas neglected. Knol 
No care was had to curb the unruHnejs of anger, or the 
exorbitance of defire. Amongft ail their fflcrificcs, they 
never faenficed fo much as one luff. South's Sermons. 

Unruly, adj. Turbulent; ungovernable; licentious- tu¬ 
In facred bands of wedlock ty’d 
To T herion, a loofe un> uly Twain ; 

Who had more joy to range the foreft wide. 

And chace the favage beaft with bufy pain. Fai, v 
Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, *** 

Wanting the manage of un uly jades. Shakeft, Ri-h U 
The heft and foundeft of hi. time hath teen but tl , 

ward nefs! ^ l0 ° k fr ° m hk aSe ’ “ reCe ' Ve b “‘ 

Tim tongue is an ev-il, m of 
Thou doft a better life, and nobler vigour »ive : 

Doll eaeh unrulp appet.te controid, ‘ * P^feommon. 
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U N S 


Love infillts, di/guifed in the cloud. 

And welcome force of that un uly croud. Waller. 

, ^dions kept their place, and tranigrefled not the bounda¬ 
ries of their proper natures; nor were the diforders begun, 
which aie occafioned by the licence of unruly appetites. Glanv. 
\ ou mud not go where you may dangers meet. 

Th’ unruly fword will no diftinclion make, 

And beauty will not there give wounds, but take. Dry den. 
U»nsa fe. adj. Not fecure ; hazardous} dangerous. 

It they would not be drawn to feem his adverfaries, yet 
others ihould be taught how unfafe it was to continue his 
friends. ^ Hooker, b. v. 

With /peed retir’d 

Where erfi: was thickeft fight, th’ angelick throng, 

And left large field, unfafe within the wind 
Of fuch commotion. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Uncertain ways unfafefi are, 

And doubt a greater mifchief than defpair. penham. 

Phlegyan robbers made unfafe the road. Dry den. 

Unsa'fely. adv. Notfecurely} dangeroufly. 

T ake it, while yet ’tis praife, before my rage, 

Vnfafely juft, break loofe on this bad age j 
So bad, that thou thyfelf hadft no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. Dryden. 

As no man can walk, fo neither can he think, unealily or 
wifajely ; but in ufing, as his legs, fo his thoughts amifs, 
which a virtuous man never doth. Grew. 

Unsa id. adj. Not uttered } not mentioned. 

Chanticleer fhall wifh his words unfaid. Dryden. 

That I may leave nothing material unfaid , among the fe- 
veral ways ol imitation, I fhall place tranflation and para- 
__ phrafe. Felton's Clafficks. 

Unsa' lted. adj. Not pickled or feafoned with fait. 

The muriatick feurvy, induced by two great quantity of 
fea-falt, and common among mariners, is cured by a diet of 
__ frefh unfalted things, and watery liquor acidulated. Arbuthnot . 
Unsalu'ted. adj. \_infalutatus, Lat.J Not faluted. 

Gods ! I prate ; 

And the moft noble mother of the world 
Leave unfaluted. Sbakefp. Coriolanus, 

Unsanctified, adj Unholy; not confeciated. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarged 
As we have warrantry ; her death was doubtful 5 
And but that great command o’erfways the order. 

She fhould in ground unfanttify'd have lodg’d 
5 1 ill the laft trump. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Unsa'tiable. adj. [ infatiabilis , Lat.] Not to be fatisfied ; 
greedy without bounds. 

Unjatiable in their longing to do all manner of good to all 
the creatures of God, but efpecially men. Hooker, b. i. 

Cralfus the Roman, for his unjatiable greedinefs, was called 
the gulph of avarice. Raleigh. 

UnsatisfaAtoriness. n. f Failure of giving fatisfac^ 
tion. 

That which moft deters me from fuch trials, is their un~ 
fatisfaciorinejs , though they fhould fuccecd. Boyle. 

UnsatisfaAtojRY. adj. Not giving fatisfadlion ; not clearing 
the difficulty. 

That fpeech of Adam, 'T he woman thou gaveft me to be 
with me, fhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat, is an un- 
fatisfadlory reply, and therein was involved a very impious 
error. Brown s Viulg. Encurs. 

Latria to the crofs, is point blank againft the definition of 
the council of Nice ; and it is an unfatisfattory anfwer to 
fay, they only were againft latria given to images for them- 
fielves. * Stillingfeet. 

Unsa'tisfiedness. n. f [from unfatisf.ed.~\ The ftate of be¬ 
ing not fatisfied ; want of fulnefs. 

Ret ween my own unfatisfiednefs in confidence, and a ne- 
ccffity of fatisfying the importunities of fomc, I was per- 
lwaded to chufe rather what was fafe, than what feemed 
juft. K. Charles. 

That unfatisfiednefs with tranfitory fruitions, that men de- 
ftere as the unhappinefs of their nature, is indeed the privi- 
ege of it, as.it is the prerogative of men not to be pleafed 
with fuch fond toys as children doat upon. Boyle. 

Unsa'tisfied. adj. 
j. Not contented ; not pleafed. 

Q K Elizabeth being to refolve upon a great officer, and 
being by fome put in fome doubt of that perfon, whom file 
meant to advance, faid, fhe was like one with a lanthorn 
feeking a man, and feemed unjatisfied in the choice of a man 
for that place. Bacon. 

Flafhy wits, who cannot fathom a large difeourfe, rnuft be 
very much unjaiisfied of me. Digby. 

Concerning the analytical preparation of gold, they leave 
perfons unjatisfied. , Boyle. 

2 . Not filled; not gratified to the full. 

Though he were unfatisfied in getting. 

Yet in bellowing he was moft princely. Sbakefpeare. 


iguing 




Unsa't 
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Whether fhall I, by j u ft) y j a 

Him whom I hate, be more tmjullly cruel 
I o her I love ? or, being kind to her, 
te cruel to myfelf, and leave wijutlsfik 
My anger and revenge ? n . 

S to hx ry and ^ 

riSFYiNG. af Unable to gratify to the' Z? ‘ *”*"’■ 
Nor 11 fame only mjatisfywg j n itielf, but th- defi r- 
lays us open to many accidental troubles " * of u 

UnsaAouriness. adj. [from Unfavoury ]’ Mli f on - 

1. Rad tafte. J J 

2. Rad fmell. 

Jf we concede a national unfavourinefs in 

(hall we find the Jews lefs fubjU hereto than ycl 

Unsa'voury. adj. v- Brown. 

1. Taftlefs. 

Can that which is unfavoury be eaten without fair? • 
there any tafte in the white of an e^s; ? i ° r ls 

2. Having a bad tafte. ’ fihfi 6. 

. Unfavoury food, perhaps, 
i o Ipiritual natures. Mil**? » r * 

3. Having an ill fmell; fetid. 1 Par ) l ’fi- 

Some may emit an unfavoury odour, which may harmen 
from the quality of what they have taken. ^ n. 1P 

4. Unplea/ing ; difgufting. Down. 

Things of fo mean°regard, although neceflaft to be nr 
ered, are notwithftanding very unfavoury , when they come 

1 C 6 ! dlfpUt , ed ° f; becaule dif Potetion pre-fuppoleth fo me 
difficulty in the matter. L , , 

tt r , . -Hooker* b % y 

Unfavoury news ; but how made be cfcape ? SUm 

beYn faid!' * 1 ° ; t0 reCai,t; t0 what L 

Call you me fair ? that fair again un r ay ; 

Demetrius loves you, fair. J Shatfpear,. 

bay and unfay y feign, flatter, or abjure. Milton. 

How foon 

Would height recall high thoughts, how foon unfay 
Whaf feign’d fubmiftion lwore. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

I o fay, and ftrait unfay, pretending firft 
To fly pain, profefting next the fpy, 

Argues no leader, but a liar trac’d. Milton. 

I heicis nothing/aid there, which you mav haveoccaiion 
to unfay hereafter. ' AtUrbuy. 

Unsca'ly. adj. Having no fcales.' 

The jointed lobfter, and unfealy foale. Gay. 

Unsca'rred. adj. Not marked with wounds. 

And mu/l fhe die for this ? O let her live; 

So fhe may live unjearr'd from bleeding {laughter, 

I will confe/s fhe was not Edward’s daughter. Shakfpcart . 
Unsci-iolaVitck. adj. Not bred to literature. 

Notwithftanding thefe learned difputants, it was to the un~ 
fcbolafiick ftatefman, that the world owed their peace and 
^ liberties. l oc ke. 

UnschooTed. adj. Uneducated ; not learned. 

When the apoftles were ordained to alter rhe laws of hea- 
thenifh religion, they were, St. Paul excepted, j mjchooled and 
unlettered men. Hooker , b. iv. 

Unsco'rched. adj. Not touched by fire. 

His hand. 

Not fenfible of fire, remain’d unfcorch'd. Sbakefpeare. 
UnSjCo'ured. adj. Not cleaned by rubbing. 

Th’ enrolled penalties, 

Which have, like unfeour'd armour, hung by th’ wall, 

And none of them been worn. Sbakefpeare. 

UnscraTched. adj. Not torn. 

I with much expedient march 
Have brought a counter-check before your gates, 

To fave unfcratch'd your city’s threaten’d cheeks. Sbakefp. 
Unscree'ned. adj. Not covered ; not protected. 

I hofe balls of burnifhed brafs, the tops of churches are 
adorned with, derive their glittering brightnefs from their be¬ 
ing expofed, unfereened, to the fun’s refulgent beams. Bofe. 
UnscrFptural. adj. Notdefenfible by feripture. 

The dodlrine delivered in my fermon was neither new nor 
unfcriptural, nor in itfelf falfe. Atterbury. 

To Unse / al. v. a. To open any thing fealed. 

T his new glare of light 

Caft fudden on his face, unjeal'd his fight. Dryden. 

Unsealed, adj 


1. Wanting a feal 


Your oaths 

Are words, and poor conditions but uhfeaTd . Sbakefcare . 
2. Having the feal broken. 

T'o Unsf/am. v . a . To rip ; to cut open. 

He ne’er fhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 

’Till he itnfeam'd him from the nape to th’ chops. 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements, bhakejpeare. 

* us- 
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Hk’sEA'kchAbie. a,lj. Inferable; not to be explored. 

All is beft, though we often doubt 
What th’ unfearcbable difpofer 
Of hieheft wifdom brings about, 

And ever beft found in the clofe. M.’tons Agonjho. 

Thou haft vouchfaf d 
This friendly condefceniion, to relate 
Things elfe by me unfearcbable. Milton j Pai. L ft. 

Tob ififcourfeth of the fecrets of nature, and unjearcbable 
perfeaions of the works of God Dllotjor 

F Thefe counfels of God are to us unfearcbable ; neither has 
he left us in feripture any marks, by which we may mfallib y 
conclude ourielves in that happy number he has cho/en . Rogers. 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment of our imderitand- 
: nfTS if we fpend too much of our time among infinites and 
, ’ Watts's Logick. 

UnsVarchableness. n. f Impoffibility to be explored 

The unfearehablencfs of God’s ways fhould be a bridle to 
reftrain prefumption, and not a fan&uary for Spirits of 

Bratnball's Anfw. to Hobbes. 
error. j 

Unseasonable, adj. , 

N ot fuitable to time or occafion ; unfit; untimely ; ill-timed. 

Zeal, unlefs it be rightly guided, when it endeavours the 
moft bufily to pleafe God, forceth upon him thofe unfcajonable 
offices which pleafe him not. Hooker, b.v. 

Their counfel inuft feem very unfcafonable, who advife 
men to fufpecl that wherewith the world hath had, by their 
<i»wn account, twelve hundred years acquaintance. Hoover. 

It is then a very unjeafonable time to plead law, when 
fwords are in the hands of the vulgar. Spenfer's Ireland. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch unjeafonable fafhion, as is done in liofti- 
Ii ty . _ Hayward. 

This digreffion I conceived not unfcafonable for this place, 
nor upon this occafion. Clarendon. 

Haplv mention may arife 

Of fomething not unjeafonable to alk. Million. 

Timothy lay out a-nights, and went abroad often at un- 
feafonable hours. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Not agreeable to the time of the year. 

Like an unjeafonable ftormy day. 

Which makes the filver rivers drown their fhores, 

As if the world were all diftolv’d in tears. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Late ; as, unfeafonable time of night. 

Unse'asonableness. n. f ITifagreement with time or place. 
The moral goodnefs, unfitnefs, and unfeafonablenej's of 
moral or natural a&ions, falls not within the verge of a 
brutal faculty. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Unseasonably, adv. Not feafonably ; not agreeably to time 
or occafion. 

Some things it afketh unf&afonably, when they need not to 
be prayed for, as deliverance from thunder and tempeft, 
when no danger is nigh. Hooker , b. \. 

Leave to fathom fuch high points as thefe. 

Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleafe j 
Ihfeafonably wife, till age and cares 

Have form’d thy foul to manage great affairs. Dryden. 
By the methods preferibed, more good, and lefs mifchief, 
will be done in acute diftempers, than by medicines impro¬ 
perly and unfeafonably applied. Arbuthnot. 

Uly lies yielded unfeajonably, and the ftrong paftion for his 
country fhould have given him vigilance. Broome . 

Unseasoned, adj. 

1. Unfeafonable; untimely; ill-timed. Outofufe. 

Your majefty hath been this fortnight ill. 

And thefe unfeajon'd hours perforce muft add 
Unto your ficknefs. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

I think myfelf in a better plight for a lender than you are ; 
the which hath fomething emboldened me to this unfeafoned 
intrufion. Sbakefpeare. 

2 . Unformed ; not qualified by ufe. 

’Tis an unfeafon'cl courtier ; advife him. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Irregular; inordinate. 

The commiffioners pulled down or defaced all images in 
churches, in fuch unfeafonable and unfeafoned fafhiqn, as if 
done in hoftility. Hayward. 

4* Not kept till fit for ufe. 

5- Not faked ; as, unfeafoned meat. 

Unse'conded. adj. 

1. Not fupported. 

Him did you leave 
Second to none, unfeconded by you, 

I o look upon the hideous god of war 

In diladvantage. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 

2. Not exemplified a fecond time. 

Strange and unfeconded fhapes of worms fucceeded. Brown. 

oUnseAret. v.a. Todilclofe; to divulge. 

He that confulteth what he fhould do, ihould not declare 
'what he will do ; but let princes beware, that the unfecreting 
•i their affairs comes not from themfelvcs. Bacon. 
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Sbakefpeare 


Denham* 


to 


advantage in 
Hooker. 


Milton. 


UnseAr et. adj. Not clofe; not trufty. 

Who fhall be true to us, 

When wc are fo unfecret to ourfelves ? 

UnsecuAe. adj. Not fafe. 

Love, though moft fare, 

Yet always to itfelf feems unfecure. 

UnseduAed. adj. Not drawn to ill. 

If flie remain unfedued, you not making it appear other 
wife ; for your ill opinion, and th’ aiTault you have made t< 
her chaftityi you fhall anfwer me with your /word. Shakejp. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, a 

Unfhaken, unfeduc'd, unterrify’d. Milton s Paradife Lojt. 
Unsee'ing. adj. Wanting the power of vifion. 

I fhou’d have fcratch’d out your unfeeing eyes. 

To make my mailer out of love with thee. Sbakefpeare. 
To Unsee'm. v. n. Not to feem. Not in ufe. 

You wrong the reputation of your name, 

In fo unjeeming to confefs receipt 

Of that, which hath fo faithfully been paid. Sbakefpeare* 
Unsee'mliness. n.f Indecency; indecorum; uncomelinefs. 
All as before his fight, whom we fear, and whofe pre¬ 
fence to offend with any the leaft unfeemlihefs, we would be 
furely as loth as they, who moft reprehend or deride that 
we do. Hooket, b. \. 

Unsee'mly. n.f Indecent; uncomely; unbecoming. 

Contentions as yet were never able to prevent two evils ; 
the one a mutual exchange of unfee?nly and unjuft di/graces 
offered by men, whofe tongues and paffions are out of rule ; 
the other a common hazard of both, to be made a prey 
by fuch as fludy how to work with moft 
private. 

Let us now devife 

What beft may for the prefent ferve to hide 
T he parts of each from other, that feem moft: 

To fhame obnoxious, and unjcemliejl feen. 

Her gifts 

Were fuch, as under government well feem’d ; 

Unfeemly to bear rule. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

My fons, let your unfeejhly difeord ceafe ; 

If not in friendfhip, live at leaft in peace, Dryden . 

I wifh every unjccmly idea, and wanton expreffion had been 
banifh’d from amongft them. Watts. 

Unsee'mly. adv. Indecently; unbecomingly. 

Charity doth not behave itfelf unfeemly, fccketh not her 
own. r Cor. xiii. 5. 

Unmanly dread invades the French aftony’d ; 

Unfeemly yelling ; diftant hills return 
The hideous noife. Philips» 

Unsee'n. adj. 

1. Not feen ; not dilcovered. 

A jeft unfeen, infcrutable, invifible. 

As a nofeon a man’s face, or a weathercock on a fteeple. Sh. 
Her father and myfelf 

Will fo difpofe ourfelves, that feeing, unfeen. 

We may of the encounter frankly judge. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
A painter became a phyfician ; whereupon one laid to him, 
you have done well; for before the faults of your work were 
feen, but now they are unfeen. Bacon. 

Here may I always on this downy grafs. 

Unknown, unfeen, my eafy minutes pafs. Rofcoimnon. 

Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when we fleep. Milton . 
At his birth a liar 

Unfeen before in heaven, proclaims him come ; 

And guides the eaftern fages who enquire 

His place, to offer incenfe, myrrh, and gold. Milton. 

He that on her his bold hand lays, 

With Cupid’s pointed arrows plays : 

I hey with a touch, they are fo keen, 

Wound us unfhot, and lhe unfeen. IVidler. 

'l'he footfleps of the deity he treads, 

And /ecret moves along the crowded fpace, 

Unfeen of all the rude Phaeacian race. Pope's O dp (fey. 

2 . Invilible; undifcoverable. 

'I he weeds of herely being grown into ripenefs, do, even 
in the very cutting down, fcatter oftentimes thofe feeds which 
for a while lie unfeen and buried in the earth ; but afterward 
frefhly fpring up again no lefs pernicious than at the firft. Hooker. 
On fhe came, 

Led by her heav’nly maker, though unfeen 

And guided by his voice. Milton's Par. Lofi . 

3. Un/killed ; unexperienced. 

He was not unfeen in the affedlions of the court, but had 
not reputation enough to reform it. Clarendon. 

Unse'lfish. adj. Not addicted to private intereft. 

The moft interefted cannot purpofe any thing fo much to 
their own advantage, notwithftanding which the inclination is 
neverthelefs unfelfijh. Spectator, N° 588. 

Unse'nt. adj. 

1. Not fenf. 

2. Un- 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































U NS 

2. t- XSE N t for. Not called by letter or mcflenser. 

a ph .y ficia " go from houfe to houfe unfent for, 

and enqu.re what woman hath a cancer, or what man a 
I ula, he would be as unwelcome as the difeafe itfelf. Taylor 

Somewhat of weighty conl'equence brings you here fo 
often, and unfent far. ° 1 T) 1 

Unse"pa r abl£. Not to be parted ; not to be divided/”* 
Oh world, thy flippery turns 1 Friends now faft fworn. 
Who twine as twere in love 
Unfeparable , {hall, within this hour, 

t0 bit / tere xr Cnmity * ^ ake fP' Coriolanus. 

LiNSi. parated. adj. Not parted. 

There feek the Theban bard ; 

To whom Perfephone, entire and whole. 

Gave to retain th ' unfparated foul. p op p s Odyffey. 

NsE R viceaele. adj. Ufelefs ; bringing no advantage or 
convenience. a 

7 he beaft, impatient of his fmarting wound, 

Thought with his wings to fly above the ground ; L 

But his date wounded wing unjerviceable found. Spenfer J 
Tis certainly demonftrated, that the condenfation and ex¬ 
pansion of any proportion of the air, is always proportional 
to the weight incumbent upon it: fo that if the atmofphere 
had been much greater or lefs than it is, it would on the 
lurface of the earth, have been unferviceable for vegetation 

an T 1 C * , . Bentley s Sermons. 

It can be no unferviceable defign to religion, to undeceive 
men in fo important a point. Rogers's Sermons. 

Unse R VICEABLY. adj. Without ufe ; without advantage. 

It does not enlarge the dimenfions of the elobe, or lie idly 
and unjerv ice ably there, but part of it is introduced into the 
plants which grow thereon, and the reft either remounts 
again, with the afcending vapour, or is wafli’d down into 

rivers. Woodward's Nat. Hill. 

U nse t. adj. Not fet; not placed. 

1 hey urge that God left nothing in his word undefcribed, 
nothing unjet down; and therefore charged them ftritfly to 
keep themfelves into that without any alteration. Hooker. 

I o UnseTtle. v. a. 

1. To make uncertain. 

Such a doftrine unfettles the titles to kingdoms and eftates ; 
for if the adfions from which fuch fettlements fpring were 
illegal, all that is built upon them muft be fo too: but the 
laft is abfurd, therefore the firft muft be fo likewife. Arbuthnot. 

2. To move from a place. 

As big as he was, did there need any great matter to un - 

J e j! e h,m \ L’EJlrange. 

3. 1 o overthrow. 

Unsettled, adj. 

I. Not fixed in refolution ; not determined ; not fteady. 

Impartially judge, whether from the very firft day that our 
religion was unjettled , and church government flung out of 
doors, the civil government has ever been able to fix upon a 
lure foundation. South's Sermons. 

A folemn air, and the beft comforter 
To an unfettled fancy, cure thy brains. Shakefp. 

Prepar’d I was not 

For fuch a bufinefs ; there am I found \ 

So much unfettled. Shakefpeare. 

With them, a baftard of the king deceas’d, 

And all tW unfettl'd humours of the land, 

Bafh, inconfiderate, fiery, voluntary. Sbakefpeare. 

Uncertain and unjettled he remains 
Deep vers’d in books, and fhallow in himfelf. Milton. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam¬ 
bling ftomach, and qn unfettlcd mind. L'Efrange. 

Unjettled virtue ftormy may appear ; 

Honour, like mine, ferenely is fevere. Dryden* 

2. Unequable ; not regular ; changeable. 

March and September, the two equinoxes, are the moft 
windy and tempeftuous, the moft unjcttl'd and unequable fea- 
fons in moft countries. Bentley s Sermons. 

3. Not eftablifhed. 

My cruel fate, 

And doubts attending an unfettled ftate. 

Forc’d me to guard my coaft. Dryden. 

4. Not fixed in a place or abode. 

David fuppoled that it could not ftand with the duty which 
he owed unto God, to fet himfelf in an houfe of cedar trees, 
and to behold the aik of the Lord’s covenant unjettled. Hooker . 
Unsf/ttledness. n. f 

1 . Irrefolution ; undetermined ftate of mind. 

2. Uncertainty ; fluctuation. 

The unfettlednejs of my condition has hitherto put a ftop 
to my thoughts concerning it. Dryden. 

35 Want of fixity. 

When the fun fhines upon a river, though its waves roll 
this way and that by the wind, yet, for all their unjettlednefs, 
the fun ftrikes them with a direCt and certain beam. South. 
Unse / vered. adj. Not parted; not divided. 

Honour and policy, like unfever d friends, 

I’ th’ war do grow together. Shakefp. Corioknus 
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Shakefp, 


V N S 

*1 heir bands, though flack, no diflblutioii f eir 

Th K \ f Part j c thc S reateft preflu re bear • ’ ) 

f hough loole, and fit to flow, they (till cohere * z?/ / f 

To Unse x. v. a. To make otherways than \? ia f more S 
monly is. ' lldn fex com*. 

, A11 y° u (pints 

AndVl| nd °", m0rtal thou ghts, unfix me here 

Of df"a m cr’uet m theCrOWBt0th ’ toe > “P full 

Unshadowed, adj. Not clouded; not darkened^' H ' M ’ 
He alone fees all things with an unjhadowed comn- v r 
vifion, who eminently is all 9 m P le henflve 

Unshakable, adj. Not iubjeft to concuffion. Nmtt 

Your lfle ftands, in ufc - 

As Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks unfimkeable, and roaring waters 
Unshared.^. Notfhaken, Not in ufe 
^ I know but one. 

That unaflailable holds on his rank, 

Unfhak'd of motion. ? c a , 

Unshaken, adj. hhake }U Jul C<eJ Qr 

1. Not agitated ; not moved. 

. Purpofe is 

Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

Which now, like fruits unripe, flicks on the tree, 

Hut fall unjbaken, when they mellow be oa / r 

The wicked's fpite again/ood, is bf.t like a t fc 

runmng his head againft the wall, that leaves the wainl! 
Jkaken, hut dallies his own brains out, d .* 

2 . Not fubjed to concuflion. 

3 . Not weakened in refolution; not moved. 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 

Vnfiahn, unfeduc’d, unterrify’d. Milton’s Par. L,H 
" Ill waft thou fhrouded then, 

O patient fon of God ! yet only ftood’ft 
Vnjhatm. _ Milton’s Par. Regain'd, i. i„ 

Employ tt in unfeigned piety towards God, in imjhahn iun 
to his vicegerent. - J 


. Hls P ri « c 'ples were founded in reafon, and fupported bi 
virtue, and therefore did not lie at the mercy of ambition' 
his notions were no lefs fteady and unjbaken, than juft anc 
upright. amt 

1 o Unsha kle.. v. a. To loofe from bonds. 

A laudable freedom of thought unjhackles their minds from 
the narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes to 
a more extenfive view of thepublick good. Addison 

Unsha / med. adj. Not fhamed. 

The brave man feeks not popular applaufe; 

Unjham d , though foil’d, he does the beft he can: 

Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. Dryden. 

Unsha'pen. adj. Mifhapen ; deformed. 

Fhis unfoapen earth we now inhabit, is the form it was 
found in, when the waters had retired. Burnet. 

Gafping for breath, th’ unjbapen Phocs die. 

And on the boiling wave extended lie. dddijon. 

Unsha red. adj. Not partaken ; not had in common. 

Blifs, as thou haft part, to me is blifs ; 

Tedious unfhar'd with thee, and odious foon. Milton. 
To Unshe^th. v. a. To draw from the fcabbard. 
Executioner, unflieath thy fword ; 

Clifford’s manhood lies upon his tongue. Sbakefpeare. 

Mowbray, the bifhop Scroop, Haftings, and all 
Are brought to the corredion of your law : 

There is not now a rebel’s fword unfheath'd. Sbakefpeare. 
Viewing the Trojan reiiques, fhe unjbeath’d 
-^Eneas’s fword. Denham. 

Arcite, his fword unjheath'd. Dryden. 

I ar hence be fouls profane f 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford ; 

A flume thy courage, and unjheath thy fword, Dryden • 

The Roman fenate has refolv’d, 

’Till time give better profpeCls, ftill to keep 

The fword unjheath'd , and turn its edge on Caefar. dddifon. 

Each chief his fev’nfold Afield difplay’d. 

And half unfoeath'd the flfimng blade. Bty*. 

Unshe'd. adj. Not fpilt. 

To blood unfloed the rivers muft be turn’d. Milton. 

Uhshe'ltered. adj . Wanting a fereen ; wanting protec¬ 
tion. 

He is breeding that worm, which will finite this gourd, 
and leave him unfheltered to that fcorching wrath of God, 
which will make the improvement of Jonah’s paffionate 
wifh, that God would take away his life, his moft rational 
defire. Decay of Piety. 

Unshi'elded. adj. Not guarded by the Afield. 

He try’d a tough, well-chofen fpear ! 

Though Cygnus then did no defence provide, 

But fcornful offer’d his unjhielded fide. Dryden. 

To UnshFp. v. a. To take out of a ftfip. 

At the cape we landed for frefh water; but difeovering a 
leak, we unfnpped our goods, and watered there. Gul.iver . 

Unshod 
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„ rtIi ait. Not difgufted ; riot offended. 

U* SH0 ^ hy fpotlefs thoughts unlock'd the prieft may heah 

T1 •cho / d adj. [from mfioid.] Having no fhoes. 

Their feet unjhod, their bodies wrapt in rags; ^ 

>\nd both as fwift on foot, as chafed ftags. Fairy Queen* 
Withhold thy foot from being unfhod. Jer. 11. 

q'he king’s army, naked and unfiod, would, through 
♦Enfr inclofed parts, have done them little harm. Clarendon. 

UNSHOO'K. part. adj. Not Ihaken. 

UN pi t box, and gall ry in convulfions hurl d, 

Thou ftand’ft unjbook amidft a burfting world. • Dope. 

UnsHoTn. adj . Not clipped 
u This ftrength, diffus’d 

No lefs through all my finews, joints and bones, 

Than thine, while I preferv’d thefe locks unjhorn , 

The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton s Agonijles. 

Straight as a line in beauteous order ftood, 

Of oaks unjhorn, a venerable wood. Dryden. 

Unsho't. part, adj . Not hit by ftiot. 

He that on her his bold hand lays. 

With Cupid’s pointed arrow plays ; 

They, with a touch, they are fo keen* 

Wound us unfhot , and ftie unfeen. Waller. 

ToUnshoTt. v. a. To annihilate, or retract a ftiout. 

XJnJhout the noife that banifii’d Marcius ; 

Repeal him, with the welcome of his mother* Sbakefpeare. 
Unsho'wered. adj. Not watered by fhowers. 

Nor is Ofiris feen 
In Memphian grove or green. 

Trampling th’ unfhowerd grafs with lowings loud. Milton. 
Unshri'nking. adj. Not recoiling ; not Aiunning danger or 
pain. 

Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm’d. 

In the unjhrinking Ration where he fought. 

But, like a man, he died. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Unshu'nnable. adj. Inevitable. 

’Tis the plague of great ones, 

Prerogativ’d are they lefs than the bafe ; 

’Tis deftiny unfhunnable like death. Shakefp. Othello . 

Unsi'fted. adj. 

1. Not parted by a fieve. 

The ground one year at reft, forget not thou 
With richeft dung to hearten it again. 

Or with unffted afties. May's Virgil. 

2. Not tried. 

Affe&ion ! puh ! you fpeak like a green girl, 

Unffted in fuch perilous circumftance. Sbakefpeare . 

Unsi'ght. adj . Not feeing. A low word, ufed only with 
unfeen , as in the example following. Probably formed by 
corruption of unfghted. 

They’ll fay our bufinefs to reform 
The church and ftate is but a worm ; 

For to fubferibe, unfght , unfeen, 

To an unknown church difeipline. Hudibras. 

UnsFghted. adj. Invifible ; not feert. 

Beauties that from worth arife. 

Are like the grace of deities. 

Still prefent with us, though unfghted. Suckling. 

Uns/ghtliness. n.f. [from unfghtly.'] Deformity; difagree- 
ablenefs to the eye. 

The imfghtlinefs in the legs, may be helped, by wearing 
a laced flocking. Wifemail's Surgery. 

Unsi'ghtly. adj. Difagreeable to the fight. 

On my knees I beg, 

That you’ll vouchfafe me raiment, bed, and food.— 
—Good Sir, no more : thefe are unfghtly tricks. Shakefp. 

Thofe bloffoms alfo, and thofe dropping gums. 

That lie beftrown, unfghtly, and unfmooth, 

Afk riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 

Amongft the reft, a fmall, unfghtly root. 

But of divine effedt, he cull’d me out. Milton. 

It muft have been a fine genius for gardening, that could 
have formed fuch an unfghtly hollow, into fo beautiful an 

area> Spectator, ^4.77. 

Ln since're. adj. \infncerus, Lat.] 

1. Not hearty; not faithful. 

2 . Not genuine ; impure ; adulterated. 

I have fo often met with chymical preparations, which I 
nave found unfneere, that I dare fcarce truft anv. feovle 

3 - Not found ; not folid. 

Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear; 

But, clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfneere. Dryden. 
Insincerity, adj: Adulteration; cheat. 

A fpirit of fea-falt may, without any unfneerity, be fo 
prepared, as to difTolve crude gold. Boyle. 

I o UnsFnew. v. a. To deprive of ftrength. 

Nor are the nerves of his compafted^ftrength, 

Stretch’d and diflblv’d into unfnew'd lengthf* Denham . 
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Ndw toys and trifles from their Athens come, 

And dates and pepper have unfnezu'd Rome. ^ Drydeit * 

The aflfedhed purity of the French has unfnew'd their he- 
roick verfe. The language of an epick poem is almoft 
wholly figurative : yet are they fo fearful of a metaphor, 
that no example of Virgil can encourage them to be bold 

with fafety. . Dr y den ’ 

Unsin'ged. Not fcorched ; not touched by fire. 

By the command of Domitian, when caft into a chaldron 
of burning oil, he came out unfinged. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Three men palled through a fieiy furnace, untouen d, un- 
fnged. Stephens's Sermons . 

Unsi'nking. adj. Not finking. 

Anxur feels the cool refreftiing breeze 
Blown off the fea, and all the dewy ftrand 
Lies cover’d with a fmooth, unfinking fand. Addifon , 

Unsi'newed. adj. Nervelefs; weak. 

Two fpecial reafons 

May to you, perhaps, feem much unfnew'd , 

And yet to me are ftrong. Sbakefpeare's Hamlet * 

Unsi'nning. adj. Impeccable. 

A perfect unfinning obedience, free from particular a&s of 
tranfgreflion. . Rogers. 

Unska'nned. adj. Notmeafured; not computed. 

This tiger-footed rage, /when it fliall find 
The harm of unfkann'd fwiftiiefs will, too late, 

Tie leaden pounds to’s heels. Shcikejp. Coriolanus * 

Unskilled, adj. Wanting Ikill; wanting knowledge. 

Unjkill'd in Hellebore, if thou fliouldft try 
To mix it, and miftake the quantity, 

The rules of phyfick would againft thee cry. Dryden. 

Unjkill’d and young, yet fomething ftill I writ. 

Of Ca’ndilh beauty, join’d to Cecil’s wit. Prior . 

Not eaftern monarchs on their nuptial day. 

In dazzling gold and purple flfine fo gay. 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field, 

Unvers’d in fpinning, and in looms unjkill'd. Blackmon. 

Poets, like painters, thus unjkill'd to trace 
The naked nature, and the living grace. 

With gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. Popt * 

UnskiYful. adj. Wanting art; wanting knowledge. 

This overdone, or come tardy off, though it make the 
unfkilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve. Shakefp * 
Hear his fighs, though mute: 

Unfkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton's Par. LoJ}* 

A man, unfkilful in lyllogifm, could perceive the weak- 
nefs and inconclufivenefs of a long, artificial, and plaufible. 
difeourfe. Locke . 

Uling a man’s words, according to the propriety of the 
language, though it be not always underftood, leaves the 
blame on him, who is fo unfkilful in the language* as not 
to underftand it, when ufed as it ought. Locke . 

Unsk/lfully. adv. Without knowledge ; without art. 

You fpeak unfkilfully ; or, if your knowledge be more, it 
is much darkened in your malice. Sbakefpeare * 

UnskiYfulness. n.f Want of art; want of knowledge* 
The fweetnefs of her countenance did give fuch a grace 
to what flie did, that it did make handfome the unhandfome- 
nefs, and make the eye force the mind to believe that there 
was a praife in that unfdlfulnefs. Sidney . 

Let no prices be heightened by the rieceflity or unfkilfulnefs 
of the contra&or. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Unsla / in. adj. Not killed. 

If there were any who felt a pity of fo great a fall, and 
had yet any fparks of unfiain duty left in them towards me, 
yet durft they not {hew it. Sidney, b . iii. 

Not hecatomb unjlain, nor vows unpaid. 

On Greeks accurs’d, this dire contagion bring. Dryden * 
Unsla'ked. adj. Not quenched. 

Her defires new rous’d, 

And yet unfak'd, will kindle in her fancy, 

And make her eager to renew the feaft. Dryden. 

Wheat fteep’d in brine, drawing the brine from it, they 
mix with unfiack'dYwnz beat to powder, and fo fowit. Mortimer 6 
Unslee'ping. adj. Ever wakeful. 

And rofeate dews difpos’d 

All but th’ unfeeping eyes of God to reft. Milton's Par. Loft* 
Unsli'pping. adj. Not liable to flip ; faft. 

To knit your hearts 

With an unfipping knot, take, Antony, 

Oiftavia to wife* Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra , 

Unsmi'rched* adj. Unpolluted; not ftained. 

That drop of blood that’s calm proclaims me baA:ai;d ; 
Cries cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
Ev’n here, between the ehafte and unfinirck'd brow 

Of my true mother. Shakefp. Hav.let. 

Unsmo / ked. adj. Not fmoked. 

His antientpipe in fable dy’d. 

And half unjmoak'd lay by his fide. Swift. 

29 Y Un* 
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Unsmoo'th .adj. Rough ; not even; not level. Not ufed. 

Thofe blofloms, and thofe dropping gums 
That lie beftrown, unfightly, and unjmooth , 

Aik riddance, if we mean to tread with eafe. Milton. 

Unsociable, adj. [infociabilis, Lat.j Not kind; not commu¬ 
nicative Oi good ; not fuitable to fociety. 

By how much the more we are accompanied with plenty, 
by fo much the more greedily is our end defired, whom when 
time hath made unsociable to others, we become a burden to 
ouilelves. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

buch a behaviour deters men from a religious life, by re- 


Ray. 
Dry den. 

Dryden . 

Pope. 

flept; but 
Broome. 


prefenting it as an unfociable Rate, that extinguifhes all 
j°y* Addifon's Spectator , N® 497. 

Unsociably, cdv. Not kindly; without good-nature. 

J hefe are pleas d with nothing that is not unjociably four, 
ill-natur’d, and troublefome. L'EJlrange. 

Unso'iled. adj. Not'polluted ; not tainted ; not ftained. 

Who will believe thee, Ifabel ? 

My unjoil d name, th' aufterenefs of my life. 

Will your accufation overweigh. Shakefpeare. 

The humours are tranfparent, to let in the light, unfoiled 
and unfophiflicated by any inward tindlure. 

Her Arethufian flream remains unfoil'd. 

Unmix’d with foreign filth, and undefil’d. 
vJnso ld. adj. Not exchanged for money. 

Mopius the fage, who future things foretold. 

And t’other feer, yet by his wife unfold. 

Adieu, my children ! better thus expire 
Unftall’d, unfold ; thus glorious mount in fire. 
Unso'ldierlike. adj. Unbecoming a foldier. 

Perhaps they had fentinels waking while they 
even this would be unfoidierlike in our age. 

Unso'lid. adj. fluid; not coherent. 

T heextenfion of body is nothing but the cohefion of folid, 
feparable, moveable parts; and the extenfion of fpace, the 
continuity of unfolid , infeparable and unmoveable parts. Locke. 
Unsoo / t. for unfweet. Spenfer. 

■Unsophisticated, adj. Not adulterated. 

The humour and tunicles are purely tranfparent, to let in 
light and colours, unfouled and unfophiflicated by any inward 
tinclure. More's Antidote againfl Athcijm. 

Blue vitriol, how venereal and unjophiflicated loever, rubb’d 
upon the whetted blade of a knife, will not impart its latent 
colour. Boyle. 

If authors will not keep clofe to truth by unvaried terms, 
and plain, unfophiflicated arguments ; yet it concerns readers 
not to be impofed on, by fallacies. Locke. 

Unsolved, adj. Not explicated. 

Why may not a fincere fearcher of truth, by labour and 
prayer, find out the folution of thofe perplexities, which 
have hitherto been unfolved ? Watts. 

As Virgil propounds a riddle which he leaves unfolved ; 
fo I will give you another, and leave the expofition to your 
acute judgment. Dryden. 

Unso'rted. adj. Not diftributed by proper feparation. 

Their ideas, ever indifferent and repugnant, lie in the brain 
unforted , and thrown together without order. Waits. 

Unso'ught. adj. 

1. Had without feeking. 

Mad man, that does feek 
Occafion of wrath, and caufe of ftrife; 

She comes unjought ; and fhunned, follows eke. Fairy Fjhtecn. 

Her virtue, and the confcience of her worth. 

That would be woo’d, and not unfought be won. Milton. 
-They new hope refume. 

To find whom at the firft they found unfought. Milton. 
The fea o’er-fraught would fwcll, and th’ unfought dia¬ 
monds 

Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. Milton. 
Slumber, which forgot 

When call’d before to come, now came unfought. Milton. 

If fome foreign and unfought ideas offer themfelves, reject 
them, and keep them from taking off our minds from its 
prefent purfuit. 

Thou that art ne’er from velvet flipper free. 

Whence comes this unfought honour unto me ? 

Not fearched. 

Hopelefs to find, yet loth to leave unfought, 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. 

Unso'und. adj. 

1. Sickly ; wanting health. 

Intemp’rate youth 

Ends in an age imperfedl, and unfound. _ . 

An animal whofe juices are unjound , can never be duly 
nourifhed; for unfound juices can never duly repair the fluids 
and folids. Arbutbnot. 

Not free from cracks. 

. Rotten ; corrupted. 

. Not orthodox. 

Thefe arguments being found and good, it cannot be un¬ 
found or evil to hold Rill the fame affertion. Hooker. 
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Eutyches of found belief, as touching their tr 
copulation, become unfound, by denvintr the jiff P erl °njl 
flill continueth between the one andSer ff^^ 

5. Nothonefi; not upright. nature - Hooker, 

Do not tempt my mifery. 

Left it fhould make me lo unfound a man 
As to upbraid you with thofe kindneffes * 

That I have done for you. 

6. Not true ; not certain. ^ fja ^/pe«re, 

Their vain humours, fed 

With fruitlefs follies and unfound delights j* ct- 

7. Not faft; not calm. Hubbard Ta l f . 

The now fad king, 

Tofs’d here and there, his quiet to confound 
T eels fudden terror bring cold fhiverino-; * 

o U r 0t t0 eat ’ ^ mufes ; fleeps unfound. n •, 

3 . Not clofe ; not compadl. • **antU 

Some lands make unfound cheefe, notwithftandhw a l| 
care of the good houfewife. Mortimer's fTt 7 j 

9- Not fincere; not faithful. J 

1 his Boobyclod foon drops upon the ground 
A certain token that his love’s unfound ; 

While Lubberkin fticks firmly. * r 

10. Not folid ; not material. ^ 

Of fuch lubtle fubftance and unfound , 

That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cleaths are u„ 
bound. r, • ^ “* 

11. Erroneous ; wrong. ^ een ‘ 

What fury, what conceit unfound, 

Prefenteth here to death fo fweet a child ? Prnfax 

His puiffance, trufting in th’ Almighty’s aid, ' 

I mean to try, whofe reafon I have try’d 
XJnfound and falfe. 

12. Not faft under foot. 

Unso / u nded. adj. Not tried by the plummet. 

Glo’fter is 

Unfounded yet, and full^of deep deceit. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Orpheus lute was ftrung with poets finews/ 

Whofe golden touch could foften fteel and ftones; 

Make tygers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forfake unfounded deeps to dance on funds. Shtikefpem, 
Unso'undness. n.f 

1. Erroneoufnefs of belief; want of orthodoxy. 

If this be unfound, wherein doth the point of mfoundnefs 

• Hooker, b. iv. 

2. Corruptnefs of any kind. 

Neither is it to all men apparent, which complain of un¬ 
found parts, with what kind of unjoundnefs every fuch part is 
pofleffed. Hooker, b. iv. 

3 Want of ftrength ; want of folidity. 

The unfoundnefs of this principle has been often expos’d, 
and is univerfally acknowledged. Addijon. 

Unso'ured. adj. 

1. Not made four. 

Meat and drink laft longer unputrified and unfoufd in win¬ 
ter than in fummer. Bacon's Nat. Hif • 

2. Not made morofe. 

Secure thefe golden early joys. 

That youth unfour'd with forrow bears. Dryden. 

Unso / wn. adj. Not propagated by fcattering feed. 

Mufhrooms come up haftily in a night, and yet are k«- 
fown. Bacon, 

If the ground lie fallow and unfoum, corn-flowers will not 
come. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

The flow’rs unfoiun in fields and meadows reign’d, 

And weftern winds immortal fpring maintain’d. Dryden, 
Unspa'red, adj. Not fpared. 

Whatever thing 

_ 

The feythe of time mows down, devour unfpared. 
Unsparing, adj. Notfparing; not parfirnonious. 

She gathers tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unjparing hand. 

To Unspe'ak. v. a. To retradl; to recant. 

I put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Shakefpeare. 

Unspe'akable. adj. Not to be expreffed. . 

A thing, which uttered with true devotion and zea 0 
heart, affordeth to God himfelf that glory, that aid to t ie 
weakeft fort of men, to the moft perfect that folid com or, 
which is unfpeakable. , Hooter, > v • 

A heavier talk could not have been impos’d, 

Than I to fpeak my grief unfpeatable. Sba ejptoie. 

Both addreft for fight 

Unfpeakable : for who, though with the tongue ^ 

Of angels, can relate ? , , " j 

The comfort it conveys is fomething bigger than t e c 
cities of mortality; mighty, and unjpeakable ; aridmot 
underftood, till it comes to be felt. SoutJ s ^ 

This fills the minds of weak men with groundiek tears, 
unfpeakable rage towards their fellow fubjects. 
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t’’ - -^akablV. adv. Inexpreflibly ; ineffably. 

1 ‘ v,-hen nature is in her diffolution, and prefents us with no* 

.V - l0 . but bleak and barren pro'peCIs, there is fomething un- 
t a tably chearful in a fpot of ground which is covered with 
- ' ees that fmile amidft all the rigours of winter. Spectator . 

Tkspe'cified. adj, Not particularly mentioned. 

Were it not requifite that it fhould be concealed, it had 
not paM unjfecified. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Unspe culative. adj. Not theoretical. 

Some unfpeculative men may not have the fkill to examine 
their affertions/ Government of the Tongue. 

Unspe'd- adj. Not difpatched ; not performed. 

Venutus withdraws, 

Unfped the fervice of the common caufe. Garth. 

Unspe'nT* adj. Not wafted ; not diminifhed ; not weakened ; 
not exhaufted. 

The found inclofed within the fides of the bell, cometh 
forth at the holes unj'pent and more ftrong. Bacon. 

Thy fame, not circumfcrib’d with Englifh ground. 

Flies like the nimble journeys of the light, 

And is, like that, unj'pent too in its flight. Dryden > 

To Unsphe're. v. a. To remove from its orb. 

You put me off with limber vows; but I, 

Though you wou’d feek t’ unfphere the ftars with oaths. 
Should yet fay, Sir, no going. Shakefpeare. 

Let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be feen in fome high lonely tow’r, . 

Where I may oft out-watch the bear. 

With thrice-great Hermes ; or unfphere 
The fpirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds, or what vaft regions hold 
Th’immortal mind. Milton. 

Unspi'ed. adj. Not difeovered ; not feen. 

With narrow fearch I muft walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unjpy'd. Milton. 

Refolv’d to find fome fault, before unjpy'd ; 

And difappointed, if but fatisfy’d. Tickell. 

Unspi'lt. adj. 

X, Not flied. 

That blood which thou and thy great grandfire filed 5 
And all that fince thefe fifter nations bled, 

Had been unfpilt , had happy Edward known. 

That all the blood he fpilt had been his own. Denham, 
a. Not fpoiled ; not marred. 

To borrow to-daie, and to-morrow to mis, 

For lender or borrower noiance it is ; 

Then have of thine owne, without lending unfpilt. Tuffer. 
To Unspi'rjt. v. a. Todifpiiit; to deprefs ; todejeCF 

Denmark has continued ever fince weak and unfpirited, 
bent only upon fafety. Temple. 

Could it be in the power of any temporal lofs, fo much 
to difeompofe and unfpirit my foul ? Norris. 

Unspoiled, adj. 

1. Not plundered ; not pillaged. 

All the way that they fled, for very defpight, in their return 
they utterly wafted whatfoever they had before left un- 
fpoiled. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

The Englifh fearch’d the rivers in fuch fort, as they left 
few fhips unfpoiled or untaken. Hayward. 

Unfpoil'd (hall be her arms, and unprofan’d 
Her holy limbs, Dryden. 

2 . Not marred. 

UnspoTted. adj. 

1. Not marked with anyftain. 

A milk-white hind, 

Without unfpotted , innocent within. Dryden. 

Seven bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chufe, 

And for Diana feven unjpotted ewes. Dryden. 

2 . Immaculate ; not tainted with guilt. 

Satyran bid him other bufmefs ply, 

Than hunt the fteps of pure, unjpotted maid. Fairy fjhieen. 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
There is no king, be his caufe never fo fpotlefs, if it come 
to the arbitrement of fwords, can try it out with all unjpotted 
foldiers. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Pure religion and undefiled is this, to vifit the fatherlefs 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himfelf unfpotted 
from^the world. James i. 27. 

Wifdom is the grey hair to men, and an unjpotted life is 
old age. Apocrypha. 

Make her his eternal bride ; 

And from her fair unfpotted fide 

Two blifsful twins are to be born. Milton. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave 
His prey, nor fuffer my unfpotted foul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell. Milton. 

Vindicate the honour of religion, by a pure and unfpotted 
obedience to its precepts. Rogers's Sermons. 

vJ.n’squa / red. adj. Not formed ; irregular. 

W r hen he fpeaks, 

Tis like a chime a mending, with terms unfquar’d ; 
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Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 

Would feem hyperboles. Shakefp. Troilus and Grefftdd k 
Unstable, adj. [tnflabilis, Lat.J 

1. Not fixed ; not faft. 

Where gentry;, title, wifdom;, 

Cannot conclude by the yea and no 

Of gen’ral ignorance, it muff omit 

Real necefflties, and give way the while 

T’ unflable flightnefs. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

A popular Rate not founded on the general interefts of the 
people, is of all others the moft uncertain, unjlable , and 
fubjedl to the moft eafy changes. Temple. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unflable . Dryden. 
See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town, 

And wander roads unflable, not their own. Gay* 

2 . Inconftant; irrefolute. 

A double-minded man is unjlable. fames i. 8. 

UnstaYd. adj. Not cool; not prudent; not fettled into dif- 
cretion ; not Ready ; mutable. 

His unflayed youth had long wandered in the common laby¬ 
rinth of love ; in which time, to warn young people of his 
unfortunate folly, he compiled thefe twelve oeglogues. Spenfer • 
To the gay gardens his un/laid defire 
Him wholly carried, to refrefli his fprights. Spenfer. 

Will the king come, that I may breathe my laft 
In wholefome counfel to his unflaid youth. Shakefpeare. 

Tell me, how will the world repute me,. 

For undertaking fo unflaid a journey ? 

I fear it will make me fcandalized. Shakefpeare * 

Wo to that land, 

Which gafps beneath a child’s unflaid command. Sandys . 

Vice leads 

Vain unflay d youth to beggary and fhame. Richards. 

UnsTa'idness. n.f. Indifcretion ; volatile mind. 

The oft changing of his colour, with a kind of ftiaking 
unflaidnejs over all his body, he might fee in his countenance 
fome great determination mixed with fear. Sidney . 

Unsta'ined. adj. Not ftained ; not died ; not difcoloured. 
Pure and unflained religion ought to be the higheft of all 
cares appertaining to public regimen. Hooker , b. v. 

Ne let her waves with any filth be dy’d, 

But ever, like herfelf, unflained hath been try’d. Fa. fjjueeni 
I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unflained fword that you have us’d to bear. 

With this remembrance, that you ufe the fame 
With a like bold, juft, and impartial fpirit. 

As you have done ’gainft me. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

I will do it without fear or doubt. 

To live an unjlain'd wife to my fweet love. Shakefpeare. 
Your youth, 

And the true blood which peeps forth faintly through it. 

Do plainly give you out an unjlain'd jfhepherd. Shakefpeare. 
The hooked chariot ftood 

Unftain'd with hoftile blood. Milton. 

That good earl, once prefideht 
Of England’s council, and her treafury; 

Who liv’d in both unftain'd with gold or fee, 

And left them both, more in himfelf content. Milton. 
Her people guiltlcfs, and her fields unjtain'd. Rofcommon. 
Thefe, of the garter call’d, of faith unftain'd. 

In fighting fields the laurel have obtain’d. Dryden. 

To Unsta / te. v.a. To put out of Rate. 

High-battled Caefar will 
Unflate his happinefs, and be ftag’d to th’ {hew 
Againft a iworder. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I wou’d unjlate myfelf, to be in a due refolution. Shakefp. 
Unstatutable, adj. Contrary to ftatute. 

1 hat plea did not avail, although the leafe were notorioufly 
unjlatutable , the rent referv’d, being not a feventh part of the 
real value. Swifu 

Unsta unched. adj. Not flopped ; not Rayed. 

With the ifluing blood 
Stifle the villain, whofe unjlaunched thirft 

York and young Rutland could not fatisfy. Shakefpeare. 
Unsteadily, adv. 

1. Without any certainty. 

2. Inconftantly ; not conflftently. 

He that ufes his words loofely and unfleadily , will not be 
minded, or not underftood. Locke 

Unste aehness. n.f. Want of conftancy ; irrefolution ; mu¬ 
tability. 

A prince of this chara^er, will inftru& us by his example, 
to fix the unfteadmefs of our politicks. Addifon. 

iin the refult, we find the fame fpirit of cruelty, the fame 
bhndnefs, and ofcftinacy, and unjleadinefs. Swift 

Unstf/adv. adj. J * 

I. Inconftant; irrefolute. 

And her unfieady hand hath often plac’d 
Men in high pow’r, but feldom holds them faft. Denham. 
No meafures can be taken of an unJUady mind ; ftill ’tis 
too much or too little. L’Ejbange. 

While 
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While choice remains, he will be ftill unjeddy, 

And noihmg but neceffity can fix him. ' Rowe. 

2. Mutable ; variable ; changeable. 

If the motion of the fun were as unequal as that of a {hip 
driven by unjteady winds, it would not at all help us to mea- 

1 m*r> rr-i 1 _ 


Locke , 


fure time. 

3- Not fixed ; not fettled. 

Unsteadfast. adj. Not fixed 5 not fall. 

I’ll read you matter. 

As full of peril and adventurous fpirit, 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud. 

On the unjleadfafl footing of a fpear. Shakefpeare. 

UNstee'p ed. adj. Notfoaked. 

Other wheat was fown unjleeped , but watered twice 

_ a T d T a y* Bacon's Nat. Rift. 

I o Unsting, v. a. To difarm of a firing. 

He has difarmed his afflictions, unfiung his miferies; and 
though he has not the proper happinefs of the world, yet he 
has the greatelt that is to be enjoyed in it. South's Sermons. 
Unsti'nted. adj. Not limited. 

In the woiks of nature is unjtinted goodnefs fhewn us by 
their author. Skelton. 

Unsti'rred. adj. Not firirrred ; not agitated. 

Such feeming milks fuffered to ftand unftirred , let fall to 
the bottom a relinous fubfiance. Boyle on Colours. 

To Unsti'tch. v. a. To open by picking the firitches. 

Cato well obferves, though in the phrale of a taylor, friend- 
fhip ought not to be unripped, but unftiched. Collier. 

Unstoc/ping. adj. Not bending ; not yielding. 

Such neighbour nearnefs to our facred blood 
Should nothing priv’lege him, nor partialize 
Th’ unjlooping firmnefs of my upright foul. S hake fpear e. 

To Unsto'p. v. a. To free from flop or obftru&ion; to 
open. 

Such white fumes have been afforded, by unjlopping a li¬ 
quor diaphonous and red. Boyle on Colours. 

The eyes of the blind {hall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf unjlopped. 

XXXV. 5. 

One would wonder to find fuch a multitude of nitches un¬ 
jlopped. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

UnstoRped. adj. Meeting no refifirance. 

The flame unjlopp''d, at firft more fury gains. 

And Vulcan rides at large with loofen’d reigns. Dryden. 
Unstrained, adj. Eafy ; not forced. 

By an eafy and unjlraincd derivation, it implies the breath 
of God. Hakewill on Providence. 

Unstra'itened. adj. Not contra&ed. 

The eternal wifdom, from which we derive our beings, en¬ 
riched us with all thefe ennoblements that were fuitable to 
the meafures of an unftraitened goodnefs, and the capacity of 
fuch a creature. Glanville. 

UnstreR t gthened adj. Not fupported ; not afflfted. 

The church of God is neither of capacity fo weak, nor 
fo unfirengthened with authority from above, but that her laws 
may exaCt obedience at the hands of her own children. Hooker. 
To Unstrung, v. a. 

1. To relax any thing ftrung ; to deprive of firings. 

My tongue’s ufe is to me no more, 

Than an unjtringed viol or harp. 

Eternal ftruefures let them raife. 

On William and Maria’s praife; 

Nor fear they can exhauft the ftore, 

’Till nature’s mufick lies unfirung : 

’Till thou, great God ! {halt lole thy double pow’r, 

And touch thy lyre, and fhoot thy beams no more. Prior. 

His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung; 

His arrows fcatter’d, and his bow unjtrung. 

2. To loofe ; to untie. 

Invaded thus, for want of better bands. 

His garland they wifiring , and bind his hands. 

Unstru'ck. adj. Not moved ; not affeded. 

Over dank and dry, 

They journey toilfome, unfatigu’d with length 
Of march, unfiruck with horror at the fight 
Of Alpine ridges bleak. 

Unstu'died. adj. Not premeditated ; not laboured. 

I11 your converfation I cou’d obferve a clearnefs of notion, 
exprefs’d in ready and unfiudied words. Dryden. 

Unstu'ffed. adj. Unfilled; unfurnifhed. 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye ; 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie : 

But where unbruifed youth, with unfiuft brain. 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shak. 
Unsubsta'ntial. adj. 

I. Not folid ; not palpable. 

Welcome, thou unfuhftantial air that I embrace ; 

1 he wretch that thou haft blown unto the worft, 

Owes nothing to thy blafts. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

. Darkneis now rofe. 

As daylight funk, and brought in low’ring night. 

Her fhadowy offspring, unfubjtantial both. 

Privation mere of light and abfent day. 


Shakefp. Rich. III. 


Smith. 


Dryden. 
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Philips. 


Milton* 


2. Not real. 

If luch empty, unfuhftantial beings may be ever n i 
of on this occaiion, there were never any more AW 
gined and employed. ^ nice ty j ma _ 

Unsuccee'ded. adj. Not fucceeded. ^jon. 

' Unjuft equal o’er equals to let reigii j 

One over ail, with unfucceeded power > . 

Unsuccessful, adj. Not having the wiffled evert- JT* 
tunate ; not well received. \ 3 10t for- 

O the fad fate of unfuccefiful fin I . 

You fee yon heads without, there’s worfe within. cljL 
Ye pow rs return’d e ‘ an “‘ 

From unfuccefiful charge ! be not difmav’d. u, 

. Hence a PP ear the many miftakes, which have mNl 
ing generally fo unpleaiing and fo nn.ucccfsftil. ,ui" : 

My counfek may be unfuccefiful. but my prayer, 
bhall wait on all your adrions. D J 

1 'he corruption, 'perverfenefs, and vitioftty of man’sA]' 
he charges as the only caufe that rendered ail the arguments 
his dodtrme came cloathed with, unfuccefsful. c 7 

Had Portius been the unfuccefiful lover, 

1 he fame compaffion would have fall’n on him. Add'drt 
Succefsful authors do what they can to exclude a conpe* 
titor, while the unfuccefsful , with as much eagernefs * L 
their claim to him as their brother. Addil 

Thofe are generally more unfuccefsful in their purfuit after 
fame, who are more defirous of obtaining it. Addifon 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful latire. p Jj 
Unsuccessfully, adv. Unfortunately; without fuccefs. ' 

I he humble and contented man pleafeshimfelf innocently • 
while the ambitious man attempts to pleafe others finfully 
and, perhaps, in the iffue unjuccefsfully too. South. 

Uns u c c e's s f u l n ESS.»/. Want of fuccefs; event contrary to wifh.' 
Admonitions, fraternal or paternal, then more publick re- 
prehenfions, and upon the unfuccefsfulnejs of all thefe milder 
medicaments, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 

Unsucce'ssive, adj. Not proceeding by flux of parts. 

We cannot fum up the u^uccefiive and ftable diredfion of 
God. _ Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The unfucceffive duration of God with relation to himfelf, 
doth not communicate unto other created beings, the fame 
manner of duration. Bale. 

Unsu / cked. adj. Not having the breafts drawn. 

Unfuck'd of lamb or kid, that tend their play. Milton. 
Unsu'fferable. n.f. Not fupportable; intolerable; not to 
be endured. 

The irkfome deformities, whereby through endlefs and 
fenfelefs effufions of indigefted prayers, they oftentimes dif* 
grace, in moft unfujferable manner, the worthieft part of 
chriftian duty towards God. Hooker , b. v. 

That glorious form, that light unfufferahle, 

And that far-beaming blaze of majefty. 

Wherewith he wont at heav’n’s high council table 
To fit the midft of trinal unity, 

He laid afide. Milton. 

A {linking breath, and twenty ill fmells befides, are more 
unfujferable by her natural fluttiftmefs. Swift. 

UnsuffPcience. n. f. [ infuffifance , Fr.] Inability to anfwer 
the end propofed. 

The error and unfufficience of the arguments, doth make it 
on the contrary fide againft them, a lirong prefumption that 
God hath not moved their hearts to think fuch things as he 
hath not enabled them to prove. Hooker , b. v. 

Unsuffi'cient. adj. [injiiffifant i Yr.'] Unable ; inadequate. 
Malebranche having {hewed the difficulties of the other 
ways, and how unfujjicient they are, to give a fatisfactory ac¬ 
count of the ideas we have, ereifls this, of feeing all things 
in God, upon their ruin, as the true. Locke. 

Unsu'gared. adj. Not fweetened with fugar. 

Try it with fugar put into water formerly fugared, and into 
other water unjugared. Bacon s Nat. Hft . 

Unsuitable, adj. Not congruous; notequal; not proportionate. 
Virginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out or 
fafiiion ; richly fuited, but unfuitable , juft like the brooch and 
the tooth-pick, which we wear not now. Sbakefpcare. 

He will fmile upon her, which will now be fo unfuitable to 
her difpolition, being addicted to a melancholy, that it can¬ 
not but turn him into contempt. Shakefp. L’welfth Night. 
That would likelieft render contempt inftead; 

Hard recompence, unjuitable return } 

For fo much good. Milton's Par. Regain < < 

All that heaven and happinefs fignifies is unfuitable to a 
wicked man ; and therefore could be no felicity to him. 1 u jfi‘ 
Confider whether they be not unneceffary expences., IJC 
as are unfuitable to our circumftances. , After uc)- 

To er$ter into a party, as into an order of fiff rs > wl ^ 1 , 0 
refigned an obedience to luperiours, is very unfuitable wu t e 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealoufly aflert. L ^ j 

Unsu'itableness. n.f. Incongruity; unficnefs. 

The unfuitablene,s of one man’s afpect to another 
fancy, has raifed fuch an averfion, as has produced a ^ 

hatred of him. TT . ^ * 

. Unsu^tjng. 
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UNsu'iTiNe. adj. Not fitting; not becoming. 

Whilftyou were here, o’erwhelmed with your grief, 

A paflion moft unfuiting fuch a man, 

Caffio came hither. Shakefp. Othello. 

Leave thy joys, unfuiting fuch an age, 

To a frefh collier, and refign the ftage. Dryden. 

Unsullied, adj. Not fouled ; not difgraced ; pure. 

My maiden honour yet is pure 
As the unfilled lilly. Shakefpeart. 

To royal authority, a moft dutiful obfervance has ever been 
the proper, unfullied honour of your church. Sprat's Sermons. 
Rays which on Hough’s unfully’d mitre fhine. Pope. 
Thefe an altar raife : 

An hecatomb of pure, unjully'd lays 

That altar crowns. Pope. 

c. adj. Not celebrated in verfe ; not recited in verfe. 
Thus was the firft day ev’n and morn, 

Nor pafs’d uncelebrated, nor unfung 

By the cceleftial choirs. Miltok's Par. Lojl. 

Half yet remains unfung ; but narrower bound 
Within the vifible diurnal fphere. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Here the rriufe fo oft her harp has ftrung, 

That not a mountain rears its head unfung. Addifon. 

Unsi/nned. adj. Not expofed to the fun. 

I thought her as chafte as unfunnd fnow. Shakefp care. 

You may as well fpread out the unfunn'cl heaps 
Of mifers treafure by an outlaw’s den. 

And tell me it is fafe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink an opportunity, 

And let a fingle, helplels maiden pafs 
Uninjur’d in this wild furrounding wafte. Milton. 

^superfluous, adj. Not more than enough; 

Nature’s full bleffings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfiuous , even proportion, 

And fhe no whit encumber’d with her ftore. Milton. 

Unsuppla'nted. adj. 

1. Not forced, or thrown from under that which fupports it. 

Gladfome they quaff, yet not encroach 011 night, 

Seafon of reft; but well bedew’d repair 

Each to his home with un.upplanted feet. Philips-. 

2. Not defeated by lfratagem. * 1 

UnsuppliRd. adj. Not fupplied ; not accommodated with 
fomething neceffary. 

Prodigal in tv’ry other grant; 

Her fire left unfupply'd her only want; Dryden. 

Every man who enjoys the poffeffion of what he naturally 
wants, and is unmindful of the unfupplied diftrefs of other- 
men, betrays the fame temper. Spectator 

Uksuppg'rtable; adj. [infiupportable, Fr.] Intolerable; fuch 
as cannot be endured. 

The uneafinefs of unrelieved thirft, by continuance grows 
the more unjupportable. Boyle 

The waters mounted up into the air, thicken and cool it ;* 
and by their interpofition betwixt the earth and the fun, fence 
off the ardent heat, which would be otherwife unjupport- 

C ' / ■ , T IVoodwarcPs Nat. Rifi. 

Unsuppo'rtably. adv. Intolerably. 

d ? - a ? in & while hfe confcience affures him 
that he {hall be infinitely, unfupportably miferable, is certainly 
unnatural. J 

Unsupported, adj. 

1. Not fuftained ; not held up. 

1 hem fhe up-ftays 

Gently with myrtle band ; mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireft unjupported flow’r 

2. Not afflfted. 


South. 


Milton. 


Nor have our folitary attempts been fo difeouraged, as to 
defpair ot the favourable look of learning upon our linele ami 

vNzrikfrr- Br ° wn ’ s Pr * 

unsure. Not fixed; not certain. 


Shakefpeare. 


What is love ? ’tis not hereafter : 

Prefent mirth hath prefent laughter; 

What’s to come is ftill unfure. 

1 he men he preft but late* 

0 hard affays unfit, unjure at need, 

et arm d to point in well attempted plate, Fairfax 

deeH h u nS ’/ UPPOlinghlSeftate to be nioft f afe, wheii in’ 
d u 0lt un J ure l advanced many to new honours. Hayward 
How vam that fecond life in others breath ! 
v . e lRte which wits inherit after death ! 

r?r he u lth ’ and Iife > for th!s the y mull refinn • 

Vksu t le tenUrC ’ but how vaft the I ° Pate 

f ° r avoidin S feeming abfurdities, and un- 

whiThl bn , 'f °*7 Plm ° n ’ t0 take ref “ge in the contrary 

Unsusce'ptirt p fo , metl T ’ m S alt °gether as inexplicable > Led 

She T codderst- 7 Capable; not liable to admit, 
one a goddefs died in grain. 

as unJufceptibU of ftain. c ._ 

Swift. 


U NT 

Ijnsuspe ct. I adj. Not confid^red as likely to do or mean 
UnsuspeRted. 5 ill. 

Here is the head of that ignoble traitor. 

The dangerous and unfufpefted Haftings. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Author unfu/pedt. 

Friendly to man, far from deceit or guile. Milton • 

On the coaft averfe 

From entrance, or cherubick watch, by ftealth 

Found unfufpefted way; Milton s Par. Loft. 

This day, my Perfictis, thou {halt perceive, j 

Whether I keep myfelf thofe rules I give, C 

Orelfe an iinfufpedied glutton live. Dryden. } 

They are perfons of unqueftionable abilities, altogether 
unfufpedled of avarice or corruption. Swift. 

Unsuspf/cting. adj. Not imagining that any ill is defigtled. 
When Albion fends her eager foils to war. 

Pleas’d, in the gen’ral’s light, the hoft lie down 
Sudden, before fome unjufpefting town ; 

The captive race, one inftant makes our prize* 

And high in air Britannia’s ftandard flies. Pots. 

Unsuspicious, adj. Having no fufpicion. 

He his guide requefted to let him lean 
With both his arms on thofe two maffy pillars, 

That to the arched roof gave main fupport: 

He unfufpicious led him. Milton's Agonifies. 

The eafy queen receiv’d my faint addrefs, 

With eager hope and unfufpicious faith. Smith'. 

Unsusta'ined. adj. Not fupported ; not held up. 

Its head, though gay. 

Hung drooping, unfujiain'd. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

All unfujiain'd between the wave and Iky, 

Beneath my feet the whirling billows fly. Pope. 

To Unswa'the. v. a. To free from folds or convolutions of 
bandao;e. 

In the morning an old woman came to unfwathe mo. Addifon. 
Unswa yable. adj. Not to be governed or influenced by 
another. } 

He bow’d his nature, never known before 
But to be lough, unfwayable and free. Shakefpeare. 

Unswa / yed. adj. Not wielded ; not held in the hand. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown.—* 

—Is the chair empty ? is the fvvord unfway'dP 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpoffefs’d ? Shakefpeare. 
To Uns\v e ar. v. n. Not to lwear; to recant any thing lworn. 
The ape was glade to end the ftrife fo light. 

And theieto fwore; for who would not oft fvvear. 

And oft unfwear , a diadem- to bear ? Hubbard's Tale. 

To Unswe'at. v. a. To eafe after fatigue; to cool after 
excrcife. 

The interim of unfweating themfelves regularly* and con¬ 
venient left before meat, may, with profit and delio-ht, be 
taken up with folemn mufick. Milton on Education. 

UnsweRting. adj. Not fweating. 

In froft and fnow, if you complain of heat. 

They rub th’ unfweating brow, and (’wear they fweat. Drvd 
Unswee't. adj. Not fweet; difagreeablc. 

Long were to tell the troublous fiorms that tofs 
The private ftate, and make the life un weet. Fairy Queen 
UN-SWE PT, adj. Not brufhed away; not cleaned b,fS 
What cuftom wills in all things, fhould we do’t, ° 
Theduft of antique time would lie unfwept. ’Shakeft 

Unsworn, adj. Not bound by an oath. J? ' 

You are not .yet unjiuorn : 

Unt A^t?ED°. U i’| 7 V ° W d ’ y ° U muft not f P cak w ‘ th men. Shak. 
i. Not fullied ; not polluted. 

Sweet princej tb’ untainted virtue of your years 

l et dlv ’ d . mt0 , the world’s deceit. Shakefp. 

What ftronger brcaft-plate than a heart untainted? Slid. 
rn ‘*" * un !‘ unt ‘ d loyalty remain’d. Rofcommn. 

Compare the mgenuous pliablenels to virtuous counfels in 
youth, as It comes frefl, at,d untainted, out of the hands of 
nature, with the confirmed obftinacy in an aged linner. South. 

1 nis untainted year is all your owtl ; 

^t ourgiories may, without our crimes, be ihown. Dryden. 
7 he moft umamted credit of a witnefs will fcarce be' able 


to find belief. 


Locke . 


Keep the aar of the room untainted with fire, fmoke^ or 
the breaths of many people. 5 j , J ° r 

2. Not charged with any crime. ‘ rbutnnot. 

And yet within thefe five hours Haftincr S liv’d 
'ntainteef unexamin’d, free at liberty. & Shakefp,; 

3. Not corrupted by mixture. } S:akejp,are. 

The confcious walls conceal the fatal fecret • 

I n untainted winds refufe th’infeain<y load ’ c 
UntaRen. adj. Q ‘ 

1. Not taken. 

Until this day remaineth the vail untahn away. 2 C.r. iii 
few flfips 7 r P m[ 7 o'rlu h L r . 1VCrS “ fUeh ‘ 0rt; a R'=- v l j 
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UNT 

Difpofc already of th’ untaken fpoil. Water. 

Otherwife the whole bulinefs had mifcarried, and Jerufa- 
lem remain’d untaken. Dryden. 

A thoufand fchemes the monarch’s mind employ ; 

Elate in thought, he Tacks untaken Troy. • Pope. 

2 . Untaken up. Not filled. 

The narrow limits of this difcourfe, will leave no more 
room untaken up by heaven. Boyle. 

UntaTked of. adj. Not mentioned in the world. 

Spread thy clofe curtain, love-performing night, 

That the runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to thefe arms, untalk’d of and unfeen. Shakefpeare. 

No happinefs can be, where is no reft ; 

Th’ unknown, untalk’d of man is only bleft. Dryden. 
Unta'meable. adj. Not to be tamed ; not to be fubdued. 

Gold is fo untameable by the fire, that after many meltings 
and violent heats, it does fcarce diminifh. Wilkins. 

He is fwifter than any other bull, and untameable. Grew. 
Unta'med. adj. Not fubdued; not fupprefted. 

A people very ftubborn and untamed ; or, if ever tamed, 
yet lately have quite fhooken off their yoke, and broken 
the bonds of their obedience. Spenfer s Ireland. 

What death has heav’n defign’d, 

For fo untam’d, fo turbulent a mind ! Dryden. 

Man alone a£ts more contrary to nature, than the wild and 
moft untamed part of the creation. Locke. 

To Untangle, v. a. To loofe from intricacy or convolu¬ 
tion. 

O time, thou muft untangle this, not I; 

It is too hard a knot for me t’untie. Shakejpeare. 

This is that very Mab, 

That cakes the elflocks, in foul, fluttifh hairs. 

Which, once untangl'd , much misfortune bodes. Sbakefp. 

I’ll give thee up my bow and dart; 

Untangle but this cruel chain, 

And freely let me fly again. Prior. 

Unta'sted. adj. Nottafted; not tried by the palate. 

The tall flag refolves to try 
The combat next; but if the cry 
Invades again his trembling ear. 

He ftraight refumes his wonted care ; 

Leaves the untafted fpring behind. 

And, wing’d with fear, outflies the wind. Waller . 

If he chance to find 
A new repall, or an untaflcd fpri ng. 

Blefles his ftars, and thinks it luxury. Addfon s Cato. 

Untasting, adj. 

1. Not perceiving afiy tafte. 

Cydonian oil, 

Whofe balmy juice glides o’er th 1 untajllng tongue. Smith. 

2 . Not trying by the palate. 

Untaught, adj. . 

I Uninftrudled ; uneducated; ignorant; unlettered. 

A lie is continually in the mouth of the untaught. Eccluf xx. 

Taught, or untaught , the dunce is ftill the fame; 

Yet ftill the wretched mafter bears the blame. Dryden. 

On ev’ry thorn delightful wifdom grows, 

In ev’ry ftream a fweet inftruclion flows ; 

But fome untaught o’erhear the whifp’ring rill. 

In fpite of facred leifure, blockheads ftill. Young. 

2 . Debarr’d from inftrudtion. 

He, that from a child untaught , or a wild inhabitant of the 

woods, will expedt principles of fciences, will find himfelf 

. n , Locke. 

nnftaken. . „• 

n Unfkilled ; new ; not having ufe or practice. 

6 ' Suffolk’s imperial tongue is ftern and rough, 

Us’d to command, untaught to plead for favour. Shaiefpeare. 
To Unte / ach. v. a. To make to quit, or forget what ha^s 

been inculcated. . . 1 

That elder berries are poifon, as we are taught by tra- 

dition, experience will unteach us. Brawn’s Vulgar Erma s. 
Their cuftoms are by nature wrought; t 

But we, by art, unteach what nature taught. Dryden. 

Ukte mpered. adj. Not tempered. 

One buiit up a wall, and others daubed it with untempered 

Ezek. xin. io. 

mortar. 

Unte / mpted. adj. 

j Not embarraffed by temptation. 

' In temptation difpute not, but rely upon God, and con¬ 
tend not with him but in prayer, and with the help of a pru¬ 
de;; TtZpted guide. , Taylor’s Rule of L.v.ng Holy. 

2 . Not invited by any thing alluiing. 

Untembted, or by wager or by price, 

He would attempt to climb the precipice. Cotton on We Peal.. 

Untenable, adj. 
j Not to be held in poffeffion. 

Z ' lS lT*FO b duced d aTanant, that the town being untenable, 
he ftould retire. Clarendon,!,. »m. 

' Gafaubon abandons a poll that was untenable. Dryden. 


UNT 

Unte'Nanted. adj. Having no tenant. i 

The country feems to be full ftock’ct with cattle, no cr rou j 
being untenanted. 3 f , 

UnteN’ded. adj. Not having any attendance. m ple. 

t They fall, unbleft, untended , and unmourn’d. Thomfr 
Untender. Wanting foftnefs; wanting affeSion 

Goes thy heart with this ?— ’ I 

—Aye, my lord- 

•—So young, and fo untender ?— 

-So young, my lord, and true. ’&Lr t , 
Unte ndered. adj. Not offered. 

Caffibelan granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thoufand pounds ; which by thee lately 
Is left untender’d. Shakejpeare’s Cmbelin.> 

To Untf/nt. v. a. To bring out of a tent. 

Will he not, upon our fair requeft, 

Untent his perfon, and fhare the air with us ? Shakefpeare 

Unte'nted. adj. [from tent.] Having no medicaments applied.' 

Blafts and fogs upon thee ! 

Th’ untented woundirigs of a father’s curfe 
Pierce every fence about thee ! ShakefpeUre’s K. Lear 

Unte'rrified. adj. Not affrighted ; not ftruck with fear. 
Among innumerable falfe, unmov'd, 

Unfhaken, unfeduc’d, unterrify d. Milton 

To fuccour the diftreft ; to give help 
To an afflidled mother. 

Unbrib’d by love, unterrify’d by threats; 

Thefe are exploits worthy Achilles’ foil. A. Philips, 

Unthanked, adj. 

1. Not repaid with acknowledgment of a kindnefs. 

If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulfe, 

Drink the clear ftream, and nothing wear but freeze, 

Th’ all-giver wou’d be wthank’d , wou’d be unprais’d. Milt , 
Their batter’d admiral too foon withdrew, 

Unthank’d by ours for his unfiniflh’d fight. Dryden, 

2 . Not received with thankfulnefs. 

Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live: 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. Dryden. 
Unthankful, adj. Ungrateful; returning no acknowledg¬ 
ment for good received. 

The calling away of things profitable for fuftenance, is an 
unthankful abufe ol the fruits. Hooker. 

He is kind to the unthankful. Lukek\. 35. 

They which he created, were unthankful unto him which 
prepared life for them. 2 Efdr. lpii. 

If you reckon that for evil, you are unthankful for the 
bl effing. Tay tor’s Rule of Holy Living. 

The bare fuppofal of one petty lofs, makes us unthankful 
for all that’s left. _ L Ejhfnge. 

Untha'nkfully. adv. Without thanks ; without gratitude. 

I judged it requifite to fay fomething, to prevent my being 
thought to have unthankfuily taken one of the chief paiiages 
of my difcourfe from a book, to which I was utterly a 
ftranger. _ Lope. 

Untha / nkfulness. n. f Negledl or omiffion of acknow¬ 
ledgement for good received ; want of fenle of benefits; in¬ 
gratitude. 

Thou dieft in thine unthankfulnefs ; and thine ignorance 
makes thee away. Shakefpeare. 

Immoderate favours breed firft. unthankfulnefs , and afterwards 
hate. Haywai d. 

The unthankful Hand reckoned among the moll enormous 
Tinners, which evinces the virtue oppolite to untbankfulnejs , to 
bear the fame place in the rank of duties. South s Sermons. 
Untha'wed. adj. Not diffolved after froft. 

Your wine lock’d up. 

Or filh deny’d, the river yet unthaw’d. °r’ 

To Unthi'nk. v. a. Torecal, or difmifs a thought. 

Unthink your fpeaking, and fay fo no more. a jr 

Unthinking, adj. Thoughtlefs ; not given to reflee ion. 
Grey-headed infant! and in vain grown old ; 

Art thou to learn, that in another’s gold 

Lie charms refilllefs ! that all laugh to find r)r\den. 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpread thy mind. 

An effedlual remedy for the wandering of thoug i * 

ever {hall propofe, would do great fervice to the ftudiou , 

perhaps help unthinking men to become thinking. • ■ n t0 

The unthinking part contrail an unreafona * /Jdijon? 

that ecclefiaftical conftitution. _ . 

With earneft eyes, and round unthinking lace, r 
He firft the friuff-box open’d, then the cafe. 
Untho'rny. adj: Not obftruefted by prickles. 

It were fome extenuation o. the curfe, J 1 ere {till 
tui were confinable unto corporal exercitations, an 
remained a paradife, or unthorny place of knowledge 
Untho'ught of adj. Not regarded; not heeded. , 

That (hall be the day, whene’er it lights. 

This gallant Hotfpur, this all-praifed knight, k f (t 
And your unthought of Harry chance to meet, W* JF ^ 


U N T ' 

Ini m % joints, 

And crumble all thy finews. M 

and 

tiV language of mine. . 

UntHRxTt. n.f An extravagant; a prodigal. 

4 My rights and royalties 

Pluckt from my orms perforce, and giv’n away 

To upftart untbrifts. , . , 

The curious untbrift makes his cloaths too wide. 

And fpares himfelf, but would his taylor chide. Herbert. 

Yet nothing ftill; then poor and naked come ; 

Thv father will receive his unthrift home, - , 

And thy bleft Saviour’s blood difeharge the mighty fum .Dryd. 
UntHRI'FT. adj. Profufe; wafteful ; prodigal; extravagant. 

In fuch a night. 

Did Teffica Ileal from the wealthy Jew, _ 

And, with an untbrift love, did run from \ emce. Shakcjp. 
UnthrUftily. adv. Without frugality. 

Our attainments cannot be overlarge, and yet we manage 
a narrow fortune very unthriftily. Co. icr. 

Unth a 1 ftiness. n.J. Wafte; prodigality; profufion. 

The third fort are the poor by idlencfs or unthriftinejs , as 
riotous fpenders, vagabonds, loiterers. Hayward. 

The more they have hitherto embezzled their paits, the 
more fhould they endeavour to expiate that unthriftinefs, by a 
more careful managery for the future. Govern, of the Longue. 
Unthrifty, adj. 

1. Prodigal; profufe ; lavifh ; Wafteful. 

The caftle I found of good ftrengtb, having a great mote 
round about it; the work of a noble gentleman, of whofe 
unthrifty fon he had bought it. _ Sidney, b. ii. 

Can no man tell me of my unthrifty fon ? Shakefpeare. 
Our abfence makes us unthrifty to our knowledge. Shakefp. 

2. Not eafily made to thrive or fatten. A low word. 

Grains given to a hide-bound or unthrifty horfe, recover 
j-j f ni ^ ° Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

UnthriTing. adj. Not thriving; not profpering ; not grow¬ 
ing rich. 

Let all who thus unhappily employ their inventive faculty, 
confider, how unthriving a trade it is finally like to prove, 
that their falfe accufations of others will rebound in true ones 
on thcmfelves. Government of the Longue. 

To Unthro'ne. v. a. To pull down from a throne. 

Him to unthrone , we then 
May hope, when everlafting fate fhall yield 
To fickle chance, and chaos judge the.ftrife. Milton. 
To Unti e, v. a. 

1. To unbind ; to free from bonds. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Againit the churches ; though the yefty waves 
Confound and fwallow navigation up. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

2. To looien from convolution or knot. 

All that of myfelf is mine. 

Lovely Amoret, is thine ; 

, Sachariffa’s captive fain 

Would untie hi$ iron chain ; 

And thofe fcorching beams to ftiun. 

To thy gentle fhadow run. Waller. 

The chain I’ll in return untie , 

And freely thou again (halt fly. Prior . 

The fury heard ; while on Cocvtus’ brink, 

Herfnakes untied , fulphureous waters drink. Pope. 

3. To fet free from any obftrudfion. 

All the evils of an untied tongue, we put upon the ac¬ 
counts of diunkennels. Taylor. 

4. To refolve ; to clear. 

They quicken floth, perplexities untie ; 

Make roughnefs fmooth, and hardnels mollifie. Denham. 
A little more ftudy will folve thofe difficulties, untie the 
knot, and make your doubts vanifbu Watts. 

UntPed. adj. 

1. Not bound ; not gathered in a knot. 

Her hair 

Unty’d , and ignorant of artful aid, 

A-down her lhoulders loofely lay difplay’d. Prior. 

2 . Not faftened by any binding, or knot. 

Your hole fhould be ungartered, your flioe untied , and 
every thing about you demonftrating a carelefs defola- 
tion. Shakejpeare. 

Unti'l. adv. 

1. To the time that. 

Treafons are a&ed. 

As foon as thought; though they are never believ’d 
Until they come to act. Denham. 

2 . To the place that. 

In open profpedl nothing bounds our eye, 

Until the earth feems join’d unto the fky. Dryden. 

Unti'l. prep. To. Ufed of time. The other ufe is ob- 
fciete. 


UNT 


So foon as he from far defery d ...... ... 

Thofe glift’ringiarms, that heaven with light did fall. 

He rous r d himfelf full blithe, and haften’d them until. Spc'nfir. 

UntI'lled. adj. Not cultivated. . 

The o-lcbe untill’d , might plenteous crops have born ; 

Rich fruits and flow’rs, ^without the gard’ner s pains, 

Miaht ev’ry hill have crown’d, have honour d all tho plains. 

^ ‘ Blackmore on the Creation, 

Lands lain long untill’d, contrifft a four juice, which 
caufes the land to run to unprofitable trumpery. Mcrtnncr. 
The foil untill’d, a ready harvelt yields ; 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields. Pope. 

Ukt/mbered. adj. Not furniflied with timber ; weak. 

Where’s then the faucy boat, 

Whofe weak untimber*d fides but even now 
Co-rival’d greatnefs ? or to harbour fled, 

Or made a toaft for Neptune ? ■ Shakefpeare. 

UntFmely. adj. Happening before the natural time. 

Boundlefs intemp’rance hath been 
Th ’untimely emptying of the happy throne. Shakejpeare. 
Matrons and maids 

With tears lament the knight's untimely fate. Dryden . 

Such were the notes thy once-lov’d poet fung,- 
’Till death untimely Hopp’d his tuneful tongue; 

Oh juft beheld and loft ! Pope. 

UntFmely. adv. Before the natural time. 

He only fair, and what he fair hath made j 
All other fair, like flowers untimely fade. Spenfer . 

If ever he have child, abortive be it; ■ 

Prodigious and untimely brought to light. Shakefpcat 2. 

Butchers, and villains ! 

How fweet a plant have you untimely cropt ? Shakefpeare. 
Call up our friends. 

And iet them know what we mean to do. 

And what’s untimely done. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Why came I. fo untimely forth 
Into a world, which, wanting thee, 

Cou’d entertain us with no worth ? Waller. 

UntFnged. adj. 

1. Not ftained ; not difcoloured. 

It appears what beams are untinged , and which paint the 
primary, or fecondary iris. Boyle on Colours . 

2. Not infecled. 

Your inattention I cannot pardon; Pope has the fame de- 
fe£l, neither is Bolingbroke untinged with it. Swift to Gayi 
Unti'rable. adj . Indefatigable ; unwearied. 

A moft incomparable man, breath’d a6 it were 
To an untirable and continuate^goodnefs. Shakefpeare . 

UntFred. adj. Not made weary' 

Hath he fo long held out with me untir’d, 

And flops he now for breath ? Sbakefp. Rich. Ill. 

See great Marcell us ! how untir’d in toils. 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal fpoils ! Dry: 
Unti'tled. adj. [_un and title.] Having no title. 

O nation miferable ! 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody feepter’d ; 

When fhalt thou fee thy wholefome days again ? Shakefp. 
Unto. prep. [It was the old word for to ; now obfolete.] To. 
O continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. Pf. xxxvi. 

It was their hurt untruly to attribute fuch great power unto 
falfe gods. Hooker. 

She, by her wicked arts, and wily {kill. 

Unawares me wrought unto her wicked will. Spenfer. 

The ufe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the mo¬ 
ther, and by the veffels thereof convey its fuftentation. Brown. 

Children permitted the freedom of both hands, often con¬ 
fine unto the left. Broivn. 

Me, when the cold Digentian ftream revives. 

What does my friend believe I think or afk ? 

Let me yet lefs poffcfs, fo I may live, 

Whate’er of life remains unto myfelf. Temple e 

Untc/ld. adj. 

1. Not related. 

Better a thoufand fuch as I, 

Their grief untold , {hould pine and die; 

Than her bright morning, overcaft 

With fullen clouds, {hould be defac’d. Waller. 

2. Not revealed. 

Characters where obfeene words are very indecent to be 
heard : for that reafon, fuch a tale fhall be left, untold 
by me* Dryden <> 

Untouched, adj. 

1. Not touched ; not reached. 

Achilles, though dipt in Styx, yet having his heel untouched 
by that water, was {lain in that part. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Three men paffed through a fiery furnace untouched , 
unfinged. Stephens’s Sermons . 

2. Not moved ; not affedled. 

They, like perfons wholly untouched with his agonies, and 
unmoved with his paflionate intreatics, fleep away all concern 
for him pr thcmfelves. Sidney. 

3. Not 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































U N T 

3. Nbt meddled with. 

We muft purfue the fylvan lands 5 
Th’ abode of nymphs, untouch'd by former hands. Dryden. 
Several very antient trees grow upon the fpot, from whence 
they conclude, that thefe particular trails muft have lain un- 
touch'd for fome ages. AddiJ'on. 

TJ NTO / \VARl>. adj . 

T. Froward ; 'perverfe ; Vexatious ; not eafily guided, or taught. 

Have to my window ; and if fhe befroward, 

Then haft thou taught Hortenfio to be untoward . Shakefp. 

The ladies prove averfe, 

And more untoward to be won* 

T han by Caligula the moon. Hudibras. 

The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow. 

Which afterwards he found untoward , 

Or ftubborn to be kept, or too hard ; 

Any three other Jews o’th’nation. 

Might free him from the obligation. Hudibras . 

T hey were a crofs, odd, untovoard people. South. 

Some men have made a very untoward ufe of this, and 
fuch as he never intended they fhould. Woodward . 

2. Aukward ; ungraceiul. 

Vaft is my theme, yet unconceiv’d, and brings 
Untoward words, fcarce loofen’d from the things. Creech. 
Some clergymen hold down their heads within an inch of 
the cufhion ; which, befides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the beft advantage of their voice. Swift. 

Unto / wardlv. adj. Aukward; perverfe ; fro ward. 

They learn, from unbred or debauched fervants, untowardly 
tricks and vices. Locke on Education. 

Untc/wardj.y. adv. Aukwardly; ungainly; perverfely. 

He that provides for this fhort life, but takes no care for 
eternity, atfts as untowardly and as crofsly to the reafon of 
things, as can be. Tillotfon . 

He explained them very untowardly . Tillotfon. 

Untra'ceable. adj. Not to be traced. 

The workings of providence are lecret and untrciceable , by 
which it dilpofes of the lives of men. South's Sermons. 

Untra'ced. adj. Not marked by any footfteps. 

Nor wonder, if advantag’d in my flight. 

By taking wing from thy aufpicious height. 

Through untrac'd ways, and airy paths I fly, 

More boundlefs in my fancy than my eye. Denham, 

Untra'ctable. adj. \intraitable , Fr. intraEtabilis , Lat.] 

1. Not yielding to common meafures and management; not 
governable ; ftubborn. 

The French, fuppofing that they had advantage over the 
Englifh, began to be ftiff, and almoft untraftable , fharply 
prefling for fpeedy refolutions and fhort meetings. Hayward. 

If any father have a fon thus perverfe and untrattable , I 
know not what more he can do but pray for him. Locke. 

Ulcers unirafiable in the legs, with a gangrenous appear¬ 
ance in the fkin. Arbuthnot on Diet . 

2. Rough ; difficult. 

I forc’d to ride th’ untraHable abyfs. Milton. 

UtyTR a / ctaeleness. n. f Unwillingnefs, or unfitnefs to be 
regulated or managed ; ftubbornnefs. 

The great difference in mens intellectuals arifes from a 
defect in the organs of the body, particularly adapted to 
think ; or in the dulnefs or untraflablencfs of thofe faculties, 
for want of ufe. Locke. 

UntraRing. adj. Not engaged in commerce. 

Men leave eftates to their children in land, as not fo liable 
to cafualties as money, in untrading and unfkilful hands. Locke. 

Untrained, adj . 

1. Not educated ; not inftrudted ; not difeiplined. 

My wit untrain'cl in any kind of art. Shakefpeare, 

The king’s forces charged lively, and they again as ftoutly 
received the charge ; but being an untrained multitude, with¬ 
out any foldier or guide, they were foon put to flight. Hayiv. 

Life, 

To noble and ignoble, is more fweet 
Untrain'd in arms, where rafhnefs leads not on. Milton. 
No expert general will bring a company of raw, untrained 
men into the field ; but will, by little bloodlefs fkirmifhes, 
inftrutft them in the manner of the fight. Decay of Piety. 

2t. Irregular ; ungovernable. 

Gad not abroad at cv’ryqueft and call 
Of an untrained hope or paffion : 

To court each place of fortune that doth fall, 

Is wantonnefs in contemplation. Herbert. 

U n t r a n s f eR r a b l e . adj. Incapable of being given from one 
to another. 

In parliament there is a rare co-ordination of power, 
though the fovereignty remain ftill entire and untransferable, 
in the prince. Hoivel's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

Untranspa'rent. adj. Not diaphanous ; opaque. 

Though held againft the light they appear’d of a tranfparent 
yellow* yet looked on with one’s back turn’d to the light, 
they exhibited an untranjjparent blue. Boyle on Colours. 


U N T 

Untravelled, adj. 

1. Never trodden by paflengers. 

We find no open track, or eonftant maniid u <li on • , 

labyrinth, but are oft times fain to wander in A ,n t! "s 
Untravelkd parts. Brown's Pref and 

Long untravelld heaths. l] ro ”.r;. 

2. Having never feen foreign countries. 

An untravelled Englifhman cannot’ relifli all the be-,,,.- „ 

aliail mfl-nrpc • _ ^ . ^-auties of 


Italian piflures; becaufe the pollutes expreffed m S' 
often fuch as are peculiar to that country are 

To^tm'ad. *,«. To tread back 5 to go back i„ $£ 

We will untreacl the fteps of damned flight 
And, like a bated and retired flood. 

Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe 
Stoop low within thofe bounds we have o’erlookM 0/ ; r 
Lntre'asured. adj. Not laid up; not repolited. * ^ 
Her attendants 

Saw her a-bed, and in the morning early 
r The y found the bed untreafur'd of their miflrefs a 
Intre'atable; adj. Not treatable; not practicable ^ 

Men are of fo unbeatable a temper, that nothing can he 
obtained of them. r d- 

Untri'ed. adj. >f e K <>. 

1. Not yet attempted. 

It behoves, 

From hard eflays, and ill fuccefles paft* 

A faithful leader, not to hazard all 

Through ways of danger, by himfelf untry'd. Milton. 

That fl\e no ways nor means may leave untry d, 

Thus to herfifter fhe herfelf apply’d. ZW,™ 

2 . Not yet experienced. 

Never more 

Mean I to try, what rafh untry'd I fought, 

The pain of abfence from thy fight. Milton's Par . Loj}. 
The happieft of mankind overlooking thofe folid blefHnas 
which they already have, fet their hearts upon fomewhat which 
they want; fome untry'd pleafure, which, if they could but 
tafte, they fhould then be compleatly bleft. Atterbury. 

Self-prefervation, the long acquaintance of foul and body, 
the untry'd condition of a reparation, are fufficient reafons not 
to turn our backs upon life, out of an humour. Collier. 
Eternity ! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry d being. 

Through what newicenes and changes muft we pa fa ? AddJ, 

3. Not having pafled trial. 

The father fecure, 

Ventures his filial virtue, though untry'd, 

Againft whate’er may tempt. Miltons Par. Regain'd: 

UNtriu'mphable. adj. Which allows no triumph. 

What towns, what garrifons might you, 

With hazaref of this blood fubdue; 

Which now y’are bent to throw away 

In vain, untriumphable fray l Hudibras « 

Untro'dden. \ ad i’ Not P affed > not mar ked by thefoot. 

'Fhe way he came, not having mark’d, return 
Was difficult, by human fteps unrod. Paradifc Regain'd. 

Now while the heav’n by the fun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 

And all the fpangled hoft keep watch. Milton . 

A garland made of fuch new bays, 

And {ought in fuch untrodden ways, 

As no man’s temples e’er did crown. Waller . 

Who was the firft to explore th’ untrodden path, 

When life was hazarded in ev’ry ftep l Addifon's Cato. 
Untro'lleb. adj. Not bowled ; not rolled along. 

Hard fate ! untroll'd is now the charming dye ; 

The playhoufe and the parks unvifited muft lie. Drydsn. 
Untro'i/bled adj. 

1. Not difturbed by care, forrow, or guilt. 

Quiet untroubled foul, awake 1 awake ! 

Arm, fight and conquer, for fair England’s fake. ShaLfp 

2. Not agitated ; not confuted. 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 

After his airy jaunt, though hurry’d fore, 

Hungry and cold, betook him to his reft. Milton. 

3. Not interrupted in the natural courfe. 

Would they think with how imall allowance 
Untroubled nature doth herfelf luffice. 

Such fuperfluities they would defpife. Fairy Jo’ye n - 

4. Tranfparent; clear. 

The equal diftributionof the fpiritsin the liquor with tnetnn 
gible parts, ever reprefenteth bodies clear arid untroubled. Rih*n> 
Untru'e. adj. 

1. Falfe; contrary to reality. 

liy what coiiftnuftion fhn.ll any man make thcie cor H J '. ,r ' 
foils true, holding that diftiuction untrue. 1 uuKtr. 

Thar a veflcl filled with afhes, will receive the like q uan 
tity of water, that it would have done it it had been empT 
utterly wit rue, for the water will not go in by a filth part. 
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Suckling . 


o Falfe; not faithful. 

I cannot break fo fweet a bond, 

Uriels I prove untrue ; 

Nor can I ever be fo fend, 

To prove untrue for you. 

Flora commands thofe nymphs and knights, 

Who liv’d in flothful eafe, and loofe delights : 

Who never aefts of honour durft purfue, 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue. Dryden. 
UNTRULY, adv. Fallely ; not according t b truth. 

It was their hurt untruly to attribute fo great power unto 
falfe crods. Hooker-, b. Vi 

" On thefe mountains it is generally received that the ark 
refted, but untruly. Raleigh's Hi ft. of the World, 

UnTRo'stiness. n. f Unfaithfulnels. 

Secretary Peter, under pretence of gravity, covered much 
untrujlinefs of heart. Hayward, 

Untru'th. n. f 

1. Falfehood ; contrariety to reality. 

2. Moral falfehood ; not veracity. 

He who is perfeft, and abhors Untruth, 

With heavenly influence infpires my youth. Sandys. 

3. Treachery ; want of fidelity. 

I would. 

So my untruth had not provok’d him to it. 

The king had cut off my head with my brother’s. Shakefp. 

4. Falfe aflertion. 

In matter of 1 peculation or practice, no untruth can poffibly 
avail the patron and defender iong; and things moft truly, 
are likewife moft behovefully fpoken. Hooker , b. iii. 

There is little hope for common juftice in this difpute, 
from a man, who lays the foundations of his reafonings in fo 
notorious an untruth. Atterbury. 

Untu / nabi.e. adj , Unharmonious; not mufical. 

My news in dumb filence will I bury, 

For they are harfh, untunable, and bad. Shakefpeare. 

A luteftring, merely unequal in its parts, giveth a harfh 
and untunable found ; which firings we call falfe. Bacon . 

His harfh untunable pipe is no more fit than a raven’s, to 
join with the mufick of a choir. Tatler, N° 54. 

To Unti/ne. v. a. 

1. To make incapable of harmony. 

Take but degree away, untune that firing, 

And hark what difeord follows. Shakefpeare . 

When the laft and dreadful hour. 

This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 

The trumpet fhall be heard on high. 

The dead fhall live, the living die. 

And mufick fhall untune the fky. Dryden. 

The captives, as their tyrant fhall require, 

' That they fliould breathe the fong, and touch the lyre. 

Shall fay ; can Jacob’s fervile race rejoice. 

Untun'd the muiick, and difus’d the voice ? Prior. 

2. To diforder. 

• O you kind geds ! 

Cure, this great breach in his abufed nature; 

Th’ untuned and jarring fenfes, O wind up 
Of this child-changed father. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Untu'rned. adj. Not turned. 

New crimes invented, left unturn'd no ftone. 

To make my guilt appear, and hide his own Dryden. 
So eager hath the inquifitive part of mankind been to bring 
this matter to a fair iffue, that no ftone hath been left unturned, 
no way, whereby thefe things could have been brought forth 
of the fea, but one or other hath pitch’d upon. Woodward. 
Untu'tored. adj. Uninftru£!ed; untaught. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ftern untutor'd churl ; and noble ftock 
Was graft with crab-tree flip, whole fruit thou art. Shakefp. 

Thy even thoughts with fo much plainnels flow, 

Their fenfe untutor d infancy may know : 

\ et to fuch height is all that plainnels wrought. 

Wit may admire, and letter’d pride be taught. Prior. 
ToUntwi'ne v.a. 

1. To open what is held together by convolution. 

But fince the fitters did fo foon untwine 
So fair a thread. I’ll ftrive to piece the line. Waller. 

2. To open what is wrapped on itfelf. 

It turns finely and foftly three or four turns, caufed by the 
untwining of the beard by the moifture. Bacon. 

3> Fo feparate that which clafps round any thing. 

Divers worthy gentlemen of England, all the Syren 
fongs of Italy could never untwine from the maft of God’s 
word. A)cham _ 

1 0 Untwi ST. v.a. To feparate any things involved in each 
other, or wrapped up on themfelves. 

Untwijling his deceitful clew. 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Fairy Dueen. 
The intereft of prince and people is fo enfolded in a mu- 
tual embrace, that they cannot be untwijled without pulline 
limb Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


Milton . 

Dryden <> 
are bene- 


Unlwijling all the chains that tie 
The hidden foul of harmony. 

No, I’ll untwijl you ; 

I have occalion for your ftay on earth; 

Tarred hempen ropes cut fmall and untwij 
ficial for lands. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Untwijl a wire, and from her gums 
A fet of teeth completely comes. Swift. 

ToUnty'. v.a. [See Untie.] To loofe. 

O time ! thou muft untangle this* not I : 

It is too hard a knot for me t’ unty. Shakefpeare. 

To Unva'il. v.a. To uncover; to ftrip of a veil. I his 
word is unvail, or unveil, according to its etymology. See 

Vail, -and Veil. _ t 

Troy reviv’d, her mourning face unvaiPd. Denham. 

Now unveil'd, the toilet ftands difplay’d. 

Each iilver vafe in myftick order laid. Pope. 

UnvaTuable. adj. Ineftimable ; being above price. 

Secure the innocence of children, by imparting to them the 
unvaluable bleffing of a virtuous and pious education. Atterb. 
Unvalued, adj. 

1. Not prized ; neglecfted. 

He may not, as unvalued perfons do. 

Carve for himfelf; for on his choice depends 
The fafety and the health of the whole ftate. 

2. Ineftimable ; above price. 

I thought I faw a thoufand fearful wrecks; 

Ineftimable ftones, unvalu'd jewels. Shakefpeare, 

Un vanquished. Not conquered ; not overcome; 

Shall I for lucre of the reft unvanquijh'd. 

Detract fo much from that prerogative. 

As to be called but viceroy of the whole ? Shakefpeare. 
Viftory doth more often fall by error of the unvanquijhed, 
than by the valour of the victorious. Hayward, 

They rife unvanquijh'd. Miltons Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

Unva / riable. adj. [invariable, Fr.] Not changeable; not mut¬ 
able. 

The two great hinoes of morality ftand fixt and unvariable 
as the two poles : whatever is naturally conducive to the com¬ 
mon intereft, is good ; and whatever has a contrary influence, 
is evil. Norris. 

Unvaried, adj. Not changed ; not diverfified; 

If authors cannot be prevailed with to keep clofe to truth 
and inftru&ion, by unvaried terms, and plain, unfophifticated 
arguments ; yet it concerns readers not to be impoled on. Locke » 
They ring round the fame unvaried chimes. 

With fure returns of ftill-expedfed rhymes. Pope$ 

Unvarnished, adj . 

Not overlaid with varnifti. 


Shakefp. 


1. 

2 . 


Not adorned ; not decorated. 


I will a round, unvarnijh'd tale deliver, 

Of my whole courfe of love ; what drugs* what charms 
I won his daughter with. Shakefp. Othello. 

UnvaRying. adj. Not liable to change. 

We cannot keep by us any (tanding, unvarying meafure of 
duration, which confifts in a conftant fleeting fuccelfion, <as 
we can of certain lengths of extenlion, as inches marked out 
in permanent parcels of matter. Locke , 

To Unve / il. v a. [See Veil and Vail ] 

1. To uncover; to diveft of a veil; 

The moon. 

Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerlefs light. Milton, 

To the limpid ftream direct thy way. 

When the gay morn unveils her fmiling ray, Pop>e. 

2. To difclofe ; to Ihow. 

The providence, that’s in a watchful ftate. 

Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold ; 

Does ev’n our thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles. Shak. 
Unve'iledly. adv. Plainly ; without difguife. 

Not knowing what ufe you will make of what has been 
unveiledly communicated to you, I was unwilling that fome 
things, which had coft me pains, fhould fall into any man’s 
hands, that {'corns to purchafe knowledge with pains. Boyle , 
UnveNtilated. adj. Not fanned by the wind. 

This animals, to fuccour life, demand ; 

Nor fhould the air unventilated ftand ; 

The idle deep corrupted would contain 

Blue deaths. Blackmore's Creation . 

UnveRitable. adj. Not true. 

All thefe proceeded upon unveritable grounds. Brown . 

UnveRsed. adj. Unacquainted; unfkilled. 

Not eaftern monarchs, on their nuptial day* 

In dazzling gold and purple fhine fo gay. 

As the bright natives of th’ unlabour’d field* 

Unvers'd in lpinning, and in looms unfkill’d. Blackmore. 
UnveRed. adj. Untroubled ; undifturbed. 

With a bleft and unvext retire, 

With unhack’d fwords, and helmets all unbruis’d, 

We will bear home that lufty blood again. Shakefheart 
Unvex'd with thought of wants which may betide; 

Ur for to-morrow’s dinner to provide. Dryden's Juvenal 

3 ° A U.;- 
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Sidneyi kst ii. 


Shakefp, Othello, 


Dryden. 


anfwer what he was. 

One, whofe eyes. 

Albeit unufcd to the melting mood, 

Dropt tears as fall as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 

What art thou ? 

Not from above : no, thy wan looks betray 
Diminifh’d light, and eyes unus’d to day. 

Uni/seful. adj. Ufelefs; ferving no purpofe. 

I was perfuaded, by experience, that it might not be un - 
ufeful in the capacities it was intended for. . Glanville. 

Birds flutter with their wings, when there is but a little 
-down upon them, and they are as yet utterly unufeful'iox 
flying. More's Antidote againjt Atbefin. 

As when the building gains a furer flay, 

We take th’ iqiujeful. fcaffolding away. Dryden, 

Pleas’d to find his age 

Declining, not unujeful to his lord. Philips. 

Unu'sual. ad}. , Not common ; not frequent; rare. 

With this unufual and flrange courfe they went on, till 
God, in whofe iheavieft worldly judgments.I nothing doubt 
but that there may lie hidden mercy, gave them over to their 
own inventions. Hooker. 

You gam your point, if your induftrious art 
Can make unufual words eafy and plain. Rcfcommon. 

A fprightly red vermilions all her face; 

And her eyes languifh with unufual grace. Granville. 

That pecuiiar turn, that the words ihould appear new, yet 
not unufual , but very proper to his auditors. Felton. 

The river flows redundant, and attacks 
The ling’ring remnant with unufual tide. Philips , 

Uni/sualness. 7z.yi Uncommonnefs; infrequency. 

It is the unujualnefi of the time, not the appearance, that 
furptizes Alcinous. Broome . 

Un l/t'J erabl . adj. Ineffable; inexpreffible, 

Sighs now breath’d 

. 'Unutterable ; which the fpirit.of pray’r' 

Infpir’d, and wing’d for heav’n with fpeedier flight 
Than loudeft oratory. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

It wounds my foul 

To think of your unutterable forrows. 

When youfhall find Hippolitus was guiltlefs. Smith. 

Unvu'lnerable. adj. Exempt from wound: not vulner¬ 
able. 

The god of foldiers inform 
Thy thoughts with noblenefs, that thou may’ft prove 
To fbarne unV.ulnerable, and flick i’ th’ wars 
Like a great fea mark, flanding every flaw. Sbakefpeare . 



Sha’ efpeare. 


n vi "ola ted. adj Not injured ; not broken. 

Herein you war againfl: your reputation, 

And draw within the compafs of fufpedt 
Th’ unviolated honour of your wife. 

He, with lingular conflancy, preferved his duty and fidelity 
to his rnajefly unviolated. C arendon. 

i his firength diffus’d 

No lefs through all my finews, joints, and bones, 

T han thine, while I preferv’d t'nefe locks unfhorn, 

The pledge of my unviolated vow. Milton. 

UnviYtuous. adj. Wanting virtue. 

If they can find in their hearts that the poor, unvirtuous, fat 
knight lhall be any further affiicled, we two will be the 
miniflers. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

U nvEsite io.. adj. Not reforted to. 

In lome wild zone 

Dwell, not unvifited of heav’n’s fair light. 

Secure. Milton’s. Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

The playhoufe and the park unvifited mull lie. Dryden. 
u NuViform. adj. Wanting uniformity. 

Such an ununiform piety fs in many fo exadlly apportioned 
to Satan’s interejfl, that he has no caufe to wifh the change 
of his tenure. Decay of Piety. 

Un vo yageable. adj. Not to be paffed over or voyaged. 

Not this unuoyage.abh, gulph obfeure, 

Detain from following thy illuflrious track. Mjlton. 

Unu / rged. adj. Not incited; notpreffed. 

I he time was once, when thou unurg’d would’fl vow, 
That never words were mufick to thine car, 

Unlefs I fpake. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

Unused, adj. 

1. Notputtoufe; unemployed. 

She, whole hufband about that time died, forgetting the 
abfent Plangus, or, at. leafl, not hoping of him to attain fo 
afpiring a purpofe, left no art unified, which might keep 
the line from breaking, whereat the fifh was already 
taken. Sidney . 

Sure he that made us with fuch. large difeourfe. 

Looking before and after, gave us not ; 

That capability and godlike reafon. 

To rufl in us unus’d. Sbakefpeare’s. Hamlet. 

2. Not accuftomed. 

He, unuj'ed to fuch. entertainment, did fhortly and plainly 


v. 
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Unwa'kened. adj. Not roufed from fleen 

The more 

His wonder was, to find unwaken’d Eve 
With trefl'es difeompos’d. Milton's P Tdt 

LnwaYled. adj. Having no walls. J } 

He came to Tauris, a great and rich city but „ , 
and of nQ ftrength. KnolUs > s fi™ 

Ukwa'res adv. Unexpefledly; before any caution 

pectation. 5 ur 

She, by her wicked arts, 

Too falfe and ilrong for earthly fkill or might, 

Unwares me wrought unto her wicked will. ’ p a \., ® 

His loving mother came upon a day * ^ 

Unto the woods, to fee her little fon, 

And chanc’d unwares to meet him in the way, 

After his fports and cruel paftime done. ' Fairfax /• 

^ Still we fail, while prOfperous blows the wind ^ ^ 
I ill on fome fecret rock unwares we light. * F ' f 
Unwarily, adv. Without caution ; cardefsly. Tf’ 
The bell part of my powers 
IVere in the wafhes all unwarily 

Devour’d by the unexpected flood. Bbahfp em 

If I had not unwarily engaged myfelf for the prefeni 
publilhing it, I fhould have kept it till I had look’,! 
over it. jf.fi 

By fuch principles, they renounce their le 2 al claim tcflf 
berty and property, and unwarily fubmit to what they reallv 
ahhor. Freeholder,^ '.jq. 


Unw ariness, n.f [from unwary.'] - Want of caution • care- 
leffnefs. ’ 

The fame temper which inclines us to a defire of fame 
naturally betrays us into fuch flips and unwarineffes , as are not 
incident to men of a contrary difpofition. Spectator, N° 2 r & 

UnwaTlike. adj. Not fit for war; not ufed to war; not mi¬ 
litary. 

He fafely might old troops to battle lead, 

Againfl th’ unwarlihe Perfian, and the Mede ; 
W'boiehafty flight did from a bloodlefs field. 

More lpoils than honour to the vidtor yield. Waller. 

Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome, 

Triumph abroad, fecure our peace at home. Drylen. 
Unwa'rned. adj. Not cautioned ; not made wary. 

Unexperienced young men, if unwarn’d, take one thin» 

. for another, and judge by the outfide. Lock, 

May hypocrites, 

That flyly fpeak one thing, another think. 

Drink on unwarn’d, till by inchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Philips. 

Unwa rrantable. adj. Not defenfible ; not to bejuftified; 
not allowed. 

At very diflant removes an extemporary intercourfe is fea- 
fible, and may be compafled without unwarrantable coi'refpon- 
. dence with the people of the air. Glanville. 

He who does an unwarrantable action through a falfe infor¬ 
mation, which he ought not to have believed, cannot in rea¬ 
fon make the guilt of one iin the excufeof another. South, 
Unwarrantably, adv. Not juflifiably; not defenfibly. 

A true and humble fenfe of your own unworthinefs, will 
not fuffer you to rife up to that confidence, which fome 
men unwarrantably pretend to, nay, unioarrantably require 
of others. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

Unwarr anted, adj. Not afeertained ; uncertain. 

The fubjedts of this kingdom believe it is not legal for 
them to be enforced to go beyond the leas, without their 
. own confent, Upon hope of an unwarranted conqueft; but 
to refill an invading enemy, the fubjedl mull be commanded 
out of the counties where they inhabit. Bacon. 

UnwaRy. adj. 

j. Wanting caution; imprudent; hafty; precipitate. 

Nor think me ; fo unwary. 

To bring my feet again into the fnare 

Where once I have been caught. Milton's Agonijles. 

So fpake the falfe archangel, and infus’d 
Bad influence into th’ unwary breall. 

So talk’d the fpirited fly fnake ; andTve, 

Yet more amaz’d, unwary thus reply’d. 

.Turning. Abort, lie ftruck with all his might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight: 

Deep was the wound.; ■ 

Propofitions about, religion are jnfinuated into the unwary, 
as well as unbiafled understandings of children, and riveted 
there-by long cuftom. Locke. 

2. Unexpected. ObfoLete., 

All in the open hall amazed flood, ‘ ' 

At fuddennefs of 'that unwary fight. 

And wonder’d at his breathlefs haflyrrfood. Fairy ^iieen, 

Unwa'^hen' | aC ^' :w - a ^ 1 ‘ e ^ 5 not cleanfed by walhing. 

Another lean uhwajh’d artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. Shakefp. 
To eat with univa/hen hands defileth not a man, Matth.x y. 
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He accepts of no unclean, no unwajhed Sacrifice ; and if re¬ 
pentance ulher notin, prayer will never find admittance. Duppa. 
” When the fleece is Ihorn, if fvveat remains 

Unwajb’d, it foaks into their empty veins. ^ Dryden. 
Unwanted, adj. Notconfumed; not diminiflied. 

Why have thole rocks fo long unwajled Rood, 

Since, lavifh of their flock, they through the flood 
Have, ages part, their melting cryflal fpread. 

And with their fpoils the liquid regions fed ? Blackmore. 

Unwasting. adj. Not growing lefs ; not decaying. 

Pureft love’s unwajling treafure ; 

Conftant faith, fair hope, long leifure ; 

Sacred Hymen! thele are thine. < Pope. 

UnwaTed. adj. Not ufed to travel; not feafoned in the road. 
Beafts,t hat have been l id oft' tHfeir legs, are as much for a 
man’s ufe, as colts that are unwayed, and will not goat all. Suckl. 
UnweRvkened. adj. Not weakened. 

By reafon of the exfuclion of fome air out of the glafs, 
the elaftical power of the remaining air was very much debi¬ 
litated, in comparifon of the unweakened preffure of the ex¬ 
ternal air. ^ Boyle. 

Unwe'aponed. adj. Not fumifhed with offenfive arms. 

As the beafts are armed with fierce teeth, paws, horns, 
and other bodily inftruments of much advantage againfl un- 
weaponed men ; fo hath reafon taught man to ftrengthen his 
hand with fuch offenfive arms, as no creature elfe can well 
avoid. _ Raleigh. 

Unwe'ariable. adj. Not to be tired. 

Defire to referable him in goodnefs, maketh them un- 
weariable. Hooker , b. i. 

Unwe / aried. adj. 

1. Not tired ; not fatigued. 

The Creator from his work 
Defifting, though unwearied, up return’d. 

Their bloody talk unweary d, ftill they ply. 

Still th’ unwearyd fire purfues the tuneful ftrain. Dryden. 

2. Indefatigable; continual; not to be fpent; not finking under 
fatigue. 

Joy’d to range abroad in frefh attire, 

Through the wide compafs of the airy ccaft. 

And with unwearied limbs each parr t’ enquire. 

Godlike his unweary d bounty flows ; 

Firft loves to do, then loves the cood he does. 

A winged virtue through th’ etherial fky, 

From orb to orb, unweary’d doft thou fly. 

An unwearied devotion-in the feryice of God, recommend¬ 
ed the gofpel to the world. Rogers’s Sermons. 

The righteous fhall certainly be-faved, but then the chriftian 
character of a righteous man implies a conftant, unwearied 
perfeverance in many painful inftances of duty. Rogers. 

To UnweRry. v. a. To refrefh after wearinefs. 

It unwearies, and refrefties more than any thing, after too 
great labour. Temple. 

Unwed, adj. Unmarried. 

This fervitude makes you to keep unwed. Shakefp. 

Unw-eTgeable. adj. Not to be cloven. 

Merciful heav’n ! 

Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 
Split’ft the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 

Than the loft myrtle. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafure. 

Unwee'ded. adj. Not cleared from weeds. 

Fie ! ’tis an iviweeded garden, 

That grows to feed ; things rank, and grofs in nature, 
Poffefs it merely. Sbakefpeare’s Hamlet . 

Unwee'ped. adj. Not lamented. Now unwept. 

He muft not float upon his w r atrv bier 
Unweept , and welter to the parching wind. 

Without the meed of fome melodious tear. Milton. 

Unwee't.ing. adj. Ignorant; unknowing. 

Her feeming dead he found with feigned fear, 

a i • D J 

As all umveeting of that well fhe knew; 

And pained himfelf with bufy care to rear 

Her out of carelefs lwoon. Fairy Fhicen, b. i. 

But contrary, umveeting he fulfilled 
i he purpos'd counfel, pre-ordain’d and fix’d 
Of the moft high. Paradife Regain’d . 

UnweRghed. adj. 

Not examined by the balance. 

Solomon left all the veflels unweighed, becaufe they were 
exceeding many. l viL 

2* JNot conlidcred ; negligent. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this Flemifh drunkard pickt 
out of my converfation, that he dares in this manner effay 
why he hath not been thrice in my company. Shakefp. 
Faughter, what words have pafs’d thy lips unweigh’d. 
Deem not unjuflly by my doom oppreft, 

Of human race the wifeft, and the beft. Pope’s OdyKy 
unweighing, adj. Inconfiderate; thoughtlefs; ^ 

. Wife ? wh Y> no queftion but he Nvas—a very fuperfici?al, 
ignorant, unweighmg fellow. ShakeiPea-^e. 

ceived C ° ME ’ Not P lea ^ in gi grateful; not well r e- 


Spenfer. 

Denham. 


Tickell. 


me ? 




Such welcome and umvelcome things at once, 

*Tis hard to reconcile. Shake]}. Macbeth. 

Soon as th’ umvelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at heaven-gate, aifpleas’d 
All were who heard. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. x. 

Though he that brings umvelcome news 
Has but a lofing office, yet he that (hews 
Your danger firft, and then your way to fafety. 

May heal that wound he made. Denham’s Sophy. 

Forc’d from her prcfcnce, arid condemn’d to live; 
Unwelcome freedom, and unthank’d reprieve. Dryden. 
From the very firft inftances of perception, fome things 
are grateful, and others unwelcome to them; fome things that 
they incline to, and others that they fly. Locke . 

Such hafty nights as thefe, would give very unwelcome^ inter¬ 
ruptions to our labours. Bentley’s Sermons. 

UnweYt. adj. Not lamented ; not bemoaned. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan’d ; 

Y'our widow dolours like wife be unwept. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

We, but the flaves that mount you’fo the throne : 

A bafe, ignoble crowd, without a na:me ; 

Unwept, unworthy of the fun’ral flame ; 

By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 

UnweR. adj. Not moift. 

Once I meant to meet 

My fate with face unmov’d, and eyes unwet ; 

Yet fincc I have thee here in narrow room, 

My tears flhall fet thee firft afloat within thy tofnb. Dryden; 
Unweii'pt. adj. Not punifhed ; not corrfrfted with the red. 
Tremble, thou wretch, 

That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 

Univhipt of juftice. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Once I caught him in a lie ; 

And then, unwhipt , he had the grace to cry 
Unwhc/lesome. adj. 

1. Infalubrious ; mifehievous to health. 

The difeovery of the difpofition of the-air, is good for tlve 
prognofticks of wholcfotne and unwholefovie years. Bacon. 

. There I a prifoner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon’d alio, clofe and damp, 

Unwholefome draught ; but here I find amends, 

The breath of heav’n frcfh-blowing, pure arid fweet. 

With day- fpring -born ; here leave me to- refpire. Milton. 
How can any one be affured, that his meat and drink are 
not poifoned, and made ttnwbolefome before they are brought to 
him ?• South. 

Rome is never fuller of nobility than in fiirrimer ; for the 
country towns are fo infefted with unwholefome vapours, that 
they dare not truft thcpifelves in them* while the heats 
laft. ’ Held fon dn Italy. 

Children born healthy, often contract difeat es from an 
unwholefome nurfe. A. huthnot on Diet. 

2 . Corrupt; tainted. • : • ;v v.j 

We’ll ule this unwholefome humidity; this grofs# wtfery 
pumpion : we’ll teach hiiiVto know turtles from jays. Shakefp. 
Unwi'eldily. adv. Heavily; with difficult motion. 

Unvffeldily they wallow firft in ooze ; 

Then in the ftiady covert feek repofe. • > • • Dryden. 

Unwi'eldiness. n.J. Heaviriefs ; diflioulty- tb move, or be 
moved. 1 ' • -- ' y ” 

T’o what a cumberfome unwieldinefs. 

Arid burdenous'corpulence- my. love haT-gibWri, 

But that I made it feed’ upon 

That which love word endures, diferetiori. Donne. 

The fuppofed unwielcfiricfs of its maffy bulk, grounded upon 
our experience of the inaptitude of great and. heavy bodies to 
motion ? lib mere impofture of our fenfes. 

U’nwiRldy. ddj. Unmanageable ; not eafily 
moved ; bulky ; weighty ; ponderous. 

An ague, meeting many humours in a f ^t,' unwieldy body 
of fifty-eight years old, in four or five fits,- carried him out 
of the world. Clarendon. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unwieldy , enormous in their gait, 

Tempeft the ocean. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. vii. 

Umvicldy turns of wealth, which highe'r h’i'ount, 

Than files of marfhal’d figures can account. Dryden * 

Nothing here JB’ unwieldy rock avails, ' > 

Rebounding harmlefs from the plaited feales, 

That, firmly join’d, pteferv’d him from a wound, : 

With native armour crufted all around. Addifons Ovid. 
What carriage 1 caffbear away all the rude and unwieldy lop¬ 
pings of a branchy tree at ofiee ? Watts’s Irnpr. of the Mind. 
Unwi'lling. adj. Loath; not contented ; not inclined ; not 
complying by inclination. 

The nature of man is unwilling to continue doing that 
wherein it fhall always cbndemn itfelf. - - . / Hooker, b. v. 

if thou doft find him tractable. 

Encourage him, and tell him all our r’&ifbns; 

If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling , : 

Be thou fo too. Sbakefpeare' s Rich. ITT. 

If 


Glanville. 
movin'g or 
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If the fun rife unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brows, and fpots upon his face, 

Sufpedt a drizzling day. Dryden. 

Heav’n’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear; 

More pow’rful gods have torn thee from my fide, 

Unwilling to refign, and doom’d a bride. Dryden. 

Unwillingly, adv. Not with good-will; not without loath- 
nefs. 

The whining fchool-boy, with his fatchel. 

And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. Shakefp. As You Like It. 

A feaft the people hold to Dagon, and forbid 
Laborious works, unwillingly this reft 
Their fuperftition yields. Milton's Agonijles. 

Still difmay’d 

fey feas or ikies, unwillingly they flay’d. Denham. 

Thefe men were once the prince’s foes, and then 
Unwillingly they made him great: but now. 

Being his friends, {hall willingly undo him. Denham . 

The dire contagion fpreads fo faft. 

That where it feizes, all relief is vain ; 

And therefore muft umvillingly lay wafte 
7 'hat country, which would elfe the foe maintain. Dryden. 
Unwillingness, n.f Loathnefs; difmclination. 

Obedience, with profeffed unwillingnefs to obey, is no bet¬ 
ter than manifeft difobedience. Hooker , h. v. 

What moved the man to yield to her perfuafions ? Even 
the fame caufe that hath moved all men fince, an unwil¬ 
lingnefs to grieve her, and make her fad, left fhe fhould pine, 
and be overcome with forrow. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 
I fee with what unwillingnefs 
You lay upon me this command, and through your fears 
Difcern your love, and therefore muft obey you. Denham. 
There is in moft people a reludtance and unwillingnefs to 
be forgotten. We obferve, even among the vulgar, how 
fond they are to have an infeription over their grave. Swift. 
ToUnwi'nd. v. a. pret. and part, paffive unwound. 

1. To feparate any thing convolved ; to untwift ; to untwine. 

All his fubjedts having by lome years learned, fo to hope 
for good and fear harm, only from her, that it fhould 
have needed a ftronger virtue than his, to have unwound fo 
deeply an entered vice. Sidney, b. ii. 

Empirick politicians ufe deceit: 

You boldly fhew that {kill which they pretend. 

And work by means as noble as your end ; 

Which fhould you veil, we might unwind the clue, 

As men do nature, till we came to you. Dryden. 

2. To difentangle ; to loofe from entanglement. 

Defiring to ferve God as they ought; but being not fo 
{killful as in every point to unwind themfelves, where the 
fnares of glofing fpeech lie to entangle them, are in mind 
not ^.little troubled, when they hear fo bitter invectives again ft 
that, which this church hath taught them to reverence as 
holy. Hooker, b. v. 

As you unwind her love from him. 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none. 

Bottom it on me. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

To Unwind, v.n. To admit evolution. 

Put the bottoms into clean fealding water, and they will 
eafily unwind. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Unwi'ped. adj. Not cleared. 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood. 

So were their daggers, which unwip'd we found 
Upon their pillows. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

UnwPse. adj. Weak; defective in wifdom. 

O good, but moft unwife patricians ! why. 

You grave, but recklefs fenators, have you thus 
Giv’n Hydra here to chufe an officer ? Shakefp Coriolanus. 
Be not ta’en tardy by unwife delay. Shakefpeare. 

He who of thofe delights can judge, and fpare 
To interpofe them oft, is not unwife. Milton. 

This the Greeks fay, this the barbarians ; the wife and the 
unwife. Tillotfon. 

When kings grow ftubborn, flothful, or unwife , 

Each private man for publick good fhould rife. Dryden. 

When the balance of power is duly fixt in a ftate, nothing 
is more dangerous or unwife , than to give way to the firft 
fteps of popular encroachments. Swift. 

Unwi'sely. adv. Weakly ; not prudently ; not wifely. 

Lady Zelmane, like fome, unwifely liberal, that more 
delight to give prefents than pay debts, chofe rather to be- 
flow her love upon me, than to recompenfe him. Sidney. 
Unwifely we the wifer Eaft 
Pity, fuppofing them opprefs’d 

With tyrant’s force. Waller. 

To Unwish. v. a. To wifh that which is, not to be. 

My liege, would you and I alone, 

Without more help, could fight this royal battle.- 

-——Why now thou haft umvijh'd five thoufand men ; 
Which likes me better than to wifh us one. Shakefpeare. 
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To defire there were no God, were plainly to umollh .if. 
own being, which muft be annihilated in the fubft, Jr 
that effence, which fubftantially fupporteth them D° n 
Unwi'shed. adj. Not fought; not defired. * 

So jealous is fhe of my love to her daughter, that I 
yet begin to open my mouth to the unevitable Philociea^ 
that her unwifhed prefence gave my tale a conclufion }lf 
it had a beginning. * ror ® 

To his unwifhed yoke ‘ >le F 

My foul confents not to give fov’reignty. Shake ft 

While heaping unwifo'd wealth I diftant roam ^ 
The beft of brothers at his natal home 
By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife. 

Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life. 



can. 


Unwi'st. adj. Unthought of; not known. 


Rope. 
Spenfer. 
Not ufed. 


Shakefp 


cart. 


To Unwi't. v. a. To deprive of underftandino-. 

Friends all but now; even now 
In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Diverting them for bed ; and then, but now, 

As if fome planet had nnwitted men, 

Swords out, anu tilting one at other’s breafts. 
Unwithdra'wing. adj. Continually liberal. 

Wherefore did nature pour her bounties forth, 

With fuch a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks r Milton 

Unwithstoo'd. adj. Not oppofed. 

Creily plains, 

And Agincourt, deep ting’d with blood, confefs 
What the Silures vigour unwithjlood, 

Cou’d do in rigid fight. 

Unwitnessed, adj. Wanting evidence ; wanting notice. " 
Leaft their zeal to the caufe fhould any way be umvit- 
neffed. Hooker. 

Unwi't ting ly. adv. [Properly unweetingly, from unweeting. ] 
Without knowledge; without confcioufnefs. 

In thefe fatal things it falls out, that the high-working; 
powers make fecond caufes unwittingly aceeflary to their de¬ 
terminations. Sidney. 

Thofe things are termed moft properly natural agents, 
which keep the law of their kind unwittingly , as the heavens 
and elements of the world, which can do no otherwife than 
they do. Hooker, b. i. 

Atheifts repudiate all title to heaven, merely for prefent 
pleafure ; befides the extreme madnefs of running fuch a de- 
fperate hazard after death, they unwittingly deprive themfelves 
here of that tranquillity they leek for. Bentley. 

Unwonted, adj. 

I. Uncommon; unufual; rare; infrequent: 

His fad, dull eyes, funk deep in hollow pits, 

Could not endure th’ unwonted fun to view. Fairy kfueen. 


My father’s of a better nature 


• v came from him. 
wonted meteor is portentous, 


and 


2 . 


Than he appears by fpeech ; this is unwonted 

Shakefpeare. 
fome divine 
Glanville. 

arc ireath, quick pulfe, and heaving of my heart, 
All iigns ot lome umvonted change appear. Dryden. 

Unaccuftomed ; unufed. 

Philociea, who blufhing, and withal fmiling, making 
fhamefaftnefs pleafant, and pleafure fhamefaft, tenderly moved 
her feet, umvonted to feel the naked ground. Sidney , b. u. 

Sea calves umvonted to freih waters fly. Msy. 

O how oft lhail he 

On faith and changed gods complain ; and feas 
Rough with black winds and ftorms, 

Unwonted fhall admire. Milton. 

Unwor/king. adj. Living without labour. 

Lazy and unworking fliopkeepers in this being worfe than 
gamefters, do not only keep fo much of the money of a 
country in their hands, but make the publick pay them 
for it. Locke. 

Unwo'rshipped. adj. Not adored. 

He refolv’d to leave 

Unworfhipp'd, unobey’d the throne fupreme. Mdton. 

Unworthily, adv. Not according to defert; either above 
or below merit. 

I vow’d, bafe knight, 

To tear the garter from thy craven leg. 

Which I have done, becaufe unworthily 

Thou waft inftalled. Shakefp. Hen. V . 

Fearing left my jealous aim might err, 

And fo unworthily difgrace the man, 

I gave him gentle looks. Shakefpeare. 

If we look upon the Odyfley as all a fi<£tion, we conliaer it 
unworthily. It ought to be read as a ftory founded upon truth, 
adorned with emhelli foments of poetry. Broome . 

worthiness, n.f Want of worth ; want of merit. 

1 A mind fearing the unworthinefs of every word that f ou 

be prefented to her ears, at length brought it forth in . ms 

Sidney, b. u. 
Q let 


manner. 


U N V 


to 


be arc. 


. „„ „ vre iicnt fpirit do itfelf fuch wrong, as 

0 e here it is placed, embraced, and loved, there can be 
A"' k ndtl As fince the weaken: mift is not eafiher dnven 
iway"b7 theRn, than that is chafed away v-K & Wh 

though;^ . ht | ie comcs with fongs compos’d 

To her mwrtbmefs : it nothing fteads us 
To chide him from our eaves, tor he perfifts. Sbalefp 
T fear’d to find you in another place ; 

But, fince you’re here, my jealouly grows .cm: 

You will be kind to my unwortbmejs. ,? F 

H,ve a true and humble fenfe of your own ummtbmejs, 
JcH wiU not fuller you to rife to a confidencynwajtan^ 

pretended to by fome. 

Unworthy, adj. 

’■ N The Athank.an creed and doxology fhould remain in ufe, 
, h „ one as a moft divine explication of the clnefeft articles of 

* ur ehriftian belief; the other as an heavenly acclamation of 

• r i a ppiaufe to his praifes, in whom we believe : neither 

-he one nor the other unworthy to be heard founding, as they 
are j. n the church of Chrift. Hooker. 

Every particular accident, not unworthy the remembrance, 
for brevity I wittingly pafs over. ^lles. 

Wanting merit. . 

Degree being vizarded, 

Th’ unworthiejl fhews as fairly in the mafle. 

Are there unworthy men cholen to offices ? 

So may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Mifs that which one unworthier may attain ; 

And die with grieving. • Shakefp. Merch. of J emcc. 

M Teli me, Philociea, did you ever fee fuch a foepherd ? 
did you ever hear of fuch a prince ? and then tell me it a 
Email or unworthy affault have conquered' me ? Sidney. 

Not fuitable ; not adequate. 

I laid at her feet a work, which was unworthy her, but 
which I hope fhe will forgive. Dryden. 

Our friend’s papers are in my hands, and I will ta<<e caie 
to fupprefs things unworthy of him. . < Pope to Swift. 

Care is taken to interfperfe additions in fuch a mariner, 

that fcarce any book can be bought, without purchafing fome- 
' ~ ' ’ Swift. 


2 . 


Shakefpeare. 
Whit gifte. 


3 


Dryden. 


thing unworthy of the author. 

5. Unbecoming ; vile. ' 

The brutal a&ion rous’d his manly mind : 

Mov’d with Unworthy ufage of the maid. 

He,’ though unarm’d, refolv’d to give her aid 
Unwound, part. part, and pret. of unwind. Uritwifted. 

Thatchers tie with withs, but old pitch’d ropes unwound are 
more lafting. Mortimers Hufbandry. 

Unwo'unded. adj. 

1. Not wounded. 

We may offend 

Our vet unwounded enemies. Milton's Par. Lof , b. vi. 

j 

2. Not hurt. 

Oh ! bleft with temper : 

She who can love a filter’s charms, or heat 
Sicrhs for a daughter with unwounded ear. Pope. 

To Unwre'ath. v. a. To untwine. 

The beards of wild oats, and of divers other wild plants, 
continually wreath and unwreatb themfelves, according to the 
temperature of the ambient air. hoyie. 

Unwri'ting. adj. Not affumingthe ehara&er of an author. 
The peace of the honeft unwriting fubject was daily mo- 
lefted. Arbuthnot. 

Unwri'tten. adj. Not conveyed by writing; oral; traditional. 
A rule of right unwritten , but delivered by tradition from 
one to another. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

As to his underftanding, they bring him in void of all no¬ 
tion, a rude, unwritten blank ; making him to be created as 
much an infant, as others are born. South's Sermons. 

The laws of England may be divided into the written law, 
and the unwritten. Hale. 

Unwro'ught. adj. Not laboured ; not manufactured. 

Of prove at leaft to all of wifer thought, 

Their hearts were fertile land, although unwrought. Fairfax, 
Yet thy moift clay is pliant to command ; 

Unwrought and eafy to the potter’s hand : 

Now take the mold, now bend thy mind to feel 
The firft fliarp motions of the forming wheel. 

Unwri/ng. adj. Not pinched. 

We that have free fouls, it touches us not; let the 
jade winch, our withers are univrung. Shakejp. Hamlet. 

Unyielded, adj. Not given up. 

O’erpower’d at length, they force him to the ground, 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound. Dryden. 
To Unyo'ke. v. a. 

1. To loofe from the yoke. 

Our army is difpers’d already : 

Like youthful fleers unyok'd, they took their courfc 
Eaft, weft, north, fouth, Shakefp. Hen. IV, 


Dryden. 


galled 



Homer calls them like gods, and yet gives them the em¬ 
ployment of Haves ; they unyde the mules. UrtoM. 

2. To part; to disjoin. , 

Shall th'efe hands, fo lately purg’d of blood, 

So ioin’d in love, fo ftrong in both. 

Unyoke this feizure, and this kind regreet. Skakefpedre. . 

Unyc/ked. adj. 

1. Having never worn a yoke. f 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok'd for Phoebus chufe, 

And for Diana fev’n tinfpotted ewes. Dryden. 

2. Licentious ; unreftrained. 

I will a-while uphold 1XT 

The unyok'd humour of your idlene.s. Snakefp. Iven. iV. 
UnzoTed.^ adj. Not bound with a girdle. > 

Eafy her motion feem’d, ferene hef air; 

Full, though unzbn’d, herbofbm. 

Vocabulary, n.f [vocabulariuw. Let. vbcaoulaire , rr.J i 

dictionary ; a lexicon ; a word book. . 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and that they 
ftand in awe of conjurations, which fignriy nothing, not on y 
in the dictionary of man, but in the fubnler vocabulary ot 
g atan Brown s Vulg. Errours. 

Among other books, we fhould be fumifhed with vocabula¬ 
ries and dictionaries of feveral forts. 

VO'CAL. adj. [vocal, Fr. vocalis, Lat.j 

1. Having a voice.. 

Eyes are vocal , tears have tongues ; 

And there be words not made with ltirtgs ; 

Sententious fliow’rs ! O let them fall. 

Their cadence is rhetorical. 

Witnefs if I be filent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or frefh fliade, _ 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his prarie. Milton. 

Smooth-Aiding Mincius, crown d with vocal reecls, ^ 
That {train I heard was of a higher mood. Milton. 

None can animate the lyre, 

And the mute firings with vocal fouls infpiie,^ 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwefl. Dryden , 
Alemnon, though ftone, was counted vocal ; 

But ’twas the god, mean while, that fpoke all. 

Rome oft has heard a crofs haranguing, . 

With prompting prieft behind the hanging. Prior. 

2. Uttered or modulated by the voice. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremonial being 
abrogated, require the abrogation of inftrumental mufick, 
approving neverthelefs the ufe of vocal melody to remain, 
muft fhew fome reafon wherefore the one thou u be thought 
a legal ceremony, and not the other. Hooker . 

And join’d their vocal vvorfhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice. Milton s Par . Lofl . 

VocaTity. n.f. [vocalitas, Lat. from vccal.\ c ower : -oi' utter¬ 
ance ; quality of being utterable by the voice. 

L and R being in extremes, one of roughriefs, the other 
of fmooihnefs and freenefs of vocality , are not eafy in trad of 
vocal fpeech to be pronounced fpiritally. Holder. 

To Vo / calize. v. a. [from^twtf/.] To form into voice. 

It is one thing to give an impulfe to breath alone ; andther 


thing to vocalize that breath, i. e. in its paflagc through the 
larynx, to give it the found of human voice. Holder. 

Vc/cally. adv. [from vocal.] In words ; articulately.. 

Although it is as natural to mankind, to exprefs their de- 
fires vocally , as it is for brutes to ufe their natural vocal lignsf; 
yet the forming of languages into this or that fafKion, is a 


bufinefs of inftitution. 


Origin of Mankind, 


Vocation, n.f [vocation, Fr. vocatio, Lat.] 

1. Calling by the will of God. 

Neither doth that which St. Paul, or other apoftles, teach, 
enforce the utter difability of any other men’s vocation thought 
requifite in this church for the faving of fouls. Hooker, b. v. 

They which thus were in God eternally by their intended 
admiffion to life, have, by vocation or adoption, God actually 
now in them. Hooker, b. v. 

2. Summons. 

What can be urged for them who not having the vocation 
of poverty to fcribble, out of meer wantonnefs make them¬ 
felves ridiculous ? Dryden. 

3. Trade; employment. 

He would think his fervice greatly rewarded, if he might 
obtain by that means to live in the fight of his prince, and 
yet pradlife his own chofen vocation. Sidney, b. i, 

God’s mother, in a vifion full of majefty, 

Will’d me to leave my bafe vocation. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

God has fumifhed men with faculties fufficient to diredt 
them in the way they fhould take, if they will ferioufly em¬ 
ploy them, when their ordinary vocations allow them the 
leifure. Lccke. 

A whore in her vocation. 

Keeps punctual to an affignation. Swift, 

Vo'cative. ne f [vocatif, Fr. vocativus', Lat.] The giariima- 1 
tical cafe ufed in calling or fpeaking to.. 

Voci- 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































. V o i 

Vociferation, n.f [vociferatio, vocifero, Lat,] Clamour: 
outcry. 

'1'hc lungs, kept too long upon the ftretch by vociferation , 
or loud Tinging, may produce the fame effea. ' Arbuthnot. 
Voci'ferous. adj. [vocifero , Lat.] Clamorous ; noify. 

Several templars, and others of the more vociferous kind 
of critics, went with a refolution to hifs, and confefs’d they 
v/ere forced to laugh. Pope. 

VOGUE. n.f. [vogue, Fr. from vogucr , to float, or fly at large.] 
Fafhion ; mode. 

It is not more abfurd to undertake to tell the name of an 
unknown perfon by his looks, than to vouch a man’s faint- 
fhip from the vogue of the world. ' South . 

Ufe may revive the obfoleteft words. 

And banifh thofe that now aremoft in vogue. Rofcommon. 

What fadions th have, and what they drive at 
In publick vogue, or what in private. Hudibras. 

In the vogue of the world, it pafles for an exploit of ho¬ 
nour, for kings to run away with whole countries that they 
have no pretence to. L’EJirange. 

No periodical writer, who always maintains his gravity, 
and does not fometimes facrifice to the graces, mult expeci to 
keep in vogue for any time. Addifon. 

At one time they keep .their patients fo clofe and warm, 
as almoft to Aifle them ; and all on a fudden the cold regimen 
is in vogue. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

VOICE, n.f. [voix, Fr. vocis, Lat.] 

1. Sound emitted by the mouth. 

2. Sound of the mouth, as diflinguiflhed from that uttered by 
another mouth. 

^Air in founds that are not tones, which are all equal, ad- 
mitteth much variety, as in the voices of living creatures, 
and in the voices of feveral men ; for we can difeern feveral 
men by their voices. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 

3. Any found made by breath. 

O Marcus, I am warm’d ; my heart 
Leaps at the trumpet’s voice, and burns for glory. Addifon. 

4. Vote 5 fuftrage; opinion expreffed. 

Are you all refolved to give your voices ? 

But thaFs no matter, the greater part carries it. Shakejp. 

I’ve no words ; 

My voice is in my fword ! thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The ftate was betrayed by the multitude and corruption of 
voices, and muft Ihortly perifh, if not committed to the 
grave judgment of fome few; for two hundred gave voices, 
reducing that multitude to fifty, who, for their experience, 
were holden for men of greateft gravity. Knolles. 

Some laws ordain, and fome attend the choice 
Of holy fenates, and elect by voice. Dryden. 

To Voice, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I* To rumour ; to report. Out of ufe. 

Is this th’ Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd fo regardfully ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

It was voiced that the king purpofed to put to death Edward 
Plantagenet, prifoner in the tower 3 whereat there was great 
murmur. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Many fought to feed 
The eafy creditors of novelties. 

By voicing him alive. Daniel's Civil War. 

2. To vote. * 

Your minds, pre-occupied with what 
You rather muft do, than what you fhould do, 

Made you, againfl the grain, to voice him conful. Shakefp. 

To Voice. v. n. To clamour ; to make outcries. Obfolete. 

Stir not queftions of jurifdidfion; and rather afiume thy 
right in filence, than voice it with claims. Bacon. 

It is not the gilt of every perfon, to harangue the multitude, 
to voice it loud and high. South's Sermons. 

V o' iced. adj. [from the noun.] Furnifhed with a voice. 

That’s Erythasa, 

Or fome angel voic'd like her. 5 Tis file ! my firuggling 
foul 

Would fain go out to meet and welcome her ! Denham. 
VOID. adj. [vuidc , Fr.] 

1. Empty ; vacant. 

• The earth was without form and void, and darknefs was 
upon the face of the deep. Genefls i. 2. 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Qaefar as he comes along. Shakefpeare. 

2. Vain; ineffectual ; null; vacated. 

If it be void, and to no purpofe, that the names of men 
are fo frequent in their books, what did move them to bring 
them in r Hooker. 

My word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe. Ij'a.lv.ii. 

1 his cuftom made their whole government void, as an en¬ 
gine built againfl: human fociety, worthy to be fired and pulled 
down. Bacon. 

Though the wifdom of a future parliament may find caufe 
to declare this, or that a£t of parliament void, yet there will 
he the fame temper requifite to repeal it. Clarendon. 
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an y power 
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what- 


1 he two houfes declared, that nothino- 1 „ 

tnat time pals under the great feal, fhouM beTod^T 1 ^ 
but void and null. ^good and valid 

Some kind of fubjeftion is due from b. * 

man, which cannot be made void bv 
loever. * 

3- Lnfupplied ; unoccupied. 

Queen Elizabeth, importuned much to limnl j- 
offices that had been long void, anfwered notfitoT gre * 
ter but rofe up on the hidden, and faid, I am { f the ^at- 
will not be long void. 5 am lurc my office 

4. Wanting ; unfurhifiled ; empty. G Q mden. 

If fome be admitted into the miniftry, void nf , . 

or lewd m hfe are all the reft to be condemned ? mVk' 
How void of realon are our hopes and fears I r! g f te ' 

Being void of all friendfhip and enmity, they 
plain. /5 UJt y never corn¬ 
s' Unfubftantial; unreal. &w//. 

Senfelefs, lifelefs idol, void and vain 
\ OID. n f [from theadjea.] An empty fpace; vacuum • pfV 
Pride, where wit fails, flops in to our defence ’ y- 
And nils up all the mighty void of fenfe. 

With what power 

Were firfl: th’ unwieldy planets launch’d alon- 
I h’ illimitable void? 


Pope, 


To Void. v. a. [from the adjeclivc ; vuider, Fr.] 
I. Io quit; to leave empty. J 


Hiompn, 


that voideth 
Bacon. 


If they will fight with us, bid them come down 
Or voia the field.. Shakefp. ['tier \ 

How in cur voiding lobby baft thou flood, 

And duly waited for my coming forth ? Shakefp. Hen VI 
1 owards this paflage, fomewhat darker than the chamber 
which he voided, this affaflinate gave him, with a back blow 
a deep wound into his left fide. Wotton's Bucking 

2. I o emit ; to pour out. * “ 

. The. .attending water is vented by fits, every circumvolu- 
tion voiding only fo much as is contained in one helix. Wilkins 

3. I o emit as excrement. 

Excrements fmell ill to the fame creature 
them ; and the cat burieth what fhe voideth. 

Believ’d the heav’ns were made of fione, 

Becaufe the fun had voided one. Hudibras. 

By die ufe of emuliions, and frequent emollient injections* 
his urine voided more eafily. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Flefhy filaments, or matter voided by urine, are fufpicious 
fymptoms of a fione in the kidnies, efpecially if the patient 
has been fubjeeb to voiding of gravel. Arbuthnot. 

4. To vacate; to nullify; to annul. 

It was become a practice, upon any fpecious pretences, to 
void the fecurity that was at any time given for money fo bor¬ 
rowed. _ Clarendon. 

Voidable, adj. [from void.’] Such as may be annulled. 

If the metropolitan, pretending the party deceafed had bona 
notabilia in divers diocefes, grants letters of adminiftration, 
fuch adminifiration is not void, but voidable by a fentence. dyl. 
\ ofiDER. n.J. [from void.] A bafket, in which broken meat 
is carried from the table. 

A voider for the nonce, 

I wrong the devil fhould I pick their bones. Cleavehnd. 
V o id ness. n.f [from void.] 

J. Emptinefs; vacuity. 

2. Nullity; inefficacy. 

3. Want of fubftantiality. 

If thereby you underfiand their nakednefs and voidnefs of 
all mixt bodies, good divines are of opinion, that the work 
of the creation was not in itfelf difiinguifhed by days. Hakew. 
k O'lTURE. n.f [French.] Carriage; tranfportation by car¬ 
riage. Not in ufe. 

They ought to ufe exercife by voitu^e or carriage. Arbuthnot. 
Vo'lant. adj. [volans, Lat. volant, Fr.] 

1. Flying; pafling through the air. 

I he volant, or flying automata, are fuch mechanical con¬ 
trivances as have a felf-motion, whereby they are carried 
aloft in the air, like birds. Wilkins's Math. Maflck. 

2. Nimble; adtive. 

His volant touch 

Infiinct through all proportions, low, and high, 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. 

Blind Britifh bards, with volant touch, 

Traverfe loquacious firings, whofe lolenin notes 
Provoke to harmlefs revels. 

Vo'latile. adj. [ volatilis, Lat.] 

1. Flying; pafling through the air. 

"Fhe caterpillar towards the end of fummer waxeth vola¬ 
tile, and turneth to a butterfly. Bacon s Nat. h fl> 

There is no creature only volatile, or no flying animal but 
hath feet as well as wings; becaufe there is not fufficient 
food for them always in the air. Ray on the Creator.. 

[Volatile, Fr.] Having the power to pafs oft by fpontaneous 
evaporation. 

In vain, though by their pow’rful art they bind 
Volatile Hermes. Milton s Paradife Lofl, 

When 


Milton. 


Philip^ 


2 . 
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When arfeiyck with foap gives a regulus, aiicl with met- 
c U ry fublimate'a volatile fufible fait, like butter of antimony; 
doth not this fhevv that arfenick, which is a fubfiance totally 
volatile , is compounded of fix’d and volatile parts, firongly 
cohering by a mutual attraction ; fo that the volatile will not 
aftend without carrying up the fixed ? Newton. 

3. Lively ; fickle ; changeable of mind ; full of fpirit. 

Adfive fpirits, who are ever fkimming over the furface of 
things with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their 
mind. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever, juft the reverfe of 
Mr. Pope, who hath always loved a domeftick life. Swift. 

VO'LATILE. n.J. [volatile, Fr.] A winged animal. 

The air conveys the heat of the fun, maintains fires, and 
ferves for the flight of volatiles. Brown's Vulgar Errours « 

Vo latileiness. \ n% f [volatility Fr. from volatile.] 

Volatility. S J 1 J 

1. The quality of flying away by evaporation ; not fixity. 

Upon the compound body, chiefly obferve the colour, fra^ 
gility, or pliantnefs, the volatility or fixation, compared with 
Ample bodies. Bacon. 

Of volatility , the utmoft degree is, when it will fly away 
without returning. Bacon. 

Heat caufeth the fpirits to fearefi fome iffue out of the 
body, as in the volatility of metals. Bacon. 

The animal fpirits cannot, by reafon of their fubtilty and 
volatilenefs , be difeovered to the fenfe. Hale. 

The volatility of mercury argues that they are not much 
bigger ; nor may they be much lefs, left they lofe their 
opacity. Newton's Opticks. 

By the fpirit of a plant, we underfiand that pure, elabo¬ 
rated oil, which, by reafon of its extreme volatility, exhales 
fpontaneoufly, in which the odour or lmell confifts. Arbuthnot. 

2. Mutability of mind. 

Volatilization, n.f. [from volatilize.] The acf of making 
volatile. 

Chemifts have, by a variety of ways, attempted in vain 
the volatilization of the fait of tartar. Boyle. 

To Volatilize, v. a. [ volatilijer, Fr. from volatile ] To 
make volatile ; to fubtilize to the higheft degree. 

Spirit of wine has a refradive power, in a middle degree 
between thofe of water and oily lubftances, and accordingly 
feems to be compofed of both, united by fermentation ; the 
water, by means of fome faline fpirits with which it is im¬ 
pregnated, diffolving the oil, and volatilizing it by the 
action.. Newton's Opticks. 

Spirituous liquors are fo far from attenuating, volatilizing, 
and rend’ring perfpirable the animal fluids, that it rather con- 
denfeth them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Vole. n.f. [vole, Fr.] Adeal atcards, that draws the whole tricks. 

Paft fix, and not a living foul ! 

I might by this have won a vole. Swift. 

VOLCA AO. n.f [Italian, from Vulcan.] A burnino r moun¬ 
tain. 0 

Navigators tell us there is a burning mountain in an 
illand, and many volcano's and fiery hills. Brown. 

When the Cyclops o’er their anvils fweat. 

From the volcano’s grofs eruptions rife, 

And curling Iheets of fmoke obfeure the Ikies. Garth. 

Subterraneous minerals ferment, and caufe earthquakes* 
and caufe furious eruptions of volcano's, and tumble down 
broken rocks. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Volery. n.f. .[ volene, Fr.] A flight of birds. 

An old boy, at his firfl: appearance, is fure to draw on 
him the eyes and chirping of the whole town volery ; amongft 
which, there will not be wanting fome birds of prey that 
will prefently be on the wing for him. ' L ocke 

Volita'tion. n.J. [yelito, Lat.] Tire ad or power of flv- 
ing. 

Birds and flying animals are almoft erefl, advancing the 
head and breaft in their progreffion, and only prone irf the 
ad /0 f valuation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

“fete exerted ’ ^ The ^ ofwffli «8i *e power 

1 here is as much difference between the approbation of 
•he judgment, and the actual volitions of the will, as between 

rr V ‘? W ’ nga d , er ‘ rabIe thin S with his and reaching 
a.ter t with his hand. Sermons. 

order tWn V ^ e f rcife f tlle P ower the mind has to 
order t he confiderat.on of any idea, or the forbearing to con¬ 
its IT u‘ rT' the m0tl0n of a, T P art of the body to 
ance ^ dlream S an >' particular adtion, or its forbear- 

U ' L ’‘ 1VE - a 4i- Having the power to will. 

r J he y "f? on, y P erfe H intellectual faculty, but the vo- 

wif/amTbetter ^ ^ mOTC knowin S. bu t more 

y«W nT[volee, Fr.] 

A flight of foot. 

pany ° m the W00d 3 wlley ° f fllot flew of his com- 

Raleigh's Apology „ 


V O L 


, A lore on his glifls relies, than on his fword. 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d. J Vailed, 


ope. f 


2 . A burft ; an emiflion of many at once. 

A fine volley cf words, gentlemen, and quickly fhot 
bff. Shakefpeare . 

Difiruflful fenfe with model! caution fipeaks ; 

It ftill looks home, and fhort excurfions makes ; 

But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. iV>, 

l'o Vofi.LHY. v. n. To throw out. 

The holding every mail fhall beat as loud 
. As his ftrong fides can volley. Shakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
VoTlied. adj. [from volley.] Difplcded ; difeharged with % 
volley. 

I flood 

Thy fierceft, when in battle to thy aid 

The blafling volley'd thunder made all fpeed. Milton . 

The Gallick navy, impotent to bear 
His volley'd thunder, torn, diffever’d, feud. Philips * 

Volt. n.f. [volte, Fr.] Volt fignifies a round or a circular 
tread ; a gate of two treads made by a horfe going Tideways 
round a center ; fo that thefe two treads make parallel tradts, 
the one which is made by the fore feet larger, and the other 
by the hinder feet fmaller; the fhoulders bearing outwards, 
and the croupe approaching towards the center. Farrier's Didt , 
VolubFlity. 71. f [ijolubilite, Fr. volulilitas , from volubilis, 
Lat.J 

1. The a£l or power of rolling. 

Volubility, or aptnefs to roll, is the property of a bowl, 
and is derived from its roundnefs. Watts's Logick, 

Then caeleftial fpheres fhould forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular volubility, turn themfelves any way, as it mi»ht 
happen. Hooker± b. i. 

2. Activity of tongue ; fluency of fpeech. 

Say file be mute, and will not fpeak a word,- 
Then I’ll commend her volubility. Shakefpeare , 

He exprefs’d himfelf with great volubility of words, natu- 
ral and proper. ^ Clarendon „ 

He had all the French affurance, cunning, and volubility 
of tongue. Addifon . 

She ran over the catalogue of diverfions with fuch a volu¬ 
bility of tongue, as drew a gentle reprimand from her 

... . Fanale Quixote. 

3- Mutability; liablencfs to revolution. 

He that’s a vidlor this moment, may be a Have the next: 
and this volubility of human affairs, is the judgment of pro¬ 
vidence, in the punifhment of oppreffion. ° L'E/lrcmee „ 
Vo luble. adj. [volubilis, Lat.] 

1. Formed fo as to roll eafily ; formed fo as to be eafily put in 

motion. J r 

Neither the weight of the matter of which a cylinder is 
made, nor its round voluble form, which, meeting with a 
precipice, do neceffarily continue the motion of it & are any 
more imputable to that dead, choicelefs creature in its fn-fi 
motion. Hammor. d 

The adventitious corpufcles may produce liability in The 
matter they pervade, by expelling thence thofe voluble parti¬ 
cles, which, whilft they continued, did by their fhape unfit 
tor cohenon, or, by their motion, oppofe coalition. Boyle 

2. Ivolling; having quick motion. 

Y his lefs voluble earth, 

By fhorta flight to th’eaft, had left him there. Milton 
1 hen voluble, and bold ; now hid, now feen, 

Among thick-woven arborets. Milton's Par. b iv 

3. Nimble ; adlive. Applied to the tongue. 

A friend promifed to diffedl a woman’s tongue, and exa¬ 
mine whether there may not be in it certain juices, which 
ren i 5 fo . wonderfully voluble and flippant. AddiCon. 

echr ’ WUh a V ° luble and fli PP ant ^'gue, become mere 
a Flnpnt- f 1 t • s Improvement of the Mind. 

fpeake,. ’’ t0 ' the f P eech > the 

Caffio, a knave very voluble; no further confcionable, 
than ,,, putting on the meer form of civil and humane feem- 
mg, for the better compafling of his loofe affhaion. Shakefp. 
li voluble and fharp difeourfe be marr’d, Jr 

VOTUME.”f “’KiJ marWe hard ‘ Sh ^re. 

1. Something rolled, or convolved. 

2. As much as feems convolved at once ; as a fold of a fernenf 

a wave of water. i^pent, 

7^. ree ^ c °r e anc ^ ten I can remember well; 

JV lthin the volume, of which time I’ve feen 
Hours dreadful, and things ftrange. Shakefp. Macbeth 
L noppos’d they cither lofe their force, 

Or wind in volumes to their former courfe. Dryden 

Behind the gen’ral mends his weary pace, * 

And filently to his revenge he fails : 

An S n ghd f (* onie trodden ferpent gn thegrafs. 

And long behind lus wounded volume trails. Dryden 

7 hames’ fruitful tides, * 

Slow through the vale in filver volumes play. Fenton . 
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VOL 

By the infinuations of thefe cryftals, the volumes of air 
•are driven out of the watery particles, and many ol them 
uniting, form larger volumes , which thereby have a greater 
force to expand themfelves. Lheyne. 

3. [ Volume , Fr.] A book ; fo called, becaufe books were an- 
tiently rolled upon a ftaff. 

Guyon all this while his book did read, 

Ne yet has ended ; for it was a great 
And ample volume^ that doth far exceed 
My leifure, fo long leaves here to repeat. Fairy Queen, 
Calmly, I do befeech you. 


Aye, as an hoftler, that for the pooreft piece 

Will bear the knave by th’ volume. Shakefpeare . 

I lhall not now enlarge on the wrong judgments whereby 
men miflead themfelves. TThis would make a volume. Lolm. 

If one fhort volume cou’d comprize 
All that was witty, learn’d and wife : 

How wou’d it be efteem’d and read ? • Swift, 

Volu'miNOUs. adj. [from volume.] 

1. Confiding of many complications. 

The ferpent roll'd voluminous and vaft. Milton . 

2. Confiding in many volumes, or books. 

If heav’n write aught of fate, by what the dars 
Voluminous , or fingle characters 

In their conjunction met, give me to fpell. Milton. 

There is pleafure in doing fomething new, though never 
fo little, without pedering the world with voluminous tran- 
fcnptions. Graunt s Fills of HL01 tality. 

3. Copious; diffufive. 

He did not bear contradiction without much paflion, and 
was too voluminous in difcourle. Clai endon. 

The mod fevere reader makes allowances for many reds 
and nodding-places in a voluminous writer. Spectator , N 124* 
Voluminously, adv: [from voluminous.'] In many volumes 
or books. 

t he controverfies are hotly managed by the divided fchools, 
and voluminoujly every where handled. Granville. 

Voluntarily, adv. [ volcntiers , Fr. from voluntary.] Spon- 
taneoufly ; of one’s own accord ; without compullion. 

Sith there is no likelihood that ever voluntarily they will 
feek indruction at our hands, it remaineth that unlefs we 
will fuffer them to perifh, falvation itfelf mud feek them. Hookci . 

To be agents voluntarily in our own dedruction, is againd 
God and nature. Hooker , b.v. 

Self-prefervation will oblige a man voluntarily , and by 
choice, to undergo any lefs evil, to fecure himlelf but from 
the probability of an evil incomparably greater. South. 

VOLUNTARY, adj. [ volontaire , Fr. voluntarius , Lat.] 

1. ACIing without compulfion; aCting by choice. 

God did not work as a necedary, but a voluntary agent; 
intending before-hand, and decreeing with himlelf, that 
winch did outwardly proceed from him. Hooker , b . i. 

The lottery of my deftiny 

Bars me the right of voluntary chufing. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Willing ; aCting with willingnefs. 

Then virtue was no more, her guard away. 

She fell to lud a voluntary prey. Pope's Odyffey. 

3. Done without compulfion. 

Voluntary forbearance denotes the forbearance of an action, 
confequent to an order of the mind. ^ Locke. 

The old duke is banifhed ; the new duke, and three or 
four loving lords, have put themfelves into voluntary exile 
with him. & Shakefp. As You Like It. 

They mud have recourfe to abdinence, which is but vo¬ 
luntary fading, and to exercife, which is but voluntary la¬ 
bour. ° S ** s Sermon ' 

4. Acting of its own accord ; fpontaneous. 

The publick prayers of the people of God in churches 
thoroughly fettled, did never life to be voluntary Vetoes, pro¬ 
ceeding from any man’s extemporal wit. Hooker , b. v. 

Thoughts which voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers. _ < Mahon. 

Voluntary, n.f [from the adjective.] 

1. A volunteer; one who engages in any affair of his own aecoid. 

All th’ unfettled humours of the land ; 

Radi, inconfid’rate, fiery voluntaries. Shakefpeare. 

Aiax was here the voluntary , and you as under an 1m- 
f Shakefpeare. 

* The borderin'- wars were made altogether by voluntaries^ 

«, ■ T.,.t Davies's Ireland. 

upon their own head. 

Aids came in partly upon miffives, and partly voluntaries 

from all parts. . ^ a f n ‘ 

2. A piece of mufick play’d at will, without any fettled 

rule. 

Whidling winds, like organs, play d, 

Until their voluntaries made 

The waken’d earth in odours rife, f 

To be her morning facrifice. Cleave and. 

By a voluntary before the firft Icffon, we are prepar’d for 
admiffion of thofe divine truths, which we are fhortly to re- 
cc j ve _ - v. SpeUator, N-630. 


V O M . 

VolUNTEf/r. n. f. [ voluntaire , Fr.] A foldier who enters va 
the fervice of his own accord. ’ uuo 

Congreve, and the author of the Relapfe, being the r\ 
cipals in the difpute, I fatisfy them ; as for the volunt ^' ' 
they will find themfelves affe&ed with the misfortune of th? 

friends. Cm- 

All Ada now was by the ears ; 

And Gods beat up for volunteers 

To Greece and Troy. p f _ : 

To VolunteeL. v. n. To go for a foldier.A cant wor?* 
Leave off thefe wagers, for in confcience fpeakino- 
The city needs not your new tricks for breaking: .. 

. And if you gallants lofe, to all appearing, 

You’ll want an equipage for volunteering. Dryden 

Voluptuary, n f [< voluptuaire , Fr. voluptuarius^ Lat.] A^niaii 
given up to pleafure and luxury. 

Does not the voluptuary underdand in all the liberties of a 
looie and a lewd conyerfation, that he runs the rifk 0 f body 
and foul ? _ L'EjlranJe. 

The parable was intended againd the voluptuaries ; men 
who liv’d like heathens, diflolutely, without regarding any of 
the i-edraints of religion. Auerbioy. 

VOLUPTUOUS, n.f [ voluptuofus , Lat. voluptueux , Fr.j 

Given to excefs of pleafure ; luxurious. 

He them deceives ; deceiv’d in his deceit; 

Made drunk with drugs of dear voluptuous receipt. kpehfir. 

If a new fed have not two properties, it will not fpread. 
The one is the fupplanting, or the oppofing of authority 
edablifhed ; the other is the giving licenfe to pleafures, and a 
voluptuous life. Bacon. 

Thou wilt bring me foon 
To that new world of light and blifs, among 
The gods, who live at eafe, where I fhall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous , without end. Milton. 

Then fwol’n with pride, into the fnare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks ; venereal trains, 

Soft’ned with pleafure, and voluptuous life. Milton. 

Speculative atheifm fubfids only in our fpeculation ; wherga$ 
really human nature cannot be guilty of the crime. 'In¬ 
deed a few fenfual and voluptuous perfons may for a feafon 
eclipfe this native light of the foul, but can never wholly 
fmother and extinguilh it. Bentley's Sermons. 

VoluLtuously. adv. [from voluptuous.] Luxurioufly; with 
indulgence of exceffive pleafure. 

Had I a dozen fons, I had rather eleven died nobly for 
their country, than one voluptuoufy furfeitout of adfio n. Shak. 

This cannot be done, if my will be fo worldly or voluptwmjly 
difpofed, as never to fuffer me to think of them ; but perpe¬ 
tually to carry away, and apply my mind to other things. South. 
Voluptuousness, n.f [from voluptuous.] Luxurioufnels; ad- 
di&ednefs to excefs of pleafure. 

There’s no bottom 

In my voluptuoufnefs: your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my lull. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If he fill’d his vacancy with his voluptuoufnefs , . . 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones 

Call on him for’t. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Here where Hill ev’ning is, not noon nor night ; 

Where no voluptuoufnefs ^ yet all delight. _ Dome. 

Thefe fons of Epicurus, tor voluptuoufnefs and irrehgjon, 
muft pals for the only wits of the age. Sout . 

You may be free, unlefs 

Your other lord forbids, voluptuoufnefs. Dryden. 

Volu / te. n.f [volute , Fr.] A member of a column. 

That part of the capitals of the Ionick, Corinthian, an 1 
Compofite orders, which is fuppofed to reprefent the baric ot 
trees twifted and turned into Ipiral lines, or, accor ing, 
others, the head-dreiles of virgins in their long ham t c- 
cording to Vitruvius, thofe that appear above the items in 
the Corinthian order, are fixteen in every capital, four in 1 
Ionick, and ei°;ht in the Compofite. f hefe volutes are nio. 
efpccially remarkable in the Ionick capital, rep,relenting 
pillow or cufhion laid between the abacus and ecllI) . 
whence that nntient architca calls the valuta pulvinus. fan-- 
It is faid there is an Ionick pillar in the Santa Maria r 
tevere, where the marks of the compafs are fnll to c j 
on the volute ; and that Palladio learnt from thence, thaw¬ 
ing of that difficult problem. ; ]un L ’ 

VO'MICA. n.f. [Latin.] An encyfled humeur m tU m.- 
If the ulcer is not broke, it is common.y ca c ‘ . 

attended with the fame fymptoms as an empyema,i, 
the vomica communicating with the vends 0 
muft neceflarily void fome of the putrid Diet. 

blood. 

Vo mick nut. n.f . c F'.ft-Indian tree, 

Vomick nut is the nucleus Oi a fruit of-n U. 

the wood of which is the lignum colubrinum, “ ^ ^ 

of the fliops. It is fiat, ^mprefled, and ’ ^wn- 


of the fhops. It is flat, bompreiieci, % cro wn- 

breadth of a Hulling, and about tie c ,ic ^ n ^[55 aid 
piece. It is certain poifofi to quadrupeds a u ken 
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• fom'dlv in fmall dofes, it difturbs the wnole human 

?%:rA o,! r CO r .. mi’s Mot. Meiica. 

Tn VO MIT. V. n. [t», Latin.] 

° To ca fi up the contents of the Uomach. 

1 do? when he is fick at the ftomach, knows his cure, 

falls to his grafs, vomits, and is well. More. 

To* V o'M IT. V.a. [vomir,f r.J 

Tn throw up from the ftomach. _ . „ . . n 

11 Haft thou found honey ? eat lb much as is ftifficient, left 
thou be filled therewith, and vomit it. Prov.xxv. 16. 

The fifh vomited out Jonah upon the dry land. Jonah 11. 

Vomitive is of ufe, when the foulnefs of the ftomach re- 

IVifcman's Surgery. 

^Weak ftomachs vomit up the wine that they drink in too 
o-reat quantities, in the form of vinegar. Arbutbnot. 

b To throw up with violence from any hollow. 

Vo'mit. n.f [from the verb.]^ 

1 The matter thrown up from tne ftomach. 

He ftiall caft up the wealth by him devour d, 

Like vomit from his yawning entrails pour’d. < Sandys. 
1 An emetick medicine ; a medicine that caufes vomit. 

Whether a vomit may be fafely given, muft be judged by 
the circumftances j if there be any fymptoms of an inflam¬ 
mation of the ftomach, a vomit is extremely dangerous. Arbutb. 
Vomi'tion. n. f. [from vomo, Lat.] The aft or power of vo¬ 


miting. 


Shakefpeare. 


Crafimw. 


How many have faved their lives, by fpewing up their de¬ 
bauch ? Whereas, if the ftomach had wanted the faculty ot 
vomition, they had inevitably died. Grew s Cofmology. 

Vomitive, adj. [vomitif, Fr.] Emetick; caufing vomits. _ 
From this vitriolous quality, mercurius dulcis, and vitriol 
vomitive , occafion blackejedlions. Browns Vidg.Enours. 
Vo'mitory. adj. [vomitoire , Fr. vomitorius , Lat.] Procuring 

vomits ; emetick. . 

Since re^ulus of ftibium, or glafs of antimony, will com¬ 
municate to water or wine a purging or vomitory operation, 
'iret the body itfelf, after iterated infufions, abates not virtue 
or weight. ' Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Some have vomited up fuch bodies as thefe, namely, thick, 
fhort, blunt pins, which, by {training, they vomit up again, 
or by taking vomitories privately. Harvey on Conyumptions. 
VCRA'CIOUS, adj. [ vorace , hr. vorax , Lat.] 

I. Greedy to eat; ravenous; edacious. 

So voracious is this humour grown, that it draws in every 
thing to feed it. Government of the Tongue. 

Vora'ciously. adv. [from voracious.] Greedily; ravenoufly. 
Voraciousness, (n.f. \voracite, Fr, voracitas, Lat. from w- 
Vora'city. j racious.] Greedinefs ; ravine ; ravenouf- 
nefs. 

He is as well contented with this, as thofe that with the 
rarities of the earth pamper their voracities. Sandys. 

Creatures by their voracity pernicious, have commonly 
fewer young. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

VO'RTEX. n.f In the plural vortices. [Latin.] Any thing 
whirled round. 

If many contiguous vertices of molten pitch were each of 
them as large as thofe which fome fuppoie to revolve about 
the fun and fix’d ftars ; yet thefe, and all their parts would, 
by their tenacity and ftiffnefs, communicate their motion to 
one another. Newton s Opticks. 

Nothing elfe could impel it, unlefs the etherial matter be 
fuppofed to be carried about the fun, like a vortex , or whirl¬ 
pool, as a vehicle to convey it and the reft of the 
planets. Bentley s Sermons. 

The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vaft involuntary throng; 

Who gently drawn, and ftruggling lefs and lefs, 

Roli in her vortex , and her power confefs. Pope . 

Vo'rtical. adj. [from vortex.] Having a whirling motion. 

If three equal round vefiels be filled, the one with cold 
water, the other with oil, the third with molten pitch, and 
the liquors be ftirred about alike, to give them a vortical mo¬ 
tion ; the pitch, by its tenacity, will lofe its motion quickly ; 
the oil, being lefs tenacious, will keep it longer; and the 
water being ftill lefs tenacious, will keep it longeft, but yet 
will lofe it in a fhort time. Newton s Opticks. 

It is not a magnetical power, nor the effedt of a vortical 
motion ; thofe common attempts towards the explication of 
gravity. Bentley s Sermons. 

Vo'tarist. n.f. [devotus , Lat.] One devoted to any perfon 
or thing ; one given up by a vow to any fervice or worfhip ; 
votary. 

I wifh a more ftrieft reftraint 

Upon the fifterhood, the votarifs of St. Clare. Shakefpeare. 

Earth, yield me roots ! What is here ? 

Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold ! 

No, gods, I am no idle votarijl. Shakefpeare. 

The grey-hooded ev’n, 

Like a fad votarif in palmer’s weed, 

Rofe from the hindmoft wheels of Thcebus’ wain. Milton. 


Shakefp 


eare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Cleaveland, 
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VoTARY. n.f One devoted, as by avow, to any particular 
fervice, worfhip, ftudy, or ftate of life. 

Wherefore wafte I time to counfel thee ? 

Thou art a votary to fond defire. 

Thou, faint god of fleep ! forget that I 
Was ever known to be thy votary. 

No more my pillow fhall thine altar be, 

Nor will I offer any more to-thce, 

Myfelf a melting facrifice. 

By thefe means, men worfhip the idols have been let up in 
their minds, and ftamp the characters of divinity upon abfur- 
dities and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and mon¬ 
kies. Locke . 

The enemy of our happinefs has his fervants and votaries , 
among thofe who are called by the name of the fon of 
q 0( j Rogers’s Sermons . 

How can heav’nly wifdom prove 
An inftrument to earthly love ? 

Know’ff thou not yet, that men commence 
Th y votaries for want of fenfe. Swift « 

Vc/tary. adj. Confequent to a vow. 

Superftition is now io well advanced, that men of the firft 
blood are as firm as butchers by occupation ; and votary refolu- 
tion is made equipollent to cuftom,even in matter of blood. Bac. 
Vo'taress. n.f [female of votary.] A woman devoted to 
any worfhip or ftate. 

The imperial vot'refs paffed on. 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 

His mother was a vot'refs of my order; 

And, in the fpiced Indian air by night. 

Full often fhe hath goffip’d by iny fide. 

No rofary this vot'refs needs. 

Her very fyllables are beads. 

Thy vot’refs from my tender years I am ; 

And love, like thee, the woods and fylvan game. Dryden. 

What force have pious vows ? the queen of love 
His fifter fends, her vot'refs from above. Pope . 

VOTE n.f [ votum , Lat.] Suffrage ; voice given and numbered. 
He that joins inftrudtion with delight, 

Profit with pleafure, carries all the votes. Rofcommon. 

How many have no other ground for their tenets, than the 
fuppofed honefty or learning of thofe of the fame profeflion ? 
as if truth were to be eftablifhed by the vote of the multi¬ 
tude. Locke . 

The final determination arifes from the majority of opi¬ 
nions or votes in the affembly, becaufe they ought to be 
fway’d by the fuperior weight of reafon. Watts. 

To Vote. v. a. 

1. To chufe by fuffrage ; to determine by fuffrage. 

You are not only in the eye and ear of your mafter; but 
you are alfo a favourite, the favourite of the time, and fo are 
in his bofom alfo; the world hath alfo voted you, and doth 
fo efteem of you. Bacon . 

2. To give by vote. 

The parliament voted them one hundred thoufand pounds 
by way of recompence for their fufferings. Swift. 

Vo'ter. n.f, \fxomvote.] One who has the right of giving 
his voice or fuffrage. 

EledHons growing chargeable, the voters , that is, the bulk 
of the common people, have been univerfally feduced into 
bribery, perjury? drunkennefs, malice, and flander. Swift. 
He hates an aCtion bafe ; 

Can fometimes drop a voter's claim. 

And give up party to his fame. 

Vo'tive. adj. [ votivus , Lat.] Given by vow. 

Such in Iffs’ temple you may find. 

On votive tablets to the life pourtray’d. 

Venus ! take my votive glafs; 

Since I am not what I was, 

What from this dav I fhall be, 

Venus ! let me never fee. 

To VOUCH, v.a. [ voucher , Norman French.] 

1. To call to witnefs ; to obteft. 

The fun and day are witneffes for me ; 

Let him who fights unfeen relate his own, 

And vouch the filent ftars and confcious moon. 

2. To atteft ; to warrant; to maintain. 

You do not give the cheer; the feaft is fold 

That is not often vouched , while ’tis making 
’Tis given with welcome. bhakefp. Macbeth. 

The conlifiency of the difeourfe, and the pertinency of it 
to the defign he is upon, vouches it worthy of our great 
apoftle. Locke. 

They made him afhamed to vouch the truth of the rela¬ 
tion, and afterwards to credit it. Atterbury. 

To Vouch, v.n. To bear witnefs; to appear as a witnefs; 
to give teftimony. 

He declares he will not believe her, until the ele&or of 
Hanover fhall vouch for the truth of what fhe hath fo fo- 

lemnly affirmed. Swift. 

3° C Vouch, 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
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Vouch, n.f. [from the verb.] Warrant; atteftation. 

What praife couldft thou beftow on adeferving woman in¬ 
deed ? one that in the authority of her merit, did juftjy put 
on the vouch of very malice itfelf ? h hake/p. Othello. 

Vo'ucher. n. J. [from vouch.] One who gives witnefs to any 
thing. 

Better to ftarve, 

’T han crave the hire which firft we do dc-ferve : 

Why in this wolvilh gown fhould I ftand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needlefs voucher ? Shakefp. Coriolamis . 

The ftamp is a mark, and a public voucher , that a piece of 
fuch denomination is of fuch a weight, and of fuch a fine- 
Jlefs, i. e. has fo much filver in it. Locke. 

All the great writers of that age {land up together as 
vouchers for one another’s reputation. Spectator, N . 253. 

I have added nothing to the malice or abfurdity of them, 
which it behoves me to declare, fmce the vouchers themfelves 
will be fo foon loft. Pope. 

To Vouchsafe, v. a. [vouch and /a/e.] 

1. To permit any thing to be done without danger. 

2 . To condefcend to grant. 

He grew content to mark their fpeeches, then marvel at 
fuch wit in fhepherds, after to like their company, and laftly 
to vouch/afe conference. Sidney. 

Shall I vouch/a/e your worlhip a word or two ?-• 

-—Two thoufand, fair woman, and I’ll 

Vouch/a/e thee hearing. Shake/peare. 

But if the fenfe of touch feem fuch delight 
Beyond all other, think the fame vouchja/'d 
To cattle and each beaft. Milton. 

It is not faid by the apoftle, that God vouch/a/cd to the 
heathens the means of falvation ; and yet I will not affirm 
that God will fave none of thofe, to whom the found of the 
gofpel never reached. South's Sermons. 

To Vouchsafe, v. n. To deign ; to condefcend ; to yield. 
Do I not fee Zelmane, who does not think a thought 
which is not firft weigh’d by wifdom and virtue ? doth not lhe 
vouch/a/e to love me with like ardour ? Sidney , h. ii. 

Vouch/a/e , divine perfection of a woman, 

Of thefe fuppofed crimes to give me leave 
By circumftance but to acquit myfelf. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

Vcuch/a/e , illuftrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow’r the charms of beauty had of old. Dryden. 

VouchsaYement. n./. [from vouch/a/e.] Grant; conde- 
fcenfion. 

The infinite fuperiority of God’s nature, places a vail: difpa- 
rity betwixt his greateft communicated vouch/a/ements , and 
his boundlefs, and therefore to his creatures incommunicable 
perfections. Boyle. 

Vow. n./ [vaeu, Fr. votum , Lat.] 

1. Any promife made to a divine power; an ad of devotion, 
by which fome part of life, or fome part of pofteffions is con- 
fecrated to a particular purpofe. 

The gods are deaf to hot and peevifh vows ; 

They are polluted offerings. Shake/peare. 

If you take that vow and that wifh to be all one, you are 
miftaken ; a wilh is a far lower degree than a vow. Hammond. 

She vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. 

2 . A folemn promife, commonly ufed for a promife of love or 
matrimony. 

By all the vows that ever men have broke. 

In number more than ever women fpoke. Shake/peare. 

Thofe who wear the woodbine on their brow. 

Were knights of love, who never broke their vow ; 

Firm to their plighted faith. Dryden. 

To Vcw. v.a. [vouer, Fr. voveo, Lat.] To confecrate by a 
folemn dedication ; to give to a divine power. 

David often voweth unto God the facrilice of praife and 
thankfgiving in the congregation. Hooker. 

To Mafter Harvey, upon fome fpecial confideration, I have 
vowed this my labour. Spen/er. 

Voiv and pay unto the Lord. P/ lxxvi. 

When we have not only vowed , but delivered them over 
into the poUeflion of Almighty God, for the maintenance of 
his publick worlhip, and the minifters thereof, they are not 
now arbitrable, nor to be revoked. Spcbnan, 

Whoever fees thefe irreligious men. 

With burden of a ficknefs, weak ard faint. 

But hears them talking of religion then, 

And vowing of their foul to ev’ry faint. Davies. 

This plant Latinus, when his town he wall’d, 

Then found, and from the tree Laurentum call’d ; 

And laft, in honour of his new abode, 

He vow'd the laurel to the laurel’s god. Dryden. 

To Vow. v 71. To make vows or folemn promifes: 

Doft lee how unregarded now 
That piece of beauty paftes ? 

There was a time, when I did Few 
To that alone r but mark the fatv of faces.' Suckling. 


v 0 u. / ' [v cyclic, Fr. vccahs, Lat.] A letter whirV, 

be uttered by itfelf. ‘ 1 Ca car * 

I diltinguifh letters into vowels and confonants , 
wholly upon their reafon, that.a vowel mav he 


yet not 


r • , , ' may he founded alone 

a confonant not without a vowel; which will not be f , 

all m,e; for many of the covenants may be founded ZT 
and lome joined together without a vowel, as bl 
we pronounce the latter fy liable of people,’ riffie. 

Virgil makes the two vowels meet without 


ft- and as 
^ Bolder, 

VowfeWv. n.f. [tow and fellow OneCund by,the]am e 

V 0 W ■ 


Shake/p. 


Who are the votaries, 

That are vowfellows with this virtuous kino-? 
VCFYAGE. n . J. [ voyage , Fr. J 

1. A travel by fea. 

Guyon forward ’gan his voyage make. 

With his black palmer, that him guided ftill. Fairy 9 ueen 
Our fhips went fundry voyages , as well to the pifc 0 f 

Hercules, as to other parts in the Atlantick and Mediter 
ranean Teas. g 

This great man a aed like an able pilot in a long v lT e \ 
contented to fit in the cabin when the winds were allay’d but 
ready to relume the helm when the ftorm arofe. ^ p> tl 

2. Courfe; attempt; undertaking. A low phrafe. 

It he Ihou’d intend his voyage towards my wife, I Wou ’d 
turn her loofe to him ; and what he gets more of her than 
ftiarp words, let it lie on my head. Shake/peare. 

If you make your voyage upon her, and prevail, l am no 
further your enemy. Shake/p. Cymbelm. 

3. The practice of travelling. 

All nations have interknowledge of one another, b y voyage 
into foreign parts, or ftrangers that come to them. Bacon. 
To Vo / y age . v. n. [voyager, Fr. from the noun.] To travel by fea. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art, 

To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 

Hus refus’d t’impart the baneful truft. Pope's 

To Vo / yage. v. a. To travel; to pals over. 

I with pain 
Voyag'd th’ unreal, vaft, unbounded deep 
Of horrible confufion. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Vo / YAGER, n.ft [-voyageur , Fr. from voyage.] One who tra¬ 
vels by fea. 

Difdain not in thy conftant travelling 
To do as other voyagers , and make 
Some turns into lefs creeks, and wifely take 
Frefti water at the Heliconian lpring. Donne. 

How comfortable this is, voyagers can beft tell. Chcyne, 
Deny your veffels, ye deny in vain; 

A private voyager I pafs the main. Pope's Odyj/ey. 

Up. adv. [up, Saxon; op , Dutch and Danifh.] 

1. Aloft; on high ; not down. 

From thofe two Mytilene brethren, admire the wonderful 
changes of worldly things, now up now down, as if the life 
of man were not of much more certainty than a ftage play. 

Knolles's Hijl. 0/ the Turks. 
Thither his courfe he bends ; but up or down, 

By center, or eccentrick, .hard to tell. 

Or longitude. Milton . 

2. Out of bed ; in the ftate of being rifen from reft. 

Helen was not up ? was fhe ? Shake/peare. 

His chamber being commonly ftived with fuiters, when he 
was up , he gave his legs, arms, and breaft to his fervants to 
drefs him ; his ey#s to his letters, and ears to petitioners. IVotton. 

3. In the ftate of being rifen from a feat. 

Upon his firft riling, a general whifper ran among the 
country people, that Sir Roger was up. Addi/on. 

4. From a ftate of decumbiture or concealment. 

Now morn with rofy light had ftreak’d the Iky, 

Up rofe the fun, and up role Emily ; 

Addrefs’d her early fteps to Cynthia’s fane. Dryden. 

5. In a ftate of being built. 

Up with my tent; here will I lie to-night; 

But where to-morrow r—well, all’s one for that. Shake/p. 

6. Above the horizon. 

As foon as the fun is up , fet upon the city. Judges ix. 

7. To a ftate of advancement. 

Till we have wrought ourfelves up into this degree Oi. 
chriftian indifference, we are in bondage. Atteibury. 

8. In a ftate of exaltation. 

Thofe that were up themfelves, kept others low ; 

Thofe that were low themfelves held others harJ, 

Ne fuffered them to rife, or greater grow. Fairy 
Henry the fifth is crown’d ; up vanity ! 

Down royal ftate ! all you lage counfellors hence. Sbabejp. 

9. In a ftate of climbing. 

10. In a ftate of infurre&ion. 

The gentle archbifhop of York is up ^ 

With well-appointed powers. Shakefp. Hen. 

Rebels there are up, . 

And put the Englifhmen unto the fvvord. 


UPB 


UPC 


Thou haft fir’d me ; my foul’s up in arms, 

And mans each part about me. Dryden. 

11. In a ftate of being increafed, or raifed. 

Grief and paffion are like floods raifed in little brooks by a 
ludderi rain ; they are quickly up, and if the concernment be 
pour’d unexpectedly in upon us, it overflows us. Dryden. 

12 . From a remoter place, coming to any perfon or place. 

As a boar was whetting nis teeth, up comes a fox to 
him. L'Ejhange. 

jo From younger to elder years. 

lam ready to die from my youth up. Pft lxxxviii. 

2 . Up and down. Difperfedly ; here and there. 

Abundance of them are feen lcattered up and down like fo 
many little iflands when the tide is low. Addi/on. 

ir Up and down. Backward and forward. 

D Our defire is, in this prefent controverfy, not to be carried 
v p an d down with the waves of uncertain arguments, but ra¬ 
ther pofitively to lead on the minds of the fimpler fort by plain 
and eafy degrees, till the very nature of the thing itfelf do 
make manifeft what is truth. Hooker, b. v. 

The flapping king he rambled up and doWn , 

With ftrallow jefters. Shake/peare. 

Ub and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again : 

Then nimbly flhifts a thruft, then lends a wound; 

Now back he gives, then rufhes on amain. Daniel. 

Thou and death 

Shall dwell at eafe, and up and down unfeen 

Wing filently the buxom air. Milton. 

On this windy fea of land, the fiend 
Walk’d up and down alone, bent on his prey. Milton. 
What a miferablc life doft thou lead, fays a dog to a lion, 
to run ftarving up and down thus in woods. L'EJlrange. 

— She moves ! life wanders up and down 
Through all her face, and lights up every charm. Addi/on. 
r6- Up to. To an equal height with. 

Tantalus was punifhed with the rage of an eternal thirft, 
and fet up to the chin in water, that fled from his lips when¬ 
ever he attempted to drink it. Addi/on. 

17. Up to Adequately to. 

The wifeft men in all ages have lived up to the religion of 
their country, when they law nothing in it oppofite to mo¬ 
rality. Addi/on. 

They are determined to live up to the holy rule, by which 
they have obliged themfelves to walk. Atterbury. 

We muft not only mortify all thefe paffions that folicit us, 
but we muft learn to do well, and a<ft up to the pofitive pre¬ 
cepts of our duty. Rogers's Sermons. 

18. Up with. A phrafe that fignifies the a£t of railing any 
thing to give a blow. 

She, quick and proud, and who did Pas defpife. 

Up wi h her fift, and took him on the face ; 

Another time, quoth fhe, become more wife : 

Thus Pas did kifs her hand with little grace. Sidney . 

19. It is added to verbs, implying fome accumulation, or increafe. 
It we could number up thefe prodigious fwarms that fettled 

in every part of the Campania of old Rome, they would a- 
mount to more than can be found in any fix parts of Europe 
of the fame extent. Addi/on s Remarks on Italy. 

20. Up, interject. 

21. A word exhorting to rife from bed. 

Up, up! cries gluttony, ’tis break of day; 

Go drive the deer, and drag the finny prey. Pope. 

22. A word of exhortation, exciting or roufing to action. 

Up then, Melpomene, the mournful mufe of nine; 

Such caufe of mourning never hadft afore. 

Up, grifly ghofts; and up my rueful rime ; 

Matter of mirth now fhalt thou have no more. Spen/er. 

But up , and enter now into full blils. Milton. 

Up, tip, for honour’s fake ; twelve legions wait you, 

And long to call you chief. Dryden. 

Up. prep. From a lower to a higher part; not down. 

In going up a hill, the knees will be moft wea;y ; in <mino- 
down, the thighs : for that in lifting the feet, when a °man 
goeth up the hill, the weight of the body beareth moft upon 
the knees, and in going down, upon the thighs. Bacon. 

Fo Upbear, v . a. preter. upbore ; part. paff. upborn, [up and 
bear.] 

*• Bo iuftain aloft; to fupport in elevation. 

Upborn with indefatigable wings. Milton. 

Rang’d in a line the ready racers ftand. 

Start from the goal, and vanifh o’er the ftrand : 

Swift as on wings of wind, upborn they fly. 

And drifts of rifing duft involve the Iky. Pope. 

2- 1 o raife aloft. ^ 


This with 


pray 


Or one fnort figh of human breath, upborn, 

Lv’n to the feat of God. ' Milton's Par. Lojl. 

A monftrous wave upbore 

The chief, and dafh’d him on the craggy fhore. Pope. 


3. To fupport from falling. 

Vital pow’rs ’gan wax both weak and wan, 

For want of food and fleep ; which two upbear. 

Like weighty pillars, this frail life of man. Fairy Vhteen. 

To UpbRaYd. v.a. [upjebj.ceban, upjebpeban, Saxon.] 

1. To charge contemptuoully with any thing difgraceful 

The fathers, when they Were upbraided with that defect:, 
comforted themfelves with the meditation of God’s moft gra¬ 
cious nature, who dill not therefore the lefs accept of their 
hearty affection. Hooker , b. V*. 

It feem’d in me 

But as an honour fnatch’d with boiftbous hand, 

And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their affiftances, 

Which daily grew to quarrel. Shake/p. Hen. IV* 

If you refufe your aid, yet do not 
Upbraid us with our diftrefs. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

Vain man ! how long wilt thou thy God upbraid? 

And, like the roaring of a furious wind. 

Thus vent the vile diftemper of thy mind ? Sandy's. 

How cunningly the forcerefs difplays 
Her own tranfgreffions, to upbraid me mine. Milton. 

’Tis a general complaint againft you, and I muft upbraid 
you with it, that becaufe you need not write, you will 
not. Dryden. 

You may the world of more defedls upbraid , 

That other works by nature are unmade ; 

That fhe did never at her own expence 
A palace rear. Blackmore. 

2 . To objedl as matter of reproach. 

Thofe that have been bred together, are more apt to envy 
their equals when raifed : for it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them. Bacon. 

Any of thefe, without regarding the pains of churchmen, 
grudge or upbraid to them thofe fmall remains of antient 
piety, which the rapacity of fome ages has fcarce left. Sprat. 
May they not juftly to our climes upbraid , 

Shortnefs of night, and penury of fhade. Prior. 

3. To urge with reproach. 

I have too long bom 

Your blunt upbraidings , and your bitter feoffs. Shake/p. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of 
his own comcience. Decay 0/ Piety . 

4. To reproach on account of a benefit received from the re- 
proacher. 

Ev’ry hour 

He flafhes into one grofs crime or other ; 

His knights grow riotous, and he himlelf upbraids us 
On ev’ry trifle. Shake/p. K. Lear . 

If any lack wifdom, let him afk of God, that giveth libe¬ 
rally, and upbraideth not. Ja. i. 5* 

Be afhamed of upbraiding fpeeches before friends : and 
after thou haft given upbraid not. Ecclu/. xli. 22. 

5. To bring reproach upon ; to Ihew faults by being in a ftate 
of comparifon. 

Ah, my fon, how evil fits it me to have fuch a fon, and 
how much doth thy kindnefs upbraid my wickednefs ? Sidney. 

The counfel which I cannot take, 

Inftead of healing, but upbraids my weaknefs. Addi/ony 

6. To treat with contempt. Not in ufe. 

There alfo was that mighty monarch laid. 

Low under all, yet above all in pride ; 

That name of native fire did foul upbraid, 

And would, as Ammon’s fon, be magnify’d. Fairy Fh/een. 

UpbraYdingl y. adv. By way of reproach. 

Fhe time was, when men would learn and ftudy good 
thing;s, not envy thofe that had them. Then men were had 
in price for learning ; now letters only make men vile. He 
is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a contemptible nick¬ 
name. A. John/an. 

To Up.brA / Y. v. a. [A word formed from upbraid by fipenfer, 
for the fake of a rhyming termination.] To Illume. 

Vile knight, 

That knights and knighthood doft with Ihame upbray , 

And Ihew’ft th’ enfample of thy childifh might. 

With filly, weak, old women thus to fight. Spen/er. 

UpbRo / ught. part. paff. of upbring. Educated ; nurtured. 

Divinely wrought, 

And of the brood of angels, heav’nly born, 

And with the crew of blcffed faints upbrought. 

Each of which did her with her gifts adorn. Spenfer. 

Upha nd. adj. [up and hand.] Lifted by the hand. 

The uphand fledge is ufed by underworkmen, when the work 
is not of the largeft, yet requires help to batter. They ufe it 
with both their hands before them, and feldom lift their ham¬ 
mer higher than their head. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

UTcast. [Participle from to cajl up. The verb to upcaft is not 
in u(e.] 1 hrown upwards. 

Beafts with upcaft e ,yes forfake their fhade. 

And gaze, as if 1 were to be obey’d. Dryden. 
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Old Saturn, here with upcajl eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated fkies. Addifon. 

U^pcast. n.f A term of bowling ; a throw; a caft. 

Was there ever man had fuch luck ? when I kifs’d the 
jack, upon an upcajl to be hit away ! Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To Upga'theR. v. a. [up and gather.] To contrafil. 

Himfelf he clofe 7 ipgather'd more and more 
Into his den, that his deceitful train, 

By his there being might not be bewraid, 

Ne any noife, lie any queftion made. Spenfer. 

UpheYd. pret. and part. pall, of uphold. Maintained ; fuftained. 

He who reigns 

Monarch in heav’n, ’till then, as one fecure. 

Sat on his throne, upheld by old repute. Milton. 

UphTll. adj. [up and hill.] Difficult ; like the labour of 
climbing an hill. 

What an uphill labour mud it be to a learner, who has 
thole firft rudiments to mafter at twenty years of age, which 
others are taught at ten. ClariJJa. 

To Upho'ard. v. a. [up and hoard.] To treafure; to [tore ; 
to accumulate in private places. 

Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideoufly 
With horrid found, though having little fenfe. 

They think to be chief praife of poetry; 

And thereby wanting due intelligence, 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poefie. 

And made a monfter of their fantafie. Spenfr. 

If thou haft uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treafure, in the womb of earth. 

Speak of it. Shakefpeare. 

To UphoYd. v. a. preter. upheld ; and part, paffi upheld , and 
upholden. [up and hold.] 

1. To lift on high. 

The mournful train with groans and hands upheld , 
Befought his pity. Dryden. 

2. To fupport; to fuftain ; to keep from falling. 

While life upholds this arm, 

This arm upholds the houfe of Lancafter. Shakefp. 

This great man found no means to continue and uphold 
his ill-purchafed greatnefs, but by rejecting the Englifti law, 
and affirming, in lieu thereof, the barbarous cuftoms of the 
I r ifh. Davies's Ireland. 

Poetry and painting were upheld by the ftrength of imagina¬ 
tion. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

3. To keep from declenfion. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com¬ 
mendation, where caufes are fair pleaded ; for that upholds in 
the client the reputation of his council, and beats down in 
him the conceit of his caufe. Bacon. 

Never was a time, when the interpolation of the magiftrate 
was more neceftary, to fecure the honour of religion, and 
uphold the authority of thofe great principles, by which his own 
authority is beft upheld. Atterbury . 

4. To fupport in any ftate of life. 

Many younger brothers have neither lands nor means to 
uphold themfelves. Raleigh. 

5. To continue ; to keep from defeat. 

Divers, although peradventure not willing to be yoked 
with elderfhips, yet were contented to uphold oppofition againft 
bifhops, not without greater hurt to the courfe of their whole 
proceed i ngs. Hooker. 

6. To keep from being loft. 

Faulconbridge, 

In fpite of fpite, alone upholds the day. Shakefpeare. 

7. To continue without failing. . t 

A deaf perfon, by obferving the motions of another man s 
mouth, knows what he fays, and upholds a current communi¬ 
cation of difeourfe with him. Holder. 

8. To continue in being. 

As Nebuchodnofor liveth, who hath fent thee for up¬ 
holding of every living thing. Judith xi. 7. 

A due proportion is held betwixt the parts, as well in the 
' natural body of man, as the body politick of the ftate, lor 
the upholding of the whole., _ Hakcwill. 

Upholder, n. f [from uphold.] 

1. A fupporter. 

Suppofe then Atlas ne’er fo wife: _ 

Yet when the weight of kingdomsjies 
Too long upon his fingle fnoulders. 

Sink down he muft, or find upholders. Swift. 

2. A fuftainer in being. 

The knowledge thereof is fo many manuouchons to the 
knowledge and admiration of the infinite wifdom of the crea¬ 
tor and upholder of them. Hale. 

1. An undertaker; one who provides for funerals. 

The company of upholders have a right upon the bodies of 
the fubjecbi Jrbuthmi. 

Where the brafs knocker wrapt in flannel band. 

Forbids the thunder of the footman’s hand ; 
r \ h’ upholder , rueful harbinger of death. 

Waits with impatience for the dying breath. Gay. 


UphoYsterer. n.f. [A corruption of upholder.] One 
furnifhes houfes ; one who fits up apartments with beds ard 

If a corner of the hanging wants a Angle nail fe n 4 e 
the upholjlerer. * gyy* 

Mere wax as yet, you fafhion him with eafe, ‘ jL 

Your barber, cook, upholjlerer. p 

U'pland. n.f [up and land.] Higher ground. * ' 

Men at firft, after the flood, liv’d in the uplands and fid es 
of the mountains, and by degrees funk into the plains, Bu-net 
U'pland. adj. Higher in fltuation. 

Thofe in Cornwall do no more by nature than others elfe- 
where by choice, conceive themlelves an eftranged focietv 
from the upland dwellers, and carry an emulation againft 

them. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Sometimes with fecure delight, 

The upland Hamlets will invite. Milton 

Upla'ndish. adj. [from upland.] Mountainous; inhabiting 
mountains. T' ‘ 5 

Lion-like, uplandif) , and mere wild, 

Slave to his pride; and all his nerves being naturally compil’d 
Of eminent ftrength; ftalks out and preys upon a fillv 

fheep. Chapman's Iliads. 

To Upla'y. v. a. [up and lay.] Tohoard; to lay up. 

We are but farmers of ourfelves; yet may, 

If we can flock ourfelves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treafure for the great rent-day. Donne. 
To Upli'ft. v. a. [up and lift.] To raife aloft. 

Mechanick flaves. 

With greafy aprons, rules, and hammers, fhall 
Uplift us to the view. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

The banifh’d Bolingbroke repeals himfelf, 

And, with uplifted arms, is fafe arriv’d 
At Ravenfpurg. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

Together both, with next t’ almighty arm 
Uplifted imminent, one ftroke they aim’d. Milton, 

Satan talking to his neareft mate, 

With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 

That fparkling blaz’d. Miltons Par. Lof , b, j. 

When by juft vengeance guilty mortals perifh. 

The gods behold their punifhment with pleafure, 

And lay th’ uplifted thunder-bolt aflde. Addijon's Cato. 

Songs, fonnets, epigrams, the winds uplift , 

And whifk them back to Evans, Young and Swift. Pope. 
U'pmost. adj. [an irregular fuperlative formed from v.p.] 
Higheft; topmoft. 

Away ! ye fkum. 

That ftill rife upmojl when the nation boils; 

That have but juft enough of fenfe to know 
The mafter’s voice, when rated to depart. Dryden. 

Upo'n. prep, [up and on.] 

1. Not under ; noting being on the top or outfide. 

As I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam; and an'on methought 

The wood began to move. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2 . Thrown over the body, as cloaths. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, throw her night-gown 
upon her. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

3. By way of imprecation or infliction. 

Hard-hearted Clifford ! take me from the world ; 

My foul to heav’n, my blood upon your heads. Shakefpeare. 

4. It expreffes obteftation, or proteftation. 

How ? that I fhould murder her ? 

Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which I 

Have made to thy command ! — I, her !—her blood. Sim. 

5. It is ufed to exprefs any hardfhip or mifehief. 

If we would neither impofe upon ourfelves, nor others, 
we muft lav aflde that fallacious method of cenfuring by the 

lump. ' . BumU 

6. In confequence of. Now little in ufe. 

Let me not find you before me again upon any complaint 
whatfoever. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 

Then the princes of Germany had but a dull fear 0 t e 
greatnefs of Spain, upon a general apprehenflon of tne am¬ 
bitious defigns of that nation. aL f n [ 

They were entertained with the greateft magnificence tna 

could be, upon no greater warning. 

I wifh it may not be concluded, left, upon iecon cog ^ 

tions, there fhould be caufe to alter. ac f 

Thefe forces took hold of divers ; in fome difeontent, 
in fome upon ambition, in fome upon lev it v, an c ir 
change, and in fome few upon confcience and belief, but in n 
upon fimplicity ; and in divers out of dependance upon iom 
the better fort, who did in fecret favour the.e bruits. j 

He made a great difference between people that oJ 

upon wantonnefs, and them that did rebel upon want. J _ 
Upon pity they were taken away, upon ignorance 

fbe of no force, unlefs they be beli^ to be 

conditional, and unless that duty piopofed to 0- m 
them, be acknowledged to be part of that condition* 
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forma rite of which thofe promifesdo, and upon the negleCt 
whicii thofe promifes fhall not belong to any. Hammond. 
° The earl of Cleveland, a man of Signal courage, and an 
„vrellent officer upon any bold enterprife, advanced. Clarendon. 

‘ The kino- had no kindnels for him upon an old account; 

remembering the part he had afted againft the ear! oi 
c ‘{ford. Clarendons b. vm. 

^Though fin offers itfelf in never fo pleafing and alluring a 
drefs at firft, yet the remorfe and inward regrets of the foul, 
ri)Dn the commiffion of it, infinitely overbalance thofe faint 
and tranfient gratifications. South's Sermons. 

The common corruption of human nature, upon the bare 
flock of its original depravation, does not ufually proceed 

South's Sermons. 

° When we make judgments upon general preemptions, 
are made rather from the temper of our own fpirit, than 

‘ ne > r.... Burnet. 

from reafon. . . . , . 

’Tis not the thing that is done, but the intention in doing 
it, that makes good or evil. There’s a great difference betwixt 
what we do upon force, and what upon inclination. L'EJlrange. 

The determination of the will upon enquiry, is following 
the diref!ion of that guide. Locke. 

There broke out an irreparable quarrel between their pa¬ 
rents ; the one valuing himfelf too much upon his birth, and 
the other upon his pofieffions. Spectator, N° 164. 

The defign was difeovered by a perfon, as much noted for 
his fkill in gaming, as in politicks, upon the bafe, mercenary 
end of getting money by wagers. Swift. 

6. In immediate confequence of. 

Waller fhould not make advantage upon that enterprize, 
to find the way open to him to march into the weft. Clarendon. 

A louder kind of found was produced by the impetuous 
eruptions of the halituous flames of the falt-petre, upon caft- 
ino- a live coal thereon. Boyle. 

*So far from taking little advantages againft us for every 
failing, that he is willing to pardon our moft wilful mifear- 
riaces, upon our repentance and amendment, Tillotfan. 

Upon leflening intereft to four per cent, you fall the price of 
your native commodities, or lefien your trade. Locke. 

The mind, upon the fuggeftion of any new notion, runs 
immediately after fimilies, to make it the clearer. Locke. 

If, upon the perufal of fuch writings, he does not find 
himfelf delighted ; or if, upon reading the admired paflages in 
fuch authors, he finds a coldnefs and indifference in his 
thoughts, he ought to conclude, that he wants the faculty of 
diicovering them. Spectator, N° 409. 

This advantage we loft upon the invention of fire-arms. Addif 

7. In a ftate of view. 

Is it upon record ? or elfe reported 
Succeffively, from age to age ? Shakefp. Rich. III. 

The next heroes we meet with upon record were Romulus 
Numa. "Temple. 

The atheifts taken notice of among the*antients, are left 
branded upon the records of hiftory. Locke. 

8. Suppofing a thing granted. 

If you fay neeeifity is the mother of arts and inventions, 
and there was no neceffity before, and therefore thefe things 
were fiovviy invented, this is a good anfvver upon our fup- 
poution. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

9. Relating to\a fubjeCt. 

Ambitious Conftance would not ceafe, 

’Till fhe had kindled France, and all the world, 

Upon the right and party of her fon. Shakefp, K. John. 

Yet when we can intreat an hour to ferve, 

Would fpend it in fome words upon that bufinefs, 

If you would grant the time. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Upon this, I remember a ftrain of refined civility, that 
when any woman went to fee another of equal birth, fhe 
worked at her own work in the other’s houfe. Temple. 

10. With refpcCt to. 

The king’s fervants, who were fent for, were examined 
upon all queftions propoled to them. Dryden. 

11. In confideration of. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly fpeaking, I doubt 
there was a fault fomewhere. Dryden. 

Upon the whole, it will be neceftary to avoid that perpetual 
repetition of the fame epithets which we find in Homer. Pope. 

12 . In noting a particular day. 

f-onftantia he looked upon as given away to his rival, upon 
the day on which their marriage was to be folenmized. Addifon. 
Noting reliance or truft. 

We now may boldly fpend upon the hope 
Of what is to come in. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

God commands us, by our dependance upon his truth and 
his holy word, to believe a fact that we do not underftand : 
and this is no more than what we do every day in the works 
ot nature, upon the credit of men of learning. Swift. 

J 4 * Near to ; noting fltuation. 

T he enemy lodged themfelves at Aldermafton, and thofe 
. from Newberry and Reading, in two othqr villages upon the 
river Rennet, over which he was to pals. Clarendon. 
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The Lucquefe plead prefcriptioil for hunting in one of the 
duke’s forefts, that lies upon tlleir frontiers. Addjon. 

15. On.pain of. . . 

To fuch a ridiculous degree of truft mg her fhe had brought 
him, that fhe caufed him lend us word, that upon our lives 
we fhould do whatfoever fhe commanded us. Sidney , b. ii. 

16. At the time of; on occafion oft 

Impartially examine the merits and conduct of the prefby- 
tei ians upon thefe two great events, and the pre.tenftons to fa¬ 
vour which they challenge upon them. Swift. 

17. By inference from. 

Without it, all difeourfes of government and obedience, 
7tpon his principles, would be to no purpofe. Locke. 

18. Noting attention; 

He prefently loft the fight of what he was upon ; his mind 
was filled with diforder and confufton. Locke. 

19. Noting particular pace. 

Provide ourfelves of the virtuofo’s faddle, which will be 
fure to amble, when the world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden. 

20. Exactly; according to. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy; 

And by the ground they hide, I judge the number 

Upon or near the rate of thirty thoufand. Shakefpeare , 

21. By ; noting the means of fupport. 

Upon a clofer infpefition of thefe bodies, the fhells are 
affixed to the furfaces of them in fuch a manner, as bodies, 
lying on the fea-fhores, upon which they live. IHoodzvard . 

UYper. adj. [a comparative from up.] 

1. Superiour in place; higher. 

Give the forehead a majeftick grace, the mouth fmiling ; 
which you fhall do by making a thin upper lip, and {hallow¬ 
ing the mouth line a little at the corners. Peach am. 

Our knight did bear no lefs a pack 
Of his own buttocks on his back ; 

Which now had almoft got the upper 
Hand of his head, for want of crupper. Hudibras . 

The underftanding was then clear, and the foul’s upper 
region lofty and ferene, free from the vapours of the inferior 
affeiftions. South's Sermons. 

With fpeed to night repair : > 

For not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear ^ 

Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in upper air. Dryden. J 

Deep as the dark infernal waters lie, 

From the bright regions of the chearful fky ; 

So far the proud afeending rocks invade 

Heav’n’s upper realms, and caft a dreadful fhade. Addifon. 

2. Higher in power. 

The like corrupt and unreafonable cuftom prevailed far, 
and got the upper- hand of right reafon with the greateft 
part. Hooker , b. ft 

U ppe rmost. adj. [fuperlative from upper.] 

r. Higheft in place. 

'Fhe waters, called the waters above the heavens, are 
but the clouds, and waters engendered in the uppermofi 
air. Raleigh. 

In all things follow nature, not painting clouds in the 
bottom of your piece, and waters in the uppermofi 
parts. . Dryden. 

2 . Higheft in power or authority. 

The lower powers are gotten uppermofi , and we fee like 
men on our heads, as Plato obferved of old, that on the right 
hand, which is indeed on our left. Glanville. 

’Tis all one to the common people who’s uppermofi. L'Ejir. 
This fpecies of diferetion will carry a man fafe through all 
parties, fo far, that whatever faction happens to be uppermofi , 
his claim is allowed for a fhare. Svaift . 

3. Predominant; moft powerful. 

As in perfumes compos’d with art and coft, 

’Tis hard to fay what feent is upper?noJl ; 

Nor this part mufk or civet can we call. 

Or amber, but a rich refult oft ail; 

So file was all a fweet. jDryden, 

U'ppish. adj. [from up.] Proud; arrogant A low word. 

To Upraise, v. a. [up and raife.] To raife up ; to exalt. 

This would interrupt his joy 
In our confufton, and our joy upraife 
In his difturbance. Milton's Par. LoJl> b. ii. 

To UpreYr, v. a. \uv and rear. 1 To rear on high. 

Heav’n-born charity ! thy blefflngs fhed ; 

Bid meagre want uprear her flckly head. Gay. 

UprVght. adj. [up and right. This word; with its derivatives, 
is in profe accented on the firft fyllable ; but in poetry Teems 
to be accented indifferently on the firft or iecond. j 

1. Straight up; perpendicularly ere£t 

Comb down his hair ; look ! look ! it ftands Uprhht. Shai 
They are 11: right as the palm-tree. " J er x< 

In the morning, taking of fomewhat of eafy digeftion, 
as milk, furthers nourifhnient: but this would be done fitting 
upright y that the milk may pafs more fpeedily to the fto- 
Inac ^‘ ' » Baeon’s Nat. Hijl\ - 
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A tree at firft fetting, fhould not be fhaken • and therefore 
put two little forks about the bottom of your trees, to keep 
them upright. ' Bacons Nat. Hift . 

Circe, the daughter of the fun ; whofe charms 
Whoever tailed loft his upright fhape, 

And downward fell into a grov’ling fwine. Milton. 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty ftature. Milton's Par. Loft, h. i. 

You have the orthography, or upright of this ground-plat, 
and the explanation thereof, with a lcale of feet and 
inches. J,Vloxoris Mech. Exer. 

2. Erected ; pricked up. 

All have their ears upright , waiting when the watchword 
lhall come, that they fhould all arile unto rebellion. Spenfer . 
Stood Theodore lurpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chatt’ring teeth, and briftling hair upright. Dryden . 

3. Honeft ; not declining from the right. 

Such neighbour nearnefs fhou’d not partialize 
Th’ unftooping firmnefs of my upright foul, Shakefpeare. 

How haft thou inftill’d 
Thy malice into thoufands, once upright 
And faithful, now prov’d falfe ! Milton's Par. Loft, 

The moft upidght of mortal men was he ; 

The moft fincere, and holy woman, fhe. Drydlen. 

UPRIGHTLY, adv. [from upright.'] 

1. Perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. Honeftly ; without deviation from the right. 

Aden by nature apter to rage than deceit; not greatly am¬ 
bitious, more than to be well and uprightly dealt with. Sidney. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, mull judge 
the caufes of all perlons uprightly and impartially, without 
any perfonal confideration. Taylor. 

To live uprightly then is fure the heft. 

To fave ourfelves, and not to damn the reft. Dryden. 
Uprightness, n. f [from upright.] 

1. Perpendicular eredlion. 

So the fair tree, which ftill preferves 
Her fruit and ftate, while no wind blows* 

In ftorms from that uprightnefs fwerves. 

And the glad earth about her ftrows 

With treafure from her yielding boughs. Waller. 

2. Honefty; integrity. 

The hypocrite bends his principles and practice to the fafhion 
of a corrupt world ; but the truly upright man is inflexible in 
his uprightnefs , and unalterable in his purpofe. Atterbury. 
To Upri'se. v. n. [up and rife ] 

1. To rife from decumbiture. 

Early, before the morn with crimfon ray. 

The windows of bright heaven opened had, 

Through which into the world the dawning day 
Might look, that maketh every creature glad, 

Uprofe Sir Gyon. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Thou knoweft my down-fitting and mine uprijing. Pfcxxxix. 

Uproje the virgin with the morning light, 

Obedient to the vifion of the night. Pope. 

2. To rife from below the horizon. 

Uprofe the fun. Cowley. 

3. To rife with acclivity. 

Was that the king that fpurr’d his horfe fo hard 
Againft the fteep uprifing of the hill ? Sjakefpeare. 

UpriPe n. f. Appearance above the horizon. 

Did ever raven fing fo like a lark, 

That gives fweet tidings of the fun’s uprife ? Shakefpeare. 
U'P*ROAR. n.f. [ oproer , Dutch. This word likewife is ac¬ 
cented on the firft lyllable in profe ; in verfe, indifferently on 
either.] Tumult; buftle; difturbance; confufion. 

The Jews which believed not, fet all the city on an 
uproar. A bis x v i i .• 5. 

It were well if his holinefs had not fet the world in an 
uproar , by nourifhing of war. Raleigh. 

He levied forces in a diforder’d uproar , albeit the treafon 
refted in him and fome other his complices. Hayward. 

Others with vaft Typhaean rage more fell, 

Rend up both rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind : hell fcarce holds the wild uproar. Milton. 
Horror thus prevail’d, 

And wild uproar ! ah, who at length will end 
This long pernicious fray ? Philips. 

The impiety of this fentiment fet the audience in an up¬ 
roar ; and made Socrates, though an intimate friend of the 
poet, go out of the theatre w’ith indignation. Addifon. 

To Uproar, v. a. [from the noun.] To throw into confufion. 
Not in ufe. 

Plad I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the univerfal peace, confound 
All unity on earth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Uproot. v. a. [up and root. ] To tear up by the root* 
Orpheus could lead the favage race, 

And trees uprooted left their place. 


UPS 

Sequacious of the lyrfe : 

But bright Cecilia rais’d the wonder higher. 
When to her organ vocal breath was giVn* 
An angel heard, and ftraight appear’d, 
Aliftaking earth for heav’n. 



■To Upro'us “d roufe.l ..T*,waken '.from S* 
to excite to action. er P 5 

Thou art uprom'd by fome diftemperanirc. Shahft*,,, 

L PSHOT. n J. [up and fiat.] Conclufion ; end; laft amour- 
final event. luuni > 

W ith this he kindleth his ambitious fpighte 
1 o like defire and praife of noble fame, ° 

The only upjhot , whereto he doth aim.’ Hubbard's Th! 

I cannot purfue with any fafety this fport to the upjhot. sLh 
in this upjhot, purpofes miftook 

Fall on th’inventor’s heads. Shahfpeare’s Hamlet 

Every leading demonftration to the main upjhot of all’ 
which is the proportion betwixt the fphere and cylinder is a 
pledge of the wit and reafon of that mathematician. M 0 r e 
Upon the upjhot, affiiftions are but the methods of a merci¬ 
ful providence, to force us upon the only means of fettino- 
matters right. L'Elir & 

Here is an end of the matter, fays the prophet: hereisRe 
upjhot and relult of all; here terminate both the prophecies 
ot Daniel and St. John. Burnet s Theory ojthe Earth 

Let’s now make an end of matters peaceably, as we fliall 
quickly come to the upfuot of our affair. Arbutbnot. 

At the upjhot, after a life of perpetual application, to re¬ 
flect that you have been doing nothing for yourfelf, and that 
the fame or Ids induftry might have gained you a friendfhip 
that can never deceive or end ; a glory, which, though not 
to be had till after death, yet fliall be felt and enjoy’d to eter- 

, nit 7- . Pope. 

U / pside down, [an adverbial form of fpeech.] With total re- 

verfement; in complete diforder ; with the lower part above 
the higher. 

In his lap a mafs of coin he told. 

And turned upfde down to feed his eye. 

And covetous defire, with his huge treafure. Fairy Queen. 
The flood did not fo turn upfde down the face of the earth, 
as thereby it was made paft knowledge, after the waters were 
decreafed. Raleigh's HiJl. of the IVorld. 

The fevere notions of chriftianity turned all this upfidc 
down , filling all with furprize and amazement. They came 
upon the world, like light darting full upon the face of a 
man afleep, who had a mind not to be difturbed. South. 

Upspring. n.f [up and Jpring.] This word feems to fignify 
upftart; a man fuddenly exalted. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roufe ; 
Keeps wafTel, and the fwagg’ring upfpring reels. ShahJp', 

To Upsta'nd. v. 7i. [up an&Jiand.] To be erected. 

Sea calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly; 

The water fnakes with feales upjlanding die. May. 

ToUpsta'y. v. a. [up and flay.] Tofuftain; to fupport. 

'Them fhe upflays 

Gently with myrtle band ; mindlefs the while 
Herfelf, though faireff unfupported flow’r. Milton. 

To UpstaTt. v. n. [up and Jlart.] To fpring up fud¬ 
denly. 

He upftarted brave 

Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay, 

As eagle frefh out of the ocean wave. SpenJer. 

Thus having fpoke, he fat; thus anfwer’d then, 

Upftarting from his throne, the king of men, 

His breaft with fury fill’d. Dryden. 

Upstart. n.f [up and Jlart.] One fuddenly raifed to wealth- 
power, or honour ; what fuddenly rifes and appears. 

Two hundred in a place will be enough for the fafeguanl 
of that country, and keeping under all fudden upjlarts, that 
fliall feek to trouble the peace thereof. Spenfer s Ireland. 

My rights and royalties 

Pluckt from my arms perforce, and given away 
To upjlart unthrifts. Shakefpeare. 

Mufhrooms have two ftrange properties ; the one, that 
they yield fo delicious a meat; the other, that they come up 
fo haftily, even in a night, and yet they are uniovvn : an 
therefore fuch as are upjlarts in ftate, they call in reproac 
mufhrooms. Bacons Eat. HJ - 

The king did not negle<ft Ireland, the foil where uie e 
mufhrooms and upjlart weeds, that fpring up in a nig b 
did chiefly profper. Bacon. 

A place of blifs 

In the purlieus of heav’n, and therein plac’d 
A race of upjlart creatures, to fupply L .. 

Perhaps our vacant room. Milton s Par. Loft , ' lL " 

Inordinate defires. 

And upftart paflions, catch the government a 

From reafon. Milton's Par- V* 

Mean upjlarts, when they come once to be preferred* 
gat their film VEJ JX 
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Tracis, fie faid, carried from us the commodities of oiir 
rountry* ’and made a parcel of upjlarts, as rich as men ot 
the moft antient families. Addifon's Freeholder , N 22. 

To Upswa'RM. v. a. [up and fwarm.] To raile in a fwarm. 

Out of ufe. 

You’ve taken up the fubjecis of my father j 
And both againft the voice of heav’n and him 
Have here dpjwmm'd them. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

To Upta'ke. v. a. [up and take.] To take into the hands. 
He hearkned to his reafon, and the child 
Uptaking, to the palmer gave to bear. Fairy Qtieen. 

ToUptra'in. v.a. [up aixf train.] To bring up; to edu¬ 
cate. Not ufed. 

King Lear in happy peace long reign’d, 

But had no iflue male him to fucceed, 

But three fair daughters, which were well uptrabi d 
In all that feem’d fit for kingly feed. Fairy Queen. 

ToUptu'rn. v.a. [up and turn.] To throw up ; to furrow. 
So Rented the grim feature, and upturn'd 
His noftrils wide into»the murky air. MHton. 

Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rufhing, it upturns a hill of ground. Pope. 

Upward. ad}, [up and peayb, Saxon.] Directed to a higher part. 
Spread upon a lake, with upward eve, 

A plump of fowl behold their foe on high. Dryden . 

The angel faid, 

With upward fpeed his agile wings he fpread. Prior . 

Upward, n.f. The top. Out of ufe. 

From th’ extreameft upward of thy head, 

To the defeent and duft below thy foot, 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

U pward. [^ and reapb.] 

Upwards. ) r * 

1. Towards a higher place. 

I thought 

To fmootb your pallage, and to foften death : 

For I would have you, when you upward move, 

Speak kindly of me to our friends above. Dryden. 

In (beefs of rain the fky defeends, 

Ahd ocean fwell’d with waters upwards tends ; 

One rifing, falling one ; the heav’ris and fea 
Aleet at their -coniines, in the middle way. Dryden. 

A man on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty yards down¬ 
wards into the fea, not becaufe he has power to do the con¬ 
trary atftion, which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that 
he cannot do; but he is therefore free, becaufe he has a 
power to leap, or not to leap. Locke. 

2 . Towards heav’n and God. 

Looking inward, we are ftricken dumb ; looking upward, 
we fpeak and prevail. Hooker * b. v. 

3. With refpedf to the higher part. 

Dagon, fea-monffer ! upward man, 

And downward fifti. Milto 7 i's Par. Lojl, b. i. 

if. A'lorethan; with tendency to a higher or greater number. 
Their counfel muft feem very unfeafonable, who advife 
men now to fufpect that, wherewith the world hath had, by 
their own account, twelve hundred yeafs acquaintance and 
upwards, enough to take away fufpicion. Hooker, b. v. 

I have been your wife in this obedience 
Upward of twenty years ; and have been bleft 
With many children by you. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

5. Towards the fource. 

Be Homer's works your ftudy ; 

Thence form your judgment, thence your notions bring, 
And trace the mufes upward to their fpring. Pope. 

To UpwFnd. v.a. pret. and paff. upwound. [up and wind.] 
To convolve. 

As fhe lay upon the dirty ground. 

Her huge long tail her den all overfpread ; 

Yet was in knots and many boughts upwound. Fa. Qiieen. 
Urba / nity. 7 i. f [ urbanite , fir. urbanitas, Lat.] Civility; ele¬ 
gance; politenefs ; merriment; facetioufnefs. 

A ruftica! feverity banifhes all urbanity, whofe harmlefs 
Condition is confiflent with religion. Brown's Vulg. Frrours. 

Raillery is the fauce of civil entertainment; and wjthout 
fome luch tindlure of urbanity, good humour falters. L'EJlr. 

Moral dodfrine, and urbanity , or well-mannered wit, con- 
ftitute the Roman fatire. Drydeiii 

L'rchin . n.J. [heureuchin, Armorick; erinaccus , Lat,] 

1 - A hedge-hog. 

Urchins fliall, for that vaft of night that they may work. 
All exercife on thee* Shakefpeare's Tempeft. 

A thoufand fiends, a thoufand hifling fnakes. 

Ten thoufand fwelling toads, as many urchins , 

Would make fuch fearful and confufed cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it. 

Would ftraight fall mad. Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

I hat nature defigns the prefervation of the more infirm 
creatures, by the defenfive armour it hath given them, is 
dcmonftrable in the common hedge-hog, or urchin. Roy. 


Prior'. 
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2. A iftmie of.flight anger to a child. 

Pleas’d Cupid heard, and check’d his mother’s pride : 
And who’s blind now, mamma ? the urchin cry’d. 

’Tis Cloe’s eye, and cheek, and lip, and breaft : 

Friend Howard’s genius fancy’d all the reft. 

Ure. n.f. Practice; ufe; habit. Obfolete; 

Is the warrant fufficient for any man’s confcience to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as are and have been put in ure for 
the eftablifhment of that caufe ? Hacker . 

He would keep his hand in ure with fomewhat of greater 
value, till he was brought to juftice. L' Eft range. 

Ureter, n.f [uretere, Fr.] Ureters are two long and fmall canals 
from the bafon of the kidnies, one on each fide. They lie be¬ 
tween the doubling of the peritonaeum, and defeending in the 
form of an S, pierce the bladder near its neck, where they 
run firft fome fpace betwixt its coats, and then they open 
in its cavity. Their ufe is to carry the urine from the 
kidnies to the bladder. Qiiincy. 

The kidnies and ureters ferve for expurgation. Wijeman. 

U'rethra. n.f. [uretre, Fr ] The paffage of the urine. 

Caruncles are loofe flefh, arillng in the urethra. Wijeman. 

To Urge. v. a. [urgeo, Lat.] 

1. To incite ; to pufh. 

You do miftake your bufinefs : my brother 
Did urge me in his a eft. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

He pleaded ftill not guilty; 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary. 

Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeffions. 

Of divers witnefles. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

What I have done my fafety urg'd me to. Shakefpeare. 

This urges me to fight, and fires my mind. Dryden. 

High Epidaurus urges on my fpeed, 

Fam’d for his hills, and for his horfes breed. Dryden. 

The heathens had but uncertain apprehenfions of what urges 
men moft powerfully to forfake their fins. Tillotfon: 

He, ieiz’d with horror, in the fhades of night, 

Through the thick delarts headlong urg'd his flight. Pope - 

2. To provoke ; to exafperate. 

Urge not my father’s anger, Eglamour, 

But think upon my grief. Shakefpeare . 

3. To follow dole, fo as to impell. 

Man ? and for ever ? wretch ! what wouldft thou have l 
Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope, 

4. To labour vehemently. 

5. Toprefs; to enforce. 

The enemy’s in view ; draw up your powers; 

Your hafte is now urg'd on you. Shakefpeare . 

Urge your petitions in the ftreet. Shakefp. Jul. Ccefar. 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. Diyclcn . 

6. Toprefs as an argument. 

Urge the neceflity and ftate of times. 

And be not peevifti. Shakefpeare's Rich, III. 

7. To importune ; to folicit. 

He urged fore. 

With piercing words and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. Fairy Qiieen, b. if. 

8. To prefs in oppofition, by way of objeeftion. 

Though every man have a right in aifpute to urge a falfe 
religion, with all its abfurd confequences ; yet it is barbarous 
incivility fcurriloufly to fport with that which others account 
religion. Tillotfon. 

To Urge. v.n. To prefs forward. 

A palace, when ’tis that which it fhould be. 

Stands fuch, or elfe decays : 

But he which dwells there is not fo ; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raife. Donne. 

Urgency, n.f. [from urgent.] Preffure of difficulty or riecef- 
fity. 

Being for fome hours extremely preffed by the neceffitias of 
nature, I was under great difficulties between urgency and! 
fha m e. Qulliver's Tra vels . 

Urgent, adj. [urgent, Fr. urgens , Lat.] 

1. Cogent; prefling; violent; 

Things fo ordained are to be kept; howbeit not neceffarily, 
any longer than till there grow fome urgent caufe to ordain 
the contrary. Flooker , b. iv; 

Not alone 

The death of Fulvia, but more urgent touches, 

Do ftrongly fpeak t’ us. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

ft his ever hath been that true caufe of more wars, than 
upon all other occafions* though it leaft partakes of th current 
neceflity of ftate. Raleigh. 

Let a father feldcm ftnke, but upon very urgent neceflity 
and as the laft remedy. _ Loch on Education. 

2 . importunate ; vehement in folicitation. 

The Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they 
might fend them out in hafte. ‘ Exod. xii. 2?. 

U rgently, adv. [from urgent. J Cogently ; violently; vehe¬ 
mently ; importunately. 
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Acrimony in their blood, and afflux of humours to their 
lungs, urgently indicate phlebotomy. Harvey. 

U / rg er. n. f. [from urge:] One who prefles ; importuner. 

I wifh Pope were as great an urger as I. Swift. 

TJ^rgewonder, n.f. A fort of grain. 

This barley is called by fome urgewonder. Mortimer . 

IPrim. n.f. 

Urim and thummim were fomething in Aaron’s breaft- 
plate ; but what, criticks and commentators are by no means 
agreed. The word urim fignifies light, and thummim per¬ 
fection. It is moft probable that they were only names given 
to fignify the clearnefs and certainty of the divine anfwers 
which were obtained by the high prieft conlulting God with 
his breaft-plate on, in contradiftinCtion to the obfcure, enig¬ 
matical, uncertain, and imperfeCt anfwers of the heathen 
oracles. Nnut on's Notes on Milton. 

He in cceleftial panoply, all arm’d 

Of radiant urim , work divinely wrought. Milton. 

U'rinal. n.f. [ urinal, Fr. from urine.'] A bottle, in which 
water is kept for infpeCtion. 

Thefe follies fhine through you, like the water in an uri¬ 
nal. Sbakefpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

A candle out of a mufket will pierce through an inch 
board, or an urinal force a nail though a plank. Brown. 

This hand, when glory calls. 

Can brandifh arms, as well as urinals. Garth. 

Some with fcymitars in their hands, and others with uri¬ 
nals, ran to and fro. Spectator, N y 159. 

U'rinary. adj. [from urine.] Relating to the urine. 

The urachos or ligamentous paffage is derived from the 
bottom of the bladder, whereby it difchargeth the waterifh 
and urinary part of its contents. Brown s Vulg. Errours. 

Diureticks that relax the urinary paffages, fhould be tried 
before fuch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Tj'rinAtive. adj. Working by urine ; provoking urine. 

Medicines urinative do not work by rejection andindigeftion, 
as folutive do. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Urina’tor. n.f [ urinateur , Fr. urinator , Lat.] A diver $ one 
who fearches under water. 

The precious things that grow there, as pearl, may be 
much more eafily fetched up by the help of this, than bv any 
other way of the urinators. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

Thofe relations of urinators belong only to thofe places 
where they have dived, which are always rocky. Ray. 

U'RINE. n.f. [wine, Fr. urim, Lat.] Animal water. 

Drink, Sir, is a great provoker of nofe-painting, deep, 
and urine. Shakefpeare. 

As though there were a feminality in urine , or that, like 
the feed, it carried with it the idea of every part, they foolifhly 
believe we can vifibly behold therein the anatomy of every 
particle. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The chyle cannot pafs by urine nor fweat. Arbuthnot. 

To Urine, v.n. [miner, Fr. from the noun.] To make 
water. 

Places where men urine commonly, have fome fmell of 
violets. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

No oviparous animal, which fpawn or lay eggs, doth urine, 
except the tortoife. Brown s Vulg. Errours. 

Urinous, adj. [from urine.] Partaking of urine. 

The putrid matter being diftilled, affords a water impreg¬ 
nated with an urinous fpirit, like that obtainable from animal 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Urn. n.f. [urne, Fr. urna , Lat.] 

1 Any veffel, of which the mouth is narrower than the body. 

Minos, the ftri6t inquilitor. 

Lives, and crimes, with his aiTeiTors, hears ; 

Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls ; 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden. 

2. A water pot; particularly that in the fign of Aquarius. 

The fifh oppofe the maid, the watry u n 

With adverfe fires fees raging Leo burn. Creech. 

q. The veil'd in which the remains of burnt bodies were put. 

* Or lay thefe bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tomblefs, with no remembrance over them. Shakefpeare. 

A ruftick digging in the ground by Padua, found an urn , or 
earthen pot, in which there was another urn ; and in this 
lefler, a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins. 

His fcatter’d limbs with my dead body burn ; 

And once more join us in the pious urn. Dryden. 

Uro'scopy. n.f [vcov and <rx£7rlw.J Infpedtion of urine. 

In this work, attempts will exceed performances ; it being 
compofed by fnatches of time, as medical vacations, and 
urofeopy would permit. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

U'rry. n.f. A mineral. 

I11 the coal-mines they dig a blue or black clay, that lies 
near the coal, commonly called wry, which is an unripe 
coal, and is very proper for hot lands, elpecially pafture- 
oround. Mortimer s Hujbandry . 

Us! the oblique cafe of we. 

The lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with 
ti-, even us, who are all of us here alive this day. Dent, v. 
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Many, O Lord, are thy wonderful works, and thy thb.'.v, 
which are to zzrward. ^ uu g' 

U'SAGE. n.f. [ufage , Fr.] 

1. Treatment. 

Which way 

a g erv e, or they impofe this ufave - 

Coming from us ! s jal/p „ 

^ he Juftre m your eye, heav’n in your cheek ' ' 
Plead you fair Shahfp , T ^ 

Is prif’ner to the bifhop, at whofe hands 
He hath good ufage, and great liberty. Shakefp. Hen VT 
VY hat ujage have I met with from this adverfarv ‘ 
paffes by the very words I tranflated, and produces other naf° 
fages ; and then he&ors and cries out of my difin^enuity Stb 
Are not hawks brought to the hand, and to the ] ur e’ 
lions reclaimed by good ufage f L'Efl- 

Neptune took unkindly to be bound, 1 n £ e * 

And Eurus never fuch hard ufage found 
In his iEolian prifon. M Dr den 

2 . Culfom ; practice long continued. 

Of things once received and confirmed bv ufe. Ion? u r m» 
o in,,, In civil affairs, when there is no other 

Hooker, b. ii. 


One 


Spenfer. 
who has the 


Daniel's Civil IVar 


is a law fufficient. 

law, cuftom itfelf doth hand for law. 

3. Manners 5 behaviour. Obfolete. 

A gentle nymph was found, 

Hight Aftery, excelling- all the crew, 

In courteous ufage , and unftained hue. 

L v sager. n.f [ ujager , Fr. from ufage, J 
ufe of any thing in truft for another. 

He confum’d the common treafury ; 

Whereof he being the fimple ujager 
But for the ffate, not in propriety, 

Did alien t’ his minions. 
tFsANCE. n.f. [ufance, Fr.] 

1. Ufe ; proper employment. 

What art thou, 

That here in defert hall: thine habitance. 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth doff hide apart 

From the world’s eye, and from her right ujance ? Spenfer . 

2. Ufury; intereft paid for money. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of ufance. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Use. [ufus, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of employing any thing to any purpofe. 

The fat of the beaft that dieth of itfelf, may be ufed in any 
other ufe. Lev. vii. 24. 

Number, the mind makes ufe of in meafuring all things 
by us meafurable. Locke. 

Confider the hiftory, with what our author makes of it. Luc. 

2 . Qualities that make a thing proper for any purpofe. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for illnefies of the flomach, that 
proceed from cold or rnoift humours ; a great digefter and 
reftorer of appetite. Temple . 

3. Need of; occafion on which a thing can be employed. 

This will fccure a father to my child ; 

That done, I have no father ufe for life. A. Philips. 

Advantage received ; power of receiving advantage. 

More figures in a picture than are neceffary, our author 
calls figures to be let; becaufe the picture has no ufe for 
them. Dryden s Dujrefioy. 

Convenience ; help. 

Diftincl growth in knowledge, carries its own light in 
every ftep of its progreffion ; than which nothing is of more 
ufe to the underftanding. Locke. 

Nothing would be of greater ufe towards the improvement 
of knowledge and politenefs, than fome effectual method for 
correcting, enlarging, and afeertaining our language. Swift. 

When will my friendship be of uje to thee ? A. Philips 
Ufage ; cuftom ary a£t. 

That which thofe nations did ufe, having been alfo in ufe 
with others, the antient Roman laws do forbid. Hooker, b.w. 

He, that firft brought the word Iham, wheedle, or banter 
in ufe, put together, as he thought fit, thofe ideas he made 
it ft and for. ~ loM ' 

7. Practice ; habit. 

Sweetnefs, truth, and ev’ry grace. 

Which time and ufe are wont to teach. 

The eye may in a moment reach, 

And read distinctly in her face. 

8. Cuftom; common occurrence. 

O Caefar ! thefe things are beyond all ufe. 

And I do fear them. Shakcjp. Julius esjar. 

9. Intereft ; money paid for the ufe ol money. 

If it be good, thou haft received it from God, and tne^ 
thou art more obliged to pay duty and tribute, ufe, an p[ in 
cipal to him. Taylor's Rule of My Lr^g- 

Moft of the learned, both heathen and chriftian, 

; taking of ufe to be utterly unlawful; yet the divines 


4- 


6 . 


Waller. 


the taking of uje ^ ^ / - ✓ .. rr .. 

the reformed church beyond the feas, do generally a 

to be lawful. qq, 


to be lawful. 
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USE 

TV*UsE. v. a. \. u f er » ^ r ' u f lls -> Lat.] 

J To employ to any purpofe. 

You’re welcome, 

Moft learned rev’rend Sir, into our kingdom ; 

Ufe us and it. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

They could ufe both the right hand and the left, in hurl- 

ins: ftones and Shooting arrows. 1 Chr. xii. 2. 

"Two trumpets of filver, that thou mayeft ufe for the calling 

Of the affembly. , , 2 : 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the Uord 

Coventry; and when that lord perplexed their counfels with 
inconvenient objections, the authority of the Lord Manchester 
was Still called upon. Clarendon. 

Thefe words of God to Cain, are, by many interpreters, 
understood in a quite different fenfe. than what our author 
ufes them in. Locke. 

That prince was ufng all his endeavours to introduce po¬ 
pery, which he openly profeSTed. Swift. 

2 To accuftom ; to habituate 

He that intends to gain th’ Olympick prize. 

Mult uje himfelf to hunger, heat and cold. Rofcommon. 
Thofe who think only of the matter, ufe themfelves only 
to fpcak extempore. Locke on Education. 

I’ve hitherto been ufed to think 
A blind officious zeal to ferve my king. 

The ruling principle. Addifon's Cato. 

A people long ujed to hardships, lofe by degrees the very 
notions of liberty ; they look upon themfelves as at mercy. Sw. 

3. To treat. 

Why doft thou ufe me thus ? I know thee not. Shakefp. 
Whei/he came to afk leave of Solyman that he might de¬ 
part, he was courteously ufed of him. Knollcs. 

I know 

My xYurengzebe would ne’er have us'd me fo. Dryden. 
If Virgil or Ovid be thus ufed, ’tis no longer to be called 
their work, when neither the thoughts nor words are drawn 
from the original. Dryden. 

I love to ufe people according to their own fenfe of good- 
breeding. Tatler, N v 86. 

Cato has us'd me ill; he has refus’d 
His daughter Marcia to my ardent vows. Addifon's Cato. 

Gay is ufed as the friends of tories are by whigs, and gene¬ 
rally by tories too. Pope to Swift. 

4. To praCtife. 

TJfe hofpitality one to another, without grudging. 1 Pet. iv. 

5. To behave. Out of ufe. 

Pray forgive me, if I have us'd myfelf unmannerly. Shakefp . 
To Use. v. n. 

1. To be accuftomed ; to praCIife cuftomarily. 

They ufe to place him that Shall be their captain upon a 
ftone, always referved for that purpofe, and placed com¬ 
monly upon a hill. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

In polling of trees, many do ufe to leave a bough or two 
on the top, to help to draw up the fap. Bacon. 

A prudent governor, to advance religion, will not confider 
men’s duty but their practice ; not what they ought to do, 
but what they ufe to do. South's Sermons . 

2. To be cuftomarily in any manner ; to be wont. 

Fears ufe to be reprefented in fuch an imaginary fafhion, as 
they rather dazzle men’s eyes, than open them. Bacon. 

Snakes that ufe within the houfe for Shade, 

Securely lurk, and, like a plague, invade 
Thy cattle with venom. Mays Virgil. 

The waters going and returning as the waves and great 
commotions of the fca ufe to do, retired leifurely. Burnet. 
Conducl me well 

In thefe ftrange ways, where never foot did ufe . Spenfer . 

3. To frequent. Obfolete. 

Ye vallics low, where the mild whifpers ufe 
Of Shades, and wanton winds, and guShing brooks. Milton. 
Useful, adj. [ufe and full.] Convenient; profitable to any 
end ; conducive or helpful to any purpofe. 

Providence would only enter mankind into the ufeful 
knowledge of her treafures, leaving the reft to employ our 
induftry. More's Antidote. 

Gold and filver being little ufeful to the life of man, in 
proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only 
from the conlent of men. Locke. 

1 hat the legifiature Should have power to change the fuc- 
ceffion, is very ufeful towards preferving our religion and li- 

be, | t < v ‘. . Swift. 

Deliver a particular account of the great and ufeful things 
already performed. Swift. 

f sefully, adv. [from ufeful.] In fuch a manner as to help 
forward fome end. 

In this account they muft conftitute two at leaft, male and 
female, in every fpccies ; which chance could not have made 
fo very nearly alike, without copying, nor fo ufefidly differing, 
•without contrivance. _ Bentley's Sermons. 

^FULNESS, jp. f Conducivenefs or helpfulnefs to fome 
end. 


U S u 


The grandeur of the commonwealth Shows itfelf chiefly' 
in works that were neceSIary or convenient. On the con¬ 
trary, the magnificence of Rome, under the emperors, was 
rather for oftentation, than any real ufefulnefs. Addifon. 

Uselessly, adv, [from ufelefs.] Without the quality of an- 
fwering any purpofe. 

I11 a"Sauntering humour, fome, out of cuftom, let a good 
part of their lives run ufelefsly away, without bufinefs or 
recreation. Locke. 

Uselessness, n.f [from ufelefs.] Unfitnefs to any end. 

He made a learned difeourfe on the trouble, ufelefsnefs, and 
indecency of foxes wearing tails. E Ejlrange. 

He would convince them of the vanity and ufelefsnefs of that 
learning, which makes not the poSTeSTor a better man. South. 

U'seless! adj. [from ufe.] Anfwering no purpofe; having no 
end. 

So have I feen the loft clouds pour 
Into the fea an ufelefs fhow’r; 

And the vext failors curfe the rain. 

For which poor Shepherds pray’d in vain. Waller . 

The hurtful teeth of vipers are ufelejs to us, and yet are 
parts of their bodies. Boyle. 

His friend, on whofe affiftance he moft relied, either proves 
falfe and forfakes him, or looks on with an ufelefs pity, and 
cannot help him. Rogers's Sermons. 

The waterman forlorn along the Shore, 

Penfive reclines upon his ufelejs oar. Gay. 

U'SER. n.f [from ufe.] One who ufes. 

Such things, which, by imparting the delight to others, 
makes the uj'er thereof welcome, as mufick, dancing, hunt¬ 
ing, feafting, riding. _ Sidney. 

My lord received from the countefs of Warwick, a lady 
powerful in the court, and indeed a virtuous ufer ol her 
power, the beft advice that was ever given. . Wotton. 

U'SHER. n. f [huifjier, Fr.J 

1. One whofe bufinefs is to introduce ftrangers, or walk before 
a nerfon of high rank. 

The wife of Antony 
Should have an army for an ufloer, and 
The neighs of horle to tell her approach 
Long ere She did appear. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

You make guards and ujhers march before, and then enters 
your prince. Tatlers, N°53. 

Gay paid his courtShip with the croud. 

As far as modeft pride allow’d ; 

Reje<fts a fervile ujher s place, 

And leaves St. James’s in difgrace. Swift- 

2. An under-teacher; one who introduces young fcholars to 
higher learning. 

Though grammar profits lefs than rhetorick’s, 

Yet ev’11 in thofe his ufoer claims a Ihare. Dryden « 

To U / sHER. v. a. [from the noun.] To introduce as a fore¬ 
runner or harbinger ; to forerun. 

No fun fhall ever ufter forth my honours. 

Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my fmiles. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIIL 

The fun, 

Declin’d, was hafting now with prone career 
To th’ ocean ifles, and in th’ afeending fcale 
Of heav’n, the ftars, that ufter evening, rofe. Milton. 
As the deluge is reprefented a difruption of the abyfs, fo 
the future combuftion of the earth is to be ujher'd in, and ac¬ 
companied with violent imprefflons upon nature, and the 
chief will be earthquakes. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

With longs and dance we celebrate the day. 

And with due honours ufocr in the May. Dryden. 

The Examiner was ufocr d into the world by a letter, fetting 
forth the great genius of the author. AddiJ'on. 

Oh name for ever fad ! for ever dear ! 

Still breath’d in fighs, ftill ujher d with a tear. Pope ♦ 

Usqu eba'ugh. n.f. [An Irifh and Erfe word, which fignifies 
the water of life.] It is a compounded diftilled fpirit, being 
drawn on aromaticks ; and the Irifh fort is particularly diftin- 
guifhed for its pleafant and mild flavour. The Highland fort 
is fomewhat hotter ; and, by corruption, in Sccttilh they call 
it whifky. 

U'stion. n. f [ujiion, Fr. vflus, Lat.] The a£t of burning ; 
the ftate of being burned. 

Usto'rious. adj. [ujium, Latin.] Having the quality of burn¬ 
ing. 

The power of a burning glafs is by an uftorjbus quality in 
the mirror or glafs, arifing from a certain unknown fubftan- 
tial form. . Watts. 

U'sual. adj. [ufuel, Fr.] Common; frequent; cuftomarv; 

frequently occurring. 

Confultation with oracles was a thing very ufual and fre¬ 
quent in their times. Hooker, b. i. 

Could I the care of Providence deferve, 

Heav’n muft deftroy me, if it would prelerve : 

And that s my fate, or fure it would have fent 
Some ufual evil for my punifhment'. Dryden . 

30 E Usually, 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































usu 

U'su ally. adv. [from ufual.] Commonly; frequently; cuf- 
tomarily. 

If men’s defires are ufuaVy as large as their abilities, what 
courfe we took to allure the former, by that we might engage 
the latter. South's Ser 7110ns. 

Where men err againft this method, it is ufual'ly on pur- 
pofe, and to fnew their learning. Swift. 

Usualness, n. f. [from ujual.] Commonnefs ; frequency. 
Usuca / ptjok t . 7i. J. [ufus and capio , Lat.] In the civil law, 
the acquiiition o( the property of a thing, by pofieflion and 
enjoyment thereof for a certain term of years prefcribed by 

Dift. 

Usufru'ct. n.f [ ujufruit , Fr. ufus and frudlus, Lat.] The 
temporary ufe; enjoyment of the profits, without power to 
alienate. 

The perfons receiving the fame, have only the ufufrutt 
thereof, and not any fee or inheritance therein. Aylffe. 

Usufructuary. 77 .f. [ ufufruttuaire , Fr. ufufruftuarius , Lat.] 
One that has the ufe and temporary profit, not the property 
of a thing. 

The parfons of parifhes are not in law accounted pro¬ 
prietors, but only ufufruftuaries , as having no right of fee 
iimple veiled in them. Ayliffe s Parergon . 

To Insure, n.f. [ufura, Lat.] To practice ufury; to take 
intereft for money. 

Is this the balfam that the ufuring fenate 
Pours into captains wounds ? Shakefp. Timon of Athens . 
Usurer, n. f [ ufurier , Fr. ufura> Lat.] One who puts mo¬ 
ney out at intereft. Commonly ufed for one that takes exor¬ 
bitant intereft. 

Fie ; thou fham’ft thy fhape, thy love, thy wit; 

Which, like an ufurer , abound’ft in all. 

And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed. 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. Shah. 

When ufurers tell their gold i’ th’ field. 

And bawds and whores do churches build. Shakefpeare . 

If thou lend money to any that is poor, thou /halt not be 
to him as an ufurer , nor lay upon him ufury. Ex. xxii. 25. 

There may be no commutative injuftice, while each retains 
a mutual benefit, the ufurer for his money, the borrower for 
his induftry. Child on T*ade. 

The aftes ufurae occafioned great tumults among the peo¬ 
ple ; yet he that took it was not reckoned to tranfgrefs any 
law ; and there were fome greedy ufurers that exadled double, 
triple. Arhuthnot on Coins . 

Usurious, adj. [; ufuaire , Fr. from ufury .] Given to the 
praCliie of ufury; exorbitantly greedy of profit. 

For every hour that thou wilt fpare me now, 

I will allow, 

TJfurious god of love, twenty to thee, 

When with my brown my grey hairs equal be. Bonne . 

ToUsu'rp. v. a. [uj'uper , Fr. uufurpo , Lat.] To poflefs by 
force or intrufion; to feize, or poftefs without right. 

So ugly a darknefs, as if it would prevent the night’s 
coming, ufurped the day’s right. Sidney , b. ii. 

Net having the natural fuperiority of fathers, their power 
muft be ufurped ’, and then unlawful; or if lawful, then 
granted or confented unto by them over whom they 
exercife the fame, or elfe given them extraordinarily from 
God. Hooker. 

In as much as the due eftimation of heavenly truth de- 
pendeth wholly upon the known and approved authority of 
thofe famous oracles of God, it greatly behoveth the church 
to have always moft fpecial care, humane inventions ufurp 
the room and title of divine worfhip. Hooker , b. v. 

Victorious prince of York ! 

Before I fee thee feated in that throne. 

Which now the houfe of Lancafter ufurps , 

Thefe eyes Ihall never clofe. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

What art thou, that ufurjfjl this time of night. 

Together with that fair and warlike form ? Shakefp 

Their fox-like thefts are fo rank, as a man may find 
whole pages ufurp’d from one author. B. Johnfon. 

So he dies. 

But foon revives ; death over him no pow’r 

Shall long ufurp : ere the third dawning light 

Return, the ftars of morn {hall fee him rife 

Out of his grave. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xii. 

All fountains of the deep 
Broke up, fhall heave the ocean to ufurp 
Beyond all bounds, ’till inundation rife 
Above the higheft hills. Milton. 

Farewell court, 

Where vice not only hath ufurpt the place. 

But the reward, and even the name of virtue. Denham. 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threat’ning Hoods and inundations near; 

If fo, a juft reprize would only be 

Of what the land ufurp'd upon the fea. Dryden . 

Who next ufurps> will a juft prince appear. 

So much your ruin will his reign endear, Dryden , 


U T I 

Struggling in vain, impatient of her loati 
And Jab’rmg underneath the pond’rous God’- 
1 he more Ihe ftrove to (hake him from her breaA 
W,tn more and far fuperior force he prelVd " s 
Commands his entrance, and, without com’rou! 

UJurps her organs, and infpires her foul. ’ 

Who’s this, that dares ufurp Dr yde?u 

The guards and habit of Numidis’s prince > „ 

Usurpation. [, ufurpation , Fr. from ufurtA Ford (I T 
illegal feizure or pofieflion. ‘ 7 ° rubJc > unjuft, 

The Piercies, 

Finding his ufurpation moft unjuft, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. Rh /• r 
Succeeding kings recovery of their riafit from unf.i 
Patuns , fhall never be prejudiced by any a& of mine V 
1 o raife a tempeft on the fea'was ufurpation 0 n rh' ‘ 
rogative of Neptune, who had given him no leave n ^ 
O bafenefs to fupport a tyrant throne, * ^ en * 
And crufh your freeborn brethren of the world ! 

Nay, to become a part of ufurpation , 

T efpoufe the tyrant’s, perfon and her crimes. jy n j 
Whatever oppofition was made to the uju* potions of K* 
James, proceeded altogether from the church of England sJfi 
Usurper, n.f [from ufwp.] One who feizes or pofleffes that 
to which he has no right. It is generally ufed of one whr> 
excludes the right heir from the throne. 

Ever fithence he hath continued his firft ufurped power 
and now exaBeth upon all men what he lift: f 0 that now "to 
fubdue or expel an ufurper, fhould be no unjuft enterprize 
but a reftitution of antient right unto the crown. 

Richard duke of York, * 

Was rightful heir unto the Englifh crown ; 

And that your majefty was an ufurper. Shakefpeare. 

But this ufurper , his encroachment proud, 

Stays not on man ; to God his tow’r intends 
Siege and defiance. 

Few ufurpers to the {hades defeend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. Dryden. 

He griev’d, the land he treed ihould be opprefs’d, 

And he lefs for it than ufurpers do. Dryden. 

Usu'rpingly. adv. [from ufurp.] Without juft claim. 

Lay afide the fword, 

Which fways ufurpingly thele feveral titles, 

And put the fame into young Arthur’s hand, 

Thy right royal fovereign. Shakefpeare's K. John, 

U / su ry. [ ufure , Fr. ufura , Lat.] 

I. Money paid for the ufe of money; intereft. 

He that high does fit, and all things fee, 

With equal eyes, their merits to reftore ; 

Behold, what ye this day have done for me, 

And what I cannot quit, requite with ufury. Fairy Sheen* 
The wifiled day is come at laft, 

That fhall, for all the pains and forrows paft, 

Pay to her ufuiy of long delight. Spenfer. 

Our angles are like money put to ufury ; they may thrive, 
though we fit Bill and do nothing. Waltons Angler . 

What he borrows from the antients, he repays with ufury 
of his own ; in coin as good, and almoft as univerfally va¬ 
luable, Dryden's Dedication to Juvenal. 

2 . The pradice of taking intereft. It is commonly ufed with 
fome reproach. 

TJfury bringeth the treafure of a realm into few hands: for 
the ufurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at 
the end, moft of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 
UTensil. n.f. [utenfile, Fr. utenfilc, low Lat.] Aninftrument 
for any ufe, fuch as the veftels of the kitchen, or tools of a 
trade. 

Burn but his books ; he has brave utenfils, 

Which, when he has a houfe, he’ll deck withal, Shakefp. 

Mules after thefe, camels and dromedaries. 

And waggons fraught with utenfils of war. Milton. 

Tithes and lands given to God are never ; and plate, velt- 
ments, and other facred utenfils , are feldom conlecrated. South 
The fprings of life their former vigour feel; 

Such zeal he had for that vile utenfil. Garth's Difpenfa>y. 
U'terine. adj. [ uterin , Fr. uterinus , Lat.] Belonging to the 
womb. 

I11 hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of fome fimple, they may be reduced unto a 
conceptive conftitution. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The veftels of the interior glandulous fubftance of t ie 
womb, are contorted with turnings and meanders, that t icy 
might accommodate themfelves without danger of rupture to 
the necefiary extenfion of the uterine fubftance. a h 

UTERUS, n.f [Latin.] The womb. 

UtFlity. n.f. [ utilite , Fr. utilitas , Lat.] Ufefulnefs; P r0 
fit ; convenience; advantageoufnefs. - , 

Thofe things which have long gone together, are co:. 
rate; whereas new things piece not ip well; but t 10 Tv 
they help by their utility , yet they trouble by their lncon o 

mi tv Bacon's Nat. W- 

m L should 
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Should we blindly obey tKe reftraints of phyficiahs and 
^mloaers, we fhould confine the utility of phyfick unto a 
. er . days. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

VCI \1. Zulichem defired me that I would give a relation of 
the' cure of the gout, that might be made publick, as a thing 
„,u; r h nfip-ht prove of common utility to fo great numbers 
as were fubjeB to that difeafe. Temple. 

XFti s• n -f A wor< ^ which probably is corrupted, at leaft, is 
not now underftood. 

Then here will be old utis: it will be an excellent ftra- 
ta cm# Shakefpeare's Hen. I V . 

Utmost, adj. [utmefeye, Saxon; from urreji.] 

j Extreme ; placed at the extremity. 

Much like a fubtile fpider, which doth fit 
In middle of her web, which fpreadeth wide; 

If ought do touch the utmofi thread of it, 

She feels it inftantly on ev’ry fide. Davies. 

As far remov’d from God and light of heav’n, 

As from the center thrice to th’ utmofi pole. Milton. 

I went 

To view the utmofi limits of the land. Dryden. 

2 . Being in the higheft degree. 

I’ll undertake to bring him, 

Where he fhall anfwer by a lawful form, 

In peace, to his utmojl peril. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

UTmost. n.f The moft that can be; the greateft power; 
the higheft degree. 

What mifearries. 

Shall be the general’s fault, though he perform 

To the utmojl of a man. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I will be free, 

Even to the utmojl as I pleafe in words. Shakefpeare. 

Such a confcience, as has employed the utmofi of its ability 
to give itfelf the beft information, and cleareft knowledge of 
its duty, that it can, is a rational ground for a man to build 
fuch an hope upon. South. 

Try your fortune.- 

— I have to the utmofi. Doft thou think me defperate 
Without juft caufe ? Dryden's All for Love. 

A man, having carefully enquired into all the grounds of 
probability and unlikelinefs, and done his utmofi to inform 
himfelf in all particulars, may come to acknowledge on which 
fide the probability refts. Locke. 

The enemy thinks of raifing threefcore thoufand men : let 
us perform our utmofi , and we fhall overwhelm them with 
our multitudes. Addifon. 

U'tter. adj. [uttep, Saxon.] 

1. Situate on the outfide, or remote f;om the center. 

In my flight 

Through utter and through middle darknefs borne, 

I fung of chaos, and eternal night. Milton's P. Lojl , h. iii. 

2. Placed without any compafs ; out of any place. 

Purfue thefe fons of darknefs ; drive them out 
From all heav’n’s bounds, into the utter deep. 

3. Extreme ; excefiive; utmofi. This feems to be 
meaning here. 

Such place eternal juftice had prepar’d 
For thofe rebellious; here their prifon ordain’d 
In utter darknefs ; and their portion fet 
As far remov’d from God, and light of heav’n. 

As from the center thrice to th’ utmofi pole. 

4. Complete; irrevocable. 

The parliament thought the utter taking it 
folutcly necefiary for the prefervation of the 

Clarendon. 

There could not be any other eftimatc made of the lofs, 
than by the utter refufal of the auxiliary regiments of London 
and Kent to march farther. Clarendon , b. viii. 

They feel fewer corporal pains, and are utter ftran- 
gers to all thofe anxious thoughts which difquiet man- 

r kind. Atterbury. 

To UTter. v. a., [from the adjeclive; to make publick, or 
let out ; palam facere.] 

1. 1 o fpeak ; to pronounce ; to exprefs. 

Men fpake not with the inftruments of writing, neither 
writ with the inftruments of fpeech ; and yet things recorded 
with the one, and uttered with the other, may be preached 


Milton. 

Milton’s 


Milton. 

away, ab- 
kingdorri. 


Hooker . 
Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 


well enough with both. 

I hefe very words I’ve heard him utter. 

There’ s more gold : but, firrah. 

We fay the dead are,well. Bring it to that, 

I he gold I give thee will I melt, aad pour 
Down- thy ill -uttering throat. 

Conceiving and uttering from the heart words of falfe- 

h0 cf„ Hx. 13. 

^hall not they teach thee and tell thee, and utter words out 
ofTheir heart ? Job \\{\. 

Who knows but his poor, bleeding heart, 

Amidft its agonies, remember’d Marcia, 

And the laft words he utter'd , call’d me cruel ! Addifon, 



2 . To difclofc ; to difeovef ; to publifh. 

When do partial and finifter affetfions more utter them¬ 
felves, than when an eleclion is committed to many ? Whitg ; 

Were it folly to be modeft in uttering what is known to all 
the world i Raleigh. 

I meant my words fhould not reach your ears ; but what 
I utter’d was moft true. Dryden's All for Love. 

3. To fell; to vend. 

Such mortal drugs I have, but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 
They bring it home, and utter it commonly by the name 
of Newfoundland fifh. Abbot's DeJ'ciip. of the Worlds 

The Devonfhire and Somerfetfhire grafiers feed yearly- 
great droves of cattle in the north quarter of Cornwall, and 
utter them at home. Carciv’s Survey of Cornwall. 

4. To difperfe ; to emit at large. 

To preferve us from ruin, the whole kingdom fhould con¬ 
tinue in a firm relolution never to receive or utter this fatal 
coin. Swift ; 

UTter able; adj. [from utter. ] Expreflible; fuch as may be 
uttered. 

U'tterance. n.f. [from titer. ] 

1. Pronunciation ; manner cf fpeaking. 

He, with utt’rance grave, and countenance fad, 

From point to point difeours’d his voyage. Fa. Spueen. 

2 . [ Outrance , Fr.] Extremity ; terms of extreme hoftility. 

Of him I gather’d honour ; 

Which 'he to leek of me again perforce. 

Behoves me keep at utterance. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Mine eternal jewel 
Giv’n the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings; the feed of Banqup kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift. 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

3. Vocal expreftion ; emiflion from the mouth. 

’Till Adam, though no lefs than Eve abafh’d. 

At length gave utterance to thefe words conftrain’d. Milton. 
Speaking is a fenfible expreftion of the notions of the mind, 
by feveral diferiminations of utterance of voice, ufed as figns, 
having by confent feveral determinate fignificancies. Holder. 

There have been fome inventions, which have been able 
for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of‘cer¬ 
tain words. Wilkins's Math. Magick . 

Many a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor ut¬ 
terance ; while others have a charming manner of fpeech, 
but their thoughts are trifling. Watts . 

U'tterer. n.f. [from utter. j 

1. One who pronounces. 

2. A divulger ; a difclofer. 

Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fa. Sfhieen. 

3. A feller ; a vender. 

UTterly. adv. jTrom utter.] Fully; completely; perfedllv. 
For the moft part, in an ill fenfe. 

God, whofe property is to {hew his mercies then greateft, 
when they are neareft to be utterly defpaired. Hooker , b. iv. 

Arguments taken from the authority of men* may not only 
fo far forth as hath been declared, but further alfo be of fome 
force in human fciences; which force, be it never fo fmall 
doth {hew that they are not utterly naught. Hooker , b. ii. 

All your int’reft in thofe territories 
Is utterly bereft you ; all is loft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

He was fo utterly tired with an employment fo contrary to 
his humour, that he did not conftder the means that would 
lead him out of it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

While in the flefh we cannot be utterly infenfible of the 
afflictions that befal us. Atterbu 

UTtermost. adj. [from utter.] 

1. Extreme; being in the higheft degree. 

Bereave me not, 

Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aidj 

Thy counfel, in this uttermojl diftrefs. Milton. 

2. Moft remote. 

The land, from the uttermojl end of the ftraits on Peru 
fide, did go towards the fouth. Abbot's Defcrip. of the World. 

UTtermost. n.f. The greateft degree. 

There needed neither promife nor perfuafion to make her 
do her uttermojl for her father’s fervice. Sidney , b. ii. 

He cannot have fufficient honour done unto him ; but the 
uttermojl we can do, we muft. Hooker h i 

Uve'ous. adj. [from ««/*, Lat.] 5 

The uveous coat, or iris of the eye, hath a mufculous 
power, and can dilate and contrad that round hole in it, 

T Rev on the Creation. 

yULCAMU . n.f [Italian.] A burning mountain ; volcano. 
Earth calcin’d, flies oft* into the air ; the alhes of burning 
mountains, in vulcano r, will be carried to sreat diftances. Arb 0 

Vu'lgar. adj. [ vidgaire , Fr. vulgaris , Lat.] 

1. Plebeian ; fuiting to the common people ; praClifed amonor 
the common people. ** 

Men 
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V U L 

Men who have paffed all their time in low and vulgar life, 
cannot have a fuitable idea of the feveral beauties and ble- 
mifhcs in the a&ions of great men. Addifon. 

2. Mean ; low ; being of the common rate. 

It requiring too great a fagacity for vulgar minds to draw 
the line between virtue and vice, no wonder if moft men at¬ 
tempt not a laborious fcrutiny into things themfelves, but 
only take names and words, and fo reft in them. South. 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground : 

Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain. 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome . 

3. Publick; commonly bruited. 

Do you hear aught of a battle toward ?- 

# —Moft fure, and vulgar ; every one hears that. Sbakefp. 

Vulgar, n.f. \yulgaire , Fr.J The common people. 

I’ll about; 

Drive away the vulgar from the ftreets. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe men, and their adherents, were then looked upon 
by the affrighted vulgar , as greater prote&ors of their laws 
and liberties than myfelf. K. Charles. 

The vulgar imagine the pretender to have been a child im- 
pofed upon the nation by the fraudulent zeal of his parents, 
and their bigotted counfellors. Swift. 

Vulga'rity. n.f [from vulgar.] 

1. Meannefs; ftate of the loweft people. 

Although their condition may place them many fpheres 
above the multitude; yet are they (till within the line of vul¬ 
garity and democratical enemies to truth. Brown. 

T rue it is, and I hope I fhall not offend their vulgarities , 
if I fay they arc daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown. 

2. Particular inftance or fpecimen of meannefs. 

Is the grand fophos of Perffus, and the fublimity of Ju¬ 
venal to be circumfcribed with the meannefs of words, and 
vulgarity of expreffion ? ’ Dry den’s Dedication to Juvenal. 

Vulgarly, adv. [from vulgar .] Commonly ; in the ordi¬ 
nary manner ; among the common people. 

He was, which people much refpe<ft 

In princes, and which pleales vulgarly , 

Of goodly pers’nage, and of fvveet afpe&. Daniel. 

He, that believes himfelf uncapable of pardon, goes on 
without thought of reforming; fuch an one we call vulgarly 
a defperate perfon. Hatmnond’s Practical Catechifm. 

As it is vulgarly underftood, that he cut a paflage for his 
army through thefe mighty mountains, it may fecm incre¬ 
dible. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Vulnerable, adj. [ vulnerable , Fr. vulncrabitis , Lat.] Suf- 
ceptive of wounds; liable to external injuries. 


U X o . 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts • 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 
To one of woman born. ; o; , - 

Achilles though dipt in Styx, yet havinohisheef' 
by that water, although he were fortified elfewW "k“ Cbe<l 
flam in that part, as only vulnerable in the inferior ’j , ewas 
part. Brown’ l / m t brut3 l 

Vu'lnerary. adj. [vul.eralre, Fr. vulnerarius {if 
m the cure of wounds. ’ at, J Ufefcl 

Try whether the fame effetf will not enfue k„ 
vulnerary plaifters. Brmm's fffct T™ 0 ' 1 

I kept the orifice open, and preferibed him vulnValu?' 

To Vo'LKERATE. v. a. [vuhero, Lat.] To wound”’ fff* 
Defallo there is fuch an intercourfe between the J 
unguent and the vulnerated body. Glanv 

Vulpine, adj. [vulpinus, Lat.] Belonging to a fox.' 

V u LT URE. n.f [vultur , Lat.j A large bird of prey remark 
able for voracity. J 

Nor the night raven, that ftill deadly yells, 

Nor griefly vultures make us once affcar’d. ’ c. , 

We’ve willing dames enough, there cannot be _ ^ 
That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. '£/ ; 1 r 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide, " * 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d. Druh 

Vultur 1 ne. adj. [■ vulturinus , Lat.] Belonging to a vulture 
Uvu'la. n.f. [uvula, Lat.] In anatomy, a round foft f pon * 
geous body, fufpended from the palate near the foramim nf 
the noftrils over the glottis. 

By an inftrument bended up at one end, I got up behind 
the uvula. IVijeman’s Sum v. 

UXO / RIOUS. adj. [ uxorius , Lat.] Submiffively fond of a 
wife; infedted with connubial dotage. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious , nor fcarce in¬ 
dulgent ; but companionable and refpective. Bacon. 

That uxorious king, whofe heart, though lame, 
Beguil’d by fair idolatreffes, fell 

To idols foul. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

How would’ft thou infult, 

When I muft live uxorious to thy will 
In perfect thraldom, how again betray me ? Milton. 
Uxo'riousl Y.adv,[>rom uxorious.'] With fond fubmiffiontoavvife. 

If thou art thus uxorioufy inclin’d 
To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 

Prepare thy neck. Dry den’s Juvenal. 

Uxo'riousness. n. f. [from uxorious.] Connubial dotage; 
fond fubmiffion to a wife. 
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WAD 


W A F 



Is a letter of which the form is not to be found 
in the alphabets of the learned languages ; 
though it is not improbable that by our zv is 
exprefled the found of the Roman v , and the 
J) Eolickyi Both the form and found are ex¬ 
cluded from the languages derived from the Latin. 
tV is fometimes improperly ufed in diphthongs as a vowel, for zz, 
view Jlrcw't the found of w confonant is uniform. 
ToWaYele. v.n. [A low, barbarous word.] To fhake; to 
move from fide to fide. 

If in your work you find it wabble\ that is, that one fide 
of the flat inclines to the right or left hand, with foft blows 
of an hammer fet it to rights, and then lcrew it hard up. Moxon. 
Wad. n. f. [peob hay, Saxon.] 

1. A bundle of ftraw thruft dole together. 
a. IVaddi or black lead, is a mineral of great ufe and 
value. IVoodward. 

Warding, n.f. [from wad, vad , Iflandick.] A kind of foft 
fluff loofely woven, with which the fkirts of coats are fluf¬ 
fed out. 

To Wa'ddle. [wagghelev.y Dutch, to waggle ; whence, 
by a cafual corruption, waddle .] To fhake, in walking from 
fide to fide ; to deviate in motion from a right line. 

She could have run and waddled all about. Sbakefp. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths and levels all diftinefions ; 
while I cannot but be troubled to fee fo many well-fhaped, 
innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied women. Spectator, N° 127. 

The farmer’s goofe, 

Grown fat with corn and fitting ftill. 

Can fcarce get o’er the barn-door fill, 

And hardly waddles forth to cool 

Her belly in the neighboring pool. Swift. 

A dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

Dulnefs, of bulinefs the directing foul, 

To human heads like biafs to the bowl; 

Which, as more pond’rous, makes their aim more true. 
Obliquely zvaddling to the mark in view. Pope. 

To Wade. v. n. [from vadum , Lat. pronounced zvadum.] 
l. To walk through the waters ; to pafs water without fwim- 
ming. * •, 

We’ll wade to the market-place in Frenchmen’s blood. Sha. 
She waded through the dirt to pluck him off. Shakefpeare. 

I am in blood 

Stept in fo far, that, fhould I zvade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
He ftaid feven days at the Craflus, until a bridge was made 
for the tranfporting of his army, for that the river was not to 
be waded over. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

Then flnee fortune’s favours fade ; 

You that in her arms do fieep, 

Learn to fwim, and not to wade, 

For^the hearts of kings are deep. TVotton’s Poems. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet purfues his way. 

And fwims, or links, or wades , or creeps, or flies. Milton. 
It is hard to wade deep in baths where fprings arife. Brown. 
Fowls that frequent waters, and only zvade, have as well 
long legs as long necks; and thofe that are made for fwim- 
ro^ghavefeet like oars. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

I hofe birds only wade in the water, and do not fwim. More. 

As wheh a dabchick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, he flies, and wades, and hops. Pot>£. 
• -1 o pafs difficultly and laborioufly. 

They were not permitted to enter unto war, nor conclude 

any league of peace, nor to wade through any a& of moment 

between them and foreign ftates, unlefs the oracle of God 

®r his prophets, were firft confulted with. Hooker , b iff’ 

1 have waded through the whole caufe, fearching the truth 

oy the caufes of truth. & Hooker. 

The fubftance of thofe controverfies whereunto we have 

th,? U Y° be mher of outward things appertaining to 

church Urch ’ Y 11 of an ? thin S wherein the being of the 
ChUrch conlifteth. b. iff. 


Virtue gives herfelf light, through darkhefs far tt> zvade. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. 

I fhould chufe rather with {pitting and fcorn to be tumbled 
into the duft in blood, bearing witnefs to any known truth of 
our Lord ; than, by a denial of thofe truths, through blood 
and perjury zvade to a feeptre, and lord it in a throne. South. 

’Tis not to my purpofe to zvade into thofe bottomlefs con- 
troverfies, which; like a gulph, have lwallovved up lo mucli 
time of learned men. Decay of Piety. 

The dame 

Now try’d the flairs, and wading through the night, 

Search’d all the deep recefs, and iflu’d into light. Drydeii. 

The wrathful God then plunges from above. 

And where in thickeft waves the fparkles drove, 

There lights, and zvades through fumes, and gropes his way. 


Half-fing’d, half-ftifl’d. 


Dryd, 


en. 


Simonides, the more he contemplated the nature of the 
Deity, found that he zvaded but the more out of his depth, 
and that he loft himfelf in the thought. Addifon . 

Wa'fer. n.f [wafel, Dutch.] 

1. A thin cake. 

Wife, make us a dinner; fpare flefli, neither corn ; 
Make wafers and cakes, for our fheepe muft be fhor ne.TuJfm 
Poor Sancho they perfuaded that he enjoyed a great domi¬ 
nion, and then gave him nothing to lubfift upon but zvafers and 
marmalade. ' ^ p 0 p eit 

2 . The bread given in the eucharift by the Romanifts. 

That the fame body of Chrift fhould be in a thoufand 
places at once ; that the whole body fhould lie hid in a little 
thin wafer ; yet fo, that the members thereof fhould not one 
run into another, but continue diftinct, and have an order 
agreeable to a man’s body, it doth exceed reafon. Hall 

3. Pafte made to clofe letters. 

Fo Waft. v. a. [probably from zuavc.] 

1. To carry through the air, or on the water. 

A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits., 

Than now the Englifh bottoms have waft o’er. 

Did never float upon the 1 welling tide. Shakefpeare. 

Our high admiral 

Shall zvaft them over with our royal fleet. Shakefpeare 
Whether cripples, who have loft their thighs, will not 
fink but float; their lungs being able to zvaft up their bodies 
which are in others overpoifed by the hinder k-o S , we have 
not m ade experiment. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Nor dares his tranfport-veffel crofs the waves. 

With fuch whole bones are not compos’d in graves : 

A hundred years they wander on the fliore ; 

At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er. Dryden. 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and Waft him o’er 
To the fweet banks of yon forbidden fhore. Dryden. 

I rom hence might firft fpring that opinion of the vehicles 
*P ,j ; its 5 Bie vulgar conceiving that the breath was that 
wherein the foul was wafted and carried away. R ay 

They before zvafted over their troops into Sicily in open vef- 

T . Arbuthnot on Coins. 

In vain you tell your parting lover. 

You wifh fair winds may waft him over: 

Alas ! what winds can happy prove. 

That bear me far from what I love ? Prior 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, 

And waft a ligh from Indus to the pole. p of)e 

2. To beckon ; to inform by a fign of any thing moving ^ * 

1 o Waft. v. n. To float. 0 

It wafted nearer yet, and then fhe knew. 

That what before fhe but furmis’d, was true. Dryden » 

Thole trumpets his triumphant entry tell, J 

And now the fhouts waft near the citadel. ’ Drvden 

Waft. n. f. [from the verb.] ^ 

1. A floating body. 

From the bellowing eaft oft the whirlwind’s wins 
weeps up the burthen of whole wintry plains, 

o AW™ 6 ^ ide ^- __ Thomjons Winter. 

2 . Motion of a ftreamer. Ufed as a token or mean of infor¬ 
mation at fea. 

30 F 
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WAG 


wag 


tv a'ftage. 7i. f. '[from Waft.'] Carriage by water or air. Not 
in ufe. 


What fbip of Epidamnum flays for me ?■ 
—A fhip you fent me to, to hire waftagc. 
I flalk about her door. 


Shakefpeare. 


Like a flrange foul upon the Stygian banks. 

Staying for waftagc. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefjtda. 

Wa'fter. n.f. [from waft.'] A pafTage boat. Ainfworth. 
Wa / fture . n.f [from waft.] The a£t of waving. Not in ufe. 

You anfwer’d not; 

But with an angry zvafture of your hand 
Gave fign for me to leave you. Shakefp. fiilius Cafar. 

to Wag. v. a. [jjajian, Saxon; waggen , Dutch.] To move 
lightly ; to fhake flightly. 

I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Tremble and flart at wagging of a flraw. Shakefpeare. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noife. 

When they are fretted with the gulls of heav’n. Shakefp. 
All that pafs, hifs and wag their head at thee. La. ii. 15. 

Thou canfl not ivag thy finger, or begin 
The leaft light motion, but it tends to fin. Dryden. 

So have I feen in black and white, 

A prating thing, a magpye hight, 

Majeftically flalk; 

A {lately, worthlefs animal, 

That plies the tongue, and wags the tail. 

All flutter, pride, and talk. Szvift. 

To Wa g. v.n. 

1. To be in quick or ludicrous motion. 

Be merry, my wife has all ; 

For women are fhrews, both fhort and tall; 

’Tis merry in hall, where beards wag ail. Shakefp. 

I will fight with him upon this theme. 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag. Shakefp. Ha?nlet. 

2 . To go ; to be moved. 

I will provoke him to’t, or let him wag. Shakefpeare. 
Her charms fhe mutter’d o’er; 

And yet the refly fieve wagg'd ne’er the more : 

I wept for woe. Dryden s * Theocritus . 

Wag. n.f [pce 5 an, Saxon, to cheat.] Any one ludicroufly 
mifehievous; a merry droll. 

Cupid the wag , that lately conquer’d had 
Wife counfellors, flout captains puiflant; 

And ty’d them fafl to lead his triumphs bad. 

Glutted with them, now plays with meanefl things. Sidney. 
Was not my lord the verier wag o’ th’ two ? Shakefp. 

We wink at wags, when they offend, 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden. 
A counfellor never pleaded without a piece of packthread in 
his hand, which he ufed to twill about a finger all the 
while he was fpeaking : the wags uled to call it the thread of 
his difeourfe. Addifon. 

Wage. n.f. the plural wages is now only ufed. [wegen, or 
wagen , German; gages , lr.] 

1. Pay given for fervice. 

All friends {hall tafle 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

The lafl petition is for my men ; they are the poorefl. 
But poverty could never draw them from me; 

That they may have their wages duly paid them. 

And fomething over to remember me. Shakefpeare. 

By Tom’ Thumb, a fairy page ; 

He fent it, and doth him engage, 

By promife of a mighty wage , 

It fccretly to carry. Drayton s Nymphtd. 

The thing itfelf is not only our duty, but our glory : and 
he who hath done this work, has, in the very work, partly 
received his wages. bout;. 

2 . Gage ; pledge. Ainfw. , . , . 

To Wage. v. a. [The origination of this word, wmch is 

now only ufed in the phrafe to wage zvar, is not eafily dti- 
covered : waegen, in German, is to attempt any thing dan¬ 
gerous.] 

1. To attempt; to venture. . 

We muff not think the Turk is fo unlkilful, 

Negle&ing an attempt of eafe and gain. 

To wake and wage a danger profitlefs. Shakefpeare. 

2 . To make; to carry on. Applied to war. 

Return to her, and fifty men difmifs d . 

No ; rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To wtfgragainft the enmity o’ th’ air, 

To be a comrade with the wolf. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Your reputation wages war with the enemies of youi roya 
family, even within their trenches. Dryden. 

He ponder’d, which of all his Tons was fit 
To iciyn, and wage immortal war with wit. Dryden. 

3. [From wage, wages.] Io fet to hire. 

Thou muff wage 

. Thy works for wealth, and life for gold engage. F. %iiecn. 


4. To take to hire ; to hire for pay ; to hold in pay ; to emol 
for wages. 

I leem’d his follower, not partner ; and 
He ivag cl me with his countenance,' as if 
I had been mercenary. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus 

The officers of the admiralty having places of fo a 00 d be' 
nefit, it is their parts, being well waged and rewarded" 
exactly to look into the found building of lhips. Rale: j 
The king had ere&ed his courts of ordinary refort, and 
was at the charge not only to wage jufticc and their minifters 
but alfo to appoint the fafecuftody of records. Bacon 

This great lord came not over with any great numberof 
waged foldiers. ' Davies's Ireland 

5. [Inlaw.] 

When an aclion of debt is brought againfl one, as fer 
money or chatties, left or lent the defendant, the defendant 
may wage his law; that is, fwear, and certain perfons with 
him, that he owes nothing to the plaintiff in manner as he 
hath declared. The offer to make the oath is called vja?er 
of law : and when it is accomplifhed, it is called the makmo- 
or doing of law. Blount. 

WA'GER. n.f. [from wage , to venture.] 

1. A bett; any thing pledged upon a chance or performance. 

Love and mifehief made a wager , which fhould have mofl 
power in me. Sidney, 

The fea drove with the winds which fhould be louder; 
and the fhrouds of the fhip, with a ghaftful noife to them that 
were in it, witneffed that their ruin was the Wager of the 
other’s contention. Sidney, b. ii: 

Full faff file fled, ne ever look’d behind ; 

As if her life upon the vaager lay. Fairy Fhxten. 

Befides thefe plates for horfe-races, the wagers may be as 
the perfons pleafe. Temple. 

Fadlious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide. 

Their vaagers back their wifhes. Drydenl 

If any atheifl can flake his foul for a wager , againfl fuch 
an inexhauftible difproportion ; let him never hereafter accufe 
others of credulity. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. [In law.] An offer to make oath. See to wage in law. 

Multiplication of actions upon the cafe were rareformerly,and 
there by wager of law ouffcd,\vhich difeouraged many fuits,i&£. 

To Wa'ger. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay; to pledge as a 
bett; to pledge upon fome cafualty or performance. 

’Twas merry, when you wager'd on your angling. Shakefp . 
He that will lay much to itake upon every flying ftorv, 
may as well wager his eflate which way the wind will lit 
next morning. Government of the Tongue. 

I feed my father’s flock ; 

What can I wager from the common flock ? Dryden. 

Wa'ges. n.f. See Wage. 

Wa'ggery. n. f [from wag.] Mifehievous merriment; ro- 
guifh trick ; farcaftical gaiety. 

’Tis not the waggeries or cheats pradlifed among fchool- 
boys, that make an able man ; but the principles of jufticc, 
generofity, and fobriety. Locke. 

Wa'ggish. adj. [from ivag ] Knavifhly merry; merrily mif¬ 
ehievous ; frolickfome. 

Change fear and nicenefs, 

The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 

Woman its pretty felf, to zvaggijh courage. Shakefpeare. 
This new conceit is the waggijh fuggeflion of fome fly and 
fculking atheifts. More's Divine Dialogues. 

A company of waggift.) boys watching of frogs at the fide ot 
a pond, flill as any of them put up their heads, they woul 
be pelting them down with Hones. Children, fays one 0 
the frogs, you never confider, that though this may be p ay 
to you, ’tis death to us. L Ff range. 

As boys, on holidays let loofe to play, 

Lay waggijh traps for girls that pafs that way; 

Then fhout to lee in dirt and deep diflrefs 


Some filly cit. 


Dryden, 


Wa'ggishness. n.f. [from waggijh.] Merry mifehief. 

A chriffian boy in Conflantinople had like to k ave e 
floned for gagging, in a waggifhnefs , a long bdled fowl .baco . 
o Wangle, v.n. f wagghelcn , German.] To waa e, 


was. 


the 


To Wa'ggle. v.n. [ wagghel, 
move from fide to fide. 

The fport Bafilius would fhew to Zelmane, 

mounting of his hawk at a heron, which getting up on 

waggling wings with pain, as though the air * iext 0 ^ 
earth were not fit for his great body to fly througn, yt ^ 
grown to diminifh the fight of himfelf. < ‘ „ q ' ? 

Why do you go nodding and waggling fo, as 

fays the goofe to her goffering. j .• £ i 

Wa'gon. n.f. [pcejen. Sax. wneghem, Dutch -.vaga, Handle -J 

1. A heavy carriage lor burthens. 

The Hungarian tents, were enclofed rmrndwith^ 

one chained to another. Kmlles s J * J iwuiton. 

Waggons fraught with utenflls of war. t 

2. A chariot. Not in ufe. _ r \ 

Now' fair Phoebus ’gan decline in halte, gpenftf- 

His weary waggon to the weflern vale. q^er. 
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Spoiler. 


W A 1 

"Then to her ■waggon flic betake. 

And with her bears the witch. 

O Proferpina, 

For the flowers now that frighted thou let’ll fall 

From Dis’s zvaggon. Shakefpeare. 

Her zvaggon Ipokes made of long fpinners legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grafshoppers. Sba’ccfpeare. 
Wa'gonner. n. f. [from wagon.] One who drives a wa- 


w A i 


2 . 


gon. 


By this, the northern waggoner had fet 
His ievenfold team behind the fledfafl flat. 

That was in ocean waves yet never wet. Fairy fjhiccn, h. i 
Gallop apace, you fi’ry-footed Heeds, 

Tow’rd Phoebus’ manfion ! fuch a waggoner 

As Phaeton would whip you to the weft. Shakefpeare . 

A zvaggoner took notice upon the creaking of a wheel, 
that it was the worft wheel that made moft noife. L'Eflrange. 
The waggoners that curfe their Handing teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfy Drufus from his dreams. Dryden. 

I deferibed to him the ufe and the nature of it; and the 
next day the zvaggoners arrived with it. Gulliver's I ravels. 
XVa/gtail. n.f. A bird. Ainfw . 

XVaid. v. a. [I fuppofe for weighed.] Crufhed. 

His horfe waid in the back, and fhoulder fhotten. Shakefp. 
Waif. n.f. [wavium, waivium , law Lat. from wave.] Goods 
found, but claim’d by no body ; that of which every one 
waves the claim. Commonly written weif. Ainfw. 

To Wail. v.a. [gualarc, Italian.] To moan; to lament; to 
bewail. 

Wife men ne’er wail their prefent woes, 

But prefently prevent the ways to wail. Shakefpeare. 

Say, if my fpoufe maintains her royal tfuft ? 

Or if no more her abfent lord fhe wails, 

But the falfe woman o’er the wife prevails ? Pope. 

To Wail. v. n. To grieve audibly ; to exprefs forrbw. 

Son of man wail for the multitude. Ez. xxxii. 18. 

I will wail and howl. Mic. i. 8. 

WAIL. n.f. Audible forrow. 

Around the woods 

She figbs her fong, which with her Wail refound. Tbomfoh. 
Wa'iling. n.J'. [from wail.] Lamentation; moan; audible 
forrow. 

The camp filled with lamentation and mourning, which 
would be increafed by the weeping and wailing of them, 
which fhould never fee their brethren. Knolles. 

Other cries amongll the Irifh, favour of the Scythian bar- 
barifm ; as the lamentations of their burials, with defpairfui 
outcries, and immoderate wailings. Spenfer's Ireland. 

Take up zvailing for us, that our eyes may run down with 
tears. fer.ix.i 8 . 

The wailings of a maiden I recite. Gay. 

Wa'ilful. adj. [from wail and full.] Sorrowful; mouia- 
ful. 

Lay lime to tangle herdefircs 
By wailful fonnets, whole compofed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ferviceable vows. Shakefpeare. 
Wain. n.f. [contracted from zvagon .J A carriage. 

There antient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary wain. Spcnfer. 

Yours be the harveft ; ’tis the begsar’s crain. 

To glean the fallings of the loaded zvain. Dryden. 

Wa inrope. n.f. [wain and rope.] A large cord, with which 
the load is tied on the wagon. 

Oxen and zvainropcs cannot hale them together. Shakefp. 
Wainscot, n.f [zvagefehot, Dutch.] The inner wooden co¬ 
vering of a wall. 


She, is a,veil, down to her fiend er waif. 

Her unadorned golden treffes wore, # , . 

Difbevel’d. ~ Milton's Par. Loft, h.ivf 

They fdiz’d, and with entangling folds embrac’d, / 

His neck twice compaffmg, and twice his waifl. Denham . 
Stiff Hays conftrain her {lender waifl. Gay . 

The middle deck, of floor of a fhip. 

Sheets of water from the clouds are ferit, 

Which hiding through the planks, the flames prevent. 

And flop the fiery peft : four {hips alone 
Burn to the waifl, and for the fleet atone. Drydeni 

To Wait. v.a. [zvachten, Dutch.] 

I. To expeCl; to Hay for. 

Bid them prepare within ; " ... 

I am to blame to be thus waited for. , Shakefpear 


e. 


Some have the veins more varied and chambletted ; as 
oak, whereof zvainfeot is made. Bacon. 

She never could part with plain wainfeot and clean hang- 

* n S s * Arbuthnot. 

A rat your utmoft rage defies, 

That lafe behind the wainfeot lies. Swift. 

To Wa'inscot. v. a. [waegenfehotten, Dutch.] 

1. To line walls with boards. 

Mufick foundeth better in chambers wainfeotted, than 

hanged. . Bacon. 

2 . Fo line in general. 

It is moft curioufly lined, or zvainfeotted, with a white tefta- 
ceous cruft, of the fame fubftance and thicknefs with the 
tubuli marini. Grew. 

One fide commands a view of the garden, and the other is 
wainfeotted with looking-glafs. Addifon's Guardian. WaTting maid. 

W air. n.f. [In carpentry.] A piece of timber two yards long. Waiting woman. 
and a foot broad. Bailey. 

Waist, n.f [ gwafe > Wejfin ; from the verb gwafen, to prefs 
or bind.] 

I. The fmalleft part of the body; the part below the ribs<- 
The one feem’d woman to the waifl, and fair. 

But ended foul in many a fcaly fold, 

Voluminous and vaft. ' Milton's Pat. Lofl , b. ii. 


Aw’d with thefe words, in camps they flill abide 
And wait with longing looks their promis’d guide. Dryden . 

Such courage did the antient heroes {how, 

Who, when they might prevent, would wait trie blow. Dry 0 
1 . To attend ; to accompany with fubrniflion or refpect. 

He chofe a thoufand horfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral. Dryden. 

3. To attend as a confequence of fomething. 

Remorfe and heavinefs of heart {hall wait theej 
And everlafting anguifh be thy portion. Rowe « 

4. To watch as an enemy. 

He is waited for of the fword. fob xv. 22. 

To Wait. v.n. 

1. Toexpedl; to flay in expectation. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait till my* 
change come. Job* iv. 14. 

The poultry ftand 

Waiting upon her charitable hand. Gay* 

2. To pay fervile or fubmiffive attendance. 

Though Syrinx your Pan’s miftrefs were, , 

Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. Miltoii s Arcades .. 

One morning waiting on him at Caufhdm, finiliiis upoii 
me, he faid, he could tell me fome news of myfelL Denham. 
Fortune and victory he did purfue. 

To bring them, as his flaves, to zvait on you. Dryden. 
A parcel of foldiers robbed a farmer of his poultry, and. 
then made him zvait at table. Swift. 

3. To attend. A phrafe of ceremony. 

The dinner is on the table; my father defires yourwor- 
fhip’s company.— 

—I will wait on him. Shakefp. Merry IVives of JFindfor. 

4. To flay ; not to depart from. 

How ihall we know when to wait for, when to decline 
perfecution. South's Sermons. 

With Vulcan’s rage the rifing winds confpire. 

And near our palace rolls the flood of fire : 

Hafte, my dear father, ’tis no time to wait. 

And load my fhoulders with a willing freight. 

I know, if I am deprived of you, I die : 

But oh ! I die, if I wait longer for you. 

5. To flay by reafon of fome hindrance. 

6 . To look watchfully. 

It is a point of cunning to zvait upon him, with whom you 
fpeak, with your eye, as the Jefuits give it in precept. Bacon . 

7. To lie in ambufh as an enemy. 

Such ambufh zvaited to intercept thy way. Milton. 

8. To follow as a confequence. 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs, to enter into 
ferious confultation how they may avert that ruin, which zvaits 
on fuch a fupine temper. Decay of Piety. 

Wait. n. f. Ambufh ; infidious and fecret attemprs. 

If he hurl at him by laying of wait, that he die ; he that 
fmote him fhall be put to death. Jsfuin. xxxv. 20. 

Why fat’ft thou like an enemy in zvait ? Milton. 

Walter, n.f. [from wait.] An attendant; one wfio attends 
for the accommodation of others. 

Let the drawets be ready with wine and frefh giaffes ; 
Let the ziaiters have eyes, though their tongues muff: be 
ty d- B. fohnfon's Tavern Academy* 

The leaft tart or pie, 

By any waiter there ftolen and fet by. Bp. Corbet „ 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all the waiters where 
you drink. _ Tatler, NY 61. 

The waiters ftand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 

Swift 


Dryden » 
A. Philips . 


Make room. 

Waiting gentlewoman. Jn; f. [from wait.] An upper fer- 

C vantj w Bq attends on a lady in 
J her chamber. 

He made me mad, 

To talk fo like a zvaiting-gentlczvcman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds. Shakefp. lien. lV* 
libbertigibbet, prince of mopping and mowing, firice pof- 
fefies chamber-maids and waiting-women. Shakefp. K. Lear 

T he waittng-zvoman might be converfant in romances. Swift, 
1 he waiting-maid hopes to ingratiate berfelf. Szvift. 
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Milton. 


Denham. 

Milton. 
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To W ATCE. n., [ wakan, Gothick ; pacian, Saxon ; waeckett. 

Dutch.] 

1. To watch ; not to fleep. 

All night {he watch d, ne once a-down would Jay 
Her dainty limbs in her fad dreriment, 

But praying ftill did wake, and waking did lament-. Spenfer. 
The father waketh for the daughter, and the care for her 
taketh away fleep. EccluJ. xlii. 9. 

Thou holdeft mine eyes waking. PJ', lxxvii. 4. 

In the valley of Jehofhaphat, 

The judging God fhall clofe the book of fate ; 

And there the laft aflizes keep, 

For thofe who wake , and thofe who fleep. 

I cannot think any time, waling or fleeping, 
of it. 

Though wifdom wakes , fufpicion fleeps. 

2. To be roufed from fleep. 

Each tree ftirr’d appetite, whereat I wak'd. 

3. To ceafe to fleep. 

The fillers awaked from dreams, which flattered them with 
more comfort, than their waking would confent to. Sidney . 
Come, thou powerful God, 

And thy leaden charming rod. 

Dipt in the Lethean lake, 

O’er his watchful temples fhake. 

Left he fhould fleep, and never wake . 

4. To be put in action; to be excited. 

Gentle airs to fan the earth now wak'd. 

To Wake. v. a. [peccian, Saxon; weeken^ Dutch.] 

1. To roufe from fleep. 

They wak'd each other, and I flood and heard them, Sha. 
The waggoners that curfe their {landing teams, 

Wou’d wake e’en drowfyDrufus from his dreams. Dryden. 

Shock, who thought fhe flept too long, 

Leap’d up, and wak'd his miftrefs with his tongue. Pope. 

2 . To excite ; to put in motion, or aeftion. 

Prepare war, wake up the mighty men; let them come 
up. Joel iii. 9. 

Thine, like Amphion’s hand, had wak'd the ftone, 

And from deftru£lion call’d the rifling town ; 

Nor could he burn lb fall, as thou couldft build. 

What you’ve laid, 

Has wak'd a thought in me, which may be lucky. 

To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art. 

To raife the genius, and to mend the heart. Prol. to Cato. 

3. To bring to life again, as if from the fleep of death. 

To fecond life, 

JVak'd in the renovation of the juft. Milton. 

Wake. n.f. [from the verb.] 

j. The feall of the dedication of the church, formerly kept by 
watching all night. \ 

Fill oven ful of flawnes, Ginnie pafte not for fleepe. 
Tomorrow thy father his wake- 6 aie will keepe. Duffer. 
The droiling peafant fcarce thinks there is any world beyond 
his village, nor gaiety beyond that of a wake. Gov. of Tongue. 
Putting all the Grecian a£fors down. 

And winning at a wake their parfley crown. Dryden. 

Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partake, 

And have exccflive doings at their wake. King's Art of Cook. 
2 . Vigils; ftate of forbearing fleep. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim. 

The wood-nymphs deckt with daifies trim. 

Their merry zvakes and paftimes keep : 

What hath night to do with fleep ? Milton. 

Wa'keful. ad}, [wake and full.'] Not fleeping ; vigilant. 
Before her gate high God did fweat ordain. 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. 

Why doft thou fhake thy leaden feeptre ? go, 

Beftow thy poppy upon wakeful woe, 

Sicknefs and forrow, whofe pale lids ne’er know 
Thy downy finger ; dwell upon their eyes. 

Shut in their tears ; fhut out their miferies.. 

All thy fears, 

Thy wakeful terrors, affrighting dreams. 

Have now their full reward. Denham's Sophy. 

DiflTembling fleep, but wakeful with the fright, 

'Fhe day takes off the pleafure of the night. Dryden » 

Wa'kefulness. n.f. [from wakeful.} 

1. Want of fleep. 

Other perfumes are fit to be ufed in burning agues, con- 
fumptions, and too much wakefulnefs. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

2 . Forbearance of fleep. 

To Wa / ken. v. 7 i. [from wake.] To wake; to ceafe from 
fleep ; to be roufed from fleep. 

Early Turnus wak'ning with the light. 

All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. 

To Wa / kek. v. a. 

I. To roufe from fleep. 

When he was waken'd with the noife. 

And faw the beaft fo ffnall; 

What’s this, quoth he, that gives fo weak a voice. 

That wakens men withal \ Spenfer . 
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Spenfe 


er. 


Grajhaw. 


Dryden. 


%cd\ i 


' W A L 

A man that is wakened out of fleep. 

We make no longer % , go, ua hn Eve. Twv f ‘ 

2. I o excite to action. Hilton, 

* „ Then Homer’s and Tyrtams’ martial mufe 
Waken'd the world, and founded loud alarms 0 r 

3. To produce ; to bring forth. ' * 

They introduce 

Their facred long, and waken raptures hio-h V-. 

Wa'kerobin n.f. [A plant.] The leaves are entire 1 
and triangular at the bafe : the flower confifL Jl' , S» 
fhaped like an afe’s eve : from the bottom of the Iw T* 
the pointal, with embryo’s, each of which becomes a rouT'^ 
berry, containing feeds. Miller. oun(5i & 

W faceVcbthl e11 ’ SaX ° n; aWeb ’ ] A rir ‘ nS Pa “ in fur- 

To Walk, v.u [wa/en German; pealcan, Saxon, to roll 1 

1. 1 o move oy leiiurely fteps, fo that one foot is fet down k J 

for the other is taken up. » De ~ 

What mean you, Csefar ? think you to zvalk forth ? 9/ 

A man was feen walking before the door very compofedlv r 

2. It is ufed in the ceremonious language of invitation fo ^ 

Sir, vjalk in.' 


Shakcfp , 


'care. 


Milton. 


— I had rather walk here, I thank you. 

3. To move for exercife or amufement. 

Thefe bo w Vs as wide as we need walk. 

4. To move the floweft pace. Not to trot, gallop, or amble* 

Applied to a horfe. c * 

5. To appear as a fpedfxe. 

The fpirits of the dead 

May walk again ; if fuch thing be, thy mother 

Appear’d to me laft night. Shakefp. Winter's Talc 

It then draws near the feafon 

• Wherein the fpirit is wont to walk. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

1 here were walking fpirits of the houfe of York, as weli 
in Ireland as in England. Davies') Ireland. 

Some fay no evil thing that walks by night. 

In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorifh fen, " 

Blue meagre hag, or ftubborn unlaid ghoft, 

That breaks his magick chains at curfew-time j 
No goblin, or fwart fairy of the mine. 

Hath hurtful pow’r o’er true virginity. 

6. To a 61 on any occafion. 

Do you think I’d walk in any plot, 

Where Madam Sempronia fhould take place of me. 

And Fulvia come i’ th’ rear ? B. Johrfcn: 

7. To be in motion. Applied to a clamorous or abufive fe¬ 
male tongue ; and is ftill in low language retain’d. 

As fhe went, her tongue did walk 
In foul reproach, and terms of vile defpight; 

Provoking him by her outragious talk. 

To acl in fleep. 

When was it file laft wa/k'df -- 

-1 have feen her rife from her bed, unlock her clofet, 

take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, read it, and return to 
bed ; yet all this while in a moftfaft fleep. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

9. To range; to move about. 

Affairs that walk. 

As they fay fpirits do at midnight, have 

In them a milder nature, than the bufinefs 

That feeks difpatch by day. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

10. To move off. 

When he comes forth, he will make their cows and gar- 
rans to walk , if he doth no other harm to their perfons. Spenf. 

11. To a6t in any particular manner. 

Do juftly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God. Mic. 
If thou forget the Lord, and walk after other gods, ye 
fhall furely perifh. Deut.S iii* 19* 

I’ll love witli fear the only God, and walk 
As in his prefence. v Milton. 

12. To travel. 

The Lord hath blefied thee; he knoweth thy walking 

Deut. ii. 7‘ 

Shakefp tare. 
Pope• 

Milton . 
Dryden. 


through this wildernefs. 

To Walk . v. a. 

1. To pals through. 

I do not without danger walk thefe ftreets. 
No rich or noble knave, 

Shall zvalk the world in credit to his grave. 

2. To lead out, for the fake of air or exercife. 
Walk. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Act of walking for air or exercife. 

Not walk by moon without thee, is fvveet. 
Her keeper by her fide. 

To watch her walks, his hundred eyes applied. 


1 o watch her walks, his hundred eyes applied. fff-'r 
Philander ufed to take a walk in a neighbouring wood. Adcaj. 

I lone to renew our old intercourfe, our morning con- 

Popt. 


I long to renew our 
ferences, and our evening walks. 

2. Gait; ftep; manne^ of moving. 

Morpheus, of all his numerous train, exprefs’d 
The fhape of man, and imitated bell; 

The zvalk, the words, the gefture could fupply? 

The habit mimick, and the mien fupply. Dry 
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Milton. 

Dryden. 


W A L 

a wth of fpaee, of circuit through which one walks. 

3 - H S e ufually from hence to th' palace gate^ . 

Taint way be your walk, you have not far. Milton. 

She would never mifs one day, 

A walk fo fine, a fight fo gay; 

, An avenue fet with trees. 

He hath left you all his wades. 

His n'rivate harbours, and new-planted orchards. 

On that fide the Tiber. Sbahjfeure t Julms Cedar. 

Goodlieft trees planted with walks and bow rs. Milton. 

„ Wav . road; range; place of wandering. 

Vv, e mountains are his walks, who wand ring feeds 
0n flowly-fpringing herbs. Sandys’s Pamphrufe. 

Set women in his eye, and in his walk^ 

Among daughters of men the faireft found. 

Our fouls, for want of that acquaintance here, 

May wander in the ftarry walks above. 

That bright companion of the fun, 

Whofe glorious afpe6t feal’d our new-born king; 

And now a round of greater years begun, . _ , 

New influence from his walks of light did bring. Dryden. 
Wanting an ampler fphere to expatiate in, he open a 
boundlefs walk for his imagination. f°P e ’ 

6 r Turbo, Lat.] A fifti. . 

‘ Walk is the floweft or Ieaft raifed pace, or going of a 
r horfe. In a walk, a horfe lifts two legs of a fide, one 'after 
the other, beginning with the hind leg firft; as fuppofe that 
•he leads with the legs on his right fide, then he lifts his far 
hind foot firft; and in the time that he is fetting it down, 
which in a ftep is always fhort of the tread of his fore foot 
upon the fame fide, he lifts his far fore foot, and fets it down 
before his near foot, and juft as he lifts up his near hind foot, 
and fets it down again juft fhort of his near fore foot, an 
juft as he is fetting it down, he lifts his near fore foot, and fets 
it down juft before his far fore foot. Farriers Did. 

WaTker. n.f [from walk.] One that walks. . 

I ride and walk, and am reputed the beft walker in this 

town. , „ S ™f* U G °y- 

May no fuch vicious walkers croud the ftreet. ^ay. 

Wa / lkingstaff. 11. J. A ftick which a man holds to fup- 

port him in walking. 

The club which a man of an ordinary fize could not lift, 
was but a walkingfaff tor Hercules. Glanville. 

WALL. n.f. [ zval , Welfh; vallum, Lat. pall, Saxon ; zualle , 

Dutch.] # , 

1. A feries of brick or ftone carried upwards, and cemented 

with mortar; the Tides of a building. 

Poor Tom ! that eats the zvall -newt and the water- 
newt# Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 

And none between my weaknefs judge and me ; 

Yet ev’n thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 

Whofe doleful echo’s with my plaints agree. JVotton. 

Part rife in cryftal wall or ridge direct. Milton. 

2. Fortification ; works built for defence. In this fenfe it is 
commonlv ufed plurally. 

With love’s light wings did I o’erperch thefe walls ; 

For ftony limits cannot hold out love. Shakefpeare. 

General, the walis are thine : 

Witnefs the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and mafter. Shakefpeare's K. Lear. 

*A prey 

To that proud city, whofe high walls thou faw’ft 
Left in confufion. Milton's Par . Lof , b. xii. 

I rufh undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

3. To take the wall. To take the upper place ; not to give place. 

I will take the wall of any man or maid of Mon¬ 
tague’s. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

When once the poet’s honour ceafes, 

From reafon far his tranfports rove : 

And Boileau, for eight hundred pieces, 

Makes Louis take the wall of Jove. Prior. 

To Wall. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe with walls. 

There bought a piece of ground, which Birfa call’d, 
From the bull’s hide they firft inclos’d and wall'd. Dryden. 

2. To defend by walls. 

The walled towns do work, my greater woe : 

The foreft wide is fitter to refound 

The hollow echo of my careful cries. Spenfer. 

His council advifed him to make himfelf mafter of fome 
good walled town. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

The Spaniards caft themfelves continually into roundels, 
their ftrongeft fhips walling in the reft. Bacon's JVir with Spain. 
And terror of his name, that walls us in 
From danger. Denham's Sophy. 

Wallcre e'per. n.f. A bird. 

Wa'llet. n.f. [peallian, to travel, Saxon.] 

I. A bap. in which the nereflnripc nf o t-roirplloi 


Ainfw . 


bag, in which the neceflaries of a traveller are put; a knap- 
fack. 


' W A NT 

Having entered into a long gallery, he laid down K**fj*i 
and fpread his carpet, in order to repofe himfelf upon it. A d. 

2 , Any thing protuberant and fwagging. 

Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 

Dew-lapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at them 

Wallets of flelh. , „ . ,. Sbnh/pean. 

WalleTed. adj. [wall ind.eye.] Having white eyes. 

Wall-eyed Have ! whither wouldft thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? S m^ efpeate. 
Wallflower, n.f. ^See Stockgilliflower, of which 

it is a fpecies. , 

Wallflowers are of feveral forts; as the common ones, the 

great lingle ones, the great double ones, the hngle white, 

the double white, the double red, and the pale yellow; all 

which flower about the end of Marcfr, and m May or 
A - L Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

WaTlfruit. n.f Fruit, which to be ripened, muit be 

planted againft a wall. 

To wall fruit and garden-plants, there cannot e a. 
enemy than fnails. “ Mortimers Hufbandry. 

To Wa'llop. v.n. [pealan; to boil, Saxon.] 1 o boil. 
WaTlouse. n.f. [ cimex , Lat.] An infedfi. • AinjW. 

To WALLOW, v. n. [ walugan , Gothick; yalpian, oaxon. j 

1. To move heavily and dumbly. 

Part, huge of bulk ! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, .. 

Tempeft the ocean. Milton's Par. Lof , b. vn. 

2. To roll himfelf in mire, or any thing filthy. 

Gird thee with fackcloth, and wallow tHyfelf in afhes. ftr.vu 
Dead bodies, in all places of the camp, wallowed in: their 
own blood. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

A boar was zvallczvihg in the water, when a horie was go¬ 
ing to drink. L'Ejirange. 

3. To live in any ftate of filth or grofs vice. 

God fees a man wallozving 'in his native impurity, delivered 
over as an abfolute captive to fin, polluted with its guilt, and 
enflaved by its power ; and in this moft loathfome condition, 
fixes upon him as an objeef of his diftinguifhing mercy. South. 

A Wa'llow. n.f [from the verb.] A kind of rolling walk. 
One taught the tofs, and one the French new wallow ; 

His fword-knot this, his cravat that defign’J. Dryden . 

WallruTe. n.f. An herb. Ainfw. 

Wa'llwort. n.f. A plant, the fame with dwarf-elder, or 

danewort. See Elder. 

WaYnut. n.f. [palp) p)nura,_ Saxon, mix juglans.] The cha- 
ra6ters are; it hath male flowers, or katkins, which are pro¬ 
duced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree ; 
the outer cover of the fruit is very thick and green, under 
which is a rough hard fhell, in which the fruit is inclofed, 
furrounded with a thin fkin: the kernel is deeply divided into 
four lobes ; and the leaves of the tree are pinnated or winged. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common walnut. 2. The large 
French walnut. 3. The thin-flaell’d walnut. 4. The dou¬ 
ble walnut. 5 1 he late-ripe walnut. 6. The hard-fhell d 
walnut. 7. The Virginian black walnut. 8. Virginian 
black walnut, with a long furrowed fruit. 9. The hickery, 
or white Virginian walnut. 10. 1 he fmall hickery, or white 
Virginian walnut. Miller. 

’Tis a cockle, or a walnut-IheM ; 

A knack, a toy. Shakefp Taming of the Shrew. 

Help to fearch my houfe this one time ; if I find not what 
I feek, let them fay of me, as jealous as Ford, that fearcheth 
a hollow zvalnut for his wife’s leman. Shakefpeare. 

Some woods have the veins fmooth as fir and walnut. Bacon. 
WaYlpepper. n.f. See Houseleek, of which it is a fpecies. 
Wa'ltron. n.f 

The morfc, or zvaltron, is called the fea-horfe. Woodward. 
To Wa'mble. v.n. [ wemmelen, Dutch.] To roll with naulea 
and ficknefs. It is ufed of the ftomach. 

A covetous man deliberated betwixt the qualms of a wam¬ 
bling ftomach, and an unfettled mind; L'EJlrange. 

Wan. adj. [pann, Saxon; 'gwan, weakly, Welfh.] Pale, as 
with ficknefs ; languid of look. 

Sad to view his vifage pale and zvane. 

Who erft in flowers of frefheft youth was clad. Fa. Queen. 

All the. charms of love, 

Salt Cleopatra, foften thy wan lip ! 

Let witchcraft join with beauty. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Why fo pale and zvan, fond lover ? 

Pr’ythee, why fo pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 

Looking ill prevail ? Suckling. 

Their courfe through thickeft eonftellations held, 
Spreading their bane; the blafted ftars look’d zvan. Milton. 
How chang’d from him. 

Companion of my arms ! how zvan ! how dim ! 

How faded all thy glories ! Dryden. 

Wan. for won ; the old pret. of win. 

And thofe with which th’ Eubean young man wan 
Swift Atalanta, when through craft he her outran. Spenfer. 
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W A N 

He wan the king with fecrecy and diligence ; but chiefly 
becauie he was his old fervant in 'his lefs fortunes. Bacon. 
Wand. n.f. [ vaand , Danifh.] 

I. A fmall ftick, or twig3 a long rod. 

The fkilful ’Lepheid peel d me certain wands. Shakefp. 

With a whip or wand, if you ftrike the air, the /harper 
and quicker you ftrike it, the louder found it ftiveth. Bacon 
His fpear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand. Milton. 

A child runs away laughing, with good fmart blows of a 
wand on his back, who would have cried for an unkind 

w . old ‘ . Locke on Education. 

2. Any ftaff of authority, or ufe. 

I hough he Lad both fpurs and wand, they feemed rather 

marks of fovercignty, than inftruments of puniftimcnt. Sidney. 


Bhakefo 


' e Jp e are. 


Milt 


on. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


e. 


Shakefpear 
Shah efp eare. 


He held before his decent fteps a iilver wand 
3. A charming rod. 

'Nay, lady, fit3 if I but wave this wand. 

Your nerves are all chain’d up in alabafter. 

Picus bore a buckler in his hand ; 

His other wav’d a long divining wand. 
i o Wa'nder. v. n. [panbpian, Saxon ; wandelen, Dutch/] 

!• rovc > to ramble here and there 3 to go, without any 
certain courfe. It has always an ill fenfe. 

I have no will to wander forth of doors. 

I will go lofe myfelf. 

And wander up and down to view the city. (KJ yg Ure . 

The old duke is banifh’d 3 four loving lords have put them- 
felves into exile with him, whofe revenues enrich the new 
duke 3 therefore he gives them good leave to wander. Shakefp. 

'■ Then came wandkring by 

A fbadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood, and he/hriek’d out aloud. Shakefpeare. 
They wandered about in fheeps and goats fkins. Heb. xi. 
Let them wander up and down for meat. pr ]j x 

From this nuptial bow’r, 

How /hall 1 part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world ? .Milton’s Par. Loft, b. xi. 

Here fhould my v/onder dwell, and here my praife 3 
But my fixt thoughts my wand’ring eye betrays. Denham. 
A hundred years they wander on the fhore. Dryden. 

# Virgil introduces his /Eneas in Carthage, before he brings 
him to Laurentum 3 and even after that, he wanders to the 
kingdom of Evander. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

2. To deviate 3 to go aftray. 

O let me not zuander from thy commandments. 

They give the reins to wand’ring thoughts, 

'Till by their own perplexities involv’d. 

They ravel more. 

To Wa'nder. v. a. To travel over, without a certain courfe". 

The nether flood 

Runs diverfe, wand’ring many a famous realm. Milton. 
Thofe few efcap’d 

Famine and anguifh, will at laftconfume, 

IVand’ring that wat’ry defart. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. lx. 

See harnefs’d fteeds defert the ftony town. 

And wander roads unftable, not their own. Gay. 

Wa'nderer. n.f. [from wander.] Rover; rambler. 

Nor for my peace will I go far. 

As wanderers that ftill do roam ; 

But make my ftrengths fuch as they are. 

Here in my bofom, and at home. B. Johnfon. 

He here to every thirfty wanderer. 

By fly enticement, gives his baneful cup. Milton. 

The whole people is a race of fuch merchants as are ivan- 
derers by - profeflion, and at the fame time are in all places in¬ 
capable of lands or offices. Spectator, N°495. 

Tafte, that eternal wanderer, which flies. 

From head to ears, and now from ears to eyes. Pope. 
Wa'ndering. n.f. [from wander. J 

1. Uncertain peregrination. 

He afks the god, what new appointed home 
Should end his wand’rings , and his toils relieve? Addijon. 

2. Aberration ; miftaken way. 

If any man’s eagernefs of glory has made him over fee the 
way to it, let him now recover his wanderings. Decay of Piety. 

3. Incertainty ; want of being fixed. 

A proper remedy for this wandering of thoughts, would do 
great fervice to the ftudious. Locke. 

To WANE. v.n. [paman, to grow lefs, Saxon. J 
I. To grow lefs ; to decreale. Applied to the moon. 

The hufbandman, in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon 


W A -.N 

Your father were a fool 

To giv'e thee all ; and in his fining age 
Set foot under thy table. 6 

In thefe coniines flijy have I lurk’d 
To watch the warning of mine enemies 4 i r , 

, ^otning more jealous than a favourite tetri' Rich ' & 
ing time, and fufpe<ft of fatiety. 5 Awards the vo a i n ~ 

I’ m fining in his favour, yet I love him lVm j* 

You law but lorrow in its warning f orn , * Dr )'Ln. 
A working fea remaining from a ftonn • * 

When the now weary waves roll o’er the deen 
And faintly murmur, ere they fall afleep 1 
Land and trade ever will wax and Whether 
Her warning form no longer ftiall incite * 

Envy in woman, or defire in man. ]?„„ , ~ 
Wane. n.f. [from the verb.] KoWes J^e Shore. 

i. Decreafe of the moon. 

Yhe flowing at the wane of the moon n 
the corn found. 15 thou g^ to make 

Be 


dryden. 

Child. 


2 . 


Bacon. 


Swift. 


faint 


co- 


Shahfp, 


Pf cxix. 


Milton. 


Loch. 


Milton. 


o.bferves the waxing and warning of the moon. 
Warning moons their fettled periods keep, 
To fwell the billows, and ferment the deep. 
To decline ; to fink. 

A lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman in this warning age. 

I will interchange 

My warned, ftate for Henry’s regal crown. 


Hakewill. 


Addifo 


'on. 


Shakefpeare . 
Shakefp. 


Young cattle, that are brought forth in the full f? 

moon, are ftronger and larger than thofe that are L k' 
forth in the wane. c aie brought 

1 his is fair Diana’s cafe ; 

I 1 or all aftrologers maintain. 

Each night a bit drops off her face 
Vi hen mortals jay /he s in her wane. 

Decline; diminution 3 declenfion. 

w j° U ’ Ie Up ° n a " a £ e ’ in which church is in i, s 

W.Ykned. adj. [from wan.] Turned pale and 
loured. 

Is it not monftrous that this player here, 

But in a fi&ion, in a dream of paffion, 

Could force his foul fo-to his own conceit, 

. That > from her working, all his vifage warn’d. 

^ A «r NESS ’ [from Wan 'J ^alenefs j languor. 

1 o Want. v. a. [pana, Saxon.] 

1. I o be without fomething fit or neceftary. 

IVant no money, Sir John ; you fhall "want none. Shabft. 
A man to whom God hath given riches, fo that he 
wanuth nothing for his foul of all that he defiretb, vet God 
giveth him not pov*r to eat thereof. Rad v ; , 

2. To be defe&ive in fomething. 

Smells do moft of them voant names. 

Nor can this be. 

But by fulfilling that which thou didft want. 

Obedience to the law. 

3' To fall ftiort of; not to contain. 

^ Nor think, though men were none, 

T hat heav n wou d want fpedatots, God want praife. Milt. 

4. lobe without 3 not to have. 

By defeending from the thrones above, 

Thofe happy places, thou haft deign’d a-vvbile 
To want , and honour thefe. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 

Flow loth I am to have recourfe to rites 
So full of honor, that I once rejoice 
I want the ufe of fight. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

The unhappy never want enemies. Clarijfa. 

5. To need 3 to have need of 3 to lack. 

It hath caufed a great irregularity in our calendar, and 
wants to be reformed, and the equinox to be rightly com¬ 
puted* ' . Holder. 

God, who fees all things intuitively, does not want helps; 
he neither Hands in need of logick, nor ufes it. Baker. 

6. I o wifh for 3 to long for. 

Down I come, like glift’ring Phaeton, 

Wanting the manage of unruly jades. Shakefpeare. 

The fylvans to their fhades retire, 

Thofe very fhades and ftreams new fhades and ftreams re¬ 
quire, 

And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the ragingfire. Dry. 

What wants my fon ? for know 
My fon thou art, and I muft call thee fo. AddifonsOvid. 
Aden who want to get a woman into their power, feldom 
fcruple the means. Clarijfa. 

To Want. v. n. 

1. To be wanted 3 to be improperly abfent; not to be in fuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Nor did there want cornice or freeze. Milton. 

Finds wealth where ’tis, beftows it where i t wants ; 

Cities in defarts, woods in cities plants. Denham. 

We have the means in our hands, and nothing but the ap¬ 
plication of them is wanting. Addifon. 

As in bodies, thus -in fouls, we find 
What wants in blood and fpirits, fweli’d with wind. Pope* 
The defign, the difpofition, the manners, and the thoughts, 
are all before it; where any of thofe are wanting , or imper- 
fe&, fo much wants in the imitation of human life. Dryden. 

2 . To fail 3 to be deficient. 

Nor ftiall I to the work thou enterprifeft 
Be zvanting , but afford thee equal aid. Alilton. 

Though 


WAN • 

Though England is not wanting in a learned nobility, yet 
unhappy circumftances have confined me t6 a narrow 
choice. Dryden s Dedication to Lord Clifford. 

Whatever fortune, good or bad betide. 

No time fhall find me wanting to my truth. Dryden. 

Religion will never be without enemies, nor thofe enemies 
be wanting in endeavours to expofle it to the contempt of 
mankind. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Several are againft his fevere ufage of you, and would be 
glad of an occafion to convince the reft of their error, if you 

' will not be wanting to yourfelfl. Swift. 

g. To be milled 3 to be not had. 

Twelve, wanting one, he flew. 

My brethren : I alone furviv’d. Dryden. 

Granivorous animals have a long colon and caecum, which 
in carnivorous are wanting . Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Wan't. n.f. 

1. Need. 

It infers the good 

O 

By thee communicated, and our want. Milton. 

Parents fhould diftinguifh between the wants of fancy, and 
thofe of nature. Locke. 

2. Deficiency. 

This proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of 
judgment. Dryden. 

One obje&ion to Civita Vecchia, is, that the air is not 
wholeforne : this proceeds from want of inhabitants. Addifon. 

The blood flows through the veffels, by the excefs of the 
force of the heart above the incumbent preffure, which in fat 
people is exceffive 3 and as want of a due quantity of mo¬ 
tion of the fluids increafeth fat, the difeafe is the. caufe of 
itfelf. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Fhe ftate of not having. 

You fhall have no reafon to complain of me, for want of a 
generous difdaiii of this world. Pope. 

4. Poverty 3 penury 3 indigence. 

Nothing is fo hard for thofe who abound in riches, as to 
conceive how others can be in want. Swift. 

5. [panb, Saxon.] A mole, 

a'nton. 71. J. [ I his word is derived by Minjhew from want 
one, a man or woman that wants a companion. This ety- 


1. 


Raleigh. 


mology, however odd, Junius filently adopts. Skinner , who 
had more acutenefs, cannot forbear to doubt it, but offers 
nothing better.] 

Laflcivious 3 libidinous ; letcherous 3 luftful. 

T hou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 

Laflcivious, wanton 3 more than well befleems 
A man of thy profeflion. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Entic’d to do him wanton rites. - Milton 

2. Licentious ; diflblute. 

My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulnefs, fleek to hide themflelves 

In drops of florrow. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Men grown wanton by profperity. 

Study d new arts oi luxury and eafle. Rofcommon. 

3. Frolickflome 3 gay; fportive ; airy. 

As flics to wanton boys, we are to th’gods : 

They kill us for their fport. * Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

I etching mad bounds. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold 3 
The flow’rs do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 

Plow eagerly ye follow my difgrace, 

As if it fed ye 3 and how fleek and wanton 
^ appear, in every thing may bring my ruin. 

4* Loofe ; unreftrained. 

_ How does your tongue grow wanton in her praife ! Addif 
5 * Quick, and irregular of motion. J 

6- Luxuriant 3 fuperfluous. 

What we by day lop overgrown. 

One night or two, with wanton growth derides. 

Tending to wild. 

Women richly gay in gems and wanton drefs. 

7 * Not regular 3 turned fortuitoufly. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green. 

For want of tread are undiftinguifhable. 

Wa'nton. n.f. 

l ’ A lalcivious perfon ; aftrumpet; a whoremonger. 

An old wanton will be doating upon women, when he can 
fca rc e fe e without fpcflacles. South’s Sermons. 

r o lip a want on in a fecure couch, 

2 A trifl t0 fUPPOf r her r chaft ^ ‘ Shakefp. Othello. 

n tn “ er 5 an infigmficant flutterer. 

Shall a beardlefs boy, 

A. cocker’d, filken wanton brave your fields, 

Mocking the air with colours idly fpread. 

And find no check ? Shakefpeare's K. John. 

Pals with jrour beft violence 3 

■ 1 am afraid >' ou make a wanton of me. Shakefedre's Hamlet. 


WAR 


B. Johnfon 


•wf 

3. A word of flight endearment. 

Peace, my wantons 3 he will do, 

Adore than you can aim unto. 

To Wa'nton. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play Jafcivioufly. 

He from his guards and midnight tent, 

Difguis’d o’er hills and vallies went. 

To wanto 7 i with the fprightly dame, 

And in his pleafure loft his fame. 

2. To revel 3 to play. 

Oh ! I heard him wattc-en in his praife 3 
Speak things of him might charm the ears. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d as in her prime, and play’d at will 
Pier virgin fancies. 

O ye mufes ! deign your bleft retreat. 

Where Horace wantons at your fpring 
And Pindar fweeps a bolder firing. 

3. To move nimbly, and irregularly. 

Wa'ntonly. adv. [from wantonf Lafeivioufly 3 frolickfome- 

ly 3 gayly 3 fportively 3 carelefsly. 

Thou doft but try how far I can forbear, 

Nor art that monfter which thou wouldft appear: 

But do not wantonly my paffion move, 

I pardon nothing that relates to love. Dryden. 

Wa'ntonness. 71. J. [from wanton .] 
i. Lafcivioufnefs 3 letchery. 

The fpirit of wantennefs is fear’d out of him. Shakefp. 

Bulls and goats bled apace 3 but neither the violence of the 
one, nor the wantonnefs of the other, ever died a victim at 

South. 


Milton. 


Fenton. 


Shakefp 


eare. 


Milton. 

Milton. 


Milton. 


any of their altars. 

2. Sportivenefs ; frolick ; humour. 

When I was in France, 

Young would be as fad as night. 

Only for wantonnefs. 

Love, rais’d on beauty, will like that decay 3 
Our hearts may bear its /lender chain a day : 

As flow’ry bands in wantonnefs are worn, 

A morning’s pleafure, and at evening torn. 

3- Licentioufnefs 3 negligence of reftraint. 

The tumults threatened to abufe all a£Is of grace, and 
turn them into wantoymefs. K. Charles. 

’Till wayitoYinefs and pride 

Raife out of friend/hip hoftile deeds in peace. Milton. 
Wa'ntwit. n.f. [want and wit.] A fool 3 an idiot. 

Such a wantwit fadnefs makes of me, 

That I have much ado to know myfelf. Shakefpeare. 

Wa'nty. n.f. [I know not whence derived.] A broad girth of 
leather, by which the load is bound upon the horfe. 

A panel and wanty , pack-faddle and ped. 

With line to fetch litter. ; Duffer. 

Wa / ped. adj. [Of this word I know not the original, except 
that to whape, to fhock, ordejecl, is found in Spenfer; from 
which the meaning may be gathered.] Dejecfted 3 cruftied by 
mifery. 1 

f J ’ his makes the zuaped widow wed again. Shakefpeare. 
Wapentake, n.f [from wcepun, Saxon,"and take, wapen- 
takium, zvape?itagiU 7 n, low Latin ] 

Wapentake is all one with what we call a hundred : as 
upon a meeting for that purpofe, they touched each other’s 
weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. Cow el. 

Hundied iignifieth a Hundred pledges, which were under 
the command and affurance of tFeir alderman 3 which, as I 
fuppofe, was alfo called a w apentake, fo named, of touching 
the weapon or Ipear of their alderman, and.[wearing to fol- 
low him iaithfully, and ierve their prince truly. But others 
think, that a wapentake was ten hundreds, or boroughs. Spenfer* 
var. n.f. [werre, old Dutch 3 guerre, Fr.] 

War may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 
reign command againft withftanders 3 force, authority, and 
refiftance being the effential parts thereof. Violence, limited 
by authority, is Efficiently diftinguifhed from robbery, and 
the like outrages; yet confifting in relation towards others 
it neceffarily requires a luppofition of refiftance, whereby the 
force of war becomes different from the violence infliTed 
upon flaves or yielding malefactors. RalAA, 

On, you nobleft Englifh, 

Whofe blood is fetcht from fathers of war proof Shakefp 
After a denunciation or indiCtion of war, the war is no more 
confined to the place of the quarrel, but left at Jaro- e Bacon 
1 law the figure and armour of him, that headed the pea’ 
fants in the uw upon Bern, with the feveral weapons found 
op his followers. ^ Add'f 

2. The inftruments of war, in poetical language. ^ ^ 

The god of love inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care: 
tiis complement of ftores, and total war. Prior 

3. forces; army. Poetically. 

On th embattled ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm the w. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. xii. 

4. I he profeflion of arms. J 

Thine 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































W A R 


WAR 


Thine almighty word l.eapt down from heaven, as a fierce 
man of war into the midft of a land of definition. Wifdom. 

5. Hofiility ; ftate of oppofition ; at of oppofition. 

Duncan’s horfes 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their ftalls, flung out. 
Contending ’gainft obedience, as they would 
Make war with man. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

To War v. n. [from the noun ] To make war; to be in a 
ftate of hofiility. 

Was this a face, 

To be expos’d againfi the warring winds ? Shakefp. 

Why fliould I war without the walls of Troy, 

That find fuch cruel battle here within ? < Shahfpeare, 

Make peace with God, for you mufi die, my lord.— 

— Have you that holy feeling in your foul, 

To counfel me to make my peace with God, 

And are you yet to your own foul’s fo blind, 

That you will war with God, by murd’ring me ? Shakefp. 

lie teacheth my hands to war. 2 Sam. xxii. 

This charge I commit unto thee, fon Timothy, that thou 
by them mighteft war a good warfare. 1 Tim. i. 18. 

He limited his forces, to proceed in aid of the Britons, but 
in no wife to ivar upon the French. Bacon’s Hen. VII. 

We feem ambitious God’s whole work t’ undo ; 

With new difcafes on ourfelves we war , 

And with new phylick, a worfe engine far. Donne. 

His next defign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 

And war on Thefeus. Dryden. 

To the ifland of Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, 
nations warring with one another reforted with their goods, 
and traded as in a neutral country. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To War. v. a. To make war upon. A word not any longer 
ufed. 

And them longtime before great Nimrod was, 

That firft the world with fword and fire warred. Spenfer. 

To them the fame was render’d, to the end, 

To war the Scot, and borders to defend. Daniel’s Civ. War. 
To Wabble, v.a. [werben , old Teutonick 5 wervelcn, Ger¬ 
man ; to twirl, or turn round.] 

1. To quaver any found. 

2. To caufe to quaver. 

Follow me as I fing, 

And touch the warbled firing. 

3. To utter mufically. 

She can thaw the numbing fpell. 

If fire be right invok’d with warbled fong. 

To Wa'rble. v. n. 

1. To be quavered. 

Such ftrains ne’er warble in the linnet’s throat. 

2. To be uttered melodioufly. 

A plaining fong, plain-finging voice requires, 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. 

There birds refort, and in their kind, thy praife 
Among the branches chant in warbling lays. Wrtton. 

3. To fing. 

Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk d, or flew; 
Birds on the branches wa bling ; all things fmil’d. Milton. 

She wa bled in her throat. 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note. 

But indiftindt. 

A bard amid the joyous circle fings 
High airs attemper’d to the vocal firings; 

Whilft warbling to the varied ftrain advance. 

Two fprightly youths to form the bounding dance. Pope. 
Wa'rbler. n.f [fro m warble.] A finger; a fongfter. 

Hark ! on ev’ry bough, 

In lulling ftrains the feather’d warblers woo. Tickell. 

Ward. A fy liable much ufed as an affix in compofition, as 
heavenward , with tendency to heaven ; hitherward , this way ; 
from peapb, Saxon 

Before {he could come to the arbour, Ihe faw walking 
from her -ward, a man in fhepherdilh apparel. Sidney. 

To Ward. v.a. [peapbian, Saxon ; waren , Dutch; garder , 

French.] 

1. To guard; to watch. 

He marched forth towards the cattle wall. 

Whole gates he found faft {hut, ne living wight 
To ward the fame, nor anfwer comer’s call. Fairy Queen. 

2 . To defend ; to protedi 

Tell him it was a hand that warded him 
From thoufand dangers, bid him bury it. Shakejpeare. 

3. To fence off; to obftrudt, or turn afide any thing mifehie- 

vous. . , 

Not once the baron lift his armed hand 
To ftrike the maid, but gazing on her eyes. 

Where lordly Cupid feem’d in arms to ftand. 

No way to ward or fhun her blows he tries. 

Up and down he traverfes his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now ftrikes again. 


Gay. 


Sidney. 


Dryden. 


I. 


2 . 


45 


Milton. 


Milton. 5 


Fairfax. 
Daniel. 


WAR 

Toxeiis amaz’d, and with amazement flow 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 

Stood doubting ; and while doubting thus he ftood 
Receiv’d the fieel bath’d in his brother’s blood. ^ Dr d 
The pointed javelin warded off his rage. AddF * 
The provifion of bread for food ; cloathing to ward off 
the inclemency of the air, were to be firft look’d after. IVoodvj 
It inftrudls the fcholar in the various methods of wardin'? 
off the force of objections, and of difeovering and repeUim? 
the fubtle tricks of fophifters. Watts’s Improv. of the Mind 
To Ward. v.n. 

1. To be vigilant; to keep guard. 

2. To aCt upon the defenfive with a weapon. 

So redoubling her blows, drove the ftranger to no other 
jfhift than to ward and go back. Sidney, b ii 

Short crooked fwords in clofer fight they wear, 

And on their war ding arms light bucklers bear. Dryden 
Ward, n.f [from the verb.] 

Watch ; adt of guarding. 

Still when {he flept, he kept both watch and ward. Spenfer. 
Sublime on thefe a tow’r of fieel is rear’d; 

And dire 7 'ifiphone there keeps the ward. 

Girt in her fanguine gown, by night and day, 

Obfervant of the fouls that pafs the downward way. Dryden, 
Garrifon ; thofe who are intrufted to keep a place. 

By reafon of thefe two forts, though there be but 
fmall wards left in them, there are two good towns now 
grown, which are the greateft ftay of both thofe two coun¬ 
tries. Spenfer. 

Th’ affieged caftles ward 

Their ftedfaft ftonds did mightily maintain. Spenfer. 

Guard made by a weapon in fencing. 

Thou know’ft my old ward ; here I lay, and thus I bore 
my point. Shakefp . Hen. IV. 

Come from thy ward , 

For I can here difarm thee with this ftick. Shakefp. Tempef. 

Now, by proof it {ball appear. 

Whether thy horns are {harper, or my fpear. 

At this, I threw : for want of other ivaid, 

He lifted up his hand, his front to guard. Dryden, 

Fortrefs ; ftrong hold. 

She dwells fecurely on the excellency of her honour. Now 
could I come to her with any detection in my hand, I could 
drive her from the ward of her purity, her reputation, and a 
thoufand other her defences, which now are too too ftrongly 
embattled againfi me. Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfr, 

[Warda, law Lat.] DiftriCfc of a town. 

Throughout the trembling city plac’d a guard, 

Dealing an equal {hare to every ward. Dryden. 

6. Cuftody ; confinement. 

That wretched creature being deprehended in that impiety, 
was held in ward. Hooker. 

Stopt there was his too vehement fpeech with fpeed, 

And he fent clofe to ward from where he ftood. Daniel. 

7. The part of a lock, which, correfpcnding to the proper 
key, hinders any other from opening it. 

In the key-hole turns 

Th’ intricate v. ards, and ev’ry bolt and bar. Milton. 

As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in the making and contriving their wards, or 
guards. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

The keys, as well as the locks, were fitted ward to ward, 
by the fame wifdom. Grew s Cofmology. 

8. One in the hands of a guardian. 

The king caufeth bring up his wards, but beftoweth no 
more of their rents upon them than is ufeful. Drummond. 
You know our father’s ward. 

The fair Monimia : is your heart at peace ? 

Is it fo guarded that you could not love her ? 

Thy Violante’s heart was ever thine, 

Compell’d to wed, before {he was my ward. 

W hen ftern 3s tutors, and as uncles hard, 

We lafli the pupil, and defraud the ward. 

Titles of honour and privileges, the rich and the grea c 
never deferve, unjefs they employ them for the prote ion ^ 
thefe, the true wards and children of God. * 

q. The ftate of a child under a guardian. 

I mufi attend his majefty’s command, to whom a 
m war'd, evermore in fubjeCtion. # Jf, he 

Lewis the eleventh of France having much a ^ 
greatnefs and power of the peers, would fay, tna g acQlu 
brought the crown out of ward. 

10. Quardianfhip 5 right over orphans. vvnd mar- 

It is alfo inconvenient in Ireland, that the wara, f 0 f 
riao-es of gentlemen’s children fiiould be in the 
any of thofe lords. 

Wa'rden. n.f. [* thaerden , Dutch.] 

A keeper ; a guardian. 


Otway . 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 
can 


, - 

difpofal 
Spenfer . 


1. 

2 . 


A head officer. 

The warden of apothecaries had. 


Qarth. 

A magi' 


Warden. of the ^^ s P °he jurifdiaion of thofe havens in the 

nn m a fof Engbnd. comlnly called the cinque ports, or 
havens who has there all that juriididion which the ad 
five .‘of England has in places not exempt. The reafon why 
rrifirate {hould be affigned to thefe havens feems to be, 
fn rlfpea of their Situation, they formerly required 
amore vigilant care than other havens, being in greater ^n- 
* r of invafion by our enemies. . , * ' 

fpyrum voUrnum, Lat. X know not whence denominated.] A 

brge Kor muft all flioots of pears alike be fet, 

Cruftumian, Syrian pears, and warden great Maying. 
Ox-cheek when hot, and wardens bak d iome crv. 


cry. 

King. 


Wa'RDER. n.f. [from ward.} 

1. A keeper ; a guard. . „ 

Upon thofe gates with force he fiercely flew, 

And rending them in pieces, felly flew 
Thofe warders ftrange, and all that elfe he met. Hubbti d. 

Where be thefe warders , that they wait not here ? 

Open the gates. Shakejpeare’s Henry V I. 

'Though bladed corn be lodg’d and trees blown down, 
Thou<di°caftles topple on their warders heads. Shakefpeai e. 

The warders oi the gate but Icarce maintain 
Th’ unequal combat, and refift in vain. Dryden. 

2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms forbade fight. 

Sound trumpets, and fet forward combatants. 

—But ftay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

Shakejpeare. 

Then, then, when there was nothing could have fiaid 
My father from the breaft of Bolingbroke, 

O, wheri the king did throw his warder down, 

His own life hung upon the ftaff he threw. Shahfpeare . 

Wardmote, n.f [peapb and mor, or gemot, Saxon ywarde- 
motus, low Lat.] A meeting ; a court held in each ward or dif- 
tricl in London for the diredlion of their affairs. 

Wardrobe, n.f. [garderofre, French’; garder oba, low Lat.] A 
room where deaths arc kept. 

The third had of their wardrobe cuftody. 

In which were not rich tires nor garments gay, 

The plumes of pride, and wings of vanity, ^ . 

But cloaths-meet to keep keen cold away. Fairy Queen, 

I will kill all his coats, 

I’ll murder all his wardrobe piece by piece 
Until I meet the king. Shakefpear&s Henry IV. 

Behold ! 

What from his wardrobe her belov’d allows. 

To deck the wedding-day of his unfpotted Ipoufe. Dryden. 

It would not be an impertinent defign to make a kind of 
an old Roman wardrobe, where you {hould fee toga’s and tu¬ 
nica’s, the cblamys and trabea, and all the different veils and 
Ornaments fo often mentioned in the Greek and Roman au¬ 
thors. Addifon. 

Wardship n.f. [from ward.] 

1. Guardianfhip. 

By reafon of the tenures in chief revived, the fums for re- 
fpe£t of homage be encreafed, and the profits of wardfnps can¬ 
not but be much advanced. Bacon. 

2 . Pupillage; ftate of being under ward. 

The houfes fued out their livery, and redeemed themfelves 
from the wardfloip of tumults. King Charles. 

Ware. The preterite of wear, more frequently wore. 

A certain man ware no cloaths. Luke viii. 27* 

Ware, adj [For this we commonly fay aware j 

1. Being in expedition of; being provided againfi. 

The lord of that fer.vant {hall come in a day when he look- 
cth not for him, and in an hour that he is not ware ot him. 

Matth. xxiv. 50. 

2. Cautious ; wary. 

Whatman fo wife, what earthly wit fo ware , 

As to defery the crafty cunning train 
By which deceit doth mafk in Vizor fair. 

Bid her well be ware and ftill erect. 

To Ware. v. n. To take heed of ; to beware. 

A fhuffled, fullen, and uncertain light 
That dances-through the clouds, and Ihuts again, 

Then ware a rifing tempeft on the main. Dryden. 

Ware. n.f. [papn, Saxon; waere, Dutch; wara, Swedifil.] 
Commonly fomething to be fold. 

Let us, like merchan.s, fhew our foul oft. wares. 

And think, perchance, they'll fell. Shakcfpeare. 

If the people bring ware or any victuals to fell, that we 


Fairy Queen. 
Milton. 


Nehcm. 
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would not buy it. 

I know thou whole art but a fhop 
Of toys and trifles, traps and fnares, 

To take the weak, and make them ftop ; 

Yet art thou falfer than thy wares. 

Why {hould my black thy love impair ? 

Let the dark {hop commend the ware. ... 

He turns himfelf to other wares which he finds your mar¬ 
kets take off. Locke. 


Ben. fohnfon. 
Cleaveland. 
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Wa'reful. adj. [ware and full.] Cautious; timoroufly pru- 

WYrefulness. n. f [from wareful.] Cautioufnefs. Obfolete: , 

With pretence from Strephon her to guaid, 

He met her full; but full of warefulnefs. 

W a'rehouse, n. f. [ware and houfe.] A ftorehoufe ot mer- 

Ci ’His'underftanding is.only the warehouf of other mens lum¬ 
ber I mean falfe and unconcluding reafomngs rather than a 

repofitory of truth for his own ufe. # 

She had never more {hips at fea, greater quantities of mer 

chandife in her warehoufes than at prefent. <■ j on ° 

She the big warehouje built, 

Rais’d the ftrong crane. . Tkomfon s A„tumn. 

Wa'reless. adj. [ from ware.} Uncautmus; unwary. Speaf 
Wa'kely. adv. [from ware.} Warily; cautioufly ; timoroudy. 

They bound him hand and foot with iron chains. 

And with continual watch did warcly keep. Fairy Queen. 
Wa'rfare. n. f [war and fare.*} Military fervice; mill- 

tar/ life ‘ in the wildernefs 

He {hall firft lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare , ere I fend him forth . 

To conquer fin and death. Milton’s Faradife Regained 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous caufe. _ Milton. 

Tullv, when he read the Tallies, was thinking on the bar 
which was his field of battle : the knowledge of warfare is 

thrown away on a general who does not make uie of what he 

. , ' Dryden. 

knows. , A ,, 

The ftate of Chrlftians, even when they are not actually 
nerfecuted, is a perpetual ftate of ? warfare and voluntary fuf- 
Xerings. Mcrburfs Sermons. 

The feripture has directed us to refer thefe mifcarnages in 
our Chriftian warfare to the power of three enemies. Rogers. 

To Wa'refare. v. n. [from the noun.] To lead a military 

life. . _ . 

That was the only amulet in that credulous wayfaring age 

to efcape dangers in battles. Camden’s R mains. 

Washable, adj. [war ahd habile, from habdis, Lat., or able.} 
Miiitaiy; fit for war. 

The weary Britons, whofe war Id able youth 
Was by Maximilian lately led away. 

With wretched miferies and woeful ruth. 

Were to thofe pagans made an open prey. Fairy Queen. 
Wa'rily. adv. [from wary.] Cautioufly ; with timorous pru¬ 
dence ; with wife forethought. 

The charge thereof unto a courteous fp’rit 
Commended was, who thereby did attend, 

And xvarily awaited day and night. 

From other covetous fiends it to defend. Fairy Queen . 
The change of laws, ef. ecially concerning matters of reli¬ 
gion, muft be warily proceeded in. Hooker. 

& It will concern a man to treat confcience awfully and warily , 
by ftill obferV ng what it commands, but efpecially what it for- 
pfids. South’s Sermons. 

They fearched diligently and concluded warily. Sprat. 
Wa'riness. n.f [from waryf\ Caution; prudent forethought; 
timorous fcrupuloufnefs 

For your own confcience he gives innocence. 

But for your fame a difereet warinefs. Donne. 

To determine what are little things in religion, great wa¬ 
rinefs is to be ufed. Sprat s Sermons. 

The path was fo very flippery, the {hade fo exceeding 
gloomy, and the whole wood fo full of echoes, that they were 
forced to march with the greateft warinefs, circumfpedlion and 
filence. Addifon s Fresh:Icier, 

Moft men have fo much of ill nature, or of warinefs, as 
not to footh the vanity of the ambitious man. Add fon. 

1 look upon it to be a moft clear truth;, and expreffed it 
with more warinefs and referve than was neceflary. Atterbury. 
Wark. n.f [Anciently ufed for work ; whence bulwark.'] 
Building. 

Thou findeft fault where any’s to be found. 

And buildeft ftrong wark upon a weak ground. Spenfern 

Wa'rlike. n. f. [war and like.] 

1. Fit for war; difpofed to war. 

She ufing fo ftrange, and yet fo well fucceeding a temper, 

made her people by^^ peace warlike. • . Sidney. 

Old Sivvard with ten thoufand warlike men. 

All ready at appoint, was fetting forth. Shakejf eare’s Macbeth. 
When a warlike ftate grows foft and effeminate, they may 
be fure of a war. Bacon. 

O imprudent Gauls, 

Relying on falfe hopes, thus to incenfe 
The warlike Englifti. Philips . 

2. Military; relating to war. 

The great arch-angel from his warlike toil 

Surceas’d. Mftin’s Faradife Left. 

War'ling. n.f. [from.uw.] This word is I believe only- 
found in the following adage, and feems to mean,' one often 
quarrelled with. 

30 H Better 
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Better be an old man’s darling than a young man’s war - 

xxt . r' _„ . r r .. , Camden s Remains, 

vud, f V’J' l vardM :’ Iflandick, a charm; pejdox, 
A RL UCK. 5 Saxon, all evil fpirit. This etymology was com- 
mumcated by Mr. W,fe .] A male witch; a wizard. 

Warluckx n Scotland is applied to a man whom the vulgar 
fuppofe to be converfant with fpirits, as a woman who car¬ 
ries on the fame commerce is called a witch: he is fuppofed 
to have the invulnerable quality which Dry den mentions, who 
did not underftand the word. 

He was no warluck, as the Scots commonly call fuch men, 

■r 2re ir0n Pree or l^ad ^ ree - Drvden 

ARM. adj. fivarm, Gothick ; peapm, Sax. warm, Dutch.] 
j. Not cold, though not hot; heated to a fmali decree 

He ftretched himfelf upon the child, and the & flefh of the 

child waxed warm. „ v 

n /t • n 2 Lings iv. 74 .. 

Main ocean flow’d, not idle, but with warm 

Prolifick humour, foft’ning all her globe. Milton 

2. Zealous; ardent. 

I never thought myfelf fo warm in any party’s caufe as to 
deferve their money. 1 p 

Scaliger in his poetics is very zuarm againft it. 

„ . c . , Broomes Notes on the Odxffey. 

3. Violent; furious; vehement. wy 

*rh V T\/r C ° me d n y ; llght 5 we ^ aI1 have Warn work on’t: 

1 he Moor will gage 

His utmoft forces on his next aflault, 

4. 3nd kingd ° m - « Friar. 

I hate the ling’ring fummons to attend, 

Death all at once would be a nobler end; 

Fate is unkind : methinks a general 

Should warm and at the head of armies fall. Dryden. 

5. Fanciful; enthufiaftick. J 

If there be a fober and a wife man, what difference will there 
be between his knowledge and that of the mod extravagant 
fancy in the world ? If there be any difference between them, 
the advantage will be on the warfnfio adeS man’s fide, as hav¬ 
ing the more ideas, and the more lively. Locke 

To Warm. v. a. [from the adje&ive.] ^ 

1. To free from cold ; to heat in a gentle degree. 

It fhall be for a man to burn, for he /hall take thereof and 
•warm himfelf. 

There ^ a11 not be a coal to warm at, nor fire to fit before 
. The mourned fun 

Shot down dired his fervid rays to warm 
Earth’s inmoft womb Milton* 

Thefe foft fires with kindly heat 

* ~P[ vanous influence, foment and warm. Milton* 

2 . 1 o heat mentally; to make vehement. 

The adion of Homer being more full of vigour than that 
of Virgil, is more pleafing to the reader: cne ivarms you bv 

degrees, the other fete you on fire all at once, and never in¬ 
termits his heat. p . , 

Wa'rmingpan nf. [warm and pan.] A covered brafs pan 
for warmi ng a bed by means of hot coals. 

Wa'rmingstone. n f [warm and/lone.] To thefe ufeful 
Itcnes add the warmitog-ftone, digged in Cornwall, which be¬ 
ing once well heated at the fire retains its warmth a great 
■while, and hath been found to give eafe in the internafha:- 

S " Jr f 1 Bay on the Creation. 

VvARMLY. adv. [from warm.] 

J, With gentle heat. 

1 heiethe warming fun firft warmly fmotc 
The open field. £*••/. , 

1 Eagerly; ardently. 1 ° n * 

Now I have two right honeft wives 
One to Atrides I will fend. 

And t other to my Trojan friend; 

Each prince fhall thus with honour have 
What both fo warmly feem to crave. Prior. 

The ancients exped you fhould do them right in the ac¬ 
count you intend to write of their charaders: I hope you 
think more warmly than ever of that defign. pope 

Wa'rmness. 7 r ’ 

"Warmth. \ n ’f [f romwarmf 

1. Gentle heat. 

Then am I the prifoner, and his bed my goal; from the 
loathed warmth whereof deliver me. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the fun 
cncreafing than the hot herbs have; as a cold hand will fooner 
find a little warmth than an hot. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 

^ He vital virtue infus’d, and vital warjnth 
Throughout the fluid mafs. Milton. 

Here kindly warmth their mounting juice ferments 
To nobler taftes, and more exalted feents. Addifon . 

2 . Zeal; pafiion ; fervour of mind. 

What warmth is there in your affedion towards any of 
thefe princely fuitors that are already come ? Shakf/eare. 
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Our duties towards God and man, we fhoulfl n r 
that unfeigned integrity Which belongs to With 

with that temper and fobriety which becomes Ch 4 " piet H 
dence and charity; with that warmti Z l^ P™- 
agrees with Chriftian zeal. f , 0n , 

Your opinion that it is entirely to be neglefleTT/m T ! ' 
been my own, had it been my own cafe ■ bu? Tn d have 
warmth here than I did when foft I few his’book againfl^ 

3. Fancifulnefs; enthufiafm. 

~ Warmt f > °f bead clifpofes men to both t - 

T ~ V ' a ' (P* ,in,an > Saxon; waernm, Dutch • iN' 

Swedifh; -varna, Iflandick.] tcn > Warna, 

ticeofm' 6 " againft any fault ° r danger; t0 previousno- 

An ^ ha ‘^ ft 4 ho “ , fcor r n me for m y gentle counfeP 
And footh the devil that I warn thee from ? oaT r 

Our fir ft parents had been warn'd fp^re. 

The coming of their fecret foe, and ’fcap’d 

His mortal fnare. . Mi hr*,' vr ■* 

The hand can hardly lift up itfelf high enougl flttt 

fl^Vr feen; f ° that ]t wur * s whiJ e it threatens - but a 
falie infidious tongue may whifper a lie fo clofe and low th-ir 

though you have ears to hear yet you fhall not hear. South 
J at urn a warns the Daunian chief, 

Of Laufiis’danger, urging fwife relief. jy d 

If we confider the miftakes in mens difputes and not om 
how great a part is owing to words, and their uncertain or 
miftaken ligmfications ; this we are the more carefully to be 

warned of , becaufe the arts of improving it have been made the 
bufinefs of mens ftudy. ^ ^ 

"I he father, whilft he warn'd his erring fon, 

I he fad examples which he ought to fiiun 3 
Defcrib’d. 

When firft young Maro fung of kings and wars, 

Ere warning Phoebus touch’d his trembling ears, 

Perhaps he feem’d above the critick’s Jaw° 

And but from nature’s fountains fcorn’d to draw. Pope • 

2. To admonifh of any duty to be performed, or praaiceor 

place to be avoided or forfaken. P 

Cornelius was warned from God by an holy an^el to fend 
for thee. ^ jfl s x> 

Pie had chidden the rebellious winds for obeying the com¬ 
mand of their ufurping mafter: he had warned them from 
the feas; he had beaten down the billows. Dryden. 

3. To notify previoufly good or bad. 

Pie wonders to what end you have afiembled 

Such troops of citizens to come to him, 

His grace not being wardd thereof before. Shahefpcare, 

He charg’d the foldiers with preventing care. 

Their flags to follow, and their arms prepare, 

IVarn d of the enfuing fight, and bade ’em hope the war. 
t Dryden s lEneid, 

Man, who knows not hearts, fhould make examples. 
Which like a warning- piece mu ft be fhot off, 

To fright the reft from crimes. Dryden s Spani/h Friar . 
Warning, n.f [from warn.] 

1. Caution againft faults or dangers; previous notice of ill. 

I will thank the Lord for giving me warning in the night. Pf. 

He groaning from the bottom of his breaft, 

This warning in thefe mournful words expreft. Dryden . 

Here wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries, 

Could warning make the warld more juft or wife. Dryden. 
You have fairer warning than others who are uncxpedtedly 
cut off, and fo have a better opportunity, as well as greater 
engagements to provide for your latter end. IVake. 

A true and plain relation of my misfortunes may be of ufe 
and warning to credulous maids, never to put too much truft 
in deceitful men. Swift's Story of the Injured Lady. 

2. Previous notice : in a fenfe indifferent. 

Death called up an old man, and bade him come; the 
man excufed himfelf, that it was a great journey to take upon 
fo fhort a warning. L'EJlrange. 

I faw with fom’e difdain, more nonfenfe than either I or as 
bad a poet could have crammed into it at a month’s warning ; 
in which time it was wholly written. Dryden. 

Warp. n.f. [peajip, Saxon; werp , Dutch.] That order of 
thread in a thing woven that croffes the woof. 

T he fourteenth is the placing of the tangible parts in length 
or tranfverfe, as it is in the warp and the woof of texture, 
more inward or more outward. Bacon's Natural lliftory: 
To Warp. v. n. [peoppan, Saxon; werpen , Dutch, to throw; 
whence we fometimes fay, the work cajls.] To change from 
the true fituation by inteftine motion ; to change the pofition 
of one part to another. 

This fellow will but join you together as they join wainfeot, 
then one of you will prove a fhrunk-pannel, and like green 
timber warp. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

They clamp one piece of wood to the end of another piece, 
to keep it from calling or warping . Mcxon's Mecb. lExertiff 
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2 To lofe its proper courfe or dire&ion. 

There’s our commiffion 

From which we would not have you warp. Shakefp. 

This is Arrange ! methinks 

My favour here begins to warp „ Shakefpeare. 

All atteft this doeftnne, that the pope can give away the 
rieht of anv fovereign, if he (hall never fo little warp. Dryden. 

*This we fhould do as directly as may be, with as little warp¬ 
ing and declenfion towards the creature as is pofiible. Norris. 
o To turn. 

The potent rod 

Of Amram’s fon in Egypt’s evil day 

Wav’d round the coaft, up call’d a pitchy cloud 

Of locufts, warping on the eaftern wind. 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

To Wart. v.a. 

!, To contract; to fhrivel. 

2, To turn afide from the true direction. 

This'firft avow’d, nor folly warp'd my mind ; 

Nor the frail texture of the female kind 

Betray’d my virtue. Dryden: 

Not foreign or domeftick treachery 
Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

A great argument of the goodnefs of his caufe, which re¬ 
quired in its defender zeal, to a degree of warmth able to 
warp the facred rule of the word of God. Locke. 

I have no private confiderations to warp me in this contro- 
verfy, fince my firft entering upon it. Addifon . 

Not ivarp'd by pafiion, aw’d by rumour, 

Not grave through pride, or gay through folly ; 

An equal mixture of good humour. 

And fenfible foft melancholy. Swift. 

A conftant watchfulnefs againft all thofe prejudices that 
might warp the judgment afide from truth. IVatts. 

3. It is ufed by 1 Shakefpeare to exprefs the effect of froft. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter fky. 

Thou do’ft not bite fo nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp 3 
Thy fting is not fo fliarp 

As friends remember’d not. Shak. As you like it. 

To WA'RRANT. v.n. [garantir, French.] 

1. To fupport or maintain ; to atteft. 

She needed not difdain any fervice, though never fo mean, 
which v/as warranted by the facred name of lather. Sidney. 

Pie that readeth unto us the Scriptures delivered! all the 
myfteiies of faith, arid not any thing amongft them all more 
thrrrh the mouth of the Lord doth warrant. Hooker. 

If this internal light be conformable to the principles of 
rcafon, or to the word of God, which is attefted revelation, 
r.eafon^ zvadrants it, arid we may fafely receive it for true. Locke. 

2 . To give authority. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be 1 ike our ? warranted quarrel. Shake/. Macbeth. 

3. To juftify. 

How can any one warrant himfelf in the ufe of thofe things 
againft fuch fufpicions, but in the truft he has in the common 
honefty and truth of men in general ? South. 

1 rue fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That juftide warrants and thatwifdom guides; 

All elfe is tow’ring frenzy and diftradtion. Addifon. 

4. To exempt; to privilege; to fecure. 

If my ctfrriing, whom, fhe faid, he feared, as foon as he 
knew me by the "armour, had not warranted her from that 
near approaching cruelty. Sidney. 

Thefe thoughts cartiiot, in this your lonelinefs, warrant you 
fiom lufpiciofi iii others, nor defend you from melancholy in 
yourfelf. of, ■ 

111 warrant him from drowning. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

In a place 

Lefs Warranted than this, or left fecure, 

qj cannot be 3 tbat I fhould fear to change it. Milton. 

S' Po declare upon furety. 

What a galled neck have we here! Look ye, mine’s as 
imooth as filk, I warrant ye. L'E Hr am, p 

The Moors king grange. 

Is fafe enough, I warrant him for one. Dryd. Span. Fryar 
Wa rr ant. n.f [from the verb.] } 

A writ conferring Tome right or authority. 

Are you now going to difpatch this deed ? 

--We are, my lord, and come to have the warrant , 

J hat we may be admitted where he is. Shak. Rich. III. 

fionfor ff ^ {m ziA)an ' ant for one thoufand pounds a year pen- 

A writ gwmg the officer of juftice the power of caption, 
here wasa'damn’d defign, cries one, no doubt; 

? A °l™ arrants ard aIre % iffued out. Dryden's Juvenal. 

3 Aleatory commjOion or teftimony. J 

P liin in his name what we 

• WC111311 recelre . «*r. 


Shake/. Othello. 
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Is this a warrant fufficient for any man’s confcience to build 
fuch proceedings upon, as have been and are put in ufe for 
the eftablifhment of that caufe ? Hooker . 

The place of Paradife might be feen unto Mofes, and unto 
the prophets which fucceeded him; both which I take for my 
warrant to guide me in this difeovery. Raleigh . 

His warrant does the Chriftian faith defend ; 

On that relying, all their quarrels end. Waller . 

The Jewifh religion was yet in poffeflion ; and therefore, that 
this might fo enter as not to intrude, it was to bring its warrant 
from the fame hand of Omnipotence. South's Sermons. 

4. Right; legality. Obfolete. 

I attach thee 

For an abufer of the world, a pra£ticer 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. 

Therefore to horfe, 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But Ihift away : there’s warrant in that theft. 

Which fteals itfelf when there’s no mercy left. Shakefp. 

Warrantable, adj. [from warrant.] Juftifiable; de¬ 
fen fible. 

To purchafe a clear and warrantable body of truth, we mufl: 
forget and part with much we know. Brown. 

His meals are coarfp and fhort, his employment warrant¬ 
able, his fleep certain and refreshing. South. 

If 1 can mend my condition by any warrantable induftry, 
the way is fair and open ; and that’s a privilege every reafon- 
able creature has in his commiffion. L'Ejirange. 

Warrantable ness. n. f. [ from warrantable. ] Julli- 
fiableneft. 

By the foil thereof you may fee the noblenefs of my defire 
to you, and the warrantablenefs of your favour to me. Sidney. 

Wa'rrantabi.y. adv. [from warrantable.] Juftifiably. 

The faith which God requires is only this, that he wiil cer¬ 
tainly reward all thofe that believe in him, and obey his com¬ 
mandments; But for the particular application of this faith to 
ourfelves, that deferves no more of our affent, nor can indeed 
warrantably have it, than what is founded upon the ferious 
confideration of our own performances. IVake. 

Warranter. n.J, [from warrant.] 

1. One who gives authority. 

2. One who gives fecurity. 

Wa'rrantise. n.f. [• warraniifo , law Latin; from warrant.] 
Authority; fecurity. 

There’s none prote£!or of the realm but I: 

Break up the gates, Til be your warrantee. Shakef H. VI. 

Warranty, n.f. [zvarrantia, law Latin ; garantie, gar ant y 
French.] 

1. [In the common law.] A promife made in a deed by one man 

unto another for himfelf arid his heirs, to fecure him and his 
heirs, againft all men, for the enjoying of any thing agreed of 
between them. Cowcl. 

2 . Authority ; juftificatory mandate. 

Her obfequies have been fo far enlarg’d 
As we have warranty : her death was doubtful; 

And but that great command o’erfways the order, 

She fhould in ground unfanclify’d have lodg’d 
Till the laft trump. Shakefpeare: 

In the ufe of thofe epithets we have the warranty and con- 
fent of all the churches, fince they ever had a liturgy. Lay/or. 

3. Security. 

Every one cannot diftinguifh between fine and mixed filver : 
thofe who have had the care and government of politick fo- 
cieties, introduced coinage as a remedy: the ftamp was a 
warranty of the publick, that under fuch a denomination they 
fhould receive a piece of fuch a weight and finenefs. Locke. 

To Warra'y. v.a. [from war.] To make war upon. 

But Ebranc falved both their infancies 
With noble deeds, and warrayd on Brunchild 

In Hainault, where yet of his victories 
Brave monuments remain, which yet that land envys. F. fjK 

Of thefe a mighty people fhortly grew. 

And puifiant kings, which all the world warraid , 

And to themfelves all nations did fubdue. Fairy ^iieen. 

T his continual, cruel, civil war. 

The which myfelf againft myfelf do make, 

Whilft my weak powers of paffions warraid are. 

No fkill can flint, nor reafon can aflake. 

Six years were run fince firft in martial guife 
Tne Chriftian lords warraid the eaftren land. 

Warre. adj. [poejiji, Saxon.] Worfe. Obfolete. 

They fay the world is warre than, it wont. 

All for her fhepherds is beaftly and bloont; 

Others faine, but how truly I note, 

txr a f ™ they ? 0l r en fllame of their cote * Spenfer's Pefl. 

”*/ [ waerande^ Dutch; guerenne , French.] A 
kind of park for rabits. 

I found him here, as melancholy as a lodge in a warren. 


Spenfcr. 
Fairfax* 


rp. vtjunejp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

ie coney convenes a whole warren^ tells her ftory, and 
advffe* upon a revenge, VEjirange. 

Men 
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Dry den’s ZEn. 
A corneous 


Men fhould fet {hares in their warrens to catch polcats and 
foxes. Dry (Ierf s Spanijh Fryar. 

Wa'rrener. n.f [from warren .] The keeper of a warren. 
Wa'rriour. n\ f. [from war. ] A ioldier; a military 

man. 

I came from Corinth, 

Brought to this town by that moft famous warrior, 

Duke Menaphon. Shakefp. Comedy of Err ours. 

Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds. 

In ranks and fquadrons and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol. Shakefp. jul. Ceef 
I ling the warriour and his mighty deeds. Lauderdale . 

The warriour horfes ty’d in order fed. Dryderfs Ain. 

The mute walls relate the warriourf s fame, 

And Trojan chiefs the Tyrians pity claim. Dryderfs Ain. 

Camilla led her troops, a warriour dame; 

Unbred to fpinning, in the loom unfkill’d, 

Shechofe the nobler Pallas of the field. 

WART, n.f [peajvc, Saxon; werte , Dutch.] 
excrefcence ; a fmall protuberance on the fiefli. 

If thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, ’till our ground. 

Singeing his pate againft the burning fun, 

Make Ofla like a vjart. Shak. Hamlet . 

In old ftatues of (tone, which have been put in cellars, the 
feet of them being bound with leaden bands, there it appeared 
the lead did fwell, infomuch as it hanged upon the ftone like 
u , a! f S ' Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

Like vile Rones lying in fafFron’d tin. 

Or ivarts , or weals, it hangs upon her lkin. Donne. 

In painting, the warts and moles, adding a likenefs to the 
face, are not to be omitted. ' Dryden s DufVfhoy. 

He is taken with thofe tuarts and moles, and hard features, 
by thofe who reprefent him on the Rage, or he is no more 
Achilles. Dryden. 

Malpighi, in his treatife of galls, under which he compre¬ 
hends all preternatural and morbofe tumours of plants, doth 
demonftrate that all fuch warts , tumours and excrefcences, 
Where any infe&s are found, are excited or raifed up by fome 
venenofe liquors, which with their eggs fuch infebts fhcd ; or 
boring with their terebrae, inftil into the very pulp of iuch 
b uc } s< Ray on the Creation. 

Wa'rtwort. n.f. [wart and wort.] Spurge. 

Wa'rty. adj. [from zvart.] Grown over with warts. 
Warworn, adj. [ war and worn. ] Worn with war. 

Their gefture fad, 

Inveft in lank lean cheeks and warworn coats, 

Prefented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghofts. ‘ Sbakef Henry V. 

Wa'rv. adj. [poep, Saxon.] Cautious; fcrupulous; timo- 

roully prudent. r 

He is above, and we upon earth ; and therefore it bchoveth 

cur words to be wary and few. Hooker. 

Leontius, their bifhop, although an enemy to the better 
part, yet wary and fubtle, as all the heads of the Arrians fac¬ 
tion were, could at no time be plainly heard to ufe either 
term. Hookes. 

Good caufe he had to haften thence away; 

For on a day his wary dwarf had fpy d, 

Where in a dungeon deep huge numbers lay. 

Of captive wretched thrals that wailed night and day. F.Aj. 
Each thing feigned ought more zuary be. Hubb. Dale. 
Each warns a warier carriage in the thing, 

Left blind preemption work their ruining. Daniel. 

Others grow wary in their praifes of one, who fets too 
great a value on them, left they {liquid raife him too high in 
his own imagination. Addifon s Spectator. 

Was. The preterite of To Be. 

Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God took 

him. Gen ' v * 2 4 ‘ 

To WASH. v.a. [pay-can, Saxon; waffehen , Dutch.] 

j. To cleanfe by ablution. 

How fain, like Pilate, would I waft my hands 
Of this moft grievous guilty murther done ! Sbakef R. III. 
Look, how fhe rubs her hands. 

_It i s an accuftom’d adion with her to feem thus wafting 

her hands. . . Shakefp. Macbeth. 


tVafh me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanfe me 

from my fin. _ 2 * 

Thou didft waft thyfelf. Ez. xxm. 40. 

Shall he that gives fire to the train pretend to wafh his 

hands of the hurt that is done by the playing of the miner 

L’ Ejl range’s Fables. 

To moiften. 

To affebt by ablution. , 

Be baptized, and wafh away thy fins. Adis xxu. in. 

Sins of irreligion muft ftill be lo accounted for as to cia\e 
pardon, and b ewaftci off by repentance. Taylor. 

Recoiled! the things you have heard, that they may not be 
wa/hed all away from the mind by a torrent of other engage- 
Ants. - "* iraiu'e Improvement of the Mmd. 


WAS 

4, To colour by wafliing. 

To wafh over a coaife or infignificant meaning, is to coun¬ 
terfeit nature’s coin. Collier of the Afutt. 

To Wash. v. n. 

1. To perform the abt of ablution. 

I will go wajh ; 

And when my face is fair, you (hall perceive 
Whether I blufh or no. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Wajh and be clean. 2 Kings v. 13, 

Are not the rivers of Damafcus better than all the waters 
of Ifrael ? May I not waf b in them ? 2 Kings v. 12. 

Let each becalm his troubled breaft, 

Wajh and partake ferene the friendly feaft. Pope’s Oiyffey. 

2. To cleanfe cloaths. 

She can wafh and fcour. 

—A fpecial virtue; for then (lie need not be wafted and 
fcoured. Shak. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Wash. n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. Alluvion; any thing collected by water. 

The waft of paftures, fields, commons, and roads, where 
rain-water hath a long time fettled, is of great advantage to 
all land. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

:. A bog; a marfti; a fen ; a quagmire. 

Full thirty times hath Phoebus car gone round 
Neptune’s fait wajh, and Tell us’ orb’d ground; Sbakefpeare. 

The heft part of my power 
Were in the zvaftes all unwarily 

Devoured by the unexpected flood. Shakefp. King John. 
4. A medical or colmetick lotion. 

Try whether children may not have fome waft to make 
their teeth better and ftronger. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

They paint and patch their imperfebtions 
Of intellectual compactions. 

And daub their tempers o'er with wajhes , 

As artificial as their faces. Hudibras: 

He tried all manner of wajhes to bring him to a better com¬ 
plexion ; but there was no good to be done. L’EJlrange. 

•None are welcome to fuen, but thofe who fpeak paint and 
wajh ; for that ii> the thing they love j and no wonder, fince it 
is the thing they need. South's Strmons. 

To Real from rainbows, ere they drop in fhow’rs, 

A brighter waft. Pope’s Rape oj the Led. 

Here gallypots and vials plac’d. 

Some fill’d with zvaftes , fome with pafte. Swift. 

5. A fupcrficial Rain or colour. 

Imagination ftamps fignification upon his face, and tells the 
peoplelhe is to go for fo much, who oftentimes, being deceived 
by the waft, never- examine the metal, but take him upon con¬ 
tent. t Collier. 

6. The feed of hogs gathered fromwafhed difhes. 

The wretched, bloody, and ufurping boar, 

That fpoil’d your fummer-fields and fruitful vines, 

Swills your warm blood like wafh , and makes his trough 
In your embowell’d bofoms. Shakefp. Richard 1 II. 

7. The aCt of wafhing the cloaths of a family; the linen warned 

at once. " 

Wa'shball. n.f [zvaft and ball.] Ball made of foap. 

I afked a poor man how he did ; he faid he was like a waft- 
baft alwavs in decay. 

Wa'sher. »./ [Iromwaft.] One thatwafhes. . 

Quickly is his laundrefs, his wafter, and his wringer, oka • 

Wa'shy. adj. [from waft.] 

1. Watry; damp. 

On the wafty ouze deep channels wore, 

Eafy, ere God had bid the ground be dry. 

2. Weak; not folid. 

A polifh of clearnefs, evenly and fmoothly fpread, not 
thin and wafty , but of a pretty folid confiftence. Cotton. 
WASP, n.f [jrearp, Saxon •; vefpa, Latin; guefpe, rrencn.j 
brifk Ringing inleCt, in form refemblinga bee. 

More zvafps, that buz about his nofe, ^ . 

Will make this fting the fooner. Sbakefpeare s Henry 
Encount’ring with a wafp , 

He in his arms the fly doth clafp. _ r J 

Why, what a wajp- tongu’d and impatient 
Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood, „ jy 

Tvirw thine ear to no tongue but thine own. e>ha*. • ’ 

Wa'spish. adj. [from wafp.] Peevifh; malignant; itr 

irafcible. 


I’ll ufe you for my laughter, r f 

When you are wajpijh. Shakefp. Jut 

, Come, you wafp, you are too angry. cl h f pca re. 
_If I be wafpift , beft beware my ftmg. ° ha J* 

By the item brow and wafpijh aCtion, ^ 

Which Ihe did ufe as fhe was writing of it, ^ 

It bears an angry tenour. / ' ; in J er the 

The taylor's wife was only a good hearty fhre , ^ ^ 

impotency of an unruly wajpijh humour : ffe w ° jj grange- 

Upon this grofs mi Rake the poor wafpift creature 
for many leaves, Jiuch 
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Much do I fuffer, much, to keep in peace 
This jealous, wafpift , wrong-head, rhiming race. Pope. 
Wa'spishlY. adv. [from wafpijh.] Peevifhly. _ > _ 

Wa'spishness. n.f. [from wajpijh.] Peevifhnefs; irritability. 
Wa'ssail. n. f [from paep Jpcel, your health, Saxon.] 
j A liquour made of apples, fugar, and ale, anciently much 
' u fed by Englifh goodfellows. 

2 . A drunken bout. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his roule, 

Keeps waffaft and the fwagg’ring upfpring reels. Shakefp. 
Wa'ssailer. n.f [from waffaiL] A toper; a drunkard* 

I’m loth to meet the rudenefs, and fwill’d infolence 
Of fuch late wajfailers. Milton . 

Wast. T he fecond perfon of was, from To be. 

Xo WASTE, v.a. [apeytan, Saxon; wocjlen, Dutch } guaftaze, 
Italian ; vajlare , Latin.] 

It Todiminifh. 

The fire that mounts the liquor ’till’t run o’er, 

Seeming t’ augment it, zvajles it. Shakejp. H. VIII. 

Firft vegetive, then feels, and reasons laft; 

Rich of three fouls, and lives all three to wafle. Dryden. 
Could fighs furnifh new breath, or draw life and fpirits from 
the wajling of your’s, your friends would encourage your 
paflion. iemplc. 

2 . To deftroy wantonly and luxurioufly ; to fquander. 

The people’s praying after the minifter, they fay, zuafleth 
time. ‘ _ Hooker. 

There muft be providence ufed, that our fhip-timber be not 
wajled. Bacon. 

No ways and means their cabinet employ. 

But their dark hours they wajle in barren joy. Garth. 

3. To deftroy; to defolate. 

Pie only their provifions wafles and burns. Daniel. 

Peace to corrupt, no lefs than war to wajle. Milton . 

The Tyber 

Infults our walls, and wafer our fruitful grounds Dryden. 

Now wajling years my former ftrength confound, 

And added woes have bow’d me to the ground ; 

Yet by the ftubble you may guefs the grain. 

And mark the ruins of no vulgar man. Broome. 

4. To wear out. 

Here condemn’d 

To wajle eternal days in woe and pain. Milton. 

5. To fpend ; to confume. 

O were I able 

To wafe it all myfelf, and leave you none. Ml It on. 

ToWaste. h. ». Todwindle; tobc inaftateof confumption. 
Man dieth and wajleth away. Jobx iv. 10. 

Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity; wafing and de- 
ftruftion are in their paths. ]f. lix. 7. 

The latter watch of zuafling night, 

And fetting ftars to kindly fleep invite. Dryden. 

Waste, adj. [from the verb.] . rH 

1. Deftroyed ; ruined. 

Sophi leaves all wafe in his retreat. Milton. 

The multiplication and obftinacy of difputes, which have fo 
laid wafe the intelleiftwal world, is owing to nothing more 
than to the ill ufe of words. Locke. 

When thus the gather’d ftorms of wretched love. 

In my fwoln bofom, with long war had ftrove, 

Laid all the civil bonds of manhood wafe , 

And fcatter’d ruin as the torrent paft. Prior. 

2. Defolate; uncultivated. 

There be very wafe countries and wilderneffes ; but we 
find not mention whether any do inhabit there. Abbot. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the wafe howling 
wildernefs. Deut. xxxii. 10. 

3. Superfluous; exuberant; loft for want of occupiers. 

Quite furcharg’d with her own weight, 

And ftrangl’d with her wafe fertility. Milton. 

4 * Worthlefs; that of which none but vile ufes can be made. 

5. That of which no account is taken, or value found. 

It maybe published as well as printed, that fo much (kill 
v in Hebrew derivations may not lie for wafe paper. Dryden. 
Waste, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Wanton or luxurious deftrudtion; the a< 5 l of fquandering; 
confumption; lofs. 

Reafons induce us to think it a good work, which they, in 
their care for well bellowing of time, account wajle. Hooker. 

Thin air is better pierced, but thick air preferveth the found 
better from Wafe. Bacon’s Natural Hifery. 

b reedom who loves, muft firft be wife and good ; 

But from that mark how far they rove we fee, 

-tor all this tvafie of wealth, and lofs of blood. Milton. 
It was providently defigned to repair the wajle daily made 
by the frequent attrition in maftication. Ray on the Creation. 

So foolifti and lavifh are we, that too often we ufe fome 
words in mere wafe , and have no ideas for them. Watts. 
Ufelefs expence. . _ _ 

But youth, the perifhing good, runs .on too faft. 

And unenjoy’d it fpends itfelf to wafe ; 

Few know the ufe of life before ’tis paft. Dryden, 
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Secure tile workings of your foul from rahhifig to waf it, and 
even your loofer moments will turn to happy account. Watts-. 

q. Defolate or uncultivated ground. 

Land that is left wholly to nature, that hath no improve¬ 
ment of pafturage, tillage, or planting, is called wafe. Locm 
Lifted aloft he ’gan to mount up higher. 

And, like frefh eagle, made his hardy flight 

Thro’ all that great wide wafe, yet wanting light. Spenfer . 

4. Ground, place, or fpace unoccupied. 

Thefe gentlemen, on their watch. 

In the dead wajle and middle of the nighty 

Had been thus encountred. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Forty days Elijah, without food. 

Wander’d this barren vua/le. Milton’s Parndife Regain d. 

Lords of the world’s great zvajle , the ocean, we 
Whole forefts fend to reign upon the fea. Wallen 

From that dire deluge, through the wat’ry wafe , 

Such length of years, fuch various perils paft. Dryden . 

Thee I purfue, oh great ill-fated youth l 
Through the difmal wajle of gloomy death. Smithy 

See the man who fpacious regions gave* 

A wafe for beafts, himfelf deny’d a grave. Pope. 

5. Region ruined and deferted. 

All the leafy nation finks at laft. 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o’er the wafe. Drydeh s Ain. 

6. Mifchief; deftrudtion. 

The fpirit of wantonnefs is fure fcarce out of him : if the. 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, he will never, I think, in 
the way of wafe , attempt us again. Sbakef. 

Wasteful, adj. [waf e and full.] 

1. Deftrudtive; ruinous. 

The folly of man 

Let in thefe wa/leful furies. Milton’s Paradiji Lof . 

2. Wantonly or diffolutely confumptive. 

To fmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To feck the beauteous eye of heav’n to garnifh; 

Is wafeful and ridiculous excefs. Shakefp. K. fohm 

In fuch cafes they fet them off more with wit and activity, 
than with coflly and wafeful expences. Bacon . 

3. Lavifli; prodigal; luxuriantly liberal. 

How has kind heav’n adorn’d the happy land, 

And fcatter’d blefiings with a wafeful hand ! Addifon. 

4. Defolate; uncultivated; unoccupied. 

In wildernefs and wafeful defarts ftray’d, 

To feck her knight. Fairy fjuccri. 

Outrageous as a fea, dark, wafeful, wild. Milton . 

Wa'stefully. adv. [from wafeful.] With vain and diffo- 
lute confumption. 

Never any man would think our labour mif-fpent, or the 
time zvajle fully confumed. Hooker. 

To her new-made favourite, Morat, 

Her lavifli hand is wafefully profufe. Dryderfs Aurengz. 

Wa'stefulness. n.f [from wafeful.] Prodigality. 
Wa'steness, n.f [from wafe.] Deflation ; fofltude. 

She, of nought afraid. 

Through woods and wafenefs wide him daily fought. Spenf 
That day is a day of wrath, a day of wafenefs. Zeph. i. 15. 
Wa'ster. n f. [from Wafe.] One that confumes difi’olutely 
and extravagantly ; afquanderer; vain confumer. 

Divers Roman knights. 

The profufe wafers of their patrimonies, 

So threatned with their debts, as they will now 
Run any defperate fortune. Ben. Johnforfs Catiline. 

Plenty, in their own keeping, makes them wanton and 
carelefs, and teaches them to he fquanderers and waf ers. Locke. 

Upon cards and dice never learn any play; and fo be incapa¬ 
citated for thofe encroaching wajlers of ufeful time. Locke . 
Sconces are great wafers of candles. Swift. 

Wastrel, n.f. [from wafe.] 

Their works, both ftream and load, lie in feveral, or in 
zvafrel! , that is, in inclofed grounds, or in commons. Carew. 
WATCH, n.f [pascce, Saxon.] 

1. Forbearance of fleep. 

2. Attendance without fleep. 

All the long night their mournful zuatch they keep, 

And all the day ftand round the tomb and weep. Addifon. 

3. Attention ; clofe obfervation. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one fhaft, 

I fliot his fellow, of the felf-fame flight, 

The felf-fame way; with more advifed watch. 

To find .the other forth; by ventVmg both, 

I oft found both. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice'. 

4. Guard ; vigilant keep. 

Still, when fhe flept, he kept both watch and ward* F. Sj. 
Hie thee to thy charge ; 

Ufe careful watch, chufe trufty centinels. Shakefp. R. Ill* 
Love can find entrance not only into an open heart, but alfo 
into a heart well fortified, it watch be not well kept. Bacon . 

5. Watchman; men fet to guard. It is ufed in a colledlive fenfe. 

Before her gate, high God did fweat ordain, 

And wakeful watches ever to abide. Dairy jpueen. 

3° ^ Such 
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Such (land in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch and rob our paffengers. Shakefpeare. 
The ports he did (hut up, or at leaft kept a watch on them, 
that none fliould pafs to or fro that was fufpe&ed. Bacon. 
The tow’rs ©f heav’n are fill’d 
With armed watch , that render all accefs 
Impregnable. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

An abfurdity our Saviour accounted it for the blind to 
lead the blind, and to put him that cannot fee to the office of 
a watch. South's Sermons. 

6. Place where a guard is fet. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefp, Othello. 

7. Port or office of a watchman. 

As I did ftand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon methought 

The wood began to move. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8. A period of the night. 

Your fair daughter, 

At this odd, even, and dull watch o’ th’ night. 

Is now tranfported with a gondalier. 

To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shah. Othello. 

All night he will purfue ; but his approach 
Darknefs defends between, ’till morning watch. Milton . 

The latter watch of wafting night, 

And fetting ftars, to kindly lleep invite. Dryden's JEn. 

9. A pocket-clock ; a final! clock moved by a fpring. 

A watch , befides the hour of the day, gives the day of the 
month, and the place of the fun in the zodiack. Hale. 

On the theatre we are confined to time; and though we 
talk not by the hour-glafs, yet the watch often drawn out of 
the pocket warns the adtors that their audience is weary. Dryd. 
That Cloe mav be ferv’d in ftate. 

The hours muft at her toilet wait; 

Whilft all the reafoning fools below 
Wonder their watches go fo flow. Prior. 

To Watch, v. n. [pacian, Saxon.j 
j . Not to fleep; to wake. 

1 have two nights watch'd with you ; but can perceive no 
truth in your report. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Watching care will not let a man {lumber, as a fore difeafe 
breaketh fleep. Ecchisxxx i. 2. 

Sleep, lift’ning to thee, will watch. Milton. 

2 . To keep guard. 

I will watch over them for evil, and not for good. Jer. xliv. 
In our watching we have watched for a nation that could not 
Fave Us. Lam. iv. 17. 

He gave fignal to the minifter that watch'd. Milton. 
To look with expedition. 

My foul waiteth for the Lord, more than they that watch 
for the morning. • Pf exxx. 6. 

4. To be attentive; to be vigilant. 

Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

5. To be cautioufly obfervant. 

Watch over thyfelf, counfel thyfelf, judge thyfelf impar¬ 
tially. Taylor. 

6. To be infidioufly attentive. 

He fomewhere nigh at hand 
Watches , no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wifh, and beft advantage us afunder, 

Hopelefs to circumvent us join’d. Milton: 

To Watch, v. a. 
j. To guard ; to have in keep. 

Flaming minifters watch and tend their charge. Milton. 

2. To obferve in ambufh. 

Saul fent mefl'engers unto David’s houfe to watch him, and 
to flay him. 1 Sa. xix. ir. 

He is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching the 
motion of any water-rat that fwims betwixt him and the 
Iky. Walton. 

They under rocks their food 

In jointed armour watch. Milton. 

3. To tend. 

Paris watched the flocks in the groves of Ida. Broome. 

4. To obferve in order to detcdl or prevent. 

Wa'tcher. n. f. [from watch.'] 

j. One who watches. 

Get on your night-gown, left occafion call us. 

And {hew us to be watchers. Shah. Macbeth. 

Love hath chac’d fleep from my enthralled eyes, 

And made them watchers of mine own heart’s fofrow. Shah. 

1 . Diligent overlooker or obferver. 

It is obferved, by thofe that are more attentive watchers of 
the works of nature. More. 

Wa'tchet. adj, [pceceb, Saxon, weak. Skinner.'] Blue; 
pale blue. 

Whom ’midft the Alps do hanging throats furprife ? 

Who flares in Germany at watchel eyes ? Dryden's Juven. 
Wa'tchFUL. adj. [ watch and full.] Vigilant; attentive; 
cautious ; nicely obfervant. 

Gall home our exil’d friends, 

That fled thefnaresof watchful tyranny. Shah. Macbeth* 


Bo watchful, and ftrengthen the things ready to di» P 

Nodding a while, and watchful of his blow " ^ lu * 
He Fell; and falling crufh’d th’ ungrateful nvmnh Li ^ 
Readers fliould not lay by that caution which h ° XV ' D ^ 
fincere purfuit of truth,. and fflould make them alw ^ * 

. f ul a g aillft whatever might conceal or mifreprefent w pW T atch ' 
Watchfully, adv. [from watchful.} ViaihL' cke : 
oufly; attentively; with cautious obfervation heedhlv^' 
If this experiment were very zcatchfully tried in r 

feveral fizes, fome fuch things may be difeovered » ,° f 
Watchfulness, n. f [from watchful.] ' Loye ‘ 

1. Vigilance; heed; fufpicious attention ; cautious recrnrrf . ur¬ 
gent obfervation. & ’ ai11 ' 

The experience of. our own frailties, and the cOnfiLL^ 
of the watchfulnefs of the tempter, di/'courage us Han ^ 
Love, fantaftick pow’r ! that is afraid" 

To ftir abroad ’till watchfulnefs be laid; 

Undaunted then o’er cliffs and valleys ftravs, 

And leads his vot’ries fafe through pathlefs ways p .• 
Hufbands are counfelled not to truft too much to 2 
wives owning the dodrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity and 
fo to neglect a due watchfulnefs over their manners. Arbuthno* 
Prejudices are cured by a conftant jealoufv and wot-L 
fulnejs over our pafflons, that they may never interpofe when 
we are called to pafs a judgment. Watts 

By a folicitous watchfulnefs about one’s behaviour, inftcad of 
being mended, it will be conftrained. * j. > 

2 . Inability to fleep. 

Watchfulnefs , fometimes called a coma vigil, often precedes 
too great fleepinefs. Arbuthnot on Diet 

WaTchhouse. n.f [watch and houfe.] Place where the 
watch is fet. 

Where ftatues breath’d, the works of Phidias’ hands, 

A wooden pump or lonely watcbkufe Hands. Get*. 

Wa’tching. »./ [from watch.] Inability to fleep. 

T he bullet, not having been extraded, occafioned great 
pain and watchings. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

WaTciimaker. n.f [watch and maker.] One whole trade 
is to make watches, or pocket-clocks. 

Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe force or file, 
from the anchorfmith to the watchmaker ; they all ufing the 
fame tools, though of feveral fizes. Moxon. 

Wa'tchvian. n.J. [watch and man.] Guard ; fentinel; one 
fet to keep ward. 

On the top of all I do efpy 

The watchman waiting, tydings glad to hear. Fa. Queen. 
Turn him into London-ilreets, that the watchmen might 
carry him before a juftice. Bacon. 

Drunkennefs calls oft the watchmen from their towers; and 
then all evils that proceed from a loofe heart, an untied tongue, 
and a diffolute fpirit, we put upon its account. Taylor. 

Our watchmen from the tow’rs, with longing eyes, 
Exped his fwift arrival. Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

T he melancholy tone of a watchman at midnight. Swft. 
Wa'tchtower. n.J. [ivatch and tower.] Tower on which 
a centinel was placed for the fake of prolped. 

In the day-time fl:e fttteth in awatchtower, and flieth moft 
by night. Bacon. 

Up unto the watchUwcr get, 

And fee all things defpoil’d of faliacies. Donne. 

To hear the lark, begin his flight. 

And flinging ftartle the dull night 
From his watchtower in the (kies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rifle. Allton . 

The fenfles in the head, as flentinels in a watchtower , con¬ 
vey to the foul the impreffions of external objeds. Foy. 
Watchword, n.f [watch and word.] The word given to 
the centinels to know their friends. 

All have their ears upright, waiting when the watchword 
fhall come, that they ftiould all arife into rebellion. Spenfer. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, mafter Shallow. 
—That we have, fir John: our watchword, hem, boys. Shoe. 

A watchword every minute of the night goeth about the 
walls, to teftify their vigilancy. Sandyu 

WA'TER. n.f [waeter , Dutch ; pceteji, Saxon.] 

J. Sir Ifaac Newton defines water , when pure, to be a very 
fluid fait, volatile, and void of all favourer tafte; and it teems 
to confift of final!, fmooth, hard, porous, fpherical particles, 
of equal diameters, and of equal flpecifick gravities, as Dr. 
Gheyne obferves ; and alfo that there are between them fpaccs 
fo large, and ranged in fuch a manner, as to be pervious on 
all Tides. Their fmoothnefs accounts for their Aiding eanly 
over one another’s furfaces: their fphericity keeps them s.w 
from touching one another in more points than one; and oy 
both thefe their fridions in Aiding over one another, is ren¬ 
dered the leaft poffible. Their hardnefs accounts for the in- 
compreffibility of water, when it is free from the intermixture 
of air. The porofity of water is fo very great, that there is 
at leaft forty times as much Apace as matter in it; for water b 
nineteen times fpecifically lighter than gold 3 and confequenty 
rarer in the fame proportion, *dF i,K r 

My 


WAT 


V/ A T 


My mildnefs hath allay’d their {welling griefs, , 

Mv mercy dry’d their water-flowing tears. Shak. H. \ 1 . | 
Your water is a fore d^cayer of your whorfon dead body. 

Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

The fweet manner of it forc’d 
Thofe waters from me, which I would have ftoppd, 

But I had not fo much of man in me; 

But all mv mother came into mine eyes, 

And gave me up to tears. . _ Shakef. Henry V . 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakefp, Henry VIII: 

Thofe healths will make thee and thy ftate look ill, Tirnon : 
here’s that which is too weak to be a flinner, honeft water, 
v^ich ne’er left man i’ th’ mire. Shakefpeare's Timon. 

Water is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids; for a dry bone, diftilled, affords a great quantity of in- 
flpid water: therefore Water feems to be proper drink for every 
animal Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. The fca. 

Travel by land or by water. Common Prayer• 

By water they found the flea, weftward from Peru, always 
very calm. ’ Abbot's Defription of the World. 

3. Urine. 

If thou could’ft, do£!or, caff 
The water of my land, find her difeafe, 

And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

I would applaud thee. Shak. Macbeth. 

Go to bed, after you have made water. Swift. 

4 . To hold Water. To be found ; to be tight. From a vef- 
flel that will not leak. 

A good Chriftian and an honeft man muft be all of a piece, 
and inequalities of proceeding will never hold water. L Ejlr. 

5. It is ufed for the luftre of a diamond. 

’Tis a good form. 

And rich : hei*e is a water, look ye. Shakefp. Timon. 

6. Water is much ufed in compofition for things made with 
wetter, being in water^ or growing in water. 

She might fee the fame wvzter-fpaniel, which before had 
hunted, come and fetch away one of Philoclea’s gloves, whofe 
fine proportion {hewed well what a dainty gueft was wont 
there to be lodged. Sidney . 

Oh that 1 were a mockery king of fnow, 

Standing before the fun ot Bolingbroke, 

And melt myfelf away in water-d rops. Shakef eare. 

Poor Tom eats the wall-newt, and the water- newt. Shakef. 

Touch me with noble anger ! 

O let not women’s weapons, water- drops. 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shak. King Lear. 

Let not the water-do od overflow me. Pf lxix. 1 5. 

They fnall fpring up as among the grafs, as willows by the 
water- courfes. If xliv. 4. 

As the hart panteth after the water- brook, fo panteth my 
foul after thee, O God. Pfalms. 

Deep calleth unto deep, at the noife of thy water A pouts. 

Pf xlii. 7. 

He tilrneth rivers into a wildernefs, and the water-wrings 
into dry ground. Pf evii. 33. 

There were fet fix w^ter-pots of ftone. Jo. ii. 6. 

Hercules’s page, Hylas, went with a water- pot to fill it at a 
pleaiant fountain that was near. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

As the carp is accounted the water- fox for his cunning, fo 
the roach is accounted the water {keep. Walton s Angler. 

Sea-calves unwonted to frefh rivers fly ; 

The water An akes with feales upftanding die. May s Virgil. 
By making the water -wheels larger, the motion will be fo 
flow, that the ferew will not be able to fupply the outward 
ft reams. Wilkins' s Datdalus . 

Rain carried away apples, together with a dunghill that lay 
in the water- courfe. L'Ejlrange. 

Oh help, in this extreme!! need. 

If water-gods are deities indeed. Dryden. 

The w^ter-fnake, whom fifh and paddocks fed. 

With flaring feales lies poifonci in his. bed. Dryd. Virgil. 
Becaufe the outermoft coat of the eye might be pricked, and 
this humour let out, therefore nature hath made provifion to 
repair it by the help of certain water- pipes, or lymphaeducls, 
inferted into the bulb of the eye, proceeding from glandules 
that feparate this water from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 

The laccrta aquatica , or water- newt, when young, hath 
four neat ramified fins, two on one fide, growing out a little 
above its forelegs, to poife and keep its body upright, which 
fail off when the legs are grown. Dei ham's PhyficO'Theolcgy. 

Other mortar ufed in making water- courfes, cifterns, and 
fifhponds, is very hard and durable. Moxon. 

The moft brittle water-carriage, was ufed among the Egyp¬ 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in boats 
made of earthen ware. ' Arbuthnot. 

A gentleman watered St. foin in dry weather at new fow¬ 
ling, and, when it came up, with a water- cart, carrying his 
water in a calk, to which there was a tap at the end, which 
lets the water run into a long trough full of fmall holes. Mort. 
In Hampfhire they fell water-tf<Aoi\ as dear as hops. Mort. 


To Wa'tFr. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To irrigate; to fupply with moifture. 


A river went out of Eden to water the garden, den. ii. tpi 
A man’s nature runs to herbs or weeds; therefore let him 
feafonably water the one, and deftroy the other. Bacon. 

Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence, 

Negleft of which no wit can recompenfe; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds. 

That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds. WBier. 

Gould tears water the lovely plant, fo as to make it grow 
again after once ’tis cut down; your friends would be fo far 
from accufing your paffion, that they would encourage it, and 

An a re it. 

You may water the lower land when you will. M01 timer* 

2. To fupply with water for drink. 

Now ’gan the golden Phoebus for to fteep 
His fiery face in billows of the weft, 

And his faint fteeds water'd in ocean deep, 

Whilft from their journal labours they did reft. Fa. gheeen* 
Doth not each on the fabbath loofe his ox from the ftall, 
and lead him away to weltering ? Bit. xui. 15. 

His horfemen kept them in fo ftrait, that no man could, 
without great danger, go to water his Horfe. KnolleS. 

Water hirn, and, drinking what he can. 

Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Dryden. 

3. To fertilize or accommodate with ftreams. 

Mountains, that run from one extremity of Italy to the 
other, give rife to an incredible variety of rivers that water 

Addifon on Italy. 

4. To diverfify as with waves. 

The different ranging the fuperficial parts of velvet and 
watered flilk, does the like. Locke. 

To Wa'ter . v. n. 

1. Tofhed moifture. 

I ftain’d this napkin with the blood; 

That valiant Clifford with his rapier’s point 
Made iffue from the bofom of the boy ; 

And if thine eyes can water for his death, 

I give thee this to dry thy cheeks withal. Shak. Henry VI; 
Mine eyes, 

Seeing thofe beads of florrow ftand in thine. 

Began lo water. Shakefp. Julius Cos far. 

The tickling of the noftrils within, doth draw the moifture 
to the noftrils, and to the eyes by confent; for they alfo will 
water. Bacon's Natural Hijlory . 

How troublefome is the leaft: mote, or duft: falling into the 
eye ! and how quickly does it weep, and water upon the leaft: 
grievance ! South's Sermons. 

2 . To get or take in water ; to be ufed in fupplying water. 

He fet the rods he had pulled before the flocks in the glitters 
in the vjatering troughs. Gen. xxx. 38. 

Mahomet fent many fmall boats; manned with harquebu- 
fiers and fmall ordnance, into the lake near unto the camp, to 
keep theChriftians from watering there. Knollesi 

3. The mouth Waters. T he man longs ; there is a vehement 
defire. From dogs who drop their flaver when they fee meat 
which they cannot get. 

Cardinal Wolfey’s teeth watering at the biftroprick of Win- 
chefter, fent one unto bifhop Fox, who had advanced him, for 
to move him to reftgn the bifhoprick, becaufe extreme age 
had made him blind ; which motion Fox did take in fo ill part; 
that he willed the meffenger to tell the cardinal, that, although 
now I am blind, I have efpied his malicious unthankfulnefs. 

Camden's Remains. 

7 ~hefe reafons made his mouth to water , 

With amorous longings to be at her. Hudibrast 

Thofe who contend for 4 per cent, have fet men’s mouths 
a-watering for money at that rate. Locke. 

Watercolours, n.f. [water and colour.] 

Painters make colours into a foft Confiftence with water or 
oil; thofe they call watercolours , and thefe they term oilco- 
lours. Boyle on Colours, 

Lefs fhould I dawb it o’er with tranflitory praife, 

And watercolours of thefe days : 

Thefe days I where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lofs for figures to exprels 

Aden’s folly, whimfies; and inconffancy. Swift 

XVA r TE R cresses, n.f [ffymbrium, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a flower compofed of four leaves, which are placed 
in form of a crofs, out of whofe empalement rifes the pointal, 
which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which is divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the valves ad¬ 
here on both Tides, and furnifhed with feeds which are round- 
ifh. To thefe marks muft be added, that the whole appear¬ 
ance of the plant is peculiar to the fpecies of this genus. Therd 
are five fpecies. Miller. 

The nymphs of floods are made very beautiful; upon their 
heads are garlands of wateicreffes. Peacham on Drawings 

Wa'terer. n.f [from wa'er. | One who waters. 

This ill weed, rather cut off by the ground than plucked up 
by the root, twice or thrice grew forth again; but yet, maugre 
the warmers and zvaterers , hath been ever parched up. Carew. 
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WAT 


\Va'tERFAL, «•/• [water and fall.] Cataract; cafcad'e. 

I have teen in the Indies far greater waterfalls than thofe 

of N i!i us ' T , t 

.Not .Lacedaemon charms me more. 

Than high Aibana’s airy walls, 

Refounding with her waterfalls. Addifon 

Waterfowl, n.f. Fowl that live, or get their food 7 in 
water. 

Waterfowl joy moft in that air, which is likeft water. 'Bacon. 

Waterfowls .dupgjy the wearinefs of a long flight by taking 
watci, and numbers or them are found in illands, and in the 
main ocean. diale’s 0/ igin of Mankind. 

Fifli and waterfowl, who feed of turbid and mudy flimy 
water, are accounted the caufe of phlegm. " Floyer. 

T. he ftomachs or waterfowl tnat live upon fifh, are hu- 
man. Arhirthnot on Aliments, 

V. atergru el. iu f [water and gruel.] P ood made with oat¬ 
meal and water. 

P or breakiaft milk, milk-pottage, watergruel, and flum¬ 
mery, are very fit to make for children. Locke. 

I he aliment ought to be flender, as watergruel acidulated. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

V\ a TER I ness, n.f [from watery.J Humidity; moifture. 

The foicrunneis or an apoplexy are dulnefs, night-mares, 
weaknefs, waterynefs , and turgidity of the eyes. "Arbuthnot. 

Wa'teRISH. adj. [from water.] 

1. Refembling water. 

Where the principles are only phlegm, what can be ex¬ 
pected from the water ijlo matter, but an infipid manhood, 
and a ftupid old infancy ? Dryden. 

2 . Moift; infipid. 

Some parts of the earth grow moorifh or waterijh , others 
^ r 7 * Hide's Origin of Mankind . 

1 i erishness. 7 i, j'. £fiom v Lvcitc 7 iJh *J 1 lunncfs j rtfein- 
blance of water. 

A pendulous fliminefs anfwers a pituitous Fate, or an acer¬ 
bity, which refemblcs the tartar of our humours, or waterifo- 
fiefs , which is like the ferofity of our blood. Flo.er. 

W a ierleaf. n.f. A plant. It hath a bell-fhaped flower, 
confifling 01 one leaf, and cut into feveral fegments : from 
the bottom part of the flower arifes the pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a fi uit, opening in two parts, inclofing feeds 
of the fame fhape as the veflel. Miller. 

Wa'terlilly. n.f [ nymphesa ,, Lat.] A plant. The cha- 
rafters are ; the flower confifts of feveral leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe ; out of the flower cup arifes the poin¬ 
tal, which afterwards becomes an almoft globular fruit, con¬ 
fifting of many cells, filled with feeds, which are for the 
moft part oblong. Miller. 

Let them lie dry twelve months, to kill the water-weeds* 
as waterlillies and buil-rufhcs. v IValtons Angler. 

Waterman, n.f. [water and man. J A ferryman; a boat¬ 
man. 

Having blocked up the paflage to Greenwich, they ordered 
the watermen to let fall their oars more gently. Dryden. 

Bubbles of air working upward from the very bottom of 
the lake, the watermen told us that they are obferved always 
to rife in the fame places. Addifon on Italy. 

The waterman forlorn, along the fliore, 

Penfive reclines upon his ufelefs oar. Gay. 

Wa'termark. n. f [water and mark. J The utmoft limit of 
the rife of the flood. 

Men and beafts - 

Were borne above the tops of trees that grew 

On th’ utmofl margin of the watermark. Dryden. 

Watermelon, k./. A plant. It hath trailing branches, as 
the cucumber or melon, and is diftinguifhed from other cu- 
curbitaceous plants, by its leaf deeply cut and jagged, and 
by its producing uneatable fruit. Miller. 

WaTermil. n.f Mill turned by water. 

Forth flowed frefh 

A’gufhing river of black gory blood, 

That drowned all the land whereon he flood : 

The ftream thereof would drive a watermill. Fairy Queen. 

The pi&ure may be fet forth with farm houfes and water¬ 
mills. Peach am on Drawing. 

Corn ground by windmills, erected on hills, or in the plains 
where the watermills flood. Mortimer’s Hufbaridry. 

Wa'termint. n. f A plant. 

Wa'terradish. n.f. A fpecies of water-crefles, which fee. 

Wa'terrat. n.f A rat that makes holes in banks. 

'T here be land-rats and water-rats. Shakefpeare. 

Thepike is bold, and lies near the top of the water, watching 
the motion of any frog, or icater-rat , or moufe. JValton. 

\v aterrc/cket. n.f. A fpecies of water-crefles. 

Wa'terviolet. n.f. [ hottonia , Lat.] A plant. It hath a 
rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of one leaf, which is divided 
into two parts, almoft to the bottom : in the center of the 
flower arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a cylin¬ 
drical fruit, in which are contained fpherical feeds. Miller. 


WAV’ ■■1 

WrtTSRSA'ppriiRE. n ./ AlbrcFitorfc • 

IVaterfapphire is the occidental iabphirc Lid * 
fo bnghta blue, norTo hard as the oriental" ^ 
WATEftwiTS. *./ and «&.] A riant 

h he a ' a P w, ' fi bfKnftica grb'WW bn d'rVhni. ■ 
woods, where no water is to be met'with its , r i 11 the 
into pieces two or three yards lorn, and held k„ • T’ lf cut 
the mouth, affords fo plentifully a° limpid', innocem'^f ‘° 

freflung water, or lap, as gives new life to the dro’ f 
traveller or hunter. , D/ “, e droughty 

Wa'terwork. n.f. [■water and ■work. J 

artificial fpouts of water; any hydraulic* performance ’ 

tngmes invented for mines and slater Arks often jfa 'c 

The French took from the Italians 
gardens, as well as waterworks. ‘ }u- 

Wa'tery. adj. [from water.] M • 

1. Thin; liquid; like water. 

Quickfilver, which is a moft crude and waterl bod,, t, 
ed, and pent in, hath the like force with -runpowde/T”' 
The bile, by its faponaceous quality, S^ 6i fe 

watery parts of the altment together. Arbuthnt on jS 

2. Faftlels; infipid; vapid; fpiritlefs. 1 

We’ll ufe this unwholefome humidity, this erofs 
pumpton Shakefpeare' t mM, 

No heterogeneous mixture ufe, as fome J ' 

With watry turneps have debas’d their wines. pu:., 

3. Wet; abounding with water. 1 * 

When the big lip, and wat’ry eye 
Tell me, the riling ftorna is nigh : 

’Tis then thou art yon angry main. 

Deform’d by winds, and dalh’d by rain. pf- 

4. Relating to the water. 

On the brims her fire, the wat’ry o- 0 d, 

Roll’d from a filver urn his cryftal flood. 7W>- ? 

5. Confifting of water. 

The wat’ry kingdom is no bar 
To flop the foreign fpirits ; but they come, 

As o’er a brook, to fee fair Portia. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe few efcap’d 

Famine, and anguilh, will at laft confume, 

Wand ’ring that wat’ry defart. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. xi. 

Betwixt us and you wide oceans flow, 

AiH zvat ry defarts. Dryden s Indian Emperor. 

1 ogether to the wat’ry camp they hafte. Dryden. 

Perhaps you’ll fay, 

That the attra&ed wat’ry vapours rife 
From lakes 2nd feas, and fill the lower Ikies. Blackmon. 
Wa ttle. n. f [from ivaghelen , to {hake, German. Skinner.] 

1. The barbs, or loofe red flefh that hangs below the cock’s bill 

The loach is of the fhape of an eel,, and has a beard of 
wattcls like a barbel. Walton. 

T he barbel is fo called, by reafon of his barb, or watfels, 
at his mouth, which is under his nofe or chops. Walton. 

His comb and wattcls are an ornament becoming his rfiar- 
tial fpirit. More’s Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

2. A hurdle. Ainfw. 

To WaTtle. v. a. [patelas, Saxon, twigs.] To bind witll 

twigs ; to form, by platting twigs one within another. 

Might we but hear 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes. 

Or found of paftoral reed with oaten flops. Milton, 

A plough was found in a very deep bog, and a hedge 
wattled Handing. Mortimer’s Hujlandry. 

WAVE. n.f. [paege, Saxon ; waegh, Dutch ; vague> French.] 

1. Water raifed above the level of the furface; billow; water 
driven into inequalities. 

The fhore, that o’er h\s wave-worn, bafis bow’d. Shakefp . 
The waves that rife would drown the higheft hill; 

But at thy check they flee, and when they hear 

Thy thund’ring voice, they poft to do thy will. Wotton. 

Amidft thefe toils fucceeds the balmy night; 

Now hifling waters the quench’d gups reftore; 

And weary waves withdrawing from the fight, 

Are lull’d, and pant upon the filent fhore. Dryden. 

The wave behind impels the wave before. Pope. 

Luxuriant on the wave -worn bank he lay 
Stretch’d forth, and panting in the funny ray. Pope. 

2. Uneve'nnefs ; inequality. 

T hus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plane and well polifhed, 
without thofe numbcrlefs waves , or curls, which ufualh 
arife from fand-holes a little fnioothed in polifhing with 
putty. Newton. 

To Wave. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play loofely ; to float. 

I may find 

Your warlike enligns waving in the wind. Dryden. 

Meflapus’ helm 1 

He laces on, and wears the waving crefh Dry dm. 



WAY 


W A W 


^ To be moved as a fignal. 

A bloody arm it is, that holds a pme 
Tiffined, above the capitol, and now 

It \avcs unto us. B. Johnfon’s Catiline, 

To be in an unfettled ftate ; to flu&uate. 

3 * They wave in and out, no way fufficiently grounded, no 
W av refojved, what to think, fpeak, or write, more than only 
that becaufethey have taken it upon them, they muft be op- 
7 Hooker , b. v. 

" jf he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
vr/rv’d indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor 

Shaicfp Coriolanus. 

To Wave. v.a. [from the noun.] 

, To raife into inequalities of furface. 

He had a thoufand nofes, 

Horns welk’d and wav’d like the enridged fea. Shakefpeare, 

2, To move loofely. 

They wav’d their fiery fwords, and in the air 
Made horrid circles Milton, 

./Eneas wav’d his fatal fword 

High o’er his head. Dryden, 

H(Tbeckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, di¬ 
rected me to approach the place where he fat. Addifon. 

n To waft; to remove any thing floating. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
below fliould wave one from a knock perpendicularly directed 
from a body in the air above. Brown’s Vulg. Errours, 

4. To beckon ; to diredt by a waft or motion of any thing. 

Look with what courteous adtion 
It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it. Shakefpeare . 

t, [Guefver , Fr. Skinner."] To put off! 

" He refolved not to wave his way upon this reafon, that if 
he fhould but once, by fuch a diverfion, make his enemy 
believe he were afraid of danger, he fliould never live 
without. IVotton’s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Thefe, waving plots, found out a better way ; 

Some god defeended, and preferv’d the play. Dryden, 

6 . To put afide for the prefent. 

I have wav’d the fubjedt of your greatnefs, to refign myfelf 
to the contemplation of what is more peculiarly yours. Dryden. 
Since fhe her intereft for the nation’s wav’d , 

Then I who fav’d the king, the nation fav’d. Dryden, 
To Wa ver, v.n. [papan, Saxon.] 

1. lo play to and fro; to move loofely. 

I took two triangular glaffes, and one of them being kept 
fixt in the fame pofture, that the Iris it projected on the floor 
might not waver , I caft on the fame floor another Iris, with 
another prifm, moving it to and fro. Boyle, 

The whitening fhower defeends. 

At firft then wavering. Thomfon’s Winter . 

2. To be unfettled; to be uncertain, or inconftant; to fluc¬ 
tuate ; not to be determined. 

In which amazement, when the mifereant 
Perceived him to waver , vwak and frail, 

Whilft trembling horror did his confcience daunt. 

And hellifh anguifh did his foul affail. Fairy Queen, 

Remember where we are ; 

In France, among a fickle, wavering nation. Shakefpeare, 
Thou almoft niak’ft me waver in my faith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

'That fouls of animals infufe thertifelves 
Into the trunks of men. Shakefpeare, 

Hold faff: the faith without wavering. Heb. x. 

The wav’ring faith of people vain and light. Daniel. 
Faith as abfolutely determines our minds, and as perfectly 
excludes all wavering , as our knowledge itfelf; and we may 
as well doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any re¬ 
velation from God be true. Locke. 

What if Hofpinian fhould have faid, that Luther waver'd 
in the point of the facrament ? does it follow that he really 

^ Atterbury. 

They, who at this diftance from the firft rife of the go- 
fpel, after weighing the feveral evidences of it, waver in their 
faith, would have waver’d , though they had feen the firft 
F>romulgers work wonders. Atterbury, 

Wa'verer. n. J'. [from waver.] One unfettled and irrefolute. 
Come, young waverer, come, and go with me ; 

-In one refpeft I’ll thy affiflant be. Shakefpeare. 

Wa'vy. adj. [from wave .J 

1. Rifing in waves. 

bor thee the ocean fmiles, and fmooths her wavy bread ; 
And heav’n itfelf with more ferene and purer light is bleft. 

„ c „ . Dryden, 

2. r laying to and fro, as in undulations. 

Where full -ear'd {heaves of rye 
Grow wavy on the tilth, that foil fclefl 
For apples. Philips. 

Let her glad vallies fmile with wavy corn ; 

Let fleecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior. 

aes, or waes. n. f A word uled by Spenfcr y according to 
the Saxon pronunciation. 


1. For waves. 

Another did the dying brands repair 
With iron tongs, and fprinkled oft the fame 
With liquid waes. Fairy Queen. 

2. In the following paflage it feems to be for woes [pa, Saxon.] 

Whilft they fly that gulf’s devouring jaws. 

They on this rock are rent, and funk in helplefs waives. Spenf. 
To Wawl. v.n. [pa, grief Saxon.] To cry; to howl. 

The firft time that we fmell the air. 

We wawle and cry. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 

WAX. n.f [paexe, Saxon; wex , Danifh ; wacks y Dutch.] 

1. The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bee, and formed 
into cells for the reception of the honey. 

Wax confifts of an acid fpirit, of a naufeous tafte, and an 
oil or butter, which is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. Arb. 
They give us food which may with nedftar vie, 

And wax y that does the abfent fun fupply. Rofcommon. 
All the magiftrates, every new or full moon, give honour 
to Confucius with bowings, wax candles, and incenfe. Stillin. 
While vifits fhall be paid on folemn days. 

When num’rous wax lights in bright order blaze; 

So long my honour, name, and praife fhall live. Pope . 

2. Any tenacious mafs, fuch as is ufed to faften letters. 

We foften the wax, before we fet on the feal. More. 

3. A kind of concretion in the flefh. 

A fontanel in her neck was much inflamed, and many wax - 
kernels about it. Wifeman's Surgery. 

To Wax. v.a. [from the noun.] To fmear; to join with 
wax. 

He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they are; 

Unequal in their length, and ivax’d with care. 

They ftill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. Dryden. 

To Wax. v. n. pret. wox, waxed , part. paff. waxed , waxen . 
[peaxan, Saxon ; wachfen , German.] 

1. To grow; to increafe; to become bigger, or more. Ufed 
of the moon, in oppofition to wane, and figuratively of things 
which grow by turns bigger and lefs. 

The hufbandman in lowing and fetting, upon good reafon, 
obferves the waxing and waning of the moon. Hakewill, 
Land and trade are twins, they wax and wane together. Child. 

2. To pafs into any ftate; to become; to grow. It is in either 
fenfe now almoft difufed. 

Where things have been inftituted, which being convenient 
and good at the firft, do afterward in procefs of time wax 
otherwife, we make no doubt but they may be altered, yea, 
though councils orcuftoms general have received them. Hooker • 
Carelefs the man foon wox , and his wit weak 
Was overcome of things that did him pleafe. Fairy Queen » 
Art thou like the adder waxen deaf ? Shakefpeare. 

We will deftroy this place; becaufe the cry of them is 
waxen great before the Lord. Gen. xix. 13. 

Flowers removed wax greater, becaufe the nourishment is 
more eafily come by in the loofe earth. Bacon. 

This anfwer given, Argantes wild drew near^ 

Trembling for ire, and waxing pale for rage ; 

Nor could he hold. . Fairfax , b. ii. 

If I ivax but cold in my defire. 

Think heav’n hath motion loft, and the world fire. Donne. 
Fheir manners wax more and more corrupt, in proportion 
as their bleflings abound. Atterbury. 

Wa'xen. n.f. [from wax.] Made of wax. 

Swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her hufband drone 
Delicioufly, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey ftor’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

I can yet fhoot beams, whofe heat can melt 
The waxen wings of this ambitious boy. Denham ; 

So weary bees in little cells repofe ; 

But if night-robbers lift the well-ftor'd hive. 

An humming through their waxen city grows, 


Dryden. 
Gay. 


Shakefpeare . 


And out upon each other’s wings they drive. 

Others with fweets the waxen cells diftend. 

Way. n.f. [pcej, Saxon; weigh, Dutch.] 

1. The road in which one travels. 

I am amaz’d, and lofe my way. 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world. 

You cannot fee your way. — 

■—I have no way, and therefore want no eyes : 

I ft urn bled when I faw. - Shakefp. K. Lear . 

To God’s eternal houfe dire& the way , 

A broad and ample road. Milton, 

rlutt’ring the god, and weeping faid. 

Pity poor Cupid, generous maid ! 

Who happen’d, being blind, to ftray. 

And on thy bofom loft his way . Prior , 

2. Broad road made for paffengers. 

Know’ft thou the way to Dover ?-r— 

—Both flile and gate, horfe-o up, and foot-path. Shakefp. 

3. A length of journey. 

An old man that had travelled a great way under a huo-e 
burden, found himfelf fo weary, that he called upon dea?h 
to deliver him. L’Ejl range. 

— - 3 ° ^ 4- Courfe 
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WAY 

4* Courfe ; dircdlion of motion. 

I now go toward him, therefore follow me,. 

And mark what way I make. Shakefp. Winter Tale. 

He flood in the gate, and afk’d of ev’ry one. 

Which way {he took, and whither fhe was gone. Dryden. 

Attending long in vain, I took the zuay. 

Which through a path, but fcarcely printed, lay. Dryden. 

With downward force he took his way , 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden. 

My feven brave brothers, in one fatal day, 

T o death’s dark manfions took the mournful way. Dryden. 
To obferve every the leaft difference that is in things, keeps 
the underffanding ffeady and right in its way to know¬ 
ledge. Locke. 

5. Advance in life. 

The boy was to know his father’s circumffances, and that 
he was to make his way by his own induftry. Spectator, N 123. 

6. Paffage ; power of progrefiion made or given. 

Back do I tofs thefe treafons to thy head : 

This fword of mine fhall give them inftant way. 

Where they fhall reft for ever. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Th’angelick choirs. 

On each hand parting, to his fpeed gave Way, 

Through all th’ empyreal road. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

Youth and vain confidence thy life betray : 

Through armies this has made Melantius’ way. Waller. 
The reafon may be, that men feldom come into thofe 
pofts, till after forty; about which time the natural heat be¬ 
ginning to decay, makes way for thofe diftempers. Temple. 

The air could not readily get out of thofe prifons, but by 
degrees, as the earth and water above would give way, Burnet. 

As a foldier, foremoft in the fight. 

Makes way for others. Dryden. 

Some make themfelves way, and are fuggefted to the mind 
by all the ways of fenfation and reflection. Locke. 

7. Vacancy made by timorous or refpedfful receflion. 

There would be left no difference between truth and falfe- 
hood, if what we certainly know, give way to what we may 
polfibly be miftaken in. Locke. 

Nor was he fatisfy’d, unlefs he made the pure profeflion of 
the gofpel give way to fuperftition and idolatry, wherever he 
had power to expel the one, and eftablifh the other. Atterbury. 

I would give way to others, who might argue very well 
upon the fame fubjeCt. Swift. 

8. Local tendency. 

Come a little nearer this way, 

I warrant thee no body hears. Shakefp. Mer. Wives of Wind. 

9. Courfe; regular progreilion. 

But give me leave to feize my deftin’d prey. 

And let eternal juftice take the way. Dryden. 

10. Situation where a thing may probably be found." 1 

Thefe inquifitions are never without bafenefs, and very 
often ufelefs to the curious inquirer. For men ftand upon 
their guards againft them, laying all their counfels and fecrets 
out of their zuay. Taylor ’s Ride of Living Holy. 

11. A fituation or courfe obftrudfive and obviating. ' 

The imagination being naturally tumultuous, interpofeth 
itfelf without afking leave, calling thoughts in our way , and 
forcing the underffanding to reflect upon them. Duppa. 

12. Tendency to any meaning, or aCt. 

There is nothing in the words that founds that way , or 
points particularly at perfecution. Atterbury. 

13. Accel's; means of admittance. 

Being once at liberty, ’twas faid, having made my way with 
fome foreign prince, I would turn pirate. Raleigh. 

14. Sphere of obfervation. 

The general officers, and the publick minifters that fell in 
my way, were generally fubjcCt to the gout. Temple. 

15. Means; mediate inftrument; intermediate ftep. 

By noble ways we conqueft will prepare ; 

Firft offer peace, and that refus’d, make war. Dryden. 
What conceivable ways are there, whereby we fhould 
come to be afiured that there is luch a being as God ? Tillotfon. 

A child his mother fo well inftrucled this way in geography, 
that he knew the limits of the four parts of the world. Locke. 

It is not impoffible to God to make a creature with more 
ways to convey into the underffanding the notice of corporeal 
things, than thofe five he has given to man. Locke. 

26. Method ; fcheme of management. 

He durft not take open zuay ag'ainft them, and as hard it 
. was to take a fecret, they being fo continually followed by 
the beft, and everyway ableft of that region. Sidney, b. ii.- 

Will not my yielded crown redeem my breath ? 

Still am I fear’d? is there no way but death ? Daniel. 
As by calling evil good, a man is mifreprefented to him- 
felf in the way of flattery ; fo by calling good evil, he is mif¬ 
reprefented to others, in the way of flander. South’s Sermons. 

Now what impious nays my wifhes took ? 

How they the monarch, and the man forfook ? Prior. 
The fenate, forced to yield to the tribunes of the people, 
thought it their wifeft courfe to give way alfo to the time. Swift. 
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17. Private determination. 

He was of an high mind, and loved his own will an( i w 
as one that revered himfelf, and would reion inrWri 

If I had my way, ° * & a CQn. 

He had mew’d in flames at home, not i’ th’ fen-u 
I had fing’d his furs by this time. B 

18. Manner "mode. * * s fW* 

She with a calm carelefsnefs let every thiiw Hide 

by their fpeeches, who neither in matter nor nerfn.fV^ do 
way belong unto us. ° an y 

God hath fo many times and ways fpoken to men hV' 
Few writers make an extraordinary fioure who k 
Something in their way of thinking or expreiffiw th-u^ n0t 
tirely their own. SpeaTtor, ZZ 

H,s rvay of exprefling and applying them, not his jJ. 
tion of them, is what we admire. * , f~ 

19. Method; manner of pradfice. f 0!tm 

Having loft the way of noblenefs, he ffrove to climb to 
height of terriblenefs. 0 ., ne 

Matter of mirth, *** 

She could devile, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her foolifh humour, and vain jolliment. Sienfo 
Taught r J * 

To live th’ eafieft way, not with perplexing thoughts. Milton 

20. Method or plan of life, condudf, or adfion. * 

A phyfician, unacquainted with your body, may put you 

in a way for a prefent cure, but overihroweth your' health in 

fome other kind. n 

~ . bacon. 

I o attain 

The height and depth of thy eternal ways , 

All human thought comes fhort. Milton 

When- a man fees the prodigious expence our forefathers 
have been at in thefe barbarous buildings, one cannot but 
fancy what miracles they would have left us, had they only 
been inftrudfed in the right zuay. Addifon on Italy 

21. Right method to adt or know. 

We are quite out of the way, when we think that things con¬ 
tain within themfelves the qualities that appear to us in them. Lo. 

They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 
marching under the condudt of a guide that will millead them, 
than he that has not yet taken a ftep, and is likelier to en¬ 
quire after the right way. Locke. 

By me, they offer all that you can afk. 

And point an eafy way to happinefs. Rowe. 

22 . General fcheme of adfing. 

Men who go out of the way to hint free things, muff be 
guilty of abfurdity, or rudenefs. Clarifja. 

23. By the way.' Without any neceffary connedtion with the 
main defign; enpajfant. 

Note, 1 by the way, that unity of continuance is eafier to 
procure, than unity of fpecies. Bacon’s Nat. Hif. 

Will. Honeycomb, now on the verge of threefcore, afked 
me, in his moft ferious look, whether I would advife him to 
marry lady Betty Single, who, by the zuay, is one of the 
greateft fortunes about town. Spectator, N 0> 475. 

24. To go or come one’s way, or ways ; to come along, or depart. 
A familiar phrafe. 

Nay, come your ways ; 

This is his majefty, fay your mind to him. Shakefpeare. 
To a boy faff afleep upon the brink of a river, fortune 
came and wak’d him ; prithee get up, and go thy ivays , thou’lt 
tumble in and be drown’d elfe. L’Efranpt. 

25. Way and ways, are now often ufed corruptly for wife. 

But if he fhall any ways make them void after he hath 
heard them, then he fhall bear her iniquity. Numb. xxx. 15* 
They eredf conclufions no way inferible from their pre- 
mifes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Being fent to reduce Paros, he miftook a great fire at a 
diftance for the fleet, and being no ways a match for tnem, 
fet fail for Athens. Swift. 

’Tis no way the intereft even of priefthood. fiipe. 

Waybread. n.f. A plant. Atnjw. 

Wayfa'rer. n.f [way and fare , to go.] Paffenger; tra¬ 
veller. 

Howfoever, many wayfarers make themfelves glee, by pu - 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege ; who again, 
efpecially the women, forflow not to bain them. , Cauw. 

Wayfaring, adj. Travelling; paffing ; being on a journe)* 
They to whom all this is revealed, if they will not be i- 
redfed into a path fo plained and fmoothed, that the uayfar^i 
men, though fools, fhall not err therein, muff needs acknow¬ 
ledge themfelves in the number of the blind, that wi n ° 
enter into God’s reft. Hdfnmond s Fundamcn a 

Wa y'faringtree. n.f. [viburnum, Lat.J A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, which is divided into 
parts, and expands in a circular order ; thefe are col l e 1 
to the form of an umbrella: the ovary, which is p ace 
the upper part of the flower, becomes a foft berry, full °»U’ 
which contains one ftony compreffed furrowed feed. . 

To Wayla'y. v. a. [way and lay.'] To watch w 1 t° u ; 
the way ; to befet by ambufb, j 
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1 will waylay thee going home, where if it be thy ch “j lc ^° 
kill me,— thou kill’ll me like a rogue and a villain. Shakefp. 




The’employment of money Is chiefly merchandizing or 

Jtofirw and ufury waylays both : it dulls and damps all 
purcruuu'o, Bacon, 

indufa.es {q ow thou lurk’ll 

In valley or green meadow to waylay 

Some teauty fare. Milton’s Parad.fe Regard. 

Now on their coafts our conquering navy rides, 

Way lavs their merchants, and their land befets. 

Each day new wealth without their care provides, 

I lay afleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden. 

Like hunted caftors, confcious of their ftore. 

Their zuaylaid wealth to Norway’s coafts they bring. Dryd. 
VVaYLa'yer. n. f [from waylay.] One who waits in ambulh 

WayYess . adj. [from way.] Pathlefs; untracked. 

When on upon my waylefs walk, 

As my defires me draw, 

I, like a madman fell to talk 

With every thing I faw. Drayton’s gluten of Cynthia. 

Way'mark .n.f [way znd mark.] Mark to guide in tra- 

" Setffiee up zuaymarH, make thee high heaps. Jer. xxxi. 21. 

To Warmest, v. a. [pa, Saxon,] T. o lament, or giieve. 
Obfolete. 

What boots it to weep and to wayment, 

When ill is chanc’d, but doth the ill increafe, 

And the weak mind with double woe torment. Fairy ggueen. 
WAYWARD, adj. ynwoe, and peapb, Saxon.] Froward; 
peevifh; morofe; vexatious. 

That night the elder it was, the more wayward it fhewed 
itfelf towards them. Sidney. 

How wayward is this foolifli love. 

That, like a tefty babe, will feratch the nurfe, 

And prefently all humbled, kifs the rod. Shakefpeare . 

Wayward beauty doth not fancy move, 

A frown forbids, a fmile engendreth love. Fairfax. 

To mifehief bent, 

He feldom does a good with good intent; 

Wayward, but wife ; by long experience taught 
To pleafe both parties, for ill ends he fought. ^ Dryden. 
Way'wardly. adv. [from wayward .] Frowardiy; per- 

verfely. 

Waywardly proud; and therefore bold : becaufe extremely 
faulty. . Sidney. 

Howfoever, fome will ftill be waywardly difpofed; yet if 
fuch as be in authority will do their duties, they may by con¬ 
venient difeipline be kept within the bounds of modefty,. or 
elfe removed. Whitegifte. 

Waywardness, n.f [from wayward.] Frowardnefs; per- 
verfenefs. 

Such the behaviour of ladies, as builded their chaftity not 
upon waywardnefs, but choice of worth inefs. Sidney. 

The beft of his time hath been but rafli; then muff we look 
from his age to receive not alone the imperfedlions of long en¬ 
grafted condition; but the unruly waywardmfs that infirm and 
cholerick years bring. Shakefpeare. 

A child will have as much wit as he hath waywardnefs. 

Wotton on Education. 

We. pronoun. [Seel.] 

1. The plural of I. 

Retire we to our chamber, 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakefpeare. 

Fair and noble hoflefs, 

We are your guefts to night. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Notwithftanding animals had nothing like the ufe of reafon, 
we find in them all the lower parts of our nature, in the 
greateft ftrength. Addifon . 

2. Improperly and ungrammatically for the oblique cafe, us. 

To poor we. 

Thine enmity’s moft capital. Shakefpeare. 

WEAK. adj. [paec, Saxon; week, Dutch. ] 

1. Feeble; not ftrong. 

He is weary and zueak handed. 2 Sam. xvii. 2. 

Here only weak, 

Againft the charm of beauty’s powerful glance. Milton. 

Wer’t thou not zueak with hunger, mad with love, 

My hand fhould force thee. Dryden. 

Fame and reputation are weak ties : many have not the 
leaft fenfe of them : powerful men are only awed by them as 
they conduce to their intereft. Dryden . 

Children, being by the courfe of nature born zueak, and un¬ 
able to provide for themfelves, they have, by the appointment 
of God, a right to be maintained by their parents. Locke. 

2 . Infirm; not healthy. 

Here I ftand your brave, 

A poor, infirm, weak , and defpis’d old man. Shakefpeare. 
3- Soft; pliant; not ftiff. 

4 » Low of found. 

A voice not foft, weak , piping and womanifh; but audible, 
ftrong and manlike. Afcham. 


Daniel. 

Milton. 
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c. Feeble of mind ; wanting fpirit; wanting diicernmeni. 

As the cafe Hands with this prefent age, full of tongue and 
zueak. of brain, we yield to the ftream thereof. Hooker. 

This murder’d prince, though weak he was, 

He was not ill, nor yet fo weak, but that 
He fhew’d much martial valour in his place. 

She firft his weak indulgence will accufe. 

That Portugal hath yet no more than a fufpenfion of arms, 
they may thank the Whigs, whofe falfe reprefentations they 

were fo weak to believe. wift. 

6. Not much impregnated with any ingredient: as a weak tinc¬ 
ture, weak beer. 

7. Not powerful; not potent. 

I muff make fair weather yet a while, 

Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Shakfpeare. 
The weak, by thinking themfelves ftrong, are induced to 
venture and proclaim war againft that which ruins them ; and 
the ftrono-, by conceiting themfelves weak , are thereby ren¬ 
dered unadtive and ufelefs. South’s Sermons. 

If the poor found the rich difpofed to fupply tneir wants; 
or if the weak might always find protedion from the mighty, 
they could none of them lament their own condition. Swift. 

8. Not well lupported by argument. 

A cafe fo weak and feeble hath been much perfifled in. Hook ; 

9. Unfortified. 

To quell the tyrant love, and guard thy heart 
On this weak lide, where moft our natuie fails, ^ 

Would be a conqueft worthy Cato’s fon. Addifon s Cato. 
To Wea'ken. v. a. I o debilitate ; to enfeeble ; to dcpiive ot 

ftrength. . 

The firft which weakened them was their fecurity. Hooker; 

Their hands fhall be weakened from the work that it be not 

done. ft eh - vi ‘ 9 - 

Inteftine broils. 

Weakening the feepter cfold night. _ Miiton. 

Every violence oftered to the body weakens and impairs it, 
and renders it lefs durable. R a y on the Cieaticn. 

Let us not weaken ftill the weaker fide . , n 

By our divifions. Addifon s Cato „ 

Solemn impreffions that feem to weaken the mind, rnay, by 
proper reflexion, be made to ilrengthen it. Clarijjd . 

Weak'ling. n.f. [from weak.] A feeble creature. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight; 

And, weakling, Warwick takes his gift again, 

And Henry is my king, Warwick his fubjedf. Shakefpeare « 
^fop begged his companions not to overcharge him; they 
found him a weakling, and bade him pleafe himfelf. L Efiange • 
Wea'kly. adv. [from weak.] 

1. F’eebly ; with want of ftrength. 

The motion of gravity worketh weakly , both far from the 
earth, and alfo within the earth. Bacon. 

Was plighted faith fo weakly feal’d above, 

That for one error, I muff lofe your love? Dryden. 

2. Indifcreetly; injudicioufly; timoroufly ; with feeblenefsof mind 0 

This high gift of ftrength committed to me, 

Under the feal of filence could not keep. 

But weakly to a woman muff reveal it. 

Tancred, I neither am difpos’d to make 
Requeft for life, nor offer’d life to take : 

Much lefs deny the deed ; but leaft of all 
Beneath pretended juftice weakly fall. Dryden’s Fables. 

Wea'kly. adj. [from weak.] Not ftrong; not healthy. 

Being old and weakly, twenty years in prifon; it was ten 
to one that ever I fhould have returned. Raleigh. 

Wea'kness. n.f [from zueak] 

1. Want of ftrength; want of force ; feeblenefs. 

Troy in our weaknefs lives, not in her ftrength. Shakefp. 

Argument 

Of human weaknefs rather than of ftrength. Milton „ 

The General's force, as kept alive by fight, 

Now, not oppos’d, no longer can purfue: 

Lafting till heav’n had done his courage right, 

When he had conquer’d, he his zueaknefs knew. Dryden; 

New graces yearly like thy works difplay, 

Soft without Weaknefs, without glaring gay. Pope, 

By fuch a review we fhall difeern and Ilrengthen our weak - 
nejjes with good refolution, and fo order our future conven¬ 
tion as may render us leaft expofed to falling. Rogers’s Sermons , 

2. Infirmity; unhealthinefs. 

Perfons in thofe pofts derive a weaknefs of conflitution from 
the eafe and luxury of their anceftprs, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple. 

3. Want of cogency. 

She feems to be confcious of the weaknefs of thofe teftimo- 
nies. Tillotfon. 

4. Want of judgment; want of refolution; foolifhnefs of mind, 

Weaknefs is thy excufe.. 

And I believe it; zueaknejs to refill 
Philiftian gold : if weaknefs may excufe. 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 

Inceftuous, facrilegious, but may plead it ? 

All wickednefs is weaknefs, Milton. 

4 5. Defedl; 
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W E A 




5* Defeat ; failing. 

If you will work on any man, you mull know his nature, 
and fo lead him j or his weakneffes and difadvantages, and fo 
awe him. Bacon. 

Many find a pleafure in contradicting the common reports 
of fame, and in fpreading abroad the weakneffes of an exalted 
character. Addifons Spectator. 

Wea'kside. n.f. [weak zn&fide.] Foible; deficience; infir¬ 
mity. 

I his dog would have fought for his mailer in any other cafe; 
but the love of mutton was his weakfidc. L'EJlrange. 

Their application to trade has increafed their {hipping, 
which they found to be their weakfide in their laft attempts. 

Temple. 

Weal. n.f. [pelan, Saxon; wealufl^ Dutch.] 

1. Happinefs; profperity; flourifhing (late. 

Our weal on you depending, 

Counts it your weal , that he have liberty. Shakefpeare. 
As we love the weal of our fouls and bodies, let us fo behave 
ourfelves as we may be at peace with God. Bacon. 

Thine, and of all thy fons. 

The weal or woe in thee is plac’d ; beware! Milton. 

Ireland ought to be confidered, not only in its own intereft, 
but likewife in relation to England, upon whofe weal in the 
main, that of this kingdom depends. Temple. 

2. Republick ; flate ; publick intereft. 

Blood hath been (hed 

Ere human ftatute purg’d the gen’ral weal. Shakefpeare. 

How fhall the mufe, from fuch a monarch fteal 
An hour, and not defraud the publick weal. Pope: 

Weal. n.f. [palan, Saxon.] The mark of aftripe. 

Like warts or weals it hangs upon her {kin. Donne. 

Weal away, interj. Alas. Obfolete. Spenfer. 

Weald, IVald , Walt. Whetherfingly or jointly fignify a wood 
or grove, from the Saxon pealb. Gibfon. 

WEALTH, n.f. [pale^, rich, Saxon.] Riches; money, or 
precious goods. 

In defart haft thine habitance. 

And thefe rich heaps of wealth doth hide apart 

From the world’s eye and from her right ufance. Fa. Queen'. 

I fhould forge 

Quarrels unjuft againft the good and loyal, 

Deftroying them for wealth. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I wifhthee, Vin, above all wealth , 

Both bodily and ghoftly health : 

Not too much wit or wealth come to thee; 

For much of either may undo thee. Bifop Corbet. 

Each day new wealth without their care provides, 

They lie afleep with prizes in their nets. Dryden, 

Wea'lthi ly. adv. [from wealthy.'] Richly, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua, 

If wealthily , then happily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 

Wea'lthiness. n.f. [from wealthy.] Richnefs. 

Wealthy, adj. [from wealth.] Rich; opulent; abundant. 

If a gentleman, or any wealthy yeoman, have any chil¬ 
dren, the eldeft {hall be kept in fome order, but all the reft {hall 
Ihift and fall to this occupation of ftealing. Spenfer. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow. 

Ere three days pafs. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew: 

My fpeculations, when fold fingle, like cherries upon the 
flick, are delights for the rich and wealthy ; after fome time 
they come to market in great quantities, and are every ordi¬ 
nary man’s money. Addifon's Spectator. 

Not Neptune’s felf from all his floods receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. Pope. 

To WEAN. v. a. [penan, Saxon.] 

1, To put from the breaft; to abladlate. 

She was weaned when it did tafte the wormwood on the 
nipple; pretty fool to fee it fall out with the dug. Shakefpeare. 

I have behaved as a child that is weaned of his mother. Pf. 

In weaning young creatures, the beft way is never to let 
them fuck the paps at all; for then they will drink up milk 
without any difficulty. Ray on the Creation . 

A fortnight before you wean calves from milk, let water be 
mixed with it. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

2. To withdraw from any habit or defire. 

Here the place whofe pleafent fight. 

From other fhades-have wean'd my wand’ring mind; 

Tell me what wants me here. Spenfer. 

I the rather wean me from defpair, 

For love of Edward’s offspring in my womb. Shakefpeare. 
Serioufly refledl on the happy ftate he fhall moft certainly 
arrive to, if he but wean himfelf from thefe worldly impedi¬ 
ments here that clog his foul’s flight, Digby. 

Children newly weaned from their parents, put out their 
hands towards them in their dreams, as if they were ftill pre- 
fent. Stillingfeet. 

There the coarfe cake, and homely hulks of beans. 

From pamp’ring riot the young ftomach weans. Dryden. 

They were intended by the Author of our being, to wean 
us gradually from our fondnefs of life, the nearer we approach 
to the end of it. Swift. 
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WpaA’pi ■) 

Wea'nung.L/ £ from 

1. An animal newly weaned. 

Though when as Lowder was far awav 

This wolfifh fheep would catchen his prey*- 
A lamb, or a kid, or a wcanel waft, 1 * 

With that to the wood would he fpeed hafte 

To gorge the fleih of Iambs and ■wcanlin/V,A. Sfa f‘ r - 
On h,11s where flocks are fed, flies tow’rd the f pr L. 

Uf Ganges or Hydafpes. /in:u, > » ” 

2. A child newly weaned. ns ara ^ lof, 

WEAPON, n.f [peapon, Saxon.] Inftrument of off 
fomething with which one is armed to hurt another * ncej 

The giant 

Down let fall his arm, and foft withdrew 
His weapon huge, that heaved was on hio-h 
For to have flain the man that on the ground did ly- p a „ 

I he cry of Talbot ferves me for a fword • Y ^ 
For I have loaden me with many fpoils, 

Uiing no other weapon but his name. ’ Sbahfp. Hem. Vr 

Take this weapon * 1% 

Which Ihave here recover'd from the Moor. Shake/. Oth e !k 
Touch me with noble anger; ‘ 

O let net womens weapons , water drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks. Shakefp ( are', Kin £ Lear 

His foes, who came to bring him death, * 

Bring him a weapon that before had none. 7) • / 

With his full force he whirl’d it firft around, 

Imperial Juno turn’d the courfe before ; 

And fix’d the wand’ring weapon in the door. Dryden's fEn 
Wea'poned. adj. [from weapon.] Armed for offence • fur- 
mined with arms. * 

In what fort, fo ill weaponed , could you atchieve this en- 
terprize ? ?•, 

Both the combatants entered, apparelled only in ffieir doub¬ 
lets and hofes, and weaponed with fword, buckler, and dag- 

_ & er * Hayward. 

Weaponless . *dj. [fromxt >eapon.] Having no weapon; uu- 
armed. 

Ran on embattl’d armies, clad in iron. 

And weaponlefs himfelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 
Of brazen fhield and fpear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper’d fteel, and frock of mail, 

Adamantean proof. Milton. 

Weaponsalve. n.f. [weapon and falve.] A falve which was 

fuppofed to cure the wound, being applied to the weapon 
that made it. 

That the fympathetick powder and the weaponfalve conftant- 
ly perform what is promifed of them, I leave others to believe. 

* Boyle. 

To Wear. v. a. Preterite ivore> participle worn, [pejian, Sax, 

I. To wafte with ufe or time. 

O wicked world ! one that is well nigh worn to pieces with 
age, to {how himfelf a young gallant. Shakefpeare. 

Protogenes could lay his colours fo artificially, that one be¬ 
ing worn off, a freflh fhould fucceed to the number of five; 

Peacham. 

Waters wear the ftones. Job xiv. 19. 

An hafty word, or an indifereet adlion does not prefently 
diffolve the bond, but that friendfhip may be ftill found at 
heart; and fo outgrow and wear off thefe little diftempers. 

South's Sermons. 

They have had all advantages to the making them wife unto 
falvation, yet fuffer their manhood to wear out and obliterate 
all thofe rudiments of their youth. Decay of Piety. 

’Tis time muft wear it off; but I muft go. Dryden. 
No differences of age, tempers, or education can wear it 
out, and fet any coniiderable number of men free from it. 

Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Theodofius exerted himfelf to animate his penitent in the 
courfe of life {lie was entering upon, and wear out of her 
mind groundlefs fears. Addifons Spectator. 

2 . To confumetedioufly. 

What mafks, what dances. 

To wear away this long age of three hours. Shakefpeare. 

In moft places, their toil is fo extreme as they cannot en¬ 
dure it above four hours ; the refidue they wear out at coites 
and kayles. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Wifeftand beft men full oft beguil’d, 

With goodnefs principl’d, not to reject 
The penitent, but ever to forgive. 

Arc drawn to ivear out miferable days. Milton. 

To his name inlcrib’d, their tears they pay. 

Till years and kifles wear his name away., Dryden. 

Kings titles commonly begin by force. 

Which time wears off and mellows into right. Dryden. 

3. To carry appendant to the body. 

This pale and angry rofe - 

Will I for ever wear. Shakefpeare' s Henry V t. 

Why 
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Why art thou angry?— 

TViflt fuch a flave as this fhould ivear a fword, 

Who wL not honefly.. . SW®#r?i Xi* S Lhr. 

What is. this 

That wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of fovereignty. Shakefpeare s Macoet.o , 

| the firft-born fon of him, that laft 
Wore the imperial diadem of Rome. Shakefpeare. 

Their adorning, let it not be that outward adorning of plait- 
^ the hair, and of ivearing of gold. 1 Pet. 111. 3 - 

Eas’d the putting off 
Thefe troublefome difguifes which we wear. Milton. 

He afk’d what arms the fwarthy Memnon wore\ 

What troops he landed. Dryden's Virg. BEneid. 

This is uriconfcionable dealing, to be made a flave,^ and 
not know whofe livery I wear. Dryden s Spanjjf Briar. 

On her white breaft a lparkling crols fhe wore. Pope. 

a To exhibit in appearance. 

Such an infe£lious face her forrow ivears, 

I can bear death, but not Cydaria’s tears. Dryden. 

r To affedl by degrees. 

Trials wear us into a liking of what poffibly, in the hrlt 
effay, difpleafed us. Locke. 

A man who has any relifh for true writing, from the malter- 
• ]y ftrokes of a great author every time he perufes him, wears 
himfelf into the fame manner. Addifon's Spectator. 

6. ' To Wear mf. Toharrafs. 

He fhall wear out the faints. Dan. vii. 25. 

7. To Wear out. To wafte or deflroy by ufe. 

This very rev’rent letcher, quite v orn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with his gout. Dryden. 

To Wear. v. n. 

1. To be wafted with ufe or time. 

Thou wilt furely wear away. Exod. xviii. 18. 

In thofe who have loft their fight when young, in whom 
the ideas of colours having been but flightly taken notice of, 
and ceafing to be repeated, do quite wiar out. Locke. 

2. To be tedioufly fpent. 

Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-neft, high tow’ring to defery 
The Morn’s approach, and greet her with his fong. Milton. 

3. To pafs by degrees. 

If paffion caufes a prefent terror, yet it foon 'wears off 3 and 
inclination will eafily learn to flight fuch fcarecrows. Locke. 

The difficulty will every day grow lefs and wear oft, and 
obedience become eafy and familiar. Rogers's Sermons. 

Wear, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The adl of wearing; the thing worn. 

It was th’ inchantment of her riches 
That made m’ apply t* your crony witches ; 

That in return would pa'y'th’ expenco, 

The wear and tear of confcience. Bludibras. 

2. [paeji, Saxon, a fen; war German, a mound.] Adam to 
{hut up and raife the water; often written weir, or ivier. 

They will force themfeives through flood gates, or over 
wears, hedges or ftops in the water! JValtotis Angler . 

Weard. n.f. JVeard , whether initial or final, fignifies watch- 
fulnefs or care, from the Saxon peapban, to ward or keep. Gib. 
Wea'rer n. f. [from wear.] One who has any thing appen¬ 
dant to his perfon. 

The celeftial habits, and the reverence 
Of the grave wearers. Shakefpeare's Winter s Tale. 

Were I the wearer of Antonio’s beard, 

I would not (have’t to-day.' Shakefp. Anf. and Cleopatra. 

Cowls, hoods and habits with their wearers toff. 

And flutter'd into rags. . Milton. 

Armour bears off infults, and preferves the wearer in the 
day of battle; but the danger once repelled, it is laid afide, as be¬ 
ing too rough for civil converfation. Dryden.. 

We ought to leave room for the humour of the artift or 
wearer. ' Aaaifon on Italy. 

Wea'ring. n.f .: [from wear. ] Cloaths. 

It was his bidding ; 

Give me my nightly wearing and adieu. Shakefpeare. 

Wea'riness. n.f. [from weary.] 

1. Laffitude; ftate of being fpent with labour. 

Come, our ftomachs 

Will make what’s homely favoury ; weitrinefs 
Can fnore upon die flint, . when refty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Shakefp'. Cymbellne. 

Water-fowk fupply the weafinefs of a long flight' by taking 
. Water. *f Hale. 

Heaven, when the creature lies proftratfe -in the weaknefs 
of fleep and wearinef , fpreads the covering of night and dark- 
nefs to conceal it. South's.Sermons. 

• To full bowls each other they provoke ; 

At length, with wearinefs^ and wipe opprefs'd, 

They rife from table, and withdraw to reft. Dryden. 
Fatigue; caufe of laffitude. 

The more remained out of the wearinefs arid fatigue of their 
late marches. Clarendon * 
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3. Impatience of any thing, 

4. Tedioufnefs. , 

Wea'rish. adj. [I believe from-prep, Saxon, a quagmire*] 

Boggy; watery. 

fC o-arment over-rich and wide for many of their wearijh 
and ilf” difpofed bodies. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Wea'risome. adj. [from weary.] Troublefome; tedious; 
caufing wearinefs. 

The foul preferreth reft in ignorance before wearifome la¬ 
bour to know. Blocker. 

Thefe high wild hills, and rough uneven ways 
Draw out our miles, and make them wearifome. Shakefp. 
Troops came to the army the day before, haraffed with a 
long and wearijome march. i.-acon. 

Coftly I reckon not them alone which charge the purfe, but 
which are wearifome and importune in fuits. Bacon. 

Shrinking up, or ftretching out are wearifome pofitions, 
and fuch as perturb the quiet of thofe parts. Brown. 

This muft be our talk 
In heav’n, this our delight; how wearifome 
Eternity fo fpent, in worihip paid 

To whom we hate. Milton's Paradfe l.ojl. 

Satiety from all things elfe doth come, 

Then life muft to itfelfgrow arifomt. Denham. 

Wea'risomely. adv. [iiom weiinfome.] Tedioufly; lo as 
to caufe wearinefs. 

As of Nimrod, fo are the opinions of writers different touch¬ 
ing Affur, and the beginning of that great ftate of Affyria ; a 
controverfy wearifomely difputed without any diredl proof or 
certainty. Raleigh. 

Wea'risomeness. n f. [from wearifome.] 

1. The quality of tiring. 

2. The ftate of being eafily tired. 

A wit, quick without lightnefs, {harp without brittlenefs, 
defirous of good things without newfanglenefs, diligent in 
painful things ve\&ioutvjearifomenef\ Afcham s Schoolmajler. 
To Weary, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To tire; to fatigue; to harrafs; to fubdue by labour. 

Better that the enemy feek us ; 

So fhall he wafte his means, weary his foldiers, 

Doing himfelf offence. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 

The people labour in the very fire, weary themfeives for 
very vanity. Hah. ii. 13. 

Dewy fleep opprefs’d them weary'd. Milton. 

Sea would be pools without the bruftiing air, 

* To curl the waves; and fure fome little care 
Should weary nature fo, to'make her want repofe* 

You have already weary cl fortune fo, 

. She cannot farther be your friend or foe, 

• But fits all breathlefs. 

It would not be difficult to continue a paper by refuming the 

fame fubjedls, and wearying out the reader with the fame 
thoughts in a different phrafe. Addifon's Freeholder. 

2. To make impatient of continuance. 

I ftay too long by thee, I weary thee. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Should the government be wearied out of its prefen.t pati¬ 
ence, what is to be expe&ed by fuch turbulent men ? Adelif 
To fubdue or harrafs by any thing irkfome. 

Muft’ring all her wiles. 

With blandifh’d parleys, feminine affaults, 
Tongue-batteries; fhefurceas’d not day nor night 
To ftorm me over-watch’d and ‘weary'd o»Ut. Mi’ton. 

Weary, adj. fpejuj, Saxon; waeren , to be tired, Dutch ] 

1. Subdued by fatigue; tired with labour. 

Fair Phoebus ’gan decline, in hafte- 

His weary waggon to the weflern vale. Spenfer. 

Gentle Warwick, 

Let me embrace thee in my weary arms, 

I, that did never weep, now melt with woe. Shakefpeare . 

I am weary , yea, my memory is tir’d : 

Have we no wine here ? Shakefpeare. 

An old man broken with the ftorms of ftate, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye : 

Give him a little earth for charity. Shakefpeare. 

Let us not be weary in well-doing. Gal. vi. 9. 

Ourfvvords fo wholly did the fates employ, 

That they at length grew weary to deftroy ; 

Refus’d the work we brought, and out of breath, 

Made forrow and defpair attend for drath. Drsden. 

2. Impatient of the continuance of any thing painful or irk- 
fome. 

The king was as weary of Scotland, as he had been impa- 
tient to go thither, finding all things proposed to him without 
confideration of his honour or intereft. Clarendon. 

My. hopes all flat, nature within me feems. 

In all her fun£liohs, weary of herfelf. Milton 

3* Defirous to difeontinue. 

See the revolution of the .times, 

Make mountains level, and the continent 
IV>.ary of folid firmnefs, melt ftfelf 
Into the feas. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
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through all difficulties. 


4. Caufmg xvearinefs; tirefome. 

Their gates to all were open evermore 
That by the weary way were travelling, 

And one fat waiting ever them before 

To call in comers by that needy were and poor. Fa. {Queen. 

The wcariejt and raoft lothed life 
That age, ach, penury, imprifonment. 

Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we fear of death. Sbakefpeare. 

Put on what weary negligence you pleafe, 

You and your fellows; I’d have it come to queftion. Shak. 
Wea'sel. n.J. [peyel, Saxon; wefel, Dutch; mijlela, Latin* ] 
A fmall animal that eats corn and kills mice. 

Ready in gybes, quick-anfwer’d, faucy, and 
As quarrelfome as the weafel. Sbakejpeare's Cymleline. 

A weafel once/nade fhift to flink 
In at a corn loft through a chink. Pope. 

We'sand. n.f [payen, Saxon. This word is is very varioufly 
written; but this orthography is neareft to the original word.] 
The windpipe; the paffage through which the breath is drawn 
and emitted. 

Marry Diggon, what fhould him affray. 

To take his own where-ever it lay; 

For had his weafmd. been a little wider. 

He would have devoured both hidder and fhidder. Spenfer. 
Cut his wezand with thy knife. Sbakefpeare’s Tempejl . 

Matter to be difcharged by expe&oration muft firft pafs in¬ 
to the lungs, then into the afpera arteria, or weafand, and 
from thence be coughed up and fpit out by the mouth. Wifem. 
The {baft that {lightly was imprefs’d, 

Now from his heavy fall wfth weight encreas’d. 

Drove through his neck aflant; he fpurns the ground. 

And the foul iffues through the weazon’ s wound. Dryden: 

The unerring fteel defcended while he fpoke, 

Pierc'd his wide mouth, and through his weazon broke. 

Dryden. 

WEA'THER. n.f. [pe&ep, Saxon.] 

1. State of air, refpedling either cold or heat, wet or drinefs. 

Who’s there, befides foul weather ? —One mended like the 
weather, moft unquietly. Sbakejp. King Lear. 

I am far better born than is the king; 

But I muff make fair weather yet a while, 

Till Henry be more weak and I more ftrong. Sbakefpeare. 
Men muft content themfelves to travel in all weathers, and 

L'Eftrange. 

Thefun 

Foretells the change of weather in the Ikies, 

Through mills he {hoots his fullen beams, 

Sufpedl a drilling day. Dryden, 

2. The change of the ftate of the air. 

It is a reverend thing to fee an ancient caftle not in decay; 
how much more to behold an ancient family, which have flood 
againftthe waves and iveatbers of time? Bacon. 

3. Tempeft; ftorm. 

What gulls of weather from that gath’ring cloud, 

My thoughts prefage. Dryden's Virgil. 

To Wea'ther. v. a [from the noun.] 

1. To expofe to the air. 

He perch’d on fome branch thereby, 

To weather him and his moift wings to dry. Spenfer . 

Muftard-feed gather for being too ripe, 

And weather it wel, yer ye give it a ftripe. '{Puffer, 

2. To pafs with difficulty. 

He weather'd fell Charibdis; but ere long, 

The Ikies were darkened, and the tempefts ftrong. Garth. 
Could they weather and {land the fhock of an eternal dura¬ 
tion, and yet be at any time fubjedl to a diffolution. Hale. 

3. To Weather a point. To gain a point againft the wind; 
to accomplilh againft oppofition. 

We have been tugging a great while againft the ftream, and 
have almoft weather'd our point ; a ftretch or two more will 
do the work. Addifon, 

4. To Wea'ther out. To endure. 

When we have pafs’d thefe gloomy hours. 

And weather'd out the ftorm that beats upon us. Addifon. 
Wea'tfierbeaten. adj. Haraffed and feafoned by hard wea¬ 
ther. 

They perceived an aged man and a young, both poorly ar¬ 
rayed, extremely weatherbeaten ; the old man blind, the young 
man leading him. Sidney. 

She enjoys fure peace for evermore. 

As weatherbeaten {hip arrived on happy jfhore. Fairy {Queen. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye. 

And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 

Him bootlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shak. H. IV. 

I hope when you know the worft, you will at once leap 
into the river, and fwim through handfomely, and not wea¬ 
therbeaten with the divers blafts of irrefolution, Hand ihivering 
upon the brink. Suckling. 

A weatherbeaten veffel holds 

Gladly the port. Milton. 


Did. 


turn- 
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Dido received his weatherbeaten troops. Drvd™' !/• «, 
eaoT hC ° ld weatherbeaten foldier carries in his hand the 

Wea'ther board, or Weatherbow. n.f. I n the f Pa u Addi f 0r{ - 
that fide of a {hip that is to the windward. 

W^ea thercock. n. f. [ weather and cock. ] 

1. An artificial cock let on the top of a fpire, which bv 
mg {hows the point from which the wind blows. 7 

But alas ! the fun keeps his light, though thy faith K P 

ened; the rocks Hand ftill, though thou change 7 like a w,atf 
cock. o.,* 7- 

A kingfilher hanged by the bill, converting the breaitT 
that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth bl ° 
is a very ftrange introducing of natural weathercocks. BnZ’ 

2. Any thing fickle and inconftant. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? -1 cannot t ,, 

what his name is my hufband had him of. Shakefpear 

He break my promife and abfolve my vow! JP tate ' 
The word which I have given fhall ftand like fate, 

Not like the king’s that weathercock of ftate. * Dryden 

Wea'therdriven. part. Forced by ftorms or contrary winds' 
Philip, during his voyage towards Spain, was weather, 
driven into W eymouth. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Weatherga ge. n.f [weather #nd gage ,] Any thin<* that 
{hews the weather. 

To vere and tack, and fteer a caufe, 

Againft the weathergage of laws. Dudibras. 

Wea'therglass. n.f. [weather and glofs.] A barometer. 

As in fome weatherglafs my love I hold, 

Which falls or rifes with the heat or cold, 

I will be conftant yet Dryden. 

m John’s temper depended very much upon the air; his fpi- 
rits rofe and fell with the weatherglafs. Arbuthnot. 

We {hall hardly wilh for a perpetual equinox to fave the 
charges of weatherglaffes ; for the two equinoxes of our year 
are the moft windy and tempeftuous. Bentley s Sermons. 

Weatherspy'. n.f. [weather and fpy.] A ftar-gazer; an 
aftrologer; one that foretels the weather. 

And fooner may a gulling weatherfpy , 

By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme tell certainly, 

What fafhion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year. 

Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne. 

Wea'therwise. adj. [weather and wife.~\ Skillful in foretel¬ 
ling the weather. 

Wea'therwiser. n.f. [weather and wifen, Dutch; to {how.] 
Any thing that forefhows the weather. 

Moft vegetables expand their flowers and down in warm 
fun {hiny weather, and again clofe them toward the evening, 
or in rain, as is in the flowers of pimpernel, the opening 
and {hutting of which are the countryman’s weatherwifer. 

Derham's Phyfco-Tbeology. 

To WEAVE, v. a. Preterite wove, weaved, part. pa/T. woven, 
weaved ; [pepan, Saxon ; weven , Dutch.] 

1. To form by texture; to form by inferting one part of the 
materials within another. 

Here in her hairs 

The painter plays the fpider, and hath woven 
A golden mefti to intrap the hearts of men, 

Fafter than gnats in cobwebs. Sbakefpeare. 

The women wove hangings for the grove. 2 Kings xxiii. 7. 

White feem’d her robes, yet woven fo they were, 

As fnow and gold together had been wrought. Dryden. 

Thefe purple veils were weav'd by Dardan dames. 

Dryden. 

Dan Pope for thy misfortune griev’d, 

With kind concern and {kill has weav'd 
A filken web; and ne’er {hall fade 
Its colours; gently has he laid 
The mantle o’er thy fad diftrefs : 

And Venus {hall the texture blefs. Prior. 

2. To unite by intermixture. 1 

When religion was woven into the civil government, and 
flourilhed under the protedlion of the emperors, mens thoughts 
and difeourfes were full of fecular affairs; but in the three nrir 
centuries of chriftianity, men who embraced this religion 
had given up all their interefts in this world, and lived in a 
perpetual preparation for the next. Addijon. 

3. To interpofe; to infert. 

The duke be here to-night! the better! beft ! 

This weaves itfelf perforce into my bufinefs. Shakefpeaie. 

To Weave, v.n. To work with a loom. 

Wea'ver. n.f [from weave. J One who makes threads in 

cloth. 

Upon thefe taxations, 

The clothiers all not able to maintain. 

The many to them ’longing, have put off T 

The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. lien. • 
— y r .r. -flattie, and are fpent 


My days are fwifter than a weaver s 
without hope. 


fob vii. 6. 
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The weaver may call religion upon what loom he pleafe. How • 
Her flag aloft fpreads ruffling to the wind. 

And fanguine ftreamers feem the flood to fire: 

The weaver charm’d with what his loom defign’d, 

Goes on to fee, and knows not to retire. Dryden. 

Wea'verfish. n.f [araneus plfcis, Latin.] A fiffi . Ainfworth, 
WEB. n.f [pebba, Saxon] 
j. Texture ; any thing woven. 

Penelope, for her Ulyffes’ fake, 

Devis’d a iveb her wooers to deceive; 

In which the work that {he all day did make. 

The fame at night {he did again unreave. Spenfer. 

Spiders touch’d, feek their web's inmoft part. Davies. 
By day the web and loom, 

And homely houftiold tafk fhall be her doom. Dryden * 
The fates, when they this happy web have fpun, 

Shall blefs the facred clue and bid it fmoothly run. Dryden. 

Dan Pope with {kill hath weav’d 
A filken web ; and ne’er {hall fade 

Its colours. Prior, 

2 . Some part of a fword. Obfolete. 

The fword, whereof the web was fteel; 

Pommel, rich ftone; hilt, gold, approv’d by touch. Fairf. 

3. A kind of dufky film that hinders the fight; fuffufion. 

This is the foul flibertigibbet; he gives the web and the pin, 
fquints the eye, and makes the hairlip. Sbakefpeare. 

We'ebed. adj. [from web.] Joined by a film. 

Such as are whole-footed, or whofe toes are zvebbed toge¬ 
ther. their legs are generally Ihort, the moft convenient fize 
for fwimming. Derham's Phyfco-Theology. 

We'bfooted. adj. [web andyW.] Palmipedous; having films 
between the toes. 

Webfooted i owls do not live conftantly upon the land, nor 
fear to enter the water. Ray on the Creation. 

We'bster. n.f. [pebjfcpe, Saxon ; a woman-weaver.] A 
weaver. Obfolete. 

After local names, the moft in number have been derived 
from occupations; as Taylor, Webjler , Wheeler. Camden. 
To WED. v. a. [pebian, Saxon.] 

1. To marry ; to take for hufband or wife. 

If one by one you wedded all the world, 

Or, from the all that are, took fomething good 
To make a perfedl woman ; {he you kill’d 
Would be unparalell’d. Sbakefpeare• 

Never did thy beauty, fince the day 
I faw thee firft, and wedded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfedlion, fo inflame my fenfes. Milton: 

Cloe, blind to wit and worth. 

Weds the rich dullnefs of fome fon of earth. Pope . 

2. To join in marriage. 

In Syracufa was 1 born, and wed 
Unto a woman happy but for me. Sbakefpeare, 

Then I {hall be no more ; 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her. Mtlion's Paradife Lojl. 

The woman in us ftill profecutes a deceit like that begun 
in the garden ; and our underftandings are wedded to an Eve, 
as fatal as the mother of their miferies. Glanville, 

3. To unite for ever. 

Affli&ion is enamour’d of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

4. To take for ever. 

Though the principal men of the houfe of commons were 
again eledled to ferve in this parliament, yet they were far 
from wedding the war, or taking themfelves to be concerned 
to make good any declaration made by the former. Clarendon. 
They pofitively and concernedly wedded his caufe. Clarendon. 

5. To unite by love or fondnefs. 

Men are wedded to their lulls, and refolved upon a wicked 
courfe; and fo it becomes their intereft towilh there were no 
God. Tillotfon's Sermons: 

To Wed. v. n. To contract matrimony. 

When T fhall wed. 

That lord whofe hand {hall take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Sbakefpeare. 
To love, to wed. 

For Hymen’s rites, and for the marriage bed 

You were ordain’d. Suckling. 

Nor took I Guifcard, by blind fancy led, 

Or hafty choice as many women zved ; 

But with deliberate care. Dryden. 

We'dding. n.f. [from Wed. ] Marriage; nuptials; the nup¬ 
tial ceremony. 

Come, away! 

For you fhall hence upon your wedding- day. Sbakefpeare. 
I will dance and eat plums at your wedding, Sbakejpeare . 

Let her beauty be her wedding dower ; 

For me and my poffeffions {he efteems not. Sbakefpeare . 
When my fon was entered into his wedding- chamber, he 
fell down and died. 2 Efdr. x. 1. 

Thefe three country bills agree, that each wedding produ¬ 
ces four children. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
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His friends were invited to come and make merry with hinl$ 
and this was to be the wedding-fc aft. L'Ef range. 

If {he affirmed herfelf to be a virgin, fhe muft on her wed- 
ding-day , and in her wedding cloaths perform the ceremony 
of going alone into the den, and ftay an hour with the lion. 

Swift. 

A woman feldom alks advice before fhe has bought herwW- 
ding-clozths. Spectator. 

Wedge, n.f [vegge, Danifh; wegge, Dutch.] 

1. A body, which having a {harp edge, continually growing 
thicker^ is ufed to cleave timber; one of the mechanical powers. 

A barbarous troop cf clownifli fone, 

The honour of thefe noble bows down threw; 

Under the wedge I heard the trunk to groan. Spenfer . 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge ufed in the clea¬ 
ving of wood. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick . 

He left his wedge within the cloven oak 
To whet their courage. Dryden's Mneid* 

The oak let many a heavy groan, when he was cleft with a 
wedge of his own timber. Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

2. A mafs of metal. 

As fparkles from the anvil ufed to fly, 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are fwaid. Fa. {Qu. 
When I faw a goodly Babylonifti garment, and a wedge of 
gold of fifty flhekels weight, then I coveted them. JoJh. vii. 

3. Any thing in the form of a wedge. 

In warlike mufters they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges and half-moons and wings. Milton. 
To Wedge. v. a . [from the noun.] To fallen with wedges ; 
to ftraiten with wedges; to cleave with wedges; to ftop; to 
obllrudt. 

My heart. 

As wedged with a figh would rive in twain. 

Left Hedtor, or my father, Ihould perceive me. Shakefp. 

Where have you been broiling ?— 

—-Among the crowd i’ the abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; it is 
ftrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Sbakefpeare. 

Part 

In common, rang’d in figure wedge their way; 

Intelligent of feafons. Milton s Paradife Lojl . 

Sergefthus in the centaur, foon he pafs’d. 

Wedg'd in the rocky fhoals and {licking faft. Dryden. 

Wedge on the keeneft feythes. 

And give us fteeds that fnort againft the foe. A. Philips . 
What impulfe can be propagated from one particle, entomb’d 
and wedged in the very center of the earth, to another in the 
center of Saturn. Bentley’s Sermons. 

We'dlock. n.f. [peb and lac. Sax. marriage and gift.] Mar¬ 
riage ; matrimony. 

She doth ftray about 

By holy croffes, where fhe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 

Your father’s wife did after zved lock bear him : 

And if (he did play falfe, the fault was her’s. 

Can wedlock know fo great a curfe, 

As putting hufbands out to nurfe. 

He his happieft choice too late. 

Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock- bound 
To a fell adverfary. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

May not a prifon or a grave. 

Like wedlock, honour’s title have ? ° Denham. 

One thought the fex's prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free: 

And uncontroll’d to give account to none. Dryden. 

A man determined about the fiftieth year of his a^e to en¬ 
ter upon wedlock. * Addifon. 

Wednesday, n.f. [pobenybaj, Saxon; odenfday , Swedifti; 
zvoenfday, Dutch; wenfday, Iflandick.] The fourth day of 

the week, fo named by the Gothick nations from Woden or 
Odin. 

Where is the honour of him that died on wednefday . Shak. 
W ee. adj. [A Saxon word of the fame root with weeing, Dutch ; 
wenig, German.] Little; fmall: whence the word weafe or 
vjecfel is ufed for little; as a zvee/cl face. In Scotland it 4 e- 
notes fmall or little ; as wee ane, a little one, or child • a wee 
bit, a little bit. ' * f 

. Does . he not wear a great round beard, like a Mover’s pa¬ 
ring knife ?—No, forfooth; he hath but a little wee face with 
a little yellow beard. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind for. 

Weechelm. n.f. [This is often written witch elm. 1 A foe- 
cies of elm. J F 

A cion of a weechelm grafted upon an ordinary elm, will put 
forth leaves as broad as the brim of a hat. Ttnmr, 

Weed, n.f [peob, Saxon, tares.] 

I. An herb noxious or ufelefs. 

If he had an immoderate ambition; which is a weed, if it be 
a weef apt to grow in the beft foils, ft doth not appear that 
it was in his nature. Clarendon. 
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He wand’ring feeds 

On (lowly growing herbs and ranker weeds. Sandys. 

Too much manuring fill’d that field with weeds. 

While fe&s, like locufts, did deftroy the feeds. Denham . 

Stinking weeds and poifonous plants have their ufe. More. 

When they are cut, let them lie, if weedy, to kill the 
weeds. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber’s flood 
Rolling, its courfe defign’d the country’s good ; 

But oft the torrent’s too impetuous fpeed, 

From the low earth tore fome polluting weed'. 

And with the blood of Jove there always ran 
Some viler part, fome tin&ure of the man. Prior. 

2. [LUoeba, Saxon; waed, Dutch.] A garment; cloaths; habit; 
drefs. Now fcarce in ufe, except in widow’speeds, the mourn¬ 
ing drefs of a widow. 

My mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney. 
Neither is it any man’s bufmefs to cloath all his fervants 
with one weed ; nor theirs to cloath themfelves fo, if left to 
their own judgments. Hooker. 

They meet upon the way 
An aged fire, in long black weeds yclad; 

His leet all bare, his beard all hoary gray, 

And by his belt his book he hanging had. Fairy Queen. 
Livery is alfo called the upper weed which a ferving man 
wears, fo called as it was delivered and taken from him at 
pleafure. Spenfer. 

The fnake throws her enamelled fkin. 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. Shakefpeare. 

Throngs of knights and barons bold. 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold. 

With ftore of ladies. Milton. 

Lately your fair hand in woman’s weed 
Wrapp’d my glad head. Waller. 

To Weed. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To rid of noxious plants. 

When you fow the berries of bays, weed not the borders 
for the firft half year; for the weed giveth them {hade. Bacon. 

Your feedlings having flood ’till June, beftow a weeding or 
a flight howing upon them. Mortimer. 

2. To take away noxious plants. 

Oh Marcius, 

Each word thou’fl fpoke hath weeded from my heart 
A root of ancient envy. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

3. To free from any thing hurtful or ofFenfive. 

He weeded the kingdom of fuch as were devoted to Elaiana, 
and manumized it from that moft dangerous confederacy. 

Howel’s Vocal For eft. 
Sarcafms, contumelies, and invedtiyes, fill fo many pages 
of our controverfial writings, that, were thofe weeded out, 
many volumes would be reduced to a more moderate bulk and 
temper. . Decay of Piety. 

4. To root out vice. 

Wife fathers be not as well aware inj pJeedi tyg from their 
children ill things, as they were before in grafting in-them 
learning. AJ>chain s Schooltnafcr. 

One by one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded 
out, without any figns that ever they had been there. Locke. 
We'eder. n.f [from weed.'] One that takes away any thing 
noxious. 

A weeder out of his proud adverfaries, 

A liberal rewarder of his friends. Shakefp. Richard III. 
We'edhook. n.f. [weed nvA hook.] A hook by which weeds 
are cut away or extirpated. 

In May get a weedhooh, a crotch, and a glove, 

And weed out fuch weeds as the corn doth not love. Tuffer. 
We'edless. adj. [from zueed.] Free from weeds; free from 
any thing ufelefs or noxious. 

So many weedlefs paradifes be, 

Which of themfelves produce no venomous fin. Donne. 
A cryftal brook. 

When troubled moft it does the bottom fhow; 

’Tis weedlefs all above, and rocklefs all below. Dryden. 
We 'edy. adj. [from weed.] 
t. Confiftingof weeds. 

There on the pendant boughs, her coronet weed 
Clamb’ring to hang, an envious fliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and herfelf 
Fell in the weeping brook. Shake/. Hamlet. 

2. Abounding with weeds. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 

Secure of fafety. Dryden’s JEn. 

If it is weedy , let it lie upon the ground. Mortimer. 

WEEK.. n.J\ [ peoc, Saxon; , weke, Dutch ; weeka , Swedifln] 
The fpace of feven days. # 

Fulfill her week , and we will give thee this alfo. Gen. xxix. 
We'ekday. n.f [week and day.] Any day not Sunday. 

One folid difti his weekday meal affords. 

An added pudding folemniz’d the Lord’s. Pope. 

We'ekly. adj. [fro mweek.] Happening, produced, or done 
once a week; hebdomadary. 


i ne jews had always their weekly readings of the l aw <• 
IV iolcs. 

So liv’d our fires, ere dodors learn’d to kill ll0Q % 
And multiply’d with heirs their weekly bill. ’ jy 
Nothing more frequent in their weekly papers, than 

to confound the terms of clergy and high-church, a „d the! 
loading the latter with calumny. v n 

We'ekly. adv. [from wuk.] Once a week; by hebdoSi 
periods. J UlU 

Thefe are obliged to perform divine worfhip in their tn - 
weekly , and are fometimes called hebdomadal canons a ’tF 
Weel. n.f. [pod, Saxon.] J W‘- 

1. A whirlpool. 

2. A twiggen fnare or trap for fiflh, [perhaps from wfow] ' 
To Ween. v. n. [penan, Saxon ; waenen, Dutch.] To think- 

to imagine ; to form a notion ; to fancy. Obfolete. " ’ 

Ah lady dear, quoth then the gentle knight, 

Well may I ween your grief is wond’rous great. Spenfer 
So well it her befeems, that ye would ween J * 

Some angel (he had been. Spenfer's Epithalamium. 

When weening to return, whence they did ftray, 

. They cannot find that path which firft was frown ; 

But wander to and fro in ways unknown, 

. F.urtheft from end then, when they neareft ween. Pa.Queen. 
Thy father, in pity* of my hard diftrefs, 

Levy’d an army, weening to redeem 

And reinftal me in the diadem. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Ween you of better luck, 

I mean, in perjur'd witnefs, than your mafter, 

Whofe minifter you are, while here he liv’d 
Upon this naughty earth. Shak. Henry VIII. 

They ween'd 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize, 

To win the mount of God ; and on his throne 
To fet the envier of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Milton. 
To WEEP. v. n. preter. and part. palf. wept , weejea . [peopan, 

• Saxon.] 

1 . To fliow forrow by tears. 

in that fad time 

My manly eyes did fcorn an humble tear; 

And what thefe forrows could not hence exhale, 

That beauty hath, and made them blind with weeping. Shak. 
I.fear he will prove the weeping philofopher when he grows 
old, being fo full of unmannerly fadnefs in his youth. Shakefp. 
The days of tueeping and mourning for Mofes were ended. 

v • Dcutr. xxxiv. 8. 

Have you wept for your fin, fo that you were indeed lb/royv- 

* ful in your fpirit? Are you fo forrowful that you hate it? Do 

you fo hate it that you have left it ? Tayhr. 

Away, with women weep , and leave me here, 

Fix’d, like a man, to die without a tear, 

Or fave, or flay us both. Dnilen. 

„ A corps it was, but whofe it was, unknown ; 

Yet mov’d, howe’er, (he made the cafe her own; 

Took the bad omen of a fliipwreck d man. 

As for a ft ranger wept. Dryden. 

When Darius wept over his army, that within a Angle age 
not a man of all that confluence would be left alive, Artaba- 
. nus improved bis meditation by adding, that yet all of them 
fhould meet with fo many evils, that every one fhould wiftt 
himfelf dead long before. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

This lovely weeping fair cannot be dearer to thee, 

Than thou art to thy faithful Seofrid. Reive. 

2. To fhed tears from any paflion. 

Then they for fudden joy did weep, 

And I for forrow fung, 

That fuch a king fhould play bo-peep, 

And go the fools among. Shakefp. King Lera. 

3. To lament; to complain. 

Th oyweep unto me, faying, give usflefh that we mayeat. A um - 
To Weep. v. a. 

1. To lament with tears ; to bewail; to bemoan. 

If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. Shakefpeau. 
Nor was 1 near to clofe his dying eyes, . 

To wafh. his wounds, to weep his obfequies, Dry en. 

We wand’ring go „ 

Through dreary waftes, and weep eqch other s woe. °p e ■ 

2. To fhed moifture. 

Thus was this place ^ 

A happy rural feat of various view, 

Groves whofe rich trees wept od’rous gums and balm. 

Let India boaft her plants, nor envy we 
The tueeping amber or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, ^ 

And realms commanded which thofe trees adorn. kt 

7 . To.abound with wet. Mrrtimer. 

Rey-grafs grows on clayey and weeping grounds. A * 

We'eper. n.f [from weep.] 

1. One who fheds tears; a laments; a bewa.ler; a mpurn • 

If you have ferved God in a holy life, lend away ^ 
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men and the iveepers: tell them it is as much intemperance to 
weep too much as to laugh too much : if thou art alone, or 
with fitting company, die as thou fhould’ft; but do not die 
impatiently, and like a fox catched in a trap. Baylor. 

Laughter is eafy; but the wonder lies, 

What ftore of brine fupply’d the weeper’s eyes. Dryden. 

A white border on the fleeve of a mourning coat. 

-VVViiRiSH. adj. [See Wearish.] This old word is ufed by 
A (chain in a fenfe which the lexicographers feem not to have 
known. Applied to taftes, it means infipid; applied to the 
body, weak and walhy: here it feems to mean four; furly. 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, womanilh; but audible, 
ftrong, and manlike: a countenance not weerifh and crabbed, 
but fair and comely. Afcham’s Schoolmafer. 

To Weet. v.n. preterite wot, or wote. [piran, Saxon; weten, 
Dutch.] To know; to be informed; to have knowledge. 
Obfolete. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board ; 

Sir knight, mought I of you this court’fy read, 

To weet why on your fhield, fo goodly fcor’d. 

Bear ye the pi&ure of that lady’s head ? Spenfer. 

I bind, 

On pain of punifhment, the world to weet 

Weftand up peerlefs. Shakefp. /Int. and Cleopatra. 

But well I weet thy cruel wrong 
Adorns a nobler poet’s fong. Prior. 

\Wetless. adj. [from weet.] Unknowing. Spenfer. 

We'evil, n.f [pipel, Saxon ; vevel, Dutch.] A grub. 

A worm called a weevil , bred under ground, feedeth upon 
roots; as parfnips and carrots. Bacon s Natural Hi fory. 

Corn is fo innocent from breeding of mice, that it doth not 
produce the very weevils that live in it and confume it. Bentley. 
We'ezel n.f. [See Weasel.] 

1 fuck melancholy out of a fong, as a tueazel fucks eggs. Shak. 
The corn-devouring vceezel here abides. 

And the wife ant. Dryden’s Georg. 

Weft. The old preterite and part, paff from To wave. Spenf. 
Weft. n.f. [ guaive , French; vofa , to wander, Iflandick ; 
vagus , Latin. ] 

1. That of which the claim is generally waved; any thing wan¬ 
dering without an owner, and feized by the lord of the manour. 

His horfe, it is the herald’s weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare. Ben. fohnfon’s Underwoods. 

2. It is in Bacon for waft , a gentle blaft. 

The fmell of violets exceedeth in fweetnefs that of fpices, 
and the ftrongeft fort of fmells are beft in a weft afar off. Bac. 
WEFT. n.f. [pepta, Saxon.] The woof of cloth. 
WVftage. n. f [from weft. ] Texture. 

The whole muffles, as they lie upon the bones, might be 
truly tanned; whereby the weftage of the fibres might more 
cafily be obffrved. Grew’s Mujaum. 

To Weigh, v.a. [pcegan, Saxon ; weyhen, Dutch.] 

1. To examine by the balance. 

Earth taken from land adjoining to the Nile, and preferved, 
fo as not to be wet nor wafted, and weighed daily, will not alter 
weight until the feventeenth of June, when the river begin- 
neth to rife ; and then it will grow more and more ponderous, 
’till the river cometh to its height. Bacon s Natural Hifory. 
Th* Eternal hung forth his golden fcaies. 

Wherein all things created firft he weigh’d. Milton. 

2. To be equivalent to in weight. 

By the exfuction of the air out of a glafs-veffel, it made 
that veffel take up, or fuck up, to fpeak in the common lan¬ 
guage, a body weighing divers ounces. Boyle. 

3. To pay, allot, or take by weight. 

They that muft weigh out my afflictions. 

They that my truft muft grow to, live not here; 

They are, as all my comforts are, far hence. Shakefpeare. 
They weighed for my price thirty pieces of filver. Zech. xi. 

4. To raife ; to take up the anchor. 

Barbaroffa, ufingthis exceeding cheerfulnefs of his foldicrs, 
weighed up the fourteen gallies he had funk. Knollcs. 

Here he left me, lingering here delay’d 
His parting kifs, and there his anchor weigh’d. Dryden. 

5. To examine ; to balance in the mind. 

Regard not who it is which fpeaketh, but weigh only what 
is fpoken. . Hooker. 

I have in equal balance juftly weigh’d 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer, 

And find our griefs heavier than our offences. Shak. H. IV. 
Ehe ripenefs or unripenefs of the occafion muft ever be well 

Baton. 

His majefty’s fpeedy march left that defign to be better 
weighed and digefted. Clarendon. 

You chofe a retreat, and not ’till you had maturely weighed 
the advantages of rifing higher, with the hazards of the 

fa ' x„ , den. 

All grant him prudent; prudence intereft weighs, 

And intereft bids him feck your love and praife. Dryden. 
1 he mind, having the power to fufpend the fatisfa&ion of 
any of its defires, is at liberty to examine them on all fides, 
and weigh them with others. Locke. 


He is the only proper judge of our perfections, who weighs 
the o-oodnefs of our actions by the fincerity of our intentions. 

Addifon’s Spectator. 

6. To Weigh down. To overbalance. 

Fear weighs d.wn faith with fhame. Daniel’s Civ. War. 

7. To Weigh down. To overburden ; to opprefs with weight; 
to deprefs. 

The Indian fig bov/eth fo low, as it taketh root again ; the 
plenty of the fap, and the foftnefs of the ftalk, making the 
bough, being overloaden, weigh down. Bacon. 

In thy blood will reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry; 

To weigh thy fpirits down. Milton. 

Her father’s crimes 

Sit heavy on hfer, and weigh down her prayers; 

A crown ufiirp’d, a lawful king depos’d, 

His children mtirder’d. Dryden’s Spanifh Fryar. 

My foul is quite weigh’d down with care, and alks 
The foft refrefhment of a moment’s fleep. Addifon’s Cato. 
Excellent perfons; tueighed down by this habitual farrow of 
heart, rather deftrve our compafliion than reproach. Addijon. 
To Weigh, v. n. 

1. To have weight. 

Exactly weighing and ftrangling a chicken in the fcaies, upon 
an immediate ponderation, we could diftover no difference in 
weight; but fuffering it to lie eight or ten hours; until it grew 
perfectly cold, it weighed moft fenfibly lighter. Brown. 

2. To be confidered as important; to have weight in the intel¬ 
lectual ballance. 

This objection ought to weigh with thofe, whofe reading is 
defigned for much talk and little knowledge. Locke. 

A wife man is then beft fatisfied, when he finds that the fame 
argument which weighs with him has tueighed with thoufands 
before him, and is fuch as hath born down all oppofition. AddiJ. 

3. To raife the anchor. 

When gath’ring clouds o’erfhadow all the Ikies, 

And Ihoot quick lightnings, weigh , my boys, he cries. Dry. 

4. To bear heavily ; to prefs hard. 

Can’ft thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d. 

And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the fluff ’d bofom of that perilous fluff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Weighed, adj. [from weigh.] Experienced. 

In an embafiy of weight, choice was made of fome fad per- 
fon of known experience, and not of a young man, not 
weighed in ftate matters. Bacon. 

We'igher. n.f. [from weigh.] He who weighs. 

WEIGHT, n.f. [ pi}7e> Saxon. ] 

1. Quantity meafured by the ballance. 

Tobacco cut and weighed, and then dried by the fire, lofeth 
weight ; and, after being laid in the open air, recovereth weight 
again. Bacon s Natural Hifory. 

Fain would I chuff a middle courfe to fleer; 

Nature’s too kind, and juftice tooftvere: 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring. 

On either fide, the father and :he king: 

Heav’n knows my heart is bent to favour thee; 

Make it but fcanty weight , and leave the reft to me. Dryd. 
Boerhaave fed a fparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own weight ; and yet there was no 
acid found in its body. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A mafs by which, as the ftandard, other bodies are examined. 

Juft balances, juft weights fhall ye have. Lev. xix. y6. 

Undoubtedly there were fuch weights which the phyficians 
ufed, who, though they might reckon according to th e weight 
of the money, they did not weigh their drugs with pieces of 
money. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

VVhen the balance is intirely broke, by mighty weights 
fallen into either fcale, the power will never continue long in 
equal divifion, but run intirely into one. Swift. 

3. Ponderous mafs. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than with¬ 
out; for that the weight, if proportionable, ftrengtheneth the 
finews by contracting them ; otherwife, where no contraction 
is needful, weight hindereth: as we fee in horferaces, men are 
curious to forefee that there be not the leaft weight upon the 
one horfe more than upon the other. In leaping with weights, 
the arms are firft caft backwards, and then forwards, with fo 
much the greater force. Bacon’s Natural Hifory , 

Wolfey, who from his own great ftore might have 
A palace or a college for his grave, 

Lies here interr’d : 

Nothing but earth to earth, no pond’rous weight 
Upon him, but a pebble or a quoit: 

If thus thou lie’ft negledted, what muft we 
Hope after death, who are but fhreds of thee ? Bp. Corbet. 
All their confidence 

Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Milton. 

Pride, like a gulf, fwallows Us up; our very virtues, when 
fo leavened, becoming weights and plummets to fink us to the 
deeper ruin* Government of the Toirgue. 
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Then fliyn the ill; and know, my dear, 

Kindnefs and conftancy will prove 
1 he only pillars fit to bear 

So vaft a 'Weight as that of love. _ Prior , 

4 . Gravity; heavinefs; tendency to the center. 

Heavinefs or weight is not here confidered as being fuch a 
natural quality, Whereby condenfed bodies do of themfelves 
tend downwards; but rather as being an afFeClion, whereby 
they may be meafured. Wilkins. 

The fhaft that (lightly was imprefs’d, 

Now from his heavy fall with weight increas’d, 

Drove through his neck. Dry den. 

What natural agent impel them foftrongly with a tranfverfe 
fioe blow againft that tremendous weight and rapidity, when 
whole worlds are falling? Bentley * 

5 . Prefiure; burthen; overwhelming power. 

Thou art no Atlas for fo great a weight. Sbakefpeare. 
So fhall the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning. Milton. 

We muft thofe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. Denham * 

The prince may carry the plough, but the weight lies upon 
the people. LEJlrange. 

Pofleflion’s load was grown fo great. 

He funk beneath the cumb’rous weight * Sivift. 

6 . Importance; power; influence; efficacy. 

How to make ye fuddenly an anfwer, 

In fuch a point of weight , fo near mine honour, 

In truth I know not Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

If this right of heir carry any weight with it, if it be the 
ordinance of God, muft not all be fubjeCt to it. Lrcke. 

To make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 

• and be of the more weight, other agreeable or difagreeable 
things fhould conftantly accompany thefe different ftates. Locke. 

An author’s arguments lofe their weight , when we are per- 
fuaded that he only writes for argument’s fake. Addifon. 
See, Lord, the forrows of my heart. 

Ere vet it be too late ; 

J S 

And hear my Saviour’s dying groans. 

To give thofe forrows weight. Addifon's Spectator. 

1 he folemnities that encompafs the magiftrate add dignity 
to all his actions, and weight to all his words. Atterbury. 

Weightily, adv. [from weighty .] 

1 . Heavily; ponderoufly. 

2 . Solidly ; importantly. 

Is his poetry the worfe, becaufe he makes his agents fpeak 
weightily and fententioufly ? Broome’s Notes on the OcLJfey. 
We'ightiness. n.f. [from weighty.] 

1 . Ponderofity; gravity; heavinefs. 

2 . Solidity; force. 

I fear I have dwelt longer on this paflage than the weightinefs 
of any argument in it requires. Locke . 

3 . Importance. 

The apparent defedt of her judgment, joined to the weighti¬ 
nefs of the adventure, caufed many to marvel. Hayward. 
We'ightless. adj [from weight .J 

I. Light; having no gravity. 

How by him balanc’d in th ezveightlcfs air ? 

Can’ft thou the wifdorn of his works declare? Sandys. 

1. Not poffible to be weighed. Improper. 

It muft both weightlef and immortal prove, 

Becaufe the centre of it is above. Dryden. 

Weighty, adj. [from weight .] 

1 . Heavy; ponderous. 

You have already weary’d fortune fo. 

She cannot farther be your friend or foe; 

But fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo vaeighty , that it flops her wheel. Dryden. 

2. Important; momentous; efficacious. 

I to your affiftance do make love, 

Mafking the bufinefs from the common eye 

For fundry weighty reafons. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

No fool Pythagoras was thought: 

Whilft he his weighty doCtrines taught. 

He made his lift’ning fcholars ftand. 

Their mouth ftill cover’d with their hand: 

Elfe, may-be, fome odd-thinking youth, 

Lefs friend to doCtrine than to truth. 

Might have refus’d to let his ears 

Attend the mufick of the fpheres. Prior. 

Thus fpoke to my lady the knight full of care. 

Let me have your advice in a weighty affair. Sivift. 

3 . Rigorous ; fevere. Not in ufe. 

If, after two days flhine, Athens contains thee, 

Attend our weightier judgment. Shakrf Timon. 

We'law ay. inter]. ['Phis I once believed a corruption of weal 
away , that is, hapginefs is gone : fo Junius explained it; but 
the Saxon exclamation is palapa, woe on woe: from welaway , is 
formed by corruption weladay. J Alas. 

Harrow now out, and wealaivay, he cried. 

What difmal day hath fent this curfed light! Spenfer , 
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Ah, welaway ! moft noble.lords, how can 
Your cruel eyes endure fo piteous fight ? P a, 
If'elaway , the while I was fo fond, ' 

To leave the good that I had in hond. c 

WE'LCOME. adj. [bienvenu, French; pilcunie, Saxon^ 
kom, Dutch.J ’ xon > ««/- 

1. Received with gladnefs; admitted willingly to anv n l, 

enjoyment; grateful; pteafing. ^ P ace or 

I ferve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. ShMp. gL /„ 

He, though not of the plot, will like it' 

And vvifli it fhould proceed; tor, unto men * 

Prcft with their wants, all change is ever welcome. B %h,r 
Here let me earn my bread, J j’ 

’Till oft invocated death 

Haflen the welcome end of all my pains* Lr-j 

He that knows how to make thole he converfes with eT’ 

has found the true art of living, and being welcome and valnid 
every where. . u 

2. To bid Welcome. To receive with profeffions of kindne^ 

Some flood in a row in fo civil a fafhion, as if to welcome 
us; and divers put their arms a little abroad, which is th ' 
gefture when they bid any welcome. .g W 

We'lcome* inter]. A form of falutation ufed to a new comer' 
elliptically ufed for you are welcome. * 

Welcome , he faid, 

O long expeCted to my dear embrace. Dryden 

Welcome , great monarch, to your own. Dryden 

Welcome, n.f 
J. Salutation of a new comer. 

Welcome ever fmiles, and farewel goes out fighing. Shake r p, 
Leontes opening his free arms, and weeping J * 

His welcome forth. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

2. Kind reception of a new corner. 

I fhould be free from injuries, and abound as much in the 
true caitfes of welcomes , as I fhould find want of the effefts 
thereof. sidmj. 

I look’d not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. Shalcef King Lear. 

Madam, new years may well expedt to find 
Wc come from you, to whom they are fo kind : 

Still as they pafs they court and (mile on you, 

And make your beauty as themfelves feem new. Waller, 
Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartiality keeps it, truth finds an entrance and a welcome 
to °- South's Sermons. 

1 o We'lcome. v. a. To falute a ne\y comer with kinJnefs. 

I know no caufe 

Why I fhould welcome fuch a gueft as grief, 

Save bidding farewel to fo fweet a gueft 

As my fweet Richard. Shakef. Richard II. 

T hey flood in a row in fo civil a fafhion, as if to welcome 
us. Baun. 

I bus we falute thee with our early fong, 

And welcome thee, and wifli thee long. Milton. 

J o welc ?)ie home 

His warlike brother, is Pirithous come Dryden. 

I he lark and linnet ftrain their warbling throats, 

To welceme in the Spring. Dryden. 

We'lcome to cur Houfe n.f. An herb. Ainfporth. 

We'lcomen t ss. n.J. [from ivelcome.] Gratefulnefs. 

Our joys, after fome centuries of years, may feem to have 
grown elder, by having been enjoyed fo many ages; yet will 
the y really ftill continue new, not only upon the fcores of their 
welcomenefs , but by their perpetually equal, becaufe infinite, 
diftance from a period. Boyle. 

We'lcomer. n. f [from welcome.] The faluter or receiver of 
a new comer. , 

barewel, thou woful welcomer of glory. Sbakefpeare. 
Weld, or Would, n.f. [luteola , Latin.] Yellow weed, or 
dyers weed. 

Its leaves are oblong and inti re : it has an anomalous flower, 
confifting of many diffimilar leaves : the fruit is globular, hol¬ 
low, and divided into three parts. The dyers ufe it for dying 
bright yellows and lemon colours ; and this is by fome fup- 
pofed to be the pi. nt ufed by the ancient Pidts in painting 
their bodies. Miller. 

To Weld, for To wield. Spenfer. 

To Weld. v. a. To beat one mafs into another, fo as to in¬ 
corporate them. 

Sparkling ox welding heat is ufed when you double up your 
iron to make it thick enough, and fo weld or work in the 
doubling into one another. Moxons Mech . Exer. 

We'lder. n.f. A term perhaps merely Irifh ; though it m a y 
be derived from To wield, to turn or manage: whence tttielder, 
welder. 

Such immediate tenants have o.thers under them, and fo a 
third and fourth in fubordination, ’till it comes to the welder, 
as they call him, who fits at a rack-rent, and lives mi f 
rably. ' Swt f‘; 

We'lfare. n.f [well and fare. ] Happinefs; fuccefs; prolperity. 

If friends 10 a government iorbear their affiance, they P u 
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it in the power of a few defperate men to ruin the Welfare of 
ihofe who are fuperiour to them in (Length and intereit. Add. 

* Difcretion is the perfection of reafoncunning is a kind of 
inffinet that only looks out after our immediate intereft and 
welfare Addifon s Spectator. 

To WELK. v. o. [Of this word in Spenfer I know not^-vell the 
'meaning: pealcan, in Saxon, is to roll ; wo'ken , in German, 
and relcen, in Saxon, are clouds; whence 1 fuppofe welk, 
welk or whilk is an undulation or corrugation, or corrugated 
or convolved body. Whilk is ufed for a fmall (hell fifti.] I o 
cloud; to obfeure. 

Now fad Winter welked hath the day, 

And Phoebus, weary of his yearly talk, 

Eftablidled hath his deeds in lowly lay. 

And taken up his inn in fifties hafk. Spenfer. 

As gentle Ihepherd in fweet eventide, 

When ruddy Phoebus ’gins to welk in Weft, 

Marks which do bite their hafty fupper beft. Fairy ghieen. 

Th z-welked Phcebus ’gan avale 
His weary wain. Spenfer. 

We'lked. ad]. Wrinkled; wreathed. 

Methought his eyes 

Were two full moons: he had a thoufand nofes. 

Horns welk'd and wav’d like the enridged fea. Shakrfpeare. 
We'lkin. n.f. [from pealcan, to roll, or pelcen, clouds, Sax.] 
The vifible regions of the air. Out of ufe, except in poetry. 
Ne in all the welkin was no cloud. Chaucer . 

He leaves the welkin way moft beaten plain, 

And rapt with whirling wheels inflames the fkycn, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fhine. Fa. SJt-i. 

The fwallow peeps out of her neft, 

And cloudy welkin clearerh. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Spur your proud horfes hard, and ride in blood : 

Amaze the welkin with your broken ftaves. Shak. R. III. 
With feats of arms 

From either end of heav’n the welkin burns. Milton . 

Now my tafk is fmoothly done, 

I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bow’d welkin flow doth bend. Adilton. 

Their hideous yells 

Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

2 . Welkin Eye, is, I fuppofe, blue eye; fkycoloured eye. 

Yet were it true 

To fay this boy were like me! Come, fir page, 

Look on me with your welkin eye , fweet villain. Sbakefpeare. 
WELL. n.f. [pelle, poell, Saxon.] 

1 . A fpring ; a fountain ; a fource. 

Begin then, fillers of the facred well. 

That from beneath the feat of Jove doth fpring. Milton. 

As the root and branch are but one tree, 

And well and ftream do but one river make; 

So if the root and well corrupted be, 

The ft ream and branch the fame corruption take. Davies. 

2 . A deep narrow pit of water. 

The mufcles are fo many ^//-buckets: when one of them 
a<fts and draws, ’tis neceftary that the other muft obey. Dryden. 

3 . The cavity in which flairs are placed. 

Hollow newelled flairs are made about a fquare hollow 
newel: fuppofe the weft -hole to be eleven foot long, and fix 
foot v ide, and we would bring up a pair of ftai»s from the firft 
floor eleven foot high, it being intended a fky-light fhall fall 
through the hollow newel. Moxon's Mech. Exer-. 

To Well. v.n. [peallan, Saxon.] Tofpring; to iflue as from 
a fpring. 

"I hereby a cryftal ftream did gently play. 

Which from a facred fountain we'led forth alway. Fa. f^u. 
The bubbling wave did ever freftily well. Fairy Khieen. 
A dreary corfe, 

All wallow’d in his own yet lukewarm blood, 

I hat from his wound yet welled frefh, alas ! Spenfer. 

Himfelf affifts to lift him from the ground, 

With clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out ,the 
wound. _ Dryden s ‘/En. 

Prom his two fprings. 

Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ftream. Thomfon's Summer. 
To Well. v. a. To pour any thing forth. 

To her people wealth they forth do well. 

And health to every foreign nation. Fairy Epueen. 

, ELL * ttdj. [Well feems to be fometimes an ad;e£Iive, though 
it is not always eafy to determine its relations.] 
l * Not fick; not unhappy. 

Mark, we ufe 

I o lay the dead are well. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
^ Lady, I am not well, elfe I fhould anfwer 
I'rom a full flowing ftomach. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In poifon there is phyfick; and this news. 

That would, had I been well, have made me fick, 

Being fick, hath in fome meafure made me well. Shakefp. 
While thou art well, thou mayeft do much good ; but when 
thou art lick* thou can’ft not tell what thou Shalt be able to do : 


it is not very much nor very good. Pew men mend with ftek- 
nefs, as there are but few who by travel and a wandering life 
become devout. Taylor s Guide to Devotion . 

Men under irregular appetites never think themfelves we!l 9 
fo long as they fancy they might be better; then from better 
they muft rife to beft. E Ejlrange. 

’Tis eafy for any, when weV, to give advice to them that 
are not. IVake's Preparation for Death. 

2 . Convenient; happy* 

Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord, who could get one to be his tenant. Carew q 
Charity is made the conftant companion and perfection ot 
all virtues ; and well it is for that virtue where it moft enters, 
and longeft flays. Sprat's Sermons. 

This exadtnefs is neceflary, and it would be well too, if it 
extended itfelf to common converfation. Locket 

It would have been well for Genoa, if fhe had followed 
the example of Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make 
any purchafe of lands in the dominions of a foreign prince. Ad. 

3 . Being in favour. 

He followed the fortunes of that family; and was well 
with Henry the fourth. Dryden. 

4 . Recovered from any ficknefs or misfortune. 

1 am forry 

For your difpleafure ; but all will fure be well. Sbakefpeare. 
Juft thoughts, and modeft expectations are ealily fatisfied. 
If we don’t over-rate our preteniions, all will be well. Collier. 

Well. adv. [will, Gothick ; pell, Saxon; wcl, Dutch; vel, 
Iflandick. 

1 . Not ill; not unhappily. 

Some fenfe, and more eftate, kind heav’n 
To this well- lotted peer has given : 

What then ? he muft have rule and fway ; 

Elfe all is wrong till lie’s in play. Prior * 

2 . Not ill ; not wickedly. 

My bargains, and well- won thrift he calls int’reft. Shak. 

Thou one bad a£t with many deeds well done 
May’ft cover. Milton. 

3 . Skilfully; properly. 

A private caution I know not well how to fort, unlefs I 
fhould call it political, by no means to build too near a great 
neighbour. Wotton * 

Beware and govern well thy appetite. Milton. 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heavenly praife fo well. Dryden. 

What poet would not mourn to fee 
His brother write as well as he ? Swift. 

4 . Not amifs ; not unfuccefsfully ; not erroneoufly. 

Solyman commended them for a plot fo well by them laid, 
more than he did the vidlory of others got by good fortune, not 
grounded upon any good leafon. Knolles. 

The foldier that philofopher ivell blam’di, 

Who long and loudly in the fchools declaim’d. Denha?n. 
’Tis ’almoft impoffible to trattflate verbally and well. Dryden. 

5 . Not infafficiently ; not defectively. 

The plain of Jordan wees well watered everywhere. Genejis. 
We are well able to overcome it. Num. xiii. 30 . 

The merchant adventurers being a ftrong company, and 
well underfet with rich men, held out bravely. Bacon. 

6 . To a degree that gives pleafure. 

I like well, in fome places, fair columns upon frames of 
carpenters work. Bacon, 

7 . With praife ; favourably. 

All the world fpeaks well of you. Pope. 

8 . Well is fometimes like the French bien, a term of conceffion. 

I he knot might Well be cut, but untied it could notbe. Sidney * 
To know 

In meafure what the mind can well contain. Milton, 

9 . It is a word by which fomething is admitted as the ground 
for a conclufion. 

Well, let’s away, and fay how much is done. Sbakefpeare. 
JVcll, by this author’s confeffion, a number fuperior are 
for the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover. Swift. 

10 . As well as. Together with ; not lefs than. 

Coptos was the magazine of all the trade from ^Ethiopia, 
by the Nile, as well as of thofe commodities that came from 
the weft by Alexandria. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

11. Well is him or me ; bene ejl , he is happy. 

Well is him that dwelleth with a wife of underftanding, and 
that hath not flipped with his tongue. Eccluf. xxv. 8 . 

12 . Well nigh. Nearly; almoft. 

freed well nigh half tV angelick name. Milton. 

13. It is ufed much in compofition, to exprefs arly thins rtaht.* 

laudable, or not defective. ' o 5 > 

Antiochus underftanding him not be well affected to his af¬ 
fairs, provided for his own fafety. 2 Mac, iv 2 r 

There may be fafety to the will- affeaed Perfians;' but to 

thofe which do confpire againft us, a memorial of de- 
itruction. 


c , 1J( . Ejlh. 

ohould a whole hoft at once difeharge the bow. 

My well- aim’d ihaft with death prevents the foe. 
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W E L 

What «#//-appointed leader fronts us here ? Shakefp. 
IV ?ZZ-apparel’d April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. Shakefp. Romeo and "Juliet. 

The pow’r of wjfdom march’d before, 

And ere the facrificing throng he join’d, 

Admonifh d thus his ^//-attending mind. Pope. 

Such mufick 
Before was never made. 

But when of old the fons of morning fung* 

Whilft the Creator great 
His conftellations fet". 

And the ^//-balanc’d world on hinges hung* Milton. 
Learners muft at firft be believers, and their mailer’s rules 
having been once made axioms to them, they millead thofe 
who think it fufficient to excufe them, if they go out of 
their way in a w?//-beaten track. Roche. 

He chofe a thoufand hotfe, the flow’r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 

T o bear him back, and fhare Evander’s grief; 

A w<?//-becoming, but a weak relief. Dryden. 

1 hofe oppofed files, 

Which lately met in the inteftine fhock. 

And furious clofe of civil butchery. 

Shall now, in mutual zcWZ-befeeming rank, 

March all one way. Shakefp. Hen. IV\ 

O cr the Elean plains, thy ^//-breath’d harfe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the courfe. Dryden. 

More difmal than the loud difploded roar 
Of brazen enginry, that ceafelefs ftorms 
1 he bafticn of a well- built city. Philips. 

He conducted his courfe among the fame well-chofcn 
friendfhips and alliances with which he began it. Addifon. 
My foil corrupts a ^//-derived nature 
With his inducement. Shakefpeare. 

If good accrue, ’tis conferr’d meft commonly on the bale 
and infamous ; and only happening fometimes to zc\?ZZ-de- 
fervers. Dryden. 

It grieves me he fhould defperately adventure the lofs of his 
WZ-eieferving life. Sidney , b. ii. 

hat a pleafure is well- directed ftudy in the fearch of 
tlut ^ • Locke. 

A certain fpark of honour, which rofe in her zer/Z-difpofed 
mind, made her fear to be alone with him, with whom alone 
file delired to be. Sidney, b. ii. 

1 he unprepoftefled, the £u<?//-difpofed, who both together 
maxe much the major part of the world, are affedled with a 
due fear of thefe things. South’s Sermons. 

A clear idea is that, whereof the mind hath fuch a full 
and evident perception, as it does receive from an outward 
object, operating duly on a zu<r//-difpofed organ. Locke. 

Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage ; 

Adtium furveys the zr^ZZ-dilputed prize. Dryd&t. 

I he ways of well-d oing are in number even as many, as 
are the kinds of voluntary adtions : fo that whatfoever we do 
in this world, and may do it ill, we fhew ourfelves therein 
by ztv/Z-doing to be wife. Hooker , b. ii. 

1 he confcience of well- doing may pafs for a recom¬ 
mence. HEJhange. 

God will judge every man according to his works ; to 
tnem, who by patient continuance in well- doing, endure 
through the heat and burden of the day, he will give the re¬ 
ward oi their labour. Rogers s Sermons, 

As far the fpear T throw. 

As flies an arrow from the well- drawn bow. Pope. 

hair nymphs and w<?//-drefs’d youths around her fhone. 
But ev’ry eye was fixt on her alone. Pope. 

Such a doclrine in St. James’s air, 

Shou’d chance to make the ztvZZ-dreft rabble flare. Pope. 

I he defire c 5 f efl-Gem, riches, or power, makes men efpoufe 
the ztWZ-endowed opinions in fafliion. Locke. 

We ought to ftand firm in rurZZ-eftablifhed principles, and 
not be tempted to change for every difficulty. Watts. 

Echenus fage, a venerable man ! 

Whole zwZZ-taught mind the prefent age furpafs’d. Pope. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, though difguifed, a 
zivZZ-eyed man may happily difeover. Spenfer on Ireland. 
How fweet the products of a peaceful reign ? 

The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting flrain : 

The well- fill’d palace, the perpetual feaft ; 

A land rejoicing, and a people bleft. Pope. 

Turkifh blood did his young hands imbrue. 

From thence returning with deferv’d applaufe, 

Againft the Moors his wr/Z-flefh’d fword he draws. Dryden. 

I aireft piece of wcll-f orm’d earth, 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. Waller. 

A rational foul can be no more difeerned in a ^//-formed, 
'than ill-fhaped infant. Locke. 

A well-formed propofition is fufficient to communicate the 
knowledge of a fubjedt. Watts. 

Oh ! that I’d dy’d before the well -fought wall ! 

Had fome diftinguifh’d day renown’d my fall. 

All Greece had paid my iolemn funerals. Pope. 

Good men have a zcf/Z-grounded hope in another life ; and 
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ai 


■rfddijon. 


Pope. 


re as certain of a future recompence, as of th P k • i 
God. cne being of 

Let nini, well -hammer d foies protect thy feet ^ er bmy t 
Through freezing fnows. ' g , 

The camp of the heathen was ftrono- an j JjK/ Triv p. 
and compafied round with horfemen. & W melted, 

Among the Romans, thofe who faved the life of ^ - V ‘ 7 * 
were drefTed in an oaken garland; but among: us \v‘ Z f n > 
been a mark of fuch mil- intentioned perfons as 1?, ? as 
tray their country. be- 

He, full of fraudful arts, 

This w^//-invented tale for truth imparts n 

1 uider ^ enqU ‘ ry ’ g0t t0 the “'^-Uown houfe oPig. 

^ Soon as thy letters trembling I undofe, *'%■ 

T hat atV/-known name awakens all my woes 
Where proud Athens rears her tow’ry head 
With opening ftreets, .and fhining ftrucftures fpread 
She paft, delighted, with the WZ-known feats ’ p , 
From a confin’d well- manag’d ftore, ‘ 

You both employ and feed the poor. -m -,, 

A noble foul is better pleas’d with a zealous vindicator of 
liberty, than with a temporizing poet, or wetf-manner’d court 
Have, and one who is ever decent, becaufe he is naturally l ' 

Vi e ' 7Jrn • Dryden’s Dedication to Juvenal 

Well- meaners think no harm ; but for the reft 

Things facred they pervert, and filence is the beft. Dryden 
By craft they may prevail on the weaknefs of fome well 
meaning men to engage in their defigns. Rogers’s Sermons 
He examines that well- meant, but unfortunate, lie of the 
conqueft of France. Arbutbnot 

A critick fuppofes he has done his part, if he proves*! 
Writer to have fail’d in an expreffion ; and can it be wonder’d 
at, if the poets feem refolved not to own themfelves in any 
error ? for as long as one fide defpifes a well-me ant endea¬ 
vour, the other will not be fatisfied with a moderate appro- 

bat ,!° n ’ r . Pope’s Preface to his Works. 

Many iober, zut’iZ-minded men, who were real lovers of 
the peace of the kingdom, were impofed upon. Clarendon. 
Jarring int’refts of themfelves create 
7 V according mufick of a well-mix’d ft ate. p 0 p e . 

When the blaft of winter blows. 

Into the naked wood he goes; 

And feeks the tufky boar to rear, 

With ^//-mouth’d hounds, and pointed fpear. Dryden. 
The applaufe that other people’s reafon gives to virtuous 
and well-ordered actions. is the proper guide or children, till 
they grow able to judge for themfelves. Locke. 

f lie fruits of unity, next unto the well-p leafing of God, 
w hich is all in all, are towards thofe that are without the 
church ; the other toward thofe that are within. Bacon. 

The exercife of the offices of charity is always well- plea- 
fing to God, and honourable among men. Atterbury. 

My voice fhall found, as you do prompt mine ear* 

And I will ftoop, and humble my intents 
I o your zfrZZ-pra&is’d wife directions. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

I he well- proportion’d fhape, and beauteous lace, 

Shall never more be feen by mortal eyes. Dryden. 

’Twas not the hafty product of a day, 

But the well- ripen’d fruit of wife delay. Dryden, 

Procure thofe that are frefli gathered, ftrait, fmooth, and 
well-rooted. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

If I fhould inftruCt them to make ztWZ-running verfes, they 
want genius to give them ftrength. Dryden. 

I he eating of a zt^ZZ-feafoned difh, fuited to a man’s pa¬ 
late, may move the mind, by the delight itfelf that accom¬ 
panies the eating, without reference to any other end. Locke. 
Inftead of wfll-fct hair, baldnefs. If a. iii. 24. 

Abraham and Sarah were old, and avZZ-ftricken in age. Genejis. 
Many well-fl taped innocent virgins are waddling like big- 
bellied women. Spectator , N 127. 

We never fee beautiful and zzWZ-tafted fruits from a tree 
choaked with thorns and briars. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

The well- tim’d oars 

With founding ftrokes divide the fparkling waves. Smith. 

VV ifdom’s triumph is well-t im’d retreat, 

As hard a fcience to the fair as great. P°P e ’ 

Mean time we thank you for your well- took labour. 

Go to your reft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Oh you are zvell-tun’d now; but I’ll let down the pegs 
that make this mufick. Shakefp. Othello. 

Her well-twrn’d neck he view’d. 

And on her fhoulders her diftievel’d hair. Dryden. 

A well- weighed judicious poem, which at firft gams no 
more upon the world than to be juft received, inlinuates it¬ 
felf bv infenfible degrees into the liking of the reader. Dryden. 

He rails 

On me, my bargains, and my zwZZ-won thrift, . 

Which he calls intereft. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

Each by turns the other’s bound invade, 

As, in fome zvell- wrought picture, light and ihade. Pope- 
WeYladay. inter]edi. [This is a corruption of vcelawap. See 

Welaway.] Alas. _ ,, 

G well- 
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O welladay, mifaefs Ford, having an honed man toi your 
1 fhand to <rive him fuch caufe of fulpicion. Shakefpewt. 
r 'A i,’ wZlkday ! I’m fhent with baneful (mart. Gay. 
Wri LBE'XNG. n.f. {well and be.] Happinefs ; profperity. 

Man is not to depend upon the uncertain difpofitions of 
men for his wMbeing, but onW on God and his own 
n . . Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 

For whofe wellbeing 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal. 

Thou haft provided all things. Milton s Par. Loft , b. vm. 
The moft facred ties of duty are founded upon gratitude : 
fuch as the duties of a child to his parent, and of a fubjed to 
his fovereign. From the former there is required love and 
honour, in recompence of being; and from the latter obe¬ 
dience and fubjeCtion, in recompence of protection and well- 
. South’s Sermons. 

All things are fubfervient to the beauty, order, and well¬ 
being of the whole. L’EJlrange. 

He who does not co-operate with this holy fpirit, receives 
none of thofe advantages which are perfeding of his nature, 
and neceflary to his wellbeing. Spectator , N°. 57 1. 

Wellbo'rn. n.f Not meanly defeended. 

One whofe extraction from an antient line. 

Gives hope again that wellborn men may fhine. Wallet. 

Heav’n, that wellborn fouls infpires. 

Prompts me, through lifted fwords, and rifing fires, 

To rufli undaunted to defend the walls. Dryden. 

Wellbre'd. adj. [well and bredd\ Elegant of manners 5 polite. 
None have been with admiration read, 

But who, befides their learning, were wellbrcd. Rofcom. 
Both the poets were wellbred and well-natur’d. Dryden. 
Wcllbred fpaniels civilly delight. 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. Pope. 

WellnaYuREd. adj. [well and nature. J Good-natured; 
kind. 

Welldo'ne. interjell. A word of praife. 

Welldone , thou good and faithful fervant. Matt. xxv. 21. 
WellfaYoured. adj. [well and favour.] Beautiful; plea- 
ling to the eye. 

His wife feems to be wellfavoured. I will ufe her as the 
key of the cuckoldy rogue’s coffer. Shakefpeare . 

Wellme / t. interj. [well and meet.~\ A term of falutation. 

Once more to-day wellmet , diftemper’d lords ; 

The king by me requefts your prefence ftraight. Shakefp . 

On their life no grievous burthen lies. 

Who are wellnatur’d, temperate and wife : 

But an inhuman and ill-temper’d mind, 

Not any eafy part in life can find. Denham. 

The manners of the poets were not unlike ; both of them 
were well-bred, wellnatured , amorous, and libertine at leaft 
in their writings ; it may be alfo in their lives. Dryden. 

Still with efteem no lefs convers’d than read ; 

With wit wellnatur’d and with books well-bred. Pope . 

We-llnVgh. adv. [well and nigh.'] Almoft. 

The fame fo fore annoyed has the knight. 

That zvellnigh choaked with the deadly ftink. 

His forces fail. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

My feet were almoft gone : my fteps had wellnigh llipt. Pf. 
England was wellnigh ruined by the rebellion of the barons, 
and Ireland utterly negleCted. Davies. 

Whoever fhall read over St. Paul’s enumeration of the 
duties incumbent upon it, might conclude, that wellnigh the 
whole of chriftianity is laid on the fhoulders of charity 
alone. Sprat’s Sermons. 

Notwithftanding a fmall diverfity of pofitions, the whole ag¬ 
gregate of matter, as long as it retained the nature of a chaos, 
would retain wellnigh an uniform tenuity of texture. Bentley. 
WellspeYt. adj. Palled with virtue. 

They are to lie down without any thing to fupport them in 
their age, but the confcience of a wellfpent youth. L’EJlrange. 

What a refrefhment then will it be to look back upon a 
wellfpent life ? Calamy s Sermons. 

The conftant tenour of their wellfpent days, 

No lei’s deferv’d a juft return of praife. Pope. 

We'llspring. n.f. [poelljeppjuj, Saxon.] Fountain ; fource. 
The fountain and welljpring of impiety, is a refolved pur- 
pofe of mind to reap in this world, what fenfual profit or 
fenfual pleafure foever the world yieldeth. Hooker. 

Underftanding is a wellfpring of life. Prov. xvi. 22. 

WellwiYler. n.f. [well and wilier.'] One who means 
kindly. 

Difarming all his own countrymen, that no man might 
flew Himfelf a wcllwiller of mine. Sidney , b. ii. 

There are fit occaiions miniftred for men to purchafe to 
themfelves weliwillers by the colour, under which they of¬ 
tentimes profecute quarrels of envy. Hooker. 

WtLLwPsH. n.f. [well and wijh.] A wifh of happinefs. 

Let it not enter into the heart of any one that hath a well- 
wijh for his friends or poftcrity, to think of a peace with 
France, till the Spanifh monarchy be entirely torn from it. Add. 
WellwFsher. n.f. [from weilwif}.] One who wifhes the 
good of another. 
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The actual traitor is guilty of perjury in the eve of the 
law • the fecret wellwijher of the caufe is fo before the tribu¬ 
nal of confcience. Addifon s Freeholder , N°. 6. 

Betray not any of your wellwifhers into the like inconve- 

niencies! T*? 1 ’ 

No man is more your fincere weilwifoer than myfelf, or 

more the fincere wellwijher of your family. Pope. 

Welt. n.f. A border; a guard ; an edging. 

Little low hedges made round like welts, with fome pretty 
pyramids, I like well. Bacon. 

Certain feioli, or fmatterers, are bufy in the flarts and out- 
fides of learning, and have fcarce any thing of folid literature 
to recommend them. They may have lome edging 01 tr n n_ 
ming of a fcholar, a welt, or fo ; but no more. B.johnfon. 
To Welt. v.a. [from the noun.] To few any thing with a border. 
To We'lter. v.n. [pealran, Saxon; weltercn, Dutch; volu- 
tari, Lat.] 

1. To roll in water or mire. 

Fie muft not float upon his watry bier . 

Unweep’d, nor welter to the parching winds. Milton. 

The companions of his fall o erwhelm d 
He foon difeerns ; and welt’ring by his fide 
The next himfelf. Milton s Pat . Loft , b. i. 

The gafping head flies oft ; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood. Dryden. 

He fung Darius, great and good, 

By too fevere a fate. 

Fallen from his high eftate, 

And welt’ring in his blood. Dryden s St. CeciUa. 

2 . To roll voluntarily ; to wallow. 

If a man inglut himfelf with vanity, or welter in filthinefs 
like a fwine, all learning, all goodnefs is foon forgotten. Afcham. 
Wemm. n.f. [pern, Saxon.] A Ipot; a fear. 

Although the wound be healed, yet the zvenune or fear ftill 
remaineth. Brerewood on Languages. 

Wen. n.f. [pen, Saxon.] A flefhy or callous excreicence, or 
protuberance. 

Warts are faid to be deftroy’d by the rubbing them with a 
green elder flick, and then burying the flick to rot in muck. 
It would be tried with corns and wens , and fuch other ex- 
crefcences. Bacon s A at. Hijl. 

Mountains feem but fo many wens and unnatural protube¬ 
rances upon the face of the earth. More. 

The poet reje&s all incidents which are foreign to his 
poem : they are wens and other excrefcences, which belong 
not to the body. Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 

A promontory wen with griefly grace. 

Stood high upon the handle of his face. Dryden. 

WENCH, n.f. [pencle, Saxon.] 

1. A young woman. 

What do I, filly wench y know what love hath prepared for 
me ? Sidney , b. ii. 

Now—how doft thou look now ? Oh ill-ftarr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy fmock ! when we fhall meet at eompt, 

This look of thine will hurl my foul from heav’n. 

And fiends will fnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl, 

Ev’n like thy chaftity. Shakejp. Othello. 

Thou wouldft perfwade her to a worfe offence 
Than that, whereof thou didft accufe her wench. Donne . 

2. A young woman in contempt; a ftrumpet. 

But the rude zvench her aufwer’d nought at all. Spenfer. 
Do not play in wench- like words with that 
Which is fo ferious. Shakefp. Gymbcline. 

Men have thefe ambitious fancies. 

And wanton wenches read romances. Prior. 

3. A ftrumpet. 

It is not a digreffion to talk of bawds in a difeourfe upon 
wenches. Spectator, N° 266, 

WeYcher. n.f. [from zvench.] A fornicator. 

He muft be no great eater, drinker, or fleeper ; no game- 
fter, wencher , or fop. Crew’s Cojmology. 

To Wend. v.n. [penban, Saxon.] 

1. To go ; to pafs to or from. This word is nowobfolete, but 
its preterite went , is ftill in ufe. 

Back to Athens fhall the lovers wend 
With league, whofe date till death fhall never end. Shakefp. 
They went on, and inferred, that if the world were a liv¬ 
ing creature, it had a foul. Bacon's Nat. Hi/}. 

Then Rome fhall wend to Benevento ; 

Great feats fhall he atchieve ! Arbuthnot. 

2 . To turn round. It feems to be an old fea term. 

A fhip of 600 tons will carry as good ordnance as a fhip 
of 1200 tons; and though the greater have double the num¬ 
ber, the lefler will turn her broadfides twice, before the 
greater can wend once. 

WeYnel. n.f. [a corrupted word for zveanling.] 
newly taken from the dam. 

Pinch never thy wen 1 els of water or meat. 

If ever ye hope for to have them good neat. 

We'nny. adj. [from wen.] Having the nature of a wen. 

Some perfons, fo deformed with thefe, have fulpeded them 
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An animal 
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to be wenny . 
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WET 


Went. prct. See Wend and Go. 

Wept. pret. and part, of weep. 

She for joy tenderly wept. Milton. 

v\ ere. of the verb to be. 

■to gi\e our lifter to one uncircumcifed, were a reproach 
unto us. ^ Gen. xxxiv. 14. 

In infufions in things that are of too high a fpirit, you 
we e better pour off the firft infufion, and ufe the latter. Bacon. 
Henry divided, as it were, 

The perfon of himfelf into four parts. DaniePs Civil War. 
As though there lucre any feriation in nature, or jufitium's 
imaginable in profcfiions, this feafon is termed the phyftcians 
vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He had been well allur’d that art 
And condutft: were of war the better part. Drvden 

Were. n.f. Adam. See Wear. y ' 

O river ! let thy bea be turned from fine gravel to weeds and 
mud; let fome unjuft niggards make weres to fpoil thy beauty. Sid. 
Vv ert. the fecund perfon lingular of the preterite of to be. 

Thou Wert heard B . Johnfcn. 

O that thou wert as my brother. Cant. viii. 1. 

Ail join'd, and thou of many it 'ert but one. Dryden. 
w er fh. ivearth, vyrth. n. f. Whether initial or final in the 
names of places, Signify a farm, court, or village, from the 
. Saxon pccp.tiig, ufed by them in the fame fenfe. Gib/on'sCam. 
We'sil. n.j. See Wesand. 

The wefl, or windpipe, we call afpera arteria. Bacon. 
Wesi. n.f. [peyr, Saxon; wejl, Dutch.] The region where 
the fun gees below the horizon at the equinoxes. 

The wef yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day : 

Now Spurs the lated traveller apace. 

To gain the timely inn. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

The moon in level’d wejl was fet. Milton. 

All bright Phoebus views in early morn, 

Or when his evening beams the wejl adorn. Pope. 

W est. adj. Being towards, or coming from, the region of 
the Setting Sun. 

A mighty ftrong wejl wind took away the locufts. Ex. x. 
Phis 1 hail be your wejl border. Num. xxxiv. 6. 

The Phenicians had great fleets ; So had the Carthaginians, 
which is yet farther wejl. Bacon 

W est. adv. JTo the weft of any place. 

Wejl of this foreft, 

In goodly form comes on the enemy. Sbakefpeare. 

What earth yields in India eaft or wejl. Milton. 

Wejl from Orontes to the ocean. Milton . 

Wentering, adj. PalTing to the weft. 

The ftar that rofe at evening bright, 

^ Toward hcav ns defeent had Hop’d his wejlermg wheel. Milt. 

Westerly, adj. [from wef.] Tending or being towards 

the weft. ’ . .< 

Thefe bills give us a view of the moft eaftcrly, Southerly, 
and wejlerly parts of England. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

W r e'stern. adj. [from wef.] Being in the weft, or toward 
the part where the fun Sets. 

Now fair Phcebus ’gan decline in hafte 
His weary waggon to the wejlern vale. Spenfer. 

The wejlern part is a continued rock. Add Jon. 

W e'stward. adv. [pepyeapb, Saxon.] .Towards the weft. 

By water they found the fea wef ward from Peru, which is 
always very calm. Abbot's Defcription of the World. 

The grove of Sycamore, 

That wef weird rooteth from the city fide. Sbakefpeare. 

\\ hen wef ward like the fun you took your way, 

And from benighted Britain bore the day. Dryden. 

The ftorm flies. 

From wef ward, when the Ihow’ry kids arife. Addifon. 

At home then ftay, 

Nor wef ward curious take thy way. Prior 

We'stwar dly. adv. [from wef ward.] With tendency to the 
weft. 

If our loves faint, and wef war dly decline ; 

To me thou falfely thine. 

And I to thee mine actions Shall difguife. Donne. 

Wet. adj. [peer, Saxon; waed, Danifh.J 

1. Humid ; having fome moifture adhering. 

They are wet with the fhow’rs of the mountains. Job. xxiv. 
The foals of the feet have great affinity with the head, and 
the mouth of the ftomach ; as going wet-fhod to thofe ’ that 
ufe it not, afte&eth both. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

2 . Rainy ; watery. 

Wet weather Seldom hurts the moft unwife. Dryden. 
WET. n.f. Water; humidity; moifture; rainy weather. 

Plants appearing weather’d, ftubby, and curled, is the 
efleSt of immoderate wet. Bacon. 

^ Now the fun, with more effectual beams. 

Had cheer’d the face of the earth, and dry’d the wet 
From drooping plant. Milton's Par. Regain'd. 

i uberofes will not endure the wet ; therefore fet your pots 
into the conferve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 

You. maftti s nuing-coat turn miide out, to prelerve the 
cutlide from wet. Sivift. 
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Fo Wet. v. a. [from the noun.]' 

1. To humedate; to moiften; to make to have moifi 

rent. - a dh« 

Better learn of him, that learned be 
And han been watered at the mufes well • 

The kindly dew drops from the highe/tree 
And wets the little plants, that lowly dwell * 

A drop of water running Swiftly over ’ , W, 

^t the thirfty earth wfth falling "****«• ** 

2. To drench with drink. & * Milt 

. 4 “a]“htgh“ l ‘ r ib <. 

"SSS s “‘ oATft. 

I am a tainted ivether of the flock 

„„ *. •/>-..». 

■ s ” d “V“ jv?«6 

Although there be naturally of horfes bulls^' ^ rr!Urs ' 
more males than females ■ yet artificially, that is, bymS 
geldings, oxen, ana weathers, there am fewer f r § 
When Blowzelind expir’d, the weather's bell 
Before the drooping flock toll’d forth her knell r 

It is much more difficult to find a fat weather ftnn ;f u 
that fpecies were fairly knock’d on the head ’ « ^ 

W lm T midUy. ^ “'• ] ^ ^ ° f bdn S ^ 

The uetnef, of thefe bottoms often fpoils tl, em for 

T C< w „ r j , Mortimer's Hujbtmdn 

T 0 Wex. v.a [corrupted from vsax by Spenfer, for a rhyme' 
and imitated by Dryden.] To grow; to increufc. } ’ 

She firft taught men a woman to obey ; 

But when her Ion to man’s eftate did wex 

She it furrender’d. Ary Sun., h. ii. 

bhe trod a wexing moon, that foon wou’d wane 
And drinking borrow’d light, be fill’d again. Drvden 
Counting fev’n from noon, 7 ' 

Nis Venus hour, and in the wexing moon. Dnder 
W e'zand.. n. f. [fee wefand. ] The windpipe. 

Air is inguftible, and by the rough artery, or wezand, con¬ 
ducted into the lungs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whale, n.f. [hpale, Saxon.] The Iargeft of fifti; the larked: 
ol the animals that inhabit this globe. 

God created the great whales. Genefs. 

i Barr’d up with ribs of whale- bone, {he did leefe 
Noneof thowhale's length, for it' reach’d her knees. Bp.Corbet. 

The greateft whale that fwims the fea, 

Does inftantly my pow’r obey. Swift. 

Whame. n.f. J ' 

Tne whame , or burrel-fly, is vexatious to horfes in Summer, 
not by ftinging, but by their bombylious noife, or tickling 
them in flicking their nits on the hair. Derham. 

Wha'ly. adj. [See weal.] Marked in ftreaks. 

A bearded goat, whofe rugged hair. 

And whaly eyes, the Sign of jealoufy, 

W^as like the perfon’s felf, whom he did bear. Fa. Ehieen. 
Wharf, n.f. [warf, Swedifh ; werf, Dutch.] A perpendi¬ 
cular bank or mole, raifed for the convenience of lading or 
emptying veffels. 

Duller {hould’ft thou be, than the fat weed. 

That roots itfelf in eafe on Lethe’s wharf, 

Would'ft thou not ftir in this. Sbakcjp. Hamlet. 

1 here were not in London ufed fo many wharfs, or keys, 
for the landing of merchants goods. Child on Trade. 

W"ha rfage. n. f [from wharf.] Dues for landing at a wharf. 
VVharfinger. n.f. [from wharf.] One who attends a wharf. 

I oVVhurr, v.n. To pronounce the letter r with too much 
force. Rift. 

What, pronoun, [hpaet, Saxon; wat, Dutch.] 

1. That which. 

What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on ; what toYpeak, 

I am content to hear. Sbakcfp. Winter Tale. 

In thefe cafes we examine the why, the what, and the 
how of things. L'Ef range. 

He’s with a fuperftitious fear not aw’d. 

For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryden. 

A Satire on one of the common Stamp, never meets with 
that approbation, as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence. Addifon. 

Mark what it is his mind aims at in the queftion, and not 
what words he expreffes. Locke. 

If any thing be ftated in a different manner from what you 
like, tell me freely. Pope to Swift. 

Whatever commodities lie under the greateft discourage¬ 
ments from England, thofe are what they are moft induftrious 
in cultivating. Swift* 

2. Which part. 

If we rightly eftimate things, what in them is purely owing 
to nature, and what to labour, vve Shall find ninety-nine parts 
of ahundred are wholly to beputon the account of labour. Locke, 

2* Some- 
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J, S ° m p^," g t ^FTTTpoVaT, d i could tear her. Sbakefpeare. 

Vvhe h the f r f Tt wte the ftrortnefs of his forefight, the ftrength 
r h- w 1 or the dialing of his fufpicions, or what .t was, 

° f ,Tr is that the perpetual troubles of his fortunes could 
ve been without*fome main errors in his nature Bacon 
^Cottiets are rather gazed upon than wifely obferved; that 
nuUt kind of comet for magnitude, colour, placing in the 
or laftino - , produceth what kind of effedl. Bacon. 

See what natures accompany what colours; for by that you 
fh u induce colours by producing thofe natures. Bacon. 

^ Shew what aliment is proper for that intention, and what 
intention is proper to be purfued in fuch a conftitution. A,huth. 

- An interjeflion by way of furprife or queftion. 

5 * ‘ What! canft thou not forbear me half an hour, 

Then eet thee gone, and dig my grave thyielf ? Sbakefpeare. 
What Tf I advance an invention of my own to Supply the 
defea of our new writers. Dryden sjuvena . 

e What Though. What imports it though? notwithftanding. 

An elliptical mode of fpeech. , , . , 

What though a child may be able to read; there is no doubt 
but the meaneft among the people under the lavv had been as 
able as the priefts themfelves were to offer iacnfice, did this 
make facrifice of no efted ? Hooker. 

What though none live my innocence to tell, 

I know it; truth may own a generous pride, 

I clear myfelf, and care for none befide. Dryden. 

7 . What Time, What Day. Atthe time when; on the day when. 

What day the genial angel to our fire 
Brought her, more lovely than Pandora. Milton. 

Then balmy deep had charm’d my eyes to reft, 

JVhat time the morn myfterious vifions brings, 

While purer {lumbers fpread their golden wings. Pope. 

Me foie the daughter of the deep addrefs’d ; 

What time with hunger pin’d, my abfent mates 
Roam’d the wild ifle in fearch of rural cates. Pope. 

8. [Pronoun interrogative.] Which of many ? interrogatively. 

What art thou. 

That here in defart haft thy habitance ? Fairy ghieen. 

What is’t to thee if he negleft thy urn, 

Or without fpices lets thy body burn ? Dryden . 

Whate’er I begg’d, thou like a dotard fpeak’ft 
More than is requifite; and what of this ? 

Why is it mention’d now. Dryden. 

What one of an hundred of the zealous bigots in all parties 
ever examined the tenets he is fo ftiff in ? Locke. 

W hen any new thing comes in their way, children afk the 
common queftion of a ftranger, what is it ? Locke. 

9. To how great a degree, ufed either interrogatively or demor.- 
ftratively. 

Am I fo much deform’d ? 

What partial judges are our love and hate ? Dryden. 

10. It is ufed adverbially for partly; in part. 

The enemy having his country wafted, what by himfelf, 
and what by the foldiers, findeth fuccour in no place. Spenfer. 

Thus, what with the war, what with the fweat, what with 
the gallows, and what with poverty, I am cuftom {hrunk. Sha. 

The year before, he had fo ufed the matter, that what by 
force, what by policy, lie had taken from the Chriftians above 
thirty fmall caftles. Knolles's Hif. of the Turks. 

When they come to call up the profit and lofs, what be¬ 
twixt force, intereft, or good manners, the adventurer efcapes 
well, if he can but get oft. L’ Eft range. 

What with carrying apples, grapes, and fewel, he finds him¬ 
felf in a hurry. L'Ef range. 

What with the benefit of their fituation, the art and parli- 
mony of their people, they have grown fo confiderable, that 
they have treated upon an equal foot with great princes. Tern. 

They live a popular life, and then what for bufinefs, plea- 
fures, company, there’s fcarce room for a morning’s reflexion. 

Norris . 

If thefe halfpence fhould gain admittance, in no long fpace 
of time, what by the clandeftine practices of the coiner, what 
by his own counterfeits and thofe of others, his limited quan¬ 
tity would be tripled. Swift. 

11. What Ho. An interjection of calling. 

What ho, thou genius of the clime, what ho, 

Ly’ft thou afleep beneath thefe hills of fnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs. Dryden. 

Wha ie\er. 1 prenouns, [from what and foever. JVJjatfo is 

, C not now in ute. 

VV H A TSOEVER. J 

I. Having one nature or another; being one or another either 
generically> fpecifically or numerically. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

Caftles, and whatjoevir, and to be 

Out of the king’s protection. Skakejpeare's HenryVIU. 
If thence he ’fcape into whatever world. Milton. 

In whatfoever (hape he lurk I’ll know. Milton. 

Wifely reftoring whatfoever grace 
It loft by change of times, or tongues or place. Denham. 
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Holy writ abounds in accounts of this nature^ as muen as 
any other hiftory whatfoever. Addifon s 1 ec c e>. 

No contrivance, no prudence whatfoever can deviate fron 
his fcheme, without leaving us worie than it fou J^ S ’ r ^ 

Thus whatever fuccefiive duration (hall be bounded at one 
end, and be all paft and prefent, mult come infinitely moi 
of infinity Bentleys Sermons. 

^Whatever is read differs as much from what is repeated wich- 
out book, as a copy does from an original. 

2 . Any thing, be it what it will. . /r 

Whatfoever our liturgy hath more than theirs, they 

Whatever thing 

The feythe of time mows down, devour. 

3. The fame, be it this or that. 

Be wbate'er Vitruvius was before. 
a. All that; the whole that; all particulars that. 

from hence he views with his black lidded eye, 

Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 

Whate er the ocean pales or fky inclips 
h thine. _ Shahefpear.. 

At once came forth whatever creeps. J-Tf 

Wheal. «.-/ [See Weal ] A puftule ; a fmall Veiling fil- 

led with matter. . , 

The humour cannot tranfpire, whereupon it corrupts and 

raife. little wheals or blifters. Wtfeman s surgery 

WHEAT, n.f. [vpeare, Saxon ; iveyele, Dutch; tnticum, Eat.J 

The arain of which bread is chiefly made. 

It hath an apetalous flower, difpofed into fpikes; eac i c 
them confifts of many ftamina which are included in a fqua- 
mofe flower-cup, having awns : the pointal riles in the center, 
which afterwards becomes an oblong leed, convex on one ude, 
but furrowed on the other: it is farinaceous, and mcloled by 
a coat which before was the flower-cup: thefe are produced 
finely, and colle&ed in a clofe fpike, being affixed to an in¬ 
dented axis. The fpecies are; 1. White or red wheat, 
without awn. 2. Red ivheat, in fome places called Kentiui 
wheat. 3. White ivheat. 4. Red-eared bearded wheat. 5. Cone 
wheat. 6. Grey wheat, and in fome places duck-bill wheat 
and grey pollard. 7. Polonian zuheat. 8. Many eared wheat. 

9. Summer wheat. 10. Naked bailey. 11. Rong giained 
wheat. 12. Six rowed wheat. 1 3. White eared wheat with 
long awns: Of all thefe forts cultivated in this country, the 
cone wheat is chiefly preferved, as it has a larger eai and a ful¬ 
ler grain than any other; but the leeds of all Ihould be annual- 
ly changed ; for if they are i >wn on the fame farm, they wifi 
not fucceed fo well as when the feed is brought trom a dinane 
country. Muler. 

He mildews the white wheat , and hurts the poor creature of 
the earth. Shaaefpeare s King Lear. 

Reuben went in the days of wbeat-hxrvefk. Gen. xxx. 
Auguft fhall bear the form of a y'oung man of a fierce afpeeft; 
upon his head a garland of wheat and rie. Peachain. 

Next to rice is wheat ; the bran of which is highly ace- 
feent. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The damfels laughing fly : the giddy clown 
Again upon a wheat-fhetd drops a down. Gay, 

Whea'ten. adj. [.from wheat.] Made of wheat. 

Of wheaten flour {halt thou make them. Exod xxix. 

Here fummer in her wheaten garland crown’d. Addijon . 
The aflize of wheaten bread is in London. Arbuth. 

His tafk it was the wheaten loaves to lay. 

And from the banquet take the bowls away. Pope , 

There is a project on foot for tranfporting our beft wheaten 
ftraw to Dunftable, and obliging us by law to takeoff yearly 
fo many tun of the ftraw hats. Swift. 

Whea'tear. n.f. A fmall bird very delicate. 

What cook would lofe her time in picking larks, wheatears , 
and other fmall birds. Swift. 

Whea'tplum. n.f. A fort of plum. Ainfworth. 

To Wheedle v.a. [Ofthis word I can find no etymology, 
though ufed by good writers, and Locke feems to mention it as 
a cant word.] To entice by foft words ; to flatter; to per- 
fuade by kind words. 

His bus’nefs was to pump and wheedle. 

And men with their own keys unriddle, 

To make them to themfelves give anfwers, 

For which they pay the necromancers. Hudibras. 

A fox flood licking of his lips at the cock, and zvbcedllng 
him to get him down. L'Ef range. 

His fire, 

From Mars his forge fent to Minerva's fchools 
To learn the unlucky art of wheedling fools. Dryden. 

He that firft brought the word (ham, ox wheedle, in ufe, put 
together as he thought fit, ideas he made it ftand for. Locke. 
A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimp’ring (he. 

Shall make him amble on a goflip's meflaie. Rowe. 

TL he world has never been prepared for thefe trifles by pre¬ 
faces, wheedled or troubled with excufes, Pupe. 
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Johnny wheedl'd, threaten’d, fawn’d, 
i ill Phillis all her trinkets pawn’d. Sivifi. 

Wheel. n.f. [ppeol, Saxon; wiel, Dutch; hioel, Iflandick.J 
A circular body that turns round upon an axis. 

Carnality within raifes all the combuftions without: this 
is the great wheel to which the clock owes its motion. Dec. P. 
1 he gafping charioteer beneath the ivheel 
Of his own car. Dryden. 

Fortune fits all breathlefs, and admires to feel 
A fate fo weighty, that it flops her wheel. Dryden. 

Some watches are made with four wheels , others with five. 

Locke . 

A wheel- plough is one of the befl and cafieft draughts. 

Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

2 . A circular body. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it bieak thy neck with following it. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3 . A carriage that runs upon wheels. 

I he ftar that rofe at ev’ning bright, 

T owards heav’n s defeent had ftopt his weftering wheel. 

Milton. 

. I hrough the proud ftreet fhe moves the publick gaze, 

1 he turning wheel before the palace flays. Pope. 

4 . An inftrument on which criminals are tortured. 

Let them pull all about mine cars, prefent me 
Death on the wheel, or at wild horfes heels. Shakefpeare: 

T hou art a foul in blifs, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

> or all the torments of her wheel 
May you as many pleafures fhare. Waller. 

His examination is like that which is made by the rack and 

w }‘ el . „ ' Addifcn. 

5 . 1 he inftrument of fpinning. 

Verfe fweetens care, however rude the found, 

AH at her work the village maiden fings; 

Nor as fhe turns the giddy wheel around. 

Revolves the fad viciflitudes of things. Gift'ard 

6 . Rotation ; revolution. 

Look not too long upon thefe turning wheels of viciftitude, 
left we become giddy. Bacon. 

According to the common viciftitude and wheel of things, 
the pioud and the infolent, after long trampling upon others, 
come at length to be trampled upon themfelves. South’s Sermons. 

7 . A compafs about; a tracl approaching to circularity. 

He throws his flight in many an airy wheel. Milton. 
To Wheel, v. n. [from the noun.J 

1 . To move on wheels. 

2 . To turn on an axis. 

T he moon carried about the earth always fhews the fame 
face to us, not once wheeling upon her own center. Bentley. 

3. x o revolve ; to have a rotatory motion. 

4 . To turn ; to have viciflitudes. 

5 . To fetch a compafs. 

Spies 

Held me in chace, that I was forc’d to wheel 
T. hrec or foui miles about. Shakefpeate's Gonolanus. 

You my Myrmidons, 

Mark what I fay, attend me where I wheel. Shakefpeare. 
Continually wheeling about, he kept them in fo flrait, that no 
man could, without great danger, go to water his horfe. Knol. 
He at hand provokes 

His rage, and plies him with redoubled ftrokes j 
Wheels as he it heels. Dryden 

Half thefe draw off, and coaft the fouth 
With flridteft watch : thefe other wheel the north : 

Our circuit meets full weft: as flame they part. 

Half wheeling to the fhield, half to the fpear. Milton. 

Now fmoothly fleers through air his rapid flight. 

Then wheeling down the fteep of heav’n he flics 
And draws a radiant circle o’er the fkics. Pope. 

6 . To roll forward. 

The courfe of juftice wheel’d about. 

And left thee but a very prey to time. Shakefpeare. 

Thunder 

Muft ivheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls. Milton. 

1 o Wheel, v. a. To put into a rotatory motion; to make to 
whirl round. 

Hcav’n rowl’d 

Her motions, as the great firft Mover’s hand 
Firft wheels their courfe. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

'A hee/lbarrow. n. f [ wheel and harrow. J A carriage dri¬ 
ven forward on one wheel. 

Carry bottles in a wheelbarrow upon rough ground, but not 
filled full, but leave fome air. Bacon. 

Pippins did in wheelbarrows abound King , 

Whee'LER. n.f [from wheel.] A maker of wheels. 

After local names, the moft have been derived from occu¬ 
pations, as Potter, Smith, Brafier, Wheeler , Wright. Camden. 

Vv hf.e'l wright. n. f [ wheel and wright. J A maker of wheel- 
carriages. 

It is a tough wood, and all heart, being good for the 
wheelwrights. Mortimer. 
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WhEe'ly. adj. [from wheel.] Circular • 

Hinds exercife the pointed fteel ’ 

On the hard rock, and give a wheely f< 

1 o the expedled grinder. " " 

Fo Wheeze, v.n. [bpeoron, Savon 7 ^ dips. 

The conftridtion Jf the 

the a.r, and produces the -wheez.ng i„ the afthma ? lf 
It is eafy to run into ridicule the beft defcrinc* *b er * 

once a man is in the humour of Jaughina till h l Whcn 
his own dull jeft. ® wheezes at 

wHTT ng d u g ?£* mad 5 the fwine Drydm ' 

w 1 th coughs is choak’d. i, , , 

Prepare balfamick cups, to wheezing lungs ' 5 ** 1 Fir S' 1 - 

Medicinal, and fhort-breath’d. * S 

Wheezing^ afthma loth to flir. Philips. 

Whelk, n.f. [See to Welk.J S *>ift. 

1. An inequality ; a protuberance. 

^ His face is all bubuckles, and «*,&and knobs, and flamei 

2 . A puftule. [See Weal.] ° e $ eare s V. 

To Whelm, y.a. [apjjdpan, Saxon; wilma, Iflandick 7 
i. 1 o cover with fomething not to be thrown off; to burl 
Grievous mifchiefs which a wicked fay y ‘ 

Had wrought, and many whelm’d in deadly pa i n . Fa 
This pink is my prize, or ocean whelm them all. ’if f 
So the fad offence deferves, * aK ' 

Plung’d in the deep for ever let me lye. 

Whelm’d under feas. .. ... 

Difcharge the load of earth that lies on you, iikV JTs 
the mountains under which the poets fay, the giant, , j f 
of the earth are whelmed, P g ' aWS and D meft 

Deplore °$ e ‘ 

The whelming billow and the faithlefs oar. n 

2 ’ To ^ row u P on fomething fo as to cover or bury it. 

On thofe curfed engines triple row, 

They faw them whelm’d , and all their confidence 
Under the weight of mountains bury’d deep. Milton 

Wh e { °r "r th ! ng i, ove , r the , m and kee P them ‘here. Mortim. 

diih j ^ f “'^> Dutch; M><"> Mandick; hwalp, Swc- 

1. The young of a dog ; a puppy. 

They call’d us, for our fiercenefs, Englifh doers. 

Now, like their whelps , We crying run away. Shakefpem 
Whelps come to their growth within three quarters of „ 

yC - , . , , Bacon’s Natural Hlftory. 

Whelps are blind nine days, and then begin to fee as general¬ 
ly believed; but as we have elfewhere declared, it is rare that 
their eye-lids open until the twelfth day. Brown. 

2 . The young of any beaft of prey. 

The hon’s whelp fhall be to himfelf unknown. Shakefpeare. 
Thofe unlickt bear whelps. % me% 

J. A Ion. In contempt. 

young whelp of Talbot’s raging brood 
Did flefh his puny fword in Frenchmens blood. Shakefpeare . 

4 : A young man. In contempt. 

Slave, I will flrike your foul out with my foot, 

Let me but find you again with fuch a face: 

You whelp. Sen. Jobnfm's Catiline. 

iat aukward whelp , with his money-batrs, would have 
made his entrance. Addifcn', Guard,an. 

° n i L EL /f* Vt n ‘ bring young. Applied to beads, gene- 
rally beafts of prey. 

A lionefs hath whelped in the flreets. 

And graves have yawn’d. Shakefpeare s Julius Cafar. 

n a bitch ready to whelp, we found four puppies. Boyle. 

In their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea-monflers whelp’d 
. “ a Hed. Milton s Paradife LJL 

VHEN T . adv. [whan, Gothick; ppaenne, Sax. wanneer, Dutch.] 

1. At the time that. 

Divers curious men judged that one Theodofius fhould fuc- 
ceed, when indeed Theodofius did. Camden. 

One who died feveral ages ago, raifes a fecret fondnefsand 
benevolence for him in our minds, when we read hisflory. Add. 

2 . At what time ? 

When was it fhe lafl walk’d ?— 

—Since his majefly went into the ’field. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If there’s a pow’r above us. 

And that there is all nature cries aloud. 

Through all her works ; he muff delight in virtue, 

And that which he delights in muff be happy. 

But when ? or where ? Addifcn. 

3 . Which time. 

I was adopted heir by his confent; 

Since when, his oath is broke. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

4 . At which time. 

By this the bloody troops were at the door, 

When as a fudden and a flrange difmay. 

Enforc’d them flrain who fhould go in before. Daniel. 

5 . After the time that. 

When I have once handed a report to another, how know 
I how he may improve it ? Government of the Tongue. 
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?. At what time. 

- r Kings may 

Take their advantage when and how they lift. Daniel. 

5 At what particular tune. 

His feed, when is not fet, fhall bruife my head. Milton. 
When as. At thb time when ; what time. 

' Xhis ivben as Guyon faw, he ’gan enquire 

What meant that preace about that lady’s throne. Fa.ffhiecn . 

When as facred light began to dawn 
Jn Eden on the humid flow’rs, that breath’d 
Their morning incenfe, came the human pair. Milton. 

Whence, adv. [Formed from where by the fame analogy with 
hence from here .] 

j Erom what place. 

2. From what perfon. 

Whence, feeble nature ! fhall we fummon aid, 

If by our pity and our pride betray’d ? Prior. 

3. From which premifes. 

Their pradlice was to look no farther before them than the 
next line; whence it will follow, that they can drive to no cer¬ 
tain point. Dryden. 

4 . From which place or perfon. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good defeends. Milt. 

3. For which caufc. 

Recent urine, diftilled with a fixed alkali, is turned into an 
alkaline nature; whence alkaline Lilts, taken into a human 
body, have t!:e power of turning its benign falts into fiery and 
volatile. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

6. From what fource. 

I have fhewn whence the underftanding may get all the ideas 
it has. Locke. 

From Whence. A vitious mode of fpeech. 

From whence he views, with his black-lidded eye, 


Whatfo the heaven in his wide vault contains. 


! 'ipenfer . 


To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 

His manfion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himfelf docs fly. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

8. Of Whence. Another barbarifm. 

He afk'd his guide, 

What and of whence was he who prefs’d the hero’s fide ? 

Dryden s /F.n. 

Whencesoever, adv [whence and ever. J From what place 
foever. 

Any idea, whencefocver we have it, contains in it all the pro¬ 
perties it has. Locke. 

Wretched name, or arbitrary thino;! 

JVhence ever I thy cruel efl'ence bring, 

I own thy influence; for I feel thy fling. Prior. 

Whenever. ladv. [when and ever, or foever.] At whatfo- 
Whe' nsoever. ) ever time. 

O welcome hour whenever ! Why delays 
His hand to execute ? Milt. Paradife Loft. 

Men grow firft acquainted with many of thefe felf-evident 
truths, upon their being propofed; not beenufe innate, but 
becaulb the confideration of the nature of the things, contained 
in thofe words, would not fuffer him to think otherwife, how 
or wherfoever he is brought to refle<5lion. Locke. 

Our religion, whenever it is truly received into the heart, 
will appear in juftice, friendfhip, and charity. Rogers. 

Where, adv. [bycep, Saxon ; waer, Dutch.] 

1 . At which place or places. 

She vifited that place, zvhere firft flic was fo happy as to fee 
the cau r e of her unhap. Sidney. 

God doth in publick prayer refpeift the folemnity of places, 
where his name fhould be called on amongft his people. Hooker. 
In every land we have a larger fpace. 

Where we with green adorn our fairy bow’rs. Dryden. 
In Lydia born, 

Where plenteous harvefls the fat fields adorn. Dryden. 
2 * At what place. 

Ah! where was Eloife ? Pope. 

3* At the place in which. 

Where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherifh’d by her child-like duty, 

I now am full refolv’d to take a wife. Skakelpeare. 

4* Any Where. At any place. 

Thofe fubterraneous waters were univerfal, as a diftolution 
o the exterior earth could not be made anywhere but it would 

• Ty * nt0 waters - Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

"’r P ! : ER G here, has in compofition a kind of pronominal 

ignification: as, whereof, of which. 

‘ 1 has the nature of a noun. Not now in ufe. 

He fhall find no where fafe to hide himfelf. Spenfer. 

Bid them farewel, Cordelia, chough unkind : 

Wl ' ”° U here, a better where to find. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
-IE re a rout. adv. [where and about.] 

• blear what place. 

2 - Lear which place. 

Thou firm fet earth, 

ear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
T ' er y ftones prate of my whereabout. 

Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
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3 . Concerning which. 

The greatnefs of all aclions is meafured by the worthinefs 
of the fubjeifl from which they proceed, and the obje<5l where¬ 
about they are converfant: we muft of neceftity, in both re- 
fpeefts, acknowledge that this prefent world affordeth not any 
thing comparable unto the duties of religion. Hooker* 

Wherea's. adv. [where and as .] 

1 . When on the contrary. 

Are not thofe found to be the greateft zealots who are moft 
notorioufly ignorant ? whereas true zeal fhould always begin 
with true knowledge. Sprat’s Sermons. 

The aliment of plants is nearly one uniform juice; whereas 
animals live upon very different forts of fubflances. Arbuthnot. 

2. At which place. Obfolete. 

They came to fiery flood of Phlegeton, 

Whereas the damned ghoils in torments fry. Fa. ffueen. 

Prepare to ride, unto St. Alban’s, 

Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. Shak. //.VI. 

3 . The thing being fo that. Always referred to fomething different. 

Whereas we read fo many of them fo much commended, 
fome for their mild and merciful difpofition, fome (or their 
virtuous feverity, fome for integrity of life; all thefe were the 
fruits of true and infallible principles delivered unto us in the 
word of God. Hooker. 

Whereas all bodies feem to work by the communication of 
their natures, and impreflions of their motions; the diffufion 
of fpecies vifible feemeth to participate more of the former, 
and the fpecies audible of the latter. Bacon. 

Whereas wars are generally caufes of poverty, the fpecial 
nature of this war with Spain, if made by fea, is like to be a 
lucrative war. Bacon. 

Whereas feeing requires light, a free medium, and a right 
line to the objeds, we can hear in the dark, immured, and by 
curve lines. Holder s Elements of Speech■. 

Whereas at firft we had only three of thefe principles, their 
number is already fwoln to five. Baker on Learning. 

One imagines that the terreflrial matter, which is fhowered 
down with rain, enlarges the bulk of the earth : another fan¬ 
cies that the earth will ere long all be waffled away by rains, 
and the waters of the ocean turned forth to overwhelm the dry 
land : whereas, by this diftribution of matter, continual provi- 
fion is every where made for the fupplyof bodies. Woodward. 

WhereaN. adv. [inhere and at.] At which. 

This he thought would be the fitteft refting place, ’till we 
might go further from his mother’s fury; whereat he was no 
lels angry, and afhamed, than defirous to obey Zelmane. Sidn. 

This is in man’s converfion unto God, the firft ft age where¬ 
at his race towards heaven begirineth. Hooker. 

Whereat I wak’d, and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively fhadow’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Wherera'. adv. [where and by.] By which. 

But even that, you muft confefs, you have received of her, 
and fo are rather gratefully to thank her, than to prefs any fur¬ 
ther, ’till you bring fomething of your own, whereby to claim 
it. Sidney. 

Prevent thofe evils whereby the hearts of men are lo fk.Hook. 

You take my life. 

When you do take the means whereby I live. Shakefpeare. 
If an enemy hath taken all that from a prince wlweby he 
was a king, he may refrefh himfelf by confidering all that is 
left him,' whereby he is a man. Taylor. 

This is the moft rational and moft profitable way of learn¬ 
ing languages, and whereby we may beft hope to give account 
to God of our youth (pent herein. MiTton. 

This delight they take in doing of mifehief, whereby I mean 
the pleafure they take to put any thing in pain that is capable 
of it, is no other than a foreign and introduced di'pofi- 
tion. Locke. 

Where'ver. adv. [where and ever.] At whatfoever place. 

Which to avenge on him they dearly vow’d, 

Wherever that on ground they mought him find. Fa. Sfhyeen. 

Him ferve, and fear ! 

Of other creatures, as him pleafes beft, 

Wherever plac’d, let him difpofe. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Not only to the fons of Abraham’s loins 
Salvation fhall be preach’d ; but to the fons 
Of Abraham’s faith, wherever through the world. Miltciu 

Where-e’er thy navy fpreads her canvas wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all fhe brings. Waller. 

The climate, about thirty degrees, may pafs for the Hefpe- 
rides of our age, whatever or where-ever the other was. Temp. 
He cannot but love virtue, wherever it is. F. Atterbury. 
Wherever he hath receded from the Mofaick account of the 
earth, he hath receded from nature and matter of fa<5l. Woodw. 

1 Wherever 'Shakefpeare has invented, he is gieatly below the 
novelift ; ljnce the incidents he has added are neither neceffary 
nor probable. Shakefpeare ll.ujlrated • 

Whe / refore. adv . [where and for.] 

1 . For which reafon. 

The ox and the afs defire their food, neither purpofe they 
unto themfelves any end wherefore . Hooker. 

3° O There 
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There is no caufe wherefore we ftiould think God more de- 
ftrous to manifeff his favour by temporal bleffings towards them 
than towards us. Hooker. 

Can ye alledge any juft caufe wherefore abfolutely ye fhould 
not condefcend, in this controverfy, to have your judgment 
overruled by fome fuch definitive feritence? Hooker. 

Shall I tell you why ? 

■-Ay, fir, and wherefore ; for, they fay, every why hath a 

.. wherefore. Shak. Comedy of Err ours* 

2 . For what reafon ? 

Whei cforc gaze this goodly company. 

As if they faw fome wond’rous monument ? Shakefpeare. 

O wherefore was my birth from heav’n foretold 
Twice by an angel? Mil on's AgoniJles. 

Wherh'n. adv. [where and in. j In which. 

Whenever yet was your appeal denied ? 

Wherein have you been galled by the king ? Shakef H. VI. 
Try waters by weight, wherein you may find fome diffe¬ 
rence, and the lighter account the better. Bacon. 

Heav’n 

Is as the book of God before thee fet, 

Wherein to read his wond’rous works. Milton. 

Too foon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compaft, wherein we 
Mull bide the ftroke of that long threaten’d wound. Milton. 

This the happy morn 
Wherein the fon of heav’n’s eternal king, 

Our great redemption from above did bring! Milton. 

Had they been treated with more kindnefs, and their quef- 
ticns anfwered, they would have taken more plealure in im¬ 
proving their knowledge, wherein there would be ftill new- 
nefs." Locke. 

There are times wherein a man ou&ht to be cautious as well 
as innocent. Szvift. 

WheReiT \to: adv. [where and into.] Into which. 

Where’s the palace, where into foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? <S hakcfp. Othello. 

Another difeafe is the putting forth of wild oats, whcreinto 
corn oftentimes degenerates. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

My fubjedl does not oblige me to point forth the place 
whcreinto tills water is now retreated. Woodward. 

T'heir treaty was finifhed, wherein I did them feveral good 
offices, by the credit I now had at court, and they made me a 
viiit. Gulliver’s Travels . 

Whe'reness. n.f. [from where .] Ubiety. 

A point hath no dimensions, but only a wherenefs , and Is 
next to nothing. Grew's Cofmol . 

Whereo f, adv. [where and of. ] Of which. 

A thing whereof the church hath, ever fithence the firjft be¬ 
ginning, reaped lingular commodity. Hooker. 

How this world, when and whereof created. Milton. 

I do not find the certain numbers whereof their armies did 
confift. Davies on Ireland. 

’Tis not very probable that I fhould fucceed in fuch a pro- 
je£l, whereof I have not had the leaft hint from any of my 
predeceffors, the poets. Dryden. 

Whereo'n. adv. [where and on. j On which. 

As for thofe things whereon , or elfe wherewith, fuperftition 
worketh, polluted they are by fuch abufe. Hooker. 

Infected be the air whereon they ride. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

So looks the ftrand, whereon th’ imperious flood 
Hath left a witnefs’d ufurpation. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

He lik’d the ground whereon (he trod. Milton. 

Whe'reso. ladv. [where and foever. ] In what place 

Wheresoe'ver. 5 foever. 

Thatfhort revenge the man may overtake, 

IHherefo he be, and foon upon him light. Fairy ffueen. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe'er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. 

How fhall your houfelefs heads defend you 

From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shak. King Lear. 

He oft 

Frequented their affemblies, wherefo met. Milt. Farad. Lojl. 

Can mifery no place of fafety know? 

The noife purfues me vjherefoeer I go. Dryden. 

WhereuntoA 1 adv ' l where and t0 > or unt0 ‘1 To which * 

She bringeth forth no kind of creature, whereto (he is want¬ 
ing in that which is needful. Hooker. 

What Scripture doth plainly deliver, to that the firft place 
both of credit and obedience is due; the next whereunto is 
whatfoever any man can neceffariiy conclude by force of rea¬ 
fon : after thefe, the voice of the church fucceedeth. Hooker . 

I hold an old accuftom’d feaft, 

Wloereto 1 have invited many a gueft. Shak. Ro?n. and Jul. 

Whereto th’ Almighty anfwer’d, not difpleas’d. Milton. 

Whereupo'n. n.f. [where and upon.] Upon which. 

The townfmen mutinied, and fent toEffex; whereupon he 
‘came thither. Claren/lon. 

Whereupon there had rifen a general war betwixt them, if 
the earl of Defmond had not been fent into England. 

Davies on Ireland. 


Where with. , } adv. [where and with , or withal.} 

Wherewitha l. S which. J ^ 

As for thofe things wherewith fuperftition worketh nniw • 
they are. 3 

Her blifs is all in pleafure and delight, fcker4 

Wherewith (he makes her lovers drunken. Fairv O 

.Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal * een ' 
The mounting Bolingbroke afeends my throne. SbaM 
In regard of the troubles wherewith this kino; wasdiftreflT 
in England, this army was not of fufficient {Length to nr L 
an entire conqueft of Ireland. Dav: f on /r| V ke 

^ The builders of Babel, ftill with vain delign, 

New Babels, had they wherewithal , would build, Milton 
You will have patience with a debtor, who has an inclina- 
tion to pay you his obligations, if he had wherewithal ready 
about him. W cherlc 

The frequency, warmth and affeaion, lArauTth™ 
are propofed. 

£ut it is lmpollible for a man, who openly declares againft 
religion, to give any reafonable fecurity that he will not be 
falfe and cruel, whenever a temptation offers, which he values 
more than he does the power wherewith he was trufted ? Swift 
To W he rre i . v. a. [Corrupted, I fuppofe, from ferret 1 
j. To hurry; to trouble; to teaze. A low colloquial word J 
2 . To give a box on the ear. Ainfmrth. 

Whe'rry .n.f. [Of uncertain derivation.] A light boat ufed 
on rivers. 

And falling down into a lake, 

Which him up to the neck doth take, 

His fury fomewhat it doth flake. 

Fie calleth for a ferry ; 

What was his club he made his boat, 

And in his oaken cup doth float, 

As fafe as in a wherry. Drayton'sNymphii. 

Let the veflel fplit on {helves. 

With the freight enrich themfelves : 

Safe within my little wherry , 

All their madnefs makes me merry. Siuift. 

To WFIET. v. a. [bpetzan, Saxon ; zvetten , Dutch.] 

1. To fharpen by attrition. 

Fool, thou whet’ft a knife to kill thyfelf. Shakefp. R, 111. 

Thou hid’ft a thoufand daggers in thy thoughts, 

Which thou haft whetted on thy ftony heart, 

To ftab at half an hour of my frail life. Shakef. PI. IV.. 

This vifitation 

Is but to whet thy almoft blunted purpofe. Shak. Hamlet. 
Unfophifticated vitriol, rubbed on the whetted blade of a 
knife, will not impart its colour. Boyle. 

There is the Roman Have whetting his knife, and liflening. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Eloquence, fmooth and cutting, is like a razor whetted with 
oil. Swift. 

2 . To edge; to make angry or acrimonious. 

Peace, good queen ; 

O whet not on thefe too too furious peers; 

F or blefled are the peace-makers. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Since Caflius firft did whet me againft Caefar, 

I have not flept. Shakefp. Julius Cefar. 

I will whet on the king. Shak. King John, 

He favoured the Chriftian merchants; and the more to whet 
him forwards, the bafla had cunningly infinuated into his ac¬ 
quaintance one Mulearabe. Kmlles. 

Let not thy deep bitternefs beget 
Carelefs defpair in me ; for that will whet 
My mind to fcorn. Bonne. 

The caufe why onions, fait, and pepper, in baked meats, 
move appetite, is by vellication of thofe nerves; for motion 
zuhetteth. Bacon’s Natural HJlory. 

A difpofttion in the king began to be difeovered, which, 
nourifhed and whetted on by bad counfellors, proved the blot 
of his times; which was the crufhing treafure out of his fub- 
jedts purfes, by penal laws. Bacon’s Henry \\\. 

’Tis a fad contemplation, that we fhould facrifice the church s 
peace to the whetting and inflaming of a little vain curiofity. 

Decay of Piety. 

Great contemporaries whet and cultivate each other. Dry! 

Himfelf invented firft the Alining {hare, 

And whetted human induftry by care ; ? 

Nor fuffer’d floth to ruft his adtive reign. Dryden s Grr^ 

Whet. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The adf of fharpening. 

2 . Any thing that makes hungry, as a dram. 

An iv’ry table is a certain whet ; 

You would not think how heartily he’ll eat. Dry 

He afiifted at four hundred bowls of punch, not to mention 

ftps, drams, and whets. , ' . 

Whe'ther. adv. [bpceftep, Saxon.] A particle expre ?ngo 
part of a disjunctive queftion in oppofition to the other. 

As they, lo we have likewife a publick form, how to er\ 
God both morning and evening, whether fermops 
or no. 

Refolve whether you will or no. 
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‘Perkins’s tliree counfellors regiftered themfelves fanSuary-’ 

■ and whether upon pardon obtained, or continuance 
within the privilege, they were not proceeded with. Bacon. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not, we 
erwulph ourfelves into atfured danger. Hayivard. 

° Then diJ’ft thou found that order, zvhether love 
Or viaory thy royal thoughts did move. 

Each was a noble caufe. Denham. 

Epiaetus forbids a man, on fuch an occafion, to confult 
with the oracle whether he ftiould do it or no, it being necef- 
farv to be done. Decay of Piety. 

Whether by health or ficknefs, life or death, mercy is ftill 
mntrivin* and carrying on the fpiritual good of all who love 
° South's Sermons. 

This afliftance is only offered to men, and not forced upon 
them, zvhether they will or no. _ Tillotfon. 

When our foreign trade exceeds our exportation of commo¬ 
dities our money muff go to pay our debts, whether melted or 
not ’ Locke. 

Whether it be that the richeft of thefe difeoveries fall not into 
the pope’s hands, or for fome other reafon, the prince of Farnefe 
will keep this feat from being turned up, ’till one of his own 
family is in the chair. ^ AddiJ'on on Italy. 

Whether, pronoun. Which of two. 

Whither when they came, they fell at words 
Whether of them ftiould be the lord of lords. Hubberd's Tale. 
Whether of them twain did the will of his father ? Mat. xxi. 
Whether is more beneficial, that we fhould have the fame 
yearly quantity of heat diftributed equally, or a greater {hare 
in Summer, and in Winter a lefs ? Bentley. 

Let them take whether they will: if they deduce all animals 
from Angle pairs, even to make the fecond of a pair, is to write 
after a copy. Bentley. 

Whe'tstone, n.f [whet and [lone.] Stone on which any 
thing is whetted, or rubbed to make it {harp. 

The minds of the afflidled do never think they have fully 
conceived the weight or meafure of their own woe: they ufe 
their affedlion as a zvbetjlone both to wit and memory. Hooker . 
What avail’d her refolution chafte, 

Whofe fobereft looks were whetjlones to defire ? Fairfax. 

Whom the whetjlone {harps to eat. 

And cry, milftones are good meat. Ben. Johnfon. 

Diligence is to the underffanding as the whetjlone to the 
razor ;°but the will is the hand, that muft apply the one to 
the other. _ South. 

A whetjlone is not an inftrument to carve with; but it 
{liarpens thofe that do. Shakefpeare Illuflrated. 

Whe'tter. n. f. [ from whet. ] One that whets or 
fiiarpens. 

Love and enmity are notable whetters and quickeners of the 
fpirit of life in all animals. More. 

WHEY. n.f. [Jjpcej, Saxon; wey? Dutch.] 

1. The thin or lerous part of milk, from which the oleofe or 
grumous part is feparated. 

I’ll make you feed on curds and whey. Shakefpeare. 

Milk is nothing but blood turned white, by being diluted 
with a greater quantity of ferum or zvbey in the glandules of 
the breaft. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2 . It is ufed of anything white and thin. 

Thofe linnen cheeks of thine 

Are counfellors to fear. What, foldiers whey face ! Shake]. 
Wheyey. lad], [from whey.] Partaking of whey; refem- 
Whe'yish. ) filing whey. 

Thofe medicines, being opening and piercing, fortify the 
operation of the liver, in fending down the wheyey part of the 
blood to the reins. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

He that quaffs 

Such wheyifb liquors, oft with cholick pangs 
He’ll roar. Philips. 

WHICH, pren. [jiyilc, Saxon; zvelk, Dutch.] 
i. The pronoun relative ; relating to things. 

The apoftles term it the pledge of our heavenly inheritance, 
fometimes the handfel or earneft of that zvhich is to come. 

Hooker , b. v. 

Do they not blafpheme that worthy name, by the which ye 
pre called? • " , Ja.n.y. 

In deftru&ions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be re¬ 
served are ignorant. Bacon. 

To which their want of judging abilities, add alfo their 
want of opportunity to apply to fuch a ferious confideration as 
may let them into the true goodnefs and evil of things, which 
are qualities which feldom difplay themfelves to the firft view. 

South’s Sermons. 

The queen of furies by their fide is fet, 

And fnatches from their mouths th’ untafted meat. 

Which , if they touch, her hilling fnakes {he rears. Dryden. 
After the feveral earths, coniidcr the parts of the furface of 
ftfis globe zvhich is barren, as fand and rocks. Locke. 

2 - ft formerly was ufed for zvho, and related likewife to perfons: 
as in the firft words of the Lord’s prayer. 

1 he Almighty, which giveth wifdom to whomfoever it 
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pleafeth him, did, for the good of h : s church, flay thofe eager 
affeciions. Hooker . 

Do you hear, fir, of a battle ? 

-Every one hears that, 

Which can diftinguifh found. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Had I been there, which am a filly woman. 

The foldiers ftiould have tofs’d me on their pikes. 

Before I would have granted to that aft. Shakefp. LI. VI. 

3. The genitive of which , as well as of who , is whoje ; but whole? 
as derived from which , is fcarcely ufed but in poetry. 

Of man’s firft difobeJience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, wheje mortal tafte. Milton. 

4. It is fometimes a demonftrative: as, take which you will. 

What is the night ? 

—Almoft at odds with morning, zvhich is wh.ch. Sha-ejp- 

5. It is fometimes an interrogative : as, which is the man. 

Two fair twins. 

The puzzled ftrangers which is zvhich enquire. Ticket. 
Whichsoever, pron. [which and foever.] Whether one or 
the other. 

JVhichfocver of thefe he takes, and how often foever be 
doubles it, he finds that he is not one jot nearer the end of 
fuch addition than at firft fetting out. Locke, 

WHIFF, nf [chwyth , Welfh.] ~A blaft; a puff of wind. 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage ftrikes wide; 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell Iword, 

T h’unnerved father falls. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Who, 

If fome unfav’ry whiff betray the crime. 

Invents a quarrel ftraight. Dryden. 

Three pipes after dinner he conftantly fmokes. 

And feafons his whiffs with impertinent jokes. Prior. 

Nick pulled out a boatfwain’s whiftle : upon the firft zchiff 
the tradefmen came jumping in. t Arbuthnot. 

To WhFffle. v. n. [from whiff.] To move inconftantly, 
as if driven by a puff' of wind. 

Nothing is more familiar than for a whiffling fop, that hss 
not one grain of the ftnfe of a man of honour, to play the 
hero. L’EJlrange. 

A perfon of a whffing and unfteady turn of mind cannot 
keep clofe to a point of controverfy, but wanders fron\ it per¬ 
petually. Watts . 

Was our reafon given, to be thus puff’d about. 

Like a dry leaf, an idle ftraw, a feather. 

The fport of ev’ry whffing blaft that blows ? Rowe. 

Whi'ffler. n.f. [from whiffle.] 

1. One that blows ftrongly. 

The beach 

Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

Whofe {bouts and clapfs out-voice the deep-moutli’d fea, 
Which, like a mighty whffler Tore the king, 

Seems to prepare his way. Shak. Henry V. 

2 . One of no confequence; one moved with a whiff or puff. 

Our fine young ladies retain in their fervice a great number 
of fupernumerary and infignificant fellows, which they ufe 
like wbfflers, and commonly call fhoeing-horns. Spectator. 

Every wh ffler in a laced coat, who frequents the chocolate- 
houfe, fhall talk of the conftitution. Swift. 

WHIG, n.f Saxon.] 

1. Whey. 

2 . The name of a fa£lion. 

The fouthweft counties of Scotland have feldom corn 
enough to ferve them round the year ; and the northern parts 
producing more than they need, thofe in the weft come in the 
Summer to buy at Leith the ftores that come from the north ; 
and from a word, whiggam, ufed in driving their horfes, all 
that drove were called the whiggamors, and {horter the whiggs. 
Now in that year before the news came down of duke Hamil¬ 
ton’s defeat, the minifters animated their people to rife and 
march to Edinburgh ; and they came up marching on the head 
of their pariftics with an unheard-of fury, praying and preach¬ 
ing all the way as they came. The marquis of Argyle and his 
party came and headed them, they being about fix thoufand. 
This was called the whiggamor’s inroad ; and ever after that, 
all that oppofed the court came in contempt to be called 
wings: and from Scotland the word was brought into Eng¬ 
land, where it is now one of cur unhappy terms of dif- 
11 n ion. Burnet. 

Whoever has a true value for church and ffate, fhould avoid 
the extremes of whig for the fake of the former, and the ex¬ 
tremes of tory on the account of the latter. Szvift. 

Whi'g.gish. adj. [from whig.] Relating to the whigs. 

She’ll prove herlelf a tory plain, 

From principles the whigs maintain; 

And, to defend the whiggifh caufe, 

Her topicks from the tories draws. Swift . 

Whi'ggism. n.f [fromwhig.] The notions of a whig. 

I could quote paffages from fifty pamphlets, wholly made up 
of iuhiggtfm and atheifm. Swift. ^ 

While i n.f, [ive;i 3 German; Jjpiie, Saxon.] Time; fpaceof 
time. 

If 
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, If n ;y beaut y be an y thing, then let it obtain this much of 
vou, that you will remain fome white in this company, toeafe 
your own travel and our folitarinefs. Sidney. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, and again return to bed; 
yet all this while in a moft fall fleep. Shake.p. Macbeth . 

One while we thought him innocent. 

And then w’ accus’d the conful. Ben. JohnJon's Catiline. 
I hope all ingenuous perfons will advertife me fairly, if they 
think it worth their while, of what they diflike in it. Digby. 
Paufing a whi'e^ thus to herfelf (he mus’d, Milton. 
How couldft thou look for other, but that God fhould con¬ 
demn thee for the doing of thofe things for which thine own 
conscience did condemn thee, all the while thou waft doing of 

them ? ey •; 7 

i • i r t • iiuotjon. 

1 hat Winch I have all this while been endeavouring to con¬ 
vince men to, is no other but what God himfelf dothTparticu- 
• larly recommend. Tillotfon. 

hew, without the hope of another life, would think it 
worth their while to live above the allurements of fenfe. Atterb. 
What fate has difpofed of the papers, ’tis not worth while 

* otelb Locke. 

While, l 

hiles. > adv. [hj?rle, Saxon. Whiles is now out of ufe,] 
Whilst. ) 

1. During the time that. 

Whiles 1 was proteftor, 

Pity was all the fault that was in me. Shake/. Henry VI. 

\\ hat we have, we prize not to the worth. 

Whiles we enjoy it; but being lackt and loft, 

Why, then we rack the value. Shakefpeare. 

Repeated, while the fedentary earth 
Attains her end. Mdt0 , u 

2 . As long as. 

Ufe your memory, and you will fenftbly experience a gra¬ 
dual improvement, while you take care not to over-load it. 

. Witts’s Logick. 

3 . At the fame time that. 

^ Whiles by the experiment of this miniftration they glorify 
God, for your profeffed fubjeftion unto the Gofpel. 2 Cor. ix. 

Can he imagine that God fends forth an irrefiftible ftrength 
again ft fome fins, whiljl in others he permits men a power of 
repelling his grace ? Decay 0 f piety. 

To While, v. n. [from the noun.] To loiter. 

. Men g uilt y this way never have obferved that the whiling 
time, the gathering together, and waiting a little before din¬ 
ner, is the moft aukwardly palled away of any. Spectator. 

Whi'lere. adv. [ while and ere , or before.] A little while 

ago. 

That curfed wight, from whom I ’fcap’d whilere , 

A man of hell, that calls himfelf defpair. Fairy Queen. 

Let us be jocund : will you troul the catch 
You taught me but while-ere? 

Here liesHobbinol, our fliepherd whilere. 

He who, with all hcav’n’s heraldry, whilere 
Enter’d the world, now bleeds' to give us eafe. 

WhiYom. adv. [hpilom, Saxon, that is, once on a time.] 
merly; once; of old. 

Where now the ftudious lawyers have their bowers, ■ 
There zvhilom wont the Templar knights abide, 

’Till they decayed through pride. Spenfer. 

In northern clime a val’rous knight 
Did whiiom kill his bear in fight. 

And wound a fiddler. Hudibras. 

Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate; 

For fo Apollo, with unweeting hand, 

Whilcm did flay his dearly loved mate. Milton. 

WHIM. n.f. [This word is derived by Skinner from a thin» turn¬ 
ing round; nor can I find any etymology more probable.] A 
freak; an odd fancy; a caprice; an irregular motion of 
defire. 

All the fuperfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gamefter’s pate. Swift. 

To Whi'mper. v. n. [wimmeren, German.] To cry without 
any loud noife. 

i'he father by his authority fhould always flop this fort of 
crying, and filence their whimpering. Locke. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering fhe, 

Shall make him amble on a gofiip’s melfage. Rowe. 

In peals of thunder now fhe roars, and now 
She gently whimpers like a lowing cow. Swift. 

Whi'mpled. adj. [I fuppofe from whimper.] This word feerns 
to mean diftorted with crying. 

This whunpled , whining, purblind, wayward boy. 

This fignior Junio’s giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, 

Regent of love-rhimes, lord of folded arms, 

1 h’ anointed fovereign of fighs and groans. Shakefpeare. 
Whi'msey. n.f [Only another form of the word whim.] A 
freak; a caprice ; an odd fancy; a whim. 

At this rate a pretended freak or whimfey may be pal¬ 
liated. UEjl range. 

All the ridiculous and extravagant fhapes that can be ima¬ 
gined, all the fancies and whimfies of poets and painters, and 


Shakefpeare. 

Raleigh. 

Milton. 
For- 
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Egyptian idolaters if fo be they aro confident with lift t 
propagation, would be now aftually in beinp- if , and 
notion were true. 1 OUI ^theifts 

So now, as health or temper changes ^ ™ theQreat 'm. 

In larger compafs Alma ranges; ~ ’ 

Fhis day below, the next above. 

As light or folid whur/eys move. 

A\ hat 1 (peak, myfairCloe, and what Iwrlfp ru 
The difference there is betwixt nature and art • ’ ft ° WS 
I court others in verfe, but I love thee in ptofe- 
And they have my whmftes, but thou haft my heart P ■ 
Oranges in wbimfey-bozrds went round. ’ y 0r ' 

Lefs fhould I dawb it o’er with tranfitorv praife ■ 

And water-colours of thefe days; ’ 

Thefe days ! where e’en th’ extravagance of poetry 
Is at a lofs for figures to exprefs J 

Aicn s folly, wbimjiesy and inconftancy c. -r 

W o H ddlyfm,c A ifu!.^ [,r ° m WhimM freakift; 

Another circumftance in which I am very particular, or as 
my neighbours call me, whimfical; as my garden invlL ; . 
it all the birds, I do not fuff/r any one HXly Iheir nefo 

Wh.k. » f id**., Wei(h ; geniftajplntfa, ut-f fc 
furze. J > 

With whins or with furzes thy hovel renew. TufT 
Plants that have prickles in their leaf are holly, juniper' 
whin-bulh, and tlnftle. Bacon 

&’ an . ,an ’ Saxoni weemn » Dutch J A 2 , 
vv ellh.J 1 o lament in low murmurs; to make a plaintive 
nolle ; to moan meanly and effeminately. 

i hey came to the wood, wherb the hounds were in couples 

fraying their coming, but with a whining accent cravinsTi 
berty. 

J a i , is idmy. 

At his nurfe s tears 

He whin d and roar’d away your vidlorv, 

That page, blufh’d at him! ' Shale/. Crnohms. 

J wice and once the hedge-pig whin’d. Shale/. Macbeth. 
Whip him, 

. Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

At 11 the common people have a whining tone and accent in 
their fpeech, as if they did ftill fmart orfuffer fome oppreflion. 

. . Davies on Ireland. 

I hen, if we whine, look pale. 

And tell our tale, 

Men are in pain 
For us again ; 

So, neither fpeaking, doth become 
1 he lover’s ftate, nor being dumb. 

He made a viler noife than fwine 
In windy weather, when they whine. 

Some, under ftieeps cloathing, had the properties of wolves, 
t.uit is, they could whine and howl as well as bite and de- 

vuur ' South’s Sermons. 

I was not born fo bafe to flatter crouds, 

And move your pity by a whining tale. Dryd. Don Sebaf. 
Laugning at their winning may perhaps be the proper me- 

Locke. 

Life was given for noble purpofes ; and therefore it muff 
not be facrificed to a quarrel, nor whined away in love. Collier. 

Upon a general mourning, mercers and woollen-drapers 
would in four and twenty hours raife their cloths and filks to 
above a double price; and, if the mourning continued long, 
t en whining with petitions to the court, that they were ready 
to ftarve. * Swft. 

Whine, n.f. [from the verb.] Plaintive noife; mean or af¬ 
fected complaint. 

The favourable opinion of men comes oftentimes by a few 
demure looks and afteCted whines , fet off* with fome odd devo¬ 
tional poftures and grimaces. South. 

I hy hateful whine of woe 
Breaks in upon my forrows, and diffracts 
My jarring fenfes with thy beggars cry. Rowes J. Shore. 
To Whi'nny. v. n. [hinnioy Lat. from the found.] To make 
a noife like a horfe or colt. 

Whi'nyard. n. J. [ pin nan and ape, to gain honour, Saxon, 
Skinner. I know not whether this word was ever ufed fieri- 
oufly, and therefore perhaps it might be denominated in con¬ 
tempt from whin , a tool to cut whins.] A fword, in con¬ 
tempt. 

He fnatch’d his whinyard up, that fled 
When he was falling off his fteed. Hudibras . 

To WHIP. v. a. [pyeopan, Saxon ; wippen , Dutch.] 

1 . To ftrike with any thing tough and flexible. 

He took 

1 he harnefs’d ftecds, that ftill w r ith 'horror i hook, 

And plies them with the iafh, and whips ’em on; 

And, as he whips , upbraids ’em with his fon. 

2 . To few (lightly. 

In half whipt muflin needles ufelefs lie. 


Suckling. 

Hudibras. 


Addifon, 
Gay. 
3 . T* 
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a To drive with ladies. 

3* This unbeard faweinefs, and boyifli troopS; 

The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfidi war, thefe pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. Shak. King John. 

Let’s whip thefe ftragglers o’er the feas again ; 

Laih hence thefe over-weening rags of France, 

Thefe fam idl’d beggars. Ska ejp. Richard III. 

Since I pluckt geefe, play’d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what ’twas to be beaten ’till latelv. Shakefp a, e. 

If ordered everyday to w'dp his top, fo long as to make 
him weary, he will widi for his book, if you promife it him 
as a reward of having whipt his top luftily quite out. Locke-. 

* To correct with lalhes 

I’ll leave you to the hearing of the caufe. 

Hoping you’ll find good caufe to whip them all. Shakefpeare . 

Reafon with the fellow, 

Before you punifh him, where he heard this, 

Left V°u diould chance to whip your information. Shakefp. 

Hourly we fee fome raw pin-feather’d thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes fing, 

Who for falfe quantities was whipt. at fchool 
But t’other day, and breaking grammar-rule. Dry den 

How did he return this haughty brave, 

Who whipt the winds, and made the fea his (lave ? Dryden: 
This requires more than fetting children a talk, and whipping 
them without any more ado, if it be not done to our 
fancy. Locke. 

Oh chain me! whip me ! let me be the fcorn 
Of fordid rabbles and mfulting crowds! 

Give me but life. Smith’s P ha dr a and Hippo!. 

Heirs to titles and large eftates have a weaknefs in their 
eyes, and are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
whipping. Szvift. 

5 . To lafh with farcafm. 

They would whip me with their fine wits, ’till I was as creft 
fallen as a dried pear. Shak. Merry Wives of IVindJor. 

6. To inwrap. 

Its firing hath both ends neatly lapt over with another about 
three inches in length, and fo is firmly whipt about with fmall 
gut, that it may the eafier move in the edge of the rowler. 

Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

To Whip. v.a. To take any thing nimbly. 

In his lawlefs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir. 

Fie ivhips his rapier out, and cries a rat! 

And in this brainifh apprehenfion kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shak. Hamlet. 

She in a hurry whips up her darling under her arm. L’EJlr. 
Raife yourfelf upon your hinder legs, and then ftretch out 
your head: I can eafily whip up to your horns, and fo out of 
the well. L’EJlrange. 

Brifk Sufan whips her linnen from the rope, 

Whilft the firft drizzling fhow’r is born aflope. Swift: 

Thus difpofed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a mo¬ 
ment. Swift. 

To Whip. v.n. To move nimbly. 

Two friends travelling together met a bear upon the way : 
the one whips up a tree, and the other throws himfelf flat upon 
the ground. L'BJ!range. 

The Ample ’fquire made a fudden ftart to follow; but the 
jufticeof the quorum whipped between. Tatler. 

WHIP, n.f [ hpeop, Saxon.] An-inftrument of correiStion 

tough and pliant. 

There fat infernal pain, 

And faft befide him fat tumultuous ftrife; 

The one in hand an iron whip did ftrain, 

The other brandifhed a bloody knife. Fairy Qiieen. 

Put in ev’ry honeft hand a whip , 

To laih the rafeal naked through the world. Shak. Othello. 
Love is merely madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as madmen do. Shakefpeare. 

A whip for the horfe, a bridle for the afs. Prov. xxvi. 3 . 

High on her head (he rears two twifted fnakes; 

Her chain (he rattles, and her ihhfp (he (hakes. Dryden. 
In his right hand he holds the whip , with which he is fup- 
pofed to'drive the horfes of the fun. Addifon. 

Each (launch polemick 

,, 9 ame w bip' zr ® fpur, and daih’d thro’thin and thick. Dune. 

Hi pcord. n. f. [whip and cord.] Cord of which laflbes are 
made. 

In Raphael’s firft works are many fmall foldings, often re- 
peated, which look like fo many whipcords. Dryden . 

Hi pgrafting. n.f [In gardening.] 

W hipgra fting is done two ways : firft, cut off the head 
? tbe ft° c k, and fmooth it; then cut the graft from a 
not or bud on one fide doping, about an inch and a half 
°ng, with a fhoulder, but not deep, that it may reft on the 
op of the (lock ; the graft muft be cut from the (houldering 
mooth and even, (loping by <>'egree$, that the lower end be 
place the (houlder on the hetd of the ftock, and mark 


thi 


m 


Shakefp. Othello: 
Prior . 
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the length of the cut part of the graft, and with your knife 
cut away fo much of the ftock as ihe graft did cover, but not 
any of the wood ol the ftock: place both together, that the 
cut part of both may join, and the fap unite the one to the 
other; and bind them clofe together, and defend them from 
the rain with tempered day or wax, a> before. T he other 
way of whipgrafting is, where the grafts and the (rocks are of 
an equal fize: the ftock muft be cut (loping upwards from one 
fide to the other, and the graft after the fame manner from the 
fhoulder downwards, that the graft may exa&ly join with the 
ftock in every part, and fo bind, and clay or wax them as 
before. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

WhiT-hand. n.f [whip and band.] Advantage over. 

The archangel, "when diicord was reftive and would not be 
drawn from her beloved monaftry with fair words, has the 
whi-hand of her, and drags her out with many (tripes. Dryd. 

WhEplash. n. f. Fhe laih Mr fmall end of a whip. 

Have wbiplajh wel knotted and cartrope inough. Puffer. 

WhFpper. n.f. [ Horn whip J One who punifties with 
whipping. * 

Love is meerly a madnefs, and deferves as well a dark-houfe 
and a whip as madmen do ; and the reafon why they are not 
fo puniflheci is, that the whippers are in love too. Shakefpeare. 

Whippingpost. n.J. [ whip and pofi. ] A pillar to which 
criminals are bound when they are lalhed. 

Could not the whippingpyfl prevail, 

With all its rhet’rick, nor the jail, 

To keep from flaying fcourge thy (kin* 

And ankle free from iron gin ? Hudibras , 

Whi'psaw. n f [whip and fiw.] 

The whipfaw is ufed by joiners to faw fuch great pieces of 
ftuff that the handfaw will not eafily reach through. Moxm. 

Wh/pstaff. n.f [On fhipboard.] A piece of wood faftened 
to the heim, which the fteerfman holds in his hand to move 
the helm and turn the fhip. . Bailey . 

Whi'pster. n.f. [from whip.] A nimble fellow. 

I am not valiant neither; 

But ev’ry puny whipfler gets my fword. 

Give that whipfler but his errand. 

He takes my lord Ghief juftice’ w-arrant. 

Whipt, for 'whipped. 

In Bridewel a number be ftript, 

Leffe worthie than theefe to be whipt. Puffer. 

To WHIRL, v.a. [hpyppin, Saxon; wirbelen, Dutch.] To 
turn round rapidly. 

* Five moons were feen to-night, 

Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 

The other four in wond’rous motion. Shakef. K. John. 

My thoughts are whirled like a potter’s wheel: 

I know not where I am, nor what I do. Shake/ Henry VI. 

He whirls his fword around without delay. 

And hews through adverfe foes an ample way. Dryden. 

With his full force he iphirlf d it firft around; 

But the foft yielding air receiv’d the wound. Dryden: 

With what a whirling force his lance he tofs’d ! 

Heav’ns what a fpring was in his arm to throw !• Dryden. 

The Stygian flood, 

Falling from on high, with bellowing found, 

Whirls the black waves and rattling (tones around. Addifon. 

With impetuous motion whirl’d apace, 

This magick wheel ftill moves, yet keeps its place. Granv. 
They have ever been taught by their fenfes, that the fun, 
with all the planets and the fixed ftars, are whirled round this 
little globe. Watts’s Imp'ovemeni of the Mind. 

To Whirl, v. n. To run round rapidly. 

He, rapt with whirling wheels, inflames the (kyen, 

With fire not made to burn, but fairly for to fhine. Spenfer „ 
As young ftriplings whip the top for/port 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout* Dryden. 

She what he fwears regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks when the loud billows roar; 

But whirl’d away, to fhun his hateful fight, 

Hid in the foreft. Dryden' s JEn „ 

Wild and diftratfted with their fears, 

They ju-.lling plunge amidft the founding deeps ; 

The flood away, the ftruggling fquadron fweeps, 

And men and arms, and horfes whirling bears. Smith . 

Whirl, n.f [from the verb.] 

I. Gyration; quick rotation; circular motion; rapid circum¬ 
volution. 

’ Twere well your judgments but in plays did range; 

But ev’n your follies and debauches change 

With fuch a whirl, the poets of your age 

Are tir’d, and cannot (core them on the ftage. Dryden. 

Wings raife my feet; I’m pleas’d to mount on high. 
Trace all the mazes of the liquid £ky ; 

T heir various turnings and their whirls declare* 

And live in the vaft regions of the air. Creech 1 s Manilius ; 
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Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can wade. Creech. 
I have been watching what thoughts came up in the whirl 
of fancy, that were worth communicating. Pope. 

How the car rattles, how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl: the circling fand afcends. 

And in the noble duft the chariot’s loft. Smith. 

2 . Any thing moved with rapid rotation. 

Though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

1 knew thou wert not flow to hear. 

Nor impotent to fave. AddiJon's Spectator. 

Whi'rlbat. n.J. [whirl and bat J Anything moved rapidly 
round to give a blow. It is frequently ufed by the poets for 
the ancient ceftus. 

At zvh'rlbat he had flain many, and was now himfelf flain 
by Pollux. UEjlrange. 

The wh'rlbat’ s falling blow they nimbly fhun, 

And win the race e’re they begin to run. Creech's Manil. 
The guardian angels of kingdoms he rejefted, as Dares 
did the whirlbats of Eryx, when they were thrown before him 
by Entellus. Dryden. 

The whirlbat and the rapid race fhall be 
Referv’d for Caefar, and ordain’d by me. Dryden's Virgil. 

Whi'rlbone. n.f The patella. Ainfworth. 

Whi'rliGig. n.f. [whirl and gig.] A toy which children 
fpin round. 

He found that marbles taught him percufilon, and whirligigs 
the axis in peritroehio. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

That fince they gave things their beginning, 

And fet this whirligig a fpinning. Prior, 

Whi'rlpit. 7 n.f. [hpyjippole, Saxon.] A place where the 

Whirlpool. 3 water moves circularly, and draws whatever 
comes within the circle towards its center ; a vortex. 

Poor Tom ! whom the foul fiend hath led through ford and 
whirlpool , ^o’er bog and quagmire. Sbak. King Lear. 

In the fathomlefs profounJ 
Down funk they, like a falling ftone. 

By raging whirlpits overthrown. Sandys . 

This calm of heaven, this mermaid’s melody. 

Into an unfeen whirlpool draws you faft, 

And in a moment finks you. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Send forth, ye wife! fend forth your lab’ring thought: 
Let it return with empty notions fraught, 

Of airy columns every moment broke, 

Of circling whirlpools , and of fpheres of fmoke. Prior, 
There might arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools in 
the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms muft be thruft 
and crowded to the middle of thofe whirlpools , and there con- 
ftipate one another into great folid bodies. Bentley. 

Whi'rlwind. n.f. [ werbelwind , German.] A ftormy wind 
moving circularly. 

In the very torrent and whirlwind of your paflion, beget a 
temperance that may give it fmoothnefs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With whirlwinds from beneath fne tofs’d thefnip, 

And bare expos’d the bofom of the deep. Dryden's AEn. 

Whi'rring. adj. A word formed in imitation of the found 
expreffedby it. 

From the brake the whirring pheafant fprings. 

And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. Pope. 

"WHISK, n.f. [wfehen , to wipe, German.] 

1. A fmall befom, or brufh. 

The white of an egg, though in part tranfparent, yet, 
being long agitated with a whjk or lpoon, lofes its transpa¬ 
rency. Boyle. 

If you break any china with the top of the whijk on the 
mantle-tree, gather up the fragments. Swift. 

2 . A part of a woman’s drefs. 

An eafy means to prevent being one farthing the worfe for 
the abatement of intereft, is wearing a lawn whijk inftead of 
a point de Venice. Child of Trade. 

To Whisk, v.a. [ wfehen, to wipe, German.] 

1. To fweep with a fmall befom. 

2 . To move nimbly, as when one fweeps. 

Cardan believ’d great ftates depend 
Upon the tip o’ th’ bear’s tail’s end ; 

, That as (lie whijk'd it t’wards the fun, 

Strow'd mighty empires up and down. Hudibras. 

Whi'sker, n.J. [from whijk.] The hair growing on the 
cheek unfhaven ; the muftachio. 

A facrifice to fall of ftate, 

Whofe thread of life the fatal fillers 

Did twift together with its whijkers. Hudibras. 

Behold four kings in majefty rever’d. 

With hoary whijkers and a forky beard. Pope. 

A painter added a pair of whijkers to the face. Addijon , 

To WHFSPER. v.n. [ wfperen , Dutch.] To fpeak with a 
low voice, fo as not to be heard but by the ear clofe to the 
fpeaker. 

He fometime with fearful countenance would defire the king 
to look to himfelf; for that all the court and city were full of 
whfpsrings and expectation -of fome fudden change. Sidney. 
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All that hate me whifper together againft rr.e Pr y 

In fpeech of man, the whifpermg or fufurrus, UT 
louder or fofter, is an intenour found ; but the f pea l' her 
an exteriour found, and therefore you can never mak^ ° Ut ‘ S 
nor ling in whfpering ; but in fpeech you may. C 

The king Aceftis calls; ' Bacon. 

Then foftly whijper'd in her faithful ear, 

And bade his daughters at the rites appear. p 

It is as offenfive to fpeak wit in a fool’s comoanv ■ 

would be ,11 manners to whifper in it : he is difplealid It’ both 
becaufe he is ignorant or what is faid. p n > 

He comes and whfpers in his ear. o 

T he hollow whifp'ring breeze, the pliant rills ^ 
Purle down amid’ the twifted roots <r> . 

To Whi'.per. v.a. 1 hm H 

1. To addrefs in a low voice. 

When they talk of him they fhake their heads 
And whifper one another in the ear. Sbak'. Kim %/,. 

Give forrow words ; the grief that does not fpeak , 6 * 
TVhifp rs the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shakefp 
He firft whfpers the man in the ear, that fuch a man fljould 
thmk fuch a card. . Bacon's NaturalHifiory. 

The fteward whfpered the youngTempler, that’s true to 
my knowledge. cr , 

2 . T'o utter in a low voice. ° °' 

You have heard of the news abroad, I mean the whifper' d 
ones ; for they are yet but ear-killing arguments. Shakejpeare. 

They might buzz and whifper it one to another, and, tacit¬ 
ly withdrawing from the apofties, noife it about the city. Bent. 

3 . 'Fo prompt fecretly. 

Charles the emperor, 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt. 

For ’twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whifper Wolfey, here makes vifitation. Sbak. H. VIII. 
WhTsper. n.f. [from the verb.] A low foft voice. 

The extenfion is more intones than in fpeech ; therefore 
the inward voice or whifper cannot give a tone. Bacon. 

Stridlly obferve the firft hints and whfpers of good and evil 
that pafs in the heart, and this will keep confcience quick and 

vi g ilant - . South. 

Soft whfpers through th’ affembly went. Drfden. 

HeuncalPd, his patron to controul. 

Divulg’d the fecret whfpers of his foul. Dryden . 

Whi'sperer. n. f. [from whifper.] 

1. One that fpeaks low. 

2 . A private talker. 

Kings truft in eunuchs hath rather been as to good fpials and 
good whifper ers than good magi ft rates. Bacon. 

Whist. [ 1 his word is called by Skinner, who feldom errs, an 
interje&ion commanding filence, and fo it is commonly ufed; 
but Shakejpeare ufes it as a verb, and Milton as an adjective.J 

1. Are filent. 

Come unto thefe yellow fands, 

And then take hands ; 

Curt’fied when you have, and kift. 

The wild waves whji. Shakejpeares Tempef. 

2 . Still; filent. 

The winds, with wonder whijl. 

Smoothly the waters kifs’d, 

Whifpering new joys to the mild ocean. Milton. 

2 . Be ftill. 

Whist. n.J. A game at cards, requiring clofe attention and 
filence. 

The clergyman ufed to play at whfl and fwobbers. Swift. 
Whijl awhile 

Walks his grave round, beneath a cloud of fmoke, 
Wreath’d fragrant from the pipe. Ihornfons Autumn. 

To WHI'STLE. v. n. [hpiytlan, Saxon ; ffulo , Latin.] 

1. To form a kind of mufical found by an inarticulate modula¬ 
tion of the breath/ 

I’ve watch’d and travell’d hard : 

Some time I fhall fleep out, the reft I’ll whijlle. Shakefp. 
His big manly voice 

Changing again toward childifh treble pipes, 

He whijlles in his found. Shakejpeare. 

Let one whijlle at the one end of a trunk, and hold your 
ear at the other, and the found fhall ftrike fo fharp as you can 
fcarce endure it. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

While the plowman near at hand 
Wbifles o’er the furrow’d land. Milton. 

Should Bertran found his trumpets, 

And Torrifmond but whijlle through his fingers, 

He draws his army oft'. Dryden s Spanifi Fryar. 

He whijll'd as he went for want of thought. Dryden. 

The ploughman leaves the talk of day. 

And trudging homeward whjlles on the way. ' ja J' 

2 . To make a found with a fmall wind inftrument. 

3 . T'o found fhrill. 

Soft whifpers run along the leafy woods, 

And mountains whiflle to the murm’ring floods. Dry en. 

Rbastus 
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Rhstus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selccfts, and whirling waves; ’till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then dafh’d it from the right 
On fair Charaxus’ temples, near the fight 
Then whijl ling paft came on. _ Dryden. 

When winged deaths in whifling arrows fly. 

Wilt thou, though wounded, yet undaunted ftay. 

Perform thy part, and fhare the dangerous day ? Prior. 

The wild winds zuhijlle, and the billows roar, 

Thefplitting raft the furious tempeft tore. Pope. 

To Whistle, v. a. To call by a whiftle. 

JVhiftle them backwards and forwards, ’till he is weary. 

South’s Sermons. 

He chanced to mifs his dog: we flood ftill ’till he had 

whirled him up. Addijon. 

J When Ample pride for flatt’ry makes demands, 

May dunce by dunce be whijl led off my hands ! Pope. 
Wh/sTLE. n.f. [hyiple, Saxon.] 

j. Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the mouth. 

My fire in caves conftrains the wind. 

Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe; 

They fear his whfle , and forfake the feas. Dryden. 

i. A found made by a fmall wind inftrument. 

3 . The mouth ; the organ of whiffling. 

Let’s drink the other cup to wet our whiffles, and fo fing 
away all fad thoughts. Walton's Angler. 

4 . A fmall wind inftrument. 

The mafters and pilots were fo aftonifhed that they knew 
not how to diredf; and if they knew, they could Icarcely, 
when they directed, hear their own whijlle. Sidney. 

Behold, 

Upon the hempen tackle fhipboys climbing; 

Hear the fhrill whijlle , which doth order give 
To founds confus’d. Shakef Henry V. 

Small whijlle f, or fhepherds oaten pipes, give a found, be¬ 
caufe of their extreme fiendernefs, whereby the air is more 
pent than in a wider pipe. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

Her infant grandame’s whiftle next it grew, 

The bells fhe gingl’d, and the whijlle blew. Pope. 

5 . The noife of winds. 

6 . A call, fuch as fportfmen ufe to their dogs. 

Madam, here comes my lord. 

—I have been worth the whijlle. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The knight, purfuing this epiftle. 

Believ’d he’d brought her to his whifle. Hudibras. 

Whi'stler. n.f. [from whiftle.] One who whiffles. 

The prize was a guinea to be conferred upon the ableft 
whifller , who could whiftle cleareft, and go through his tune 
without laughing. Addijon. 

Whit. n.f. [yihc, a thing; apiht, any thing, Saxon.] A 
point; a jot. 

We love, and are no whit regarded. Sidney. 

The motive caufe of doing it is not in ourfelves, but car- 
rieth us as if the wind fhould drive a feather in the air; we no 
whit furthering that whereby we are driven. Hooker. 

Her facred book with blood ywrit. 

That none could read, except fhe did him teach; 

She unto him difclofed ever y whit. 

And heavenly documents thereout did preach. Fairy Queen. 
Although the lord became the king’s tenant, his country 
was no whit reformed thereby, but remained in the former 
barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

Nature’s full bleftings would be well difpens’d 
In unfuperfluous, even proportion, 

And fhe no whit encumber’d with her ffore. Milton. 

In account of ancient times it ought to fatisfy any enquirer, 
if they can be brought any whit near one another. Tillotfon. 

It is every zvhit as honourable to aftift a good minifter, as 
to oppofe a bad one. Addijon s Foeeholder, N u . 48 . 

White, adj. [hpir, Saxon ; wit, Dutch.] 

1 . Having fuch an appearance as arifes from the mixture of all 
colours ; fnowy. 

When the paper was held nearer to any colour than to the 
reft, it appeared of that colour to which it approached neareft ; 
but when it was equally, or almoft equally diftant from all 
the colours, fo that it might be equally illuminated by them 
all, it appeared white. Newton's Opticks. 

Why round our coaches crowd the glov'd beaus ? 

Pope. 

UlyfTes cut a piece from the chine of the white- tooth’d 
boar, round which there w r as much fat. Broome. 

2 . Having the colour of fear ; pale. 

My hand will 

7 hat multitudinous fea incarnadine. 

Making the green one red.-— 

~My hands are of your colour, but I fhame 
To we ar a heart fo white. Shakefp Macbeth. 

o* Having the colour appropriated to happinefs and innocence. 
Welcome, pure-ey’d faith, -zti/ffte-handed hope ; 

T hou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 

And thou unblemifh’d form of chaffity. Milton. 


Shakejpeare , 


Pope. 


. Wert thou that fweet-fmiling youth ? 

Or that crown’d matron, fage, white-robed truth ? Milioti> 

Let this aufpicious morning be expreff 
"With a white ftone, dilfinguifh’d from the reft; 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear. 

And let new joys attend on thy new-added year. Dryden . 

To feaftful mirth be this white hour affign cl. 

And fweet difeourfe, the banquet of the mind. Pope, 

Peace o’er the world her olive-wand extend. 

And white- rob’d innocence from heav’n defeend. Pope* 

4 . Grey with age. 

I call you fervile min iff ers. 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d, 

Your high-engender’d battles ’gainff a head 

So old and white as this. Shakejpeare's K. Lear. 

So minutes, hours, and days, weeks, months and years 
Paft over, to the end they were created. 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

5 . Pure; unblemifhed. 

Unhappy Dryden ! in all Charles’s days, 

Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays : 

And in our own, excufe fome courtly ftains. 

No whiter page than Add Ton's remains. 

White, n.f. 

1 . Whitenefs ; any thing white; white colour. 

A friend coming to vifit me, I flopp’d him at the door, 
and before I told him what the colours were, or what I was 
doing, I afked him which of the two whites were the beft, 
and wherein they differed ? and after he had at that diftance 
view’d them well, he anfwer’d, that they were both good 
whites, and that he could not fay which was beft, nor wherein 
their colours differ’d. Nezvton's Opticks . 

My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies, 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakejpeare. 

2 . The mark at which an arrow is fliot. 

If a mark be fet up for an archer at a great diftance, let 
him aim as exadfly as he can, the leaft wind fhall take his 
arrow, and divert it from the white. Dryden. 

Remove him then, and all your plots fly fure 
Point blank, and level to the very white 
Of your defigns. Southern. 

3. The albugineous part of eggs. 

I’ll fetch fome flax and whites of eggs 

_ OO 

T’ apply to’s bleeding face. Shakejpeare. 

The ftrongeff repellents are the whites of new-laid eggs 
beaten to a froth, with alum. Wfeman's Surgery. 

What principle manages the white and yolk of an egg into 
fuch a variety of textures, as is requifite to fafhion a 

chick ? Boyle. 

The two in moft regions reprefent the yolk and the mem¬ 
brane that lies next above it; i'o the exterior region of the 
earth is as the fhell of the egg, and the abyfs under it as the 
white that lies under the fhell. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

4 . The white part of the eye. 

Our general himfelf 
San&ifies himfelf with’s hands. 

And turns up the white o’ th’ eye to his difeourfe. Shakefp. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye, doth not lie in 
the fame fuperficies with the ivhite of the eye, but rifeth up 
as a hillock, above its convexity. Ray. 

To White, v.a. [from the adjedfive.] To make white; to 
dealbate. 

His raiment became fhining, exceeding white as fnow ; fo 
as no fuller on earth can ivhite them. Alar . ix. 3. 

Like unto whited fepulchres, which appear beautiful out¬ 
ward, but are within full of dead men’s bones. Matt, xxiii. 

Whitele'ad. n.f. 

White lead is made by taking fheet-lead, and having cut it 
into Jong and narrow flips, "they make it up into rolls, but 
fo that a fmall diftance may remain between every fpiral re¬ 
volution. Thefe rolls are put into earthen pots, fo ordered 
that the lead may not fink down above half way, or fome 
fmall matter more in them : thefe pots have each of them 
very fharp vinegar in the bottom, fo full as almoft to touch 
the lead. When the vinegar and lead have both been put 
into the pot, it is covered up dole, and fo left for a certain 
time ; in which fpace the corrofive fumes of the vinegar will 
reduce the furface of the lead into a more white coal, which 
they feparate by knocking it with a hammer. There are two 
forts of this fold at the colour fhops, the one called cerufe, 
which is the moft pure part, and the other is called white 

J ea L _ . _ Quincy. 

Whi tely. adj. [from white.] Coming near to white. 

A whitey wanton, with a velvet brow, 

W ith two pitch-balls ftuck in her face for eyes. Shakefp. 

Now, governor, I fee I muft blufh 
Quite through this vail of night a whitely fhame, 

T'o think I could defign to make thofe free. 

Who were by nature llaves-. Southern's Oroonoko. 

Whit e- 
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Whi'TEMeat. 71. f. [white and meat.] Food made of milk. 

tu t Jl l '5 m whltewcat is 11J the ftone. Tuffer. 
1 he lrifh bamfhed into the mountains, lived only upon 
r white?neats. o. r 

1 EK ’ v ‘ a ‘ t^, rom w ^cte.] To make white. 

The imoke of lulphur will not black a paper, and is com¬ 
monly ufed by women to whiten tiffanies. Brown. 

Flax, the foil and climate are proper for whitening by the 
frequency of brooks, and alfo of winds. Temple. 

Women of my complexion ought to be more modeft’ 
efpecially lince our faces debar us from all artificial whiten- 

ln £ S ' c-t- v 1 -rrin - Guardian, N°. 6 i. 

striking her chtr, the ftorm confirms her pow’r; 

The waves but whiten her triumphant fhore* Prior. 

Whether the darken’d room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten'd wall provoke the fkew’r to write;’ 

In durance, exile, Bedlam, or the mint, 

Like Lee or Budgell, I will rhyme and print. Pope. 

To Whi ten. v. n. To grow white. 

The bark expects its freight; 

The loofen’d canvas trembles with the wind. 

And the fea whitens with aufpicious gales. Smith. 

HI T ENER * n -J' [from whiten.] Onewho makes any thing white. 
Whiteness, n.f. [from white .] 

j. The ftate of being white ; freedom from colour. 

This doth lead me to her hand. 

Of my firft love the fatal band. 

Where whitenefs doth for ever fit; 

Nature herfelf enamell’d it. * Sidney , h: ii. 

• rf?- te ?- e £ * s a mea P between all colours, having difpofed 
itfelf indifferently to them all, fo as with equal facility to 

be tinged with any of them. Newton's Opticks. 

2 . i alenels. 

Thou ttembleff, and the whitenejs of thy cheek. 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. Shakefpeare. 

3 . Purity 3 cleannefs. 

7 1 he leaft /pot is vifible on ermine ; but to preferve this 
whitenejs in its original purity, you have, like that ermine, 
forfaken the common track of bu/inefs, which is not always 
clean. D l 

WhFtepot. n.f. A kind of food. 7 

Cornwall fquab-pye, and Devon whitepot brings. Kinr. 
tH-iTLs. n.f. [fuor albus.] It arifes from a Jaxnefs of the 
glands of the uterus, and a cold pituitous blood. Duincv 
Whitethorn. «./ A fpccies of thorn. 

As little as a -whitethorn and a pear-tree feem of kin, a cion 
of the latter will fometimes profper well, being grafted upon 
a flock of the former. ^ , 

Whitewash, n.f. [white and wajh.] A wafti to make the 
iKin feen fair. 

The clergy, during Cromwell’s ufurpation, were very 
much taken up in reforming the female world ; I have heard 
a whole fermon again# a whitewafh. Addifon 

WhFtewine. n.f [white and wine.] A fpccies of wine pro¬ 
duced from the white grapes. 

The feeds and roots are to be cut, beaten, and infufed in 

ip CxV ' ine ' Wifetnaris Surgery. 

Whether, adv. [hjyfceji, Saxon.] 

1 . To what place? interrogatively. 

Sifter, well met 3 whither away /b fall ?— 

—No farther than the Tower. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

1 he common people fwarm like fummer flics ; 

AnA whither fly the gnats, but to the fun ? Shake ft care. 

Ah j whither am I hurry’d ? ah ! forgive, 

Ye fhades, and let your filler’s i/Tue live. Drvden 

2 . To what place? Abfolutely. } 

I ftray’d I knew not whither. Milton. 

3 . I o which place ; relatively. 

IVbither , when as they came, they fell at words. 

Whether of them fhould be the lord of lords. Spenfer. 
At Canteibuiy, whither fome voice was run on before, the 
mayor feized on them, as they were taking frefh horfes. JVotton. 

T hat lord advanced to Winchefter, whither Sir John Berk¬ 
ley brought him two regiments more of foot. Clarendon. 

4 . To what degree ? Obfolete ; perhaps never in ufe. 

Whither at length yvilt thou abufe our patience ? 

Still Ihall thy fury mock us ? p. Johnfon. 

V\ hitkersce'ver. adv. [whither and foever.] To whatfoever 
place. 

For whatever end faith is defigned, and whitherfoever the 
nature and intention of the grace does drive us, thither we 
muft go, and to that end we muft diredl all ouraeftions. Taylor 
Whi'ting. n.f [wiuingh, Dutch; alburnus, Lat.l 

1. A fmall feafifh. 

Some fifli are gutted, fplit, and kept in pickle, as whiting 

Carew’s iurvey of Cornwall. 

J he mulcular nbres of fifties are more tender than thofe of 
tcrre/ti ial animals, and their whole fubftance more watery. 
Some fifties, as whitings , can be almoft entirely diffolved. into 

nit rc . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . A 10 It chalk, [from ivhite.] 

That this impregnated liquor may be improved, they pour 
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it upon whiting, which is a white chalk, or dav c , 
deied, cleanfcd, and made up into balls’. V hfte V Pow- 
h(_n you clean your plate, leave th“ n A.v ^°yle'. 
_ be feen in all the chinks. ^ ^ hl H Plainly ^ 

Wm'-risH. n.f [from white.] Somewhat white Sw ‘fi- 
1 he fame aqua-fortis, that will quicklv rh, 
of red lead into a darker colour, will beine dm- * ^ ^ rec| nef s 
produce a whitijh fubftance, a.’wiA’S^Tbl^^ 

Whitishness. n.f. [from whitijh.] The quality 
fomewhat white. 1 v °f beuio- 

Take good venereal vitriol of a deep blue and 
with fome of the entire cryftal,, purpofely refereed C ,° mpare 
the lubtile powder of the fame (bit, which'will cxhlbi ° f 
confideraole degree of ivhitiflmefs. p blt a v er y 

Whi’tleather. n.f [white mA leather.-] r ?'i? 
with alum, remarkable for toughnefs. ' a ^'riTed 

Whole bridle and faddle, whitle'thcr and nal 
VV Ith collars and harneis. tt n 

He bor’d the nerves through, from the hi" tJfcV 
and then knit 1 

Both to his chariot, with a thong of whitkathrr n , 

Nor do I care much, if her pretty Incut 
Meet with her furrow’d chin, and both too-ether 
Hem in her lips, as dry as good whitleather. L %, r 
\\ hi tlow. n.f [Jtyrc, Saxon, and loup, a wolf Ski 
Jopit, Saxon, and low, a flame. M. Lye.] Afwellinal, , ’ 

the cuticle and cutis, called the mild whitlow, or betwe ? 
periofteum and the bone, called the malignant whitlow^ ^ 

Paronychia 1S a fmall fwellihg about the nails and ends of 

fingers, by the vulgar people generally called whitfiaw. JVifel 
Whi tsour, n. f. A kind of apple. See Apple. 
Whi'tster, or whiter. n. f. [fiom white.] A whitener 

Carry it among the wbitjlers in Datchet mead. Shakefteare 
WhiTsul. n.f. A provincial word. JF 

Their meat was whitful, as they call it, namely, milk, four 
milk,' cheefe, curds, butter. A 

WhiYsuntide. n.f [white and Sunday ; becaufe the wn* 
verts newly baptized, appeared from Eafter to Whitfuntide in 
white. Skinner.] The feaft of Pentecoft. 

Strephon, with leafy twigs of laurel tree, 

A garland made on temples for to wear j 

For he then chofen was the dignity 

Of village lord that TVhitfontide to bear. Sidney 

This they employ in brewing and baking againft Whit- 

fontide. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

And let us do it with no fhew of fear; 

Nor with no more than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a IVhitJ'on morrice dance. ° Shakefpeare>. 
Tv hi n en 1 ree, n, f. A fort of tree. Ainfwortb 

WHFTTLE. n.f [hpytel, Saxon.] J ' ’ 

1 . A white drefs for a woman. Not in ufe. 

2 . [bfytel, Saxon.] A knife. 

There’s not a ■ whittle in th’ unruly camp, 

But I do prize it at my love, before 
The reverend’ft throat in Athens. Shakef ear 

A dagger hanging at his belt he had. 

Made of an antient /word’s well-temper’d blade; 

He wore a Sheffield whittle in his hofe.' Betterton's Miller. 
To Whittle, v.a. [from the noun,] To cut with a knife; 
to edge ; to fharpen. Not in ufe. 

When they are come to that once, and are thoroughly 
whittled , then fhall you have them caft their wanton eyes 
upon men’s wives. Hakewill on Providence. 

To Whiz. v. n. [from the found that it expreffes.J To make 
a loud humming noife. 

I he exhalations, whizzing in the air, 

Give fo much light, that 1 may read by them. Shakefpeare. 
Turn him about, 

I know him, he’ll but whiz , and ftrait go out. Dryden. 

Soon all with vigour bend their trufty bows, 

And from the quiver each his arrow chofe : 

Hippocoon’s was the firft; with forceful fway 
It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid w^ay. Dryden. 

Who. pronoun, [hya, Saxon ; ivie, Dutch.] 

1 . A pronoun relative, applied to perfons. 

We have no perfect defeription of it, nor any knowledge 
how, or by whom it is inhabited. Abbot. 

Oft have I feen a timely-parted ghoft. 

Of afhy femblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs, 

Being ail defeended to the lab’ring heart, 

TVbo) in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attradts the fame for ardance ’sainft the enemy# Shakejp. 
Were the grac’d perfon of cur Banquo prefent, 


Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. 

Than pity for milchance. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

The fon of Duncan, 


From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Lives in the Englifh court. Shakejp. Macbeth. 

A man can never be obliged to fubmit to any power, un- 
lefs he can be fatisfied, who is the perfon who has a right to 
exercife it. Locee. 
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Tell who loves who ; what favours fome partake. 

And who is jilted. Dtyden. 

Wc arc ftill as much at a lofs, who civil power belongs 

to. Locke. 

2 . As who Jhould fay , elliptically for as one who fhould fay. 

Hope throws a generous contempt upon ill ulage, and looks 
like a handfome defiance of a misfortune: as who Jhould Jay , 
you are fomewhat troublefome now, but I /hall conquer 
you. , Collier againfl DeJ'pair. 

„ Whofe is the genitive of -which, as well as of who, and is ap¬ 
plied to things. 

jVbofe foever fins ye remit, they are remitted ; and whofe 
foever fins ye retain, they are retained. John xx. 23 . 

The queftion whofe folution I require, 

Is what the fex of women mod defire Dryden. 

Is there any other doeftrine, tvhofe followers are punilhed ? Add, 

4. It has fometimes a disjunctive fenfe. 

There thou telFft of kings, and who afpire ; 

Who fall, who rife, who triumphs, uho do moan. Daniel. 

Whoever, pronoun, [who and ever.] Anyone, without limi¬ 
tation or exception. 

Whoever doth to temperance apply 
His ftedfaft life, and all his actions frame, 

Truft me, fhall find no greater enemy, 

Than ftubborn perturbation to the fame. Fairy Queen. 
I think myfelf beholden, whoever filews me my miftakes. Lod 

Whoe'er thou art, that fortune brings to keep 
The rights of Neptune, monarch of the deep ; 

Thee firft it fits, O ftranger, to prepare 
The due libation, and the folemn prayer. Pope. 

Whoever is really brave, has always this comfort when he 
isopprefs’d, that he knows him/elf to be luperior to thofe 
who injure him, by forgiving it. Pore. 

Whole, adj. [palg, Saxon; heal, Dutch.] 

1. All; total; containing all. 

Bum the whole ram upon the altar. Ex. xxix. 18 . 

All the whole army flood agaz’d at him. Shakefpeare. 

Fierce extremes, 

Contiguous might diftemper the whole frame. Milton. 

2 . Uninjured ; unimpaired. 

Angui/h is come upon me, bccaufe my life is yet whole in 
me. 2 Sa. i. 9 . 

3 . Well of any hurt or ficknefs. 

When they had done circumcifing all the people, they abode 
in the camp, till they were ivhole. Jof v. 8 . 

Whole, n. f The totality ; no part omitted ; the complex of 
all the parts. 

Fear God, and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole of man. Ecclefiajles. 

Begin with fenfe, of ev’ry art the foul; 

Parts anfwering parts, fhall Aide into a whole. Pope. 

It contained the whole ot religion amongft the antients; 
and made philofophy more agreeable. Broome. 

There is a metaphyfical whole , when the effence of a thing 
is faid to confift of two parts, the genus and the difference, 
i. e. the general and the fpecial nature, which, being joined 
together, make up a definition. Watts's Logick. 

Wholesale, n.f. [whole and J'ale.] Sale in the lump, notin 
feparate fmall parcels. 

Thefe are wholefale chapmen to Satan, that do not truck 
and barter one crime for another, but take the whole 
herd. Government of the Tongue. 

This coft me at the wholefale merchant’s a hundred drachma’s; 
I make two hundred by felling it in retail. Addifon. 

Some from vanity, or envy, defpife a valuable book, and 
throw contempt upon it by wholefale. Watts. 

WhoYesome. adj. [ heelfam, Dutch; heylfam , Teutonick; 
both from ]pael, Saxon, health.] 

I. Sound. Contrary to unfound in doclrine. 

They fuffer us to famifh, repeal daily any ivholefome a 6 l 
eftablifhed againft the rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes 
to chain up the poor. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

’Tisnolefs 

To govern juftly, make your empire flouri/h. 

With ivholejome laws, in riches, peace, and plenty; 

Than, by the expence of wealth and blood, to make 
New acquihtions. Denham's Sophy. 

So the dodtrine contain’d be but ivholefome and edifying, a 
want of exadtnefs in fpeaking may be overlook'd. Atterbury. 
Contributing to health. 

Night not now, as ere man fell, 

WaolJ'ome and cool and mild ; but with black ait 
Accompany\l, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton. 
Befides the wholefome luxury which that place abounds with, 
a kitchen garden is a more pleafant fight than the fineft 
orangery. 

ohe held it wholefomer by much, 

To reft a little on the couch. * Prior. 

3- 1 referving ; falutary. Obfolete. 

1 he Lord helpeth his anointed, and will hear him from 
V s _ 7 heaven; even with the wholefome ftrength of his 
f ‘« ht ha "<f- Pfalm xx. 6. 
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4 . Kindly; pleafmg. A burlefqiie ufe. 

I cannot make you a wholefome anfwer ; my wit’s dil¬ 
ea fed. . Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To wail friends loft, 

Is not by much fo wholefome, profitable. 

As to rejoice at friends but newly found. Shakefpeare. 

WhoYesomely. adv. [from wholefome.] Salubriou/ly ; falu- 
tiferoufly. 

WhoYesomenesS. n.f. [from wholefome.] 

1. Quality of conducing to health ; falubrity. 

We made a ftandard of the healthfulnefs of the air, from 
the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes, and of the 
wholefomenefs of the food from that of the chronical. Graunt. 

At Tonon they /hewed us a great fountain of water, that 
is in great efteem for its wholejomenefs ; weighing two ounces 
in a pound lefs than the fame meafure of the lake water. Add. 

2 . Saiutarinefs; conducivenefs to good. 

WhoYly. aav. [from whole.] 

1 . Completely; perfectly. 

The thruft was fo ftrong, that he couid not fo whoVy beat 
it away, but that it met with his thigh, through which it 
ran Sidney, b. ii. 

Nor wholly loft we fo deferv’d a prey; 

For ftorms repenting part of it reftor’d. . Dryden. 

Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 

- Bv turns they quit their ground, by turns advance : 

Victors, and vanquifh’d in the various field, 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. Dryden, 

This ftory was written before Boccace; but its author being 
wl lly loft, Chaucer is now become an original. Dryden. 

They employ’d themfelves wholly in domeftick life ; and 
provided a woman could keep her houfe in order, /he never 
troubled herfelf about regulating the commonwealth. Addifon. 

2 . Totally ; in all the parts or kinds. 

Metals are wholly fubterrany. Bacon. 

Whom, the accufative of who, fingular and plural. 

here be men in the world, whom you had rather have 
your fon be with five hundred pounds, than fome other with 
five thoufands. Locke on Education. 

Whomsoever, pron. [who and^ foever.] Any without exception; 
With whomfoever thou findeft thy goods, let him not 
live; Gen. xxxi. 32 . 

Nature has bellowed mines on feveral parts ; but their 
riches are only for the induflrious and frugal. Whomfoever 
elfe they vifit, ’tis with the diligent and fober only they 
ftay-, Locke. 

Whoo'bub. n.f. Hubbub. See Hubbub. 

In this time of lethargy, I pick’d and cut moft of their 
feftival purfes : and had not the old man come in with a 
whoobub againft his daughter, and fear’d my choughs from 
the chaff, I Jiad not left a purfe in the whole army; Shakefp. 

WHOOP, n.f. [See hoop.] 

1 . A fliout of purfuit. 

Let them breathe a-while, and then 
Cry whoop, and fet them on again. Hudibras. 

A fox crofting the road, drew off a confiderable detachment, 
who clapp’d fpurs to their horfes, and purfued him with 
whoops and hallows. Addifon, 

2 . [JJpupa, Latin.] A bird. Didl, 

To Whoop, v.n. [from the noun.] To Ihout with malio-- 

nity. 

Treafon and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils fworn to either’s purpofe : 

Working fo grofly in a nat’ral caufe. 

That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakefpeare ; 

To Whoop, v.a. To infult with fliouts. 

While he trufts me, ’twere fo bafe a part 
To fawn, and yet betray; I fhou’d be hifs’d 
And whoop'd in hell for that ingratitude. Dryden. 

WHORE, n.f. [hop, Saxon; boere> Dutch.] 

1. A woman who converfes unlawfully with men; a fornica- 
trefs ; an adultrefs ; a ftrumpet. 

To put out the word whore , thou doff me wo. 
Throughout my book ; troth, put out woman too. B. Johnf 

2 . A proftitute; a woman who receives men for money. 

Orontes 

Conveys his wealth to Tiber’s hungry Ihores, 

And fattens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 

We weary’d fhould lie down in death : 

This cheat of life would take no more; 

If you thought fame but empty breath ; 

Your Phyllis but a perjur’d whore. Prior. 

To Whore, v. n. [from the noun.] To converfe unlawfully 
with the other fex. 

’Tis a noble general’s prudent part. 

To cheri/h valour, and reward defert 3 

Let him be daub d with lace, live high, and whore ; 

Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. • Dryden , 

To Who re. v.a. To corrupt with regard to chaftity. 

Who redom. n. f [from whore.] Fornication. 

Some let go whoredom as an indifferent matter, which yet 
ftrive for an holy-day, as for their life. Hall. 
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WHY 

Nor can that perfon who accounts it his recreation to fee 
one man wallowing in his filthy revels, and another infamous 
by his fenfuality, be fo impudent as to allege, that all the 
enormous draughts of the one can leave the leaft relifh upon 
the tip ol his tongue; or that all the fornications and whore¬ 
doms • of the other can quench his own luft. South's Sermons. 

Whorema'ster. X n ‘f' [whore and jnafler or monger.] One 

Whoremonger. 3 who keeps whores, or converfes with a 
fornicatrefs. 

Vv hat is a whoremajler , fool ? a fool in good cloaths and 
fomething like thee. Shakefpeare. 

As it we were drunkards, by a planetary influence; an ad¬ 
mirable evafion of whoremajler man, to lay his goatifh difpo- 
fition on the change of a ftar. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Art thou fully perfuaded that no whoremonger nor adulter¬ 
er (hall have any inheritance in the kingdom of God ? and doll; 
thou continue to pradfife thefe vices ? Tilloifon's Sermons. 

A rank notorious whoremajler , to choofe. 

To thruft his neck into the marriage noofe. Dryden. 

If he were jealous, he might clip his wife’s wings; but 
w hat would this avail, when there were flocks of wboretna- 
Jlers perpetually hovering over his houfe. Addifon's Guardian. 

Whc/reson. n.f. [whore and fon.] A baftard. It is gene¬ 
rally ufed in a ludicrous difiike. 

Whorefon , mad compound of majefty, thou art welcome. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
I hou whorefon Zed ! thou unneceft’ary letter. Shakefpeare. 

How now 7 , you whorefon peafant, 

"W here have you been thefe tw 7 o days loitering ? Shakefp. 
firog was a cunning, fly whorefon , quite the reverfe of John. 

Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

Who'rish. adj. [from whore.] Unchaft; incontinent. 

You, like a letcher, out of wharijh loins 
Breed out your inheritors. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
By means of a whorifb woman a man is brought to a piece 
of bread. jProv. vi. 26 . 

Who'rtleberry. n.f [j^eoptbejuan, Saxon.J Bilberry. A 
plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a pitcher; from 
whofe empalement arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail in the 
upper part of the flower, which becomes a foft umbilicated 
fruit or berry full of juice, in which are inclofed feeds, for the 
moft part final!. Miller. 

Whose, n.f. 

3 . Genitive of who. 

Though I could 

With barefac’d power fweep him from my fight. 

And bid my will avouch it, yet I mull not; 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

Whofe loves I may not drop. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

2 . Genitive of w'hich. 

Thy name afrights me, in whofe found is death. Shakefp. 

Thofe darts whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 

Who'so. I pronoun, [tuho and fever .] Any, without re- 

WhosoeVer. i ftri&ion. 

Whofo is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will feek 
to comeat even hand, by deprefling another’s fortune. Bacon. 

Let there be perfons licenfed to lend upon ufury; let the 
rate be fomewhat more eafy for the merchant than that he for¬ 
merly payed ; for all borrowers fhall have fome eafe, be he 
merchant or whofoever. Bacon. 

He inclos’d 

Knowledge of good, and evil, in this tree. 

That whofo eats thereof, forthwith attains 
Wifdom. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Whofoever hath Chrift for his friend, fhall be fure of coun- 
fel, and whofoever is his own friend will be fure to obey it. 

South's Sermons. 

Whurt. n.f. A whortleberry ; a bilberry. 

For fruits, both wild, as ivhurts , ftrawberries, pears and 
plums, though the meaner fort come fhort, the gentlemen 
ftep not far behind thofe of other parts. Carew. 

Why. adv. [Jjpi, pop^jn, Saxon.J 

1 . For what reafon ? Interrogatively. 

They both deal juftly with you; why P not from any regard 
they have for juftice, but becaufe their fortune depends on their 
credit. Swift. 

2 . For which reafon. Relatively. 

Mortar will not have attained its utmoft compa&nefs till 
fourfeore years after it has been employed ; and this is one rea- 
fon why, in demolifhing ancient fabricks, it is more eafy to 


break the ftone than the mortar. 

No ground of enmity 
IVhy he fhould mean me ill. 

Such, whofe foie blifs is eating ; who can give 
But that one brutal reafon, why they live. 

For what reafon. Relatively. 

Shall I tell you zuhy : — 

— Ay, fir, and wherefore; for they fay. 

Every why hath a wherefore. 


Milton. 


Boyle. 
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I was difpatch’d for their defence and n U ard • 

And liften why, for I will tell you now. & ** ’ 

We examine the why, the what and the how o/thin 

Turn the difeourfe; I have a reafon why ^ ^ ran l‘- 
I would not have you fpeak fo tenderly. ’ ry 

4 . It is fometimes ufed emphatically. ' r yden. 

Ninus’ tomb, man ; why, you muft not fpeak that vet ■ 
that you anlwer to Pyram. o, . A 

You have not been a-bed then ? ™ c ^ eare% 

my, no ; the day had broke before we parted. 

Whence is this ? why: from that effential fuitablenefs which 
obedience has to the relation which is between a rational ere 
ture and his Creator. c « ca “ 

Whjno't. adv, A cant word for violent or peremptory‘proce- 

Capoch’d your rabbins of the fynod. 

And fnap’d their canons with a whfnot. Hun 

Wi. [Sax.] Holy. Thus wimund, holy peace ; wilert, eininTnt 
for iandhty ; alwi, altogether holy, as Hierocles, Hieronymus 
Hofius, &c. Gibfon'sC a * 

Wic, Wick. Comes from the Saxon pic, which according to 
the different nature and condition of places, hath a threefold 
fignification ; implying either a village, er a bay made by the 
winding banks of a river, or a cattle. Gibjm's Camden 

Wick. n.f. [peoce, Saxon; wiecke, Dutch.] The fubftance 
round which is applied the wax or tallow of a torch or candle 

But true it is, that when the oil is fpent, 

The light goes out, and wick is thrown away ; 

So, when he had refign’d his regiment, 

His daughter ’gan defpife his drooping day. F a . 

There lives within the very flame of love . ‘ 

A kind of wick or fnufF that will abate it. Shakefpeare. 
Bodies are inflamed wholly and immediately, without any 
wick to help the inflammation. Bacon's Natural Hiftory.- 

Little atoms of oil or melted wax continually afeend apace 
up the wick of a burning candle. Bigby 

The fungous parcels about the wicks of candles only figni- 
fieth amoift and pulvious air about them. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
WFCKED. adj. [Of this common word the etymology is very 
obicuie. picca, is an enchanter ; Jjseccan, is to opprefs ; pipian, 
to curfe ; piccb, is crooked: all thefe however Skinner re : e£ts 
for vitiatus , Latin. Perhaps it is a compound of pic, vile t 
bad, and head, malum caput.'] 

1. Given to vice; not good; flagitious; morally bad. 

The dwelling place of the wicked fhall come to nought. Job . 

And as the better fpirit, when fhe doth bear 
A fcorn of death, doth fhew {he cannot die; 

So when the wicked foul death’s face doth fear, 

Ev’n liien fhe proves her own eternity. 

He of their wicked ways fhall them admonjfh. 

But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

Go and fucceed ! the rivals aims defpife; 

For never, never wicked man was wife. Pope's 

2 . It is a word of ludicrous or flight blame. 

That fame wicked baftard of Venus, that blind rafeallyboy, 
that abufes every one’s eyes becaufe his own are out, let him 
be judge how deep I am in love, Shakefpeare. 

3 . Curfed; baneful ; pernicious; bad in effect. 

The wicked weed which there the fox did lay, 

From underneath his head he took away. Hubberd. 

As wicked dew as e’er my mother brufh’d, 

With raven’s feather from unwholfome fen. 

Drop on you both. Shakefpeare's 7empef. 

Wi'ckedly. adv. [from wicked.] Criminally; corruptly; 
badly. 

I would now fend him where they all fhould fee, 

Clear as the light his heart fhine; where no man 
Could be fo wickedly or fondly ftupid, 

But fhould cry out, he faw, touch'd, felt wickednefs, 

And grafp’d it. Ben. Jobnfon. 

He behaved himfelf with great modefty and wonderful re¬ 
pentance; being convinced in his confcience that he had done 
wickedly. Clarendon. 

That thou may’ft the better bring about 
Thy wifhes, thou art wickedly devout. Dryden. 

’Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave. 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Bope, 

WFckedness. n.f [from wicked.] Corruption of manners ; 
guilt; moral ill. 

It is not good that children fhould know any wickednefs, 
old folks have difcrction and know the world. Shakejpeau. 

Thefe tents thou faw’ft fo pleafant, were the tents 


Davies'. 

Milton. 


Odyffey, 


Milton . Of wickednefs ; wherein fhall dwell his race 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Who flew his brother. Milton s Paradife Lcf- 

WiYker. adj. [vigre, a twig, Danifh; twiggen, Dutch.j Maue 
of ftnall fticks. 

Each one a little wicker bafket had 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly ; 1 r 

In which they gather’d flow’rs. he 


Davies. 

Milton. 

Dryden. 
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T : e i on cr broad fhields, made up of wicker rods, which are 
‘ only ufed among the northern Irifh, but efpecially among 
TbC, arc brought from the Scythians. Spenfer. 

If vour influence be quite damm d up 
With Hack ufurping mitts, fome gentle taper. 

Though a rufh candle from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long-levell’d rule of ftreaming light. _ Milton. 

A fooliih painter drew January fitting in a wicker chair, 

• th four nightcaps on by the fire, and without doors green 
rrres as if it had been in the midft of July. Peacham. 

WttcKET. n. f [wicked, Welfh; guighet, Fr. wicket , Dutch.] 

A fmall gate. . 

When none yielded, her unruly page, 

W'ith his rude claws the wicket open rent, 

And let her in. _ Fairy Kfueen. 

Thefe wickets of the foul are plac’d on high, 

Becaufe all founds do lightly mount aloft. 

Now St. Peter at heav’ns wicket feems 
To wait them with his keys. 

The cave was now a common way, 

The wicket, often open’d, knew the key. 

The chaffering with di/Tenters, and dodging about this or 
the other ceremony, is like opening a few wickets, Fy which 
no more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

WIDE. adj. [pise, Saxon; wijcl, Dutch.] 

1 . Broad ; extended far each way. 

They found fat pafture, and the land was wide and quiet. 

1 Chron. iv. 40 . 

He wand’ring long a wider circle made, 

And many-languag’d nations he furvey’d. 

2 . Broad to a certain degree: as three inches wide. 

?. Deviating; remote. 

Many of the fathers were far wide from the undemanding 
of this place Raleigh. 

Confider the abfurdities of that diftin&ion betwixt the a61 
and the obliquity, and the contrary being fo wide from the 
truth of feripture and the attributes of God, and fo noxious 
to good life, we may certainly conclude, that to the perpetra¬ 
tion of whatfoever fin, there is not at all any predeftination 
of God. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To move 

His laughter at their quaint opinions wide. Milton. 

Oft wide of nature muff he a£t a part, 

Make love in tropes, in bombaft break his heart. Tickell. 
Wide. adv. 

I. At a diftance. In this fenfe wide feems to be fometimes an 
adverb. 

A little wide. 

There was a holy chapel edify’d, 

Wherein the hermit wont to fay 

His holy things each morn and even tide. Fairy fjhieen. 
Of this I have heard mote from others who lived much 
among the Chinefe; a people whofe way of thinking feems to 
lie as wide of ours in Europe as their country does. Temple. 


w I D 


Pope. 


Lives into a numerous train of mifehievous confequences. South* 
He was accuftomed to fleep with a peaceable nofe, foitnmg 
in his (lumbers the wrinkles of it, and the anger which com¬ 
monly mounted to that part; but now his noftrils were wide- 
tied to the laft degree of fury. Dryden 'j Dufrefioy. 

To W/den. v. n. To grow wide; to extend itfelr. 

It is in this that the fpecies of brutes are diferiminated from 
man, and that proper difference, wherein they are wholly 
feparated, and which at laft widens to fo vaft a diftance. Loc,:e. 

With her the temple ev’ry moment grew, 

Upward the columns fhoot, the roofs afeend. 

And arches widen, and long ifles extend. 

Wi'deness. n.f [from wide.] 

1. Breadth ; large extent each way. 

The rugged hair began to fall away ; 

The fweetnefs of her eyes did only ftay. 

Though not fo large; her crooked horns decreafe ; 

The widenefs of her jaws and noftrils ceafe. Dryden. 

2 . Comparative breadth. , . 

Within the fame annual time, the center of the eartn is 
earned above fifty times as far round the orbis magnus, Wuofe 
widenefs we now aflume to be twenty thoufand terreftrial dia¬ 
meters. Bentley's Sermons. 

Wi'dgeon. A water-fowl not unlike a wild duck, but not 10 

large. . , 

Among the firft fort we reckon creyfers, curlews, and wid- 

Carew , 


WI'DOW. n.f [pibpa, Sax. weduwc, Dutch; wuldw, \ v eiin ; 
vidua, Latin.] A woman whofe hufband is dead. 

To take the widow, 

Exafperates, makes mad her lifter Gonerill. Shakefpeare . 

Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dowager, ^ ^ 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shakefpeare s Hen. V ill. 

Our fatherlefs diftrefs was left unmoan'd, . _ 

Your widow-<\o\o\\r$ likewife be unwept. Shak. R.icbard ill. 

And will fhe yet debafe her eyes on me, 

That cropt the golden prime of this fweet prince, 

And made her widow to a woeful bed. Shakefpeare» 

The barren they more miferable make, 

And from the widow all her comfort take. Saudys. 

He warns the widow, and her houfhold gods 
To feek a refuge in remote abodes. Dryden. 

Who has the paternal power vvhilft the widow- queen is with 

child. _ Locke ' 

To Widow, v. a. [from ividow.] 

1 . To deprive of a hufband. 

In this city he 

Hath widovdd and unchilded many a one. 

Which to this hour bewail the injury. 

Boor ropes you are beguil’d; 

Both you and I; for Romeo is exil’d: 

He made you for a high way to my bed, 

But I, a maid, die maiden widowed. 

Thy little care to mend my widow'd nights. 

Has forc’d me to recourfe of marriage rites. 

To fill an empty fide. 

2 . To endow with a widow-right. 

For his pofiefiions, 

Although by confifcation they are ours. 

We do inflate and widow you withal, 

To buy you a better hufband. 

3 . To ftrip of any thing good. 

The widow'd ifle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. 

For him you wafte in tears your widow'd hours. Dryden. 
Inclement weather and frotty blafls deface 
The blithfome year, trees of their ihrivel’d fruits 
Are widow'd, dreary ftorms o’er all prevail. Philips. 

Widower, n.f [from widow.] One who has loft his wife. 
The king, fealing up all thoughts of love under the image 
of her memory, remained a widower many years after. Sidney. 
The main confcnts are- had, and here we 11 ftay 
To fee our widower's fecond marriage day. Shakefpeare. 
They that marry, as they that fhall get no children ; and 
they that marry not, as the widowers. 2 Efdr. xvi. 44 . 

WFdowhood. n.f [from widow.] f he ftate of a widow. 
Cecropia, having in her widowhood taken this young Ar- 
tefia into her charge, had taught her to think that there is no 
wifdom but in including both heaven and earth in one’s felf. 

Sidney . 

Ne ween my right with ftrength adown to tread, 
Through weaknefs of my widowhood or woe, 

For truth is ftrong. Fairy ffhecn. 

She employed her laft widowhood to works no lefs bountiful 
than charitable. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

It is of greater merit wholly to abftain from things de- 
fireable, than after fruition to be content to leave them ; as they 
who magnify fingie life prefer virginity much before wid w- 
hood, " JVotton. 


Pope. 


Shak. CoriolanuSi 


Shakefp 


care. 


2 . With great extent 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Of all thefe bounds rich’d 
With plenteous rivers, and wide fkirted meads. 

We make thee lady. Shakejpcare's King Lear. 

On the eaft-fide of the garden place. 

Cherubic watch ; and of a fword the flame 
waving ; all approach far off to fright. 

With huge two-handed fway, 

Brandifh’d aloft, the horrid edge came down. 

Wide wafting 

The fouth wind rofe, and with black wings. 

Wide hovering all the clouds together drove 

From under heav’n. Millton's Paradife Lojl. 

Stretch’d at eafe the panting lady lies, 

To fhun the fervor of meridian fkies ; 

While fweatingflaves catch ev’ry breeze of air. 

And with w/^-fpreading fans refrefh the fair. Gay. 

Yet wide was ipread their fame in ages paft. 

And poets once had promis’d they fhould laft. Pope. 

Wi'dely. adv. [from wide.] 

1 . With great extent each way. 

Any that confiders how immenfe the intervals of the chaos 
are, in proportion to the bulk of the atoms, will hardly in¬ 
duce himfelf to believe, that particles fo widely difteminated 
could ever throng one another to a compact texture. Bentley. 

2 . Remotely ; far. 

Let him exercife the freedom of his reafon, and his mind 
will be ftrengthned, and the light which the remote parts of 
truth will give to one another, will fo aflift his judgment, that 
he will feldom be 1 widely out. Locke. 

ToWi'den. v. a. [from wide.] To make wide; to extend. 
So now the gates are ope ; now prove good feconds ; 

’ Fis for the followers, fortune widens them. 

Not for the flyers. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Thefe accidents when they firft happen, feem but fmall and 
contemptible ; but by degrees they branch out an & widen them- 


Dryden. 


Shakefp, 


eare. 


Dryden. 
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2 . 


Milton. 


Cheiidi thy haden’d widowhood with the e-old 
Cmatrimonial treafon : fo farewell. 

Ldate fettled on a widow. Not in ufe. 
h or that dcw’ry. I’ll affure her of 
Her widowhood , be it that {he furvives me, 

. In all my lands. Shahfp. Taming of the Shrew. 

vVjdovvhu nter. n.f [widow and hunter.] One who courts 
widows for a jointure. 

The widowhuntcrs about town often afford them great di- 

> Cri0n - , . AddiJ'on’s Spectator. 

Vvidowmaker. n.f. [widow and maker.] One who deprives 
women of their hufbands. 

It grieves my foul 

That I mu d draw this metal from my fide 
_ To be a tvidowmaier. Shahfp. King John. 

Uidow-wail. #./ [w/fcandW] A plant. 

It hath a flower conlifting of one leaf, which is deeply di¬ 
vided into three parts: the cup of the flower is alfo of one 
eat, divided into three fegments; the fruit confifts of three 
hard berries clofely joined together; in each of which is con¬ 
tained one oblong feed; to which may be added, it hath tile 
appearance of a ft rub, and the leaves are fmall and oblono-. 

O 

T.r . _ r . Miller. 

' V i dt h . n.f. [from wide.'] Breadth; widenefs. A low word. 

tor the width of the mortefs gage this fide, then for the 
tennant, gage on that end of the quarter you intend the tennant 
mail be made. _ _ AW. 

Bet thy vines in intervals be fet, 

Indulge their width, and add a roomy fpace, 

~ ™ at T * eir extremeft lines may fcarce embrace. Dryden. 
i o VV 1 FLD v. a [pealban, Saxon ; to manage in the hand.l 

cue with full command, as a thing not too heavy for the 
holder. 1 

Bale Hungarian wight, wilt thou the fpigot wield. Shahfp. 

riis looks aie full of peaceful majefty, 

His head by nature fram d to wear a crown. 

His hand to wield a fcepter, and bimfelf 

Lihely in time to blefs a regal throne. Shahfpeare. 

i ii^rc is that hand boldcn ? d to blood and war 5 
^ hat muff the iword in wond’rous a&ions wield. Daniel. 
They are in the dark before they are aware; and then they 
make a node only with terms; which, like too heavy wea¬ 
pons that they cannot wield , carry their ftrokes beyond their 

Digby on Bodies . 

I he lealt of whom could wield 
Thefe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

I ai t ■ze’/f’/c/then-arms, part curb the foaming deed. Milton. 

_ 7. \_ on l. e s & reat Senate could not wield that fword, 

Winch of the conquer’d world had made them lord : 

VV hat hope had ours, while yet their pow’r was new 


Waller. 

Dryden. 


2 . 




1 o rule victorious armies, but by you ? 

He worthied, after him, his fword to wield, 

( ° r wear his armour, or fudain his fhield. 

Wi'eldy. adj. [from wield. ] xManageablc. 

Wi'ery. adj. [from wire.] 

1. Made of wire : it were better written wiry. 

^ our gown going off, fuch beauteous date reveals, 

As when through flow’ry meads th’ hill’s diadow deals; 
Off with that wiery coronet, and {hew 

I he hairy diadem which on your head doth grow. Donne. 
Drawn into wire. 

Polymnia fhall be drawn with her hair hanging loofe about 
her lhoulders, refembling wiery gold. Peachamon Drawing. 
[from pasp, a pool.] Wet; wearifh ; moid. Obfolete. 
Where but by chance a lilver drop hath fall’n, 

Ev’n to that drop ten thoufand wiery friends 
Do gJew themfelves in fociable grief. Shakefpeare. 

Vv ife. n.J. Plural wives [pip, Saxon ; wiff, Dutch.] 

A woman that has a hufband. 

Your claim, fair fider, 

I bar it in the intered of my wife. Shakefteare’s Kinp Lear 
There’s no bottom, none 

In my voluptuoufnefs: your '/wives, your daughters, 

\ our matrons and your maids could not fill up 

wu C l ft 7 n °/ my Shahfpeare's Macbeth. 

hy faind thou, fhe is my fider ? fo I might have taken 
her to me to wife. Gen. xn. 

The wife, where danger or difhonour lurks, 

Safed and feemliedby her hufband days. 

The wife her hufband murders, he the wife. 

Pond of his friend, and civil to his wife m 

2 . it is ufed for a woman of low employment. 

Strawberry wives lay two or three great drawberries at the 
mouth of their pot, and all the red are little ones. Bacon. 
Wig. n.J . Wig being a termination in the names ofmen fignifies 
war, orelfe a heroe, from piga, a word of that fignification. 

Wig. n.f [Contracted from perhvig.] GihJ on s Camden. 

I. Falfe hair worn on the head. 

Triumphing Tories and defponding Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and join to fave their wigs. Swift. 


n 


nvies. 


Daniel. 

Hudibrcs\ 
Milton ^ 


l 9' 

Milton. 
Dryden. 
Pope. q 
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2 . A fort of cake. 

WIGHT. n.f [pi]*;, Saxon.] A person . a u ■*. 

Beftrew the witch! with venomous vll't "| e n b<olete - 
Tedious as hell; but flies the grafts of lore " &ys > 

With wings more momentary fwift than thoueht «, , , 
-This world below did need one ibis ht & nt ‘ Sh <*kefp. 

Which might thereof didinguifh ev’ry part 
1 his meznet uights, of trud and credit bare 
Not forefpeeded, could not look t’effecd. ’ 

A wight he was, whofe very fight wou’d 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood. . 
d he water flies all fade of living wight 
How could’d thou fuffer thy devoted knight o: 

On thy own day, to fall by foe opprefs’d, * ’ 

1 he wight of all the world who lov’d thee bed n , 

feIf H,S ftat ‘° n he yieided “P t0 a ™kht as diTagreeable 

Wight, adj. Swift; nimble. Out of ufe.^'^"’’ Gvmdia ’ l ‘ 
He was fo wimble and fo. wight. 

From bough to bough he leaped" baht; 

S XT -^ nc * ^ he pumieS latched. ° ’ StenTer's i 

Wl GH ^ Ly - [from wight.] Swiftly; nimbly. ' 

^ tier was her, while it was day-light, 1 • • • 

But now her is a mod wretched wight; 

Por day that was is wight ly pad, . 

And now at lad the night doth had. o. v 

Wiht. An initial in the names ofmen, fignifies ftrong; 

ludy; being purely Saxon. Gihfot*I n , 

WILD. adj. [pilt>, Saxon; wild, Dutch.] am <-n. 

1. Not tame; not domedick. 

For I am he am born to tame you, Kate 
And bring you from a wild cat to a kate. 

Conformable as other houfhold kates. Shakefteare 

AllTft 01 IT yet ’i r the Wi ‘- d geefe Ry that m y 

All beads of the earth fince vjild. MVto 

2 . Propagated by nature; not cultivated. 

Whatfoever will make a wild tree a garden tree, will make 
a garden tree to have lefs core or Hone. Bacon's Nat At Hiflor, 
Goofe grafs or wild tanfy is a weed that ilrong clays are v£ 
ryftbjea to Mortimer’s Hufiandrj. 

I he wild bee breeds in the docks of old willows, in which 
tney fird bore a canal, and furnifh afterwards with hangings 
made of rofe leaves: and to finifh their work divide the whole 
into feveral rooms or neds. Crew’s MuUum. 

3 . Defart; uninhabited. 

The wild bead where he wons in fored wild . Milton . 

4 . Savage; uncivilized. 

Affairs that walk, 

As they fay fpirits do, at midnight, have 
In them a ivilder nature, than the bufinefs 
That feeks difpatch by day. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
Though the inundation dedroyed man and bead generally, 
yet fome few wild inhabitants of the woods efcaped. Bacon . 

W^hen they might not converfe with any civil men without 
peril of their lives,' whither fihould they fly but into the woods 
and mountains, and there live in a wild and barbarous man- 

11 cr * Davies on Ireland. 

May thofe already curd Effexian plains, 

Where hady oeath and pining ficknefs reigns, 

Prove as a defart, and none there make day, 

But favage beads, or men as wild as they. Waller* 

5 . Turbulent; tempeduous; irregular. 

His paflions and his virtues lie confus’d. 

And mixt together in fo wild a tumult. 

That the whole man is quite disfigur’d in him. Addifon] 

6 . Licentious; ungoverned. 

I hat wild rout that tore the Thracian bard. Milton* 
Valour grown wild by pride, and pow’r by rage, 

Did the true charms of majedy impair: 

Rome by degrees advancing more in age, 

Show d fad remains of what had once been fair. Prior* 

7 . Incondant; mutable; fickle. 

In the ruling paffion, there alone, 

The wild are condant, and the cunning known. Pope. 

8 . Inordinate; loofe. 

Other bars he lays before me. 

My riots pad, my wild focieties. Shahfpeare* 

Befides, thou art a beau ; what’s that my child l 
A fop well-dred, extravagant and wild: 

She that cries herbs has lefs impertinence, 

And in her calling, more of common fenfe. Dryden. 

Uncouth ; drange. 

What are thefe, 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire. 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t. Shakcfpeare s Macbeth. 

Done or made without any confident order or plan. 

With mountains, as with weapons, arm’d; they make 
Wild work in heav’n. Milton’s Paradfe Lojt. 

The fea was very necefiarv to the ends of providence, and 
would have been a very wild world had it been without. 

Woodward’s Natural HiJlory. 

11 . MeerJr 
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Dryden . 
Addifon . 

Addifon . 
Pope. 
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11 Meerty imaginary* 

As univerfal as thefe appear to be, an effe&ual remedy might 
be applied : I am not at prefent upon a wild fpeculative pro- 
ie<d but fuch a one as may be eafily put in execution. Swift. 

Wild, n.f. [from the adjedtive.] A defart; a tra& unculti¬ 
vated and uninhabited. 

We fometimes 

Who dwell this wild , condrain’d by want come forth 
To town or village nigh. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

This gentle knight 
Forfook his eafy couch at early day,. 

And to the wood and wilds purfu’d his way. 

Then Libya fird, of all her moidure drain’d, 

Became a barren wade, a wild of fand. 

Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 

Amidft the barren rocks and burning fands 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

You rais’d thefe hallow’d walls ; the defart fmil’d. 

And paradife was open’d in the wild. 

Wild Bafil* n.f. [ acinus , Lat.J A plant. 

It hath leaves like thofe of the leffer bafil; the cup of the 
flower is oblong and furrowed ; the flowers are produced in 
bunches on the top of little footdalks, which arife from be¬ 
tween the footflalk of the leaf and the dalk of the plants in 
which it differs from ferpyllum. Miller. 

Wild Cucumber, n.f [elaterium , Latin ] A plant. 

The branches are fomewhat like thofe of the cucumber, but 
have no tendrils; the fruit is prickly, and when ripe burds 
with great eladicity, and abounds with fetid juice. Miller. 

Wild Olive, n. f. [eleagnus, Latin, from IXoAx, an olive, and 
&yvor vitex ;] This plant hath leaves like thofe of the chade 
tree, and a fruit like an olive. Miller. 

Wildse'rvice. n. f. [cratagus , Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are Angle ; the flower confids of five leaves, 
which expand in form of a rofe. The fruit is fmall, and 
fhaped like a pear, in which are many hard feeds. Miller. 

To Wi'lder. v. a. [from wild.] To loofe or puzzle in an 
unknown or pathlefs tradl. 

The little courtiers, who ne’er come to know 
The depth of fadlions, as in mazes go, 

Where intereds meet, and crofs fo oft, that they 

With too much care are wilder d in the way. Dryden* 

Oh thou ! who free’d me from my doubtful date. 

Long lod and wilder’d in the maze of fate, 

Be prefent dill. Pope. 

Wi'lder ness. n. f. [from wild.] 


Shakefpeare. 
Waller . 


A defert; a trad! of folitude and favagenefs. 

He travell’d through wide wadeful ground, 

That nought but fefextwilderncfs fhew’d all around. F.fjhc. 

When as the land (he faw no more appear, 

But a wild wildernefs of waters deep. 

Then ’gan fhe greatly to lament and weep. Spenfer* 

O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows 1 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots. 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wildernefs again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

But who can always on the billows lie ? 

The wat’ry wildernefs yields no fupply. 

All thofe animals have been obliged to change their woods 
and wildernefj'es for lodgings in cities. Arbuth. & Pope. 

2 . The date of being wild or di forderly. Not in ufe. 

The paths and bow’rs, doubt not, but our joint hands 
Will keep from wildernefs with eafe. Milton. 

Wi'ldfire. n.f [wild and fire.] A compofition of inflam¬ 
mable materials, eafy to take fire, and hard to be extin- 
guiihed. 

When thou rann’d up Gadfhill in the night to catch my 
horfe, I did think thou had’d been an ignis fatuus, or a ball 
of wildfire . Shakefpeare. 

Though brimdone, pitch, wildfire , burn equally, and are 
hard to quench, yet they make no fuch firy wind as gun¬ 
powder. Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. 

Yet (hall it in his boiling domach turn 
To bitter poifon, and like wildfire burn; 

He fhall cad up the wealth by him devour’d. Sandys . 

No matter in the world fo proper to write with as wildfire , 
as no chara&ers can be more legible than thofe which are read 
by their own light. Addif* Guard. 

In flames, like Semele’s, be brought to bed. 

While opening hell fpouts wildfire at your head. Pope. 

Wildgo osechase. n. f A purfuit of fomething as unlikely 
to be caught as the wildgoofe. 

If our wits run the wildgoofechace , I have done ; for thou 
had more of the wildgoofe in one of thy wits, than I have in 
my whole five. Shakefpeare. 

Let a man confider the time, money, and vexation, that 
this wildgoofechace has cod him, and then fay what have I 
gotten to anfwer all this expence, but loofe, giddy frolick ? 

L’ EJlrange* 

WiTdins. n.f [wildelingbe , Dut.] A wild four apple. 


W I N 

Ten ruddy wildmgs in the wood I found, 

And dood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground. Dryas 
The red dreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the pre¬ 
ference, being but a kind of wilding , never pleafing to the 
palate. Mortimer < 

The wilding’s fibres are contriv’d 
To draw th’ earth’s pured fpirit, and redd 
Its feculence. Phillips* 

Wi'ldly. adv. [from wilds] 

1. Without cultivation. 

That which grows wildly of itfelf, is worth nothing. More* 

2 . With diforder; with perturbation or didradtion. 

Put your difeourfe into fome frame, and dart not fo wildly 
from my affair. Shakefpear* 

Mrs. Page, at the door, fweating, blowing, and looking 
wildly , would needs fpeak with you. Shakefpeare. 

Young mothers wildly dare with fear oppred, 

And drain their helplefs infants to their bread. Dryden . 

His fever being come to a height, he grew delirious, and 
talked very wildly . Female Quixote*. 

3 . Without attention ; without judgment* 

As fh’unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we ivildy do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakefpeare. 

4 . Irregularly. 

She, wildly wanton, wears by night away 
The fign of all our labours done by day. Dryden * 

Wi'ldness. n.f [from wild.] 

1. Rudenefs ; diforder like that of uncultivated ground. 

The heath, which was the third part of our plot, I wifh to 
be framed, as much as may be, to a natural wildnefs. Bac. 

2 . Inordinate vivacity ; irregularity of manners. 

This fame darved judice hath done nothing but prated to 
me of the wildnefs of his youth, and the feats he hath done 
about 'I urnbal -dreet; and every third word a lie. Shakefp. 
He is giv’n 

To fports, to wildnefs , and much company. Shakefpeare . 

3 . Savagenefs; brutality. 

He came in like a wild man ; but fuch a wildnefs as {hewed 
his eye-fight had tamed him, full of withered leaves; which 
though they fell not, dill threatened falling. Sidney. 

Vainly thou tell’d me, what the woman’s care 
Shall in the wildnefs of the wood prepare. Prior. 

4 . Uncultivated date. 

Their wildnefs lofe, and quitting nature’s part, 

Obey the rules and difeipline of art. Dryden. 

5 . Deviation from a fettled courfe ; irregularity. 

A delirium is but a fhort wildnefs of the imagination ; and 
a fettled irregularity of fancy is didraclion and madnefs. 

kVitts’s Log. 

6 . Alienation of mind. 

Ophelia, I wifli 

That your good beauties be the happy caufe 
Of Hamlet’s wildnefs ; fo {hall I hope your virtues 
May bring him to his wonted way again. Shakefp. 

Wile, n.f [pile, Saxon; wiel, Iflandick.] A deceit; a 
fraud ; a trick ; a dratagem ; a practice artful, fly, and infi- 
dious. 

Their leader by his wiles had much obtain’d. 

And done much mifehief on the Englidi date. 

My fentence is for open war ; of wiles 
More unexpert, I boad not; them let thofe 
Contrive who need. 

Life effay’d the fured wile , 

Gilding itfelf with Laura’s fmile. 

So Sforza, curs’d with a too fertile brain, 

Lod by his wiles the pow’r his wit did gain. 

The heart of man is fo full of wiles, artifices, and deceit, 
that there is no guefling at what he is from his fpeeches. 

Addifon’s Guardian. 

Wifdom’s above fufpe&ing wiles. 

The queen of learning gravely fmiles. Swift. 

W'ilful. adj. [will and full.] 

1 . Stubborn; contumacious; perverfe; inflexible. 

2 . Done or fuffered by defign. 

Sthenoboea herfelf did choak 


Daniel. 

Milton. 
Rofcommon. 
Dryd. 


With wilful cord, for wanting of her will. Fairy Queen. 
Thou to me 

Art all things under heav’n, all places thou, 

Who for my wilful crime art banifh’d hence. Milton. 

The filent dranger dood amaz’d to fee 
Contempt of wealth, and wilful poverty. Dryden . 

Wi'lfully. adv. [from wilful .] 

I. Obdinately ; dubbornly. 

The mother, who being determinately, lead I diould fay 
of a great lady wilfully , bent to marry her to Demagoras, 
tried all ways which a witty and hard-hearted mother could 


devife. 

Evil could 
fhe in it. 

3 ° R 


Sidney* 

me conceal her fire, and wilfully perfevered 

Sidney . 
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Religion is matter of our freed choice ; and if men will 
obftinately and wilfully fet themfelves againft it, there is no 
remedy. Tillotfon's Serm. 

a. By defign ; on purpofe. 

1 hat will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our fuccours. 


through all difficulties. 


Hammond. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shakejpeare. 


If you do not wifully pafs over any of your greater of¬ 
fences, but confefs particularly, and repent ferioufly of them, 
God will more eafily pafs by your leffer infirmities. Bp Tayl . 
This let him know ; 

Left, willfully offending, he pretend 
/ Surprifal. Milton. 

Wilfulness. n. f [from wilful.~\ Obftinacy; ftubbornnefs ; 
perverfenefs. 

bo full of wilfulnefs and felf-liking is our nature, that with¬ 
out fome definitive fentence, which being given, may ftand, 
lmall hope there is that ftrifes will end. Hooker. 

Thy caufelefs ruth reprefs ; 

He that his forrow fought through wilfulnefs , 

And his foe fetter’d would releafe again, 

Deferves to tafte his folly’s fruit. 

Never hydra-headed wilfulnefs 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 

As in this king. 

A ftiff and ftubborn obftinacy, is not fo much firmnefs and 
refolution, as wilfulnefs. L'Ejlrange. 

That is not haftily to be interpreted obftinacy or wiljul- 
ntfs , which is the natural product of their age. Locke. 

Wi'lily. adv. [from wily. ] By ftratagem; fraudulently. 

I hey did work wilily , and went and made as if they had 
been ambafladors. J 0 f 

Wili'ness. n. f [from wily.] Cunning; guile. 

The ungodly, for his own luft, doth perfecute the poor : 
let them be taken in the crafty wilinejs that they have ima- 

S^ ne< ^- P[aim x. 2 . 

She fupplied the weaknefs of force by wilinefs of art, and 
advantage of treaty. How. Voc. Forcjl. 

WILL, n.f [pilla, Saxon ; wille, Dutch.] 

1 . Choice; arbitrary determination. 

Will is the power, which the mind has to order the con- 
fideration of any idea, or the forbearing to confider it, or to 
prefer the motion of any part of the body to its reft, and vice 
vcr ^ a * Locke's Works. 

Two principal fountains there are of human a&ions, know¬ 
ledge and will ; which will , in things tending towards any 
end, is termed choice. Hooker , b. i. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will , 

To be fo cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then file may it mend with (kill; 

If will, then (he at will may will forego. Spenfer. 

Thefe things have a (hew of wifdom in will worfhip and 
humility. Col. ii. 23 . 

Will holds the fceptre in the foul. 

And on the paffions of the heart doth reign. Sir f. Dav. 
The truth is, fuch a man underftands by his uill , and be¬ 
lieves a thing true or falfe, merely as it agrees or difagrees 
with a violent inclination ; and therefore, whilft that inclina¬ 
tion lafts in its ftrength, he difeovers nothing of the different 
degrees of evidence. Atterbury . 

2 . Difcretion ; choice. 

Go then the guilty at thy will chaftize. Pope. 

3 . Command ; direction. 

At his firft fight the mountains are (haken, and at his will 
the fouth wind bloweth. Ecclef xliii. 16 . 

4 . Difpoiition ; inclination ; defire. 

I make bold to prefs upon you with fo little preparation. 
Your welcome; what’s your will ? Shakefpeare. 

He hath a will , he hath a power to perform. Drummond. 

He faid, and with fo good a will to die, 

Did to his bread: the fatal point apply. 

It found his heart. Dryden. 

5 . Power; government. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies. Pfal. 
He had the will of his maid before he could go ; he had 
the maftery of his parents ever fince he could prattle; and 
why, now he is grown up, muft he be reftrained ? Locke. 

6 . Divine determination. 

I would give a thoufand furlongs of fea for an acre of 
barren ground. The wills above be done; but I would fain 
die a dry death. Shakefpeare. 

7 . Teftament; difpofition of a dying man’s effedls. 

Another branch of their revenue (till 
Remains, beyond their boundlefs right to kill, C 

Their father yet alive, impower’d to make a will. Dryd. j 
Do men make their lad: wills by word of mouth only ? 

Stephen's Sennons. 

8 . Goo D-will. Favour; kindnefs. 

I’ll to the do&or, he hath my good-will , 

And none but he to marry with Nan Page. Shakejp. 

9 . Good-w///. Right intention. 

Some preach Chrift of envy, and fome of good u ill. 

Phil, i. 15 . 


malignity. 


mU with a wil P, Jack with 


the 


10. Ill-uHI. Malice; 

11 . [Contracted from William.] 
a lanthorn. 

Will with the wifp is of a round figure, in bignefc like 
flame of a candle ; but fometimes broader, and like a b HI 
of twigs fet on fire. It fometimes gives a brighter Whuhln 
that of a wax-candle; at other times more bbfeure^ and f 
a purple colour. When viewed near at hand, it ffiffies Vf 
than at a didance. They wander about in the air no t far 
from the furface of the earth ; and are more frequent in 
places that are unduous, mouldy, marffly, and abounding 
wnh reeds. They haunt burying places, places of execution 
dunghills. They commonly appear in fummer, and at the 
beginning of autumn, and are generally at the height of 
about fix feet from the ground. Now they dilate them 
felves, and now contra&. Now they go on like waves, and 
rain as it were (parks of fire ; but they burn nothin*. Thev 
follow thofe that run away, and fly from thofe that follow 
them. Some that have been catched were obferved to 
confift of a fhining, vifeous, and gelatinous matter, like the 
(pawn of frogs, not hot or burning, but only (hining ; f 0 that 
the matter feems to be phofphorus, prepared and raffed from 
putrified plants or carcaffes by the heat of the fun ; which is 
condenfed by the cold of the evening, and then fliines. Mufch 
Will- -a -wifp mifleads night-faring clowns, 

O’er hills and finking bogs. Q a ^, 

To Will. v. a. [wilgan, Gothick; pillan, Saxon ; widen 
Dutch.] 

1 . To defire that anything (hould be, or be done. 

To will y is to bend our fouls to the having or doirra; of 
that which they fee to be good. Hooker. 

Let Richard be reftored to his blood. 

As will the reft ; fo willeth Winchefter. Shakefpeare. 

I (peak not of God’s determining his own will, but his pre¬ 
determining the a£ts of our will. There is as great difference 
betwixt thele two, as betwixt my willing a lawful thing mv- 
felf, and my inducing another man to do that which is un¬ 
lawful. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Whofoever wills the doing of a thing, if the doing of it be 
in his power, he will certainly do it; and whofoever does 
not do that thing, which he has in his power to do, docs 
not properly will it. South. 

A man that fits (till, is faid to be at liberty, becaufe he 
can walk if he wills it. Locke. 

2 . To be inclined or refolved to have. 

She’s too rough for me ; 

There, there, Hortenfio, will you any wife ? Shakejp. 

3 . To command ; to diredt. 

St. Paul did will them of Corinth, every man to lay up 
fomewhat on the Sunday, and to relerve it in (lore for the 
church of Jerufalem, for the relief of the poor there. Hooker • 
How rarely does it meet with this time’s guife, 

When man was willed to love his enemies. Shakejp. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours. 

Our men more perfect in the ufe of arms. 

Our armours all as ftrong, our caufe the bed:; 

Then reafon uills our hearts (hould be as good. Shakejp. 

He willed him to be of good comfort, piomiling to be- 
ftow upon him whatfoever he (hould win. Knolles. 

If they had any bufinefs, his Majefty willed that they 
(hould attend. Clarendon. 

’Tis your’s, O queen ! to will 

The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. Dryden. 

4 . It has a loofe and flight fignificaticn. 

Let the circumftances of life be what, or where they will: 


a man (hould never negledl improvement. 


JVatts. 

It is one of the figns of the future tenfe; of which it is 
difficult to (how or limit the fignification. 

I will come. I am determined to come; importing choice. 

Thou wilt come. It muft be fo that thou muft come; im¬ 
porting neceffity. 

Wilt thou come ? Haft thou determined to come ? import¬ 
ing choice. 

He will come. He is refol ved to come ; or it muft be that 
he muft come, importing either choice or neceffity. 

It will come. It muft fo be that it muft come; importing 
neceffity. 

The plural follows the analogy of the Angular. 

Wi'li .1 and Viliy among the Englifh Saxons, as viele at this 
day among the Germans, fignified many. So wilheanus is 
the defender of many : wilfred, peace to many; which are 
anfwered in fenfe and fignification by Polymachus, Poly- 
crates, and Polyphilus. Gib. Camd. 

Wi’lling. adj. [from will.] 

1 . Inclined to any thing. 

He willing to pleafe one in authority, forced all his (kill to 
make the refemblance of the beft fafhion. fVf • 

Some other able, and as willing, pays 

The rigid fatisfatlion. _ Milton, 

Can any man truft a better fupport under affiidlion, than 
the friendftiip of Omnipotence, who is both able and willing, 
and knows how to relieve him ? 

3 . Pleafed; 


5 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
Milton. 


W1L. 

PWfed ; defirous. 

*• favourable; well difpofed to any thmg. 

3’ As many as were willing hearted brought bracelets and 

. „ 7 Ex . XXXV . 22. 

ear-nngs. . 

Ready ; complying. 

4 ' Religion hath force to qualify all forts of men, to make 
governors the apter to rule with confcience, inferiors for con¬ 
fidence fake the willinger to obey. Hooker. 

We’ve willing dames enough. Sbakejpea^e. 

He (loop’d with weary wings and willing feet. Milt. 

Chofen. 

They’re held with his melodious harmony. 

In willing chains, and fweet captivity. 

6 Spontaneous. . 

* v Forbear, if thou haft pity, 

Thefe groans proceed not from a fenfelefs plant, 

No (pouts of blood run willing from a tree. 

n. Confenting. 

How can hearts not free ferve willing. 

Wi'llingly. adv. [from will.] 

! with one’s own confent; without diflike ; without reludlance. 
That prefervation of peace and unity amongft Chriftian 
churches (hould be by all good means procured, we join 
mod willingly and gladly with them. Hooker. 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your mafter wed me to. Shakefpeai e. 

This ranfbm, if my whole inheritance 
May compafs, it (hall willingly be paid. Milton. 

2 . By one’s own defire. 

The condition of that people is not fo much to be envied 
as fome would willingly reprefent it. Addijon. 

Willingness, n. j. [from willing.] Confent ; freedom Irom 
reluctance; ready compliance. 

We praife the things we hear with much more willingnejs , 
than thofe we fee ; becaufe we envy the prefent, and reve¬ 
rence the pad ; thinking ourfelves inftruCled by the one, and 
overlaid by the other. Ben. Jobnjon. 

It is not doing good after that fame wonderful manner, that 
Chrift’s example obligeth us unto, but to a like willingnejs and 
readinefs to do good as far as our power reacheth. Calamy. 
Force never yet a generous mind did gain ; 

We yield on parley ; but are (form’d in vain ; 

Conftraint, in all things, makes the pleafure lefs. 

Sweet is the love which comes with willingnejs. Dryden. 
Willow, n. j. [pelie, Saxon, jalixy Lat. gwilou , Wehh.J A 
tree worn by forlorn lovers. 

It hath amentaceous flowers confiding of feveral (lamina, 
which are collected into a fpike but are barren. I he em- 
bryoes are produced upon different trees from the male 
flowers, and afterwards become a fruit or hufk, (haped like a 
cone, opening in two parts, and containing downy feeds. Mil. 

I offered him my company to a willow tree, to make him 
a garland, as being forfaken, to bind him up a rod, as being 
worthy to be whipt. Shakejp. 

In fuch a night 

Stood Dido with a zvillow in her hand 

Upon the wild fea banks. Shakejp. 

Tell him, in hope he’ll prove a widower (hortly, 

I wear the willow garland for his fake. Shakefpeare. 

When heaven’s burning eye the fields invades, 

To marfhes he reforts, obfeur’d with reeds. 

And hoary willows, which the moifture feeds. 

Afflicted Ifrael (hall fit weeping down. 

Their harps upon the neighb’ring willows hung. 

Nor joyous hymn encouraging their tongue. 

WFllowish. adj. [ willom .] Refembling the colour of willow. 
Make his body with greenifh coloured crewel, or willowijh 
colour. Walton. 

Wi'llowwort. n. j. A plant. 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, produced from the 
inclofures of the flower-cup, placed circularly, and expanded 
like a rofe ; from the centre of the flower-cup rifes the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit of two cells, full of (mail feeds, wrapped 
up in the flower-cup. Miller. 

Wi'ly. adj . [from wile* ] Cunning; fly; full of ftratagem; 
fraudulent. 

They are fo cautelous and wily headed, efpecially being 
men of fmall pra&ice in law matters, that you would wonder 
whence they borrow fuch fubtilities and (Lifts. Spenjer. 

In the wily fnake 

Whatever flights, none would fufpicions mark 
As from his wit, and native fubtilty 
Proceeding. Miltons Par. Lojl. 

Since thisTalfe, wily, doubling difpofition of mind, is fo 
intolerably mifehievous to fociety, God is fometimes pleafed, 
in mere compaffion to men, to give them warning of it, by 
fetting fome odd mark upon fuch Cains. South's Serm. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foul its wound; 

’Tis love faid (he Dryden. 

Wi'mble. n. j. [wimpel, old Dutch, from wemelen , to bore.] 
An inftrument with which holes are bored. 


Sandy. 


Prior. 


fro. 


Dryd . 


Pope. 

Sharp. 

Such 


Spenfer. 
It is printed 


Fairy Qj 


W I N ■ 

At harveft-home, trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach : 

He ’fays the wimble , often draws it back. 

And deals to thirfly fervants but a fmack. 

As when a fhipwright (lands his workmen o’er. 

Who plye the wimble fome huge beam to” bore ; 

Urg’d on all hands it nimbly fpins about, 

The grain deep-piercing till it (coops it out. 

The trepan is like a wimble , ufed by joiners. 

Wi'mble. adj. A&ive ; nimble; (hifting to and 
feems to be the meaning here. • 

He was fo wimble and fo wight. 

From bough to bough he leaped light, 

And oft the pumies latched : 

Therewith afraid I ran away ; 

But he that earft feem’d but to play, 

A (haft in earned (hatched. 

Wi'mple. n. f. [guimple, Fr.] A hood; a veil, 
in Spenfer perhaps by miftake wimble. 

' So fair and frefh, as faired flower in May, 

For (he had laid her mournful dole afide. 

And widow-like fad wimble thrown away. 

The Lord will take away the changeable fuits of apparel, 
and the wimples , and the crifping-pins. Ifrael ii. 22 . 

To Wimple, v. a. To draw down as a hood or veil. 

The fame did hide. 

Under a veil that wimbled was full low. Fairy Q? 

Win. Whether initial or final in the names of men, may 
either denote a mafeuline temper, from pin, which fignifies 
in Saxon, war, ftrength, &c. or elfe the general love and 
efteem he hath among the people ; from the Saxon pine, i. e. 
dear, beloved. In the name of places it implies a battle fought 
there. Gibf 

To Win. v. a. [Pret. wan and won ; part. paf. won, pinna, 
Saxon ; winnen , Dutch.] 

1. To gain by conqueft. 

The town of Gaza where the enemy lay encamped, was 
not fo ftrong but it might be won. Knolles . 

His whole defeent, who thus (hall Canaan win. Milton. 
Follow chearful to the trembling town ; 

Prefs but an entrance, and prefume it won . Dryden. 

2 . To gain the vidlory in a conteft. 

Loyalty is dill the fame 
Whether it win or lofe the game ; 

True as the dial to the fun, 

Altho’ it be notfhin’d upon. Hudibras, b. iii. 

I five years at Tarentum wan 
The que(lor(hip, and then our love began. Denham . 

Thy well breath’d horfe 

Impels the flying car and wins the courfe. Drrd. 

3 . To gain fomething withheld. 

Refolv’d to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravilh, or by fraud betray. Pope. 

4 . To obtain. 

Thy virtue wan me ; with virtue preferve me. Doft thou 
love me ? Keep me then dill worthy to be beloved. Sidney. 

When you fee my (on, tell him, that his (word can never 
win the honour that he Iofes. Shakefpeare. 

Devilifh Macbeth 

By many of thefe trains hath fought to win me. Shak. 

5 . To gain by play. 

He had given a difagreeable vote in parliament, for which 
reafon not a man would have fo much correfpondence with 
him as to win his money. Addijon. 

6 . To gain by perfuafion. 

They win great numbers to receive 
With joy the tidings brought from heav’n. Milton. 

7 . To gain by ccurtftiip. 

She’s beautiful; and therefore to be woo’d : 

She is a woman, therefore to be won. Shakefp. 

That flood witnefs’d his inconftant flame. 

When thus he (wore, and won the yielding dame. Gay. 
To Win. v. n. 

1 . To gain the vi£lory. 

Nor is it ought but juft. 

That he who in debate of truth hath won. 

Should win in arms. Milton. 

2 . To gain influence or favour. 

You exprefs yourfelf very defirous to win upon the judg¬ 
ment of your mailer, and not upon his affe£lions only. Bacon. 

You have a foftnefs and beneficence winning on the hearts 
of others. Dryden. 

Thy words like mufick every bread controul; 

Steal thro’ the air, and win upon the foul. Pope. 

3 . To gain ground. 

The rabble will in time win upon power. Shakefp. 

4 . To be conqueror or gainer at play. 

Charles I will play no more to night; 

My mind’s not on’t, you are too hard for me. 

— Sir, I did never win of you before. 

—But little, Charles ; 

Nor (hall not when my fancy’s on my play. Shah. 

To 
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Shakefp . 
B. jfohnf. 


Hudibras*. 
windlace ; 


To Wince, v. n. [gwingo, Wel(h.] To kick as impatient of a 
rider, or of pain. 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb, 

1 will notftir, nor wince , nor fpeak a word. 

Room, room, for my horfe will wince, 

If he came within fo many yards of a prince. 

The angry bead did ftraight refent 
The wrong done to his fundament, 

Began to kick, and fling, and wince , 

As if h’had been befide his fenfe. 

Winch. n. f. [ guincher , French, to twift.] A 

fomething held in the hand by which a wheel or cylinder is 
turned. 

Put a winch with the wheel* Mot timer. 

To Winch, v. a. [The fame with wince, or perhaps from 
guincher , French, to twifl ; winch fignifying fometimes to 
writhe or contort the body.] To kick with impatience ; to 
(hrink from any uneafinefs. 

We who have free fouls, 

It touches not, let the gall’d jade winch ; 

Our withers are unwrung. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Have thefe bones rattled, and this head 
So often in thy quarrel bled ! 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. Hudibras . 

This laft allufion gaul’d the panther more ; 

Yet feem’d fhe not to winch , tho’ fhrewdly pain’d. Dryd. 
”1 heir confciences are gall’d, and this makes them winch 
arid fling, as if they had fome mettle. TillotJ'on . 

WVncopipe. n. J. 

There is a fmall red flower in the ftubble-fields, which 
country people call the wincopipe ; which if it open in the 
morning, you may be fure, a fair day will follow. Bacon. 

Wind. n. J . [pinb, Saxon; wind , Dutch; gwynt , Welfh.] 

1. Wind is when any tradl of air moves from the place it is 

in, to any other, with an impetus that is fenfible to us, 
wherefore it was not ill called by the antients, a fwifter courle 
of air ; a flowing wave of air ; a flux, effufion, or ftream of 
air. Mufchenbroek. 

The worthy fellow is our general. He’s the rock, the oak 
not to be wind fhaken. Shah. Coriolanus. 

Love’s heralds fhould be thoughts, 

Which ten times fafter glides than the fun beams. 

Driving back (hadows over low’ring hills. 

Therefore do nimble-pinion’d doves draw love; 

And therefore hath the wind-f wift Cupid wings. Shak. 
Falmouth lieth farther out in the trade way, and fo ofFereth a 
fooner opportunity to wind-driven (hips thanPlymouth. Carew. 

Wind is nothing but a violent motion of the air, produced 
by its rarefaction, more in one place than another, by the fun- 
beams, the attractions of the moon, and the combinations of 
the earth’s motions. Cheyne. 

2. Direction of the blaft from a particular point. As eaftward ; 
weftward. 

I’ll give thee a wind. 

O 

I myfelf have all the other, 

And the very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know 
T’ th’ fhipman’s card. 

3 . Breath ; power or act of refpiration. 

If my wind were but long enough to fay my prayers, I 
would repent. Shakefp. 

His wind he never took whilft the cup was at his mouth, 
but juftly obferv’d the rule of drinking with one breath. Hake. 

T he perfume of the flowers, and their virtues to cure (hort- 
nefs of wind in purfy old men, feems to agree moft with 
the orange. 

It Hop’d at once the paflage of his wind , 

And the free foul to flitting air refign’d. 

4 . Air caufed by any action. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys, like fmiling Cupids 

With divers colour’d fans, whofe wind did feem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shakefp. 

In an organ, from one blaft of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the found-board breathes. Milt . 

5 . Breath modulated by an inftrument. 

Where the air is pent, there breath or other blowing, 
which carries but a gentle percuflion, fuffices to create found ; 
as in pipes and wind inftruments. Bacon. 

Their inftruments were various in their kind. 

Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wind. Dryden . 

6 . Air impregnated with feent. 

A hare had long efcap’d purfuing hounds, 

By often fhifting into diftant grounds, 

Till finding all his artifices vain. 

To fave his life, he leap’d into the main. 

But there, alas ! he could no fafety find, 

A pack of dog-filh had him in the wind. 

7 . Flatulence; windinefs. 

It turns 

Wifdom to folly, as nouriftiment to wind. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Temple . 
Dryden. 


Swift. 


Milton. 


on. 


W I N 

8 . Any thing infignificant or light as wind, 

Think not with wind ofairy threats to awe 7 irt 

9 . Down the Wind. To decay. mit 

A man that had a great veneration for an ima* e in W 
houle, found that the more he prayed to it to profp? r him • 
the world, the more he went down the wind ftill. £* ft* ln 

I o. To take or have the Wind. To gain or have the upper-2? 
Let a king in council beware how he opens his own * 
clinations too much, for elfe counfellors will but tak* n!’ 
wind of him; inftead of giving free counfel. ft ne 

To Wind. v. a. [pinban, Sax. winden, Dutch, from the 
1 . To blow ; to found by inflation. 0un *J 

The fquire ’gan nigher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle wall, 

That with the noife it (hook as it would fall. 

Every Triton’s horn is winding , 

Welcome to the wat’ry plain. ^ 

Ye vig’rous fwains ! while youth ferments your blooT 
Wind the dfhrill horn, or fpread the waving net. P l 
To turn round ; to twift. 

Nero could touch and time the harp well ; but in govern* 
ment fometimes he ufed to wind the pins too high, and fome- 


F - Q 

Dryden, 


2 . 


times let them down too low. 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


Sbak. 


Hudibras . 


Hudibras . 


The figure of a fturdy woman done by Michael Angelo* 
wafhing and winding of linen cloaths, in which a£t fhe 
wrings out the water that made the fountain. JVotton 

Wind the wood-bine round this arbour. 

3. To regulate in action. 

He vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat. 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a firy pegafus. 

And witch the world with noble horfemanffiip. 

In a commonwealth or realm, 

The government is call’d the helm; 

With which, like veffels under fail, 

They’re turn’d and winded by the tail. 

4 . To nofe ; to follow by feent. 

5 . To turn by fhifts or expedients. 

Whence turning of religion’s made 
The means to turn and wind a trade. 

6 . To introduce by infinuation. 

You have contriv’d to take 
From Rome all feafon’d offices, and to wind 
Yourfelf into a power tyrannical. Sha kef Coriolanus. 

Edmund, feek him out, wind me into him, frame the bu- 
finefs after your own wifdom. Shakef. King Lear. 

Little arts and dexterities they have to wind in fuch things 
into difeourfe. Government of the Tongue. 

7 . To change. 

Were our legiflature vefted in the prince, he might wind 
and turn our conftitution at his pleafure, and fliape our go¬ 
vernment to his fancy. Addifon. 

8 . To entwift; to enfold; to encircle. 

Sleep thou and I will wind thee in my arms. Sbak. 

You know me well, and herein fpend but time 
To wind about my love with circumftance. Shakefp. 

Sometime am I 

All wound with adders who with cloven tongues 

Do hifs me into madnefs. Shakefp. 

9. To Wind out. To extricate. 

When he found himfelf dangeroufly embarked he bethought 
himfelf of all poffible ways to difentangle himfelf, and to wind 
himfelf out of the labyrinth he was in. Clarendon. 

10 . To Wind up. To bring to a fmall compafs, as a bottom 

of thread. 

Without folemnly winding up one argument, and intimat¬ 
ing that he began another, he lets his thoughts,which were fully 
poffeffed of the matter, run in one continued ftrain. Locke . 

11 . To Wind up. [Ufed of a watch] To convolve the fpring; 
to put in order to a certain end. 

I frown the while, and perchance wind up my watch, or 
play with fome rich jewel. Shakefp. 

Fate feemed to wind him up for fourfeore years, 

Yet frefhly ran he on, ten winters more : 

Till like a clock worn out with calling time. 

The wheels of weary life at laft ftood ftill. Dryd. 

Will not the author of the univerfe, having made an au¬ 
tomaton, which can wind up itfelf, fee whether it hath ftood 
ftill, or gone true. Grew. 

I 2 . To Wind up. To raife by degrees. 

Thefe he did fo wind up to his purpefe that they with¬ 
drew from the court. Hayward* 

When they could not coolly convince him, they railed, 
and called him an heretick: thus they wound up his temper 
to a pitch, and treacheroufly made ufe of that infirmity. Ater. 

13 . To Wind up. To ftraiten a firing by turning that on 
which it is rolled ; to put in tune. 

Hylas ! why fit we mute. 

Now that each bird faluteth the fpring ? 

Wind up the flacken’d fixings of thy lute, 

Never canft thou want matter to fing. *The 
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Your lute may wind its firings but little higher 
To tune their notes to that immortal quire. Prior. 

,cf 0 Wind up. To put in order for regular action: from a 

w<.tch ^ y QU kind, gods ! 

Cure this great breach of his abufed nature ; 

Th’ untun’d and jarring fenfes, O, windup , 

Of this child changed father. Shakefp. 

The weyrd lifters, hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about, 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

’ And thrice again to make up nine: 

Peace, the charm’s wound up. 

To Wind. v.n. 

To turn; to change. , 

So fwift your judgments turn and wind , 

You caft our fleeted wits a mile behind. 

To turnto be convolved. 

Some plants can fupport themfelves, and fome others creep 
alono- the ground, or wind about other trees, and cannot fup¬ 
port themfelves. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

Stairs of a foiid newel fpread only upon one fmall newel, as 
the feveral folds of fans fpread about their center; but thefe, 
becaufe they fometimes wind, and fometimes fly off from that 
winding, take more room up in the ftair-cafe. Ad ox on. 

3 . To move round. 

If aught obftruct thy courfe, yet ftand not ftill. 

But wind about, ’till thou haft topp’d the hill. Denham. 

4 . To proceed in flexures. 

It fhall not wind with fuch a deep indent. 

As rob me of fo rich a bottom here. 

He winds with eafe 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way, 

Amongft innumerabe ftars. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

It was a rock winding with one afeent. Milton. 

The filver Thames, her own domeftick flood. 

Shall bear her veffels, like a fweeping train ; 

And often wind, as of his miftrefs proud. 

With longing eyes to meet her face again. 

You that can fearch thofe many corner’d minds. 

Where woman’s crooked fancy turns and winds. 

Still fix thy eyes intent upon the throng, 

And, as the paffes open, wind along. 

Swift afeending from the azure wave. 

He took the path that winded to the cave. 

5 . To be extricated ; to be difentangled. 

Long lab’ring underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of fuch prifon. 

’WYndbound: adj. [wind and hound.] Confined by contrary 
winds. 

Yet not for this the windbound navy weigh’d ; 

Slack were their fails, and Neptune difobey’d. 

When I beftir myfelf, it is high fea in his houfe ; and when 
I fit ftill, his affairs forfooth are windbound. Addifon*s Sped!at. 

Is it reafonable that our Englifti fleet, which ufed to be the 
terror of the ocean, (hould be windbound ? Spectator. 

Wi'ndrgg. n.f An egg not impregnated; an egg that does 
not contain the principles of life. 

Sound eggs fink, and fuch as are addled fwim; as do alfo 
thofe termed hypenemia, or windeggs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Wi'nder. n.f [from wind.] 

1 . An inftrument or perfon by which any thing is turned 
round. 

i o keep troublefome fervants out of the kitchen, leave the 
winder (ticking on the jack to fall on their heads. Swift. 

2 . A plant that twifts itfelf round others. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have their bodies not 
proportionable to their length ; and therefore they are winders 
and creepers, as ivy and bryony. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

^i'ndfall. n f. [wind and fall.] Fruit blown down from 
the tree. 

Gather now, if ripe, your Winter fruits, as apples, to 
prevent their falling by the great winds; alfo gather your 
windfalls. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

ndflower. n.f. The anemone. A flower. 

End gall, n.f [wind and gall.] 

IViidgalls are foft, yielding, flatulent tumours or bladders, 
full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon each fide of the fet- 
lock joints, and are fo painful in hot weather and hard ways, 
V lat . the y make a horfe to halt. They are caufed by violent 
raining, or by a horfe’s (landing on a (loping floor, or from 
ext j_ eme labour and heat, or by blows. Farrier's Did?. 

His horfe infected with the faftiiom, full of windgalls, and 
ped with fpavins. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

indgun. n.J. [wind and gun.] Gun which difeharges the 
ullet by means of wind comprefled. 

The windgun is charged by the forcible compreffion of air, 
cing injected through a fyringe; the ftrife and diftention of 
impriioned air ferving, by the help of little falls or (huts 
to (lop and keep clofe the vents by which it was ad- 
Q)Uted * Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
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Forc’d from windguns, lead itfelf can fly. 

And wond’rous (lugs cut fwiftly through the (ky. Pope * 

Wi'ndiness. n.f. [from windy.] 

1. Fulnefs of wind; flatulence. 

A windinefs and puffing up of your ftomach after dinner, 
and in the morning. Harvey on Confumptions . 

Orifices are prepared for the letting forth of the rarefied 
fpirits in ructus, or windinefs , the common effects of all fer¬ 
mented liquors. ~ Flayer on the Humours. 

2. Tendency to generate wind. 

Sena lofeth fomewhat of its windinefs by decodling; and, 
generally, fubtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion 
or evaporation. Bacons Natural Hijlory . 

3 . Tumour; puffinefs. 

From this his modeft and humble charity, virtues which 
rarely cohabit with the fwelling windinefs of much knowledge, 
iffued this. Brerewaod on Languages . 

Wi'nding. n.f [from wind.] Flexure; meander. 

It was the pleafanteft voyage in the world to follow the 
windings of this river Inn, through fuch a variety of pleafing 
feenes as the courfe of it naturally led us. Addifon on Italy. 

The ways of heav’n are dark and intricate; 

Our underftanding traces them in vain, 

Nor fees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confufion ends. Addifon's Cato. 

Wi'ndingsheet. n.f [wind and fleet.] A (beet in which 
the dead are enwrapped. 

Thefe arms of mine (hall be thy zvindingfleet -. 

My heart, fweet boy, fhall be thy fepulchre; 

For from my heart thine image ne’er (hall go. Shak H. VIA 
The great windingfhects , that bury all things in obliviori, are 
deluges and earthquakes. Bacon. 

The chafte Penelope, having, as fhe thought, loft UJyffes at 
fea, employed her time in preparing a winding/beet for Laertes, 
the father of her hufband, Spediator . 

Wi'ndlass. n.f. [tvind and lace.] 

1 . A handle by which a rope or lace is wrapped together round 
a cylinder. 

2 . A handle by which anything is turned. 

Thus do we of wifdom and of reach, 

With windlafj'es, and with affays of byas, 

By indirections find directions out. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Wi'ndle. n.f. [from To wind.] A fpindle. Ainfworth . 

Wi'ndmill; n.f [wind and mill.] A mill turned by the 
wind. . 

We like Don Quixote do advance 

, Againft a windmill our vain lance. Waller . 

Such a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed 
with moveable fails, whofe force may be impreffed from their 
motion, equivalent to thofe in a windmill. Wilkins. 

Windmills grind twice the quantity in an hour that water¬ 
mills do. Mortimer's Hufbandry . 

His fancy has made a giant of a windmill , and he’s now 
engaging it. _ ^ F. Atterbury . 

Window, n. f. [vindue, Danifh. Skinner thinks it originally 
wind-door. ] 

An aperture in a building by which air and light are intro¬ 
mitted. 

Being one day at my window all alone. 

Many ((range things happened me to fee. Spenfer. 

A fair view hef window yields. 

The town, the river, and the fields. Waller. 

He through a little window caft his fight, 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcantvlight; 

But ev’n that glimmering ferv’d himtodelcry 
Th’ inevitable charms of Emily. Dryden . 

When you leave the windows open for air, leave bor ks on 
the window-feat, that they may get air too. Swift . 

1 he frame of glafs or any other materials that covers the 
aperture. 

To thee I do commend my watchful foul. 

Ere I let fall the zvindows of mine eyes : 

Sleeping or waking, oh defend me ftill! Shakefp. R. III. 
In the fun’s light, let into my darkened chamber through a 
fmall round hole in my windozv-fh utter, at about ten or twelve 
feet from the window, I placed a lens. Newton's Opt . 

3 . Lines eroding each other. 

The fav’rite, that juPc begins to prattle. 

Is very humor fome, and makes great clutter, 

’T ill he has wimiws on his bread and butter* King . 

4 . An aperture refembling a window. 

To Wi'n dow. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To furnifli with windows. 

Between thefe half columns above, the whole room was 
windowed round. Wot ton's Architedlure . 

With pert flat eyes (he window'd well its head, 

A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead. Pope's Dunciad. 

2 . To place at a window. 

Would’ft thou be windwd in great Rome, and fee 
Thy mafier thus with plcacht arms, bending down 
His corrigible neck, his face fubdu’d 
T o penetrative (hame ? S ha kef. Ant. and Cleopatra . 
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3. To break into openings. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are. 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 

How {hall your houfelefs heads, and unfed Tides, 

Your loop’d and window?d raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe ? Shak. King Lear . 

Wi'ndpipe n. f [wind and pipe.'] The paflage for the breath ; 
the afpera arteria. 

Let gallows gape for dogs, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his windpipe fuffocate. Shake/. H. V. 
The wezzon, rough artery, or windpipe, is a part infervient 
to voice and refpiration : thereby the air defcendeth unto the 
lungs, and is communicated unto the heart. Brown. 

The quacks of government, who fat 
At th’ unregarded helm of ftate, 

Confider’d timely how t’ withdraw. 

And fave their windpipes from the law. Hudibras. 

Becaufe continual refpiration is neceffary for the fupport of 
our lives, the windpipe is made with annuLary cartilages. Ray . 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches, 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, capable to be 
inflated by the admiflion of air, and to fubfide at the expul- 
fion of it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Wi'ndward. adv 1 [from wind.] Towards the wind. 
Wi'ndy. adj. [from wind,] 

1. Confifting of wind. 

See what fhowers arife, 

Blown with the windy tempeft of my foul 
Upon thy wounds, that kill mine eyes and heart. Shakefp. 
Subtile or windy fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evapo¬ 
ration. Bacon. 

2. Next the wind. 

Lady, you have a merry heart. 

Yes, my lord, I thank it, poor fool. 

It keeps on the windy fide of care. Shakefpeare. 

3. Empty ; airy. 

Why {hould calamity be full of Words ? 

■- Windy attorneys to their client woes. 

Poor breathing orators of miferies. Shak. Rich. III. 

What windy joy this day had I conceiv’d, 

Hopeful of his deliv’ry, which now proves 
Abortive as the firff-born bloom of Spring, 

Nipt with the lagging rear of Winter’s froft. Milton. 

Look, here’s that windy applaufe, that poor tranfltory plea- 
fure, for which I was dishonoured. South. 

Of ev’ry nation, each illuftrious name 
Such toys as thefe have cheated into fame. 

Exchanging folid quiet to obtain 

The windy fatisfaftion of the brain. Dryden's Juvenal. 

4. Tempeftuous; molefted with-wind. 

On this windy Tea of land the fiend— 

Walk’d up and down. Milton. 

It is not bare agitation, but the fediment at the bottom, 
that troubles and defiles the water ; and when we fee it windy 
and dufty, the wind dees not make but only raife duff. South. 

5. Puffy; flatulent. 

In fuch a windy colic, water is the beft remedy after a fur- 
feit of fruit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Wine. n.f. [pin, Saxon; vinn, Dutch.] 

1. The fermented juice of the grape. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Do not fall in love with me ; 

For I am falfer than vows made in wine. Shake/. 

The increafe of the vineyards for the zt'/V/^-cellars. Chron. 
Be not amongft wine- bibbers, amongft riotous eaters. Prov. 
Thy garments like him that treadeth in the wine-fat. 1/ 
They took old facks upon their affes, and wine- bottles old 
and rent, and bound up. Jo/ ix. 4. 

Where the zc/zW-prefs is hard wrought, it yields a harfh 
wine that taftes of the grape-ftone. Bacon. 

His troops on my ftrong youth like torrents ruftit; 

As in a wine- prefs, Judah’s daughter crufht. Sandys. 

With large zem’-ofterings pour’d, and facred feaft. Milt. 
Shall I, to pleafe another wine-fprung mind, 

Lofe all mine own? God hath giv’n me a meafure, 

Short of his canne and body: muff I find 
A pain in that, wherein he finds a pleafure? Herbert. 

The firftlings of the flock are doom’d to die ; 

Rich fragrant wines the cheering bowl fupply. Pope. 

If the hogfhead falls fhort, the wine- cooper had not filled it 
in proper time. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

2. Preparations of vegetables by fermentations, called by the 

general name of wines , have quite different qualities from the 
plant; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating quality 
of wine. Arbuthnot. 

WING. n. / jjehpinj, Saxon ; winge , Danifh.] 

i. The limb of a bird by which The flies. 

As Venus’ bird, the white fwift lovely dove. 

Doth on her wings her utmoft fwiftnefs prove. 

Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
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Ignorance is the curfe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav’n V 1 r 
An eagle ftirreth up her neft, fpreadeth abroad her ^ 
taketh them, and beareth them on her wings . 

A fpleenlefs wind fo ftretcht 
Her wings. to waft us, and fo urg’d our keel. 

The prince of augurs, Helitherfes, rofe; 

Prefcient he view’d th’ aerial trafts, and drew 
A fure prefage from ev’ry wing that flew. Pip/, 0Mn 

2 . A fan to winnow. r -W* 

Wing, cartnave, and buftel, peck, ready at hand. T.ffl, 

3 . Flight; paflage by the wing. * 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to th’ rooky wood: 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowze, 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rouze 
Thy affeftions hold a wing 

Quite from the flight of all thy anceftors. Shakefp. H. IV 
I have purfued her as love hath purfued me, on the winr of 
aH occafions Shakefp. Merry Wives of Whir 

While paflion is upon the wing, and the man fully engaged 
in the profecution of fome unlawful objeft, no remedy or'con- 
troul is to be expefted from his reafon. g out /j 

You are too young your power to underftand; 

Lovers take wing upon the leaft command. Dryden. 

And ftraight, with in-born vigour, on the wing, 

Like mounting larks, to the new morning fing. Dryden. 

Then life is on the wing ; then moft {he finks. 

When moft {he feems reviv’d. Smith's P ha: dr a and Hippol, 

4 . The motive of flight. 

Fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary : 

Then fiery expedition be my wing , 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. Shake/p. R. III. 

5 . The fide bodies of an army. 

The footmen were Germans, to whom were joined as wings 
certain companies of Italians. Knolles's Hijt . of the Lurks. 
The left wing put to flight, 

The chiefs o’erborn, he rufties on the right. Dryden. 

6. Any fide piece. 

The plough moft proper for ftiff black clays is long, large, 
and broad, with a deep head and a fquare earth-board, the 
coulter long and very little bending, with a very large wing. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry, 

ToWing. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnijfh with wings; to enable to fly. 

The fpeed of gods 

Time counts not, tho’ with fwifteft minutes wing'd. Milt . 

Who knows but he, whofe hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings theftorms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Caefar’s mind. 

Or turns young Ammon loofe to fcourge mankind. Pope. 

2. To fupply with fide bodies. 

We ourfelf will follow 
In the main battle, which on either fide 
Shall be well winged with our chiefeft horfe. Shake/. R . HI* 
To Wing, v. n. To pafs by flight. 

I, an old turtle, 

Will wing me to fome wither’d bough, and there 
My mate, that’s never to be found again, 

Lament ’till I am loft. Shakefpeare*s Winter's Tale 

Warm’d with more particles of heav’nly flame, 

He wing'd his upward flight, and foar’d to fame; 

The reft remain’d below, a crowd without a name. Dryd. 

Struck with the horrour of the fight. 

She turns her head, and wings her flight. Trior 

From the Meotis to the northern fea. 

The goddefs wings her defp’rate way. Prior 

Wi'nged. adj. [from wing.] Furnifhed with wings; flying: 
fwift; rapid. 

Now we bear the king 

Tow’rd Calais: grant him there, and there being feen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the fea. Shakefpeare's Henry ' - 

Hie, good fir Michael, bear this fealed brief 
With winged hafte to the lord marfhal. Shake/. H. I 
And {hall grace not find means, that finds her way, 

The fpeedieft of thy winged mefl'engers, , „ 

To vifit all thy creatures ? Milton s Paradij * £•- 

We can fear no force 
But winged troops, or Pegafean horfe. 

The winged lion’s not fo fierce in fight. 

As Lib’ri’s hand prefents him to our light. 'f. \ 

The cockney is furprifed at many actions ol the q ua 
and winged animals in the fields. 

Wingedpea'. n f [cchrus, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empa <- m 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a P 01 ; . 

moft part round ahd cylindrical, filled with round; 
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, V/NCS HEIL. n.f [«£* and Jbeil.] The (hell that covers 
v * * * . r 

‘ te TT%g-ftelf e d' goat-chaffer is above an inch long, and the 
/ " ,? n 8 f themfelves an inch, and half an inch broad ; fo 
come down below the beliy on both (ides. Grew. 

,„ S; adj. [from wing.} Having wings. 

" They fpring. together out, and fwiftly bear . 

The flvin^ youth through clouds and yielding air; 

With wing, fpeed out-ftrip the eaftern wind. 

And leave the breezes of the morn behind Aditfin. 

To WINK. v. n. [pmccan, Saxon ; wincken, Dutch.] 
t To {hut the eyes. 

Let’s fee thine eyes; wink now, now open them: 

T„ mv opinion, yet, thou fee’ft not well. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Thev’re fairies; he that (peaks to them {hall die. 

I’ll wink and couch; no man their fports muft eye. Shak. 
Hisialfe cunning 

Taught him to face me out of his acquaintance, 

Andrew a twenty years removed thing. 

While one would wink. Shake/. Tweljtb Aight. 

He with great imagination. 

Proper to madmen, led his pow’rs to death, 

And, winking, leap’d into deftruftion.. ShabeJ. H. I V. 

In defpite of all this, he runs foolifhly into his fin and ruin, 
mere ly becaufe he winks hard, and rufties violently like a horfe 

into the battle. ^ ay or * 

The Scripture reprefents wicked men as without under- 

ftanding; not that they are deftitute of the natural faculty: 
they are not blind, but they wink. Ttllotfm. 

If any about them fiiould make them think there is any dif¬ 
ference between being in the dark and winking, get it out of 

their minds. . ' Locke ' 

2 . To hint, or direft by the motion of the eyelids. 

You faw my mafter wink and laugh upon you. Shakefp. 
Send him a fpoon when he wants a knife: wink at the foot¬ 
man to leave him without a plate. . Swift. 

3 . To clofe and exclude the light. 

While Hermes pip’d and fung, and told his tale. 

The keeper’s winking eyes began to fail. 

And drowfy {lumber on the lids to creep, 

’Till all the watchman was at length afleep. Dryden. 

When you {hoot, and (hut one eye. 

You cannot think he would deny 
To lend the t’other friendly aid, 

Or wink, as coward, and afraid. Prior. 

4 . To connive; to feem not to fee; to tolerate. 

They be better content with one that will wink at their 
faults, than with him that will reprove them. Wbitgifte. 

I, for winking at your difeords too. 

Have loft a brace of kinfmen. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Let not night fee my black and deep defires ; 

The eye wink at the hand ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The king gave him great gifts, and winked at the great fpoil 
of Bofworth-field, which came almoft wholly to this man s 
hands. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Let us not write at a loofe rambling rate. 

In hope the world will wink at all our faults. Rofcomtnon. 

Some faults of cdurfe with childhood end ; I 

We therefore wink at wags, when they offend, > 

And fpare the boy, in hopes the man may mend. Dryden . j 
Obftinacy cannot be winked at, but muft be fubdued. Locke. 

Cato is ftern, and awful as a god: 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty, 

Or pardon weaknefs that he never felt. Addifon s Cato a 

5 . To be dim. 

The fullen tyrant flept not all the night. 

But, lonely walking by a winking light, 

Sobb’d, wept and groan’d, and beat his wither d breaft. Dry. 
Wink, n. f [from the verb.] 

I. Aof clofing the eye. 

You doing thus. 

To the perpetual zvink for ay might put 

This ancient moral. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

At every wink of an eye fome new grace will be born. Shak . 

Since I receiv’d command to do this bufinefs, 

I have hot flept one wink. Shake/. Cymbelinc* 

The beams fo reverend and ftrong, 


Db’ft thou not think 
I could edipfe and cloud them with a wink , 

But that I would not lofe her fight fo long ? Donne. 

It raged fo all night, that I could not deep a wink. Temple. 

Not write ! but then I think; 

And for my foul I cannot deep a wink. Pope. 

2 , A hint given by motion of the eye. 

Her wink each bold attempt forbids. Sidney . 

The ftockjobber thus from’Change-alley goes down. 

And tips you the freeman a wink ; 

Let me have but your vote to ferve for the town. 

And here is a guinea to drink. Swift. 

Wi'nker. n.f [from wink.] One who winks. 

A fet of nodders, winkers, and whifperers, whofe bufinefs 
is to ft; angle all others offspring of wit in their birth. Pope. 
1 


W I N 

Wi'nkingly. adv. [from ivinking.] With the eye almoft 

Cl °If d one beholdeth the light, he vieweth it winkingly , as thefe 
do that are purblind ; but if any thing that is black, he looketh 
upon it with a broad and full eye. Peacham on Drawing. 

Winner, n.f [from win.] One who wins. 

A gamefter, having loft all, borroweth of his next fe.low- 
o-amefter fomewhat to maintain play; wnich he fetting unto 

him ao-ain, fhortly thereby wmneth all from the winner. 

& Spenfer. 

Go together, 

You precious winners all; your exultation ^ 

Partake to every one. Shake/. Winter s Tale. 

Befhrew the winners ; for they play’d me falfe. Shakefp . 

WTether the winner laughs or no, the lofer will complain; 
and rather than quarrel with his own {kill, will do it at the 

dice. . , Tm, P le ■ 

WTnning. participial adj. [from win.] Attractive; charming. 

Yet Iefs fair, 

Lefs winning foft, lefs amiably mild, -r t a 

Than that fmgoth wat’ry image. Milton's Paradife Lcjl . 

On her, as queen, 

A pomp of winning graces waited ftill; 

And from about her {hot darts of defire 
.Into all eyes, to wifti her ftill in fight. Milt. ParacL Lofl • 
Cato’s foul 

Shines out in every thing {he afts or fpeaks. 

While zuinning mildnefs and attraftive fmilcs 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father’s virtues. Addifon's Cato. 
Wi'nning. n.f. [from win.] The fum won. 

A fimile in one of Congreve’s prologues compares a writer 
to a buttering gamefter, that flakes all his winnings upon every 
caft; fo that if he lofes the laft throw, he is fure to be un- 
done. Addifon's Freeholder. 

To Wi'nnow. v:a. [pin&j-uan, Saxon; evanno, Latin.] 

1 . To feparate by means of the wind; to part the grain from 
the chaff. 

Were our royal faith martyrs in love, 

We {hall be winnozv'd with fo rough a wind. 

That even our corn {hall feem as light as chaff. 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakefp. Hen. IV, 

In the fun your golden grain difpiay. 

And thrafti it out and winnow it by day. Dryden s Virgil. 

2 . To fan ; to beat as with wings. 

Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air. Milton s Paradife Lofl. 

3 . To lift; to examine. . 

Winnow well this thought, and you {hall find 
’Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. Dryden • 

4. To feparate; to part. 

Litter torture {hall 

Winnow the truth from falfhood. Shakefp. Cymbeline . 

To Wi'nnow. v.n. To part corn from chaff. 

Winnow not with every wind, and go not into every way. 

Ecclus v. 9 . 

Winnower, n f [from winnozv .J He who winnows. 
WfNTER. n.f [pinteji, Saxon; winter , Danifh, German, 
and Dutch.] The cold feafon of the year. 

Though he were already ftept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more excufeable. Sidney. 

After Summer evermore fucceeds 
The barren Winter with his nipping cold. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Thofe flaws and ftarts 
Irapoftors brow to fear, would well become 
A woman’s ftory at a Winter's fire. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He hath bought a pair of caft lips of Diana : a nun of Win¬ 
ters fifterhood kiffes not more religioufly; the very ice of cha- 
ftity is in them. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The two beneath the diftant pojes complain 
Of endlefs Winter and perpetual rain. 

Lieft thou afleep beneath thofe hills of fnow ? 

Stretch out thy lazy limbs; awake, awake. 

And Winter from thy furry mantle {hake. 

Suppofe our poet was your foe before. 

Yet now, the bus’nefs of the field is o’er, 

’Tis time to let your civil wars alone, 

When troops are into Winter- quarters gone. 

He that makes no refleftions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in Winter-nights for the 
entertainment of others. Locee. 

The republick have fent to prince Eugene to defire the em¬ 
peror’s proteftion, with an offer of ^;«^r-quarters for four 
thoufand Germans. Addifon on Italy. 

Stern Winter fmiles on that aufpicious clime, 

The fields are florid with unfading prime. Pope. 

To define Winter, I confider firft wherein it agrees with 
Summer, Spring, Autumn, and I find they are all feafons of 
the year ; therefore a feafon of the year is a genus: then I ob~ 
ferve wherein it differs from thefe, and that is in the fliortnefs 
of the days; therefore this may be called its fpecial nature, or 

difference; 
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difference: then, by joining thefe together, I make a defini¬ 
tion. Winter is that feafon of the year wherein the days are 

Watts's Logick. 

1 o VVi NTER. V. 71. [from the noun.] Topafs the Winter. 
The fowls (hall fummer upon them, and all the beafts of 
the earth fhall winter upon them. If xviii. 6 . 

Becaufe the haven was not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advifed to depart. xxvii n 

r ° Winter, v. a. To feed or manage in the Winter. 

. cattIe generally fold for daughter within, or exporta¬ 
tion abroad, had never been handled or wintered at hand- 

mea ^* Temple. 

Young lean cattle may by their growth pay for their win¬ 
tering , and fo be ready to fat next Summer. Mortimer. 

Winter is often ufed in compofition. 

The king fat in the JWKto-houfe, and there was a fire 
burning before him. Jer.xxxy i. 22 . 

, in November and December they fallow, his called a 
^-fallowing Mortimer. 

bhred it very fmall with thyme, fweet margarome, and a 
little -wmler-t. avoury. Walton’s Angler. 

Vv 1 nterbe aten. adj. [Winter and leal.] HarrafTed by fevere 
weather. J 

He compareth his careful cafe to the fad feafon of the year, 

to (he frofty ground, to the frozen trees, and to his own win- 

terbeaten flocke. r 

wj.f „ Spenfer . 

VV intercherry, n.f. [alkekcnge .] A plant. 

1 he fruit is about the bignefs of a cherry, and inclofed in 

the cup of the flower, which fwells over it in form of a 
bladder. Miller. 

Wi'ntercitron. n.f. A fort of Pear, which fee. 
Vintergreen. 77 .J. [pyrola, Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a rofe-fhapexi flower, confifting of feveral leaves, 
which are placed circularly; out of whofe cup arifes the 

POm ?ll endin S In a probofeis, which afterwards turns to a 
roundifli fruit, which is channelled, generally umbellated, and 
conhiting of five cells, which are commonly full of fmall 
feeds. Miller. J 

Wi'nterly. adj. [Winter and like.] Such as is fuitable to 
Winter; of a wintry kind. 

Ifft be Summer news. 

Smile to’t before; if winterly , thou need’ft 
, But keep that count’nance Hill. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

Wintry, adj. [from Winter.] Brumal; hyemalf 
He faw the Trojan fleet difpers’d, diftrefs’d 
, By ftorm y winds, and wintry heav’n opprefs’d. Dry den. 

Vi ny. adj. [from wine.] Having the tafte or qualities of 

Set cucumbers here and there among mufkmelons, and fee 
w re ler t e melons will not be more winy , and better tafled. 

To WIPE. [pipan, Saxon.fi ~~ Saco, !’ s Natural HiJUry. 

1 . To cleanfe by rubbing with fomething foft. - 

Such a handkerchief, 

I’m fure it was your wife’s, did I to-day 
See Caflio zuipe his beard with. Sbak. Othello . 

She a gentle tear let fall 

From either eye, and wip'd them with her hair. Milton. 

7 hen with her veft the wound the wipes and dries. Denh . 

2 . 10 take away by terfion. 

Calumniate ftoutly; for though we wipe away with never 
to much care the dirt thrown at us, there will be left fome 
fulha^e behind. Decay of Piety; 

3 . 7 o ftrike off gently. 

r Bet me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakefpeare. 
Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip'd them foon. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

.x young man, having fuffered many tortures, efcaped with 
hie, and told his fellow Chriftians, that the pain of them had 
been rendered tolerable by the prefence of an angel, who 

flood by him and wiped off the tears and fweat. AddiJ'on. 

4 . 7 'o clear away. 

Adacduff, this noble paflion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
IVip d the black fcruples; reconcil’d my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shake/. Macbeth. 

5 . To cheat; to defraud. 

I he next bordering lords commonly incroach one upon 
another, as one is Aronger, or lie ftill in wait to zuipe them 

, ° at ^rii* lands. Spenfer on Ireland, 

t. lo WI PE out. To efface; 

This blot, that they object againft your houfe, 

Shall be wip'd out in the next parliament. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

As thou lov’ft me, Camillo, wipe not out the reft of thy 
fervices by leaving me now. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

Take one in whom decrepid old age has blotted out the 
memory of his paft knowledge, and clearly wiped out the ideas 
nis mind was formerly ftored with, and flopped up all the paf- 
fages for new ones to enter; or if there be fome of the 
inlets yet left open, the imprefllons made are fcarce per- 
ccived - Locke. 


W I s 

Wipe. n. f [from the verb.] 

1 . An act of cleanfing. 

2 . A blow; a ftroke; a jeer; a gybe; a farcafir 
o ftatefmen would you give a zuipe 

You print it in Italick type : 1 

When letters are in vulgar fhaoes 
’Tis ten to one the wit efcapes; * 

But when in capitals expreft, 

7'he dulleft reader fmoaks the ieft. 

3 . A bird. ~ * Swift 

Wi'per. n.f [from An iuflrument or 

which any thing is wiped. nt or P ef fen by 

The maids and their makes. 

At dancing and wakes, 

Flad their napkins and pofies, 

TTTTT^ nd Wl P ers f° r their nofes. d «* , 

WIRE. n.f. [vim, French, to draw round. SkbJkftf-, 
drawn into flender threads. J Metal 

Fane was the danffel; and without remorfe 
1 he king condemn’d her, guiltlefs, to the fire: 

Her vail and mantle pluckt they oft' by force* 

And bound her tender arms in twifted wire * pa r 
Thou (halt be whipt with wire, and (tew'd in hklr 

Sm T r ff f M- m£ ’r s plckle ; . Shahc Jh 4». and Cleopatra 
1 he foldier, that man of iron, 1 1 a ‘ 

Whom ribs of horror all environ, 

That’s ftrong with wire inftead of veins. 

In whofe embraces you’re in chains. Beaumont andFletchr 

And the cherubick hoft, in thoufand quires, ‘ 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. ’ 

Some roll a mighty ftone, fome laid along, 

And, bound with burning wires, on fpokes of wheels are 

rp , 1 un g* Dryden s An 

i o U i 're dr aw. v. a. [zuire and draw.] 

To fpin into wire. 

2 . 7 o draw out into length. 

A fluid moving through a flexible canal, when fmall, by 
Its friction will naturally lengthen, and wiredraw the Tides of 
the canal, according to the dire£tion of its axis. Arbuthnot. 

3 » I o draw by art or violence. 

. 1 been Wrongfully accufed, and my fc-nfe wirtdmwn 
into blafphemy. !&,. 

Wi redrawer, n.f [zuire and draw.] One who fpins wire. 

. * h°fe who have need of unmixed filver, as gilders and 
wire drawers, muft, befides an equal weight of filver mixed 
with other metals, give an overplus to reward the refiners 

Locke. 

ToWis. v. a. pret. and part. paff. wifi. [ wijjen , German; 
wyfen, Dutch.] To know. Obfolete. 

I hus proud and fierce, unto the hearts he ftept 
Of them poor fouls ; and cutting reafon’s reins, 

Made them his own before they had it zvijl. Sidney. 

There be fools alive, I wis, 

Silver’d o’er; and fo was this. Shakefpeare. 

I his book, advifedly read and diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do a young gentleman more good, I wi/s, 
than thiee yeais travel abroad. Ajchanis Schoolniafer. 

When Mammon faw his purpofe mift, 

Him to entrap un wares, another’s way he wifi. Fa.ffucen. 
Marry with a king, 

A batchelor, a hand fome ftrippling too, 

I wis your grandam had a worfer match. Shakefp, R. III. 

When for more worlds the Macedonian cry’d, 

He wifi not i hetys in her lap did hide 
Another yet, a world referv’d for you, 

^ To make more great than that he did fubdue. Waller. 
Wi'sdom. n.f. [piybom, Saxon; zuiiflom, Danifil ] Sapience; 
the power of judging rightly. 

That which moveth God to work is goodnefs, and that 
which ordereth his work is wifdomf and that which peifecfeth 
his work is power. Hooker. 

’Tis much he dares, 

And to that dauntlefs temper of his mind. 

He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 

To act in fafety. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wifdom and fortune combating together, * 

If that the former dare but what it can, 

No chance may (hake it. Shake/ Ant. and Cleopatra. 

As from fenfes reafon’s work doth fpring, 

So many reafons underftanding gain. 

And many underftandings knowledge bring, 

And by much knowledge wifdom we obtain. Davies . 

Wifdom is that which makes men judge what are the beft 
ends, and what the beft means to attain them, and gives a man 
advantage of counfel and direction. Tetfiple. 

As fcience is properly that knowledge which relateth to the 
eflences of things, fo wifdom to their operations. Grew sCojm. 
WISE. adj. [yiy, Saxon; wits, Dutch and Danifh.J 
1 . Sapient; judging rightly, particularly of matters of life; 
having practical knowledge. 

I would have you zuife unto that which is good, and fimpfe 
concerning evil. • , Rom, xvi. ^9* 

7 W if 
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WIS 

Heav’n is for thee too high ; be lowly wife. Milton. 

All their writings were compofed in verfe, which were called 
mnps or viifes, and from thence the term of wife came. Temp. 
X Since the floods demand 

for their defeent a prone and finking land : 

Does not this due declivity declare, 

A wife director’s providential care ? Blacb?iore. 

The wifejl and beft men in all ages, have lived up to the 
religion of their country, when they faw nothing in it oppo- 
fite to morality. Addifon. 

Skilful; dextrous. 

Speak unto all that arc 7u//^-hearted, whom I have filled 
with the fpirit of wifdom, that they may make Aaron’s gar¬ 
ments. Ex. xxviii. 3 . 

Do we count him a wife man, who is wife in any thing but 
his own proper profeliion and employment, and wife for every 
body but himfelf? Tillotfon. 

They are zvije to do evil, but to do good they have no 
knowledge. Jer. iv. 22 . 

Skilled in hidden arts. 

There was an old fat woman even now with 


me.- 


Pray, was’t not the wife woman of Brainford l Shakefp. 
4 . Grave; becoming a wife man. 

One eminent in wife deport fpake much. Milton. 

WISE, n.f [pipe, Saxon ; zujfe , Dutch ; weife, German; 
guife, Fr. guija , Italian.] Manner; way of being or aefting. 
This word, in the modern dialecT, is often corrupted into wa y s. 
This long fhe fings in moft commanding wife ; 

Come, ftiepherd’s boy, let now thy heart be bow’d 
To make itfelf to my leaft look a flave. Sidney. 

Ere we farther pafs, I will devife 
A paffport for us both, in fitteft wife. Hubberd's Tale. 
On this wife ye fhall blefs Ifrael. Numb. vi. 23 . 

7Te lovers ftanding in this doleful zuife, 

A warrior bold approached. Fairfax. 

With foam upon thy lips, and fparklino; eyes. 

Thou fay ’ft and do’ft in luch outrageous wile. 

That mad Oreftes, if he faw the fhow, 

Wou’d fwear thou wert the madder of the two. Dryden. 
’Tis in no wife ftrange that fuch a one fhoulcl believe, that 
things were blindly fhufijed. Woodward. 

Wisea'cre. n.f [It was antiently written wifefegger, as the 
Dutch zuifeggher, a foothfayer.] 

1 . A wife, or lententious man. Obfolete. 

2. A fool ; a dunce. 

Why, fays a wifeacre that fat by him, were I as the king of 
France, I would fcorn to take part with footmen. Addifon. 

WPsely. adv. [from wije.J Judicioufly; prudently. 

If thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery ; fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d ; doubt not God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

He fits like difeontented Damocles, 

When by the fportive tyrant vjijeiy fhown. ^ ' ' 

1 he dangerous pleafure of a flatter’d throne. Dryden. 
Admitting their principles to be true, they a<51 zuifely: they 
keep their end, evil as it is, fteadily in view. Rogers. 

The doeftors, tender of their fame. 

Wifely on me lay all the blame : 

We muft confefs his cafe was nice. 

But he wou’d never take advice. Swift. 

Wi'se^ness. n.f. [from zuife.'] Wifdom; fapience. Obfolete. 
Bo lefs delerveth his wittinefs in devifing, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs, and his moral wifenejs. Spenjer. 
1 0 WISH. v. n. [pipcian, Saxon.] 

1. To have ftrong defire ; to long. 

1 he fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and wifhed in himfelf to die. Jo 7 iah iv. 8 . 

ThatNoah or Janus underftood navigation, may be very well 
fupported by his image found upon the firft Roman coins. One 
fide was ftamptwith a Janus bifrons, and the other with a 
roftrum, or prow of a fhip. 7'his is as good an argument as 
an^antiquary could wifh for. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . 1 0 be difpofed, or inclined. 

Thofe potentates, who do not wifh well to his affairs, 
lave fliewn refpecl to his perfonal character. Addifon. 

3* A has a flight fignification of hope. 

1 zvijh it may not prove fome ominous foretoken of misfor¬ 
tune, to have met with fuch a mifer as I am. Sidney. 

1 0 W 1S h. v, a, J 

1 . To defire; to long for. 

, e ^ as fa * 11 to pull him out by the heels, and fhew him 
e h^aft as dead as he could zuifh it. Sidney, b. i. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 
o fport would be as tedious as to work ; 
jut when they feldom come, they wijht for come. Shakefp. 

ey have more than heart could wijh. Pf Ixxiii. 7 , 

Tk are fhips prepar’d by my command, 

. r.-, nat convey you to the wifhtA or port. Addifo7i's Cato. 
o recommend by wifhing. 

yad I as many Tons as I have hairs, 
ttould not wifh them to a fairer death. Shakefp. Macbeth. 



3 . To imprecate. 

If heavens have any grievous plague in ftore. 

Exceeding thofe that I can zuifh upon thee; 

O let them keep it till thy fins be ripe. 

And then hurl down their indignation. Shakefp. Rich. IIE 

4 . To afk. 

Digbyfhould find the beft way to make Antrim communi¬ 
cate the affair to him, and to wifh his aftiftance. Clarendon . 
Wish, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Longing defire. 

To his zvijh , 

Beyond his hope, Eve feparate he fpies. Milton. 

A zuifh is properly the defire of a man fitting or lying ftill ; 
but an act of the will, is a man of bufinefs vigoroufly going 
about his work. South’s Sermons . 

2 . Thing defired. 

What next I bring fliall pleafe thee ; be affur’d. 

Thy likenefs, thy fit help, thy other felf. 

Thy wifi), exactly to thy heart’s defire. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

3 . Defire expreffed. 

Shame come to Romeo I- 

■—Blifter’d be thy tongue 

For fuch a zuifh. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

I admire your whig-principles of refiftance in the fpirit of 
the Barcelonians : I join in your wifi) for them. Pope. 

Wi'shedly.^z;. [from wifi)ed.] According to defire. Not ufed. 
What could have happened unto him more wifhedly , than 
with his great honour to keep the town ftill. Knolles . 

Wither, n.f [from wifi).] 

1 . One who longs. 

2 . One who expreffes wifhes. 

With half that wifh, the zvifher's eyes be prefs’d. Shakefp. 
WFshful. adj. [from wifi) and full.] Longing ; (bowing defire. 
From Scotland am I ftol’n ev’n of pure Jove, 

To greet mine own land with my wifhj'id fight. Shakefpeare. 
WTshfully. adv. [from wijhful.] Earneftly; with longing* 
Wi'sket. n.f A b a fleet. , Ainjworth * 

Wisp. n.f. [wifp, Svvedifh, and old Dutch.] A fmall bundle, 
as of hay or ft raw. 

A gentleman would faft five days, without meat, bread, or 
drink ; but the fame ufed to have continually a great zuifp of 
herbs that he fmelled on : and amongft thofe, fome efculent 
herbs of ftrong feent, as onions. Bacon's Nat. FIJI. 

Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a fmall bafket, on a wifp of hay. Dryden. 

Wist. pret. and part, of wis. 

WFstful. adj. 

1. Attentive; earned ; full of thought. 

Why, Grubbinel, doft thou fo wjlful feem ? 

There’s forrow in thy look. Gay's Paflorals. 

2 . It is ufed by Swift, as it feems, for zuififulfi 

Lifting up one of my fafties, I caft many a wiflful melan¬ 
choly look towards the fea. Gulliver 's Travels. 

Wistfully, adv. [from wiflful.] Attentively; earneftly. 
With that he fell again to pry 
Through perfpe&ive more wtfifully. Hudibras. 

Wi'stly. adv. [from zuis.] Attentively; earneftly. 

Speaking it, he zvijlly look’d on me ; 

As who (hall fay,—I would thou wert the man. Shakefp. 
To Wit. v. n. [prean, Saxon.] To know. This word is now 
only ufed in the phrafe to wit ; that is to fay. 

There is an officer, to wit, the (heriff of the (hire, whofe 
office it is, to walk up and down his bailiwick. Spenfer. 

Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs (lay is numb. 
Unable to fupportthis lump of clay, 

Swift-winged with defire to get a grave ; 

As witting , I no other comfort have. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
WIT. n.f. [ygeprr, Saxon; from piran, to know.] 

1 . 7'he powers of the mind; the’mental faculties; the intel¬ 
lects. This is the original fignification. 

Who would fet his wit to fo foolifh a bird ? Shakefpeare. 
The king your father was reputed for 
A prince moft prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatch’d wit and judgment. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

Will puts in practice what the wit devifeth : 

Will ever acts, and wit contemplates ftill: 

And as from wit the power of wifdom rifeth, 

All other virtues daughters are of will. 

Will is the prince, and zvit the counfellor. 

Which doth for common good in council (it; 

And when wit is refolv’d, will lends her power 
To execute what is advis’d by wit. Davies's Island. 

For wit and pow’r, their laft endeavours bend 
T’outlhine each other. Dryden. 

2. Imagination ; quicknefs of fancy. 

They never meet, butthere’s a (kirmifh of wit between them.— 
—Alas, in our laft conflict four of his five wits went halting 
off, and now is the whole man govern’d by one. Shakefp. 

Lewd, (hallow, hair-brain’d huffs, make atheifm and con¬ 
tempt ot religion, the only badge and character of wit. SouP. 
And though a tun in thy large bulk be writ. 

Yet thou art but a kilderkin of wit. Dyden. 

30 T Wit 
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W I T 
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\ 


Pope . 


Dryclen. 


Wit lying moft in the affemblage of ideas, and putting 
thofe together with quicknefs and variety, wherein can be 
found any refemblance, or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleafant pidtures in the fancy. Judgment, on the contrary, 
lies in feparating carefully one from another, ideas, wherein 
can be found the leaft difference, thereby to avoid being 
milled by fimilitude. Locke* 

Cou’d any but a knowing prudent caufe 
Begin fuch motions, and affign fuch laws ? 

Jf the great mind had form’d a different frame. 

Might not your wanton wit the fyftem blame ? Blackmore . 

3 . Sentiments produced by quicknefs of fancy. 

All forts of men take a pleafure to gird at me. The brain 
of this foolilh compounded clay, man, is not able to invent 
any thing that tends more to laughter, than what I invent, 
and is invented on me. I am not only witty in myfelf, but 
the caufe that wit is in other men. Shakefpeare . 

His works become the frippery of wit. B. Johnfon. 
The Romans made thofe times the ftandard of their wit, 

~ : when they fubdu’d the world. Sprat. 

The definition of wit is only this ; that it is a propriety of 
thoughts and words ; or, in other terms, thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the fubjedt Dryden. 

Let a lord once but own the happy lines ; 

How the wit brightens, and the ftyle refines ! Pope . 

4 . A man of fancy. 

Intemperate wits will fpare neither friend nor foe; and 
make themfelves the common enemies of mankind. L'EJlr. 

A poet, being too witty himfelf, could draw nothing but 
wits in a comedy : even his fools wefe infedled with the difeafe 
of their author. Dryden. 

To tell them wou’d a hundred tongues require ; 

Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire. 

5 . A man of genius. 

Searching wits , of more mechanick parts ; 

Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts : 

Thofe who to worth their bounty did extend, 

And thofe who knew that bounty to commend. 

How vain that fecond life in others breath ? 

Th’ eftate which wits inherit after death ; 

Eafe, health, and life, for this they muff refign, 

Unfure the tenure, but how vaft the fine ! 

The great man’s curfe, without the gain endure ; 

Be envy’d, wretched ; and be flatter’d, poor. 

6 . Senfe; judgment. 

Strong was their plot, 

•'^hcir pra&ice dole, their faith fufpedled not; 

Their ftates far off, and they of wary icvV. 

Come, leave the loathed ftage, 

-And this more loathfome 
Where pride and impudence in fadiorf 
Ufurp the chair of wit. 

Though his youthful blood be fir’d with wine. 

He wants not wit the danger to decline. 

y. In the plural. Sound mind ; intellect not crazed. 

If our wits run the wild-goofe chace, I have done: for 
thou haft more of the wild-goofe in one of thy wits, than I 
have in my whole five. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

I had a fon. 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he fought my life : 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Are his wits fafe ? is he not light of brain ? Shakefpeare. 
Sound deep cometh of moderate eating; he rifeth early, 
and his wits are with him : but the pain of watching, and 
choler, and pangs of the belly, are with an unfatiable 
nian. Eccluf. xxxi. 20 . 

Wickednefs is voluntary frenzy, and every finner does more 
extravagant things than any man that is crazed, and out of 
his wits, only that he knows better what he does. Tillotfon. 

No man in his wits can ferioufly think that his own foul 
hath exifted from all eternity. Bentley. 

8 . Contrivance; ftiatagem ; power of expedients. 

How can it chufe but bring the Ample to their wits end ? 
how can it chufe but vex and amaze them ? Plooker. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit , counterfeiting the 
a&ion of an old woman, delivered me. Shakefpeare. 

Sleights from his wit and fubtlety proceed. Milton. 
The neighbourhood were at their wits end, to confider 
what would be the iffue. L’EJlrange. 

^Vtcraft. n.f [wit and craft.] Contrivance ; invention, 
^bfolete. 

’•*Ie was no body that could not hammer out of his name 
an invention by this witcraft , and picture it accordingly. 

Camden's Remains. 

Wi / tcracxer. n.f [wit and cracker .] A joker ; one who 
breaks a jeft. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of my hu¬ 
mour ; doff thou think I care for a fatire or an epigram ? Shak. 

Wi'tworm. n.f [wit and worm.] One that feeds on wit 3 a 
canker of wit. 


Pope . 

Daniel. 

BTJohnfan. 
Dryden. 


W I T 

wixca*■ 

1. A woman given to unlawful arts. 

Wife judges have preferred, that men may not raftlv 1 
lieve the confeffions of pitches, nor the evidence J an ft 
them. For the witches themfelves are imaginative • and & n 
pie are credulous, and ready to impute accidents to witch- 

craft * Bacon’s Nat. Hill. 

I he night-hag comes to dance J 

With Lapland witches, while the lab’ring moon 

Eclipfes at their charms. ° 

When I confider whether there are fuch perfons as witches 
my mind is divided : I believe in general that there is fuch a 
thing as witchcraft, but can give no credit to any particular 
• in fiance of it. AddiJ'on's Spedtator, u 7 

2 . [From pic, Saxon.] A winding finuous bank. * ' 

Leave me thofe hills where harbrough nis to fee • 

Nor holy bufh, nor briar, nor winding wife//. *Spenfer 
To Witch, v. a. [from the noun.] To bewitch; to enchant! 
’Tis now the very witching time of night, 

When churchyards yawn. Shakefp. Hamlet 

Me ill befits, that in der-doing arms, 

And honour’s fuit my vowed days do fpend, 

Unto thy bounteous baits, and pleafing charms, 

With which weak men thou witchejl to attend. Spenfer. 

I’ll witch fweet ladies with my words and looks. Shakefp. 
Sit and ivitch me ? Shakefp Hen. Vi! 

Witchcraft, n.f [witch and craft.'] The practices of witches! 
Urania name, whofe force he knew fo well, 

He quickly knew what ivitchcraft gave the blow. Sidney. 
If you cannot 

Bar’ his accefs to the king, never attempt 
Any thing on him, for he hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in’s tongue. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 

People are credulous, and ready to impute accidents and 
natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

What fubtile ivitchcraft man conftrains, 

To change his pleafure into pains. Denham , 

Witchery, n.f. [from witch.] Enchantment. 

Another kind of petty witchery, if it be not altogether de¬ 
ceit, they call charming of beafts and birds. Raleigh. 

Great Comus ! 

Deep-fkill’d in all his mother’s witcheries. Milton. 

ToWite. v. a. [pi 2 an, Saxon.] Toblame; to reproach. 
The palmer ’gan moft bitterly 
Her to rebuke, for being loofe and light; 

Which not abiding, but more fcornfully 
Scoffing at him, that did her juftly wite. 

She turn’d her boat about. Fairy Queen, c. xii. 

Wite. n.f [from the verb.] Blame; reproach. Spenfer. 
With, prepofit. [pfS, Saxon.] 

1 . By. Noting the caufe. 

Truth, tir’d with iteration, 

As true as fteel, as plantage to the moon. Shakefpeare. 

With ev’ry ftab her bleeding heart was torn. 

With wounds much harder to be feen than born. Roue. 

2 . Noting the means. 

Rude and unpolifhed are all operations of the foul in their 
beginnings, before they are cultivated with art and ftudy. Dryd. 

3 . Noting the inftrument. 

Boreas through the lazy vapour flies. 

And fweeps, with healthy wings, the rank polluted Ikies. Route. 
By perflations with large bellows, miners give motion to 
the air. Woodward. 

4 . On the fide of; for. 

O madnefs of difeourfe 1 

That caufe fets up with, and againft thy (elf! Shakefpeare. 

5 . In oppolition to ; in competition or conteft. 

I do conteft as hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever againft thy valour. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

He fhall lie with any friar in Spain. Dryden s Spanijh Fria >. 

6 . Noting comparifon. 

Can blazing carbuncles with her compare ? Sandys. 

7 . In fociety. , 

God gave man a foul that fhould live for ever, althoug 
the body be deftroyed ; and thofe who were good fhould 
with him. Stilhnifrct. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt fuch a touchy, tefty, pleafing fellow; 

Haft fo much wit, and mirth, and fpleen about thee, ^ 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

8 . In company of. . ■ .r 

At the inftant that your meffenger came, in loving J l u f 
tion was with me, a young dodtor from Rome. • Sba 'ejpeen 

9 . In appendage ; noting confequence, or concomitance. ^ 

Men might know the perfons who had a rignt Iff 
power, and with it to their obedience. 

10 . In mutual dealing. / it. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with )ou, 

with you, and fo following; but I will not eat 

drink with you, nor pray with you. 4 ^ Noting 
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vr-fjntk confidence ; as I truji you with all my fiorets ; or, 

1 rira/l all my frets with you. 

1 ^ tnerfhip 

12 . In j ove himfelf no lefs content would be. 

To part "his throne, and fhare his heaven with thee. Pope. 

jo. Noting connection. 

Pity your own, or pity our elrate. 

Nor twift our fortunes with your finking fate. Dryden. 

t 1 Immediately after. 

With that file told me, that, though fhe fpake of her 
father Cremes, file would hide no truth from me. Sidney, b. ii. 

With that, he crawled out of his neft. 

Forth creeping on his caitiff hands and thighs. Fairy Queen. 

In falling, both an equal fortune try’d ; 

Wou’d fortune for my fall fo well provide !, 

With this he pointed to his face, and fhow’d 

His hands, and all his habit fmear’d with blood. Dryden. 

With that, the God his darling phantom calls, 

And from his falt’ring lips this meffage falls. Garth. 

t e Amongft. 

y Tgfper Duke of Bedford, whom the king ufed to employ 
with the firft in his wars, was then fick. Bacon. 

Tragedy was originally with the antients, a piece of reli¬ 
gious worfhip. Rymer’s Tragedies of laft Age. 

b Immortal powers the term of confcience know. 

But intereft is her name with men below. Dryden. 

16. Upon. t 

Such arguments had invincible force with thofe Pagan phi- 

lofophers, who became Chriftians. Addifon. 

17 . In confent. Noting parity of ftate. 

See ! where on earth the flow’ry glories lie : 

With her they flourifh’d, and with her they die. Pope . 

18 . With in compofition fignifies oppofition, or privation. 

WiThal. adv. [with and all.] 

1 . Along with the reft ; likewife ; at the fame time. 

Yet it muft be withal confidered, that the greateft part of 
the world are they which be fartheft from perfection. Hooker. 

How well fupply’d with noble councilors ? 

How modeft in excerption, and withal 

How terrible in conftant refolution ? Shakefp. Hen. V. 

The one contains my picture, prince ; 

If you chufe that, then I am yours withal. Shakefpeare. 
This that prince did not tranfmit as a power, to make con- 
queft, but as a retinue for his fon, and withal to enable him 
to recover fome part of Ulfter. Davies’s Ireland. 

God, when he gave me ftrength, to Ihew withal 
How flight the gift was, hung it in my hair. Milton . 

Chrift had not only an infinite power to work miracles, 
but alfo an equal wifdom to know the juft force and meafure 
of every argument, to perfuade, and withal to look through 
and through all the dark corners of the foul of man, and to 
difeern what prevails upon them, and what does not. South. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis paft; ’tis done : 

Perifn this impious, this detefted fon ! _ 

Perilh his fire, and perifh I withal. 

And let the houfe’s heir, and the hop’d kingdom fall. Dryd. 

2 . It is fometimes ufed by writers where we now ufe with. 

Time brings means to furnilh him withal ; 

Let him but wait th’ occafions as they fall. Daniel. 

It is to know what God loves and delights in, and is 
pleafed withal, and would have us do in order to our happi- 
nefs. Tillotjon. 

We owe to chriftianity the difeovery of the moft per¬ 
fect rule of life, that ever the world was acquainted 
withal. Tillotfon. 

To Withdra / w. v. a. [with and draw', from pfS, or pfSep, 
Saxon, againft, and draiv.] 

1. To take back ; to deprive of. 

It is not poffible they fhould obferve the one, who from the 
other withdraw unneceffarily obedience. Hooker, b . v. 

Impofiible it is that God fhould withdraw his prefence 
from any thing, becaufe the very fubftance of God is 
infinite. Hooker. 

2 . To call away ; to make to retire. 

Naulicaa is withdrawn, and a whole nation introduced, for 
a more general praife of Ulyfles. Broome. 

1oWithdra / w. v.n. To retire; to retreat. 

She from her hufband foft withdrew. Milton. 

At this excefs of courage all amaz’d. 

The foremoft of his foes a-while withdraw : 

With fuch refpedt in enter’d Rome they gaz’d, 

Who on high chairs the godlike fathers law. Dryden. 

Duumvir has pafs’d the noon of life ; but cannot withdraw 
hom entertainments, which are pardonable only before that 
itage of our being. Tatlcr, N° 54. 

ithdrawingroom. n.f. [with draiv and room. ] Room be- 
ln another room for retirement, 
for an ordinary gentleman, a hall, a great parlour, with a 
wit ^drawingroom, with a kitchen, butteries, and other con- 


vemencies, is fufficient. 


Mof timer's Hnfbandry . 


W/the. n.f. 

1 . A willow twig. 

An Irifh rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged 
in a with, and not a halter, becaufe it had been fo ufed 
with former rebels. Bacon. 

2 . A band, properly a band of twigs ; [pirSe fignifies a band.] 

Thefe cords and wythes will hold men’s confciences, when 
force attends and twifts them. K. Charles. 

Birch is of ufe for ox-yoaks, hoops, ferews, wythes for 
faggots. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

To Wi'ther. v. n. [gepfSepob, Saxon, dry, faded.] 

1. To fade ; to grow faplefs ; to dry up. 

That which is of God we defend, to the uttermoft of that 
ability which he hath given: that which is otherwife, let it 
wither even in the root from whence it hath fprung. Hooker. 

When I have pluck’d thy rofe, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs muft wither. Shakefp. Othello'. 

It fhall ivithcr in all the leaves of her fpring. E-zek. xvii. 9 . 
The foul may fooner leave oft' to fubfift, than to love; 
and like the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to em¬ 
brace. South’s Sermons. 

2 . To wafte, or pine away. 

Are there fo many left of your own family, that you 
fhould defire wholly to reduce it, by fuffering the laft branch 
of it to wither away before its time. Temple. 

3 . To Iofe, or want animal moifture. 

Vain men, how vanifhing a blifs we crave, 

Now warm in love, now with’ring in the grave. Dryden. 

To WFther. v. a. 

1 . To make to fade. 

The fun is no fooner rifen with a burning heat, but it wi- 
thcreth the grafs, and the flower thereof falleth. Ja. i. 11 . 

2 . To make to fhrink, decay, or wrinkle, for want of animal 
moifture. 

Age cannot wither her, nor cuftom ftale her infinite va¬ 
riety. Shakefpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Look how I am bewitch’d ; behold, mine arm 
Is, like a blafted fapling, withered up. Shakefpeare. 

What are thefe, 

So wither'd, and fo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o’ th’ earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Thy youth, thy ftrength, thy beauty, which will change 
To wither'd, weak, and grey. Milton. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children be. 
Decay’d and wither'd, from their infancy : 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth. 

To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Dryden. 

Wi'theredness. n.f [from withered.] The ftate of being 
withered ; marcidity. 

Water them as foon as fet, ’till they have recovered their 
witherednefs. Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

Wi'therband. n.f A piece of iron, which is laid under a 
faddle, about four fingers above the horfe’s withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood tight, that form the bow. Farrier's Did}. 

Withers, n.f Is the joining of the fhoulder-bones at the 
bottom of the neck and mane, towards the upper part of the 
fhoulder. Farrier's Did1. 

Let the gall’d beaft wince ; 

We are unwrung in the withers. Shakefpeare. 

Rather than let your mafter take long journies, contrive 
that the faddle may pinch the beaft in his withers. Swift . 

Wi'therrung. n.f. Witherrung fometimes is caufed by a 
bite of a horfe, or by a faddle being unfit, efpecially when the 
bows are too wide; for when they are fo, they bruife the 
flefh againft the fpines of the fecond and third vertebras of 
the back, which forms that prominence that rifes above their 
fhoulders. Farrier's Didf. 

To Withhold, v.a. [with and hold.] Withheld, or with - 
holden, pret. and part. 

1 . To reftrain; to keep from action; to hold back. 

That hand, which as no kind of imminent danger could 
caufe at firft to withhold itfelf, fo neither have any practices, 

. fo many, fo bloody, following fmee, been ever able to make 
weary. Hooker, b. iv. 

Sith mine he is, or free or bound ; 

Withhold, O fovereign prince, your hafty hand 

From knitting league with him. Spenfer. 

The prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace ; 

And by his mother was perforce withheld. Shakefpeare. 

Be careful to withhold 

Your talons from the wretched and the bold: 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For though your violence fhould leave them bare 
'(A gold and filver, fwords and darts remain. Dryden. 
Volition is an a£t of the mind, knowingly exerting that do¬ 
minion it takes itfelf to have over any part of man, by em¬ 
ploying it in, or withholding it from any particular adtion. Locke. 

2. To 
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2 . To keep back; to refufe. 

What difficulties there are, which .as yet withhold our 
afTent, till we be further and better fatisfied, I hope no indif¬ 
ferent among# them will fcorn or refufe to hear. Hooker. 

Soon as Titan ’gan his head exault. 

And foon again as he his light withhault, 

Their wicked engines they again# it bent. Fairy Queen, 

Withho'lden. part. paff. of withhold. 

The word keep back, fheweth, that it was a thing for¬ 
merly due unto God ; for we cannot fay that any thing is 
kept back, or withholden , that was not due before. Spelman. 

Withholder. n. f [from withhold ] e who withholds. 

Withi'n. prep. [pfSmnan, Saxon.] 

1. In the inner part of. 

Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfes to recoil and ftart. 

When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf for being there. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

By this means, not only many helplefs perfons will be pro¬ 
vided for, but a generation of men will be bred up, within 
ourfelves, not perverted by any other hopes. Sprat. 

’Till this be cur’d by religion, it is as impoffible for a man 
to be happy, that is, pleafed and contented within himfelf, as 
it is for a lick man to be at eafe. Tillotfon. 

The river is afterwards wholly loft within the waters of 
the lake, that one difeovers nothing like a ftream, till within 
about a quarter of a mile from Geneva. Addifon. 

2. In the compafs of; not beyond ; ufed both of place and time. 

Next day we faw, within a kenning before us, thick clouds, 
which put us in hope of land. Bacon. 

A beet-root, and a radifin root, which had all their leaves 
cut clofe to the roots, within fix weeks had fair leaves. Bacon. 
Mo# birds come to their growth within a fortnight. Bacon. 
Within fome while the king had taken up fuch liking of 
his perfon, that he refolved to make him a mafterpiece. JVotton. 

The invention of arts necelfary or ufeful to human life, 
hath been within the knowledge of men. Bwnet. 

As to infinite fpace, a man can no more have a pofitive 
idea of the greateft, than he has of the lea# fpace. For in 
this latter, which is mere within our comprehenfion, we are 
capable only of a comparative idea of fmallnefs, which will al¬ 
ways be lefs than anyone, whereof we havethe pofitive idea. Lo. 

W ere eveiy aclion concluded within itfelf, and drew no 
confequences after it, we Ihould undoubtedly never err in 
our choice of good. Locke. 

H his, with the green hills and naked rocks within the neigh¬ 
bourhood, makes the mo# agreeable confufion. Addifon. 

Bounding delires within the line, which birth and fortune 
have marked out, is an indifpenfable duty. Atterbury. 

3 . Not longer ago than. 

Within thefe five hours Raftings llv* 

O . 

Untainted, unexamin’d, free at liberty. Shakefpeare. 

Within thefe three hours, Tullus. 

Alone I fought in your Corioli walls, 

And made what work I pleas’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4 . Into the reach of. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met, 

The defp’rate favage rufti’d within my force. 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otway. 

5 . In the reach of. 

Secure of outward force, within himfelf 
The danger lies, yet lies within his pow’r j 
Again# his will he can receive no harm. Milton. 

I have fiiffer’d in your woe ; 

Nor fhall be wanting ought within my pow’r 

For your relief. Dryden. 

Though Aurengzebe return a conqueror, 

Both he and fhe are ftill within my power. Dryden. 

6 . Into the heart or confidence of. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drive him on from one lewdnefs to another, 
no wonder if they rejoice to fee him guilty of all villainy. South. 

7 . Not exceeding. 

Be inform’d how much your hufband’s revenue amounts to, 
and be fo good a computer, as to keep within it, Swift. 

8 . In the inclofure of. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar fhade ; V 

But poplar wreaths around his temples fpread. Addifon. j 
Sedentary and within-door arts, and delicate manufactures, 
that require rather the finger than the arm, have a .contrariety 
to a military difpofition. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Withi'n. adv. 

1 . In the inner parts ; inwardly ; internally. 

This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Of our defign. IVithin refts more of fear. 

More dread of fad event yet undefery’d. fauniel. 

Death thou halt feen 

In his fir# ftiape on man; but many Ihapes 

Of death, and many are the ways that lead 

'Fo his grim cave; all diftnal ! yet to fenfe 

More terrible at th’ entrance, than within . Milton. 


WIT' 

2. In the mind. 

Language fecins too low a thing to exprefs your excel]™ 
and our iouls are fpeaking fo much witbm, 'that they " e W 
all foreign converfation. DryCen’s State of L 1 

I here, as thy guards from outward harms, am fen--™' 
ills from within thy reafon mu# prevent n ’ 

Withi'nside. adv. [within an A fide.] In the interiour p 2 tf' 
1 ne forceps for extrading the #one is reprelentcd VlLi 
open, that the teeth may be better feen withinfide Vi 

Without, prep. [piSutan, Saxon.] ’ U}ar ?' 

1. Not with. J 

Many there are, whofe deftinies have prevented their d- 
fires, and made their good motives the wards of their ext~ 
cutors, not without milerable fuccefs. if f 

2 . In a ftate of abfence from. a ' 

I la# lo much wit, and mirth, and Iplcen about thee 
There is no living with thee, nor wi.hout thee. Ththr 

3. I11 the ftate of not having. 

The virtuous bezoar is taken from the bead that feedeth 
upon the mountains ; and that without virtue, from th 
that feed in the vallies. ^ Bacon 

Infallibility and inerrablenefs are alfumed and inclofed bv the 
Romifh church,™//^**/ any inerrable ground to hold it on. Ham. 

If the ideas be not innate, there was a time, when the 
mind was without thofe principles; and then they will not be 
innate, but be derived from fome other original. Locke. 

4. Beyond ; not within.the compafs of. 

Eternity, before the world and after, is without our reach : 
but that little fpotof ground that lies betwixt thofe two ore,it 
oceans, this we are to cultivate. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. In the negation, or omiffion of. 

Without the reparation of the two monarchies, the moll 
advantageous terms from the French, mu# end in cur de¬ 
ft Y dilon - Affljon. 

6. Not by ; not by the ufe of; not by the help of. 

Excefs of diet in coftly meats and drinks fetched from be¬ 
yond the leas, would be avoided : wife men will do it without 
a law ; I would there might be a law to reftrain fools. Bacon. ■ 

7. On the outfide of. 

Without the gate 

Some drive the cars, and fome the courfers rein. Dryden. 

8. Not within. 

When the weather hinders me from taking my di verfionswz?/;- 
out doors, I frequently make a little party with felecl friends.^.- 

9. With exemption from. 

The great lords of Ireland informed the king, that the 
Irifnry might not be naturalized without damage tothemfelves 
or the crown. Davies's Ireland. 

Happinefs under this view, ev’ry one conftantly purfues. 
Other things acknowledged to be good, he can look upon 
without delire, pafs by, and be content without. Locke. 

Witho'ut. adv. 

i- Not on the infide. 

Forming trees and Ihrubs into fundry Ihapes, is done by 
moulding them within, and cutting them without. Bacon. 

Wife men ufe ftudies ; for they teach not their own ufe; 
but that is a wifdom without them, and above them, won by 
obfervation. Bacon. 

Thefe were from without the growing miferies. Milton. 
Having gone as far as they could without , they began to 
obferve them within. Grew. 

2 . Out of doors. 

The reception of light into the body of the building, was 
very prompt from without, and from within. Woiton. 

Their doors are barr’d againft a bitter flout; 

Snarl, if you pleafe, but you fhall fnarl without. Dryden. 

3. Externally; not in the mind. 

Witho'ut. conjunct. Unlefs; if not; except. Not in ufe. 

I find my love fhall be proved no love, without I leave to 
love, being too unfit a veflel in whom fo high thoughts fhoul 
be engraved. ? Sidney, bff 

You will never live to my age, without you keep youife-vc^ 
in breath with exercife, and in heart with joyfulnefs- Sidney. 

Withou'ten, prep. [pr<Sutan, Saxon.] Without. Qbiolcte. 
Her face fo fair, as fiefh it feemed not, 

But heavenly pourtrait of bright angel’s hue, 

Clear as the fky, withouten blame or blot, 

Through goodly mixture of complexion’s dew.. Spenjet. 

To Withsta'nd. v. a. [with and fland.] To gai/di^m > to 

oppofe ; to refift. a . 

The violence of forrow is not at the fir# to be nu 
withal, being like a mighty beaft, fooner tamed with 
in <2;, than overthrown by withjianding. u >U J * 

'Fhe wonderful zeal and fervour wherewith 
flood the received orders of this chuich, was ‘■he it 1 * 

which caufed me to enter unto confideration, .flfcethes^e y 
chriftian man fearing God, ftand bound to join w u-ijou. 

It is our frailty that in many things we all do , 

virtue that we would do amifs in nothing, and a c ' Y' 
that virtue, that when we pray that what occajion o 
do offer itfelf, we may be {lengthened from abow^ ^ ^ 

Jland it. They 
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Thcv foon fet fail; nor now the fates withjland ;, 

Their forces trufted with a foreign hand. Dryden. 

When Ely mas vvithftood Paul and Barnabas, and wffien Paul 
f Alexander, he hath greatly tuiihjlood our words, do 
/think the vnthftanding there was without fpeaking? Atterb. 
wTthsTa'ndeR. n.f [from withjland. ] An opponent; re- 
r.|ji n of power. 

War may be defined the exercife of violence under fove- 
• n command againft with/landers ; force, authority, and 
rC fhf'iiTce being the effential parts thereof. Raleigh. 

Wi'thy. n.f [pi«iZ» Saxon.] Willow. A tree. 

WiTless. odj. [from wit.} Wanting undemanding. 

Why then ihould witlefs man fo much mifween 
That nothing is but that which he hath feen ? Fairy Queen. 

I have ever lov’d the life remov’d ; 

And held in idle price to haunt affemblies, 

Where youth, and coft, and witlefs brav’ry keeps. Shakefp. 

So’t pleas’d my defliny. 

Guilty of my fin of going, to think me 
As vain, as witlefs, and as falfe as they 
Which dwell in court. Dome. 

He kept us flaves, by which we fitly prove 
That witlefs pity breedeth fruitlefs love. Fairfax. 

The apple’s outward form 
Deleftable, the witlefs fwain beguiles, 

’Till with a writhen mouth and fpattering noife 
He taftes the bitter morfel and reje£ls. Philips. 

Witling, n.f [Diminutive of wit.] A pretender to wit; 
a man of petty fmartnefs. 

You have taken off the fenfelefs ridicule, which for many 
years the witlings of the town have turned upon their fathers 
and mothers. Addifon s Spectator. 

Thofe half-Iearn’d witlings num’rous in our ifle, 

As half-form’d infe£ls on the banks of Nile. Pope: 

A beau and witling perilh’d in the throng. 

One dy’d in metaphor, and one in fong. Pope. 

WiYness. n.f. [pitneyye, Saxon.] 

’ i. Teftimony ; atteftation. 

The devil can cite feripture for his purpofe ; 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs y 
Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. Shakefpeare. 

May we, with the warrant of womanhood, and the witnefs 
of a good confcience, purfue him any further revenge? Shak. 
If I bear witnefs of myfelf, my witnefs is not true. John. 
The fpirit beareth witnefs with our fpirit that we are the 
children of God. Rom. viiu 16 . 

Many bare falfe witnefs, but their witnefs agreed not. Mar . 
Nor was long his witnefs unconfirmed. Milton. 

Ye moon and ftars bear witnefs to the truth ! 

His only crime, if friendfhip can offend, 

Is too much love to his unhappy friend. Dryden s / Timid. 
Our fenfes bear witnefs to the truth of each others report, 
concerning the exiftence of fenfible things. Locke. 

2 . One who gives teftimony. - " ' 

The king’s attorney 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
Of divers witneffes. Shakefpeare's Henry \ 7 lll. 

God is witnefs betwixt me and thee. Gen . xxxi. 50 . 

Thy trial choofe 

With me, beft witnefs of thy.virtue try’d. Milton . 

A tat benefice became a crime, and witnefs too againft its 
incumbent. Decay of Piety . 

Nor need I fpeak my deeds, for thefe you fee; 

The fun and day ar z witneffes forme. Dryden . 

3 * With a Witness. Effectually; to a great degree, fo as to 
leave fome lading mark or teftimony behind. A low phrafe. 

Here was a bleffing handed out with the firft pairs of ani¬ 
mals at their creation ; and it had effeCl with a witnefs . Wood. 
Now gall is bitter with a witnefs ; 

And love is all delight and fwcetnefs. Pror . 

io Witness, v. a. [from the noun.] To atteft. 

There ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out. 

Which was to my belief witnefs]d the rather, 

lor that I law the tyrant’s power a-foot. Shakefpeare. 

Heareft thou not how many things they witnefs againft thee ? 

John xxvii. 13 . 

Though- by the father he were hir’d to this. 

He ne’er could witnefs any touch or kifs. Donne. 

Thefe be thofe difeourfes of God, whofe effeCls thofe that 
lve witnefs in themfelves; the fenfible in their fenfible na- 
T tu , re ;T reafonable in their reafonable fouls. Raleigh . 

0 * TN£SS - v. n. To bear teftimony. 

ho fea ftrave with the winds which Ihould be louder, 
an the fhrouds of the fhip with a ghaftly noife to them that 
"j re it, witncjfed that their ruin was the wager of the 
others contention. Sidney. 

Mine eye doth his effigies witnefs, 

'loft truly limn’d and living in your face. Shakefpeare. 


2 . 



Witnefs you ever-burning lights above! 

You elements that clip us round about! 

Witnefs that here lago now doth give 
The execution of his wit, hands and heart. 

To Othello’s fervice. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Lorenzo 

Shall witnefs I fet forth as foon as you, 

And even but now return’d. Shakefpeare ; 

I witnefs to 

The times that brought them in. Shakefpeare . 

Another beareth witnefs of me, and I know that the witnefs 
which he witnejfeih of me is true. J°i jn v * 3 2 * 

For want of words, 01 lack of breath, 

Witnefs , when I was worried with thy peels. Milton. 

The Americans do acknowledge and fpeak of the deluge in 
their continent, as Acofta witnejfeth, and Laet in the hifto- 
ries of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Witnefs, ye heav’ns ! I live not by my fault, 

I ftrove to have deferv’d the death I fought Dryden’s EEneid. 
Lord Falkland witneffes for me, that in a book there were 
many fubjeCls that I had thought on for theftage. Dryden. 
Witnefs for me ye awful gods, 

I took not arms till urg’d by felf-defence, 

The eldeft law of nature. Rowe. 

Wi'tness. inter j. An exclamation fignifying that perfon or 
thing may atteft it. 

Witsna'pper. n. f [ wit and fnap.] One who affe&s repartee. 
Go in, firrah ; bid them prepare for dinner.—• 

—That is done, fir; they have all ftomachs. 

—What a witfnapper are you ! Shakefpeare. 

WiVted. adj. [from wit.] Having wit: as a quick witted boy. 
Wi'tticism. n.f [from witty.] A mean attempt at wit. 

We have a libertine fooling even in his laft agonies, with 
a witticifm between his teeth, without any regard to fobriety 
and confcience. L' Eft range. 

He is full of conceptions, points of epigram and witticifms , 
all which are below the dignity of heroick verfe. Addifon . 

WFttily. adv. [from witty.] 
t. Ingenioufly; cunningly; artfully. 

But is there any other beaft that lives. 

Who his own harm fo wittily contrives ? Dryden . 

With flight of imagination. 

In converfation wittily pleafant, pleafantly gamefome. Sidney. 
The old hermit, that never faw pen and ink, very wittily 
laid to a niece of king Gordobuck, that that is, is. Shakefp. 

T'he obftinate contemners of all helps and arts, fuch as pre¬ 
fuming on their own natural parts, dare deride all diligence, 
and feem to mock at the terms when they underhand not the 
things ; think that way to get off wittily with their ignorance. 

Ben. Johnfon. 

WFttiness. n.f. [from witty.] The quality of being witty. 
No lefs deferveth his wittinefs in deviling, his pithinefs in 
uttering, his paftoral rudenefs and his moral wifenefs. Spcnfer. 
Wittingly, adv. [from witting, knowing; pitan, Saxon, 
to weet or know.] Knowingly; not ignorantly; with know¬ 
ledge; by defign. 

Whatfoever we work as men, the fame we do wittingly work 
anu freely; neither are we, according to the manner of na¬ 
tural agents any way fo tied, but that it is in our p >wer to 
leave things we do undone. Hooker. 

Withhold revenge, ’tis not my fault, 

Nor wittingly have I infring’d my vow. Shak. Henry VI. 
During that dreadful fiege, every particular accident for bre¬ 
vity 1 wittingly pafs over. Knollcs's Hijl. of the Turks. 

He knowingly and wittingly brought evil into the world More 
No forger of lies willingly and ivittingly furnifhed out the 
means of his own detection. Weji on the RcfurreWion. 

WFTTOL. n.f. [pitrol, Sax.] A man who knows the falfe- 
hood of his wife and feems contented ; a tame cuckoid. 

O Mars, for what doth ferve thy armed ax ? 

To let that witold beaft confume in flames 
Thy Venus child. Sidney. 


Amaiinon founds 


Lucifer well; yet they are 


names of fiends: but cuckold, wittol, the devil himfelf hath 
not fuch a name. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives of IPindJor. 

The Theban wittal, when he once deferies 

Jove is his rival, falls to facrifice. Clcavcland. 

Wtttolly. adj. [from wittol.] Cuckoldly. 

The jealous wittolly knave, hath mafles of money. Shakefp. 

WTtty, adj [from wit.] 

1. Judicious; ingenious. 

The deep-revolving, witty Buckingham 

No more fhall be the neighbour to my counfels. Shakefp. 

Thou art beautiful in thy countenance, and witty in thy 
words. Juaith xi. 23. 

2. Full of imagination. 

Hiftories make men wife, poets uitty, the mathematick 
fubtile. Bacon. 

Where there is a real flock of wit, yet the zuittieft layings 
will be L und in a great meafure the iflucs of chance. Ssuth. 

30 U ] !4 .: 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WOE 

In gtentle verfe the witty told their flame, 

And grac d their choiceft fongs with Emma’s name. Prior. 
3 . Sarcaltick ; full of taunts. 

Honeycomb, who was fo unmercifully with upon the wo¬ 
men, has given the ladies ample fatisfatfion by marrving a 
farmer’s daughter. Mdi r or! S p' e a a tor. 

Wi'twal. »./ A bird. Amfimtb. 

1 o Wive. v. n. |Trom wife .j Xo marry ; to take a wife. 

Were file as rough 
As are the (welling Adriatick Teas, 

I come to wive it wealthily in Padua. Shakefpeare. 

T he ancient faying is no herefy, 

Hanging and wiving goes by deftiny. Shakefpeare. 

A limp of all qualities that man loves woman for; befides 
that hook of wiving , fairnefs, which ftrikes the eye. Shake!}. 
Defign or chance makes others wive. 

But nature did this match contrive. LValler. 

To Wive. v. a. 
x. To match to a wife. 

She dying gave it me; 

And bid me, when my fate would have me | (liv'd. 

To give it her. Skakefpeare’s Othello. 

2 . 10 take for a wife. 

If he have the condition of a faint, and the complexion of 
a devil, I had rather he fhould fhrive me than wive me. Sbakefp. 
vVi vely. adv. [from wives ,] Belonging to a wife. 

Bafilius could not abftain from praifing Parthenia, as the 
perfect picture of a womanly virtue, and w/wAfaithfulnefs. Sid. 
Wives, n.f. The plural of wife. 

A man of his learning fhould not fo lightly have been car¬ 
ried away with old wives tales, from approvance of his own 

r ^ a ^ on * . Spenfers Ireland. 

W 1 zard. n.f. [from wife. ] A conjurer ; an inchanter ; a 
he-witch. It had probably at firft a laudable meaning. 

Patience, good lady ; wizards know their times. Sbakefp. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofs-row plucks the letter G ; 

And fays, a wizard told him that by G 

His iflue difinherited fhould be. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

That damn’d wizard , hid in fly difguife. 

For fo by certain figns I knew, had met 
Already, ere my beft fpeed could prevent 
The aidlefs innocent lady his wifli’d prey. Milton. 

1 he prophecies of ivizards old 
Increas’d her terror, and her fall foretold. Waller. 

'I he wily wizar imuft be caught. 

For, uncondrain’d, he nothing tells for nought. Dryden. 
W'O. n.f [pa, Saxon,] 

I. Grief; forrow; mifery ; calamity. 

The king is mad : how ftiff is my vile fenfe, 

I hat I ftand up and have ingenious feelino- 
Of my huge forrows ! better I were diftmcIV 
So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs; 

And woes by wrong imaginations, lofe 
The knowledge of themfelves. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

So many miferies have craz’d my voice. 

That my woe weary’d tongue is ftill. Shakefpeare. 

Her rafh hand in evil hour. 

Forth reaching to the fruit, Eve pluck’d, fhe eat: 

Earth felt the wound ; and nature from her feat 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of ivoe 
That all was loft. Miltons Paradife Lojl, 

O’er dreary waftes, they weep each other’s wo. Pope . 

2 . It is often ufed in denunciations, wo be ; or in exclamations 
of forrow wo is ; anciently wo wiirth ; pa pupip, Saxon. 

All is but lip wifdom which wants experience: I now, wo 
is me, do try wfcat love can do. Sidney. 

Wo is my heart; 

That poor foldicr, that fo richly fought. 

Whole rags fham'd gilded arms; whofe naked bread 
Stept before fhields of proof, cannot he found. Shakefpeare. 

Many of our princes, woe the while ! 

Lie drown’d and foak’d in mercenary blood. Shakefpeare. 
Happy are they which have been my friends; and woe to my 
lord chief-juftice. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

Howl ye, wo worth the day. Ezek. xxx. 2 . 

JVo be to the fhepherds of Ifrael that do feed themfelves. Ez. 

JVo is me for my hurt, my wound is grievous. Jer. x. 19 . 

If God be fuch a being as I have deferibed, wo to the world 
if it were without him : this would be a tboufand times o- re at- 
er lofs to mankind than the extinguifhing of the fun. Tiflotfin. 

IVoe to the vanquifh’d, woe! Dryden’s Albion. 

3 . A denunciation of calamity; a curfe. 

Can there be a wo or curfe in all the ftores of veno-ealice 
equal to the malignity of fuch a practice; of which one fingle 
indance could involve all mankind in one univerfal confufion. 

South’s Sermons. 

4 . Wo feems in phrafes of denunciation or imprecation to be a 
fubdantive, and in exclamation an adjective, as particularly in 
the following lines. 

Woe are we, fir! you may not live to wear 
All your true followers out. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra . 


WO L 

J. Wo is ufed by Shatter, fo r a ft or ceff 

particle wo pronounced by carters to their horf 5 ?° m 
would have them flop. lr hor * es when they 

Love’,s a mighty lord • 

And hath fo humbled me, as, I confefs 
I here is no wo to his corre&ion. * c , 
Woad. 7i.j. [pao, Saxon ] <\ p ) ant bha fypear e . 

I he flower confids of four leaves wh* u 
form of a crofs; out of whofe flower’cup J^^*'** « 
which afterwards turns to a fruit in the fW r pointaJ . 
flat at the edge, gaping two ways, having L 3 *° 
which is contained for the molt part on f 0,,e «»> in 
cultivated in England for the ufe of dyers who T 8 - f f di ” 

ing the foundation of many colours ^ ’ "° ufe 11 for lay. 

In times of old, when Britiflinymphs were fa,™ ***• 
To love no foreign fafliions like their own • * " 

When drefs was monftrous, and fig-leaves the m „ i 
And quality put on no paint but woad. ° de ’ , 

W^o begone, n.f [wo and begone A Lod in i-n 

in wo; overwhelmed with forrow. Wo ;.diftracfted 

huch a man, 

So dull, fo dead in look, fo woebegone, 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night 
And w.uld have told him half his Troy w ’as burn’d- 
But Priam found the nrc, ere he his tongue U tr, 
Tancred he faw his life’s joy fet at nought ^ 
bo woebegone was he with pains oflove. v • , 

Woj'r. The obfolete participle paflive from ToWaft"^ 
A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 
Than now the Englifh bottoms have woft 

Wo;E D ul^; r r t?n P d^r We,lin8tide ‘ Shah ^- 

1. Sorrowful; afflidfed ; mourning. 

The woful Gynecia, to whom reft was no eafe, had left her 
lothed lodging, and gotten herfelf into the folitary places thoft 
defarts were full of. 1 * ‘ oie 

How many woful widows left to bow * ^ 

To fad difgrace! Daniel's Civil liar. 

in a tow r, and never to be loos’d. 

The woful captive kinfmen are inclos’d, n rv j,» 

2 . Calamitous; affliaivc. } 

3 . Wretched; paltry; forry. 

What woful fluff this madrigal would be, 

In fome ftarv d hackney-fonneteer, or me ? 

But let a lord once own the happy lines. 

How the wit brightens! how the flyle refines] Pope. 

Wo fully, adv. [from woful.] 

1. Sorrowfully; mournfully. 

2 . Wretchedly ; in a fenfe of contempt: 

/u w ^° w< ? u ^ P a ^ s a judgment upon his condition, as 
JhaJi be confirmed at that great tribunal, from which there 
lies no appeal, will find himfclf wofully deceived, if he jud¬ 
ges of his fpiritual eftate by any of thefe meafures. South. ' 
old. n. f Wold, whether fingly or jointly, in the names of 
places, lignifies a plain open country; from the Saxon polb, 
a plain and a place without wood. ' Gibfin’s Camden. 

Wold and wald with the Saxons fignified a ruler or gover- 
nour , fiom whence bertwold is a famous governour; athclwoli 
a noble governour : berwald , and by inverlion waldher , a ge- 

™$°f an a ™y* Gibfin’s Camden. 

WOLF, [palp, Saxon; wolf Dutch.] 

1. A kind of wild dog that devours fheep. 

Advance our waving colours on the walls, 

Refcu d is Orleans from the Englifh wolves. Shakefpeare. 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
7 o be a com rade with the wolf and owl, 

Necelhty s fharp pinch. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that ftern time, 

Ti:ou fhould ft have faid, go, porter, turn the key. 

All cruels elfe fubferib’d. Sbakefp. King Lear 

2 . An eating ulcer. 

How dangerous it is in fenfible things to ufe metaphorical ex- 
preffions ; and what abfurd conceits the vulgar will fwallow in 
the literals, an example we have in our profeffion, who having 
called an eating ulcer by the name of wolf common appre- 
henfion conceives a reality therein. Brawn’s Vulgar Err am . 
Wo / lfdog. n. f. [wolf and dog.] 

1 . A dog of a very large breed kept to guard fheep. 

7'he lucklefs prey, how treach’rous tumblers gain, 

And dauntlefs welfdogs fhake the lion’s mane. Ticket!. 

2 . A dog bred between a dog and wolf. 

WcTfish. adj. [from wof] Refembling a wolf in qualities 
or form. 

Thy defires 

Are wolfifi), bloody, ftarv’d, and ravenous. Shakefpeare'. 

I have another daughter. 

Who, I am fure, is kind and comfortable; 

When fhe fhall hear this of thee, with her nails 
Shall flea thy wolfijh vifage. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Nothing more common than thofe wolfijh back-friends in 
all our pretenfions. L’Ef range. 

A pre- 
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W O M 

A pretence of kindnefs is the univerfal ftale to all bafe pro- 
ieHs : ah wolfijh defigns walk under flieeps cl bathing. Gov.Ton. 
VVolfsba'NE. n.f- [wolf and bane.] A poifonous plant; aconite. 
It hath circumfcribed roundifh divided leaves; the flower 
onfifts of four leaves, fliaped like a monkey’s hood : each of 
thefe flowers are fucceeded by three or more pods which con¬ 
tain feveral rough feeds : the meft part of thefe fpecies are dead¬ 
ly poifoli. Miller. 

J tVolfibane is an early flower. Mortimer’s H'Jbandry. 

Wo'lfsmilk. n.f. An herb. Ainfworih. 

Wo'lvish. adj. [from wolves, of wolf ; wolfij}) is more proper.] 
Refembling a woif. 

W hy in this wolv : Jh gown do I ftand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick. Sbakefp. Cori Janus. 

My people are grown half wild, they would not worry one 
another fo in that wolvijh belluine manner elfe. Plowed. 

There is a bafe wolvijl) principle within that is gratified with 
another’s mifery. South's Sermons. 

WO'MAN. [piyman, pimman, Saxon; whence we yet pro¬ 
nounce women in the plural, wimmen , Skinner.] 

1. The female of the human race. 

That man who hath a tongue is no man, 

If with his tongue he cannot win a wom <n. Shak fipeare. 

Thou dotard, thou art woman-Ur’d, unroofted 
By thy dame Parlet here. Shakefpeare’s Winter’sTale. 

Women are foft, mild, pitiful and flexible ; 

Thou ftern, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorf lefs. Sbakefp. 
And Abimelech took men-fervants-and women fervants. Gen. 

O woman , lovely woman , nature form’d thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without thee. Otway. 

Ceneus a woman once and once a man; 

But ending in the fex fhe firft began. Dryden’s JEn. 

Women are made as they themfelves would choofe, 

Too proud to alk, too humble to refufe. Garth. 

Women in their nature are much more gay and joyous than 
men; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their 
fibres more delicate, and their animal fpirits more light; vi¬ 
vacity is the gift of women , gravity that of men. Addifin. 

2 . A female attendant on a perfon of rank. 

I could not perfonally deliver to her 
What you commanded me ; but by her woman 
I fent your meffage. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

ToWo'man. v. a. [from the noun.] To make pliant like a 
woman. 

I’ve felt fuch quirks of joy and grief, 

That jthe firft face of neither on the ftart 
Can woman me unto’t. Shakefpeare. 

Wo maned, adj . [frpm woman.] Accompanied; united with 
a woman. 

I do attend here on the general, 

And think it no addition, nor my wifh, 

I 0 have him fee me woman d. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

V omanha ter. n.f. [woman and hater.] One that has ail 
averfion from the (emale fex. 

How could it come into your mind, 

I o pitch on me of all mankind, 

Againft the fex to write a fatyr ; 

And brand me for a womankater. Swift. 

Wmanhood. 1 n. f. [from woman.] The character and col- 
Ivomanhead. } leclive qualities of a woman. Obfolete. 

Ne in her fpeech, ne in her haviour. 

Was lightnefs feen, or loofer vanity, 

But gracious ivomanhood and gravity. Fairy JJueen. 

^ There dwells fweet love and conftant chaftity, 

Lnfpotted faith, and comely womanhood, 

Regard of honour, and mild modefty. Spenfer. 

’ 1 is prefent death I beg ; and one thing more, 

That womanhood denies my tongue to tell: 

O keep me from their worfe than killing luft. Skokefpeare: 

When my grave is broke up again. 

Some fecond gueft to entertain ; 

D>r graves have learn’d that womavhead 
^Tobe to more than one a bed. Donne. 

0 manish adj. [from woman.] Suitable to a woman. 

yieither doubt you, becaufe I wear a woman’s apparel, I 
will be the more womanijh ; fince I aflure you there is nothing 
cure more than fully to prove myfelf a man. Sidney. 
elmane making a womanijh habit to be the armour of her 
0 dnefs, giving up her life to the lips of Philoclea, humbly be- 

oi.ight her to keep her fpeech a while within the paradife of 

" e r mind q’j 

. . isidney, 

A voice not foft, weak, piping, and vxmanifh , but audible, 

r °ng, and manlike. 

She then to him thefe womanifi words ’gan fay, 
or love of me, leave off. Fairy 

Our fathers minds are dead, 

T) We arc ? overn ’d with our mothers fpirits; 

l * r y°k e and fuft ’ranee {hew us womanijh. Shakefpeare. 

I do not think he fears death} 

e never was fo womanijh. Shakefpeare. 

, Urin g his banifhment, he was fo foftened and dejedled, 
e wrote nothing but a few womanijh epiftles. Bacon. 

n a a< ^ Dok or womanijh complaint. Denham. 
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Dryden. 


Afcham. 
Fairy Queen. 


I melt to womamjh tears, and if I flay, 

I find my love my courage will betray. 

T he godlike hero, in his breaft 
Difdain’d, or was afliam’d to Ihow 

So weak, fo womanifi a woe. • Dryden « 

To Womani'se. v. a. [from woman.] To emaiculate; to 
effeminate; to foften. Proper, but not ufed. 

This effeminate love of a woman doth womanize a man. Sid. 
Womanki'nd. n f [woman and kind.] Tiie female fex ; the 
race of women. 

Mufidorus had over bitterly glanced againft the reputation 
of womankind. Sidney. 

So eafy is t’appeafe the ftormy wind 
Of malice, in the calm of pleafant womankind. Fairy Queen. 

Becaufe thou doat’ft on womankind , admiring 
Their fhape, their colour, and attradfive grace, 

None are, thou think’ft, but taken with fuch toys. Milton. 

Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 

But womankind in ills is ever bold. Dry dens Juvenal. 

Juba might make the proudeft of our fex. 

Any of "womankind, but Marcia, happy. Addifin s Cat:. 

She advanc’d, that womankind 
"Would by her model form their mind. 

V/o'manlY. adj. [from woman ] 

1 . Becoming a woman ; fuiting a woman; feminine ; not liiaf- 
culine. 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly: why then, alas ! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To fay I’d done r.o harm. Shakefpeare. 

She brings your froward wives 
As prifoners, to her womanly perfuafion. Shakefpeare. 

All will fpy in thy face 

A blufhing womanly difeovering grace. Donne. 

Ragechoaks my words; ’tis womanly to weep. Dryden. 
Let him be taught to put off all thofe tender airs> affeded 
fmiles, and all the enchanting womanly behaviour that has made 
him the objed of his own admiration. Arbuthnot and Pope . 

2. Not childifh ; notgirlifh. 

Young perfons, under a womanly age, are often troubled 
with fome of ihe fame fymptoms. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

W o'manly. adv. [from ivoman.] In the manner of a woman ; 
effeminately. 

WOMB. n. f. [wamba, Goth, pamb. Sax. wwmb, Iflandjck.] 

1. The place of the faetus in the mother. 

When yet he was but tender bodied, and the only fon of 
my womb. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

New-born children bring notmany ideas into the world, ba- 
ting fome faint ideas of hunger and third: which they may have 
felt in the womb. Locke. 

Conceiving, as fhe flept, her fruitful womb 
'S well’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon. 

2 . The place whence any thing is produced. 

The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involv’d^ 

Appear’d not. Milton. 

The womb of earth the genial feed receives. Dryden. 
To Womb. v. a. [from the noun ] To inclofe; to breed in 
fecrct. 

Not for all the fun fees, or 
The clofe earth wombs, will I break my oath 
To this my fair belov’d. Shakefpeare s IVinter’s Tale. 

Wo'mby. adj. [from womb.] Capacious. 

He’ll call you to fo hot an anfwer for it. 

That caves and iwmby Yaultages of France 
Shall chide your trefpafs, and return your mock. 

In fecond accent to his ordnance. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

Wo'men. Plural of woman. 

T hus it fhall befal 

Him who to worth in women over-trufts. Milton » 

Won. The preterite and participle paffive of win. 

All thefe the Parthian, 

From the luxurious kings of Antioch won. Milton. 

Againft myfelf I victorious have won, 

And by my fatal abfcnce am undone. Dryden. 

My mother is zvon over to my fide, but dares not mention 
me to my father, for fear of provoking him. Addifin’s Spebiat. 
ToWon. v.n. [puman, Saxon; wonen,Gz rman.j To dwell; 
to live; tQ have abode. Not in ufe. 

Him fortuned 

To come where vile Arcafia does wonn. Fairy Queen. 

Out of the ground uprofe 
As from his lair, the wild bead: where he wons 
In foreft wild. Milton’s Paradife Lf. 

A people near the northern pole thatz 4 M«; 

Whom Ireland fent from loughes and foreds hore. Fafirfi 
Won. n.f. [from the verb.] Dwelling; habitation. Obfolete 0 
What fecret place, quoth he, can fafely hold 
So huge a mafs, and hid from heaven’s eye ; 

Or where had: thou thy won s that fo much gold 

Thou can’d preferve from wrong and robbery. Fairy Queen. 

Tq 
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WON 

1 o WO'NDER. v. u. [punbpian, Saxon ; wonder, Dutch.] 
To be ftruck with admiration ; to be pleafed or furprifed fo as 
to be aftonifhed. 

The want of tbefe magazines of vidluals I have oftentimes 
complained of in England, and vjondered at in other countiies. 

Sperfer's Ireland. 

His deadly wound was healed : and all the world wondered 
after the beaft. Rev. xiii. 3 . 

No wonder to us, who have converfed with too many 
ftrange unparallcl’d actions, now to wonder at any thing : 
wonder is Irom furprife, and furprife ceafes upon experience. 

South’s Ser?ncns. 

King Turn us wonder’d at the fight renew’d. . Dryden. 
Who can wonder that all the fciences have been fo over¬ 
charged with infignificant and doubtful expreffions, capable to 
make the moll quick-fighted very little the more knowing. 

Locke. 

I could not fufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of thefe di¬ 
minutive mortals, who durft venture to mount and walk upon 
my body. Swift. 

Wo'nder. n.f [punfeoji, Saxon; wonder, Dutch.] 

1 . Admiration; aftonifhment; amazement; furprife caufed by 
fomething unufual or unexpected. 

What is he, whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe or forrow 
Conjure the wand’ring ftars, and makes them ftand 
Like wonder -ve ounded hearers. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

JVonder caufeth aftonifhment, or an immoveable pofture of 
the body ; t or in wonder the fpirits fly not as in fear, but only 
fettle. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 

2 . Caufe of wonder; a ftrange thing; fomething more or great¬ 
er than can be expeCled. 

The Cornifh wonder- gatherer deferibeth the fame. Carew. 
Great effects come of induftry in civil bufinefs; and to try 
things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacon. 

Lo, a wonder ftrange ! 

Of every beaft, and bird, and infedl fmall 

Came fevens, and pairs. Milton’s Baradfe Lof. 

What woman will you find, 

Though of this age the wonder and the fame. 

On whom his leifure will vouchfafe an eye 
Of fond defire ? * Milton's Paradife Regained , 

No wonder fleep from careful lovers flies. 

To bathe himfelf in Sacharifla’s eyes; 

As fair Aftrea once from earth to heav’n. 

By flrife and loud impiety was driven. Wallet * 

Drawn for your prince, tl^at fword could wonders do : 
The better caufe makes mine the fharper now. Waller, 

3 . Any thing mentioned with wonder. 

There Babylon the wonder of all tongues. Milton. 

Ample fouls among mankind have amveS at that prodigi¬ 
ous extent of knowledge which renders them the wonder and 
glory of the nation where they live. Watts. 

Wo'nderful. adj. [wonder and full ] Admirable; ftrange; 
aftoni filing. 

I uttered that which I underflood not, things too zuonderful 
for me which I knew not. Job xlii. 3 , 

Strange 

Hath been the caufe, and wonderful to hear. Milton. 

All this is very wonderful , Shakefpeare multiplies miracle up¬ 
on miracle to bring about the fame event in the play, which 
chance with more propriety performs in the novel. Shak. Tlluf. 
Wo'nderful. adv. To a wonderful degree. Improperly ufed. 
The houfe which I am about to build fhall be wonderful 
great. 2 Chron. ii. 9 . 

Wonderfully, adv . [from wonderful .] In a wonderful 

manner ; to a wonderful degree. 

He was much made on by the pope, who knowing him¬ 
felf to be unprofitable to the Chriflian world, was wonderfully 
glad to hear that there were fuch echoes of him founding in 
remote parts. Bacon's Henry VII. 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
pi dure. Addifan's Italy. 

Wo'nderment. n.f. [from wonder."] Aflonifhment; amaze¬ 
ment. Not in ufe* except in low language. 

When my pen would write her titles true, 

It ravifh’d is with fancy’s wonderment. Spenfer. 

Thofe things which I here fet down, do naturally take the 
fenfe, and not refpect petty wonderments. Bacon. 

'The neighbours made a wonderment of it, and afked him 
what he meant. L'Ef range. 

Wo'nderstruck. adj. [zvsnder and frike.] Amazed. 

Afcanius, wonderjlruck to fee 

That image of his filial piety. Dryden s JEneid. 

Wo'ndrous. adj. [This is contra&ed from wondereus, won¬ 
der.] 

1 . Admirable; marvellous; flrange; furprifing. 

The credit of whofe virtue reft with thee ; 

Wondrous indeed, if caufe of fuch effedts. Milton . 

In fuch charities fhe pafs’d the day; 

’Twas wondrous how fhe found an hour to pray. Dryden. 
Refearches into the fprings of natural bodies, and their mo-. 
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2 . [Wondrous is barbaroufly ufed for an adverb I T T nti ' 

degree. • ’J rn a ltran 
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From that part where Mofes remembereth the oiam. u 

ten by the fons of good men upon the daughters cl thl ’ ’i 80t " 

did they fteal thofe wonirom great afls of their ancient kill an ! 
powerful giants. *‘"S S and 

T© fhun th’ allurement is not hard 
To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d and well-prenar’d • 

But wondrous difficult, when once befet ^ * * 5 

To ftruggle through the ftraits, and break th’ involving n»t 

You are fo beautiful, dryden. 

So wondrous fair, you juftify rebellion. jy, - 

Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, >yden% 

Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place p , 
Wo NDROUSLY. adv. [from 1 wondrous.] To a ftrange decree' 
My lord led wondroufly to difeontent. Shibt, 

This made Proferpina ‘ lt ’ 

Make to them the greater fpeed, 

For fear that they too much fhould bleed. 

Which wondroufly her troubled. jy,. ... 

Such dodlrines in the picigeon houfe were taught ■ 

V ou need not afk how wondroufy they wrought Dryden 
Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, and wondroufy s aggriev'd.' Granville 
To Wont. 7 v. n. [Preterite and participles^; punian 
'I'o be Wont. 5 Saxon; gewoonen, Dutch.] To be accuftom- 
ed ; to ufc ; to be ufed. 

A yearly folemn feaft fhe wont to make 
The day that firft doth lead the year around. Fairy <&tm. 

Through power of that, his cunning thieveries 
He wonts to work, that none the fame efpies. Hubbcrd. 
Jafon the Theffalian was wont to fay, that fome things 
muft be done unjuftly, that many things may be done juftiy. 

Bacon. 

I this night have dream’d; 

If dream’d, not as I oft am wont, of thee. 

But of offence and trouble. Milton's Paradife Lof. 

The eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

Which on the {haft that made him die 
Efpy’d a feather of his own, 

Wherewith he wont to foar fo high. Waller. 

A mother was wont always to indulge her daughters, when 
any of them defired fquirrels or birds, but then they muft keep 
them well. ' Locke. 

Another fort of fophifm is wont to be called an imperfect 
enumeration or falfe indudtion. when from a few experiments 
men infer general theorems. Watts’s Logick. 

WONT. n.f. [from the verb.] Cuftom; habit; ufe. Out of ufc. 
Palling their time according to their wont, they waited for 
the coming ofPhalantus. Sidney. 

Things"natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural 
wont, that which is heavy mounting fometime upwards of its 
own accord. Hooker. 

’ I’is not his wont to be the hindmoft man, 

Whate’er occafion keeps him from us now. Shakefpeare. 
They are by fudden alarm or watchword to be called out 
to their military motions under fky or covert, according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Milton. 

Wont. A contraction of will not. 

Wo'nted. part. adj. [from tffe verb.] Accuftomed; ufed; 
ufual. 

Her champion flout, to aid his friend, 

Again his wonted weapon proved. Fairy fjuitn. 

So pray’d they, innocent, and to their thoughts 
Firm peace recover’d foon and wonted calm. Milton. 

The pond>frog would fain have gotten the other frog over; 
but fhe was wonted to the place, and would not remove. L'Eju 
Who have no houfe, fit round where once it was, 

And with full eyes each wonted room require; 

Haunting the yet warm afhes of the place, 

As murther’d men walk where they did expire. * Dryden. 
Wo'ntedness. n.f [from wonted.’] State of being accuftom¬ 
ed to. Not in ufe. 

Did I fee any thing more of Chrift in thofe that pretend 
to other modes of government, I might fufpeCl my judgment 
biaffed with prejudice or wontednefs of opinion. King Chains. 
Wc/ntless. adj. [from wont.'] Unaccuftomed ; unufual. 
Whither, love, wilt thou now carry me ? 

What wontlefs fury do’ll thou now infpire 
Into my feeble breall, when full of thee ? Spmjer. 

To Woo. v. a [apojot), courted, Saxon.] To court; to eg 
• to for love. 

VVe cannot fight for love, as men may do; 

We fhould be woo'd , and were not made to woo-. Shah)peat *- 

Some lay in dead mens Ikulls ; and in thofe holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 'twere in fcorti of eyes, refleCling gems ; 

That woo'd to the llimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay fcattcr’d by. .Sbafpetr e. 

Fancie 
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Fancies and notions he purfues, 

Which ne’er had being but in thought : 

Each like the Grecian artift woos 

The image he himfelf has wrought. Prior. 

My proud rival woos 
Another partner to his throne and bed. 

Philips's Difref Mother. 

Oh, flretch thy reign, fair peace! from fhore to fhore, 
Till conqueft ceafe, and llav’ry be no more; 

Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their fable loves. Pope, 
n, To court folicitoully; to invite with importunity. 

Yet can file love a foreign emperor. 

Whom of great worth and pow’r fhe hears to be; 

If file be woo’d but by ambaflador, 

Or but his letters or his pictures fee : 

So while the virgin foul on earth doth ftay, 

She woo'd and tempted is ten thou fa nd ways 
By thefe great pow’rs, which on the earth bear fway, 

The wifdom of the world, wealth, pleafure, praife. 

Davies. 

Sweet bird that fhun’ft the noife of folly, 

Moll mufical, moll melancholy ! 

Thee, chaunticfs oft the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-fong. Milton. 

To Woo. v. n. To court; to make love. 

With pomp, and trains, and in a crowd they woo. 

When true felicity is but in two. - Dryden. 

WOOD. adj. [wods , Gothick; pob, Saxon; woed, Dutch.] 
Mad ; furious; raging. Oblolete. 

Winds do rage, as winds were wood. 

And caufe fpring tides to raife great flood. Tuffer. 

Coal-black Heeds yborn of hellilh brood. 

That on their rufty bits did champ as they were wood. 

Fairy fpueen. 

Calm the tempeft of his palfion wood', 

The banks are overflown, when Hopped is the flood. Fa. fK 
Wood, n.f [pube, Saxon; woud, Dutch.] 
i f A large and thick plantation of trees. 

1 he wood- born people fall before her flat, 

And worlhip her as goddefs of the wood. Fairy Ijhteen. 

St. Valentine is pall: 

Begin thefe wood-h\rAs but to couple now ? Shakefpeare. 

The woods are ruthlefs, dreadful, deaf and dull: 

There fpeak and ftrike. Shakefpeare's Titus and Andronicus. 
Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Hecate, when fhe gave to rule the woods, 

Then led me trembling through thofe dire abodes. Dryden. 
2 . The lubftance of trees ; timber. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters. 

And ourn Iweet wood to make the lodging fw.eet. Shakefp. 
1 he cavity of the tin plate was filled with a melted cement, 
made of pitch, rolin, and wood-ssfhes, well incorporated. 

. Boyle. 

Having filled it about five inches with throughly kindled 
w^-coals, we let it down into the gjafs. Boyle. 

Of long growth there Hood 

A laurel’s trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden's JEneid. 

T he foft wood turners ufe commonly. Moxon. 

1 he fize of faggots and iuood-fk acks differs in mod countries. 

__ . Mortimer's Hufbandry. 

He.rings muft be fmoked with wood. Child. 

Wooda'nemone. n.f A plant. 

Woo'dbind. ) v r _ 

Woo'deine. ) ’/• [p u bbmt>, Saxon.] Honeyfuckle. 

Beatrice, e’en now 

Couch’d in the woodbind coverture. Shakefpeare. 

I he nymphs of the mountains would be drawn, upon their 
eads garlands of woodbine and wild roles. Peacbam. 

°o d cock, n.f [pobucoc, Saxon.] A bird of paffage with 

a qng bill; his food is not known. It is a word ludicroufly 
ufed for a dunce. 3 

He hath bid me to a calve’s head and a capon ; fhall I not 
nd a woodcock too. Shakefp t are. 

oon as in doubtful day the woodcock flies, 

Wo . ercIeanl y pad the pretty houfewife bears. Gay. 

0£ ^' ^ rom WJa E.] Supplied with wood. 
e n le Strutts have been poffelled of a very great landed 
Wo ] e 5 w cll-conditioned, wooded and watered. Arbutbnot. 
as faffafr lNK * ^ ec0( ^ on or infufion of medicinal woods, 

drinking elder-wine or wooddrinks are very ufeful. 

Wnn^r ,• Floyer on the Humours. 

, ° t 0deN * [from wood] 

* igneous; made of wood ; timber. 

1 e a ftrutting player, whofe conceit 
e s m :us hamftrlng, he doth think it rich 
o ear the wooaen dialogue and found 

Tlp^V? ^ ,et ch d looting and the fcaffoldage. Shakefpeare. 
^horf/ ^ t( ? vau ^. or ^ap up; and therefore they had wood- 

ln ^ ^ ^ houfes and abroad. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


t’refs’d with the burden, Caeneus pants for breath; 

And on his fhoulders bears the wooden death. Dryden* 

The haberdafher Hole off his hat that hung upon a wooden 
peg. Addifon's Spectator. 

2 . Clumfy; awkward. 

I’ll win this lady Margaret: for whom ? 

Why, for my king : tufh, that’s a wooden thing. Shakefpeare * 
When a bold man is out of countenance, he makes a very 
wooden figure on it. Collier of Con fdencCi 

Woodfre'ttER. n.f. [teres, Lat.] An infedl; a Woodworm. 

Ainfworth. 

Woo'dhole. n.f. [wood and hole.] Place where wood is laid 
up. 

What fhould I do ? or whither turn ? amaz’d. 
Confounded to the dark recefs I fly, 

Of woodho’.e. Philips • 

Woo'dland. n>f [wood and land.] Woods; ground covered 
with woods. 

This houfhold beaft, that us’d the woodland grounds, 
Was view’d at firft by the young hero’s hounds. 

As down the ftreain he fwam. Dryden's JEneid. 

He that rides poll through a country, may, from the tran- 
fient view, tell how in general the parts lie; here a morafs, 
and there a river, woodland in one part, and favanas in another. 

Locke^ 

By her awak’d, the woodland choir 
To hail the common god prepares ; 

And tempts me to relume the lyre* 

Soft warbling to the vernal airs. 

Fenton's Ode to Lord Gower. 

Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 

Here earth and water feems to ftrive again. Pope. 

Woodla / rk. n.f. A melodious fort of wild lark* 

Woo'dlouse. n.f. [wood and loufe.] An Infecl. 

The millepes or woodloufe is a fmall infeift of an oblong 
figure, about half an inch in length, and a fifth of an inch in 
breadth; of a dark blueifh or livid grey colour, and having 
its back convex or rounded : notwithftanding the appellation 
of millepes, it has only fourteen pair of fhort legs ; it is a very 
fwift runner, but it can occafionally roll itfelf up into the form 
of a ball, which it frequently does, and fuffers itfelf to be ta¬ 
ken. They are found in great plenty under old logs of wood 
or large Hones, or between the bark and wood of decayed trees. 
Millepedes are aperient, attenuant, and detergent; and the 
beft way of taking them is fwallowing them alive, which is 
eafily and conveniently done; and they are immediately de- 
flroved on falling into the ftomach. Hill's Materia Medica. 
Wrap thyfelf up like a wooalouje, and dream revenge. 

Congrcve t 

There is an infeSi they call a woodlouf, 

That folds up itfelf in itfelf, for a houfe. 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail. 

Inclos’d cap-a-pe in a ftrong coat of mail. Swift. 

Woodman, n.f. [ivoodvnH mao.] A fportfman; a hunter. 
Their cry being compofed of fo well forted mouths, that any 
man would perceive therein fome kind of proportion, but the 
fkilful woodmen did find a mufick. Sidney . 

The duke is a better woodman than thou takeft him for. 

Shakefpeare , 

This is fome one like us night-foundered here, 

Or elfe fome neighbour woodman. Milton. 

So when the woodman's toil her cave furrounds. 

And with the hunter’s cry the grove refounds. 

With grief and rage the mother-lion Hung, 

Fearlefs hcrielf, yet trembles for her young. Pope.. 

Woo'dmonger. n.f. [wood and monger.] A woodfcller. 
Woo'd note, n.f Wild mufick. 

Then to the well-trod ftage anon, 

If Johnfon’s learned fock be on, 

Or fweeteft Shakefpear, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native woodnotes wild. Milton, 

Woodny'mph. [wood and nymph.] Dryad. 

Soft file withdrew, and like a w odnymph light. 

Oread, or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves. Milton s Paradife Lof t 

By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The woodnymphs, deck’d with dailies trim, 

Their merry wakes and paftimes keep. Milton . 

Woodo'ffering. n. f. Wood burnt on the altar. 

We call the lots for the woodojfering. Neh. x. 34 . 

Woo'dpecker. n.f. [wood 2 .r\Tpcck ; picus niartius, Lat.] A 
bird. 

The ftru£lure of the tongue of the woodpecker is very fin- 
gular, whether we look at its great length, its bones and muf- 
cles, its incompaffing parts,of the neck and head, the better 
to exert itfelf in length, and, again, to retraiR it into its cell; 
and laftly, whether we look at itsfharp, horny, bearded point, 
and the gluey matter at the end of it, the better to flab and 
draw little maggots out of wood. Durham’s Phyfco-theolcgy. 
W oodpFgeon or IV lodculvcr. n. f . A wild pigeon. 
Woodroo'f. n.f An herb. Ainfworth . 




Woo'dsari. 
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Wo'obsARE. n.f 

The froth called woodfare, being like a kind of fpittle, is 
found upon herbs, as lavender and fage. Bacon. 

Wo'odseere. n.f. [ zvood and fere. J The time when there is 
no fap in the tree. 

From May toO&ober leave cropping, for why, 

In woodfecre , whatfoever thou cropped fhall die. Puffer. 
Wo'odsorrel. n.f. [ oxys, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are : it hath a bell-fhaped flower, confiding 
of one leaf, having its brim wide expanded, and cut into fe- 
veral divifions: the pointal, which rifes from the flowercup, 
becomes an oblong membranous fruit, divided into feminal 
cells, opening outward from the bafe to the top, and inclodng 
feeds, which often dart from their lodges, by reafon of the 
eladick force of the membrane which involves them. Miller . 
Woc/dward. n.f. [wood and ward.\ A foreder. 

Wo'ody. adj. [from wood.] 

1. Abounding with wood. 

Thou had led me up 

A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain. Milton. 

Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 
He met her, and in fecret fhades 

Of woody Ida’s in mod grove. Milton, 

Four times ten days I’ve pafs’d 
Wand’ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor taded, nor had appetite. Milton's Paradife Regain'd. 

Diana’s woody realms he next invades. 

And, erodes through the confecrated fhades, Addifon. 

2 . Ligneous; confiding of wood. 

In the woody parts of plants, which are their bones, the 
principles are fo compounded as to make them flexible without 
joints, and alfo eladick. Grew . 

Herbs are thofe plants whofe dalks are foft, and have 
nothing woody in them, as grafs and hemlock. Locke. 

3 . Relating to woods. 

With the woody nymphs when die did play. Fairy Queen, 
All the fatyrs fcorn their woody kind, 

And henceforth nothing fair but her on earth they find. 

Fairy Queen. 

Woo'er. n.f. [from woo.] One who courts a woman. 

The wooers mod are toucht in this odent. 

To whom are dangers great and imminent. Chapman. 
Aridippus faid, that thofe that dudied particular fciences, 
and neglected philofophy, were like Penelope’s wooers , that 
made love to the waiting woman. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Ufurping wooers felt his thund’ring fword. 

And willing nations knew their native lord. Creech. 

Woof. n. f [from wove.] 

1. The fet of threads that erodes the warp ; the weft. 

The placing of the tangible parts in length or tranfverfe, as 
in the warp and the woof of textile, is more inward or more 
outward. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

2 . Texture; cloath. 

A ved of purple flow’d, 

Iris had dipp’d the woof. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

I mud put off 

Thefe my fky-robes, fpun out of Iris’ woof Milton. 

To fpread the pall beneath the regal chair, 

Of fofted woof is bright Alcippe’s care. Pope's Odyjfey. 
Woo'ingly. adv. [from wooing.] Pleafingly; fo as to invite 
day. 

The temple-haunting martlet does approve, 

By his lov’d manfionry, that heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. Shakef. King Lear. 

WOOL. n.f. [pul, Saxon; walien, Dutch.] 

1. The fleece of fheep; that which is woven into cloath. 

Bafe-minded wretches, for refpedl of gain, fome paultry 
wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without know¬ 
ing perfectly her edate. Sidney . 

A gown made of the fined wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pured gold. Raleigh. 

Concerning their complaint for price of ivool, he would give 
order that his commidioners fhould caufe clothiers to take wool, 
paying only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

Struthium is a root ufed by the wool- dreflers. Arbutbnot. 

2 . Any Ihort thick hair. 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Wool of batt and tongue of dog. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Wo'olfel. n.f [wool and fell, ] Skin not dripped of the 
wool. 

Wool and woolfels were ever of little value in this king¬ 
dom. Davies on Ireland. 

Wo'ollen. adj. [from zvool.] Made of wool not finely drefled, 
and thence ufed like wife for any thing coarfe. 

I was wont 

To call them woollen vaflals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I could not endure a hufband with a beard on his face: I had 
rather lye in woollen. Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Woollen cloth will tenter, linen fcarcely. Bacon. 
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At dawn of day our general cleft his pate. 

Spite of his woollen night-cap. ° n 

Woo'Llen. n.f Cloath made of wool. Dryden, 

His breeches were of rugged woollen , 

And had been at the fiege of Bullen. 

Odious ! in woollen ! ’twould a faint provoke ! 

No, let a charming chintz and Bruffels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and {hade my lifelefs face. 

He is a bel-efprit and a woollen draper. 

WOOLPACK. 1 r r 1 

Woolsack. l™* 1 ’ pod, and fad.] 

1. A bag of wool; a bundle of wool. 

2 . The feat of the judges in the houfe of lords. 

At bar abufive, on the bench unable, 

Knave on the zvoolfack, fop at council-table. 

3 . Any thing bulky without weight. 

Chaos of prefbyt’ry, where laymen guide 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. Cleaveland 
Wo'olward. adv. [wool and ward.] in wool. Not ufed * 


ras. 


Pope. 

Swift, 


Drydt 


en. 


Shakefp, 


eare. 


Shakefp, 


eare. 


Drydm. 


Sbakefpeare. 


I have no fhirt: I go woolwarcl for penance. 

Wo'olly. adj. [from wool.] 

1. Confifting of wool; cloathed with wool. 

When the work of generation was 
Between thefe woolly breeders, 

The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands. .. 

Some few, by temp’rance taught, approaching flow^ 

To diftant fate by eafy journeys go: 

Gently they lay ’em down, as ev’ning fheep 
On their own zvoolly fleeces foftly fleep. 

2 . Rcfembling wool. 

What fignifies 

My fleece of zvoo’ly hair, that now uncurls? 

Nothing profits more 
Than frequent fnows : O may’ft thou often fee 
Thy furrows whiten’d by the woolly rain, 

Nutritious! J. Philips, 

WORD. n.f. [popb, Saxon; woorcl, Dutch.] 

1 . A Angle part of fpeech. 

If you fpeak three words, it will three times report you the 
three words. Bacon. 

As conceptions are the images of things to the mind within 
itfelf, fo are words or names the marks of thofe conceptions to 
the minds of them we converfe with. South's Sermons. 

Among!! men who confound their ideas with zvords, there, 
muft be endlefs difputes, wrangling, and jargon. Locke. 
Each wight who reads not, and but fcans and fpells, 
Each word catcher that lives on fyllables. Pope. 

2 . A fhort difeourfe. 

Shall I vouchfafe your worfhip a word or two ? 

—Two thoufand, and I’ll vouchfafe thee the hearing. Shak. 
A zuord, Lucilius, 

How he receiv’d you. Shakefp. J ulius Cafar. 

A friend who fhall own thee in thy lowef! condition, anfwer 
all thy wants, and, in a u oul , never leave thee. South. 

In a word i the Gofpel deferibes God to us in all refpefts 
fuch a one as we would wifli him to be. Tillotfon. 

3 . Falk; difeourfe. 

Vv by fliould calamity be full of words ? 

—Windy attorneys to their client woes 1 

Let them have fcope, though what they do impart 

Help nothing elfe, yet they do eafe the heart. Shak. &III. 

If you diflike the play. 

Pray make no words on’t ’till the fecond day, 

Or third be paft; for we would have you know it, 

The lofs will fall on us, not on the poet. Denham. 

Ceafe this contention : be thy zvords fevere, 

Sharp as he merits; hut the fword forbear.' Drydm. 

If words are lometimes to be ufed, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and fober, reprefenting the ill, or unbecomingncfs of the 
faults. _ Locke ' 

If I appear a little word-bo\ix \6 in my firff folutions, I hope 
it will be imputed to the long difufe of fpeech. Spectator. 

4 . Difpute ; verbal contention. 

In argument upon a cafe, , 

Some zvords there grew ’twixt Somerfet and me. Sha ejp. 

5 . Language. c/ , r. 

Found you no difpleafure by word or countenance. f e Jr 
I’ll write thee a challenge, or I’ll deliver thy indignation 
him by word of mouth. Shakef lvpelfth 1 V- 

He commanded the men to be ranged in battalions, an 
to every fquadron, giving them fuch words as were P r0 ^.^ 

the occafion. # ^ Lie. 

An eafy way, by word of mouth communicated tome. ; 

Promife. Qinhpf 

Obey thy parents, keep thy uw^juftly, fwear not. C 

I take your princely word for thefe redrefles. jy 

—I give it you, and will maintain my word. Shak. n. 

The duke fhall wield his conqu’ring fword, r>ndeti. 
The king fhall pafs his honeft word. J 

Signal; token. 

Every foldier, kill his prifoners 
Give the word through. 


6 . 


Shak. 

8 . 


Plenty V • 

Account; 
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8 , Account 

HoW the worlj goes, u that to the pace of 

' ‘why P fcould (he write to Edmund ? Might not you 
Tranfport her purpofes by word ? Shakefp. Ling Lear. 

Two optick nerves fhe ties. 

Like fpedtacles acrofs the eyes; 

By which the fpirits bring her word. 

Whene’er the balls are fix d or flirr . 

9- Decl i a know you brave, and take you at your word ; 

That prefent fervice which you vaunt, afford. Diyc.cn, 

IC ' ^Everv^erfon has enough to do to work out his own falva- 
tion • which, if we will take the apoftle’s word, is to be done 
with fear and trembling. Decay of Piety. 

I defire not the reader fliould take my zuord, and therefore 
I will fet two of their difeourfes in the fame light for every 

man to judge. J 

Scripture; word of God. 

1 They fay this church of England neither hath the word 
nurelv preached, nor the facraments fincerely minified .mug. 

12 " The fecond perfon of the ever adorable 1 rinity. A fcrip- 

ture term. . . . 

Thou my Word, begotten foil, by thee 

This I perform. M ' U 

To Word. v.n. [from the noun.] I o diipute. 

He that defeends not to word it with a fhrew, does worie 
than beat her. , . , L'Eftrange. 

To Word. v. a. To exp refs in proper woros. _ 

Let us blacken him what we can, faid Harrifon of the bleiied 
king upon the wording and drawing up his charge again!! ap¬ 
proaching trial. South's Sermons. 

Whether I have improved thefe fables or no, m the wording 
or meaning of them, the book muft ftand or fall to itfelf. L'Efl. 

The apology for the king is the fame, but worded with 
greater deference to that great prince. Addijon. 

Wo'rdy. adj. [from word.] Verbofe; full of words. 

Phocion, beholding a wordy orator, while he was making a 
magnificent fpeech full of vain promifes, faid, I now fix my 
eyes upon a cyprefs-tree: it has all the pomp imaginable in 
its branches, leaves, and height; but it bears no fruit. Spefiat. 
We need not lavifh hours in wordy periods, 

As do the Romans, ere they dare to fight. Philips's Briton. 
Intemp’rate rage, a wordy war, began. Pope. 

Wore. The preterite of wear. 

This on his helmet wore a lady’s glove, 

And that a fleeve embroider’d by his love. Dryden. 

My wife, the kindeft, deareft, and the true!! 

That ever wore the name. 'Rowe's Royal Convert. 

To WORK. v.n. pret. worked, or wrought, [peopcan, Saxon; 
werken, Dutch.] 

1. To labour ; to travail; to toil. 

Good Kent, how fhall I live and work 
To match thy goodnefs ? life will be too fhort. Sha a ejp. 

Go and work ; for no llraw fhall be given you. Ex. v. 18 . 

Whether we work or play, or fleep or wake. 

Our life doth pafs, and with time’s wings doth fly. Davies. 

2 . To be in a£lion ; to be in motion. 

Glory grows guilty of detefted crimes. 

When for fame’s fake 

We bend to that the working of the heart. Sbakefpeare. 

In Morat your hopes a crown defign’d. 

And all the woman work'd within your mind. Dryden. 

3 . To aft; to carry on operations. . 

May be the Lord will work for us. I Sa. xiv. o. 

Our better part remains 

To work in clofe defign. Mi ton. 

4 . To aft as a manufacturer. . 

They that work in fine flax. *f XIX< 9* 

5 . To ferment. . 

Into wine and ftrong beer put fome like fubftances, while 
they work , which may make them fume and inflame lefs . Bac. 

Try the force of imagination upon flaying the working of 
beer, when the barm is put in. Bacon. 

If in the wort of beer, while it zuorketh, beiore it be 
tunned, the burrage be often changed with frefh, it vvill^make 
a fovereign drink for melancholy. Bacon s Aaiural hiflory. 

6 . To operate; to have effefl. 

With fome other bufinefs put the king 
From thefe fad thoughts that work too much upon him. Shak. 
All things work together for good to them that love God. 

Rom. viii. 28 . 

Gravity worketh weakly, both far from the earth, and alfo 
within the earth. . bacon. 

Although the fame tribute laid by confent, or by impofing, 
be all one to the purfe, yet it zvorks diverfely on the courage . 
no people overcharged with tribute is fit for empire. bacon. 

Thefe pofitive undertakings wrought upon many to think 
that this opportunity fhould not be loft. Clarendon. 
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Nor number, no! example with him zvrought 
To fwerve from truth, or change his conftant mind. Milton. 

We fee the workings of gratitude in the Ifraelites. Souths 
Objefls of pity, when the caufe is new, 

Would work too fiercely on the giddy crowd. Dryden. 

Poifon will work again!! the ftars: beware, 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryd. jun. Juvenal . 

W hen this reverence begins to work iii him, next confider 
his temper of mind. 

This fo wrought upon the child, that afterwards he denred 
to be taught. # Locke. 

Humours and manners work more in the meaner tort than 
with the nobility. Addifon on Italy 

The ibibaboca is a foot round, and three yards and a halt 
long: his colours are white, black; and red : of all ferpents his 
bite" is the moft pernicious, yet worketh the floweft. Grew. 

7 . To obtain by diligence. 

Without the king’s aftent 

You wrought to be a legate. Shakefp. Henry \ III. 

He hath wrought with God this day. 1 x ^ v - 45 s 

8 . To ad internally ; to operate as a purge, or other phyfick. 

Work on, 

My medicine, work ! thus credulous fools are caught. Shak. 

I fhould have doubted the operations of antimony, where 
fuch a potion could not work. Brown's Vulgar Erroui s. 

It is benign, nor far from the nature of aliment, into which; 
upon defea of working, it is oft times converted. Brown. 

Moft purges heat a little; and all of them work beft, that is, 
caufe the blood fo to do, as do fermenting liquors, in warm 
weather, or in a warm room. Grew's Cofmol, 

9 . To ad as on an objea. 

Let it be pain of body, or diftrefs of mind, there’s matter 
yet left for philofophy and conftancy to work upon. L Efr . 

Natural philofophy has fenfible objeas to work upon; but 
then it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its no¬ 
tions. Addifon.. 

The prediaions Bickerftaff publifhed, relating to his death, 
too much affeaed and worked on his imagination. Swift. 

1 ©. To make way. 

Body fhall up to fpirit zvork. Milton , 

Who would truft chance, fince all men have the feeds 
Of good and ill, which fhould work upward firft ? Dryden , 

11 . To be toffed or agitated. 

Vex’d by wint’ry ftorms, Benacus raves, 

Confus’d with working fands and rolling waves. 

To Work. v. a. 

1 . To make by degrees. 

Sidelong he works his way. 

Through winds, and waves, and ftorms he works his way* 
Impatient for the battle: one day more 
Will fet the vidlor thundering at our gates. Addifon . 

2 . To labour ; to manufa£lure. 

He could have told them of two or three gold mines, and 
a filver mine, and given the reafon why they forbare to work 
them at that time, and when they left off from working 
them. Raleigh's Apology. 

The chaos, by the Divine Power, was wrought from one 
form into another, ’till it fettled into an habitable earth. Bu?n. 

This mint is to work off part of the metals found in the 
neighbouring mountains. Addifon. 

The young men acknowledged in love-letters, fealed with 
a particular wax, with certain enchanting words zvrought upon 
the feals, that they died for her. Tatler. 

They now begin to work the wond’rous frame, 

To fhape the parts, and raife the vital flame. Blackmore. 
The induftry of the people works up all their native com¬ 
modities to the laft degree of manufa£lure. Siuift. 

3 . To bring by a£tion into any flate. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 

Of rufhing torrents and defeending rains, 

Works itfelf clear, and, as it runs, refines, 

’Till by degrees the floating mirrour fhines. Addifon s Cato , 

4 . To influence by fucceffive impulfes. 

If you would work any man, know his nature and fafhions, 

* • Bacon. 


Addifon . 


Milton. 


A. Philips. 


Fairy Queem 
Rom. xiii. 10 . 


and fo lead him. 

To haften his deftru&ion, come yourfelf, 

And work your roysl father to his ruin. 

To produce; to eftedl. 

Fly the dreadful war, 

That in thyfelf thy lefier parts do move. 

Outrageous anger, and wo z-working jar. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour. 

Our light affli&ion for a moment ivorketh for us a far more 
eternal weight of glory. 2 L<or. iv. 1 8 , 

We might work any effeeft, not holpen by the co-operation 
of fpirits, but only by the unity of nature. Bacon. 

Moifture, although it doth not pafs through bodies without 
communication of fome fubftance, as heat and cold do, yet it 
worketh effects by qualifying of the heat and cold. Bacon. 

Such power, being above all that the underftanding of man 
can conceive, may well work fuch wonders. Drummond. 

4 God. 
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God, only wife, to punifh pride of wit. 

Among mens wits hath this confufion wrought-, 

As the proud tow’r, whofe points the clouds did hit, 
by tongues confufion was to ruin brought. Davies 

' . . Or the tree, 

Which, tafted, work{ knowledge of good and evil, 

6. To managed * n °‘ = the th ° U eat ’ fi ’ thou d / fl - 

in “nldin7-dtl^; r ft C i? d ^ ^ W3Ht ° f “Sf 
7 - To put to labour ; to exert. Arbuthnot. 

p . r N T W ’, Marcus ’ th y virtue’s on the proof: 

Put forth thy utmofHfrength, work every nerve, 

s. r^isSsSK “jTJ" *’“■ 

9 . To Work out. To effe&: by toil. 

to dl 0 tn°,?' y / Ve ,T f0Ciety ; , but ever y fin S ,e P erfon has enough 
todo to tturjsn/ h.sown fa'vation. D „//>,= 

reft bv Z n ft ta ^ th f T ntfrom 'he poet, and works out the 

10 Vo Won Wftf Her ° Wn fa ™ lties ’ Addifon. 

10 , lo V\ oRk out. To eraze 5 to efface. J 

T , ,^ ears °i r j°y for your returning fpilt, 

n. su,it - 

) hat which is wanting t o wsrk up the pity to a ereater 
height, was not afforded me by the ftory. Dryden 

1 his lake refembles a fea, when worked np by ftorms. Addif. 

J he (un, that rolls his chariot o’er their heads, 

(v! /LV?°' e 6 a, ’ d , colour in "'eir cheeks. Jddif. Cato. 

, e fhould mure ourfelves to fuch tho .' 2 hts, ’till they have 

Wo V UP H T° fi ' ial aWC and l0Ve of him - 

wor r n.f [peopc, Saxon; iverk, Dutch ] 1 

1 . -foil; labour j employment. 

iSread correction, and work for a fervant. Eccluf xxxiii 

v n . f^ e bot *°™ f fome mines in Germany th/re grow 
getab es, which theW-folks fay have magical virtue. Bac. 

1 he ground, unbid, gives more than we can afk : 

2 . A ftlVnZu^" 6 ’ When WC . Chufc ° Uf tafc D ^n. 

M" th m W °, r ! d is P er P e ' uall y at only that our poor mor- 

them lh °r d X 7 for tha ' little time we poffefs 

them, or e.fe end the better when we lofe them : upon this 

foTnnnV T S “r 0 t0 bC ‘? v . ett ' d ’ honours efteemed, friend- 
lhip purfued, and virtues admired. ./ 

3. Bungling attempt. . Temple. 

SESSaftS*£ ~—i.« ro Sti 

4 . flowers or embroidery of thcVfeedle. - Hillingfleet. 

Round her work fhe did empale, 

With a fair border wrought of fondry flowers 
Inwoven with an ivy-wilding trail. ’ Sbenfer 

That handkerchief, you. gave me: I muff take out the 
U'ork a likely piece of work, that you fhould find it in vour 
chamber, and know not who left it there. I his is fome 
minx s token, and I muft take out the work ? There fo V e j t 
your hohbyhorfe: wherefoever you had it, I’ll take out no 

r ^ 1 ‘ u Shakefp. Othello. 

5 . Any fabrick orcompages of art. 

Nor was the work impair’d by ftorms alone, 

_ * TV 11 ^ tb * a PP roac hes of too warm a fun. Vn-hP 

6. ACtion ; feat; deed. ” 

I he inftrumentalnefs of riches to works of charitv, have 
rendered it neceftary in every Chriftian commonwealth bv laws 
to lecure propriety. rr } , 

. to th r e compofition or dilution of mixt bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, and requires an intire applica¬ 
tion of the agents, water hath the principality and excefs over 
earth. . 

_ Nothing lovelier can be found in woman, * S ^ 

1 han good works in her hufband to promote. Milton. 

While as the works of bloody IVTars employ’d, 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy’d. ? p oiyfi 

7 . Any thing made. j} P ‘ 

Where is that holy fire, which verfe is faid 
To have ? Is that enchanting force decay’d ? 

Verfe, that draws nature’s works from nature’s law, 

Thee, her beft work, to her work cannot draw. ’ Donne 
O faireft of creation ! laft and beft 
Of all God s works ! creature, in whom excels 
Whatever can to fight or thought be form’d 3 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or fweet, 

How art thou loft! Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

8. Management j treatment. J J 

L et him alone; 1^1 go another way to work with him. Stats 
9 * To Jet on vvork. To employ j to engage. 

Itfetteth thofe wits on work in better Things, which would be 
elie employed in worfe. rr , 

Worker n.J. [from work.] One that works. 

Ye fair nymphs, which oftentimes have loved 
The cruel worker of your kindly fmarts, 

Prepare yourfelves, and open wide your hearts. Spenfer . 


* Kil 
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His father was a worker in brafs 
You fpoke me fair 3 but even then betrav^' V “* 
from me, you profeflbrs of holineft, but. 2 ™ ni 

Wo rkfellow »./ [work &ni fellow.] OnetV V*‘- 
fame work with another. J J Wne e «gaged i n the 

rir ^ imotheus, my woi-kfellow, and Lucius faW 
WoVkhouse. I laiuteyou, 

Wo'rkinghouse. i n 'J' E from Work a nd houfe.] 

1. A place in which any manufaflure is carried on 

h. ».■ d.ily Mhi„g * of , 

2 . A place where idlers and vagabonds prtGV a , Ttryden. 

Haft thou fuffered at anytime bv vpo . to labour. 

Efteem and promote thofe Veful charitfe a s b wh dS | Jnd pilferers? 
pefts into prifons and workhoufes. whlch remore fuch 

W o / R KINGday. n. f Iwork ami 1 At terbury . 

is permitted 3 not the fabbath ' ^ ay 0n whlch la bour 

How full of briars is this workingday world ? ca ir 
Will you have me, lady ? ^ 7 ' ^hefpeare, 

- - No ’ m y lo i*d, unlefs I might have another r 

days ; your grace is too coftly to wear every day " XT' 

Workman . n.f 1 work and man.] Ananifi ce r-a Sh ? k, JP' 
any thing. J u ncer, a maker of 

When workmen ftrivc to do better than well 
T hey do confound their fkill in covetoufnefs ’ u i r. 

If prudence works, who is a more cunnii... workman Pita 
1 iiere was no other caufe preceding X n hi ' M 
will no other matter than his own power", no other T 

own incite gTodnea’ ^ ” ° dltr co '’ fid ««ion tbdlk 

the \worimanl ^ ^ 

Wrkmanly. adj. [ from workman. ] 

formed; workmanlike. J ’ wel1 P er ‘ 

W woSa A n NLY - ^ £ki ' fu!lyi in 3 “ becoming a 

In having but fortie foot workmanly dight, 
ake laffron en ugh lor a lord and a knight. Duffer 

We will fetch thee ftraight ^ * 

Daphne roaming through a tho?ny wood, 

Scratching her legs, that one ftiall fwear fhe bleeds, 

And at that light ftiall fad Apolio weep, 

So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. Skakefheare 
Workmanship, n.f. [from workman.] **«*&*"• 

1. Manufa£Iure 3 Something made by any one. 

Nor any/kill’d in workmanfiAp embofs’d. 

Nor any /kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine, 

Might in their diverfe cunningVwer dare 
With this fo curious network to compare. Sienfer. 

b ;f>; t OW muc l’ Adam exceeded al1 men in perfeftion, by 
being the immediate workmanjhip of God, by fo much did that 

He' m gar n7h CCed a ' parts of the World W 

nf 7 r lded , h ' m J° ?' S own idea > delighting in the choice 

hf the T r an r f fcerwards ’ as S"»t urchUefls ufe to do, 
in the w.rkmanjkip of his regal hand. jy itWu 

omrtf'f T rear °" able 1 ' ha ‘> '“ think, that if we be God’! 
workmanjhsp, he lhall fet this mark of himfelf upon all reafon- 
able creatures? r ril tf 

2. The (kill of a worker; the degree of fkill difeovered in anv 
manufacture. 

tj ^ j 16 Tritonian goddefs having heard 
Her blazed fame, which all the world had fill’d, 

Lame down to prove die truth, and due reward 
or her praife-worthy worbnanjhip to yield. Sbenjer. 

3. I he art of working. J 

If there were no metals, ’tis a myftery to me how 
u a cam cou d ever have taught th e workmanjhip and ufe of 

/ Cm ' . Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

W o RKMASTER. » / [work and majter.] The performer of 
any work. r 

What time this world’s great workma(ler&& caft 
i o make all things, fuch as we now behold, 

It feems that he before his eyes had plac’d 
A goodly pattern, to whofe perfe£ mould 
He fa/hion’d them fo comely. Spenfer. 

Every carpenter and workmafer that laboureth. Reel, xxxviii. 

Defire, which tends to know 
The woi ks of God, thereby to glorify 
/ The great workmafer , leads to no excefs. Milt. Par ad. Lof. 

Wo RKwoman, n.J. [work and woman.] 

1. A woman /killed in needle-work. 

I he rrioft fine-fingred workwoman on ground, 

Arachne, by his means was vanqui/hed. Spenfer. 

2. A woman that works for hire. 

Wo'rkyday. n.f [Corrupted from workingday.'I The day 
not the fabbath. 

fell her but a. workyday fortune. Shake [peare. 

The other days, and thou 
Make up one man 3 whofe face thou art, 

I he workydays are the back part 3 

r i he burden of the week lies there. Herbert. 

Holydays. 
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Holydays, if haply ^ were S° ne j „ 

Like wJkydays, I wilh would foon be done; Gay. 

«ini 3 T D n f. f poplo, Saxon ; wereul , ]dutch. ] 

^IVofldis the great colleflive idea of all bodi.s whatever, hoc. 

’’ Sy £ e "otte f n b before all worlds. Nftene Creed. 

God hath in thefe laft days fpoken unto us by his ion, by 
w hom he made the worlds. Heir. 2 . 

Know how this world 

Of heav’n and earth confpicuous firft began. Milton. 

The earth 3 the terraqueous globe. 

He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Prefent ftate of exiftence. 

I’m in this earthly world , where to do harm 

Is often laudable ; to do good lbmetime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Jjakefp.Macbetn. 

T was not come into the world then. L Eftrange. 

He wittingly brought evil into the world. Mot e- 

Chriftian fortitude confifts in fuffering for the love of God, 
whatever hardlhips can befal in the wo,Id. Dryden. 

r A fecular life. . 

c Happv is /he that from the world retires. 

And carries with her what the world admires. 

Thrice happy /he, whofe young thoughts fixt above, 

While /he is lovely, does to heav’n make love 3 
I need not urge your promife, ere you find 
An entrance here, to leave the world behind ? Waller. 

By the worlds we fometimes underftand the things of this 
imrld ; the variety of pleafures and interefts which fteal away 
our affeaions from God. Sometimes we are to underftand 

the men of the world , with whofe felicitations we are fo apt 

Rovers's Sermons. 

to comply. 

6 . Publick life. 

Hence bani/hed, is banifh’d from the world 3 
And world exil'd is death. Sbakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

7. Bufinefs of life 3 trouble of life. 

Here I’ll fet up my everlafting reft. 

And {hake the yoke of man’s fufpicious ftars 
From this world- wearied fle/h. Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

8 . Great multitude. 

You a world of curfes undergo. 

Being the agents, or bafe fecond means. Shakefpeare . 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company 5 
For you in my refpe£t are all the world. Shakefpeare. 

I leave to fpeak of a world of other attempts furni/hed by 
kings. Raleigh's Apology. 

What a w'orld of contradi&ions would follow upon the 
contrary opinion, and what a world of confufions upon the 
contrary practice. Tp. Sanderfon. 

Juft fo romances are, for what elfe 
Is in them all, but love and battles ? 

O’th’ firft of thefe we have no great matter 
To treat of, but a world o’th’ latter. 

It brought into this world a world of woe. 

There were a world of paintings, and among 

picture of a lion. - 

Marriage draws a world of bufinefs on our hands, fubjects 
us to law-luits, and loads us with domeftick cares. Dryden. 
From thy corporeal poifon freed. 

Soon haft thou reach’d the goal with mended pace 3 
A world of woes difpatch’d in little fpace. Dryden. 

Why will you fight againft: fo fweet a paflion, 

And fteel your heart to luch a world of charms ? Addifon. 

9. Mankind 3 an hyperbolical expreflion for many. 

This hath bred high terms of reparation between fuch and 
the reft of the world, whereby the one fort are named the 
brethren, the godly 3 the other worldlings, time-fervers, 
pleafers of men more than of God. Hooker. 

’Tis the duke’s pleafure, 

Whofe difpofition, all the vjorld well knows. 

Will not be rubb’d nor ftopp’d. Shakefp. K. Bear. 

Why doft thou fhew me thus to th’ world ? 

Bear me to prifbn. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Fie was willing to declare to all the world , that, as he had 
been brought up in that religion eftablilhed in the church of 
England, fo he could maintain the fame by unanfwerabie 
reafons. Clarendon. 

10 . Courfe of life. 

Perfons of confcience will be afraid to begin the world un- 
juftly. Clarijfa. 

11 . Univerfal empire. 

Rome was to fway the world. Milton. 

This through the eaft juft vengeance hurl d, 

And loft poor Antony the world. Prior . 

12 . The manners of men. 

Children fhould not know any wickednefs. Old folks have 
diferetion, and know the world. Shakefpeare. 

What ftart at this ! when fixty years have fpread 
T heir grey experience o’er thy hoary head ? 

Is this the all obferving age could gain ? 

Or haft thou known the world fo long in vain ? Dryden. 
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If knowledge of the world makes man perfidious, 

May Juba ever live in ignorance. Addifon's Cai6» 

The girl might pafs, if we could get her 
To know the world a little better 3 
To know the worldl a modern phrafe 
For vifits, ombre, balls and plays. Swift. 

A collection of wonders 3 a wonder. Obfolete* 

The bafla having recommended Barbarufta, it was a world 
to fee, how the court was changed upon him. . Knolles\ 

14 . Time. A fenfe originally Saxon { now only ufed in World 
without end. 

15 . In the world. In Pofiibility. 

All the precautions in the world were taken for the mar¬ 
riage of his younger brother. Addifon. 

16 . For all the ivorldt ExaCfly. A ludicrous fenfe 3 now little ufed. 

He had a pair of horns like a bull, his feet cloven, as 
many eyes upon his body as my grey mare hath dapples, and 
for all the world fo placed. Sidney , b. ii. 

Wo'rldliness. n.J. [from worldly.] Covetoufnefs 3 addiCted- 


nefs to gain. 


Hudibras. 
Milton. 
the reft the 
L' Ejhange. 


Wo'rldling. n.f. [from world.] A mortal fet upon profit. 
Bafeininded wretches ! are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
in the trade of ordinary worldlings , as for refpeCt of gain 
to let fo much time pafs. Sidney , 

The one fort are nam’d the brethren, the godly 3 the 
other worldlings , timefervers, and pleafers of men more than 
pleafers of God. Hooker. 

God of the world and worldlings , 

Great Mammon ! greateft god below the /ky. Fa. Dhtcen* 

For his weeping in the needlefs ftream 3 
Poor deer, quoth lie, thou mak’ft a teftament 
As worldings do, giving thy lum of more 
To that which had too much. Shakefp. ds You Like It. 

That other on his friends his thoughts beftows : 

The covetous worldling , in his anxious mind, 

T hinks only on the wealth he left behind. Dryden « 

If we coniidcr the expectations of futurity, the worldling 
gives up the argument. Rogers. 

Wo'rldly. adj . [from world.] 

1. Secular 3 relating to this life, in contradiftinCtion to the life 
to come. 

He is divinely bent to meditation 3 
And in no worldly fuits w’ould he be moved. 

To draw him from his holy exercife. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Haft thou not worldly pleafure at command ? Shakefp . 

Tell me, ye toad-fwol’n, flinty Pharoah’s, tell 3 
Can worldly pleafures equal pains of hell ? N. Richards. 
The fortitude of a chriftian confifts in patience,. not in 
enterprizes which the poets call heroic, and which are 
commonly the effeas of intereft, pride, and worldly ho¬ 
nour. Dryden. 

Compare the happinefs of men and beafts no farther than 
it refults from worldly advantages. Atterbury. 

2. Bent upon this world 3 not attentive to a future ftate. 

They’ll praaife how to live fecure, 

[Vo' ldly or diflolute, on that their lords 

Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton s Par. Loft , b. xi. 

3. Human 3 common 3 belonging to the world. 

Many years it hath continued, Handing by no other worldly 
mean, but that one only hand which ereaed it. Hooker. 

1 imes and places are approved witnefies of worldly 
aaions. Raleigh's Hft. of the World. 

Wo'rldly. adv. [from world.] With relation to the prefent life. 

It is a token of a worldly wife man, not to contend in 
vain againft the nature of times wherein he liveth. Raleigh. 
Subverting worldly ftrong and worldly wife, 

By fimply meek. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xii. 

'] his cannot be done, if my will be worldly , or voluptuoufly 
difpofed. South's Sermons. 

Since your mind is worldly bent. 

Therefore of the two gifts in my difpofe. 

Think ere you fpeak, I grant you leave to choofe. Dryden. 
WORM. n.f. [pypm, Saxon 3 worm , Dutch 3 1 Vermis , Lat.] 

[. A fmali harmlefs ferpent that lives in the earth. 

Both the princes 

Thy broken faith hath made a prey to worms. Shakefpeare. 

Help me into fome houfe. 

Or I /hall fainta plague o’ both your houfes ! 

They have made worms meat of me. Shakefpeare . 

Though worins devour me, though I turn to mold, 

Yet in my fle/h I /hall his face behold : 

I from my marble monument /hall rife 
Again intire, and fee him with thefe eyes. Sandy's Par. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infedf or worm. Milton. 

2. A poifonous ferpent. 

The mortal wonn. Shakefpeare. 

Animal bred in the body. 

Phyficians obferve thefe worms engendered within the body 
of man. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The animal that fpins filk. 

Thou oweft the woi m no filk, the Zheep no wool. Shakefp. 
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5 . Grubs that gnaw wood and furniture. 

’Tis no awkward claim. 

Pick’d from the worm-ho\ts of long vanilh’d days, 

Nor from the dull of old oblivion rak’d. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

6 . Something tormenting. 

The worm of confcience ftill begnaw thy foul. Shake/p. 
The chains of darknefs, and th’ undying worin. Milton. 

7 . Any thing vermiculated, or turned round ; any thing fpiral. 

T. he threads of ferews, when bigger than can be made in 
fcrew-plates, are called worms. The length of a wor?n begins 
at the one end of the fpindle, and ends at the other; ^the 
breadth of the worm is contained between any two G rooves on 
the fpindle; the depth of the worm is cut into the diameter 
of the fpindle, viz. the depth between the outfide of the 
worm , and the bottom of the groove. Moxon. 

I o Worm. v. n. [from the noun.J To work llowly, fecretly, 
and gradually. J J 

When debates and fretting jealoufy. 

Did worm and work within you more and more, 

Your colour faded. Herbert 

To Worm. v.a. 

3. To drive by flow and fecret means. 

They find themfelves wormed out of all power, by a new 
fpawn of independents, fprung from your own bowels. Swift. 
2. 1 o deprive a dog of fomething, nobody knows what, under 
his tongue, which is laid to prevent him, nobody knows 
why, from running mad. 

Every one that keepeth a dog, fhould have him wormed. Mort . 
Wo'RMEATEN. adj. [[worm and eaten.] 

1 . Gnawed by worms. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a co¬ 
vered goblet, or a wormeaten nut. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Old; worthlefs. 

His chamber all was hanged about with rolls. 

And old records from antient times deriv’d ; 

Some made in books, fome in long parchment fcrolls. 

That were all wormeaten , and full of canker holes. Spenfer. 
Things among the Greeks, which antiquity had worn out 
of knowledge, were called ogygia, which we call wormeaten , 
or of defaced date. Raleigh's Hijl. of the World. 

Thine’s like wormeaten trunks cloath’d in feal’s fkin ; 

Or grave, that’s duft without, and ftink within. Donne. 
Wormwood, n. f. [from its virtue to kill worms in the body.] 
Wormwood hath an indeterminate ftalk, branching out into 
many fmall fhoots, with fpikes of naked flowers hanging 
downward ; the leaves are hoary and bitter. Of this plant 
there are thirty-two fpecies, one of which, the common 
wormwood , grows in the roads ; but it is alfo planted in gar¬ 
dens for common life. Great variety of lea wormwoods are 
found in the fait marllies of England, and fold in the markets 
for the true Roman wortnwood , though they differ greatly. Mill. 
She was wean’d ; I had then laid 
Wormwood to my dug. Shakcfp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Pituitous Cacochymia muff be corre&ed by bitters, as 
wormwood wine. Floyer on the Humours. 

I alk whether one be not invincibly confcious to himfelf of a 
different, perception, when he adiually taftes wdrmwood , or 
only thinks on that favour. Locke, 

Wo'rmy. adj. [from worm. ] Full of worms. 

Spirits that in crofsways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakcfpeare. 

Yet can I not perfuade me thou art dead. 

Or that thy corfe corrupts in earth’s dark womb, 

Or that thy beauties lie in zvormy bed. Milton. 

Worn. part. paff. of wear. 

His is a maiden fliield, 

Guiltlefs of fight: mine batter’d, hew’d and bor’d, 

Worn out of fervice, muff forfake his lord. Dryden. 

What I now offer, is the wretched remainder of a fickly 
age, worn out with ftudy, and opprefs’d by fortune. Dryden. 

The greateft part of mankind are given up to labour, 
whofe lives are worn out only in the proviiions for living. Locke. 
Your cold hypocrify’s a ftale device, 

A worn-out trick ; would’ft thou be thought in earneflr, 
Cloath thy feign’d zeal in rage, in fire, in fury. Addifon. 
Wo'rnil. n.f. 

In the backs of cows in the fummer, are maggots gene¬ 
rated, which in Effex we caff wornils , being firff only a fmall 
knot in the Ikin. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

To Wo'rry. v. a. [pojujen, Saxon : whence probably the 
word war ray.] 

1 . To tear, or mangle, as a bead tears its prey. 

If we with thrice fuch powers left at home. 

Cannot defend our own doors from the dog. 

Let us be worried . Shakcfp. Hen. V. 

The fury of the tumults might fly fo high as to worry and 
tear thofe in pieces, whom as yet they but play’d with in 
their paws. K. Charles. 

’Tis no new thing for the dogs that are to keep the wolves 
from worrying the fheep, to be deliver’d up to the enemy, 
for fear the fheep fhould worry the wolves. BEfl range. 


x ms revives ana imitates that inhuman h, u • 
old heathen perfecutors, wrapping up ehrifti/t'“t of t,le 
of wild hearts, that fo ^ 

pieces by dogs. , * an y torn i n 

2 . To harrafs, or perfecute brutally. ° Ut ^ s 8er,n °ns. 

Then embraces his fon-in-law * fhpn om’ . 
daughter with clipping her. ’ S h£ft. TFZfrf 
For want of words, or lack of breath Tale ' 

Wimefs when I was worried with thy peals ^ 

It has pleafed Providence at lenoth to live Ik r - v Ml ton ' 
inftead of exaftion, and hopes of rdiaitffto a , ,lghteoufne ^ 
with reformation. c ° a c chu [ ch ™nkd 

All his care S ”f s ****• 

Was to preferve me from the barbarous rage 
Which worried him only for beino- mine c , 

I fhall not fufter him to worry any man’s re™ • 0l!t)ern - 
indeed fall on any perfon whatsoever . 7 * reputation > ”or 
Let them rail, 

And then worry one another at their pleafure. 

Madam, contrive and invent, 

And worry him out, ’till he gives his confent. 


■dddifon. 
Rowe. 


Swift. 


badj worfe , worjf. 


Sbakcfpeare. 
Dryden. 


Worse, adj. The comparative of bad 
[pipy, Saxon.] More bad ; more ill. 

dren^of your fortT ^ ^.* 1 . 

Whether this or worfe, love not the faithful fid TuFn 
In happmefs and m.fery, the queftion ftill remaint 
men come often to prefer the worfe to the better, and to’chufe 
that, which, by their own confeffion, has made them mife! 

Worse, adv. In a manner more bad. 

cri ., r ^ IC more one fickens, the worfe at eafe he is. SbaiiCt 
The Worse. 11. f [from the adjective ] 

I* The lofs ; not the advantage ; not the better. 

Was never man, who moft conquefts atchiev’d 
But fometimes had the worfe , and loft by war. 9 Spenfer 

Judah was put to the worfe before Ifrael; and they fled to 
their tents. „ 1 • 

2 . Something lefs good. 12 . 

A man, whatever are his profeflions, always thinks the 
worfe of a woman, who forgives him for making an attempt 
on her virtue. & Clariff 

To Worse, v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To put to difadvan- 
tage. 1 his word, though analogical enough, is not now ufed. 
Perhaps more valid arms, 

Weapons more violent, when next we meet, 

/ Ma y Lerve to better us, and worfe our foes. Milton. 

o rser. adj. A barbarous word, formed by corrupting wort'e 
with the ufual comparative termination. 

Gods I take my breath from me ; 

Let not my worfer fpirit tempt me again 
To die before you pleafe. 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worfer far 
Than arms, a fullen interval of war. 

Worship, n.f [peoftSycype, Saxon.] 

I. Dignity ; eminence ; excellence. 

1 hou madeft him lower than the angels, to crown him 
with glory and worjhip. ~ pj v jii, ^ 

Elfin born of noble ftate. 

And muckle worjhip in his native land. 

Well could he tourney, and in lifts debate. Fairy fpueen. 

My train are men of choice, and rareft parts. 

That all particulars of duty know ; 

And in the moft exaeft regard fupport 
The worjhip of their names. Shakefpeare's King Lear . 

A character of honour. 

I belong to worjhip , and affeft 
In honour, honefty. Shakefpeare's Hen. VIII. 

Dinner is on table ; my father defires your worjhip's com¬ 
ply* Shakefp. Merry Wives ofWindJor. 

The old Romans freedom did beftow, 

Our princes worjhip with a blow. Hudibras. 

What lands and lordfhips for their owner know 
My quondam barber, but his worjhip now. 

A term of ironical refpecL 

Againft your worjhip , when had S—k writ ? 

O r B—ge pour’d forth the torrent of his wit ? 

Adoration ; religious aeft of reverence. 

They join their vocal worjhip to the quire 
Of creatures wanting voice. 

He wav’d a torch aloft, and, madly vain. 

Sought godlike worjhip from a ftrvile train. 

The worjhip of God is an eminent part of religion, and 
prayer is a chief part of religious worjhip : hence religion is 
deferibed by feeking God. Tillotfon. 

There were feveral inroads into Germany, particularly a 
voyage of the Egyptians under Ofiris up the Danube ; horn 
them the Suevi had their vuorfoip of Ifis. Arbuthnot. 

Honour; refpetft; civil deference. "J l r " J 

The humble gueft fhall have worjhip in the prefence of thofe 

who fit at meat with him, Luke xiv. io- 

Since 


2 . 


Dryden. 


Pope. 


Milton. 

Dryden. 
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Since God hath appointed government among men, it is 
1 n that his intention was, that fome kind of worjhip 
fl uld be criven from fome to others ; for where there is a 
wer to punifh and reward, there is a foundation of worjhip 
P° t hof e who are under that power ; which worjhip lies in ex- 
in fl™ a due regard to that power, by a care not to provoke 
? ‘ an | an endeavour to obtain the favour of it, which, 
anions mankind, is called civil worjhip. Stillingfeet. 

/ jjolatry of lovers. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream 
That can°entame my fpirits to your wrjhip. Shakefpearc. 
ToWo'RSHiP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To adore ; to honour or venerate with religious rites. 

1 Thou (halt worjhip no other God, Excd. xxxiv. 14. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary hu¬ 
mility and worjhipping of angels. Col. u. 18. 

Adore and worjhip God Supreme. Milton. 

Firff worjhip God ; he that forgets to pray. 

Bids not himfelf good-morrow' nor good-day. T. Randolph. 

On the fmooth rind the paflenger fhall fee 
Thy name engrav’d, and worjhip Helen’s tree. Dryden. 

2 To refpedt; to honour; to treat with civil reverence. 

Our grave, 

Like Turkifh mute, fhall have a tonguelefs mouth. 

Not worfkipp'd with a waxen epitaph. Shakefpl Henry V. 
To Wo'rship. v.n. To perform adfts of adoration. 

I and the lad will go yonder and worjhip. Gen. xxii. 5 . 
The people went to worjhip before the golden calf. 1 Kings. 
Wo'rshipful. adj. [worjhip and/*//.] 

1 . Claiming refpeci by any chara&er or dignity. 

This is worjhipful fociety. 

And fits the mounting fpirit like myfelL Shakcfpeare. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing 
no other evil with it; but when it comes to wait upon a great 
and worjhipful finner, who for many years has ate well and 
done ill, it is attended with a long train of rheums. South. 

2. A term of ironical refpeft. 

Every man would think me an hypocrite indeed ; and 
what excites your moft: worjhipful thought to think lo ? 

Shakcfpeare. 

Suppofe this worfoipful idol be made, yet ftill it wants fenie 
and motion. Stidingjfteet. 

Wo'rshipfully. adv. [from worjhipful.] Refpe&fully. 
Haftings will lofe his head, ere give conlent. 

His mafter’s fon, as worjhipfully he terms it. 

Shall lofe the royalty of England’s throne. Shakefpeare. 
Wo'rshipper. n.f. [from worjhip.] Adorer; one that wor- 
fliips. 

What art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of god art thou that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal griefs, than do thy worjhippers. ShakeJ. Henry V. 
Thofe places did not confine the immenfity of God, nor 
give his worjhippers a nearer approach to heaven by their height. 

South's Sermons. 

If pofterity takes its notions of us from our medals, they 
muft fancy one of our kings paid a great devotion to Minerva, 
that another was a profefled worjhipper of Apollo. Add fon. 

Worst, adj. The fuperlative of bad* formed from worje : bacf 
worfe, voorjl.] Moft bad; moft ill. 

If thou hadft not been born the worf of men. 

Thou hadft been knave and flatterer. Shakefpeaye. 

The pain that any one a&ualiy feels is ftill of all other the 
wo’Jl ; and it is with anguifh they cry out Locke. 

Worst, n f. The moft calamitous or wicked ftate; the ut- 
moft height or degree of any thing ill. 

Who is’t can fay. I’m at the worjl? 

I’m worfe than e’er I was, 

And w r orfc 1 may be yet: the worjl is not. 

So long as we can fay, this is the worjl. Shakefpeare. 

That you may be armed againft the worjl in this unhappy 
ftate of affairs in our diftrefled country, I fend you thefe con- 
fiderations on the nature and immortality of the foul. Digby. 
Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He, who can call to-day his own : 

He who fecure within can fay. 

To morrow do thy wofl, for I have liv’d to day. Dryden. 
Sir Roger gets into the frontiers of his eftate, before he 
beats about in fearch of a hare, on purpofe to fpare his own 
fields, where he is always fure of finding diverfion when the 
worjl comes to the worjl. Addifon s Spectator. 

I o Worst, v. a. [from the adje&ive.] To defeat; to over¬ 
throw. 

T be cafe will be no worfe than where two duellifts enter 
the field, where the zoorjled party hath his fword given him 
g‘Un without further hurt. Suckling. 

I he bear was in a greater fright, 

Beat down and wo fed by the knight. Hudibras. 

It is downright madnefs to contend where we are fure to be 
worjled. L'EJlrange. 

I he viTorious Philiftines were worjled by the captivated 
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ark, which foraged their countr/ more than a conquering ar¬ 
my. So’d 's Sermons. 

She could have brought th-- ebariotagain, when Ihe faw her 
brother worjled in the duel. Dryde 's Ded Ins. 

Wc/rsted n.f [from Worfled , a town in Norfolk famous 
for the woolen manufacture.] Woolen yarn ; wool fpun. 

A bafe, proud, Ihallow, beggarly three fuited, hundred 
pound, filthy worjled-Lk ocking knave. Shakefpeare 0 K ng Lear. 
There Ridpath, Roper cudgel’d might ye view; 

The ver yworjhd ftill look’d black and blue. Pope. 

Wort. n.f. [Jujyc, Saxon; wo t , Dutch.J 

1 . Originally a general name for an herb; whence it ftill conti¬ 
nues in many, as liverwrt, fpleenwort. 

2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3 . [pypt:, Saxon.] New beer either unfermented, or in the 
adt ‘of fermentation. 

If in the wort of beer, while it worketh, before it he tunned, 
the burrage be often changed with frefti, it will make a fo- 
vereign drink for mela .choly. bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Worth, orJVurth. v.n. [peoffSan, Saxon.] To be. This 
word is only now retained in wo worth , or wurth \ wo be. 

Wo worth the man 

That firft did teach the curfed fteel to bite 

In his own flelb, and make way to the living fp’rit. F. 

Worth. In the termination of the names of places comes from 
pojfS, a court or farm, or pop^ig, a ftreet or road. Gibfon. 
WORTH, n.f. [peo/vS, Saxon.] 

1. Price; value. 

Your clemency will take Jn good worth the offer of thefe 
my fimple and mean labours Hooker. 

What is wo' th in any thing, 

But fo much money as ’twill bring ? Hudibras. 

A common marcafiteThall have the colour of gold exactly ; 
and yet upon trial yield nothing of worth but vitriol and ful- 
phur. JVoodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Excellence ; virtue. 

How can you him unv/orthy then decree ; 

In whofe chief part your worths implanted be. Sidney. 

Is there any man of worth and virtue, although not inftruct- 
ed in the fch< ol of Thrift, that had not rather end the days 
of this tranfitory life as Cyrus, than to fink down with them 
of whom Elihu hath faid, memento moriuntur. Hooker. 

Having from thefe fuck’d all they had of worth. 

And broug t home that faith which you carried forth, 

I throug ly love. Donne. 

Her virtue and the confcience of her zvorth 
That wou’d be woo’d. Milton. 

A nymph of your own train 
Gives us your charad' er in fuch a ftrain. 

As none but (he, who in that court did dwell. 

Could know fuch worth , or worth deferibe fo well. Waller. 

3 . Importance; valuable quality. 

Peradventure thofe things whereupon fo much time was 
then well fpent, have fithence that loft their dignity and ivorth. 

Hooker. 

Take a man poffeffed with a ftrong defire of any thing, 
and the worth and excellency of that thing appears much 
greater than when that defire is quite extinguifhed. South’s Ser. 
Worth, adj. 

X. Equal in price to, equal in value to. 

Women will love her that Ihe is a woman, 

Adore worth than any man : men that Ihe is 

The rareft of all women. Shakefpeare s Winter's Tale. 

Your fon and daughter found this trefpafs worth 
The ftiamc which here it fullers. Shakefpeare. 

You have not thought it worth your labour to enter a pro- 
feffed diffent againft a philofophy, which the greateft part of 
the virtuofi of Europe have deferted, as a mere maze of words. 

Gianviiie's Sceptick. 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 

And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d? Dryden. 

At Geneva are merchants reckoned worth twenty hundred 
thoufand crowns. Addifon s Italy . 

It is worth while to confider how admirably he has turned 
the courfe of his narration, and made his hufbandman con¬ 
cerned even in what relates to the battle. Addifon. 

2 . Deferving of. 

The caftle appeared to be a place worth the keeping, and 
capable to be made fecure againft a good army. Clarendon. 
Here we may reign fecure, and, in my choice. 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell. Milton. 

Hafte hither Eve, and worth thy fight behold, 

Eaftward among thofe trees, what glorious fnape 
Comes this way moving. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Whatfoever 

Ts worthy of their love is worth their anger. Denham „ 

T his is life indeed ; life wortio preferving; 

Such life as Juba never felt till now. Add Jon's Cato . 

I have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you with a let¬ 
ter ; but was difeouraged for want of fomething that I could 
think worth fending fifteen hundred miles. Berkley to Pope. 

Many 
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Many things 2re worth enquiry to one man, which are not 

fo , to another. IVImprovement of the Mind. 

3. Equal in pofteflions to. 

Dang’rous rocks, 

Which touching but my gentle veffel’s fide. 

Would fcatter all the fpices on the dream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks; 

And in a word, but even now uwr^>this, 

And now wo th nothing. Shakefp Merchant of Venice. 

Altnough worth nothing, he (hall be proffered in marriage 
the beft endowed, and moft beautiful virgin of their ifland. 

Sandy s’$ 'Journey. 

Wo rthily, adv. [from worthy.'] 

J. Suitably; not below the rate of. 

The divine original of our fouls hath little influence upon 
us to engage us to walk worthily of our extraaion, and to do 
nothing that is bafe. £ a y m 

2 ; Defervedly. 

They are betray’d 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs, worthily, fince they 
God’s image did not reverence in themfelves. Mlton. 

You worthily fucceed, not only to the honours of your an- 
ceftors, but alfo to their virtues. Dry-den, 

3. Juftly; not without caufe. 

Chriftian men having, befides the common light of all men, 
fo great help of heavenly direction from above, together with 
the lamps of fo bright examples as the church of God doth 
yield, it cannot hut worthily feem reproachful for us to leave 
both the one and the other. Hooker. 

The king is prefent; if’t be known to him 
That I gainfay my deed, how may he wound. 

And worthily, my faKhood. Shakefp. Henry Vllf. 

A Cnriftian cannot lawfully hate any one; and yeti affirm 
that fome may very worthily deferve to be hated ; 'and of all, 
the deceiver deferves it moft. South’s Sermons, 

Worthiness. n. f [from worthy.'] 

1. Defert. 

Ehe prayers which our Saviour made were for his own wer- 
thinefs accepted, ours God accepteth not, but with this con¬ 
dition, if they be joined with a belief in Chrift. Hooker. 

2. Excellence; dignity; virtue. 

Determining never to marry but him, whom flic thought 
worthy of her ; and that was one in whom all worthiness 
were harboured. Sidney. 

He that is at ail times good, mull hold his virtue to you, 
whofe worthinefs would ftir it up where it wanted, rather than 
flack it where there is fuch abundance. Shakefpeare. 

Who is fure he hath a foul, unlefs 
It fee and judge, and follow worthinefs,^ 

And by deeds praife it? he who doth not tins. 

May lodge an inmate foul, but ’tis not his. Donne. 

What fet my thoughts on work was the worthinefs and cu- 
riofity of the fubjedl in itfelf. Holder. 

3. State of being worthy; quality of deferving. 

She is not worthy to be loved, that hath not fome feeling 
of her own worthinefs. Sidney. 

Vv o'rthless, adj. [from zuorth ] 

1. Having no virtues, dignity, or excellence. 

You. his falfe hopes, the truft of England’s honour, 

Keep off aloof with worthlefs emulation 7 Shakefpeare. 

A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 

And worthlefs Valentine flu all be forgot. Shakefpeare. 

, On Laura’s lap you lay. 

Chiding the worthlefs crowd away. Ref,'common. 

2 Having no value. 

My anxious pains we all the day. 

In fearch of what we like, employ ; 

Scorning at night the worthlefs prey. 

We find the labour gave the joy. Prior. 

Am I then doom’d to fall 

By a boy’s hand ? and for a worthlefs woman ? J del if on. 

Wo'rthl ess.n f.ss. n. J. [from woi thief.] Want of excellence; 
want of dignity ; want of value 

But that mine own ivorthlejf.efs fpoils the conceit, I could 
think our company parallel to the feven wife men of Greece. 

More’ s Divine Dialogues. 
A notable account is given us by the apoftle of this windy 
infignificant charity of the will, and of th z worthlejfnefs of it, 
not enlivened by deeds. South’s Sermons. 

Wo' rthy. adj. [from wo>th] 

I. Deferving ; fuch as merits : with of before the thing deferved. 
She determined never to marry any but him, whom fhe 
thought worthy of her, and that was one in whom all worthi- 
iieffes were harboured. Sidney. 

Further, I will not flatter you. 

That all I fee in you is worthy love. 

Than this; that nothing do I fee in you 

That fhould merit hate. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

Ehou art worthy of the fway, 

To whom the heav’ns in thy nativity 

Adjudg’d an olive branch and laurel crown. Shakefpeare. 


w o u 

2. Valuable; noble; illuftrious; having exeelW* j- 

If the beft things have the perfefleftantl heft “A 

w, 1 follow, that feemg man is the worth,eji crea Je‘ " V* 
and every lociety of men more worthy than anv ninn 
fociety that is the moft excellent which we call th"’ T f 


He now on Pompey’s bafis lies alon^, 
No worthier than the duft ? 


Docker. 


N o worthier than the duft ? Shakejpeare’s 'fulle r r 
A war upon the i uiks is moie worthy than unon-m l ' 
Gentiles in point of religion and honour; though hope off" 
cefs might invite fome, other choice. b p ^ ' uc ‘ 

Tnink of her worth, and think that God did mean 
This worthy mind (hould worthy things embrace • ’ 

Blot not her beauties with thy thoughts unclean * 

Nor her dilhonour with thy paflion bafe ’ n • 

Happier thou may’ft be, worthier canft not be. Mi’lk 

3. Having worth ; having virtue. ' 

The dodlor is well money’d, and his friends 
Potent at court; he, none but he, fhall have her; 

1 hough twenty thoufand worthier come to crave her. Shah 
he matter 1 handle is the moft important within the whole 
extent 01 human nature, for a worthy perfon to employ him 
left about. . J 7 

We fee, though order’d for the beft, ^ * - m ' 

Pei mi ted taurel.s grace the lawiels brow, 

1 . h unworthy rais’d, the worthy caft below. Dryden 

4. Not good. A term of ironical celebration. 

My wo: thy wife our arms miflaid, 

And from beneath my head my fword convey’d; 

The door unlatch’d; and with repeated calls 

o Invites her former lord within my walls. Dryden. 

5. Suitable for any quality good or bad ; equal in value; equal 

in dignity. 1 

Flowers wot thy of paradife. Milton. 

I hou, Drances, art below a death from me: 

Let that vile foul in that vile body reft, 

The lodging is well worthy of the gueft. Dryden. 

My (uft ’rings (or you make your heart my due; 

Be worthy me, as 1 am worthy you. Dryden. 

6. Suitable to any thing bad. 

The mercilefs Macdonald, 

Worthy to be a rebel; for to that 

The multiplying villanies of nature 

Do (warm upon him. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

7. Deferving of ill. 

What has he done to Rome that’s worthy death. Shakefp. 
If the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, the judge (hall 
caufe him to be beaten. Dent. xxv. 2. 

W o'rthy. n.f. [from the adjective.] A man laudable for any 
eminent quality, particularly for valour. 

Such as are conftellated unto knowledge come fliort of 
themfelves if they go not beyond others, and muft not fit down 
under the decree of worthies. Brown’s / id gar Err ours. 

What do thefe worthies 

But rob and fpoil, burn, (laughter, and enflave 
Peaceable nations. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

No worthies form’d by any mufe but thine 
Could purchafe robes, to make themfelves fo fine. Waller. 

fior this day’s pJm, and for thy former adts. 

Thou Arthur haft acquir’d a future fame, 

And of three Cbriftian worthies art the firft. Dryden. 

The next worthy came in with a retinue of hiftorians. Tatler. 
To Worthy, v. a. [from the aajediive.J To render worthy ; 
to aggrandife; to exalt. Not ufed. 

He conjunct, trip’d me behind; 

And put upon him fuch a deal of man, 

I hat worthied him; got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting, who was felf-fubdu’d. Shakefpeare.^ 
To Wot. v. n. [pitan, Saxon; whence weet, to know ; ot 
which the preterite was wot, knew; which by degrees was 
miftaken for the prelent tenle.J To know ; to be aware. Ob- 
folete. 

The falve of reformation they mightily call for, but where, 
and what the fores are which need it, as they wot lull little, (0 
they think not greatly material to fearch. ■ Hoker. 

Well I wot, compar’d to all the reft 
Of each degree, that beggar’s life is beft. Huhberd. 

More water glideth by the mill 
Than wots the miller of. Shakefpeare. 

Wot you, what I found ? 

lorfooth, an inventory, thus importing. Shakefpeate. 
Wove. The preterite and participle paflive of weave. 

Adam, waiting her return, had wove 
Of choiceft flow’rs, a garland. Mdtcn. 

Wo'ven. "Fhe participle paflive of weave. 

Would. T he preterite of will. .. 

1. It is generally ufed as an auxiliary verb with an infinite, 
to which it gives the force of the fubjunclive mood. 

If God’s providence did not fo order it, cheats would dai y 
be committed, which would juftle private men out of 1 ie,r 
rights, and unhinge ftates. - 


/Would 




2 < 
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/ Would do it. Myrefolution is that it (hould be done by 


jne. 


<n WouYDEst do it. Such muft he the confequence to thee. 
Would or it would. This muft be the confequence to him or iU 

i * Tbe plural as the Angular. , 

3 * fr jj,y the rules of his own mind, could conftrtie no other 

■ of mens doings but felf-feeking, fuddenly feared what 
ff 1 could do, and as fuddenly fufpetfled what they would do, 

1 / as fuddenly hated them, as having both might and mind 
fo to do Sidney. 

Was or am refolved ; wifh or wiflied to. 

** g he WO uld give her a leffon for walking fo late, that (hould 

make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

jealous Philoclea, that was even jealous of herfclf; for Zel- 
nane would needs have her glove. Sidney. 

You would be fatisfied ?— 

Would? nay, and will. Shakefpeare’s Othello, 

They know not what they are, nor what they would be, 
any further than that they would not be what they are. VEftr. 

It will be needlefs to enumerate all the Ample ideas belong¬ 
ing to each fenfe: nor indeed is it potfible if we ivould ; there 
bemg a great many more of .them belonging to moft of the 
fenfes than we have names for. ' Locke. 

By pleafure and pain I would be tmderftood to figriify, what¬ 
ever delights or molefts us, whether from the thoughts of 
our minds, & or any thing operating on our bodies. Locke. 
e. It is a familiar term for wifh to do, or to have. 

What WGuldJl thou with us ? Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Mr. Slender, what would you with me?— 

_ I JVould little or nothing with you. Shakefpeare. 

6 . Should wifh. 

Celia ! if you apprehend 
The mufe of your incenfed friend ; 

Nor would that he record your blame, 

And make it live ; repeat the fame; 

Again deceive him, and again, 

And then he fwears he’ll not complain. Waller. 

7. It is ufed in old authours for fhould. 

The excefs of diet would be avoided. Bacon. 

As for percolation, which belongeth to reparation, trial 
would be made by clarifying by adhefion, vviih milk put into 
new beer and ftirred with it. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

8. It has the fignification of I wifti, or I pray ; this, I believe, is 
improper; and formed by a gradual corruption of the phrafe, 
would God ; which originally imported, that God would, 
might God will, might God decree ; from this phrafe ill un- 
derftood came, would to God ; thence, I would to God: And 
thence l would , or elliptically, zvould come to fignify, I wifh : 
and fo it is ufed even in good authours, but ought not to be 
imitated. 

I would my father look’d but with my eyes. Shakefpeare. 

I would this mufick would come. Shakefpeare. 

I, this found 1 better know : 

Wife men will do it without a law; I would there might be 
a law to reftrain fools. Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Lift! I would I could hear mo. Ben. Johnfon. 

This is yet the outward, faireft fide 
Ofourdefign: within refts more of fear 
Than my moft worthy lords, I would there were. Daniel, 
Would thou hadft hearken’d to my words, and ftay d 
With me, as I befought thee, when that ft range 
Defire of wand’ring, this unhappy morn, 

Poffefs’d thee. Milton’s Paradife Lof. 

Would God. we might prevent the need of fuch unkindly ex¬ 
pedients, and by a thankful fenfe of what we have, provide 
to conferve it. Decay of Piety. 

I fcarce am pleas’d, I tamely mount the throne, 

Would Aurengzebe had all their fouls in one. Dryden. 

And would to heav’n the ftorm you felt, would bring 
On Carthaginian coafls your wand’ring king* Dryden. 
Wou'lding. n.f. [from would.] Motion of defire ; difpofi- 
tion to anything; propsnfion; inclination ; incipient purpofe. 

It will be every man’s intereft to join good performances 
to fpiritual purpofes, to fubdue the exorbitances of the flefti, 
as well as to continue the Wouldtngs of the fpirit. Hammond. 
Wound, n.f. [puno, Saxon; wonde , Dutch.] A hurt given 
by violence. 

I-am faint; my gafhes cry for help.— 

—So well thy words become thee as thy wounds , 

! hey fmackof honour both. ShakepeareN Macbeth. 

Now (hew the zoound mine eyes have made in thee; 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some fear of it. Shakefpeare. 

He (looping, open’d my left fide, and took 
From thence a rib : wide was the wound. 

But fuddenly fill’d up and heal’d. Milton. 

I he aliment of fuch as have frefh wounds fhould be mild 
( Without (Emulating or faline fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
They feel the fmart and fee the fear of their former wounds ; 
and know that they muft be made a facrifice to the leaft at¬ 
tempt towards a change. Swift. 
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To WOUND, v. a. [from the noun] To butt by violent. 

Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curfe 
Pierce ev’ry fence about thee. Shakefpeare's King Lear-. 

I kill, and I make alive ; I wound, and I heal. DeuU 

The battle went fore againft Saul, and the archers hit him, 
and he was fore wounded. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3* 

God (hall wound the head of his enemies. Pfalm Ixviii. 21. 

He was wounded for our tranfgreflions, he was bruifed for 
our iniquities. Lf a - bik 5 k 

When ye fin fo againft the brethren, and wound their weak 
confcience, ye fin againft Chrift. 1 Cor. viii* 12. 

Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fea, fuppos’d with blood 
Gf Thammuz, yearly wounded. Milton. 

Heroes of old, when wounded (belter fought. Dryden . 
The favages wounded Atkins, and flew his followers. 

Rodinfon Crufoe . 

Wound. The preterite and participle paflive of wind. 

They took the body of Jefus and wound it in linen cloaths, 
with the fpices. John. xix. 40. 

All will be but like bottoms of thread clofe wound up. Bacon. 
"The young men wound him up, and buried him. Adls\. 
Thefe mathematical engines cannot be fo cafily and fpeediiy 
wound up, and fo certainly levelled as the other. Wilkins. 

The parliament being called here, and the main fettlement 
of Ireland wound up in England, and put into the Duke of Or¬ 
mond’s hands to pafc here into an a<ft, all perfons came over in 
a (hoal. Temple * 

Wou / ndless. adj. [from wound.] Exempt from wounds. 
Wou / ndwort. n.f [vulneraria , Latin.] A plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe tubular and 
turgid empalement arifes the pointal, which afterward becomes 
a ft ort pod, filled with roundifti feeds : the pod is enclos’d in 
a membranous bladder was before the empalement. Miller. 

Wou'ndy. adj. Exceflive. A low bad word. 

We have a world of holydays; that ’tis a woundy hindrance 
to a poor man that lives by his labour. L’ Eft range. 

Thefe (lockings of Sufan’s coft a woundy deal of pains the 
pulling on. Gay, 

Woxe ^ The preterite of wax. Became. OEfolete. 

The ape in wond’rous ftomach wax. 

Strongly encourag’d by the crafty fox. Huhberd. 

Not one puff of wind there did appear* 

That all the three the great wox much afraid* Spenfer. 

Wo'xen. The participle of to wax. ObfoleteA 

Spenfer. 

Wrack, n.f. [wrack, Dutch 5 ppaecce, Saxon, a wretch ; the 
poets ufe wrack or wreck indifferently as rhyme requires, the 
later writers of prole commonly wreck. See Wreck.] 

1. Deftrublion of a (hip by winds or rocks. 

Now, with full fails into the port I move, 

And fafely can unlade my bread of love; 

Quiet and calm : why (hould I then go back, 

To tempt the fecond hazard of a wrack. Dryden * 

2. Ruin; deftrudlion. This is the true Saxon meaning. 

With ufe of evil, growing more and more evil, they took 
delight in (laughter, and pleafed themfelves in making others 
wrack the effedl of their po\^er. Sidney * 

A world devote to univerfal wrack. Milton, 

To Wrack, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To deftroy in the water; to wreck. [See Wreck.] 
z. It feems in Milton to mean to rock, to (hake. 

Each on his rock transfix’d, the fport and prey 
Of wracking whirlwinds. Milton * 

3. To torture, to torment. This is commonly written rack 3 
and the inftrument of torture, always rack. 

Merab rejoic’d in her wrack’ d lover’s pain, 

And fortify’d her virtue with difdain. Cowley. 

Pharaoh’s and Jofeph’s dreams are oftentimes wracked beyond 
their fymbolization. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Wra'ngle. v.n. [from zvranghefeur, Dutch. Minfhcw. 
wrong, Skinner.] To difpute peeviftily ; to quarrel perverfely; 
to altercate ; to fquabble. 

Yes, for a fcore of kingdoms you (hould wrangle, 

And I would call it fair play. Shakejpeare's Tempef • 

Some unhatcli’d pradlice 
Hath puddled his clear fpirit; and in fuch cafes, 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferiour things. 

Though great ones are their object. Shakejpeare’s Olhello. 
How wounding a fpedlacle is it to fee thole who were by 
Chrift d'efigned for fifhers of men, picking up (hells on the 
(hore, and unmanly wrangling about them too. Decay of P. 

In incompleat ideas we impofe on ourfelves, and zvranglc 
with others. Locke. 

Amongft unthinking men, who examine hot fcrupuloufly 
ideas, but confound them with words, there muft be end- 
lefs difpute and wrangling. Locke. 

His great application to the law had not infected his temper 
with any thing litigious; he did not know what it was to 
wrangle on indifferent points. A del j on’s Freeholder . 
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Fill’d with the fenfe of age, the fire of youth, 

A fcorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth. ’ Pop?. 

And all the queftion, wrangle e’er fo lone. 

Is only this, it Go.i has plac’d him wrong. Po/e. 

Wra'ngle. n.f [from the verb.] A quarrel; a perverfe dif- 
pute. 

"The giving the prieft a right to the tithe would produce 
law-fuitsand wrangles. Szvift 

Wrangler, n.f. (from wrangle.} A perverfe, peevifh, dif- 
putative man. 

^ Tell him h’ath made a match with fuch a wrangler, 

Fhat all the courts of France will be difturb’d 

With chafes. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Lord, the houfe and familyare thine, 

Though fome of them repine; 

T urn out thefe wranglers , which defile thy feat: 

For where thou dwelleft all is neat. ' * Herbert. 

You Ihould be free in every anfwer, rather like well-bred 
gentlemen in polite converfation, than like noify and conten- 
tious ur angle’s. I Hans's Improvemen t of the Mind. 

To Wrap. v. a. [^eopyian, Saxon, to turn; wreffler , Da- 
nifh.J 

I. To roll together ; to complicate. 

Peter feeth the napkin that was about his head wrapped to~ 
gether by itfelf. j obn xx> 

1 his faid, he took his mantle’s foremofl part. 

He ’gan the fame together fold and wrap. Fairfax. 

1 . To involve; to cover with fomething rolled or thrown round. 

Nilus opens wide 

His arms, and ample bofom to the tide, 

And fpreads his mantle o’er the winding coaft : 

In which he wraps his queen and hides the fiying hoft. 

, 7 ,. . Dryden. 

1 lie (word made bright is wrapt up for the /laughter. Exek. 

Their vigilance to elude, I wrapt in mill 
Oi midnight vapour glide obfcure. Milton. 

Wrap candles up in paper. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 
3 - I ° comprife ; to contain. 

Leontine s young wife, in whom all his happinefs was wrapt 
up, died in a lew days after the death of her daughter. Addifon. 
4. To Wrap up. To involve totally. 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment ivrap me up a while ; 

When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakcfpeare's King Lear. 

King John fled to Lafcus, who was careful how to comfort 
him, wrapt up in fo many calamities, after the lofs of his kin<r- 

°nri • a n i . Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

1 lungs reflected on, in.grofs and tranfiently, carry the fhew 
of nothing but difficulty in them,- and ate thought to be wrap¬ 
ped up in impenetrable obfcurity. Lode 

5 - [It is often corruptly written for rap or rapt, frdfnTapti- 
Latin ] To fnatch up miraculouflv. 

Whatever things were difcovered to St. Paul, when he was 
wrapped up into the third heaven, all the defcription he makes 
is, that thete are fuch things as eye hath not fcen, ear heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. Locke. 

6. 'Fo tranfport; to put in ecffafy. 

Much more the reverent fire prepar’d to fay, 

Wrap'd with his joy ; how the two armies lay. Cowley. 

7. [Perhaps the following paflage fhould properly be rap'd ; though 
wrapped^ is now frequently ufed in this fenfe.] 

Wrapt up in filent fear he lies. Waller 

Wrap'd in amaze the matrons wildly flare. Dryden. 

Wrapper, n.f [from wrap .] 

1. One that wraps. 

2. That in which any thing is wrapped. 

My arms were prefled to my Tides, and my legs clofed to¬ 
gether by fo many wrappers , that I looked like an Egyptian 

mumm y- Addifon s Spectator. 

WRATH, n.f [ppaS, Saxon ; wrede , Danifh ; wreed , cruel, 
Dutch.] Anger; fury; rage. 

Thou dofl the prayers of the righteous feed 
Prefent before the majefty divine, 

And his avenging wrath to clemency incline. Fairy ffnecn. 

W ith one fool’s head I came to woo , 

But I go away with two: 

Sweet, adieu ! I’ll keep my oath, 

Patiently to bear my wrath. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

I fear,—lefl there be debates, envyings, wraths , flrifes. Cor . 

He hop’d not to efcape, but fhun 
The prefent, fearing guilty what his wrath 
Might fuddenly inflict. Milton. 

Wrathful, adj. [wrath and full.'] Angry; furious; ra- 


g m g- 


He cry’d, as raging feas are wont to roar. 

When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. 

Fa ry k^ueen. 

Fly from wrath: 

Sad be the fights, and bitter fruits of war. 

And choufind furies wait on wrathful fwords. Fa. n . 


How now, your Wrathful weapons drawn Si ;r * m 
The true evangelical zeal fhould abound more ihtK^T* 
and good natured ahedtions, than the vehement <? ld 

paffions. ^ an d ^rothflj 

Wra'thfull v. adv. [from wrathful.} 

ately. J J unouil }’; 

? ‘--Gentle friends, 

Let skill him boldly, but not wrathfully 0/ 

Wrathiess. ad,, [from wrath.} Free from 

before his feet, fo fheep and lions Jay, * / • 

Fear lefs and wrathlefs, while they heard him play w „ 

1 o Wreak. a . Old preterite and part, paff oflkh H 

can, Saxon ; wreckm, Dutch ; recken, German 1 ' ^ 

1. I o revenge. 

In an ill hour thy foes thee hither fent, 

Another’s wrongs to wreak upon thy f e )V F, • 

Him all that while occafion did pmvoke airy %f :c ^ 
Againft Pyrocles, and new matter fram’d 
Upon the old, him flirringto b ewroke 
Of his late wrongs. «. _ 

Pale death our valiant leader hath opprefl chry < leen - 

Come wreak his lofs, whom bootlefs ye complain Fadf 

2 it is°noTured any V1 ° lem de%n ' ™ S " tllC fenfe i " 

°n me his rage. 

Refolv d to fpare her life, and fave her fliame 
^>ut that detefled objecl to remove, 

'Co wreck his vengeance, and to cure her love. 7W„ 
link how you drove him hence, a wand’rino-exile 
I o diftant climes, then think what certain vengeance’ 

His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan. Smith 
Her hufband fcour’d away. 

To wreak his hunger on the deftin’d prey. p oU 

3. It is corruptly written for reck , to heed ; to care. ' * 

My mafter is of churlifh difpofition, 

And little wreaks to find the way to heav’n 

By doing deeds of hofpitality. Shak. As you Be it. 

Wreak, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Revenge; vengeance, 
fortune, mine avowed foe, 

Her wrathful wreaks themfelves do now allay. Fa. Queen . 

Join with the Goths, and with revengeful war 
T ake wreak on Rome for this ingratitude. 

And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. Shake}. Tit. Andr. 

2. raflion; furious fit. 

What and if 

His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks , 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternels ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Wreakful. adj. [from wreak.] Revengeful; angry. 

Call the creatures, 

Whofe naked natures live in all the fpite 

Of wreakful heaven. Shakefpeare. 

She in Olympus’ top 

Muft vifit Vulcan for new arms, to ferve her wreakful fon. 

^ , % Chapman s Iliad. 

RE akless. aclj. [I know not whether this word be mifwrit- 
ten for recklefs , carelefs; or comes from wreak , revenge, and 
means unrevenging.] 

So flies the wreaklefs fhepherd from the wolf; 

So firft the harm lefs flock doth yield his fleece, 

And next his throat unto the butcher’s knife. Shakef. H. VI. 
WREATH, n.f. [ppco'S, Saxon.] 

J. Any thing curled or twifted. 

1 he wreath of three was made a wreath of five: to thefe 
three firft titles of the two houfes, were added the authorities 
parliamentary and papal. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Clouds began 

To darken all the hill, and fmoke to roll 
In dufley wreaths reluclant flames. Milton's Par. Lf> 
Fie of his tortuous train 

Curl’d many a wanton wreath. Milton. 

Let altars fnioak, 

And richeft gums, and fpice, and incenfe roll 
Their fragrant wreaths to heav’n. Smith's Phced. and Hip. 

2. A garland ; a chaplet. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments. Shakefp. R • IH* 
Dropp’d from his head, a wreath lay on the ground. 

RoJ'common. 

1 he boughs of Lotos, form’d into a wreath , 

This monument, thy maiden beauty’s due, 

High on a plane-tree fhall be hung to view. Dryden. 

When for thy head the garland 1 prepare, 

A fecond wreath fhall bind Aminta’s hair; 

And when my choicefl fongs thy worth proclaim, 

Alternate verfe fhall blefs Aminta’s name. Prior. 

To prince Henry the laurels of his rival are transferred, 
with the additional wreath of having conquered that rival. 

Shakej^ eare IIhfrated. 









W R E 

'f XVrc'TH. v. v. preterite tore..iked ( part. pafi. wreathed, 

1 U ,„rcatken. [from the noun.] 

To curl; totwift; to convolve. 

Longaville 

Did never fonnet for her faxe compile. 

Nor never laid his wreathed arms athwart 
His loving bofom, to keep, down his heart. Shakefpeare’. 
°About his neck 

A green and gilded fnake had -wreath'd- itfelf, 

Who, with her head, nimble in threats approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but fuddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself. 

And with indented glides did flip away. Shak. As you like it. 
'The beard of an oat is wreathed at the bottom, and one 
fmooth entire ft raw at the top : they take only the part that is 
wrcalked, and cut off the other. Bacon. 

2. It is here ufed for to writhe.. 

Impatient of the wound, 

He rolls and wreaths his fhining body round ; 

Then headlong fhoots beneath the dafhing tide. Gay . 

To interweave ; to entwine one in another. 

q' W o chains of pure gold of ivreathen work fhalt thou make 
them, and faften the wreathed chains to the ouches. Ex. xxviii. 
AsVnakes breed in dunghills not fingly, but in knots ; fo in 


fuch bafe noifome hearts you fhall ever fee pride and ingrati¬ 
tude indivifibly wreathed and twifted together. South. 

Here, where the labourer’s hands have form’d a bow’r 
Of wreathing trees, in Tinging wafte an hour. Dryden. 

4. To encircle as a garland. 

In the flow’rs that wreath the fparkling bowl, 

Fell adders hifs, and pois’nous ferpents rowl. Prior. 

5. To encircle as with a garland. 

For thee fhe feeds her hair, 

And with thv winding ivy wreathes her lance. Dryden. 

The foldier, from fuccefsful camps returning. 

With laurel w y eath'd, and rich with hoftile fpoil, 

Severs the hull to Mars. Prior. 


Wre'athy. adj. [from ivreath ] Spiral; curled; twifted. 

That which is preferved at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath 
Wreathy fpires, and cochleary turnings about, which agreeth 
with the defcription of an unicorn’s horn in' AElian. Brown. 
Wreck, n.f. [ ppaecce, Saxon, a miferable perfon; wracke , 
Dutch, a fihip broken.] 

1. Deftrudlion by being driven on rocks or fhallows at fea; 
deftrudion by fea. 

Fair be ye fure ; but hard and obftinate. 

As is a rock amidft the raging floods ; 

’Gainft which a fhip, of fuccour defolate. 

Doth fuffer wreck both of herfelf and goods. Spenfer. 

Like thofe that fee their wreck 
Ev’n on the rocks of death ; and yet they ftrain, 

That death may not them idly find t’ attend 

To their uncertain tafk, but work to meet their end. Daniel. 

Think not that flying fame repot ts my fate; 

I prefent, I appear, and my own wreck relate. Dryden. 

2. Difiblution by violence. 

Not only Paradife, 

In this commotion, but the ftarry cope 

Had gone to wreck. Milton s Paradife Lc/l. 

3. Ruin ; deftruefion. 

Whether he was 

Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 

With hidden help and vantage; or that with both 

He labour’d in his coi|ntry’s wreck, I know not. Shakefp. 

4. It is mifprinted here for zvreak. 

He cry’d as raging feas are wont to roar. 

When wintry ftorm his wrathful wreck doth threat. Spenfer. 
To Wreck, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To deftroy by daftiing on rocks or fands. 

Have there been any more fuch tempefts, wherein fhe hath 
wretchedly been wrecked ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

A pilotVthumb, 

JVrcck'd as homeward he did come. Shakef. Macbeth. 

The coral found growing upon wrecked (hips and loft an¬ 
chors, that are daily dragged up out of the fea, demonftrates 
that coral continues to be formed to this day. IVoodward. 

2 -. To ruin. 

Weak and envy’d, if they fhould confpire. 

They wreck themfelves, and he hath his defire. Dan cl. 
3' In the following paflages it is ignorantly ufed for wreak, in its 
difterent fenfes of revenge and execute. 

Eighty odd years oi forrow have I feen, 

And each hour’s jov wreck'd with a week of teen* Shakefp. 

I faint! I die ! the goddels cry’d : 

O cruel, could’ft thou find none other 
To wreck thy fpleen on ? Parricide ! 

Like Nero, thou halt flain thy mother. Prior. 

To Wrr ck. v. n. To fuffer wreck. 

With manlier objects we muft try 
His conftancy, with fuch as have more fhew 
Of worth, of honour, glory, and popular praife, 

Rocks whereon greateft men have often wreck'd. Milton. 


W R W 

Wren. n.f. [ ppenna, Saxon ] A fmall bird. 

The poor w en, 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight; ^ , 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shakefp. Mach'. 

Al! ages have conceived that the wren is the leaft of birds, 
vet the difcoverics of America have fhewed us one far lels, 

the hum-bird not much exceeding a beetle. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

To Wrench, v. a . [ppinjan, Saxon; wrenghen, Dutch.] 

1 * "Fo pull by violence ; to wreft ; to force. 

Wrench his fword from him. Shhkef Oihedo « 

Oh form ! 

How often do’ft thou with thy cafe, thy habit. 

Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 
l’o thy falfe feeming ! Shak. Meafure for Meafurep. 

Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron. Shakefp. 
Gsffar’s army, wanting fomething, demanded a million or 
difeharge, though with no intention it fhould be granted ; but 
thought by that means to wrench him to their other defiresi 

Bacon. 

Sing the Parthian, when transfix’d he lies. 

Wrenching the Roman jav’lin from his thighs. Dryden. 

Achilles wrench'd it out, and fent again 
7 'he hoftile gift. Dryden. 

Struggling to get loofe, I broke the firings, and wrenched 
out the pegs that faftened my arm to the ground. Gull. Trave.s. 

2. To fprain; to diftort. 

O moft fmall fault 1 
How ugly didft thou in Cordelia fhow ? 

Which, like an engine, wrencht my frame of nature 
From the fix’d place; drew from my heart all love. 

And added to the gall. Shakefp. King hear. 

You wrenched your foot againft a ftene, and were forced to 
flay. Sli,i / L 

Wrench, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A violent pull or tvvift. 

2. A fprain. 

Some fmall part of the foot being injured by a wrench , the 
whole leg thereby lofes its ftrength. Locke. 

3. Wrenches, in Chaucer, fignifies means, Heights, fubtilties; 
which is, I believe, the fenfe here. 

He refolved to make his profit of this bufinefs of Britain, as 
a quarrel for war; and that of Naples as a wrench and mean 
for peace. Bacon s Henry VII. 

To WREST, v. a. [ppaeyzan, Saxon.] 

I. To twift by violence; to extort by writhing or force.^ 

To wring this fentence, to wrejl thereby out of men s hands 
the knowledge of God’s doctrine, is without all reafon. Ajcham . 
To what wretched ftate referv’d, 

Better end here unborn ! Why is life giv’n, 

To be thus wrejied from us ? Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Where you charged in perfon, you were a conqueror: the 
rebels afterwards recovered ftrength, and ivrefed that viclory 
from others that they had loft to you. Dryden. 

Our country’s caufe; 

That drew our fwords, now wrefls ’em from our hand. 

And bids us not delight in Roman blood, 

Unprofitably fhed. Addifon s Cato. 

O prince, I blufh to think what I have faid ; 

But fate has ivrefed the confeflion from me. Addifon. 

2 . To diftort; to writhe; to force. 

So far to extend their fpeeches, is to wref them againft 
their meaning. Hooker. 

My father’s purpofes have been miftook. 

And fome about him have too lavifhly 

Wrefled his meaning and authority. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Wrejl once the law to your authority ; 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. Shakefpeare . 

Wrest, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Diftortion ; violence. 

Whereas it is concluded, out of thofe fo weak premifes, 
that the retaining of divers things in the church of England, 
which other reformed churches have caft out, muft needs argue 
that we do not well, unlefs we can fhew that they have done 
ill: what needed t\\\s wref, to draw out from us an accufation 
of foreign churches? Hooker . 

2. It is ufed in Spenfer and Shakefpeare for an aftive or moving 
power : I fuppofe, from the force of a tilter adling with his 
lance in his reft. 

Adown he keft it with fo puiflant wref , 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 

And gave againft his mother earth a groneful found. F. Vf 
Anterior is fuch a wref in their affairs. 

That their negotiations all muft flack’n; 

Wanting his manage. Shakef. Troilus and Creffda. 

Wr ester, n.f. [from wref.] He who wrefts. 

To Wre'stle. v. n. [from wref.] 
l. To contend who (hail throw the othet down. 

You have loft the fight of good wref ling. Shakefpeare. 

If ever he goes alone again. I’ll never wreflle for prize 
more. Shake/. As you like it. 
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Another, by a fall in wrejiling , Parted the end of the cla¬ 
vicle from the fternon. WiT ^» o 

To play or wj/% well, itfcould be ufed with thofe that do 

it better. , 

None in the leap fpring with fo ftrong a bound, ^ 
r rmer in the wrejiling prefs the ground. Pete. 

2. Toftruggle; to contend. ^ * 

I perfuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 

To wifh him wrejlle with affedion. 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. Shakefpeare. 

He knew not how to wrejiievr ith defperate contingencies, 
and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch. Clarendon. 

vvre'stler. n.f [from wrejlle.] 

1. One who wreftles; one who profeffes the athletick art. 

V as not Charles, the duke’s wrejiler, here? Shakefp. 

When the young wrejiler, at their fport grew warm, ‘ J 
Old Milo wept, to fee his naked arm. Denham 

’Tis not from whom, but where we live j 
The place does oft thofe graces give: 

Great Julius, on the mountains bred, 

A flock perhaps, or herd, had led ; 

He that the world fubdu’d, had been 

But the beft Wrejiler on the green. TValleu 

2 . One who contends in wreftlino-. 

So earneft with thy God, can no new care, 

No lenfe of danger, interrupt thy prayer ? 

The facied wrejiler , ’till a blefling giv’n, 

Quits not his hold, but halting conquers heav’n. Waller. 

wo rrcu 0 wre 4 le P hel P to P ul1 each other down. D,yden. 

RETCH, n.f [pjiecca, Saxon.J 

J. A miferable mortal. 

When I loved, I was a wretch. Accidence, 

She weep?, and fays her Henry is depos’d ; 

He fmiles, and fays his Edward is inftall’d ; 

That fhe, poor wretch, for grief can fpeak no more. Shak. 

I he butcher takes away the calf, 

And binds the wretch, and beats it when it ftrives. Shakefp. 

llluitrious wretch ! repine not, nor reply : 

View not what heav’n ordains, with reafon’s eye ; 
b or bright the objedf is, the diftance is too high. Prior. 

2 . A worthlefs forry creature. 

. B a fe-minded wretches , are your thoughts fo deeply bemired 
m the trade of ordinary worldlings, as for refpe£ of gain fome 
pau try wool may yield you, to let fo much time pafs without 
knowing perfedly her eftate ? Sidney. 

He now 

Has thefe poor men in queftion: never faw I 
Wretches fo quake; they kneel, they kifs the earth, 

* °J' w f ar thcm felves as often as they fpeak. Shakefpeare. 

litle of honour, worth anchvirtue’s ri^ht. 

Should not be given to a wretch fo vile. DaiiitTr-Givil War. 

/ ben they are gone, a company of ftarved huimry wreuhes 
fliaH take their places. L'EJlrange. 

3. It is ufed by way of flight, or ironical pity, or contempt, 

when foon away the wafp doth go ; 

Poor wretch was never frighted fo: 

He thought his wings were much too flow, 

O’erjoy-tl they fo were parted. Drayton's 'Nymph,W. 

Then, if the fpider And him fall befet, 

She iffues forth, and runs along her loom : 

She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little wretch in triumph home. Drydcn. 

4. It is fometimes a word of tendernefs, as we now fay poor 

ihirer * * 
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^ Chaftened but thus, and thus his leflon taught, 

The happy wretch fhe put into her breaft. ° Sidney 

Wre'tched. ad}, [horn wretch.] 

1. Miferable ; unhappy. 

7 hefe we fliould judge to be moll miferable, but that a 
wretcheder fort there are, on whom, whereas nature hath be¬ 
llowed, ripe capacity, their evil difpofition ferioufly goeth about 
therewith to apprehend God, as being not God. Hooker . 

O cruel death ! to thofe you are more kind. 

Than to the wretched mortals left behind. Waller . 

Why do’ll thou drive me 
To range all o’er a wafte and barren place, 

I o find a friend ? The wretched have no friends. Dryden. 

2. Calamitous; affli£ive. 

3. Sorry; pitiful; paltry; worthlefs. 

When God was ferved with legal facrifices, fuch was the 
miferable and wretched condition of fome mens minds, that 
the beft of every thing they had, being culled out for them- 
felves, jf there were in their flocks any poor, fta»/ved, or dif- 
eafed thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good 
enough for the altar of God. Hooker. 

Aflcoied noife is the moft wretched thing, 

7 hat to contempt can empty fcribblers bring. P of common. 

rorgivc the many failings of thofe who, with their wretched 
art, cannot arrive to thofe heights that you poflbfs. Dryden, 

4. Defpicable ; hatefully contemptible. 

An adventure worthy to be remembered for the unufed ex- 


WreTchedly. a civ. [from wretched’] 

1. Miferably; unhappily. J 

From thefe two wars, fo wretchedly entered i, lt © ,i.„ ,, . . 
ruin took its date. duke’s 

2. Meanly j defpicably. ^' a >'end.n. 

When fuch little fouffiing arts come once to he rinnr,l . 
and laid open, how poorly and w ctchedlv muff that : V) 

who finds himfelf guilty and baffled too > " ^ 

Wke'i chedness. n.f. [from tor ached. 1 
1. Mifcry; unhappinefs; affiiSed fiate. 

My mifery cannot be greater than it is : fear not the ivwr 
of my bhnd Heps, I cannot fall worfe than I am, and d7 
obftmateiy continue to urfefi thee with my 

He gan inquire J u 

XVhat hard mifltap him brought to fuch diftrefs 
And made that caitif’s thrall the thrall of weteheehefs F i> 
Clarion did at laft decline J 

T° I owe ft wrdcl: ednefs ; and is there then 
Such rancor in the hearts of mighty men ? Stmfer 

When they are weary of wars, and brought down to ex’ 
ti eme wreicheclnefs , then they creep a little, and fue for a ra ce 
till they have recovered (heir ftrength again. slnfcr 

l love not to fee wretchcdnefs o’ercharg’d, 1 J 

And duty in his fcrvice perilhing. Shalefpear, 

Wc have with the feeling loft the very memory of fuch 

wretch,dnefi as our forefathers endured by thofe wars, of all 
others the moft cruel. P , ■ , 

2. Pitifulnefs; defpicablenefs. 

Wre tchless. n.J. [f his is, by I know not whefe corrup¬ 
tion, written for recklefs.] Carelefs; mindlefs ; heedlefs. 

r or any man to put off" his prefent repentance, on contem¬ 
plation of a poflibility that his latter repentance may ferve the 
turn, is the moft Wretchiefs preemption, and hath no promife 
of mercy annexed to it. Hoirmmi. 

If perions of fo circumfpea a piety have been thus over¬ 
taken, what lecurity can there be for our wretchlejs ofcitancy ? 

T Tiri)T/pnrr Government of the Tongue. 

lo vvKiLrtorLE. v.n. [ppi 3 an, Saxon; ruggelen, Dutch.] To 
move to and fro with fliort motions. 

It fheep or thy lamb fall a wrigling with tail, 

Go by and by fearch.it, whiles help may prevail. Tufer. 
7 he bufy importunities of thefe extenfional phantafms I 
ook upon as contemptuoufly, as upon the quick wrigglinrs up 
and down of pifmires. Mori 

The excellency of fawing is to keep kerf exa&iy in the 
line maiked to be fawn, without wrigghno on either fide. 

Moron's Med). Exer. 

To bed went the bridegroom and the bride: 

Was never fuch an ill-pair’d couple ty’d ; 

Reftlefs he tofs’d, and tumbled to and fro. 

And roll d and wriggled farther off for woe. Dryden. 

How wildly will ambition fteer! 

A vermin wriggling in th’ ufurper’s ear. Dryden. 

And both he and his fucceflors would often wriggle in their 
^ feats as long as the cufhion lafted. Swift. 

IoWri'gglf. v. a. To put in a quick reciprocating motion; 
to introduce by fhifting motion. 

Ralpho was mounted now, and gotten 
O erthwart his beaft with adtive vaulting, 

Wriggling his body to recover 

His feat, and caft his right leg over. Hudibras* 

A Aim thin-gutted fox made a hard fhift to wriggle his body 
into a hen-rooft. DEjlrange. 

Wiu'ggle tail. n.f. For wrigglingtail. See Wriggle. 

My ragged ronts all {hiver and fliake; 

They wont in the wind, wagg their wriggletails , 

Peark asapeacoke, but nought it avails. Spenfer. 

Wright, n.f [ppihta, pyphta, Saxon.] A workman; an 

artificer; a maker ; a manufacturer. 

It is impoflible duly to confider thefe things, without being 
rapt into admiration of the infinite wildom of the Divine 
Architedt, and contemning the arrogant pretences of the 
world and animal wrights , and much more the productions of 
chance. Cheyne. 

7 he verb To write has the fame found with wright , a work- 
man, right or equity, and rite or ceremony ; but fpelled very 
differently. Watts s Lcguk. 

To WRING, v a. prefer, an'd part. paff. wringed and wrung. 
[pjmijan, Saxon ] 

1. To twift; to turn round with violence. 

The prieft fliall wring off his head, and burn it on the 
altar. Lev. i- * 5 * 

2. To force out of any body by contortion. c 

He thruft the fleece together, and wringed the dew out o* 
it, a bowl full of w'ater. 7 u( *i • 31 ' 

The dregs all the wicked dial! wring out and drink. Pf- ^ A ' v ■ 

7 he figure of a fturdy woman, done by Michael Angelo, 
wafhing and winding of linen cloths ; in which aCtJh czvrwgs 
out the water that made the fountain. [rotten- 

2 Apply 
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Apply mild detergents on pledgets of lint over it, with a 
comprefs tv rung out. Wifcman. 

a To fqueeze; to prefs. 

In fleep I heard him fay, fweet Defdemona, 

Let us be wmry, let us hide our loves ! 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand. Shakef 

4. To writhe. 

The filly owner of the goods 

Weeps over them, and wrings his haplefs hands. Shakefp . 

5. Topinch. 

The king began to find where his fhoe did wring him, and 
that it was his deprefling the houfe of York that did rankle and 
fefter the affeCfions of his people. Bacon's Plenry VII. 

If he had not been too much grieved, and wrung by an un- 
eafy and ftreight fortune, he would have been an excellent 
man of bufinefs. Clarendon, 

6. To force by violence ; to extort. 

I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachma’s, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peafants their vile trafh 
By any indirection. Shak. Julius Cafar. 

Who can be bound by any folemn vow 
To wring the widow from her cuftom’d right. 

And have no other reafon for his wrong, 

But that he was bound by a folemn oath ? Shak. Hen. VI. 

That which I muft fpeak, 

Muft either punifh me, not being believ’d, 

Or wring redrefs from you. Shak. Meaffor Meafure: 

7 'hirty fpies. 

Threatening cruel death, conftrain’d the bride 

To wring from me, and tell to them my fecret. Milton. 

7. To harrafs; to diftrefs ; to torture. 

He dives into the kings loul, and there fcatters 
Doubts, dangers, wringing of the confcience, 

Fear and defpair, and all thefe for his marriage. Shakefp . 

Pleafure enchants, impetuous rage tranfports. 

And grief dejeCIs and wrings the tortur’d foul. Rofommon. 
Did’ft thou tafte but half the griefs 

m y foul, thou couldll not talk thus coldly. Add. 

8. 7 o diftort; to turn to a wrong purpofe. 

To wring this fentence, to wreft thereby out of men’s 
hands the knowledge of God’s doarine, is without all reafon. 

T , Afchanis Schoolmajler. 

Lord, how dare thefe men thus wring the feriptures? White. 

9. 1 o perfecute with extortion. 

The merchant-adventurers have been often wronged and 
wringed to the quick; but were never quick and lively in 
thanks to thofe by whofe endeavours they were freed. Hayw. 
lo V\ ring. V. n% To writhe with anguifii. 

’Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load of forrdw; 

But no man s virtue nor fufficiency, 

T o be fo moral, when he Ihail endure 

"J himfelf. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

VV RI ' NG ER- n. f [from wring.] One who fqueezes the water 
out of cloaths. 

One Mrs. Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, his laun- 
jrefs, his wafher, and his luringer. Shakefpeare. 

wrinkl'e .n.f. [pj-iincle, Saxon ; ivrinkel, Dutch.] 

1. Corrugation or furrow of the fkin or the face. 

Give me that glafs, and therein will I read; 

Lo deeper wrinkles yet ? Hath forrow ftruck 
So many blows upon this face of mine. 

And made no deeper wounds ? Shakefp. Richard II. 

ohe hath continued a virgin without any vifible token, or 
leal wrinkle of old age. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

1 0 lee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 

Aods not a wrjpkle to my even brow. Dryden. 

I nough you and all your fenfelefs tribe. 

Could art, or time, or nature bribe, 

Fo make you look like beauty’s queen. 

And hold lor ever at fifteen ; 

No bloom of youth can ever blind 
he cracks and wrinkles of your mind : 

Ah men of fenfe will pafs your door, 

nd croud to Stella’s at fourfeore. Swift 

2 * Any roughnefs. J 

Our Britifh heav’n was all ferene; 
o threatning cloud was nigh, 

Tn =w 0t / wr -nkle to deform the fky. Dryden. 

; 0 5 Ri nkl e. */. [ppinchan, Saxon.] ' * > 

0 corru gate ; to contrad into furrows. 

It is ftill fortune’s ufe 
0 et the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
o view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 

S "> e °i P overt y* Shakef Merchant of Venice. 

alfo JTV CS us Wr inkle up the nofe, and ftretch the noftrils 
’ Y. anie Arne drawing up the upper lip. 

Th • ^ . e ^ eams afeend, 

^at in niixt fumes the wrinkled nofe offend. 

Hrr / lC - u°j j^~ nature 5 like an ancient maid, 

tnhle * form ^ black and white array’d. Pope. 


Bacon . 
* 

Gay. 


Milton, 
by which the hand 
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2. To make rough or uneven. 

A keen north-wind, blowing drt r , 

T. ? inelcd the face of deluge, as decay’d 
WRIST, n. f [pypyt, Saxon.] The joint 
is joined to the arm. 

He took me by the ivrijl, and held me hard. Sbahfp. 
1 he brawn of the arm muft appear full, fhadowed on one 
iicc^; then fhew the wrifl -bone thereof. Pcacham. 

7 he axillary artery, below the cubit, divideth unto two 
parts; the one running along the radius, and pafling by the 

^T_ Cr P ace pulfe, is at the fingers fubdivided unto 

three branches. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

R1 si band, n.f [wrift and hand. 1 The fattening of the 
Hurt at the hand. & 

Writ. n.f. [from write.] 

1. Any thing written; feripture. This fenfe is now chiefly ufed 
in fpeaking of the Bible. 

The church, as a witnefs, preacheth his mere revealed 
truth, by reading publickly the facred Scripture; fo that a fe- 
cond kind of preaching is the reading of holy writ. Hooker. 
Divine Eliza, facred emprefs. 

Live fhe for ever, and her royal places 
Be fill’d with praifes of divineft wits, 

That her eternize with their heavenly writs. Spenfer , 

Bagdat rifes out of the ruins of the old city of Babydon, fo 
much fpoken of in holy writ. Knolles's Hi/ 1 , of the Turks. 
Others famous after known. 

Although in holy writ not nam’d. Paradife Regain'd. 
He cannot keep his fingers from meddling with holy writ . 

, More's Divine Dialogues . 

# facred writ our reafon does exceed. Waller. 

His Rory, Ailed with fo many lurprifing incidents, bears fo 
c.ofe an analogy with what is delivered in holy writ, that it is 
capable ot pieafing the moft delicate reader, without giving 
offence to the moft fcrupulous. Addifon's Spcflator. 

Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ftore, 

Coiffults *h e dead, and lives paff ages o’er. Pope. 

2. A judicial procefs. 

Hold up your head: hold up your hand, 

Wou’d it were not my lot to fiiew ye 
This cruel writ , wherein you ftand 
IndiHed by the name of Cloe. Prior. 

3. A legal inftrument. 

The king is fled to London, 

To call a prefent court of parliament: 

Let us purfue him, ere the writs go forth. Shak. Her.. VI. 

I folded the writ up in form of th’ other, 

Subfcrib’d it, gave the impieflion, plac’d itfafely, 

The changers never known. Shakefpeare. 

For ^.very writ of entry, whereupon a common recovery is 
™ be fullered, the queen s fine is to be rated upon the writ 
original, if the lands comprifed therein be held. Ayliffe. 
Writ. The preterite of write. 

When Sappho writ. 

By their applaufe the criticks fiiow’d their wit. Prior. 
Wri tative. A word of Pope's coining : not to be imitated. 

. Licreafe of years makes men mom talkative, but lefs ivrita- 
trve; to that degree, that I now write no letters but of plain 

T H WIJ rr-TT • • Pope to Swift. 

1 o WRI r E: preterite writ or wrote ; part. paff. written, 

writ, or wrote, [ppitan, apjnran, Saxon; ad rita, Ifiandick; 
wreta, a letter, Gothick.] 

1. To exprefs by means of letters. 

I’ll zvrite you down, 

The which fhall point you forth, at every fitting, 

What you muft fay. Shakefpeare: 

Mens evil manners live in_brafs, their virtues we zvrite in 

Wa * r : Shakef Henry VIII. 

len a man hath taken a wife, and fhe find no favour in 
his eyes, then let him write her a bill of divorcement. Dent. 
Write ye this fong for you, and teach it Ifrael. Deut. xxx i. 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and fent it by Driah. 2 Sa. xl. 

The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 

Were all in punHual order plainly writ. Dryden 

2. To engrave ; to imprefs. 

Cain was fo fully convinced that everyone had a right to 
deftroy fuch a criminal, that he cries out, every one thatfind- 
eth me fliall flay me; fo plain was it writ in the hearts of all 


Locke. 


mankind. 

3. To produce as an author. 

When more indulgent to the writer’s eafe, 

V ou are fo good, to be fo hard to pleafe ; 

No fuch convulfive pangs it will require 
^ To write the pretty things that you admire 

4. To tell by letter. 

I chofe to write the thing I durft not Leak 
To her I lov’d. 

To Write, v. n. 

1. To perform the a£ of writing. 

I have feen her rife from her bed, take forth paper, fold it, 
and Write upon’t. Siai f^ Macbcth. 


Granville. 


Prior. 
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BafTanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg’d it; and his clerk. 

That took fome pains in writings he begg’d mine. Sbakefp. 

2 . To play the authour. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, fcribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpeak, call, write , fing, number 
His love to Antony. Sbakef Ant . and Cleopatra. 

There is not a more melancholy objedl in the learned world 
than a man who has written himfelf down. Addifon . 

3. To tell in books: 

I paft the melancholy flood. 

With that grim ferryman which poets write of. Sbak. R. III. 

4. To fend letters. 

He wrote for all the Jews, concerning their freedom. 1 Ejdr . 

5. To call one’s felf; to be entitled ; to ufe the ftile of. 

About it, and wrtte happy when thou’ft: done, Sbakefp. 

Let it not your wonder move, 

Lefs your laughter that I love; 

Though I now write fifty-years, 

I have had, and have my peers. Ben. Johnfon. 

He writes himfelf divina prcvidentia , whereas other bifhops 
only ufe divina pcnnijjione. Ayliffe. 

6. Tocompofe; to form ccmpofitions: . 

Chafte moral writing we may learn from hence. 

Neglect of which no wit can recompence; 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds,, 

That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds. Wallen 
They can write up to the dignity and character of their 
authors. Felton on the Clajfcks. 

Wri'ter. n.f [from write.] 

1. One who practifes the art of writing. 

2. An authour. 

All three were ruined byjuftice and fentence, as delinquents; 
and all three famous uniters. Bacon. 

Peaceable times are the belt to live in, though not fo proper 
to furnifh materials for a writer. Addifon s Freeholder. 

Writers are often more influenced by a defire of fame, than 
a regard to the publick good. Addifon 1 s Freeholder. 

Would a writer know how to behave himfelf with relation to 
pofterity, let him confider in old books what he finds that he 
is glad to know, and what omilfions he moll: laments. Swift. 
ToWrithe. v. a. [ppfSan, Saxon.] 

1. To diftort; to deform with diftortion. 

It cannot be this weak and writhed fhrimp 
Should fir ike fu,ch terror in his enemies. Sbakef. Henry VI. 

Hatefulell difrelifh writh’d their jaws 
With foot and cinders. Milton. 

Her mouth taught to frown. 

Her eyes to fparkle fires toTove'-cmWaawn 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did Ihet 
And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curilnefs of a {hrcwTOr^. 

2. To twifl: with violence. 

Then Satan firfl knew pain, 

And writh’d him to and fro convolv’d. Milton’s Farad. Loft. 

Amid’ the plaited fcales it took its courfe. 

And in the fpinal marrow fpent its force; 

The monfler hifs’d aloud, and rag’d in vain, 

And writh’d his body to and fro with pain ; 

He bit the dart. Addifon. 

3. To wreft; to force by violence. 

The reafon which he yieldcth, Iheweth the leaft part of 
his meaning to be that whereunto his words are writhed. Hook. 

4. To twift. 

The king of heav’n 

Bar’d his red arm, and launching from the fky 
His wriihen bolt, not fhaking empty fmoke, 

Down to the deep abyfs the flaming felon ftrook. Dryden. 
To Writhe, v. n. To be convolved with agony or torture. 
Let each be broken on the rack; 

Then, with what life remains, impaled, and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody flake. Addifon . 

ToWri'thle. v. a. [from writhe.] To wrinkle; to corrugate. 
Her writhled Ikin, as rough as maple rind. 

So fcabby was, that would have loathed all womankind. Spenf. 
Writing. n.f. [from writ.] 

1 . A les;al inffcrument. 

2. Acompofure; a book. 

They thought no other writings in the world fhould be flu- 
died, infomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting them 
to call away all refpedls unto human writings , to his mo¬ 
tion they condefcended. Hooker. 

Such arguments had an invincible force with thofe pagan 
philofophers, who became Chriftians, as we find in mofl of 
their writings. » Addifon. 

3. A written paper of any kind. 

In at his windows throw 
Writings , all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name. Sbakef Julius Cafar. 

WRi'TrNGMASTER. n.f One who teaches to write. 

The facility of which I fpoke confifls not in bold flrokes, 
if it makes not a great effect at a diflance : that fort of free¬ 
dom belongs rather to a zvntingmajler than a painter. Dryden. 


Written. The participle pafflve of write. 

Their dodlrine and their flory written left 
They die. ' * 


Min 


Language is a connexion of audible figns, the mofhuJt 
nature for communication of our thoughts: mitten lan. * 
is a defcnption of the faid audible figns, by figns vifible. Holit 

Wro'ken. The part. paff. of To wreak o. r 

WRONG, n.f. [ppange, Saxon.] 

1. An injury; adefigned or known detriment. 

It is a harm, and no wrong which he hath received Sidney 
She refolved to fpend all her years, which her youth 
mifed fhould be many, in bewailing the wrong, and vet nravl™ 
for the wrongdoer. ; 

If he may not command them, then that law doth wrom 
that bindeth him to bring them forth to be juflified. Spenfer 

They ever do pretend J ' 

To have receiv’d a wrong, who wrong intend. Daniel. 
Imitation of an author is the mofl: advantageous way for a 
tranflator to fhew himfelf, but the greatefl wrong which can be 
done to the reputation of the dead. Dryden 

Cowley preferred a garden and a friend, to thofe whom in 
our own wrong we call the great. Dryden. 

Expelling more in my own wrong , 

Protrading life, I’ve liv’d a day too long. Dryden . 

2. Errour ; not right. 

Be not blindly guided by the throng, 

The multitude is always in the zvrong. Rofcommott. 

One fpake much of right and wrong. Miltm. 

Proceed : quoth Dick, fir, I aver 
You have already gone too far ; 

When people once are in the wrong , 

Each line they add is much too long: 

Who fafleft walks, but walks aftray, 

Is only farthefl from his way. Prior. 

In the judgment of right and wrong , every man has a 
fell. Watts’s Logick. 

Wrong, adj. [from the noun.] 

r. Not morally right; not agreeable to propriety or truth. 

1 find you are an invincible Amazon, fince you will over¬ 
come, though in a wrong matter. Sidney. 

We never think of the main buftnefs of life, ’till a vain re¬ 
pentance minds us of it at the zvrong end. U Ejirange. 

When the didates of honour are contrary to thofe of reli¬ 
gion and equity, they give zvrong, ambitious, and falfe ideas ol 
what is good and laudable. Addifon’ s Spectator* 

2. Not phyfically right; unfit; unfuitable. 

Of Glo’fler’s treachery. 

And of the loyal fervice of his fon, 

When I inform’d him, then he call’d me fot, 

And told me I had turn’d the zvrong fide out. Shah. A. Lear. 
Dividing a living of five hundred pounds a year into ten parts, 
Is-a contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got oil the zvrong 
fide of myTornprehenfion. Swift. 

Singularity Ihews fomething wrong in the mind. Clarijfa ; 

Wrong, adv . Not rightly ; amifs. 

If he go wrong, {he will give him over to his own ruin. Eccl. 
A thoufand odd capricio’s, men’s minds are aded by, may 
make one man quote another man’s words zvrong. Locke. 

Ten cenfure wrong, for one that writes amifs. Pope. 

To Wrong, v. a. [from the noun.] To injure; to ufe 
unjuftly. 

So worthy a part of divine fervice we fliould greatly wrong, 
if we did not efleem preaching as the blefied ordinance 01 
God. < Hooker. 

For fear the Hones her tender foot fhould wrong, 

Be flrewed with fragrant flowers all along.' Spenfer. 

Judge me, you gods ! wrong I mine enemy? Sbahjpeare. 

Thank him who puts me loath to this revenge 
On you, who wrong me not, for him who wrong’d . Milton. 

Once more farewel! 

And know thou zvrong’Jl me, if thou think’ft 

Ever was love or ever grief like mine. Addijon. 

Wrongdo'er. n.f [wrong and doer.] An injurious perfon. 
She refolved to fpend ail her years in bewailing the wrong, 
and yet praying for xhe wrongdoer. Si ney* 

If any feat be taken away by a flranger, the churchwarden, 
may have adion againft the wrongdoer. 

Wronger, n.f. [from zvrong.] He that injures; he that oe 

wrong. < , 

Jealoufy is a green-ey’d monfler, which doth make 
The meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in blifs. 

Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger. Sba • ^ 

Many times a prince is driven to fpend far more ol m s 
fure in punifhing by war the wrongers of his people, 1 a jJ. » 
lofs of his people did amount unto. , fy a ^ 

WroVgful. adj. [zvrong and full.] Injurious; unju 

I am fo far from granting thy requeft, 1 foare. 

That 1 defpife thee for thy wrongful fuit. ", fff * 

He that hath wronged fo in daily trade, that b e no 
in what meafure he hath done it, mull redeem his k.u t y * 
according to the value of his wrongful dealing- 

Thofe 
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Thofe whom forms of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d their caufe. 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 
The wrongful fentence, and award a new. Dryden. 

Wrongfully, adv. [from wrongful.] Unjuftly. 

‘ Dorus, faid Pamela, you blame your fortune very wrong- 
frllv fince the fault is not in fortune, but in you, that can- . 

f ram c yourfelf to your fortune ; and as zvrong fully do re¬ 
quire Mopfa to fo great a difparagement as to her father’s 

fervant. r „ Sidne S- ■ 

This poor fellow. 

He had thought to murder wrongfully. Sbakefp. 

Safius then, exclaiming loud, 

Urocs his caufe may in the court be heard, 

And pleads, the prize is wrongfully conferr’d. Dryden. 

I cry thee mercy, for fufpedting a friar of the leaft good¬ 
nature; what, would you accufe him wrongfully. Dryden . 

£ He who fuffers wrongfully in a man’s opinion, refolves to 
aive him reafon for his fufpicion. Spectator, N°. 170. 

wWnghead. j adj. [wrong and head.] Having a per- 
Wronche'aded. S verfe underftanding. 

Much do I fuffer, much to keep in peace 
This jealous, wafpifh, wronghead , rhyming race. Pope. 
Wro'ngly. adv. [from wrong.] Unjuftly ; amifs. 

What thou would’ft highly 
That would’ft thou holily ; would’ft: not play falfe, 

And yet woulc'fft wrongly win. Sbakefp. Machetb. 

Madmen having joined together fome ideas very wrongly, 
err, as men do that argue right from wrong principles. Locke. 
Wro'nglessly. adv. [from wronglefs.] Without injury to 
any. 

Dearly efleemed of her for his exceeding good parts, being 
honourably courteous, and wronglefsly valiant, confiderately 
pleafant in converfation, and an excelleut courtier, without 
unfaithfulnefs. Sidney. 

Wrote, pret. and part, of write. 

No man has the eftate of his foul drawn upon his face, nor 
the decree of his election wrote upon his forehead. He who 
would know a man thoroughly, muft follow him into the 
clofet of his heart; the infpedlion of which is only the pre¬ 
rogative of omnifcience. South. 

Wroth, adj. [ppa&. Sax. vrojd, Danifti.] Angry. Out of ufe. 
The Lord faid unto Cain, why art thou zvrotb ? Gen. iv. 
Thou haft rejedled us ; thou art very wroth againft us. La. 
Wrought, [ppogb, Saxon. The pret. and part. pafT. as it 
feems, of work ; as the Dutch wercken , makes geroebt.] 

1. Eiledled ; performed. 

Why trouble ye the woman ? for fhe hath wrought a good 
work upon me. Matt. xxvi. 10. 

He that doeth truth, cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may be made manifeft, that they ar e wrought in God. John iii. 

The Jews wanted not power and ability to have convinced 
the world of the falfhood of thefe miracles, had they never 
been zvronght. Stephens’s Sermons. 

2 . Influenced ; prevailed on. 

Had I thought the fight of my poor image 
Would thus hav,£ wrought you, for the Hone is mine. 

I’d not have fhewed it. Shakefpeare, 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To fwerve from truth. Milton. 

Do not I know him ? could his brutal mind 
Be zvrought upon ? could he be juft or kind ? Drydeti. 

This Artemifa, by her charms. 

And all her fex’s cunning, wrought the king. Rowe. 

3* Produced ; caufed. 

All his good prov’d ill in me. 

And zvrought but malice. Milton. 

1 hey wrought by their faithfulnefs the publick fafety. Dryd. 
This wrought the greateft confufion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greateft convidlion in the Gentiles, who eyery 
where fpeak with aftonifhment of thefe truths they met with 
111 this new magazine of learning, which was opened. Addifon. 
4 * Worked ; laboured. 

T hey that wrought in filver, and whofe works are unfearch- 
ablc, are gone down to the grave. Bar. iii. 18. 


Mofes and Eleazar took the gold, even all wrought 
jewels. Hum. xvi. 22. 

What might be wrought 

Fufil, or graven in metal. Milton. 

5. Gained ; attained. 

We ventur’d on fuch dang’rous Teas, 

That if we wrought out life, ’twas ten to one. Shakefpeare. 

6. Operated. 

Such another field 

They dreaded worfe than hell : fo much the fear 
Of thunder, and the fword of Michael, 

Wrought ftill within them. Milton. 

His too eager love 

Has made him bufy to his own deflrudlion. 

His threats have wrought this change of mind in Pyrrhus. 

Philips’s Dijlrcjl Mother. 

7. Worked. 

Take an heifer which hath not been wrought with, and 
which hath not drawn in the yoke. Deut. xxi. 3. 

As infedlion from body to body is received many times by 
the body paffive, yet is it by the good difpolition thereof re- 
pulfed and wrought out, before it be formed in a difeafe. Bacon. 
8- Actuated. 

Vain Morat, by his own rafhnefs wrought , 

Too foon difcover’d his ambitious thought ; 

Believ’d me his, before I fpoke him fair. 

And pitch’d his head into the ready fnare. Dryden. 

9. Manufactured. 

It had been no lefs a breach of peace to have wrought any 
mine of his, than it is now a breach cf peace, to take a 
town of his in Guiana, and burn it. Raleigh. 

Celeftial panoply, divinely wrought. Milton. 

10. Formed. 

He that hath zvrought us for the fame thing, is God. 2 Cor. 

11. Excited by degrees. 

The two friends had zvrought themfelves to fuch an habi¬ 
tual tendernefs for the children under their direction, that 
each of them had the real paftion of a father. Addifon. 

Advantage was taken of the fanguine temper which fo 
many fuccefles had wrought the nation up to. Swift . 

12. Guided; managed. 

A fhip by Ikilful fteerfman wrought. Milton. 

13. Agitated ; dillurbed. 

We flay upon your leifure.- 

—Give me your favour : my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. Sbakefp. Machetb. 

Wrung. The preter. and part, paflive of wring. 

No mortal was ever fo much at ,h at bis {h° e wrung 

him fomewhere. .. ' \ L’EJlrange. 

Mix’d v.Tcft rfte lender anguifti nature {hoots 
Through the wrung bofom of the dying man. Tloomfon. 
Wry. adj. [from zvr it he.] 

1. Crooked ; deviating from the right direction. 

Sometimes to her news of myfclf to tell 
I go about, but then is all my beft: 

Wry words, and ftamm’ring, or elfe doltifh dumb ; 

Say then, can this but of enchantment come ? Sidney . 
Cutting the wry neck is never to be pradtifed, but when the 
diforder is a contraction of the maftoideus mufcle. Sharp . 

2. Diftorted. 

It is but a kick with thy heels, and a zvry mouth, and Sir 
Roger will be with thee. ' Arbuthnot. 

Inftructive work ! whofe wry-mouth’d portraiture 
Difplay’d the fates her confeflbrs endure. Pope. 

3. Wrung; perverted; wrefted. 

He mangles and puts a zvry fenfe upon proteftant writers.^//. 
To Wry. v. n. [from the adjedtive.] To be contorted and 
writhed ; to deviate from the right diredtion. 

Thefe wry too much on the right hand, aferibing to the 
holy feripture fuch kind of perfedlion as it cannot have. Sand. 
To Wry. v. a. [from the adjedtive.] To make to deviate; 
to diftort. 

To what pafs are our minds brought, that from the right 
line of virtue are zvryed to thefe crooked jfhifts ? Sidney. 




Is a letter, which, though found in Saxon words, begins no word in the Englifti language. 
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•A. i 


YAW 

Y At the beginning of words, is a confonant; at the 
end, and when it follows a confonant, is a 
vowel, and has the found of z. It is ufed at 
the end of words, and whenever two i z’s would 
come together ; and in words derived from the 
Greek, to exprefs the v. Y was much ufed by the Saxons, 
whence y is found for i in the old Englifh writers. 

Yacht, n. f A fmall fhip for carrying paffengers. 

Yard. n. f [geapb, Saxon.] 

I. Inclofed ground adjoining to an houfe. 

One of the lions leaped down into a neighbour’s yard, 
where, nothing regarding the crowing of the/ocks, he eat 
them up. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Xanthus one day fent ^Efop into the yard, and bade him 
look well about him. E'EJlrange. 

His wanton kids with budding horns prepar’d. 

Fight harmlefs battles in his homely yard. Dryden. 

2 . [jcjib, Saxon.] A meafure of three feet. 

A peer, a counfellor, and a judge, are not to be meafured 
b) tbe common yard, but by the pole of fpecial grace. Bacon. 

I he arms, fpread crofs in a Fraight line, and meafured 
nom one end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the 
other ; made a meafure equal to the Fature, and is named a 
fathom. Half of that, viz. from the end of the long finger 
o. either arm, fo fpread, to the middle of the breaft is, with 
us, called a yard. Bidder on Time. 

An aqueduct or a Gothick Frudlure, that conveys water 
iom mount St. Francis to Spoletto, from the foundation of 

, arch to the top, is two hundred and thirty yards. Add. 

3 * 1 he fupports of the fails. 

A breeze from 'fib ore bc 3 in fo llow ^ .. 

T he failors fhip their oars, and ceale^io^w * 

T hen hoift their yards a-trip, and all their failsT^^*"^^ : 
Let fall to court the wind. Dryden. 

Ya'rdwand. n. f [yard and wand.’] A meafure of a 
yard. 

All the revolutions in nature can give it nothing more than 
different degrees of dimenfions. What affinity has thinking 
with fuch attributes ? no more thart there is between a fyllo- 


gifm and a yardwand. 


Collier . 


Fare. adj. [jeappe, Saxon.] Ready; dextrous; eager. 

Tare, yare , good Iros, quick ;—methinks I hear 
Antony call. Shake/p. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I do defire to learn, Sir ; and I hope, if you have occafion 
to u % me i'°r your turn, you Fiall find me yare. Sbakefpeare. 

Barely, adv. [from yare.] Dcxtroufly; fkilfully. 

1 he filken tackles, 

Swell with the touches of thofe flower-foft hands 
'Fhat yarely frame the office. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop . 

Yarn-. 7 ;./ [geapn, Saxon.] Spun wool; woollen thread. 
You would be another Penelope ; yet they fay, all the 
yarn fhe fpun in Ulyfles’s abfence, did but fill Ithaca full of 
mouhs. Shakejp. Coriolanus. 

T. he web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together ; our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt 
them not; and our crimes would defpair, if they were not 
cherifh’d by our virtues. Sbakefpeare. 

Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, which 
of all others ought to be moll; encouraged. Temple. 

It may be ufeful for the reeling of yarn. Wilkins. 

The fates but only fpin the coarfer clue, 

1 he fineft of the wool is left for you. 

Spare me but one fmall portion of the twine. 

And let the filters cut below your line : 

The reft among the rubbifli may they fweep. 

Or add it to the yarn of fome old mifer’s heap. Dryden. 

I o Y arr. v. n. [from the found, hirrio, Lat.J To growl, or 

7 biarl like a dog. _ i Ainfworth. 

Ya rrow. n.J. A plant which grows wild on the dry banks, 
and is ufed in medicine. 

Yawl. n. f. A little veffel belonging to a fhip, for conve¬ 
nience of palling to and from it. 


yea 

S'.». [jeonan, Saxon.] 

1 + r ? g t ap V to ofcitate; to have the mouth opened invn] 
tanly by fumes, as in fleepinefs. ca -tnvolun- 

The fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum, 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy, yawning drone. ShakefF Ben V 

In yawning, the inner parchment of the ear is extend, / 
When a man yawneth , he cannot hear fo well a* 

At length fhook off himfelf, and afk’d the dame • 

And alking yaivn'd, for what intent fhe came ? 

T° wh om the yawning pilot faff afleep, ' } 

Me didft thou bid, to truF the treacherous deep ? Drxden 

2 . To open wide. r 'jaen. 

The gafhes, 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. Shakeftecirc 

1 is now the very witching time of niofit, ‘ 

When churchyards yawn. ° Shakefp. Hamlet. 

INow wdl I dam up this thy yawning mouth. 

For fwallowing up the treafure of the realm. Shakefp 
He fhall caft up the wealth by him devour’d, 

Like vomit, from his yawning entrails pour’d. Sandys 
Hell at laF } ' 

Yawning receiv’d them whole, and on them clos’d. Milton 
The fword pierc’d his tender fides ; 

Down fell the beauteous youth ; the yawning wound 
Gufh’d out a purple team. ° Dryden. 

High fhe rear d her arm, and with her feeptre Fruck 
The yawning cliff: from its difparted height 
Adown the mount the gufhing torrent ran. Prior. 

3 . To exprefs delire by yawning. 

Fhe chiefeft thing at which lay-reformers yawn , is, that 
the cleigy may, through conformity in condition, be poor as 
the apoFles were. In which one circumFance, if they ima- 
guie fo great perfetSlion, they muF think that church which 

hath |uch Fore of mendicant friars, a church in that refpeF 
v molt happy. 

Yawn. n.J. [from the verb.] Ofcitation. 

Thee, Paridcl, fhe mark’d thee, there 
Stretch’d on the rack of a too eafy chair; 

And heard thy everlafting yawn confefs 

The pains and penalties of idlenefs. Popes Dupxiad. 

2 . Gape ; hiatus. 

Hence to the borders of the mar/h they go, 

That mingles with the baleful ltreams below; 
Andfometimes with a might y yawn, ’tis faid. 

Opens a dilmal paffage to the dead, 

Who, pale with fear, the rending earth furvey, 

^ And Itartle at the fudden flafh of day. Addifon , 

\ a'wning. adj. [from yawn.] Sleepy; /lumbering. 

Ere to black Hecat’s fummons 
Fhe /hard-born beetle, with his drowly hums. 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there fhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Y / clad. part, for dad. Cloathed. 

> Her fight did ravifli, but her grace in fpeech, 

Her words yclad with wifdom’s majeFy, 

Make me from wond’rmg fall to weeping joys. Shakefp . 
YYleped. [The participle palfive of clepe , to call; clepan, 
Saxon; with the increafing particle y, which was ufed in the 
old Englifh in the preterites and participles, from the Saxon 
2 e -J Called ; termed ; named. 

But come, thou goddefs, fair and free. 

In heav ’11 yclep'd Euphrofine, 

And by men, heart-eafing mirth. Milton. 

Ydra / d. The old pret. cf to dread. Spenfer . 

Ye. The nominative plural of thou. 

Ye are they which juftify yourfelves. Luke xvi. 15- 

Yea. adv. [ea, or gea, Saxon ; ja, ‘Danilh, German, and 
Dutch.] Yes. A particle of affirmation. 

I am weary ; yea , my memory is tir’d. Shahfpeare. 

A rafcally, yea, forfooth, knave, to bear a gentleman in 
hand, and then Hand upon fecurity. Shakejpeare. 

From 


-YEA 

*v nm thefe Philippine are brought coftly fpices, yea, and 
„ too ? Abb t's Defcription of the World. 

°y ea hath God faid, ye fhall not eat of every tree in the 
warden Gen. iii. 1 . 

~*Let your conver-fatipn^be yea, yea ; nay, nay. Mattb. v. 

All the promiles of God are yea, and amen; that is, are 
•p itied which is the importance of yea, and confirmed, 
hich is meant by amen, into an immutability. Hammond. 
They durft abide 

Tehovah thund’ring out of Sion, thron’d 
Between the cherubim ; yea, often plac’d 
Within his fanctuary itfelf their fhrines. Milton. 

Why do difputes in wrangling fpend the day ? 

Whilft one fays only yea, and t’other nay. Denham\ 

Notwithftar.ding this great proximity of man to himfelf; 
yea and notwithllanding the obfervations made in all ages, we 
Hill remain ignorant ol many things concerningourfelves. Hale. 
q'o YeaDj or Yede. v. n. preterite yode. [This word feems to 
have been corruptly formed from geob, the Saxon preterite of 
_an.] Togo; to march. Obfolete. 

They wander at will, and fiay at pleafure, 

And to their folds yeade at their own leifure. Spenfer. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 

And to an hill herfelf withdraw a fide. 

From whence fhe might behold that battle’s proof. 

And eke be fafe from danger far defery’d. Fairy Fhieen. 

Yet for fhe yode thereat half aghaft, 

And Kiddy the door fparred after hei faff „ Spenfer » 

That fame mighty maii of ( ; 

That bloud red billow's like a walled front, 

On either fide difparted with his rod. 

’Till that his army dry-foot through them y od. Spenfer. 
To Yean. v.n. [eanian, Saxon.] I'o bring young Ufedoffheep. 
The fkilful fhepherd peel’d me certain wands ; 

Heftruck them up before the fulfome ewes, 

Who, then conceiving, did in yeaning time 

Foie party-colour’d Iambs. Sbakefpeare. 

So many days my ewes have been with young : 

So many weeks, ere the poor fools will yean. Sbakefpeare. 
This I fcarcely drag along. 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young. Dryden. 
Ewes yean the polled lamb with the leaF danger. Mortimer. 
Yea'nling. n. f [from yean.] The young of fheep. 

All the yeanlings which were Freak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Sbakefpeare. 

Year. n.J. [seaji, Saxon.] 4 

If one by the w T ord year mean twelve months of thirty 
days each, i. e. three hundred and fixty days ; another in- 
rend a folar year of three hundred fixty-five days ; and a 
third mean a lunar year, or twelve lunar months, i. e. three 
hundred fifty-four days, there will* be a great variation and 
error in their account of things, unlefs they are well apprized 
of each other’s meaning. Watts's Logick. 

See the minutes, how they jun : 

How many makes the hour full compieat. 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finifh up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live. Sbakefpeare. 
With the year 

Seafons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the fweet approach of morn. Milton. 

Oviparous creatures have eggs enough at firF conceived in 
them, to ferve them for. many years laying, allowing fuch a 
proportion for every year, as will ferve for one or two incu¬ 
bations. j Ray on the Creation. 

He accepted a curacy of thirty pounds a year. Swift. 

2 . It it often ufed plurally, without a plural termination. 

I fight not once in forty year. Sbakefpeare. 

3 - In the plural old age. 

Some mumble-news. 

That fmiles his cheek in years, and knows the trick 
T o make my lady laugh when /he’s difpos’d, 

T old our intents. Shakejp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Y here died alfo Cecile, mother to king Edward IV. being 
of extreme years, and who had lived to fee three princes'of 
her body crowned, and four murthered. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

He look’d in years, yet in his years were feen, 

^ A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. Dryden. 

Yearling, adj. [from year.] Being a year old. 

A yearling bullock to thy name fhall fmoke ; 
f Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope. 

Yearjly. adj. [from year.] Annual; happening every year ; 
lafting a year. 

The yearly courfe that brings this day about. 

Shall never fee it but a holiday. Shakefp. K. John.' 

Why the changing oak lhould fhed 
The yearly honpiir of his Fately head ; 
hilF the diFinguiflr d ypw is ever leen, 

, Unchang’d his branch, and permanent his green. Prior. 

E arly. adv. Annually; once a year. 

He that outlives this day, Jmd fees old age. 


Y E L 


Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours. 

And fay, tomorrow is Saint Crifpian. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

For numerous bleffings yearly Flower’d, 

And property with plenty crown’d ; 

For freedom ft'll maintain’d alive; 

For thefe, and more, accept our pious praife. Dryden. 
To Yearn, v. n. [eapnan, Saxon.] To feel great internal 
uneafinefs. In Spenfer it is fometimes cam. 

He defpis’d to tread in due degree, 

But chaff’d, and foam’d, with cotuage fierce and Fern, 

And to be eas’d of that bafe burden Fill did yeafn. Spenfer. 
Make the libbard Fern 

Leave roaring, when in rage he for revenge did yearn. Spenf. 

Though peeping clofe into the thick. 

Might fee the moving of fome quick ; 

But were it fairy, fiend, or fnake, 

My courage earned it to wake. 

And manfully thereat fhot. Spenfer. 

FalFaff, he is dead. 

And we mu ifyern therefore. Sbakefpeare's Hen. V. 

Jofepli made fiafte; for his bowels did yern upon his bro¬ 
ther : and he fought where to weep, and he enter’d into his 
chamber. Gen. xliii. 30 . 

When the fair Leucothoe he fpy’d. 

To check his Feeds, impatient Phoebus yearn'd. 

Though all the world was in his courfe concern'd. JFitUer. 

Yet for all the yearning pain 
Y’ have fuffer’d for their loves, in vain, 

I fear they’ll prove fo nice and coy. 

To have, and t’ hold, and to enjoy. Hudibras. 

Where our heart does but relent, his melts ; where our eye 
pities, his bowels yearn. South's Sermons . 

At beholding the miferies of others, they find fuch yearn - 
ings in their bowels, and fuch fenfible commotions railed in 
their breafts, as they can by no means fatisfy. Calamy. 

Your mother’s heart yearns towards you. Addifon. 

Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d ; 

■But Anticlus, unable to controul. 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul. Pope. 

To Yearn, v. a. To grieve; to vex. 

She laments for it, that it would 
Yern your heart to fee it. - Sbakefpeare'. 

Yest. n.f. [geyt, Saxon.J 

1 . The foam, fpume, or flower of beer in fermentation ; barm. 

Yeajl and outward means do fail. 

And have no power to work on ale. Hudibras. 

When drays bound high, they never crofs hehind, 
Where bubbling yeajl is blown by gufts of wind. Gay. 

2. The fpume on a troubled fea- . v 

Now the Flip boiing the moon with her main-maF, and 
anon fwcdlow’d with yeajl and froth, fes you’d thruF a cork 
into a hogfhead. Shakejp. Winter's c lale. 

Ye'sty. adj. [from yeft.] Frothy; fpumy. 

Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
AgainF the churches ; though the yefty waves 
Confound and l'wallow navigation up. Shakefp. Macbeth . 
Yelk. n.f. [from gealepe, yellow, Saxon.] The yellow part 
of the egg. It is commonly pronounced, and often written 
yolk. 

The yolk of the egg conduceth little to the generation of 
the bird, but only to the nourifhment of the fame : for if a 
chicken be opened, when it is new hatched, you fhall find 
much of the yolk remaining. Bacon s Nat. FUJI. 

That a chicken is formed out of the yelk of an egg, with 
fome antient philofophcrs the people Fill opinion. Brown . 

All the feather’d kind. 

From th’ included yolk, not ambient white arofe. Dryden . 
To YELL. v. n. To cry out with herrour and agony. 

Nor the night raven, that Fill deadly yells ; 

Nor grifly vultures make us once affeared. Spenfer • 

Each new morn. 

New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new forrows 
Strike heav’n on the face, that it refounds. 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yelld out 

Like fyllables of dolour. , Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Now worfe than e’er he was before. 

Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 

Thatwak’d queen Mab, who doubted fore 

Some treafon had been wrought her. Drayton's Nymphiad. 

Yelling monFers, that with ceafelefs cry 
Surround me. Ahlton . 

Night-Fruck fancy dreams the yelling ghoF. ThomJ'on. 
YTll. n.y. [from the verb.] A cry of horrour. 

With like tim’rous accent and dire yell. 

As when, by night and negligence, fche fire 

Is fpread in populous cities. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Hence are heard the groans of ghoFs, the pains 
Of founding lafhcs, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan Food aFoniFi’d at their cries, 

And afk’d his guide from whence thofe yells arife. Dryden. 
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Y E O 

Others in frantick mood 

Run howling through the ftreets; their hideous yells 
Rend the dark welkin. Philips. 

\ E'LLOW. adj. [yealepe, Saxon ; gheleuwc, Dutch ; giallo, 
Italian. J Being oi a bright glaring colour, as gold. 

Only they that come to fee a fellow 
In a long mottley coat, guarded with yellow , 

Will be deceiv d. Shakefp. Henry V Ilf. Prologue. 

He brought the green ear and the yellow fheaf. Milton. 
After a lively orange, followed an intenfe bright and copious 
yellow, which was alfo the bell of all the yellows. Newton . 
Negligent of food, 

Scarce feen, he wades among the yellow broom. Fhomfon. 
\ £ llowboy. n.f. A gold coin. A very low word. 

John did not ftarve the caufe; there wanted not yellowboys 
to fee council. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Y e'llow hammer, n.f. A bird. 

YT'llowish. adj. [from yellow.'] Approaching to yellow. 

Although amber be commonly of a yellowijh colour, yet 
there is found of it alfo .black, white, brown, green, blue, 
and purple Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

Ye'llgwishness. n.f. [from yellowijh.] The quality of ap¬ 
proaching to yellow. 

Bruifed madder, being drenched with the like alcalizate fo- 
lution, exchanged its \ellowifljnef for a rednefs. Boyle. 

Ye 'l lowness, n.f. [from yellow.'] 

1. 1 he quality of being yellow; 

Apples, covered in lime and allies, were well matured; as 
appeared in the yellownefs and fweetnefs. Bacon's Natural FUJI. 

Tellownef of the (kin and eyes, and a faffron-coloured urine, 
are figns of an inflammatory difpofition of the liver. Arbuthn. 

2 . It is ufed in Shakefpeare for jealoufy. 

t ord I will poilefs with ycllownejs. Shakefpeare. 

Ye llows. n.f. A difeafe in horfes. It owes its original to ob- 
ftrueftions in the gall-pipe, which are caufed by flimy or gritty 
matter ; or to the ftoppage of the roots of thofe little ducts 
opening into that pipe, by the like matter; or to a comprcf- 
lion of them by a fulnefs and plenitude of the blood-veliels 
that lie near them. When the gall-pipe, or the roots rather 
of the common ducts of that pipe, are any wife flopped up, 
that matter which fhould be turned into gall is taken up by the 
vein, and carried back again into the mat’s of blood, and tinc¬ 
tures it yellow; fo that the eyes, infide of the lips, Haver, 
and all the parts of the horfe, that are capable of (hewing the 
colour, appear yellow. Farrier's Bid/. 

His horfe l’ped with fpavins, and raied with the yellows. 

Shakefpeare's Faming cf the Shrew. 
1 elp. v. n. [^ealpan, Saxon.j To bark as a beagle-hound 
after his prey. 

A little herd of England’s tim 
Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. SbahML VI. 
YE'OMAN. n. f [Of this word the original is much doubte 
the true etymology teems to be that of 'Junius , W'ho derives 
it from geman, Friikk, a villager.] 

1. A man of a fmall eftate in land; a farmer; a gentleman 
farmer. 

Gentlemen fhould ufe their children as the hone£t farmers 
and fubflantial yeomen do theirs. Locke. 

He that has a fpanicl by his fide is a yeoman of about one 
hundred pounds a year, an honeft man: he is juft qualified to 
kill an hare. Addifon. 

2. It feems to have been anciently a kind of ceremonious title 
. given to foldiers: whence we have flill yeomen of the guard. 

1 all yeomen feemed they, and of great might, 

And were enranged ready flill for fight. Fairy §uun % 

Y ou, good yeomen , 

YVhofe limbs were made in England, fliew us here 
The mettle of your paflure. Shakefp. Henry V. 

He inflituted, for the fecurity of his perfon, a band of fifty 
irchers, under a captain, to attend him, by the name of yeo¬ 
men of his guard. Bacon's Henry VII 

Th’ appointment for th’ enfuing night he heard; 

And therefore in the cavern had prepar’d 
Two brawny yeomen of his trufly guard. Dryden. 

At Windfor St. John whifpers me i’ th’ear; 

The waiters fland in ranks, the yeomen cry 
Make way for the dean, as if a duke pafs’d by. Swift. 

3 . It was probably a freeholder not advanced to the rank of a 
gentleman. 

His grandfather was Lyonel duke of Clarence, 

'1 hird fon to the third Edward king of England : 

Spring creftlefs yeomen from fo deep a root ? Shak. H. VI. 

4 - It feems to have had likewife the ndtion of a gentleman 
fervant. 

A jolly yeoman , marfhal of the hall, 

Whofe name was appetite, he did beflow 
Both guefts and meats. Spenfer. 

Ye / omanry. 71 . f [from yeoman .] The colledlivc body of 

yeomen. 

This did amortize a great part of the lands of the kingdom 
unto the hold and occupation of the yeomanry, or middle people, 
of a condition between gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon. 


] 


Y E T 

To Y erk. v. a. [Of unknown etymology 1 Tn 

move with a fpring. 0 thro * out or 

A leaping horfe is faid to yerk, or ftrike out his hind 1 
when he flings and kicks with his whole hind quarter a 

mg out the two hinder legs near together, and even mi 
full extent. • [o their 

Their wounded (feeds a,ric >sDift, 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild ra^e 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mailers z r 

Yerk. n.f. [from the verb.] A quick motion ^ 
IoYern. v. a. See Yearn. 

I am not covetous of gold ; 

It yerns me not, if men my garments wear. Shak F V 

^ Es - adv -. [ST?, Saxon.] A term of affirmation; the affirm,' 
tive particle oppofed to no. aflirma- 

This were a fit fpeech for a general in the head of an armv 
when going to battle : yis, and it is no Ids fit fpeech in ll 

head of a council, upon a deliberation of entrance into » 
war. * 

Yes, you defpife the man to books confin’d. 

Who from his ftudv rails at human kind, 

I hough what he learns he fpeaks. p . 

YVster. adj. [ghifler, Dutch 5 hejfernus, Latin.] Being,'ext 
before the prefent day. It is not often ufed but in compofition 
with another word, as day or night. r 

Love might as well be fow’d upon our fands, * 

As in a bread fo barren : 

7 o love an enemy, the only one 
Remaining too, whom yejler fun beheld 
Muft’ring her charms. Drydc's Den Uaftm. 

Yesterday, n.f. [gij-tanbacj, Saxon.] The day laft paft; 
the day next before to-day. 

I o-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

I o the laft fyljable of recorded time; 

And all our yejlcrdays have lighted fools 
The way to dully death. Shakef Macbeth. 

We are but of yejlerday, and know nothing, becaufe our 
days upon earth are a fhadow. Job viii. 9. 

You are both fluid, chang’d fine z yejlerday \ 

Next day repairs but ill lalt day’s decay ; 

Nor are, although the river keep the name, 

Yejlcrdays waters and to-day’s the fame. Bonne. 

If yejlerday could be recall’d again, 

Ev’n now would I conclude my happy reign. Dryden. 
Yejlerday was fet apart as a day of publick thankfgiving for 
the late extraordinary luccelTes. Addifon. 

Mrs. Simper fends complaint in your ycjlerday's Spectator. 

Addifon's Spectator, 

Naked from the womb 
We yeflerday came forth ; and in the tomb 
Naked again we mull to-morrow lie : 

Itorn to lament, to labour, and to die. Prior. 

Y E^TERDAYT'^Zfo. On the day laft paft. 

Martius gave us yejlerday a reprefentation of the empire of 
the Turks, with no fmall vigour of words. Bacon. 

Y e'sternight. n.f. The night before this night. 

YVster night, adv. On the night laft paft. 

Eleven hours I’ve fpent to write it over 5 
For yesternight by Catefby was it fent me. Shakefp. R. Ill: 
77ie diftribution of this conference was made by Eupolis 
yrfer night. Bacon. 

Yet. conjnndf. [jyr, jer, jeta, Saxon.] Neverthelefs; not- 
withftanding; however. 

They had a king was more than him before; 

But yet a king, where they were nought the more. Daniel. 
Though fuch men have lived never fo much upon the re- 
ferve ; yet if they be obferved to have a particular fondnefs foe 
perfons noted for any fin, it is ten to one but there was a com¬ 
munication in the fin, before there was fo in affe&ion. South. 

The heathens would never fuffer their gods to be reviled, 
which yet were no gods; and (hall it be allowed to any man 
to make a mock of him that made heaven and earth ? Tillotf. 

He is fomewhat arrogant at his firft entrance, and is too m- 
quifitive through the whole tragedy; yet thefe imperfections 
being balanced by great virtues, they hinder not our compaf- 
fton for his miferies. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Let virtuofo’s in five years be writ. 

Yet not one thought accufe thy toil of wit. Dryden• 

Yet. adv. 

1 . Befide; over and above. 

This furnifhes us withy*?/ one more reafon, why our Saviour 
lays fuch a particular ftrefs on aCts of mercy. Atterhury. 

2 . Still; the ftate (till remaining the fame. 

They atteft faCts they had heard while they were yet hea¬ 
thens; and had they not found reafon to believe them, they 
would ftill have continued heathens, and made no mention 0 
them in their writings. Addfau 

3 . Once again. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light, . . 

Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night. Popes D uhM 


l. At 




Y I E 


YOK 


, At this time; fo foon ; hitherto: with a negative before it. 
Thales being afked when a man fhould marry, faid, young 
men not yet ; old men, not at all. Bacon. 

- Atleaft; at all. Noting uncertainty or indetermination. 

A man that would form a comparifon betwixt Quintilian’s 
declamations, if yet they be Quintilian’s, and the orations of 
Tully, would be in danger of forfeiting his diferetion. Baker. 
f. It notes increafe or extenfion of the fenfe of the words to 
which it is joined. 

Shake not his hour-glafs, when his hafty fand 
Is ebbing to the laft : 

A little longer, yet a little longer. 

And nature drops him down without your fin*, 

Like mellow fruit without a winter (form. Dryden. 

Yet a few days, and thofe which now appear 
Jn youth and beauty like the blooming year, 

In life’s fwift feene fhall change. Dryden. 

7 . Still; in a new degree. 

He that takes from a thief, that which the thief took from 
an honeft man, and keeps it to himfelf, is the wickeder thief 
of the two, by how much the rapine is mad 0 yet blacker by 
the pretence of piety and juftice. L'EJlrange. 

t. Even; after all. A kind of emphatical addition to a ne¬ 
gative! 

If any man negledl his duty, his fault muft not be aferibed 
to the rule appointed, neither;-?/ to the whole church. JVhitg. 

Men may not too rafhly believe the confeflions of witches, 
nor yet the evidence againft them; for the witches themfelves 
are imaginative, and people are credulous, and ready to im¬ 
pute accidents and natural operations to witchcraft. Bacon. 
Nor yet amidft this joy and brighteft morn 
Wasabfent, after all his mifehief done, 

The prince of darknefs. Miltons Paradife Regain'd. 

9 . Hitherto. 

Hope beginning here, with a trembling expedition of things 
far removed, and" as yet but only heard of, endeth with real 
and actual fruition of that which no tongue can exprefs. Hook. 
Ye'ven, for given. 

Wants not a fourth grace to make the dance even ? 

Let that room to my lady beyevenj 
She (hall be a grace. 

To fill the fourth plate. 

And reign with the reft in heaven. Spen fer. 

^ew.^ n.J. [ ip, Saxon; yw, Welfh. This is often written 
eugh ; but the former orthography is at once nearer to the found 
and the derivation. See Lugh.] A tree of tough wood. 

It hath amentaceous flowers, which confift of many apices, 
for the moft part fhaped like a mu(hroom, and are barren; but 
the embryoes, which are produced at remote diftances on the 
fame tree, do afterward become hollow bell-fliaped berries, 
which are full of juice, and include feeds fomewhat like acorns, 
having, as it were, a little cup to each. Miller. 

, I he (hooter eugh, the broad-leav’d fycamore, 

The barren plantane, and the walnut found; 

The myrrhe, that her foul fin doth ftill deplore* 

Alder the owner of all waterifli ground. Fairfax. 

Slips of yew. 

Shiver’d in the moon’s eclipfe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They would bind me here 

Unto the body of a di final yew. Shakefp. Fit us Andrcnicus. 

He drew, 

And alnioft join’d the horns of the tough yew. Dryden. 
7 he diftinguifii’d •sew is ever feen, 

^ Unchang’d his branch, and permanent liis green. Prior. 
l wen. adj. [fromjmf] Adade of the wood of yew. 

HisftifF arms to ftretch with eughen bow, 

^And manly legs ftill paftingto and fro. Hubberd's Ta ] e. 

T I,E vtpV a .V J ' fr'FPCj Saxon.] Together. Spenfer. 

oyihL D. v. a. [geloan, Saxon, to pay.] 

* ° produce; to give in return for cultivation or labour. 

hen thou tilled the ground, it (hall not henceforth yield 
unto thee her (Length. Gen. iv. 12 . 

trabo tells us the mines at Carthageqa yielded: the Romans, 
N cu’m, to the value of twenty-five thoufand drachms, eight 
un ied and feven pounds five (hillings and ten pence. Arbuth. 
2 * 1 0 produce in general. 

He makes milch kine yield blood. Shakefpeare. 

nc wiklernefs yiddeth food for them. Job xxiv. 5 . 

the fubftances of an animal, fed even with acefcent fub- 
ances, yield by Fire nothing but alkaline falts. Arbuthnot. 
3* fo afford; to exhibit. 

uloclea would needs have her glove, and not without fo 

eighty a lour as that face could yield. Sidney. 

acr m ' nc ^ man ckfireth evermore to know the truth, 

ih;,? rCin ^ t0 . ^ le infallible certainty which the nature of 
tilings can yield. iW. 

/ j y° u taK:e the idea of white, which one parcel of fnow 
annrh ^ “^ a y t0 y our fight, and another idea of white from 
ther ‘ C1 P arce * , 0 ^ Ih°w you fee to-day, and put them toge- 

nefs ^° Ur mi , nd ’ the y run into one, and the idea of white- 
neI * us not at all increafed. Lc cke. 


4 . To give as claimed of right* 

I the praife 

Yield thee, fo well thou haft this day purvey’d. Milton * 

5 . To allow; to permit. 

\yield it juft, faid Adam, and fubmit. Milton . 

Life is but air, 

That yields a pafiage to the whiffling fword. 

And clofes when’tisgone. Dryden s Don Sebaf.ian\ 

6 . To emit; to expire. 

Often did I ftrive 

To yield the ghoft; but (fill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul, and would not let it forth 
7'o find the empty, vaft and wand’ring air. Shak. Rich. III. 
He gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded up the 
ghoft. . • Gen. xlix. 33 . 

7 . To refign; to give up. 

He not yielding over to old age his country delights, efpe-- 
cially of hawking, was at that time, following a merlin, 
brought to fee this injury offered unto us. Sidney. 

Thus I have yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. Shakefp. King John. 

She to realities yields all her (hows. Milton. 

’Tis the pride of man which is the fpring of this evil, and 
an unwillingnefs to yi:Id up their own opinions. Watts. 

8 . To furrender. 

The enemies fometimes offered unto the foldiers, upon the 
walls, great rewards, if they Would yield up the city, and 
fometimes threatened them as faff. Knolles. 

They laugh, as if to them I had quitted all, 

At random yielded up to their mifrule. Milton. 

To Yield, v. n. 

I. To give up the conqueft; to fubmit. 

He yields not in his fall; 

But fighting dies, and dying kills withal. Daniel. 

All is not loft : immortal hate, 

And courage never to fubmit or yield. Milton. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ-of any animal be ftopt, 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton's Angler. 

There he faw the fainting Grecians yield. 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, 

Purfu’d by fierce Achilles. Dryden . 

2 '. To comply with any perfon. 

Confidering this prefent age fo full of tongue, and weak of 
brain, behold we yield to the ftream thereof. Hooker. 

I fee a yielding in the looks of France : 

Mark, how they whifper. Shakefp. King John. 

This fupernatural foliciting, if ill, 

YVhy hath it given me earnc/l ot luccefs? 

If good, wby <iu I yield to that fuggeftion, 

Whv^fe horrid image doth upfix my hair ? Shakefp. K. Lear: 
With her much fair fpeech (lie caufed him to yield. Prov. 
The Jews have agreed to defire thee that thou wouldft bring 
down Paul; but do not thou yield unto them. Adis xx iii, 21 . 

3 . To comply with things. 

7'here could be no fecure peace, except the Lacedemonians 
yielded to thofe things, which being granted, it would be no 
longer in their power to hurt the Athenians. Bacon. 

If much converfe 

Thee fatiate, to (hort abfence I could yield. Milton. 

4 * To concede; to admit; to allow ; not to deny. 

If we yield that there is a God, and that this God is al¬ 
mighty and juft, it cannot be avoided but that, after this life 
ended, he adminifters juftice unto men. Hakewill. 

5 . To give place as inferiour in excellence or any other quality. 

7 he fight of Achilles and Cygnus, and the fray betwixt the 
Lapithae and Centaurs, yield to no other part of this poet. Dry. 
T ell me in what more happy fields 
7he thiftie fprings, to which the lil yyields? Pope . 

YYeYder. n.f [Fromyield.] One who yields. 

Briars and thorns at their apparel fnatch, 

Some fleeves, fome hats; From yi elders all things catch. Shak. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 
Treafon’s true bed, and yieldcr up of breath. Shak. Hen. IV. 
YOKE. n.f. [geoc, Sax. jock, Dutch \ jugum, Lat. joug, Fr.j 

1 . The bandage placed on the neck of draught oxen. 

Bring a red heifer, wherein is no blemifh, and upon which 
never cam eyoke. Numb. xix. 2 . 

A yearling bullock to thy name (hall fmoke. 

Untam’d, junconfcious of the galling yoke. Pope 4 

2 . A mark of fervitude; flavery. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

In bands of iron fetter’d you (hall be; 

An eafier yoke than what you put on me. Dryd. Aurengz, 

3 . A chain ; a link; a bond. 

This yoke of marriage from us both remove. 

Where two are bound to draw, though neither love. Dryd. 

4 . A couple; tv/o; a pair. 

7’hofe that accufe him in his intent towards our wives, are 
a yoke of his difearded men. Shakefpeare. 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd, Dryden s /En. 

A yoke 
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Bacon. 

Hudibras. 

Milton. 
Ainfworth. 


&/;«/£ fecare s Henry V. 


Hudibras: 


Y O R 

A ycta of mules outgoes a yafo of oxen, when fet to work 
-at the lame time ; for mules are fwifter. Broome. 

To Yoke. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind by a yoke to a carriage. 

This Stetes promifed to do, if he alone would yoak together 
two brazen-hoofed bulls, and, plowing the ground, fovv dra¬ 
gons teeth. Id Eft range. 

Four milk-white bulls, the Thracian ufe of old, 

Wer e yok'd to draw his car of burnifti’d gold. Dryden. 

2. To join or couple with another. 

My name 

Be yok’d with his that did betray the heft. Shakefpeare. 

Caffius, you -cue yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire. Shah. Jtd.Cafar. 

Seek not in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fair Lavinia. Dryden’s /Em. 

3. To enflave; to fubdue. 

Thefe are the arms 

With which he yoketh your rebellious necks, 

Razeth your cities. Shakefpeare. 

4. To reftrain j to confine. 

Men marry not; but chufe rather a libertine Angle life, 
than to be yoked in marriage. 

The words and promifes, that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke$ 

Over Hellefpont bridg’d his way. 

Yo'ke-elm. n.f. A tree. 

Yo keflllow • \ „ f r y 0 £ e an d fellow , or mate.] 

Yo kemate. S j L ' j 

1. Companion in labour. 

Yokefellows in arms. 

Let us to France. 

2. Mate; fellow. 

You cannot think me At 
To be /[/yokefellow of your wit. 

Nor take one of fo mean deferts 
To be the part’ner of your parts. 

Before Toulon thy yokemate lies, 

Where all the live-long night he fighs. Stepney. 

Thole who have mod diftinguifhed themfelves by railing at 
the fex, very often chufe one of the moft worthlefs for a com¬ 
panion and yokefellow . Addifon s Spectator. 

Yold, for yielded. Obfolete- Spenjer. 

Yolk. n.f. [See Yelk.] The yellow part of an egg. 

Nature hath provided a large yolk in every egg, a great part 
whereof remaineth after the'chicken is hatched; and, by a 
channel made bn purpofe, ferves infteadof milk to nourifh the 
chick for a confiderable time. - Hay on the Creation. 

Y on. 1 a yij % [ s eonb, Saxon.] Being at a dTftaricc within 

Y ond. > v j evv< 

Yo nder. 3 

Madam, yond young fellow fwears he will fpeak with you. 

Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night: 
Good mother, do not marry me to yen fool. Shakefpeare. 
Would you not laugh to meet a great counfellorof hate in 
a flat cap, his gloves under his girdle, and yond haberdafher in a 
velvet o-own furred with fables ? Ben. Johnfons Difcoveries. 

Twranes, being encamped upon a hill with four hundred 
thoufand men, difeovered the army of the Romans, being not 
above fourteen thoufand, marching towards him: he made 
himfelf merry with it, and faid, yonder men are too many for 
an ambafiage, and too few for a fight. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 
For proof look up, „ 

And read thy lot in yon celeftial fign. Milton’s Farad. Lofl. 
Yon flow’ry arbors, yonder allies green. Adilton. 

Let other fwains attend the rural care. 

But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays. Pope. 

Yon.' 

Yond. 

Yo'nder _ 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 

And fay what thou fee’ll: yond'. Shakefp. Tempcjl. 

Firft, and chiefeft, with thee bring 
Him that yon foars on golden wing, 

Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 

The cherub, contemplation. Milton. 

Yonder are two apple-women fcolding. Arhuthn. and Pope. 
Yond. adj. [I know not whence derived.] Mad; furious: 
perhaps tranfported with rage; under alienation of mind, in 
which fenfe it concurs with the reft. 

Then like a lion, which hath long time fought 
His robbed whelps, and at the la'ft them found 
Amongft the {hepherd fwains, then waxeth wood and yond; 
So fierce he laid about him. Fairy Queen. 

Nor thofe three brethren, Lombards, fierce and yond. Fairf 
Y r ORE, ox of Yore. adu. [geo^apa, Saxon ] 

1. Long. 

Witnefs the burning altars, which he fwore, 

And, guilty, heavens of his bold perjury; 

Which though he hath polluted oft and yore, 

Yet I to them for judgment juft do fly. Fairy Queen, 


ladv. At adiftance within view. It is ufed when 
l we dired the eye from another thing to the object. 



Milton. 

Dryden. 

Prior. 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare • 
Shakefpeare. 


YOU" 

2, Gf old time; long ago. 

, Thee bright-ey’d Vefta long of yore 
To folitary Saturn bore. 

There liv’d, as authors tell, in days of -ore, 

A widow fomewhat old, and very poor. 

In times of yore an ancient baron liv’d; 

Great gifts bellow’d, and great refped receiv’d. 

The dev’l was piqu’d fuch faintlhip to behold, 

And long’d to tempt him, like good Job of old; 

But Satan now is wifer than of yerc , 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Yo u.pron. [eop, luh, Saxon: the accusative of ge, ye.] 

1. The oblique cafe of ye. 

Ye have heard of the difpenfation of the grace of God 
which is given me to you ward. ^ 

I thought to {how you 
How eafy ’twas to die, by my example, 

And hanfel fate before you. Dryden’s Cleomew. 

2. It is ufed in the nominative; and though firft introduced by 
corruption, is now eftablilhed. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. It is the ceremonial.word for the fecond perfon lingular, and. 
is always ufed, except in folemn language. 

Madam, the fates withftand, and you 
Are deftin’d Hymen’s willing vidim too. Pope. 

4. It is ufed indefinitively, as the French on. 

We palled by what was one of thofe rivers of burning mat¬ 
ter : this looks, at a diftance, like a new-plowed land; but as 
you come near it, you fee nothing but a long heap of heavy dis¬ 
jointed clods. Addifon cn Indy. 

YOUNG, adj. [ionj, yeong, Saxon; Jong, Dutch.] 

1. Being in the firft part of life ; not old. 

Guefts fhould be interlarded, after the Perfian' cuftom, by 
ages young and old. Carew's Survey cf Cornwall. 

He woos both high and low, both rich and poor, 

Both young and old. Shakfeare, 

There’s not the fmalleft orb which thou behold'!!, 
Butin his motion like an angel fings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. 

I firmly am refolv’d 
Not to bellow my youngejl daughter, 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. 

Thou old and true Menenius, 

Thy tears are falter than a younger min’s. 

And venomous to thine eyes. ' Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

He ordain’d a lady for his prize, 

Generally praifeful, fair and young, and fkill d in froufe- 
wiferies. Chapman. 

In timorous deer he hanfels his young paws, 

And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 

T{pr need’ll by thy daughter to be told, 

Though~naw thy fprity blood with age be cold. 

Thou haft been young. 

When we fay a man is young, we mean that his age is yet 
but a Small part of that which ulually men attain to: and 
when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration 
is run out aimoft to the end of that which men do notufuahy 
exceed. t . Locke. 

It will be but an ill example to prove, that dominion, by 
God’s ordination, belonged to the eldeft foil; becaufe Jaco 
the youngejl here had it. _ Lode. 

From earth they rear him ftruggling now with death, 
And Neftor’s youngejl Stops the vents of breath. 1 

2. Ignorant; weak. _ , - 

Come, elder brother, thou art too young in this, obaxejp. 

3. It is fometimes applied to vegetable life. . ,, 

There be trees thqt bear beft when they begin to be 01 ? 
as almonds; the caufe is, for that all trees that bear mui iaV *j 
an oily fruit; and young trees have a more watry juice, ai. 

lefs concofled. _ . B ° an ‘ 

Young, n.f The offspring of animals collectively. 

The hedge-fparrow fed the cuckoo fo long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Shakefp. King ea • 
So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean. aba cjpea • 
The eggs difclos’d their callow young. 1 . 

The reafon why birds are oviparous, and lay eggs, a 
not bring forth their young alive, is becaufe there mig; 
more plenty. Aton’s Antid-At a(amjl jO* 1 /"' 

Not fo her young ; for their unequal l ine 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine; 

Their earthly mold obnoxious was to fate, Dr Jen. 

Th’ immortal part alTum’d immortal ftate. ‘ 

• Thofe infers, for vkoCe young nature hath not m y 
vifion of Sufficient fuftenarice, do themfelves gather^ 
up in ftore for them. Eay on 

Youngish, adj. [from young.] Somewhat young. ^ 
She let her fecond room to a very genteel youngij * 
Y’ou'ngling. n.f [from young; yeon 3 hn 5 , baxon.j 
creature in the firft part of life. 

More 


Cowley. 


T^fyden. 





you 

More dear unto their God, than younglings to their dam. 

Fairy Queen. 

Youngling , thou canft not love fo dear as I.— 

—Grey beard, thy love doth freeze. Shakefpeare. 

When we perceive that bats have teats, it is not unreason¬ 
able to infer, they fuckle their younglings with milk. Brown. 
Encourag’d thus Ihe brought hex younglings nigh. Dry den. 
The ftately beaft the two Tyrrheidae bred, 

Snatch’d from his dam, and the tame youngling fed. Dryden. 
YoU'ngly. adv. [from young.] 

1. Early in life. 

Say we read lectures to you, 

How youngly he began to ferve his country, 

How long continu’d, and what ftock he fprings of. Shakefp. 

1. Ignorantly; weakly. 

You'ng^ter. \ [from young.] A young perfon. In con- 
You'nker. S tempt. 

How like a younker or a prodigal 
Thelkarfed bark parts from her native bay, 

Hugg’d and embraced by the drum pet wind. Shakefpeare. 
What, will you make a younker of me ? lhall I not take 
mine ealb in mine inn, but I lhall fo have my pocket pick’d. 

Shakefpeare's Henry IV. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates. 

And takes her farewel of the glorious fun: 

How well refembles it the prime of youth, 

Trimm’d like a yonker prancing to his love. Shakefpeare. 

Fame tells, by age fame reverend grown. 

That Phoebus gave his chariot to his fon; 

And whilft the youngfler from the path declines. 

Admiring the ftrange beauty of the figns. 

Proud of his charge, he drove the fiery horfe. 

And would oatdo his father in his courfe. Creech. 

The youngjler, who at nine and three, 

Drinks with his fillers milk and tea, 

From breakfaft reads till twelve o’clock, 

Burnet and Heylin, Hobbes and Locke. Prior. 

Youngth. n.f [from young.] Youth. Obfolete. 

The mournful mufe in mirth now lift ne malk, 

As Ihe was wont in youngth and fummer days. Spenfer. 
Your, pronoun, [eopep, Saxon.] 

t. Belonging to you. It is ufed properly when we fpeak to more 
than one, and ceremonioufly and cuftomarily when to only 
one. 

Either your unparagoned miftrefs is dead, or {he’s outprized 
by a trifle. Shakefpeare. 

2 . Your is ufed in an indeterminate fenfe. 

Every true man’s apparel fits your thief: if it be too little 
for your thief, your true man thinks it big enough. If it be 
too big for your thief, your thief thinks it little enough; fo 
every true man’s apparel fits your thief. Shake pearr. 

1 here is a great affinity between coins and poetry, and your 
rnedallift and critick are much nearer related than the world 
imagine. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

A difagreement between thefe feldom happens, but amoncr 
your antiquaries and fchoolmen. Feitm on the Clafficks. 

3 * Yours is ufed when the fubftantivegoes before or is under- 
flood ; as this i s your book, this book is yours. 

Pray for this man and for his iilue, 

Whole heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

That done, our day of marriage {hall be yours , 

One feall, one houfe, one mutual happinefs. Shakefpeare. 

This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 

Would ftrctch thy fpirits up into the air: 

Conceive and fare thee well.— 

-Yours in the ranks of death.—■ — ■ Shakefpeare s King Lear. 


He is forfworn, if e’er thofe eyes ok yours 
Behold another day break in the eaft. Shakefpeare. 

j.-.y^kile the fword this monarchy fecures, 

Tis manag’d by an abler hand than yours. Dryden. 

My wealth, my city and myfelf are yours. Dryden. 

It is my employment to revive the old of paft ages to the 
prelent, as it is yours to tranfmit the young of the prefent to 
the future. Pope _ 

X SE [y our a nd felf] You, even you; ye, not 

^ *5 as you your felf flill do. 

Within the eye of honour; be aflur’d, 

My purfe, my perfon, my extremeft means, 
ile unlock’d to your occafions. Shakefpeare. 

, O heav’ns ! 

you do love old men, if your fweetfway 
flow obedience, \kyourfelves are old, 

Make it your caufe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


Y U X 

Y OU TH. n.f [yeoju^, Saxon.] 

1. The part of life iucceeding to childhood and adolefcence; the 
time from fourteen to twenty eight. 

But could youth laft, and love {Pill breed. 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move. 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Shakefpeare. 

See how the morning opes her golden gates, 

And takes her farewel of the glorious fun ; 

How well refembles it the prime ok youth, 

Trim’d like a yonker, prancing to his love. Shakefp ; 

His Harry helm unbuckled {how’d him prime 
In manhood, where youth ended. Milton. 

The folidity, quantity, andftrength of the aliment is to be 
proportioned to the labour or quantity of mufcular motion, 
which in youth is greater than any other age. Arbuthnot. 

2. A young man. 

Si ward’s fon, 

And many unrough youths even now, 

I roteft their hrll of manhood. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

If this were feen, 

I he happieft youth viewing his progrefs through. 

What perils paft, what croftes to enfue, 

Would {hut the book and fit him down and die. 

About him exercis’d heroick games 
Th’ unarmed youth of heav’n. 

O’er the lofty gate his art embofs’d 
Androgeos’death, and off’rings to his ghoft ; 

Sev’n youths from Athens yearly fent, to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. 

The pious chief 

A hundred youths from all his train eledb, 

And to the Latian court their courfe diredls. 

3. Young men. Colledively. 

As it is ht to read the beft authors to youth firft, fo let them 
be of the openeft and cleareft; as Livy before Salluft, Sidney 
before Donne. Ben. Johnfon. 

The graces put not more exadly on 
Th’ attire of Venus, when the ball £he won. 

Than that young beauty by thy care is dreft, 

W hen all your youth prefers her to the reft. Waller. 

YouThful. adj. [youth and full.] 

1. Young. 

Our army is difpers’d already: 

Like youthful fleers unyok’d they took their courfe, 

Eaft, weft, north, fouth. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

There, in a heap ok flain, among the reft, 

Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppreft 


Shakefp. 

Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden . 


j 



Dryden. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


Pope . 


Of flaughter’d foes 

2. Suitable to the firft part ok like. 

Here be all the pleafures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 

When the frelh blood grows lively, and returns 
Brilk as the April buds in primrofe feafon. 

In his years were keen, 

Ayouthful vigour and autumnal green. 

The nymph furveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face. 

3. Vigorous as in youth. 

How is a good Chriftian animated by aftedfaft belief of an 
everlafting enjoyment of perfed felicity, fuch as, after mil¬ 
lions of millions of ages is flill youthful and flourifhing, and in¬ 
viting as at the firft? no wrinkles in xthe face, no grev hairs 
on the head of eternity. & Bentley. 

Youthfully, adv. [from youthful.] In a youthful manner. 

You thly. adj. [from youth.] Young; early in life. Obfo¬ 
lete. 

True be thy words, and worthy of thy praife. 

That warlike feats doft higheft glorify, 

Therein have I fpent all m y youthly days, 

And many battles fought and many frays. Fairy Queen. 

You'thy. adj. [from youth.] Young; youthful. A" bad 
word. 

The fcribler had not genius to turn my age, as indeed I am 
an old maid, into raillery, for affeding a youthier turn than 
is confiftent with my time of day. Spectator 

Ypi'ght. part, [y and pight, from pitch.] Fixed, 

I hat fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

I ar underneath a craggy clifc ypight. 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. 

Yuck. n.f [jocken, Dutch.] Itch. 

Yule. n. f. [geol, yeol, yehul, Saxon.] The time of Chrift- 
mas. 

Yux. n.f. [yeox, Saxon.] The hiccough. 
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Z E A 



fet down by 
in no word origi- 


Is found in the Saxon alphabets. 

Grammarians, but is read 
nally Teutonick 1 its found is uniformly that 
of an hard S. 

9 

Za'ffar. i r 
Za'ffir. 5 n ' J % 

Powder the calx of cobalt, very fine, and mix it with three 
times its weight of powdered flints, this being wetted with 
common water, the whole concretes into a folid mafs called 
xaffre, which from its hardnefs has been miftaken for a na¬ 
tive mineral. Hill on Foffils. 

Cobalt being fublimed, the flowers are of a blue colour; 
thefe, German mineralifts call zaffir. IVo dward. 

The artificers in glafs tinge their glafs blue with that dark 
mineral zaphara. Bo le on Colours. 

JoVny. n.f. [Probably of zanci. ] The contra&ion of Gio¬ 
vanni or fanna, a feoff, according to Skinner,~\ One em¬ 
ployed to raife laughter by his geftures, actions and fpeeches; 
a merry Andrew; a buffoon. 

Some carrytale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany. 

Some mumblenews, fome trencher knight, fome Dick, 

Told our intents before. Shakefpeare. 

Then write that I may follow, and fo be 
Thy echo, thy debtor, thy foil, thy zuny , 

I fhall be thought, if mine like thine I fhape, 

All the world’s lion, though I be thy ape. Donne. 

Oh, great reftorer of the good old ftage, 

Preacher at once, and zany of thy age. Pope's Dunciad. 
Za'rnich. n. f. Zarnich is a folid fubftance in which orpiment 
is frequently found ; and it approaches to the nature of orpi- 
ment, but without its luftre and foliated texture. The com¬ 
mon kinds of zarnich arc green and yellow; and to this we 
owe the diftirxStion of orpiment intolhtfe colours, though there 
is no fuch fubftance as green orpiment. Z^rwfc^-conLtains a 
large quantity of arfenick in it. - Hill's Materia Metduar-- 
ZEAL. n.f. [£'/)/.o?, zeLs, Latin. J Paflionate ardour for any 
perfon or caufe. 

This prefent age, wherein zeal hath drowned charitv and 
fkill; meeknefs will not now fuffer any man to marvel, what- 
foever he fhall hear reproved by whomfoever. Hooker 

Jf I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
beftoweJ the thoufand pound I borrowed of you : but it is 
no matter, this poor (how doth better ; this doth infer the zeal 
I had to fee him. Shakfpeare's Henry IV. 

O Cromwell, Cromwell! 

Had I but ferv’d my God with half the zeal 
1 ferv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakefpeare. 

Among the feraphims 

Abdiel, than whom none with more zeal ador’d 
The Deity, and divine commands obey’d, 

Stood up, and in a flame of zeal fevere, 

The current of his fury thus oppos’d. Milton's 

Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. 

She with fuch a zeal the caufe embrac’d, 

As women, where they will, are all in hafte; 

The father, mother, and the kin befide, 

Were overborne by the fury of the tide. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy. 

And the king feiz’d a flambeau withz^/to deftroy. Dryden. 
Serioufncfs and zeal in religion is natural to the Englifh. 

7 illotjon's Sermons. 

Good men often blemifli the reputation of their piety by 
over-acling fome things in their religion; by an indifereet 
zeal about things wherein religion is not concerned. Tillotfon. 

True zeal feems not to be any one Angle affe&ion of the 
fotil; but rather a ftrong mixture of many holy affedfions; ra¬ 
ther a gracious conftitution of the whole mind, than any one 
particular grace, fwaying a devout heart, and filling it with 


Par ad. Loft. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


ZEN 


all pious intentions; all not only uncounterfeit, but molt fer- 

Ven l r , . , S P™t's Sermons. 

When the fins of a nation have provoked God to forfake 

it, he fuffers thofe to concur in the moft pernicious counfels 
for enflaving confcience, who pretend to the greateft zeal for 
the liberty of it. Stilling fleet. 

This rebellion has difeovered to his majefty, who have e- 
fpoufed his interefts with zeal or indifference. Addifon's Freeh . 

A fcorn of flattery and a zeal for truth. p 0 p e \ 

Zea'lot. n.f. [zeloteur, French ; One paflionate- 

ly ardent in any caufe. Generally ufed in difpraife. 

The fury of zealots, inteftine bitternefs and divifion were 
the greateft occafion of the laft fatal deftrutfion of Jerufalem. 

King Charles. 

Are not thofe men too often the greateft zealots who are 
moft notorioufly ignorant ? true zeal fhould always begin with 
true knowledge, and thence proceed to an unwearied patfion, 
for what it once knows to be worthy of fuch paffion. Sprat. 

No wonder that fo many of thefe deluded zealots have been 
engaged in a caufe which they at fiift abhorred, and have wifh- 
ed or aaed for the fuccefs of an enterprize, that might have 
ended in the extirpation of the proteftant religion. Addifon. 
Zea'lous. adj. [fiom zeal.’] Ardently paffionate in any caufe! 
Our hearts are right with God, and our intentions piousj 
if we adt our temporal affairs with a defire no greater than 
our neceffity, and in adfions of religion we be zealous, adtive, 
and operative, fo far as prudence will permit. Taylor . 

1 his day, at height of noon, came to my fphere, 

A fpirit, zealous , as he feem’d to know 
More of the Almighty’s works. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 
We fhould be not only devout towards God, bu t zealous 
towards men ; endeavouring by all prudent means to recover 
them out of thofe fnares of the devil,, whereby they are taken 
captive. 1 Decay of Piety. 

It is not at all good to be zealous againft any perfon, but 
— only againft their crimes. It is better to be zealous for things 
than f. r perfons: but then it fhould be only for good things; 
a rule that does certainly exclude all manner of zeal for ill 
tilings, all manner of zeal for little things. Sprat's Sermons. 

Being inftrudfed only in the general, and zealo is in the main 
defign ; and as finite beings, not admitted into the fecrets of 
government, the laft reforts of providence, or capable of dif- 
covering the final purpofes of God, they muft be fometimes 
ignorant of the means conducing to thofe ends in which alone 
they can oppofe each other. Dryden. 

Zea'lously. adv. [from z alous.) With paffionate ardour. 

I by care is fixt., and zenloujly attends, 

; To fill thy odorous lamo with deeds of light, 

And hope that reaps not fhame. Milton. 

To enter into a party as into an order of friars, with fo re- 
figned an obedience to fuperiors, is very unfuitable with the 
civil and religious liberties we fo zealouf.y affert. Swift- 

Zea'lousness. n.f. [from zealous j The quality of being zea¬ 
lous. 

ZeThin. n. f. [So named from zecha , a place in Venice where 
the mint is fettled for c inage.] A gold coin worth about 
nine (hillings fterling. 

Zedo'ary. n J. \zcd:aire , French.J A fpiev plant, fomewhat 
like ginger in its leaves, but of a fweet feent. 

Zed. n. f. The name of the letter z. 

1 hou whorefon zed, thou unneceftary letter. Sjjahfjeare. 
Ze'nith. n.f [Arabick.J The point over head oppolite to 
the nadir. 

Fond men ! if we believe that men do live 
Under the zenith of both frozen poles. 

Though none come thence, advertifoment to give. 

Why bear we not the like faith of our fouls ? Daws. 
Thefe feafons are defigned by the motions of the fun, when 
reft our zenith, or vertical point, we ca 


that approaches nearci 
it fummer. 


Brou n s Vulgar Emurs. 

Ze'phvr. 


I 




Z O N 

, „ f Szephyrus, Latin.] The weft wind; and 
Ze'pHVR. I p 0et ically any calm foft wind. 

Zt'pHYR 11 ’ They are as gentle 

. n. (r; blowing b low the violet. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

As T 1 ttnll fee a youth with a merry countenance, 

L lun d a fwan with wings difplayed, as about 
folding 111 1 Peacham on Drawing. 

t0 “"forth rulh the lcvent and the portent winss, 

EU Mtld" d s whin Zcfbyru! on Flora breathes. Milton. 

Their every mufick wakes, 

Whence blending all the fweeten’d zephyr fprings. Tbomfon. 

ZE Tlie”oeel of an orange fqueezed into wine. 

1 A relilhi a tafte added. 

2 ‘ v a . To heighten by an additional relilh. _ 

Z a verttreeing with dittos nouns, or an adjeflive with d,vers 
?„bftantives, is referred to one exprefly, and to the other by 
fupplement, as luft overcame fhame, boldnefs lear, and m.id- 

„ "f if A rl" architeaure.] A fmall fort of Hand or pe- 
deftai; being a low fquare piece or member, fervutg to fup- 
forta bufto, ftatue, or the like, that needs to be ratfed ; alio 
l low fquare member ferving to fupport a column, i lift cad 

ofapedeftal, bafe, or plinth. , , - t , 

Zo'diack. n.f. {■x.’.dlaquc. French; 

the livino- creatures, the figures of which are painted on it 
in globes 0 ] The track of the fun through the twelve figns; 
a cleat circle of the fphere, containing the twelve figns. 

S The golden fun falutes the morn, 

And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 

Gallops the zodiack in his glift’ring coach. 

Years he number’d fcarce thirteen, 

When fates turn’d cruel; 

Yet three fill’d zodiacks had he been 
The ftage’s jewel. 

By his fide. 

As in a glift’ring zodiack hung the fword, 

Satan’s dire dread ; and in his hand the fpear. . Milton. 
It exceeds even their abfurdity to fuppofe the zodiack and 
planets to be efficient of, and antecedent to themfelves, or to 
exert any influences before they were in being. Benhey. 

Here in a fhrine that caft a dazling light. 

Sat fixt in thought the mighty Stagyrite ; 

His facred head a radiant zodiack crown’d. 

And various animals his Tides furround. 

Zone. n.f. zona , Latin.] 

i. A girdle. 

The middle part 

Girt like a ftarry zone his waift, and round 
Skirted his loins, and thighs, with downy gold 
And colours dipp’d in heav’n. Miltons Paradife Lot. 

An embroider’d zone furrounds her waift. Dryden. 
Thy ftatues, Venus, though by Phidias hands 
Defign’d immortal, yet no longer ftands ; 

The magick of thy fhining zone is paft. 

But Salifbury’s garter (hall for ever laft. 


ZOO 


Suckling 4 


Sbakefpeare. 


Ben . *fohnfon. 


Pope. 


Scarce could the goddefs from her nymph be known* 

But by the crefcent and the golden zone. Pope. 

A divifion of the earth. 

The whole furface of the earth is divided into five zones : 
the firft is contained between the two tropicks, and is called 
the tori id zone. There are two temperate zones, anJ two fri¬ 
gid zones. The northern temperate zone is terminated by the 
txopick of Cancer and the artick polar circle: the fouthern 
temperate zone is contained between the tropick of Capricorn 
and the polar circle: the frigid zones die circumfcribed by the 
polar circles, and the poles are in their centers. 

True love is ftill the fame : the torrid zones , 

And thofe more frigid ones, 

It muft not know : 

For love grown cold or hot, 

Is luft or friendfhip, not 
The thing we (how; 

For that’s a flame would die, 

Held down or up too high : 

Then think I love more than I can exprefs, 

And would love more, could I but love thee lefs. 

As five zones th’ etherial regions bind. 

Five correfpondent are to earth aflign d : 

The fun, with rays diredtly darting down, 

Fnes all beneath, and fries the middle zone. Dryden. 

3. Circuit; circumference. 

Scarce the fun 

Hath finifh’d half his journey, and fcarce begins 
His other half in the great zone of heav’n. Milton. 

Zoo'grapher. n.f. and ygeefyu.]. One who deferibes 

the nature, properties, and forms of animals. ... 

One kind of locuft ftands not prone, or a little inclining 
upward; but a large ere£fnefs, elevating the two fore legs, 
and fuftaining itfelf in the middle of the other four, by zoo* 

grabbers called the prophet and praying locuft. 

6 r Browns Vulgar Err ours. 

Zoo'craphy. n.f [of C,m and A defeription of 

the forms, natures, and properties of animals. 

If we contemplate the end of the effe<5t, its principal final 
caufe being the glory of its maker, this leads us into divinity ; 
and for its fubordinate, as it is defigned for alimental fuftenance 
to living creatures, and medicinal ufes to man, we are thereby 
condu&ed into zoography. Glanv.ScepJ. 

Zoo'logy. n.f. [of £wov and A treatife concerning 

living creatures. x ^ 

ZooThyte. n.f [ ^cocxpuTov, of and (purov.] Certain 

vegetables or fubftances which partake of the natuie bot o 
vegetables and animals. 

Zoopho'rick Column, n.f. [In archtte&ure.] A ftatuaryco¬ 
lumn, or a column which bears or fupports the figure of an 

, Diet. 

animal. v . 

Zoo'phorus. n.f. [£wo<po£>c?.] A part between the archi¬ 
traves and cornice, fo called on account of the ornaments 
carved on it, among which were the figures of animals. Did?. 
Zoo'tomist. n.f [of oroy.loo.] A diflector of the bo ies 

of brute beafts. 

Zoo'tomy. n. f [£wtW«, of £wov and rtixvu.] Difleaion 
of the bodies of beafts. 



Granville. 


finis. 
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